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WASHINGTON  TAKING  COMMAND  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  second  of  July,  1775,  was  a  day  of  the  deepest  import  to 
our  country.  On  that  day,  George  Washington,  entrusted  hy  the 
Continental  Congress  with  the  chief  command  of  the  American 
army,  and  thus  made  the  foremost  man  of  the  Revolution,  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  office,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  little  band  of  heroes  assembled  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Warren,  the  artist,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scene  which  Irving 
lias  thus  described  in  a  few  graphic  lines.  "  As  he  entered  the 
confines  of  the  camp,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  and  the  thun- 
dering of  artillery  gave  note  to  the  enemy  l>eleaguered  in  Boston, 
of  his  arrival.    His  military  reputation  had  preceded  him  and  ex- 


cited great  expectations.  They  were  not  disappointed.  His  per- 
sonal appearance,  notwithstanding  the  dust  of  travel,  was  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  the  public  eye  ;  as  he  rode  through  the  camp 
amidst  a  throng  of  officers,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  soldiery 
and  of  a  curious  throng  collected  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Happy  was  the  countryman  who  could  get  a  full  view  of  him  to 
carry  home  an  account  of  it  to  his  neighbors.  '  I  have  been  much 
gratified  this  day,  with  a  view  of  General  Washington,'  writes  a 
contemporary  chronicler.  '  His  excellency  was  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  several  military  gentlemen.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  him  from  all  others.  He  is  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
and  his  personal  appearance  truly  noble  and  majestic' "  The  fair 


sex  were  still  more  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration,  it  wc  may 
judge  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  written  by  the  accom- 
plished wifo  of  John  Adams,  to  her  husband.  "  Dignity,  ease 
and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and  the  soldier,  look  agreeably 
blended  in  him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his 
face.    Those  lines  of  Dryden  instantly  occurred  to  me  : 

'Mark  his-  majestic  fabric!    He's  a  temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine-; 
His  soul's  the  deity  that  lodges  there ; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god!'  " 

The  incident  we  have  illustrated  marks  the  commencement  of 
Washington's  career  in  the  service  of  his  country.  How  glorious- 
ly was  the  promise  given  by  his  bearing  redeemed ! 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  Iff  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 

BY  ARTHUR   MORTON,  A.  M. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  VILLA  ANI>   ITS  IN'MATES. 

"  Dear  brother,  do  leave  your  pencils  nnd  your  palette,  nnd 
come  forth  upon  the  terrace  with  me  and  see  the  glorious  sunset." 

These  words  were  addressed  by  a  beautiful  girl  to  a  person, 
who,  though  still  young,  was  many  yean  her  elder,  and  who,  clad 
in  a  dark  velvet  tunic  and  wearing  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  sat 
before  an  easel  in  a  darkened  apartment,  busily  cngng  d  in  the 
completion  of  a  female  head  of  excpiisite  loveliness.  The  earnest 
speaker,  though  a  daughter  of  Italy,  had  not  the  dark  eyes  and 
hair  ami  the  deep  complexion  that  usually  characterize  her  coun- 
trywomen. On  the  contrary,  her  skin  was  white  and  transparent 
as  the  marble  of  Carrara,  her  eyes  light  blue,  and  her  hair  flowing  in 
waves  of  gold  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  the  Saxon  type  of  beau- 
ty. Still  her  figure,  though  she  could  scarcely  have  seen  eighteen 
summers,  had  that  full  and  early  development  which  only  Ik  ongs 
to  the  daughters  of  the  south.  Her  brother,  though  resembling  her 
somewhat,  had  the  true  national  Stamp  in  the  manly  1  eauty  of  his 
face.  His  hair  was  black  as  a  midnight  wave  anil  escaped  from 
his  cap  iu  broad  statuesque  curls  ;  his  eves  were  dark  and  lus- 
trous, his  complexion  very  dark,  and  his  features  pur  in  outline, 
though  bold  and  striking.  His  figure,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
laid  aside  the  implements  of  his  calling  or  amusement,  appeared 
tall  and  well  moulded,  and  there  was  something  almost  regal  in 
the  grace  of  his  attitude  and  movement. 

"  You  are  ever  my  dear,  judicious  monitrcss,"  he  replied,  with 
a  smile.  "  It  is  getting  too  dark  to  paint,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
last  touches  have  rather  injured  my  performance.  What  say  you, 
Estella  r" 

"  You  never  do  anything  amiss,  Giulio,"  answered  the  fond 
girl,  "  and  I  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  that  lovely  face.  But 
you  have  never  told  me  the  subject.  Is  it  a  Madonna  ?  The 
meek  expression — the  soft,  pitying  purity  of  those  eyes — would 
make  me  think  so,  and  yet  the  dress  is  almost  of  our  times." 

"  It  is  not  a  Madonna,"  replied  Giulio,  with  a  half  sigh. 

"  Who  is  it  then  !  There  is  a  strange  fascination  iu  the  face. 
Is  it  a  dream  or  a  memory  ?" 

"  It  is  painted  from  recollection." 

"  Then,  brother,  sometime  you  shall  show  me  the  original." 
"  You  will  never  see  her  on  earth,  Estella,"  said  the  painter, 
sadly,  as  he  drew  a  curtain  before  his  picture,  after  a  last,  linger- 
ing gaze  at  his  handiwork.    "  But  come— or  we  shall  lose  the 
golden  glory  of  the  sunset." 

The  brother  and  sister  left  the  apartment,  descended  a  stairwav, 
and  stood  upon  the  highest  terrace  of  the  villa  of  Monte  Rosa.  It 
was  an  old  edifice  with  two  square  towers  built  of  stone,  and 
perched  upon  a  little  plateau,  near  the  summit  of  a  considerable 
elevation  of  land,  and  facing  the  south.  Behind  it  rose  a  dark 
forest  that  crowned  the  mountain.  Before  it,  terrace  on  terrace, 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  with  vines  and  flowering  throbs,  with  here 
and  there  a  white  vase  gleaming  among  the  shrubbery,  the  terri- 
tory descended,  till  the  garden  merged  in  a  wide  tract  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  far  down  in  the  valley  w  as  seen  a  cluster  of  peas- 
outs'  cottages,  reflected  in  tho  river  that  flowed  through  it,  while 
the  land  again  rose  abruptly  and  wooded  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  nearly  to  the  height  of  Monte  Bosk.  From  the  latter,  a 
brawling  torrent,  affluent  in  numerous  springs,  descended  to  meet 
the  river  in  many  a  turbulent  cascade,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
rustic  bridges,  built  rather  for  ornament  than  use,  for  the  stream 
was  but  a  single  pace  in  breadth.  The  whole  scene  was  suffused 
now  in  the  matchless  glow  of  an  Italian  sunset,  which  -burned  in 
the  west  in  cloudless  glory,  bronzed  the  heavy  woods  and  feath- 
ery shrubs,  and  made  the  mountain  torrent  and  the  river  in  the 
valley  glow  like  streams  of  molten  gold. 

"  Estella,"  said  the  young  man,  after  they  had  both  gazed  for 
some  moments  in  silent  admiration  on  the  scene,  "  how  poorly 
does  a  scene  like  this  make  us  think  of  art  !  How  impossible  it 
is  for  the  pencil  and  the  colors  to  counterfeit  glories  like  those  be- 
fore us !  Tho  world  is  enraptured  at  the  master's  landscape — but 
he  himself  feels  how  far  short  he  falls  of  the  original,  and  blushes 
at  the  praises  of  his  skill." 

'*  And  yet  you  devote  many  hours  to  your  art,  brother." 

"  Yes — I  require  variety  of  occupation.  I  cannot  always  be  in 
the  fields,  superintcfiding  my  laborers,  nor  in  the  forest  hunting 
the  boar,  nor  in  the  plain  flying  my  hawk.  I  should  find  time 
hang  heavy  at  those  seasons  when  the  weather  confines  me  within 
doors,  were  it  not  for  some  such  pursuit." 

"  Yes — you  would  soon  tire  of  my  poor  company,"  said  the 
girl,  reproachfully. 

*' Never,  dearest  Estella,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  never,  un- 
less I  were  weary  of  myself— and  Heaven  knows  that  happens 
frequently  enough." 

"  Then  you  must  have  some  secret  grief,  Giulio,  that  you  have 
never  imparted  to  me.  I  confide  all  my  thoughts  to  you — but  you 
— you  are  moody  and  abstracted  oftentimes.  Surely  you  are  not 
poor '(" 

"  Poverty  is  one  of  the  lighter  ills  we  have  to  contend  with. 
No,  Estella,  I — rather  we — have  broad  and  productive  lands,  that 
my  skill  has  increased  tenfold  in  value  since  I  eame  into  posses- 


sion of  them  ;  my  peasants  are  industrious,  contented,  and  love 
me;  there  is  a  bit  of  forest,  where,  on  my  own  soil,  I  can  hunt 
the  wild  boar,  and  none  to  forbid  the  ringing  of  my  bugle  and  the 
footfall  of  my  steed." 

"  Why,  we  are  rich,  brother  I" 

"  Wealth  is  comparative',  Estella.  If  I  look  below  me,  I  am 
rich  indeed  ;  if  above  me,  I  am  poor." 

"  Then  why  not  look  below  ?"  asked  Estella. 

"Because  I  come  of  a  race  trained  like  the  eagles,  to  look  up- 
ward— not  to  the  lowly  valley  with  its  miserable  peasants'  huts — 
hut  to  the  mountain  height  crowned  with  feudal  battlements,  over 
which  the  silken  banner  blazoned  with  arms  in  gold  embroidery, 
flaps  defiance  at  the  foe." 

"  I,  too,  have  been  taught  to  look  upward,"  said  Estella,  meek- 
ly ;  "  but  I  look  beyond  the  battlement  and  banner,  and  sec  only 
the  serene  smile  of  heaven  itself." 

At  that  instant  the  sound  of  a  convent  bell  from  the  valley  far 
below  them,  stole  upward  like  a  prayer.  Both  of  the  listeners 
bowed  to  its  influence,  and  side  by  side  they  kneeled  and  prayed. 
When  their  devotions  were  ended,  Giulio  led  his  sister  to  a  seat, 
and  then  said  : 

"  You  questioned  me  just  now  about  yon  picture — Estella,  it  is 
the  image  of  your  mother.  Who  scarcely  saw  you,  sister,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man/with  emotion.  "  The  date  of  your  birth 
was  that  of  her  death.  She  but  pressed  her  wan  lips  to  yours, 
gave  you  to  our  father's  arms  and  died." 

"  And  our  father?" 

"  He  followed  our  sainted  mother  to  the  grave  in  a  few  weeks, 
broken-hearted.  His  last  request  was  that  you  might  be  educated 
in  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  you 
were  to  decide  whether  you  would  come  out  into  n  world  so  full 
of  trouble,  or  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life  with  the  peaceful 
sisters.  I  need  not  say  with  what  joy  I  learned  that  you  wished 
to  abandon  your  life  of  seclusion,  and  with  what  delight  I  wel- 
comed to  the  walls  of  Monte  Kosa,  as  its  mistress,  so  charming  a 
companion." 

"  And  it  may  please  you  to  know  that  your  little  sister  is  per- 
fectly happy  here,  Giulio." 
"  Perfectly  ?" 

"  Except  when  I  see  a  shadow  on  your  brow,  brother.  But  yon 
have  only  told  me  half  your  tale.  Your  skill  has  produced  on, 
canvass  an  image  of  our  mother — so  that  I  already  know  her  fea- 
tures by  heart — you  must  paint  our  father  one  day,  but  in  tho 
meanwhile,  tell  me  what  manner  of  man  he  was." 

"  He  was  taller  than  I  am,  Estella,  and  erect  as  a  standard 
staff.  As  I  remember  him,  his  close  cut  curls  were  black  with 
tlircads  of  silver.  Splendor  of  attire  well  became  the  elegance  of 
his  person — but  to  my  eyes  ho  never  looked  so  glorious  as  when 
he  was  sheathed  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  and  reined  with  a  light 
hand  the  barbed  steed  that  curvetted  beneath  his  weight." 

"  Then  he  was  a  soldier?" 

"  Ay — Estella,  and  a  leader  of  soldiers — while  I — I  only  com- 
mand a  few  peaceful  peasants,  and  perform  no  higher  achievement 
than  couching  my  spear  against  the  spring  of  a  wild  boar." 

"  Is  war  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  man's  attention,  brother?" 
asked  Estella,  reproachfully. 

"  No,  dearest,  there  arc  other  spheres  worthy  of  ambition.  There 
is  the  council  chamber.  Is  it  not  something  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  a  wide  territory — to  develop  the  resources  of  numerous 
subjects — to  foil  the  cunning  of  neighboring  potentates — to  make 
wise  laws,  and,  what  is  more,  to  enforce  them  ?  I  administer  a 
little  estate — my  father  ruled  over  a  wide  domain  :  I  am  lord  of 
Monte  Kosa — my  father  was  duke  of  Parma." 

"  Our  father  is  dead — why  are  not  you  duke  of  Parma?" 

"  Because  a  villain  has  stolen  my  right,  Estella ;  because  the 
Parmese  ducal  coronet  rests  on  the  brows  of  an  usurper." 

"  And  that  usuqicr  ?" 

"  Francisco  Veroni — our  father's  brother,  our  uncle,  a  man  that 
our  poor  father  loaded  with  favors,  with  whom  he  shared  his  heart 
and  purse,  bis  table  and  his  palace.  It  were  long  to  tell  you,  Es- 
tella, how,  even  during  the  life  of  our  father,  that  bold,  bad  man 
tampered  with  the  people  and  the  troops — how  the  odium  of  every 
severe  measure  was  made  to  rest  upon  our  father's  shoulders,  the 
merit  of  every  favor  claimed  by  this  man.  You  cannot  yet  un- 
derstand the  wiles  and  machinations  and  treacheries  of  bad  men. 
Here  it  is  needless  that  you  should  do  so— did  we  enjoy  our  rights 
it  would  become  you  to  study  them." 

"  Then  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  not  princess  of  Parma,"  said 
Estella,  fervently. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Estella.  Do  not  tell  me  that  now  I  have  given 
vou  a  glimpse  at  the  glories  from  which  we  have  fallen,  you  are 
content  to  lead  this  ignoble  life  here." 

"  I  have  known  no  other.  Let  mo  enjoy  it.  And  now  that  I 
have  the  secret  of  your  unrest,  dear  brother,  let  me  conjure  you 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  your  wrongs  and  the  evil  deeds  of 
others,  and  adapt  yourself  to  your  present  condition." 

"  I  have  essayed  to  do  so,"  replied  Giulio.  "  And  since  yon 
came  hither,  I  thought  I  had  succeeded,  and  that  Giulio  Brigaldi 
— for  my  ancestral  name,  even,  was  denied  me — the  painter,  far- 
mer, vine-dresser,  hunter  and  student,  might  be  quite  as  happy  a 
man  as  the  wearer  of  the  ducal  coronet  of  Parma.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  have  deceived  myself — a  single  spark  suffices  to  kindle 
the  pride  of  birth  and  fire  of  ambition.  I  am  ready  to  gnaw  my 
heart  out  like  a  prisoned  wolf — and  you  know  I  am  a  prisoner, 
Estella." 

"  How  so,  dear  brother?" 

"  The  usurper  assigned  me  this  domain,  banishing  me  from  his 
court,  and  forbidding  nic  to  enter  a  foreign  service.  Hence  the 
glorious  career  of  arms  and  the  equally  glorious  career  of  diplom- 
acy are  closed  against  me.    I  must  vegetate  here,  within  a  brief 


ride  of  his  capital,  so  that  if  I  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  rc- 
lH'llion,  his  bravocs  can  surround  me  and  make  me  prisoner. 
Malediction  !  what  a  defence  I  could  make  here,  if  my  peasants 
had  not  hearts  of  hares.  I  could  easily  turn  the  parapet  of  the 
villa  into  battlements  and  plant  them  with  culverins,  loophole  the 
walls  for  musketry,  have  a  store  of  rocks  to  roll  down  on  the  in- 
vaders, and  then,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  and  they  overcame  my 
defences,  it  would  be  but  a  match  to  the  magazine,  and  good-by  to 
Monte  Kosa." 

"  O,  pray,  brother  !"  said  Estella,  "  do  not  abandon  youwelf  to 
these  wild  fancies.  Do  not  try  to  fancy  you  arc  unhappy  here — 
nnd  if  you  dwell  on  the  usurpation,  remember  that  in  its  own 
good  time  Heaven  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good. 
We  have  many  blessings,  if  we  do  not  have  power — let  us  enjoy 
them." 

"  You  are  right,  dear  sister,"  said  Giulio,  "  and  I  stand  rebuked. 
My  wild  fit  has  passed,  and  my  ordinary  philosophical  mood  re- 
turned. I  Kyis  ungrateful — I  am  no  longer  so.  But  the  mists  are 
rising  from  the  valley,  and  there  is  a  chill  in  the  air.  Go  in. 
Blame  me  not  if  my  bugle  breaks  your  slumbers  at  an  early  hour 
to-morrow.    I  am  bound  for  the  chase." 


CHAPTER  II. 

BEIIIXD  THE  CTRTAIX.  THE  DTKE  AXD  THE  EQt'ERBT. 

From  country  to  city,  from  the  villa  to  the  palace — let  us  has- 
ten on  the  swift  wings  of  fancy.  At  sunset  we  stood  upon  tho 
slope  of  Monte  Rose  :  the  night  has  passed — morning,  bright, 
dewy  and  effulgent,  has  dawned  upon  the  earth,  and  we  have  now 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  most  closcly-guard'-d  apartment  of  all 
l'arina — the  cabinet  of  its  duke.  In  the  hall  without,  halberdiers 
are  pacing  to  and  fro  :  night  and  day  they  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  repose  of  their  sovereign  lord.  In  that  hall,  from  night- 
fall to  day-dawn  torches  blaze  in  their  sockets,  throwing  their  rud- 
dy glare  upon  steel  corslets  and  gleaming  pikes.  When  tho 
prince  goes  forth,  it  is  between  walls  of  steel — troops  line  tho 
streets  when  he  rides  abroad.  And  when  he  goes  to  church,  clad 
in  the  silken  and  velvet  robes  of  his  rank,  and  wearing,  to  tho 
popular  eye,  a  serene  and  smiling  aspect,  next  to  his  heart  ho 
wears  a  coat  of  Milan  steel,  curiously  fashioned  by  a  cunning  ar- 
tificer, and  so  finely  wrought  and  tempered  as  to  turn  the  point  of 
an  assassin's  dagger,  should  any  impious  hand  be  raised  against 
the  life  of  the  Lord's  anointed.  And  Francisco  Veroni,  duke  of 
Parma,  sees  that  hand  raised  at  every  moment  of  his  lift — for  the 
imagination  of  an  unjust  man  is  ever,  haunted  by  spectres.  Guilt 
is  constantly  conjuring  up  the  phantom  of  retribution.  Sumptu- 
ous is  the  fare  beneath  the  weight  of  which  his  table  groans  ;  yet 
fears  he  that  death  lurks  in  the  tempting  viands  spread  before 
him  ;  so  that  of  no  dish  dares  he  partake  until  his  chamberlain 
has  first  eaten  of  its  contents.  Yet  he  has  for  some  years  enjoyed 
his  usurped  authority  unchallenged.  No  attempt  upon  his  life  has 
yet  been  made.  His  brother's  son  lives  in  exile,  and  no  powerful 
friends  have  raised  their  voices  in  his  behalf.  Why  then,  should 
not  Duke  Francisco  cat,  drink  and  be  merry  ?  Because  for  tho 
criminal  there  is  no  real  enjoyment,  because  the  worm  that  never 
dies  cannot  be  quieted  by  music,  by  feasting,  by  wine,  by  pomp 
or  luxury. 

But  let  us  pass  the  threshold  of  his  cabinet.  It  is  sumptuously 
furnished  :  hangings  of  crimson  velvet  with  gold  bullion  fringes 
swing  from  the  gilded  cornice  to  the  floor,  curiously  wrought  in 
mosaic  of  many  colored  and  perfumed  woods.  Against  this  dark 
background  stand,  on  richly  carved  pedestals,  beautiful  statues  of 
snowy  marble,  some  the  handiwork  of  modern  artists,  others  tho 
work  of  those  immortal  Greek  sculptors  whose  skill  has  never  vet 
been  equalled.  The  daylight  streams  in  many  colors  through  a 
high  window  of  stained  glass  ;  the  furniture  is  richly  carved  and 
gilded  ;  every  article  is  costly  and  tasteful. 

In  a  richly  carved  chair,  beneath  a  splendid  canopy,  sat  a  man 
past  the  middle  age,  attired  in  a  robe  of  purple  velvet  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  one  hand  resting  on  the  arm  of  liis  chair,  tho 
other  playing  with  the  chased  hilt  of  a  dagger.  The  long  locks 
that  escaped  from  his  velvet  cap  were  thickly  threaded  with  gray, 
yet  there  was  nothing  venerable  in  his  aspect.  He  was  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  age,  without  deriving  from  years  that  dignity 
which  commands  reverential  homage.  His  features  were  regular 
and  even  noble,  yet  there  was  a  sinister  expression  in  the  mouth 
and  eye,  a  mingled  sensuality  and  cruelty  which  chilled  and  re- 
pelled the  observer  without  awing  him.  His  dark  eyes  rolled 
restlessly  in  their  orbits,  and  there  was  an  habitual  contraction  of 
the  brows  which  indicated  physical  or  mental  pain. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  not  alone.  Standing  licfore  him  in 
an  attitude  of  res]>ectful  deference,  was  a  young  man  of  fine  fig- 
ure und  handsome  countenance,  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  rich  brown 
curly  hair  and  mustache,  and  a  glow  of  health  in  his  cheeks  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  sallow  and  livid  hue  of  the  duke. 
The  young  man  held  a  plumed  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  wore  a 
pair  of  golden  spurs  upon  his  heels,  for  he  was  the  duke's  equerry 
or  master  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  a  relative.  He  bore  the  name 
of  Fcrrado  Montaldo. 

"  How  slept  your  grace  last  night  ?"  inquired  the  master  of 
horse. 

"  As  usual,  kinsman,"  replied  the  duke,  who  generally  adopted 
a  familiar  tone  in  his  private  conversations  with  this  young  man. 
"  Sleep  and  I  an-  becoming  strangers.  Or  if  sleep,  coaxed  by  the 
wine  cup,  does  visit  my  eyelids,  it  comes  attended  by  such  a  troop 
of  dreams,  that,  faith  !  I  prefer  a  wakeful  night." 

"  Your  grace  must  be  unwell." 

"  My  physicians  tell  me  otherwise.    They  say  I  have  no  bodily 
ailment.    Yet  they  tell  me  I  must  'ak^  - 
the  weather  to-day  ?    Does  it  pron 
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"  A  glorious  morning,  my  lord.  There's  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  You  will  trace  the  falcon  in  his  flight  far  up  in  the  stainless 
blue,  and  lose  not  a  motion  of  his  wing  as  he  sweeps  upon  his 
prey." 

"And  you  bade  the  huntsmen  be  in  readiness  V 

"  The  whole  train  has  been  ordered,  my  lord.  Your  attendants 
are  already  in  the  saddle.  The  beaters  are  ready  for  their  work. 
The  falconers  sit  with  the  hooded  hawks  upon  their  wrists,  and 
black  Astolfo  is  stamping  with  impatience  in  the  court-yard." 

"  And  our  daughter,  the  Princess  Margarita  V  asked  the  duke. 

"  She  hath  signified  her  intention  of  riding  forth  with  us,"  re- 
plied the  equerry,  "  and  her  horse  is  saddled  beside  yours.  We 
shall  have  glorious  sport,  my  lord.  In  what  direction  will  you  bo 
pleased  to  ride  %" 

"  Towards  Monte  Rosa." 

"  The  villa  of  Giulio  Veroni !" 

"  That  name  !"  cried  the  duke,  a  dark  frown,  like  a  cloud,  pass- 
ing over  his  sinister  countenance.  "  No  one  now  bears  the  name 
of  Veroni  but  myself.  But  you  mean,"  he  added,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  "  Brigaldi — the  untitled  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  amateur 
dauber,  the  exile,  my  hopeful  nephew.  To  think  his  doting  father 
once  dreamed  of  bestowing  the  coronet  of  Parma  on  his  brows  !" 

Perrado  looked  down  and  was  silent. 

"  Why  are  you  so  mute,  man  ?  stricken  dumb  in  a  moment !" 
pursued  the  duke.  "Arc  you  thinking  that  this  boy  ought  to 
have  filled  the  throne  we  occupy  V 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  ordering  of  the 
hunt  to-day." 

"  I  belfove  on  my  honor  your  soul  is  utterly  engrossed  with 
your  employment.  It  is  well.  I  would  have  such  men  about 
me,"  said  the  duke.  "  Yet  you  must  help  me  in  my  need  in  other 
ways  than  seeing  that  I  am  well  mounted.  Know,  then,  Ferra- 
do,  that  something  more  than  chasing  the  heron  and  hunting  the 
wild  boar  enters  into  my  plans  to-day." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  !" 

"  Yes — and  it  is  fitting  that  I  give  you  some  inkling  of  the  part 
that  you  arc  to  play." 

"  Your  grace  may  always  command  my  poor  services." 

"  Of  course,  my  good  kinsman — for  have  I  not  made  you  all 
that  you  are  ?  I  found  you  a  poor  relative  ;  I  have  given  you 
rank,  occupation  and  emolument.  You  are  not  overtaxed.  Your 
purse  is  ever  full,  you  wear  fine  apparel,  you  ride  forth  as  well 
mounted  and  appointed  as  myself.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  for- 
tune of  a  man  on  whom  the  sunshine  of  a  prince's  favor  falls. 
When  he  inclines  to  wed,  he  may  raise  his  eyes  to  any  height. 
Ay,  iny  good  Perrado,  even  should  he  covet  the  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess." The  duke  watched  his  equerry  narrowly  as  he  uttered  the 
last  words  with  marked  emphasis,  and  smiled  slightly  as  he  noted 
the  color  mounting  in  the  3roung  man's  cheek,  and  animation 
sparkling  in  his  eyes.  "  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  could  you  have 
hoped  for  any  such  fortune,  had  yonder  exile  ruled  over  Parma 
instead  of  myself  ;" 

"  Your  grace  has  been  my  benefactor — my  best  friend — I  owe 
you  all !"  replied  the  equerry.  "  Only  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can 
serve  you.  My  head,  my  heart  and  my  hand — every  faculty  of 
my  being — are  yours." 

"  I  trust  you — I  trust  you  entirely,"  said  the  duke.  "  You 
shall  .see  that  I  place  implicit  confidence  in  you.  Come  nearer, 
Perrado.    Think  you  my  throne  is  firmly  established  V 

"  It  is  impregnable,"  answered  the  equerry. 

"  And  yet  the  rightful  heir  lives!"  said  the  duke. 

"  Your  authority  is  acknowledged  without  a  murmur.  Your 
brother's  hold  upon  the  people  was  weakened  before  he  died.  The 
nobles,  the  masses,  acquiesced  in  the  bold  step  by  which  you 
grasped  the  reins  of  power  and  gave  them  a  firm  government. 
Even  the  duke  of  Milan  did  not  protest  against  it.  Surely,  after 
so  long  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  your  authority,  you  cannot 
now  doubt  its  stability  !" 

"  My  brother's  son  yet  lives." 

"  He  lives  in  exile,"  replied  the  equerry,  "  in  contented  exile, 
so  says  the  popular  rumor.  He  divides  his  time  between  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands  your  grace's  bounty  bestowed  on  him,  the  sports 
of  the  chase,  and  the  pursuits  of  an  artist.  His  vineyards  are 
flourishing,'  his  rooms  are  crowded  with  pictures  by  his  own  hand 
— would  this  be  the  case  if  he  were  a  discontented,  ambitious 
aspirant  V 

"  You  reason  well,  Perrado,"  said  the  duke. 

"  And  again — must  he  not  feel  that  he  owes  his  liberty  and  life 
to  your  grace's  favor  ?" 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  duke,  gloomily,  "  that  I  might  have 
held  him  in  a  dungeon,  or  given  his  head  to  the  block." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  grace,  but  extreme  measures  like  those, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  politic,  granting  that  self- 
preservation  authorized  your  adopting  them.  Instead  of  martyr- 
dom, you  gave  him  exile — instead  of  a  dungeon,  an  estate.  It  was 
the  wisest  plan — it  disarmed  his  friends." 

"  They  are  only  quiet,  Ferrado,  so  long  as  he  is  contented." 

"  And  he  is  so,  my  lord.  Report  speaks  him  quiet  and  happy." 
•  "  We  must  not  trust  to  hearsay,"  said  the  duke.  "And  this 
brings  me  to  my  project.  We  shall  hunt  to-day  in  the  direction 
of  Monte  Rosa." 

"  We  shall  find  the  game  abundant,  my  liege." 

"  No  matter  for  the  game — that  is  merely  a  secondary  object. 
You  must  contrive  to  separate  yourself  from  us  and  to  penetrate 
the  enchanted  abode  of  the  exile." 

"  That  is  not  difficult,  my  lord.  It  is  protected  by  neither  walls 
nor  gates." 

"  You  must  contrive  to  see  this  Giulio — and  that  by  chance. 
Let  it  not  appear  to  be  a  premeditated  interview.  You  have 
strayed  from  your  companions,  you  will  say,  you  are  thirsty  and 


crave  a  cup  of  wine  ;  frame  any  plausible  talc  that  may  occur  to 
you  as  an  apology.  Speak  to  him  ;  win  his  confidence,  as  you 
know  how  to  win  it — and  learn  his  feelings,  his  views  and  his 
intentions." 

"  My  life  upon  it,  my  lord,  that  you  will  find  him  contented 
with  his  lot." 

"Pray  Heaven,  it  be  so  ;  for  his  sake  as  well  as  mine,"  said  the 
duke.  "  If  it  be  otherwise,  I  will  find  a  way  to  crush  this  young 
eaglet.  I  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  and  will  not  abandon 
them  except  with  life.  Perrado,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  old  life 
I  led  as  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  my  brother.  Think  you  I 
could  bear  to  resign  this  state,  the  environment  of  guards,  the  sal- 
utations of  the  people,  the  wealth  of  the  treasure-house,  and  all 
that  wealth  procures  me  ?  No — though  there  be  dreams  that 
haunt  my  slumbers — though  there  be  phantom  shapes  that  stand 
and  mock  me  in  the  shadows  of  the  hangings  when  night  comes 
down  upon  the  palace — though  I  see  the  shadow  of  the  assassin 
falling  across  my  path." 

"  These  are  but  evil  dreams,  my  lord." 

"  They  are  !  they  are  !"  cried  the  duke.  "  They  vanish  in  broad 
daylight,  do  they  not  ?  Wine  has  the  power  to  dispel  them,  has 
it  not  V 

With  these  words  the  duke  raised  a  golden  goblet,  brimming 
with  wine,  from  the  table,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  But  as  he 
was  about  to  drink,  he  shuddered  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Ferrado,"  he  said,  almost  imploringly,  and  extending  the 
goblet  to  him,  "  will  you  be  my  taster  V 

"  Willingly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  man,  and  bowing  low, 
he  received  the  goblet  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and 
quaffed  a  draught  from  it  before  returning  it. 

"  Behold  one  of  the  conditions  of  high  estate,"  said  the  duke, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  The  peasant  churl  drinks  without  a  fear 
of  the  juice  of  his  vine — but  the  crowned  monarch  must  timor- 
ously sip  the  leavings  of  a  subject's  cup.  Envy  me,  Ferrado.  To 
your  health." 

The  duke  drank  oft"  the  wine  and  set  down  the  empty  goblet  on 
the  table. 

"  There  is  fire  in  that  Xeres,"  said  he.  "  It  warms  my  blood. 
And  now  to  horse.  I  will  drive  these  shadows  from  my  brain." 

Escorted  by  his  equerry,  and  joined  by  his  nobles  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  duke  of  Parma  descended  through  glittering  files  of 
halberdiers  to  the  court-yard,  which  presented  an  animated  scene 
— horses  pawing  with  impatience,  dogs  yelling  in  their  leashes, 
plumes  waving,  spurs  jingling,  and  hawk-bells  tinkling  on  the 
trained  falcons.  Radiant  in  beauty  and  brilliant  in  attire,  Marga- 
rita, the  duke's  daughter,  sat  upon  her  snow  white  palfrey,  which 
she  reined  with  consummate  grace.  The  duke  saluted  her  kindly  as 
he  vaulted  into  his  saddle.  The  bugles  rang  out  a  merry  blast, 
the  great  gates  of  the  court-yard  were  thrown  wide  open,  and 
forth  rode  the  trampling  cavalcade  amidst  the  vivas  of  the  pop- 
ulace of  Parma.  Ah,  how  few  of  the  envious  crowd  that  gazed 
upon  that  goodly  company  were  aware  that  beneath  those  smooth 
brows  and  smiling  lips  lurked  agony  and  care  %  The  countenance 
of  the  duke  himself  was  particularly  radiant,  and  he  lavished  his 
sunniest  smiles  upon  his  loyal  subjects. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FAIRIE8'  GLEN. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  Monte  Rosa  was  a  glen,  a  deep  furrow 
ploughed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  extending  far  down  the 
mountain  side.  It  was  a  singularly  romantic  place.  The  luxuri- 
ant soil  that  covered  its  sides  had  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
trees,  embracing  every  variety  peculiar  to  the  latitude.  They 
clustered  on  the  ridges  of  the  ravine,  and  stealing  down  into  its 
depths,  plunged  their  strong  roots  into  its  dark,  stony  heart,  so 
that  even  at  noonday,  there  were  points  in  the  glen  where  the 
green  arch  overhead  was  so  dense  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to 
sunlight  and  to  make  a  midnight  in  the  lonely  dell.  But  it  could 
never  be  said  to  be  gloomy.  From  early  dawn  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  leaves,  and  after  sunset  the  plaintive  nightingale 
took  up  the  thread  of  melody,  and  continued  it  till  morning.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  music  of  this  enchanted  spot.  From  the  head 
of  the  glen  poured  down  a  little  mountain  streamlet,  now  spring- 
ing like  a  chamois  from  rock  to  rock,  now  gliding  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  along  like  a  bright  serpent,  now  scattering  into  a  hun- 
dred threads,  and  now  united  in  a  broad  circling  pool.  The 
pool  was  often  black  as  night  with  tree  shadows,  but  sometimes 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  penetrating  the  interstices  of  the  foliage, 
would  dart  into  the  sullen  water,  revealing  its  very  depths,  just  as 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  fortune  in  the  life  of  a  lonely  man  brings 
forth  qualities,  the  existence  of  which  you  never  suspected.  It 
would  have  been  a  weird  place  at  midnight  but  for  the  smiles  of 
the  moon,  whoso  light  trembled  in  patches  on  the  surface  like  glim- 
mering silver  fish.  But  the  loneliness  of  the  fairies'  glen,  for  so 
it  was  called,  was  not  unfrequently  invaded.  In  the  pool  the  her- 
on came  to  drink,  but  scared  by  a  sudden  noise  would  expand  his 
wings  and  glide  away,  his  long  legs  trailing  behind  him,  for  a  bri- 
dle road  wound  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  glen,  which  it 
entered  by  the  summit,  and  following  the  course  of  the  stream  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  crossed  a  rustic  bridge  that  had  been  thrown 
over  the  torrent  and  then  came  down  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Unlike  the  passage  of  A  vermis,  the  ascent  of  this  road  was  safe 
and  easy,  the  descent  precipitous  and  even  dangerous. 

The  reader  will  now  suppose  himself  transported  into  the  heart 
of  this  lovely  and  romantic  glen  on  the  very  morning  ushered  in 
by  the  last  chapter.  The  place  was  a;  solitary  as  if  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  intruded  there,  and  indeed,  the  evidences  of  his 
handiwork  in  the  bridge  across  the  stream  and  in  the  road  were 
so  slight  that  you  might  imagine  that  both  had  been  produced  by 


the  unaided  will  of  nature.  The  rustic  bridge  might  have 
clump  of  trees  casually  thrown  across  the  water  by  a  ton, 
the  road  might  have  been  the  dry  furrow  tracing  the  path  of  some 
former  torrent.  The  small  birds  twittered  among  the  dewy 
branches,  the  fishes  leaped  in  the  pool,  breaking  the  dark  steel 
mirror  into  silvery  flashes,  and  overhead,  seen  through  the  opening 
of  the  trees  formed  by  the  little  hike,  the  sky  was  serene  and  cloud- 
less. It  looked  an  unwritten  page  of  Arcadia.  The  hush  was 
that  sort  of  summer  stillness  which  is  not  absolute  silence — for  as 
gentle  airs  stirred  now  and  then,  the  leaves  whispered  to  each 
other,  and  myriads  of  insect  wings  made  their  small  music  heard. 
The  throbbing  of  the  great  heart  of  nature  is  always  audible,  ex- 
cept in  those  lonely  deserts  or  those  Siberian  wastes  where  she  ap- 
pears at  times  to  be  parched  or  frozen  to  death.  Still,  if  not  per- 
fectly silent,  the  murmur  of  the  stream  was  slumberous  and  quiet. 
A  deer  might  have  drank  fearlessly  of  the  water  without  once 
pausing  to  listen  if  danger  were  at  hand. 

Suddenly  there  swept  across  the  pool  the  shadow  of  wings.  A 
large  bird  darted  over  it,  and  instantly  glided  oft'  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  glen.  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow  followed  a  second 
bird  in  pursuit — a  small,  fierce  creature  of  the  hawk  species — and 
almost  simultaneously  a  horse  crashed  through  the  branches  at  full 
gallop.  The  rider  was  a  bold  one  who  forced  him  across  the 
stream  and  up  the  rocky  bank,  but  that  rider  was  a  woman. 
With  her  long  hair  floating  on  the  breeze  created  by  the  rapidity 
of  her  motion,  her  eyes  flashing  like  diamonds  with  excitement, 
her  rosy  lips  parted,  the  Princess  Margarita  followed  the  course  of 
the  heron  and  the  falcon  up  the  glen.  Without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation she  dashed  over  the  bridge  that  a  man  would  have  crossed 
warily  on  foot,  and  disappeared  through  the  trees. 

"  Heavens !  she  will  be  lost,  if  she  rides  at  that  rate,"  cried  a 
man,  emerging  from  the  bushes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hunting- 
suit  of  green  velvet,  with  a  silver  bugle  hanging  at  his  side,  a 
white  plume  in  his  hat  and  a  light  spear  in  his  hand.  It  was  no 
other  than  Giulio  Brigaldi. 

"  I  should  have  wamed  her,"  he  added,  addressing  a  companion 
who  now  made  his  appearance. 

The  second  comer  was  fantastically  attired  in  a  parti-colorcd 
dress  of  red  and  yellow.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  of  the  same 
colors,  decked  with  silver  bells,  the  token  of  his  calling,  for  this 
queer  personage  was  no  other  than  a  fool,  or  jester,  in  those  days 
an  indispensable  attendant  of  a  man  of  rank. 

"  I  should  have  warned  her,  should  I  not,  Tonio  V  he  repeated. 

"  To  what  purpose,  master  of  mine";"  replied  Tonio.  "They 
say  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  own  way,  and  I  am  sure  on't,  a 
wilful  woman  must.  You  can  as  soon  stop  a  runaway  horse  with 
a  bit  of  straw  and  a  rein  of  packthread,  as  hinder  a  woman  from 
following  her  whimsies." 

"  You  malign  them,  knave.  You  are  always  speaking  ill  of 
women." 

"  It  is  but  returning  the  compliment,  then,"  said  the  jester. 

"  Go  up  the  glen,  sirrah,"  said  Giulio,  "  and  post  yourself  in 
the  pathway  at  the  stone  cross,  and  warn  the  lady  or  any  other 
rider,  not  to  return  by  this  road.    It  were  perilous." 

"  To  think  of  my  running  after  a  woman  to  hinder  her  breaking 
her  neck  !"  said  Tonio  to  himself,  as  he  scrambled  up  the  rocky 
pathway  and  disappeared  in  the  distance  to  execute  his  master's 
mandate. 

Giulio  leaned  upon  his  spear  musingly. 

"  What  a  vision  of  beauty !"  thought  he.  "  Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  these  solitudes  being  blessed  with  such  a  dazzling  im- 
age? Who  could  she  be?  she  was  splendidly  attired,  and  in  her 
cap  she  wore  gems  worth  a  duke's  ransom.  Yet  they  were  dim  in 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes." 

As  he  gazed  mechanically  in  the  direction  which  the  lady  had 
taken,  the  sky  was  suddenly  darkened.  Down  swept  the  heron 
with  the  falcon  above  him  in  full  pursuit. 

"  Bravely  flown,  my  gallant  hawk  !"  cried  Giulio,  the  ardor  of 
the  sportsman  banishing  every  other  emotion  for  the  moment. 

But  the  current  of  his  thought  was  speedily  changed  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  princess.  She  came  down  the  dangerous  path 
at  full  speed,  witn  a  careless  rein,  her  eyes  raised  to  view  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chase.  Giulio  dared  not  shout  a  warning,  for  fear  of 
startling  her  horse.  He  could  but  wait  the  result  of  her  rashness 
in  breathless  agony.  The  horse  passed  the  bridge  safely,  but  at 
the  sudden  turn  of  the  rocky  path,  he  missed  his  footing,  fell,  and 
as  he  rolled  over,  the  fair  rider  was  thrown  into  the  torrent,  and 
instantly  swept  like  a  floating  feather  to  the  pool.  The  whole 
scene  occupied  scarcely  a  minute,  and  almost  before  that  period 
had  elapsed,  Giulio  had  plunged  into  the  lake  and  seizing  the 
precious  waif  had  borne  her  in  safety  to  the  bank.  How  he  hung 
over  her  lovely  face,  watching  her  return  to  consciousness  !  It 
was  not  long  before  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  perceiving  a  stranger 
bending  over,  the  color  mounted  to  her  late  pallid  cheeks. 

"  Where  am  IV  she  asked,  gazing  around  her. 

"  Safe,  lady,"  answered  Giulio.  "  But  I  fear  the  consequences 
of  this  plunge  in  the  cold  stream." 

«  Nay — it  was  but  an  unasked-for  bath.  Nature  is  bountiful  to 
me,"  said  the  princess/with  a  slight  smile. 

"  But  your  garments  are  dripping,"  answered  Giulio. 

"  The  sun  will  dry  them,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Nay,  lady.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  poor  shel- 
ter of  my  house,  your  wants  shall  be  cared  for." 

"  It  matters  not,  signor.  I  must  rejoin  my  friends,"  said  the 
lady.    "  Where  is  Orlando'?" 

The  question  annoyed  Giulio.  Was  he  already  in  love  t  Did 
his  heart  beat  at  the  mention  of  a  supposed  rival  t 

"  Orlando  V  he  repeated. 

"Ay,  signor — my  horse." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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COAT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

REVOLUTIONARY  RELICS. 
We  present  our  renders,  on  tins  page,  with  accurate  drawings  of 
some  of  the  relies  of  the  revolution — homely  ohjeets  in  themselves, 
but  deeply  interesting,  nay  saered,  from  association.    We  all 
know  how  closely  identified  the  garment  becomes  with  the  wearer. 


RELICS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  mantle  of  the  dead  Omar  exhibited  by  Mark  Antony  moved 
his  countrymen  to  "  mutiny  and  rage."  The  gray  surtout  and 
cocked  hat  of  Napoleon  were  enough  of  themselves  to  set  all 
Paris  in  a  ferment ;  the  cap  of  Gessler  was  made  to  represent 


Washington's  bier — body  guard  flag. 


himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Swiss.  Those  artists  have  succeed- 
ed best  and  shown  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
who  have  represented  the  Father  of  his  Country  "  in  his  habit  as 
he  lived,"  not  as  a  Roman  consul  or  a  Greek  arehon.  The  dress 
which  a  man  has  worn  acquires  something  of  his  personality. 
Thus  we  recognize  a  friend  at  n  distance  by  the  air  of  his  gar- 
ments long  before  we  can  distinguish  his  features.  The  garb  of  a 
hero  becomes  a  part  of  history,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  articles 
he  has  worn,  when  happily  they  have  been  preserved  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  we  seem  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  conception  of 
the  man  ;  imagination  and  memory  supplying  a  distinct  image  of 
the  form  on  which  they  have  rested.  Hence  it  is  no  idle  or  un- 
worthy curiosity  which  impels  us  to  study  and  to  prize  these  relies 
of  the  past.  Of  the  relics  of  Washington,  depicted  on  this  page, 
some  are  preserved  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  others 
belong  to  the  corporation  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  are  deposited 
in  a  room  over  the  market  house  of  that  city.  We  have  first  the 
coat  of  Washington.  It  is  of  the  old  revolutionary  cut,  and  made 
of  blue  cloth,  with  collars,  cuffs  and  facings  of  boff-Jknd  gilt  but- 
tons. The  vest  and  small-clothes  are  represented  in  another  en- 
graving. Below  the  coat  are  seen  a  chair,  staff,  small  sword  and 
belt  which  belonged  to  Washington.  Lower  down  are  sketches  of 
the  bier  upon  which  his  honored  remains  were  taken  to  the  tomb 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  flag  of  his  Life-guard.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  page  are  his  masonic  chair,  regalia  and  emblems.  All 
these  objects,  originally  of  small  intrinsic  value,  are  now  priceless. 
They  are  gazed  upon  yearly  by  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  and 
by  strangers  from  abroad,  for  the  fame  and  the  love  of  Washing- 
ton belongs  to  the  whole  world.  In  him  and  through  him,  all  hu- 
manity was  dignified,  and  the  memory  of  the  "  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  is  cherished  by 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  old  world  almost  as  reverentially  as 
by  the  freemen  of  the  new.  If  virtue  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  of  greatness,  as  it  undoubtedly  should  be,  then  our 
Washington  stands  on  record  as  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived. 
Cromwell  was  great — Napoleon  was  great — in  intellect  unap- 
proachable, but  there  are  dark  spots  on  the  lustre  of  their  reputa- 
tion. Personal  ambition  sullied  the  character  of  these  wonderful 
men,  and  darkened  the  close  of  their  career.    But  Washington 


FLAG   OF  MORGANS    REGIMENT  RICHMOND  RIFLE 

RANGERS'  FLAG  CAMP  CHEST  PACK  SADDLE. 

was  from  first  to  last  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  selfishness. 
Moreover,  his  "  modesty  was  equal  to  his  merit."  From  his  lips 
never  fell  a  syllable  about  his  "  mission."  He  never  claimed  to 
be  a  "  man  of  destiny,"  not  even  when  ho  had  emerged  unscathed 
from  the  rifle  balls  of  Braddock's  defeat.  Love  of  country  was 
his  ruling  passion,  steadfastness  of  purpose  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. The  victor  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  was  master  of 
himself.  Undazzled  by  the  tempting  offers  of  friend  and  foe,  he  ac- 
cepted at  the  hands  of  his  grateful  countrymen  only  their  authority 
to  serve  them,  and  he  resigned  that  authority  into  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen,  when  his  term  of  service  had  expired,  without  a  re- 
gret. History  has  no  other. record  of  self-denial  like  this.  In  the 
centre  of  this  page  are  sketches  of  the  flag  of  General  Morgan's 
regiment,  the  Richmond  Rifle  Rangers'  flag,  carried  at  the  siege  of 
York  town,  a  leathern  camp  chest  and  a  pack-saddle.  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, whose  flag  we  have  here  displayed,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1738. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  accompanied  Braddock  as  a  teamster 
in  his  fatal  campaign  against  the  French  and  Indians.  For  an  al- 
leged insult  to  a  British  officer,  he  received  five  hundred  lashes 
without  flinching,  and  an  apology  for  the  wrong  done  him  with 
equal  indifference.  He  afterwards  received  a  commission  in  the 
provincial  army,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Washington,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  and  adroitness  in  fighting  the 
Indians.  In  1775  he  received  a  captaincy  from  Congress,  and 
with  ninety-six  rifles,  the  germ  of  his  famous  rifle  regiment, 
marched  to  Boston.  He  was  in  the  van  of  Arnold's  perilous  and 
trying  expedition  to  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  took  command  when  the  leader  was  wounded. 
Though  he  fought  desperately,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  such 
was  the  enemy's  respect  for  his  courage,  that  he  was  offered  a  col- 
onelcy in  the  British  army,  which  he  indignantly  refused.  Arnold, 
the  American  leader  in  that  expedition,  was  afterwards  made  a 
brigadier  general  by  King  George,  subsequently  to  his  treason  at 
West  Point.  When  restored  by  exchange  to  the  American  lines, 
Morgan  was  made  a  colonel,  and  did  good  service  with  his  reg- 
iment of  riflemen.  He  was  next  promoted  to  a  brigadier  gen- 
eralship and  marched  to  the  South.  Here  he  performed  his  most 
brilliant  exploit,  the  defeat  of  the  British  under  Tarleton  at  the 
Cowpens,  January  17,  1781.  For  that  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  and  a  gold  medal. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  July  6,  1800.  The  last  engrav- 
ing on  this  page  represents  two  glorious  trophies — the  upper  one 
a  flag  taken  at  Yorktown,  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  a 
camp  chest  and  flag  captured  from  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Our  artist  has  presented  us  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  an  event 
Which,  at  this  period  of  universal  national  rejoicing,  is  uppermost 
in  the  popular  mind,  an  event  which  "  opened  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  The  prominent  actors  in  this  thrilling 
scene  of  a  great  historical  drama  can  be  no  more  forgotten  than 
the  deed  itself,  which  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes  and  honor  in 
their  country's  service.  Hancock,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  their 
noble  compeers,  are  figures  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  will  never 
tire  of  repeating.  "  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Adams,"  says  Edward 
Everett  (Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson),  "  and  probably  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  independence  should  be  declared  in  the  fall  of  1775, 
but  the  country  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  the  measure.  At  length 
the  accepted  time  arrived.  In  May,  1776,  the  colonics,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Adams,  were  invited  by  the  General  Congress 
to  establish  their  several  State  governments.  On  the  seventh  of 
June,  the  resolution  of  independence  was  moved  by  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee.  On  the  eleventh,  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  an- 
nounce this  resolution  to  the  world,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Adams  stood  at  tho  head  of  this  committee.  From  their 
designation  by  ballot  to  this  most  honorable  duty,  their  prominent 
standing  in  the  Congress  might  alone  be  inferred.  In  their  ami- 
cable deference  each  to  the  other,  respecting  the  great  trust  of 


of  the  times,  was  not  publicly  and  generally  entertained  until  a 
few  months  before  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration.  Patrick  Henry 
espoused  the  idea,  and  enthusiastically  predicted  its  adoption  in 
1773;  but  in  the  Congress  of  1774,  no  such  extreme  measure  was 
broached.  Loyalty  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation  were  still  ad- 
hered to.  But  the  events  of  1775  produced  a  change  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  occupation  of  Boston  by  armed  hirelings,  the  events 
of  April  19  and  June  17  rapidly  ripened  public  sentiment  to  a  con- 
summation that  became  inevitable.  In  his  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Common  Sense,"  published  early  in  1776,  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  country,  read  by  the  troops  at  their  bivouacs,  by  tho 
yeomen  at  their  firesides,  and  commented  on  by  speakers  at  town 
meetings,  Thomas  Paine  employed  language  that  admitted  of  no 
misconstruction.  He  declared  himself  emphatically  in  favor  of 
independence,  and  he  justified  his  conclusion  by  impregnable  logic 
and  undeniable  facts.  "  It  matters  very  little  now,"  he  says,  in 
his  bold,  direct  manner,  "what  the  king  of  England  either  says  or 
does,  he  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral  and  human 
obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience  beneath  his  feet,  and 
by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  universal  hatred.  It  is  now  for  the  interest  of 
America  to  provide  for  herself.  She  hath  already  a  large  and 
young  family,  whom  it  is  more  her  duty  to  take  care  of,  than  to  bo 


cast  tho  die  by  proposing  the  following  resolution :  "  That 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States  ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  tho  state 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  John 
Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution,  and  thus  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  momentous 
crisis.  The  resolution  was  taken  up  three  days  afterwards,  and 
then  postponed  till  the  first  of  July,  a  committee  being  appointed 
to  draft  a  declaration  in  the  interval.  That  committee  consisted 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York.  Jefferson  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  committee.  To  him  was  delegated  the 
task  of  writing  the  Declaration,  which  by  Mr.  Lee's  resolution  was 
taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  first  of  July,  the  chair 
being  filled  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  father  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, President  of  the  United  States  in  1840.  Jefferson's  draft 
of  the  Declaration  was  debated,  slightly  modified  and  agreed  to  in 
the  course  of  a  three  days'  Session.  No  record  of  that  thrilling 
debate  has  come  down,  only  some  fragmentary  reminiscences  of 
tho  participants  of  the  drama.  The  genius  of  Webster  broke  that 
silence  by  an  imaginary  eloquence,  and  his  sentence,  "  Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration  ! 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  REPORTED  TO  CONGRESS. 


composing  the  all-important  document,  we  witness  their  patriotic 
disinterestedness  and  their  mutual  respect.  This  trust  devolved 
on  Jefferson,  and  with  it  rests  on  him  the  imperishable  renown  of 
having  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  have  been 
the  instrument  of  expressing,  in  one  brief,  decisive  act,  the  concen- 
trated will  and  resolution  of  a  whole  family  of  States ;  of  unfold- 
ing, in  one  all-important  manifesto,  the  causes,  the  motives  and 
the  justification  of  this  great  movement  in  human  affairs;  to  have 
been  permitted  to  give  the  impress  and  peculiarity  of  his  own 
mind  to  a  charter  of  human  right,  destined,  or,  rather,  let  me  say, 
already  elevated  to  an  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  men,  equal 
to  anything  human  ever  borne  on  parchment,  or  expressed  in  tho 
visible  signs  of  thought, — this  is  the  glory  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
To  have  been  among  the  first  of  those  who  foresaw  and  broke  the 
way  for  this  great  consummation  ;  to  have  been  the  mover  of 
numerous  decisive  acts,  its  undoubted  precursors ;  to  have  been 
among  many  able  and  generous  spirits,  united  in  this  perilous  ad- 
venture, by  acknowledgment  unsurpassed  in  zeal,  and  unequalled 
in  ability;  to  have  been  exclusively  associated  with  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  ;  and  then,  with  a  fervid  and  overwhelming  elo- 
quence, to  have  taken  the  lead  in  inspiring  the  Congress  to  adopt 
and  proclaim  it, — this  is  the  glory  of  John  Adams."  The  idea  of 
a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  though  unquestionably 
latent,  for  a  long  time  previous,  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  spirits 


granting  away  her  property  to  support  a  power  which  has  become 
a  reproach  to  men  and  Christians."  The  note  of  defiance  was 
sounded,  the  colonies  were  not  backward  in  repeating  the  chal- 
lenge. North  Carolina  authorized  her  congressional  delegation  to 
concur  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Massachusetts  spoke 
in  the  same  strain  ;  Virginia  directed  her  delegates  to  propose  tho 
measure ;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  wero  for 
the  measure  ;  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  sanctioned  it ;  the  Mary- 
land convention  forbade  their  delegates  to  vote  for  independence, 
but  rescinded  the  prohibition  at  the  instance  of  Charles  Carroll 
and  other  patriots.  The  delegates  in  Congress  from  ten  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  specially  authorized  to  support  the  measure, 
which,  when  adopted,  was  universally  ratified.  On  tho  10th  of 
May,  1776,  the  Congress  "Resolved, — that  it  bo  recommended 
to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonics, 
where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
hath  hitherto  been  established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as 
shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particu- 
lar and  Americans  in  general."  A  preamble  to  this  resolution 
declared  that  it  was  "irreconcilable  to  reason  ami  a  good  con- 
science for  tlu>  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for  'he  support 
of  the  government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."  This  was 
the  initiative  step,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Richard  Henry  Lee  to 


Living,  it  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
shall  bo  my  dying  sentiment — independence  now  and  indepen- 
dence forever !"  rings  like  the  actual  utterance  of  the  patriotic  lips 
to  which  he  attributed  the  words.  Edward  Kutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  I  should  advise  persisting 
in  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  though  it  were  re- 
vealed from  Heaven  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  to 
perish,  and  only  one  of  a  thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his  lib- 
erty." When  John  Dickenson,  who  thought  the  Declaration  pre- 
mature, was  urging  delay,  declaring  that  the  people  were  not  ripo 
for  the  measure,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon  replied:  "Not  ripo, 
sir  !  In  my  judgment,  wc  are  not  only  ripe  but  rotting  !  Almost 
every  colony  has  dropped  from  its  parent  stem,  and  your  own  pro- 
vince, sir,  needs  no  more  sunshine  to  mature  it."  The  Declaration 
was  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  little  past  noon  on  the  4th 
of  July.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  witty  Dr.  Franklin,  to  his 
colleagues,  "we  must  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  surely  hang 
separately."  The  old  bell,  yet  extant,  and  banging  in  the  cupola 
of  the  State  House,  at  Philadelphia,  pealed  out  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  gathered  multitudes  in  the  streets.  There  were  no  telegraphs 
iu  those  days,  but  the  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Fast  as  man  could 
ride,  the  intelligence  spread  north,  south,  cast  and  west,  till  the 
thirteen  colonics  were  apprized  that  their  representatives  had  been 
true  to  their  trust,  and  a  new  empire  was  born  into  the  world. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LITTLE  TEACHERS. 

BT  II.  B.  t.  WE08TSR. 

Little  things  do  teach  in,  often, 

More  than  greater  objects  <lo: 
RTwtHng  low,  in  obfeare  places, 
Lifting  up  their  apwHnft  faces — 

(iiving  lessons  erer  new. 

Testcrmorn,  down  in  the  meadow, 
And  wliile  yet  the  gran  was  wet. 

Blooming  midst  the  scented  clover, 

Peeping  up  from  its  preen  cover, 
Was  a  blue-eyed  violet. 

Dallying  with  a  cry  stal  dew-drop 
It  had  caught  when  night  was  on, 

Smiled  this  unambitious  flower, 

Teaching  with  unconscious  power, 
Unsupported  and  alone. 

little  words  are  oft  suggestive 

More  than  learned  essays  are: 
Oft  convey  corrector  meaning 
Than  our  speeches,  wliich  go  gleaning 

In  the  mystic  pant  atir. 

little  children,  that  go  laughing 

Through  the  years  of  childhood  sweet, 
Serve  us  up  ideas  truer, 
Questions,  answers,  fresher,  newer, 
Than  from  sages  oft  we  get. 

That  ua  little  child  should  lead  as — " 

Does  it  strike  us  with  surprise  t 
That  a  knowledge  past  our  guessing, 
Itieh  with  prophecy  and  blessing. 

Should  gleam  fcirth  from  those  bright  eye»? 

Little  things  do  teach  ns,  often, 

More  than  greater  objects  do : 
Nestling  low,  in  obscure  places, 
Speaking  from  their  upturned  face* 

Lessons  ever  fre-sh  and  new. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RIVAL  MAIDENS. 

A  STOEY  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  GIDDINCI9  H.  IIALLOU. 

CHAPTER  I. 

11  Belle  rose  porporine, 
Che  tra  spine 
Sull"  aurora  non  aprite." 

Tiirs  sang  Niccolo  Cnneta,  the  goldsmith  of  Strada  Colonna, 
as,  bending  over  his  work,  lie  ever  and  nnon  threw  a  glance  toward 
a  back  window  of  his  shop.  Through  this  window,  albeit  some- 
what dimmed  witli  dost,  lie  eould  easily  reconnoitre  a  little  group 
whose  pantomime  possessed  him,  for  the  time  being,  with  scarce 
less  interest  than  did  the  fashioning  of  the  jewel  work  before  him. 
Now  humming,  stealthily,  a  line  of  song,  now  peering,  with  sharp 
eye,  at  the  action  of  file  and  lmrnisher,  and  anon,  with  a  lurking 
smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  taking  fresh  note  of  the  party 
out  of  door,  the  worthy  smith  made  himself  as  busy  as  a  hee. 

"  I'  faith,"  he  said,  as,  at  last,  a  shadow  of  impatience  crossed 
his  hrow  ;  "  this  'prentice  of  mine  rinds  more  attractive  Stuff  in  yon 
damsel  than  he  meets  with  in  the  shop.  I  think  it  well  for  my 
affairs  that  Messer  Antonio  and  his  daughter  sojourn  some  few 
leagues  from  our  city  of  Bologna.  And  yet  I  cannot  blame  the 
lad  ;  for  the  girl  is  ns  fair  to  see  as  my  beet  opal,  and  that  is  a  gem 
which  the  noldest  prince  of  all  Italy  might  be  proud  to  wear." 

The  car  of  Messer  Antonio  was  drawn  up  at  the  hack  entrance 
of  the  shop,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  by  its  owner,  to  escape 
comparison  with  the  pretentions  equipages  which  the  wants  of 
luxurv  so  often  brought  to  the  front  door  of  the  skilful  jeweller. 
Yet  Antonio  was,  after  his  fashion,  n  man  of  substance,  and,  as 
such,  by  no  means  wanting  in  proper  estimation  of  self.  He  was 
a  prosperous  wool-grower  of  Spoleto,  and  had  come  to  Bologna, 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  to  see  the  town  and  pick  up  a 
few  such  fashions  as  might  hefit  their  purse  and  station.  His 
especial  errand  at  the  jeweller's  was  to  see  his  nephew  Ginlio,  who, 
from  a  child,  had  dwelt  in  his  own  family  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  youth's  apprenticeship  to  master  Niccolo.  Ginlio  had 
thriven  well,  both  in  workmanly skill  ami  in  personal  appearance]; 
and  though  the  shrewd  wool-grower  looked  with  more  satisfaction 
to  the  former  acquirement,  it  might  be  suspected  that  the  eyes  of 
his  fair  daughter,  Krancesea,  were  more  attracted  by  the  latter 
particular.  At  all  events,  her  countenance  acknowledged  the  at- 
tentions of  (iitilio,  who,  while  answering  his  uncle's  questions, 
contrived  to  hold  a  little  aside  converse  with  Krancesea,  in  which, 
jf  words  of  mouth  were  scanty,  smiles  and  glances  were  sufficient 
for  every  necessary  purpose.  The  youngest  sister,  a  bright-eyed 
girl  of  some  six  or  seven  years,  was  busily  engaged  in  observing 
the  various  wonders  which  attracted  her  view  in  the  appearance  of 
the  city,  which  she  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  Her  exclamations 
indicated  the  emotion  which  she  felt  on  beholding  these  unaccus- 
tomed scenes. 

"  Francesca  !  sister  Franccsca  !"  she  petulantly  exclaimed,  as 
she  perceived  the  disregard  paid  to  her  queries  and  interjections. 
"  Why  cannot  you  tell  me  a  little  about  all  these  things?  There 
you  sit,  looking,  you  and  Ginlio,  as  though  you  did  not  meet  at 
least  every  three  weeks.  One  would  think  that  neither  of  you  had 
eyes  for  anything  else  in  the  whole  world." 

This  interruption  effectually  diverted  the  attention  of  Franceses, 


who,  blushing  with  shame,  rebuked  Rosa.  The  latter  pointed  a 
silent  rejoinder;  but  the  jolly  wool-grower  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  Sits  the  wind  so  ?"  he  said.  "  You  should  have  a 
care,  little  one,  how  you  carelessly  fling  your  words  about.  They 
may  hit  harder  than  you  wot  of.  But  prithee,  dame,  we  keep 
master  Ginlio  idle,  beside  neglecting  our  own  work.  So  let  us  be 
jogging.  Addie,  Ginlio  !  We  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  the  usual 
season.    Flip,  Jacquctto." 

At  this  signal,  Antonio's  mule  started  nimbly  off,  and  presently 
Ginlio,  drawing  a  long  breath,  re-entered  the  shop.  As  he  came 
in,  Niccolo  looked  up  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  So  the  uncle  and  the  pretty  ones  arc  gone.  But,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  how  comes  on  that  piece  ordered  by  the  Signora  Mar- 
garita ?  You  know  that  it  is  not  yet  done,  and  that  it  is  near  the 
time  when  it  should  be  called  for." 

"  Pardon  me,  master,"  replied  the  apprentice;  "  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced "much  this  last  half  hour,  it  is  true,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  O  it  docs  not  matter  much,"  replied  the  smith,  bending  over 
his  lathe  and  speaking  by  snatches.  "  1  Belle  rose  porporine  ' — that 
is  to  say,  I  was  once  young  myself.  '  Che  tra  spine ' — and  we 
must  expect  a  little  light-headedness  at  that  season  of  life." 

No  comment  being  made  on  this  morsel  of  philosophy,  the  two 
labored  for  some  time  in  silence,  till  the  attention  of  Ginlio  was 
at  length  irresistibly  engaged  by  a  cause  which  presently  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  ears  of  his  master,  who  turned  to  the  front 
window. 

"Ha!"  he  said;  "as  I  live,  those  roystcrers  across  the  street 
are  going  to  set  us  all  by  the  cars.  As  for  myself,  I  am  a  man  of 
peace,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  broils.  Come,  then, 
t vinl io,  up  with  these  shutters,  else  some  of  the  rogues  will  pre- 
sently be  helping  themselves  to  our  wares  amidst  the  confusion." 

But  the  youth  seemed  wholly  heedless  of  his  master's  command. 

"  Ten  upon  two  I"  he  exclaimed,  flushed  with  indignation  ;  and, 
seizing  a  sword  which  lay  near,  he  rushed  out  of  the  shop.  Nic- 
colo, for  a  moment,  remained  motionless  with  amazement. 

"  The  evil  one  hath  possessed  the  lad  !"  he  said.  "  Cannot  he 
suffer  these  men  to  brain  each  other,  but  he  must  have  a  finger 
in  the  matter  ?  However,"  he  added,  with  another  glance  through 
the  w  indow,  "  it  behooi  es  me  to  look  after  the  lad  ;  for  am  I  not, 
for  the  time  being,  his  lawful  guardian  !  I  wish  he  had  not  such 
a  waspish  spirit." 

So  saving,  he  quickly  secured  the  inner  fastenings  of  the  shop, 
and,  snatching  a  good  Milan  blade  (for  the  worthy  smith,  like 
others  of  his  trade,  dealt  a  little  in  fine  cutlery),  sallied  forth  to 
the  fray,  in  which  he  presently  manifested  more  heat  of  temper 
than  his  pacific  words  had  promised.  His  own  indignation  became 
hardly  less  vivid  than  that  of  Giulio  on  perceiving  a  dignified- 
looking  person  defending  himself  singly  against  a  crowd  of  assail- 
ants, having  been,  at  the  first  onset,  forsaken  by  his  servant. 
Heartily  as  the  assistance  of  Giulio  and  his  master  was  rendered, 
it,  nevertheless,  came  too  late  ;  for  they  had  only  time  to  exchange 
a  few  thrusts,  when  their  companion  fell  to  the  ground,  mortally 
wounded.  The  brunt  of  assault  was  now  turned  on  the  two 
craftsmen,  when  the  leader  of  the  bravoes  cried  out  with  a  peremp- 
tory voice : 

"  Hold  there  !  We  have  done  our  work,  and  that  shall  be  suf- 
ficient. Let  them  go  their  way.  \Vc  meddle  not  with  them,  if 
they  choose  not  to  with  us." 

So  saying,  he  forthwith  drew  off  his  followers,  a  course  partly 
dictated  by  motives  of  prudence,  now  that  numbers  of  the  citizens 
were  hastening  to  the  scene  of  blood.  Niccolo  nnd  Giulio  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  questioners. 

"  How  happens  this?"  was  the  inquiry.  "Here  lies  Signor 
Annibale  slain,  and  who  is  it  that  hath  done  the  deed  1" 

"It  is  a  foul  act  and  a  cowardly,"  said  another,  "but  one  well 
worthy  the  name  of  Canneschi.  It  was  Battista  Canneschi,  the 
Bcntivoglio's  own  marriage  relative,  who  did  the  treachery." 

"  I  have  lost  my  best  customer,"  said  Niccolo,  as  he  brushed  the 
moisture  from  his  eyes.  "  Always  for  the  very  best,  and  never 
bated  me  a  panlo  in  the  price.    I  shall  never  sec  his  like  again." 

Wliile  each  gave  utterance  to  his  grief  after  his  own  fashion, 
Giulio  supported  the  head  of  the  dying  man,  and  carried  to  his 
lips  a  cup  of  water  which  some  one  hastily  brought  in  answer  to 
the  'prentice's  demand.  The  Bentivoglio,  opening  his  eyes,  turned 
them  on  the  youth. 

"  A  priest,"  he  said,  Hi  a  faint  whisper.  "  Nay — too  late.  Raise 
thy  sword  hilt,  friend." 

Giulio  raised  the  sword,  which,  with  its  handle  bearing  the  rude 
similitude  of  a  cross,  oft  served,  in  that  period,  both  as  cause  and 
consoler  of  closing  life.  The  wounded  man  clasped  his  hands, 
his  lips  moved  for  an  instant,  and  then  Annibale  Bentivoglio  was 
numbered  with  the  dead.  A  shutter  from  Niccolo's  shop,  and  the 
pikes  wdiich  two  citizens  had  borne,  formed  the  bier  on  which  the 
hody  was  conveyed  to  the  family  mansion.  By  the  time  they  had 
reached  the  gateway  of  the  court,  the  crowd  had  increased  to  near 
two  hundred  in  number.  The  bearers  of  the  corpse,  with  a  few 
others,  passed  through  the  court  into  an  inner  room,  when  they 
lay  down  their  burden.  As  they  thus  deposited  the  body,  the 
daughter  of  Bentivoglio,  hastily  entering,  knelt  by  the  lifeless 
form,  and  threw  her  arms  about  its  neck.  After  a  brief  and  pas- 
sionate embrace,  she  arose,  and  throwing  back  her  jetty  and  dis- 
hevelled tresses : 

"  Who  of  ye,"  she  exclaimed,  witli  eyes  flashing  through  the 
tears  which  dimmed  them,  "  who  of  ye  stood  by  him  at  the  last 
moment  I  Hid  he  die  alone,  without  a  single  arm  raised  in  his 
defence  I  Where  are  those  who  placed  their  good  swords  between 
him  and  his  murderers  !" 

"  Signora,"  replied  one  of  the  citizens,  "the  onset  was  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected  that  there  was  scarce  chance  for  help.  But 


that  brave  youth  yonder  (pointing  to  Giulio)  is,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive, wounded  in  his  behalf,  and  Messer  Niccolo  was  but  a  mo- 
ment behind  him.  Others  of  us  hastened  at  the  alarm,  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  Your  noble  father  had  fallen.  It  now  only  remains 
for  those  who  loved  him  to  avenge  him." 

Margarita  came  forward  a  step  or  two,  and  extending  her  hands 
towards  Giulio,  whose  arm  was  bound  with  a  bloody  kerchief,  she 
said  : 

"  The  thanks  of  the  orphaned  are  yours,  fair  sir.  Most  freely 
would  I  have  given  my  own  life,  instead  of  that  which  we  have 
lost ;  and  what  can  I  say  to  him  who  offered  himself  in  my  place  1" 

Giulio  bowed  low. 

"  I  have  hut  attempted  my  duty,  fair  lady,  as  others  also  have 
vainly  done.    Would  that  we  could  have  been  in  better  season." 

"  Ay ;  but  we  can  revenge  him !"  said  a  deep  voice  from  tho 
crowd,  who  were  gathering  round. 

The  form  of  Margarita  dilated  as  she  cast  a  glance  around  tho 
npartment. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  my  father  was  yours  also.  He  was  the  friend 
of  nil  that  was  good  and  brave.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  poor, 
the  guardian  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  There  he  lies, 
basely  murdered.    Shall  he  die  unavenged?" 

Her  beautiful  features,  lit  with  orbs  as  dark  as  night,  and  flash- 
ing with  Pythonic  fire,  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  every  bosom. 

"  No  I"  was  the  nnswering  cry.    "  We  trill  avenge  him  !" 

"  And  you  ?"  she  continued,  turning  her  glowing  glance  full 
upon  Guilio.  "  You,  who  saw  him  fall, — who  felt  the  blow  which 
struck  him  down  ?" 

"  Lady,"  answered  the  youth,  with  a  quivering  lip,  "  blood  I 
can  willingly  shed  in  defence,  but — " 

"  Citizens,"  interrupted  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  know  ye  that 
Battista  Canneschi  hath  done  this  foul  deed,  purposing  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ?  Know  ye  also  that  the  duko 
is  already  marching  hither  ?  To  arms,  all  those  who  would  not 
lose  their  freedom !" 

"  Then  heart  and  hand  I  freely  join  !"  exclaimed  Giulio. 

A  stern  exultation  lighted  up  the  face  of  Margarita.  A  hoarse 
murmur,  thrilling  through  the  assembly,  deepened  in  the  cry : 

"  To  the  Palazzo  Canneschi !    The  Palazzo  Canneschi !" 

CHAPTER  II. 
At  the  first  sight  they  have  changed  eyes. —  Temptst. 

"A  bloody  deed,  and  one  most  honorably  requited." 

"  The  punishment  followed  quick  upon  it,"  said  Count  Poppi. 
"  It  appears  that  Battista  was  deceived  with  regard  to  the  near 
approuch  of  the  duke,  to  whom,  as  you  well  know,  he  purposed  to 
deliver  the  city.  Neither  had  he  counted  on  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  so  inflamed  by  the  vile  assassination  that  they 
almost  immediately  combined  to  attack  him.  He  retired  to  tho 
neighborhood  of  his  palace,  where  his  retainers  and  pnrtizans  were 
assembled,  and  whither  he  was  quickly  pursued.  The  Canneschi 
could  not  withstand  the  ardor  of  the  citizens  who  assailed  them, 
but  were  cut  down  or  dispersed.  Battista  himself,  having  hidden 
in  a  cellar,  was  presently  discovered,  dragged  forth  to  the  scene  of 
his  crime,  and  then  ignominiously  dispatched." 

"  What  purpose  you  concerning  this  youth — Giulio  Cascerc,  as 
he  is  termed  ?"  said  a  third  speaker,  a  man  of  spare  frame,  whoso 
thin  and  sallow  features  expressed  firmness  and  deliberate  thought. 
It  was  Ncri  Capponi,  eo-ndjutor  of  Cosmo  dc  Medici,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed.  These  two,  accompanied  by  Count 
Poppi,  were  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  hall  in  the  Palaz- 
zo Bentivoglio.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hall,  at  a  win- 
dow overlooking  the  garden,  sat  Margarita  Bentivoglio ;  at  her 
side  a  boy  of  some  six  years,  her  only  brother.  Thither  the  eagle 
glance  of  Cosmo  was  for  an  instant  thrown,  and  as  instantly  with- 
drawn. 

"  My  own  opinion,"  he  replied,  "is  not  fully  formed.  Wo 
should  see  what  metal  this  stripling  is  of.  Will  he  prove  answer- 
able to  our  purpose,  or  otherwise  ?  My  good  count,  can  you  as- 
sure me  that  there  is  no  error  in  this  singular  story  which  you  have 
related  concerning  the  youth  ?" 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  replied  Count  Poppi.  "  Let  me  recount  to 
you  the  particulars,  and  you  will  judge  if  I  can  he  mistaken,  unless 
irilftdly.  Many  years  since,  when  I  wns  still  young,  and  wliile  my 
father  was  yet  living,  Ercole,  the  cousin  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio, 
visited  our  castle.  In  the  neighborhood  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  village  girl  by  the  name  of  Vcrna.  She  was  licautiful,  vir- 
tuous and  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  and  inspired '  Ercole  with  so 
great  a  passion  that,  perceiving  he  could  obtain  her  on  no  other 
terms,  he  married  her.  Mark  the  result.  In  a  few  months'  time 
he  became  weary  of  his  acquisition.  His  pride,  also,  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  her  inferior  birth,  nnd  incited  him  to  sunder  the  tie 
which  he  had  so  unhappily  formed.  He  forsook  her.  His  cruel 
conduct  entirely  alienated  her  affection  ;  and  the  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  gave  birth  never  bore  his  father's  name.  Some  time  after- 
ward, a  young  man,  Andrea  Cascerc  by  name,  knowing  her  story, 
sought  and  obtained  her  in  marriage.  The  pair  removed  a  few 
miles  from  their  former  habitation,  and,  on  their  death,  the  child 
of  Ercole,  passing  as  Giulio  Cascerc,  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
Antonio,  the  brother  of  Andrea.  The  youth  has  always  been 
known  as  the  nephew  of  Antonio,  the  wool-grower.  The  original 
fact  was  mostly  forgotten  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  ;  for  it 
had  been  fully  known  to  but  few,  and  Ercole  procured  the  silence 
of  those  who  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  tongue.  Nevertheless, 
the  means  of  proof  are  at  hand.  Such,  my  lord,  arc  the  facts  of 
the  case.    It  remains  for  you  to  use  them  as  you  will." 

"  A  romantic  story,  in  good  sooth,"  replied  Cosmo,  musingly. 
"But  I  do  not  doubt  it  now.  Your  own  nssurance  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  my  belief.  But  nothing  of  this  has,  as  yet,  been  told 
in  Bologna  ?" 
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The  countenance  of  Poppi  discovered  some  confusion. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  may  have  been  somewhat  imprudent. 
I  cannot  deny  but  that  some  rumor  of  this  has  gone  abroad  in  the 
city.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  a  rumor.  I  have  said  nothing  dis- 
tinctly.' 'The  story  can  easily  be  made  to  destroy  itself,  if  such  a 
course  be  deemed  necessary.  But  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  so. 
The  people  are  bent  on  having  a  Bentivoglio  to  govern  them. 
Since  the  only  known  male  representative  is  a  mere  infant,  what 
other  than  the  youth  Giulio  can  we  find  adapted  to  our  purpose?" 

"  You  say  well,"  rejoined  Cosmo.  "  But  consider  how  great 
are  the  interests  which  lie  at  stake.  Imagine  this  youth  become 
the  ruler  of  Bologna.  Let  him  prove  unwisely  ambitious,  weak, 
or  vicious.  How  fatal  might  be  the  chance  for  all  Italy.  The 
duke  lying  ready,  like  a  wild  beast  about  to  spring  from  ambush 
on  it?  prey.  One  unguarded  moment,  and  all  is  lost !  Bologna 
is  no  longer  free.  The  scale  is  turned.  The  cause  of  freedom 
fails,  and  the  most  deadly  danger  threatens  our  own  dear  Florence, 
Venice,  and  every  other  bulwark  of  liberty.  But  enough.  I 
mean  only  that  we  ought  to  proceed  with  prudence.  I  have  sum- 
moned this  youth  to  meet  us  hero  on  some  indifferent  pretext.  Let 
me  question  him,  I  pray  you.  By  his  bearing  let  us  judge  whether 
he  be  the  true  steel  of  which  we  may  form  a  chain  to  bind  the 
common  cause.    And,  look  you,  here  he  arrives  at  the  instant." 

A  servant  opened  a  side  door,  and  Giulio,  entering,  paused  near 
the  threshold.  Cosmo  turned  upon  him  a  quick  and  penetrating 
regard. 

"  As  I  suspected,"  he  said,  to  Neri.  "  The  eaglet  hath  already 
learned  its  parentage.    And,  in  truth,  the  face  docs  not  belie  it." 

Advancing  a  step  or  two,  he  motioned  Giulio  to  approach.  The 
youth  did  so. 

"  Know  you  aught,"  inquired  Cosmo,  "of  a  certain  report  which 
nearly  concerns  your  family  story  ?  Yes,  I  perceive  that  you  do. 
And  I  would  have  you  attend  my  words  closely,  as  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  that  I  have  sent  for  you.  The  recent  sad  events  have 
brought  notice  upon  you,  which  may  open  the  way  to  some  small 
measure  of  fortune  and  authority.  You  will  understand  me, 
doubtless,  when  I  say  that  though  your  birthright  may  not,  to 
speak  plainly,  be  strictly  legitimate,  yet  it  may  stand  in  the  place 
of  one  legally  recognized." 

The  speech  was  interpreted  as  its  author  had  partly  intended. 
A  hot  flush  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Giulio  as  he  answered : 

"  Sir,  if  you  be  indeed  the  noble  Medici  of  whom  I  hear  men 
speak,  you  must  surely  think  my  nature  very  different  from  your 
own,  when  you  suppose  that  I  can  pride  myself  on  a  family  stain, 
or  that  I  am  willing  to  rise  to  fortune  by  its  means." 

"  Hold,  my  dear  youth,"  replied  Cosmo.  "  Have  a  little  patience, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  reason  to  judge  me  less  harshly.  Let 
us,  thon,  suppose  placed  within  your  grasp  the  means  of  power, 
the  opportunity  to  wield  the  fortunes  of  a  state.  Is  there  no  am- 
bitious throb  in  your  bosom  at  the  thought  ?" 

"  Sire,"  answered  Giulio,  slowly  and  sadly,  "  the  prospect  which 
you  have  displayed  is  a  bright  one.  But  the  other  matter  lies 
nearer  to  ray  heart.  Wealth  and  power  are  well.  But  I  do  not 
worship  them.  If  some  unhappy  fortune  has  stained  my  name, 
I  will  not  blazen  its  disgrace  to  the  world,  nor  will  I  make  that 
shame  a  stepping-stone  to  my  rise." 

The  brow  of  Cosmo  became  clouded  and  stern. 
"  You  have  your  choice"  he  said.  "  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
son  of  Andrea  Casccre,  inherit  a  life  of  toil  and  drudgery — igno- 
ble lot !  On  the  other, — but  let  me  try  you  with  one  more  ques- 
tion. Lot  us  suppose  that  your  claim  to  a  Bentivoglio's  right  is  • 
indisputable,  that  no  stain  rests  upon  your  name.  What  then  the 
path  you  would  pursue  V  • 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?"  said  Giulio,  fixing  bis  flashing  eyes  on  the 
countenance  of  the  Medici.  "  A  Bentivoglio,  I  would  net  as  a 
Bentivoglio  should.    Need  I  say  more  ?" 

"  Enough  !"  exclaimed  Cosmo,  turning  quickly  to  his  compan- 
ions, while  his  hand  fell  heavily  on  Giulio's  shoulder.  "  Here 
stands  the  man  !"  And  once  more  addressing  Giulio,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  A  Bentivoglio  you  arc,  in  very  truth  and  honor,  without 
a  shadow  on  your  fair  name.  Sec  that  you  uphold  it  worthily. 
The  fortunes  of  Bologna  now  rest  on  you.  With  your  life  answer 
for  her  safety,  and  for  that  of  Annibale's  children,  whose  rightful 
guardian  you  are." 

Taking  Giulio  by  the  hand,  and,  beckoning  to  Neri  and  Poppi, 
he  proceeded  toward  the  window  where  sat  Margarita,  who  rose 
as  they  approached. 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  Cosmo,  "  I  present  to  you  the  new  found  son 
of  Krcole  Bentivoglio.  On  him  now  rests  the  government  of  Bo- 
logna. May  he  prove  as  worthy  of  the  honor  as  I  now  believe 
him.  And,  pardon  me,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  albeit  sometimes 
abrupt  of  speech,  said  to  be  one  not  devoid  of  judgment.  My 
age  gives  me  liberty  to  speak  when  younger  tongues  should  be 
silent.  I  would  that  a  nearer  tie,  oven  than  that  which  now  exists, 
might  bind  this  youth  to  the  interests  which  Aunibale  Bentivoglio 
so  long  and  so  worthily  sustained.  Giulio,  Margarita,  I  have 
more  power  than  most  to  read  countenances  and  to  interpret  their 
fates  aright.  If  I  mistake  not  much,  your  future  fortunes  will  flow 
not  fur  apart.  I  have  said  sufficient  to  display  my  meaning.  Neri, 
Poppi,  the  hour  passes,  and  we  must  bid  adieu  to  these  fair 
youths." 

The  three  ciders,  leaving  the  mansion,  turned  toward  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

"  Beshrew  me,  my  good  lord,"  said  Poppi,  to  Cosmo.  "  You 
arc  disposed  to  hasten  the  fortunes  of  this  stripling  in  more  ways 
than  one." 

"  The  opportunity  is  ripe,"  replied  the  other.  "  Remember  you 
not  a  story  of  the  erudite  Boccacio,  wherein  the  wit  is  that  the 
heiress  is  in  love  with  her  gn.irdian  ?  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  signs  which  I  learned  me  in  my  boyish  days,  then  this  pair, 


whom  we  have  just  left,  are  ready  to  re-enact  the  play.  And  I  am 
well  content  that  it  should  be  so.  Such  a  marriage  would  bar  the 
youth  from  future  dangerous  connection,  and  bind  his  heart  close 
to  the  support  of  the  policy  of  the  Bentivoglios,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  Florentine  league." 

"  Well  said,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Neri.  "  You  are,  in  mental 
faculty,  as  the  elephant  is  in  bodily  apprehension.  You  can,  with 
equal  case,  marshal  the  onset  of  an  army,  or  bend  yourself  to  knit 
a  wedding  match." 


CHAPTER  III. 

0,  how  this  spring  of  lovo  roBembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Margarita  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  Her  form  possessed 
that  full  Venetian  development  which  Titian  loved  so  well  to  por- 
tray. A  close  fitting  velvet  disclosed  the  perfect  outline  of  her 
shape.  Her  features  were  finely  chiselled,  and  somewhat  haughty 
in  expression.  Her  complexion,  glowing  with  southern  warmth,  yet 
richly  transparent,  was  well  set  off  by  the  deep  black  of  her  attire. 
A  short,  looped-up  sleeve  revealed  an  arm  more  lustrous  than' 
Parian  marble ;  how  poor  a  comparison,  when  we  consider  that 
the  marble  can  never  give  the  warmth  and  life  of  motion !  She 
was  a  glorious  creature.  Nor  was  she  ignorant  of  this,  standing 
now,  in  motionless  regard,  before  her  chamber  mirror.  Yet  the 
image,  which  now  reflected  herself,  possessed  unwonted  paleness. 
The  lurid  eyes,  the  contracted  brow,  echoed  the  agitation  which 
ruled  the  bosom  of  Margarita.  Clasping  her  hands  with  a  ges- 
ture of  pain,  she  turned  from  the  glass. 

"  Am  /,  then,"  she  said,  "  to  be  the  subject  of  his  caprice  ?  I, 
never  tamed  till  now,  to  bend  submissively  at  his  feet,  content  to 
share  his  uncertain  fancy  with  the  baby  face  of  an  untutored  rus- 
tic ?  No, — it  shall  never  be ;  and  this  youth  shall  me  the  day 
wherein  he  sought  to  trifle  with  Margarita.  But  let  me  not  give 
way  to  this  troubled  mood.  I  will  try  the  power  of  verse  to  calm 
its  agitation." 

Striking  a  silver  bell  which  lay  on  the  toilet,  her  maid  appeared. 

"  Giovanna,  bring  to  me  the  book  of  Petrarch,  which  you  will 
find  upon  the  marble  stand  in  the  library.  You  will  know  it  by 
the  purple  and  curiously-wrought  hinding.    Why  delay  you'!" 

"  Signora,"  said  the  maid,  "a  lady  waits  below,  who  would 
speak  with  you.    She  is  veiled,  and  a  stranger,  if  I  judge  rightly." 

Her  mistress  changed  color. 

"  Surely,"  she  murmured,  "  some  strange  presentiment  has 
seized  me.    Giovanna,  I  will  receive  her  in  the  ante-chamber." 

So  saying,  she  clasped  a  bracelet  about  her  waist,  and  passed 
into  an  adjoining  apartment.  Soon  after,  Giovanna  ushered  in 
her  visitor.  As  the  maid  withdrew,  the  stranger  cast  back  the 
veil  from  her  face,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Bentivoglio. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  this  unwonted  in- 
trusion. I  would  behold  that  beauty  which  is  the  source  of  my 
wretchedness,  even  though  it  add  a  double  pang  to  my  regrets.  I 
have  looked  on  you,  and  having  so  done,  I  blame  not  the  fickle- 
ness of  him  whom  fortune  has  elevated  to  be  your  equal." 

Margarita  had  already  withdrawn  a  slight  distance  from  the 
kneeling  Franccsca. 

"  My  presentiment  was  correct,"  said  the  Bentivoglio.  "  But 
know  you  not  the  tale  which  other  tongues  have  bruited  !  That 
she,  whose  praises  you  pretend  to  echo,  has  been  but  the  passing 
caprice  of  this  gallant  cavalier  ?  that  she  doth  receive  only  such 
courtesy  of  affection  as  may  readily  be  spared  by  a  low-born  girl, 
his  more  befitting  mate  ?  Rise  !"  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  unnatu- 
ral hoarseness.  "  Let  me  behold  more  narrowly  her  who  thus 
dares  to  mock  my  discomfiture  !" 

Francesca  rose,  and,  casting  off  her  veil,  stood  before  the  Benti- 
voglio. Her  brown  hair  clustered  in  ringlets  round  an  oval  face 
of  purest  sweetness.  The  long  eyelashes  rendered  more  softly 
deep  the  gentle  eyes  which  lay  beneath.  The  mouth  was  delicate- 
ly carved,  expressing  natural  dignity  amid  the  mildness  which 
dwelt  in  its  gently  undulating  lines. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  your  words  are  harsh  and  unjust,  but  my 
intrusion  has,  perhaps,  deserved  them.  I  came  hither  impelled  by 
an  impulse  which  I  was  not  able  to  resist.  I  bad  thought  that  the 
homage  which  I  honestly  paid  might  excuse  my  error.  I  find  my- 
self mistaken ;  yet  I  bid  you  farewell,  knowing  that  you  yourself 
will  presently  regret  the  cruelty  which  you  have  shown." 

"  And  so  I  do  already,"  exclaimed  Margarita,  springing  quicklv 
forward  and  clasping  her  arms  about  the  maiden's  neck.  I  have 
been  harsh  and  cruel,  but  am  so  no  longer.  Look,  dearest,  and 
behold  how  quickly  you  have  tamed  my  proud,  rebellious  heart. 
I  resign  to  you  the  lover.  It  is  I  whom  he  has  forsaken, — /whose 
pride  he  has  humiliated.  But,  for  your  sake,  he  shall  be  forgiven. 
True,  his  heart,  for  a  space,  forgot  its  former  mistress ;  but  I 
know  full  well  that  it  has  returned  to  its  old  allegiance.  Say,  fair 
Francesca,  what  punishment  shall  we  bestow  on  this  recreant, 
when  he  doth  present  himself?  I  have  it.  Myself  will  accuse  him 
of  his  ill-doing,  and  you  shall  afterwards  enact  the  judge  and  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  doom.  Nay,  weep  not.  Dry  your  eyes, 
pretty  one,  and  go  you  into  my  bower,  while  I  here  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  criminal.  What  vengeance  shall  flash  upon  him  from 
mine  eyes!  How  will  he  tremble  at  the  terror  of  my  look  !  How 
will  he  shrink  from  the  fearful  sentence  which  your  justice  shall 
inflict  upon  him  !" 

Thus  saying,  she  printed  a  sisterly  salutation  on  the  lips  of  her 
companion,  and  drew  her  into  the  inner  chamber,  whence  she  her- 
self returned  to  the  outer  apartment ;  for  here  she  soon  expected 
to  meet  Giulio,  who  had  appointed  to  wait  upon  her  at  this  hour. 
But  a  few  moments  passed,  when  bis  step  was  heard  on  the  stair- 
way, and,  as  she  caught  sight  of  him  slowly  advancing  toward  the 
door  of  her  apartment,  she  moved  quickly  forward  with  a  smiling 


countenance,  and  extended  her  hand  in  greeting.  Giulio,  bo- 
his  head,  touched  it  slightly  with  his  lips.  But  his  face  was  <■ 
cast  with  gloom,  as,  raising  it,  ho  said,  without  returning 
friendly  regard  of  his  hostess  : 

"  Signora,  I  am  not  worthy  to  take,  or  even  to  touch,  that  fair 
hand.  How  shall  I  undertake  to  confess  the  unworthiness  which 
I  must  not  conceal  f" 

"  What  mean  you  t"  exclaimed  Margarita,  in  a  tone  of  much 
surprise. 

Giulio  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  looked  in  her  face  with 
a  steady  though  sorrowful  gaze. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  "  when  first  the  wealth  of  your  charms  cast 
its  lustre  on  mo,  what  wonder  is  it  that  all  my  senses  were  en- 
chained 1  It  was  then  that  I  forgot  all  former  love, — all  former 
obligations.  Ay,  I  do  merit  all  the  scorn  which  you  can  shower 
upon  me.  But  hear  me  through,  even  were  it  to  add  to  the  mea- 
sure of  my  condemnation.  I  abjured,  with  scarce  a  thought  of 
self-reproach,  a  maid,  who,  though  of  humble  rank,  might  even 
equal  yourself  in  her  peculiar  grace.  The  fairest,  gentlest  of  her 
sex.  Signora,  I  have  said  enough.  To-day  I  resign  that  promo- 
tion which  can  but  serve  to  disgrace  mo  the  more  in  your  eyes, 
and  in  those  of  her  to  whom,  if  she  deign  to  accept  it,  I  now  return 
my  allegiance.  Signora,  what  more  can  I  say  ?  O  how  freely 
would  I  mako  whatever  expiation  my  folly  deserves  !" 

While  he  spoke,  Margarita  enacted  well  the  part  of  an  injured 
indignant.  But,  as  he  paused,  the  mighty  emotions  which  agitat- 
ed her  countenance  were  tempered  with  generous  clemency.  Her 
eyes  kindled  with  mischievous  light,  as  she  replied  : 

"And  think  you,  sir,  that  fair  lady  will  part  with  her  knight  so 
easily  ?  Not  so,  by  my  faith.  Or,  if  it  must  be,  then  the  slight 
shall  indeed  be  requited  as  it  deserves.  Good  cousin,  come  forth 
and  avenge  me  on  this  false  recreant !" 

She  vanished,  but  quickly  re-appeared,  leading  Francesca,  who, 
blushing  deeply,  averted  her  face  from  the  astonished  Giulio. 

"  See,"  cried  Margarita,  "  in  those  features  your  doom  most 
clearly  spoken.  Kneel,  fickle  knight,  and  receive  it  with  all  the 
obedience  which  is  her  due !" 

The  sequel  of  our  story  remains  to  be  told.  Giulio's  meditated 
penance  was  overruled  by  the  united  authority  of  Margarita  and 
her  adopted  sister.  Another  penance,  however,  was  afterward 
substituted  in  its  place,  to  the  effect  that  Giulio's  marriage  should 
be  deferred  till  that  of  Margarita  should  also  take  place.  The 
latter  had,  at  length,  relented  toward  a  certain  Count  Sevola,  who 
had  long  annoyed  her  with  his  admiration.  The  fair  Bentivoglio 
declared,  however,  that  she  did  so  only  that  she  might  afford  some 
countenance  to  the  inconstancy  of  Giulio. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  STARS. 

BY  GEOEOB  W.  BONGAT. 

Uow  radiant  the  evening  skies, 
Broad  wing  of  blue  in  heaven  unfurled,— 

God  watching  with  a  thousand  eyes, 
The  welfare  of  a  sleeping  world. 

He  lights  the  wild  flower  in  the  wood, 

And  rocks  the  sparrow  in  her  nest; 
lie  guides  the  angels  on  their  road, 

That  come  to  guard  us  while  we  rest. 

When  the  bee  blows  his  tiny  horn, 

To  wake  the  sisterhood  of  flowers, 
And  God  shall  kindle  up  the  morn, 

Praise  shall  expand  these  hearts  of  ours. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  unalterable  constitution  of  nature 
that  mere  is  efficacy,  divine,  unspeakable  efficacy,  in  love.  The 
exhibition  of  kindness  has  the  power  to  bring  even  the  irrational 
animal  into  subjection.  Show  kindness  to  a  dog,  and  he  will  re- 
member it ;  he  will  be  grateful ;  he  will  infallibly  return  love  for 
love.  Show  kindness  to  a  lion,  and  you  can  lead  him  by  the 
mane ;  you  can  thrust  your  head  into  bis  mouth ;  you  can  melt 
the  untamed  ferocity  of  his  heart  into  an  affection  stronger  than 
death.  In  all  of  God's  vast  unbounded  creation,  there  is  not  a 
living  and  sentient  being,  from  the  least  to  the  largest,  not  one,  not 
even  the  outcast  and  degraded  serpent,  that  is  insensible  to  acts  of 
kindness.  If  love,  such  as  our  blessed  Saviour  manifested,  could 
be  introduced  into  the  world,  and  exert  its  appropriate  dominion, 
it  would  restore  a  state  of  things  far  brighter  than  the  fabulous  ago 
of  gold;  it  would  annihilate  every  sting;  it  would  pluck  every 
poisonous  tooth  ;  it  would  hush  every  discordant  voice.  Even  the 
inanimate  creation  is  not  insensible  to  this  divine  influence.  The 
bud,  and  flower,  and  fruit  put  forth  most  abundantly  and  beautiful- 
ly, where  the  hand  of  kindness  is  extended  for  their  culture.  And 
if  this  blessed  influence  should  extend  itself  over  the  earth,  a  moral 
garden  of  Eden  would  exist  in  every  land  ;  instead  of  the  thorn 
and  brier,  would  spring  up  the  fir-tree  and  the  myrtle ;  the  desert 
would  blossom,  and  the  solitary  place  .be  made  glad. — Bislmp 
Upham. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  FRENCH  KRAVERY. 

A  young  Zouave,  who  had  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
excited  the  greatest  astonishment  and  admiration  amongst  the 
English  and  French  officers  by  his  gymnastic  powers.  He  at- 
tempted the  most  extraordinary  feats,  and  always  succeeded.  An 
English  captain  asked  him,  one  day,  why,  gifted  as  lie  was  with 
such  marvellous  agility,  he  had  entered  the  army  voluntarily,  when", 
in  a  circus,  he  could  earn  ten — nay,  twenty  times  as  much  us  in 
the  army.  The  Zouave  colored  to  the  very  temples,  and,  in  a  tone 
of  wounded  pride,  replied  :  "  Because  I  hope  to  die  a  French  gene- 
ral, and  not  a  riding-master.  The  French  soldier  looks  to  sonic- 
thing  besides  money."  Then,  plunging  bis  bands  into  bis  side- 
pockets,  he  turned  round  and  took  his  departure ;  but  from  that 
day  nothing  in  the  world  would  tempt  him  to  give  any  specimen 
of  his  wonderful  powers  before  an  English  officer. — French  paper. 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light. 
— Seneca. 


MILITARY    HEROES    OF    THE    AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


[for  d&tcriiitioD,  see  page  13.] 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CAPTIVE'S  RELEASE, 

BY  MRS-  BtRAH   E.  DAWES. 

Does  the  Palo  Lily  pine  for  her  far  distant  home? 
For  the  dark  city  wall?  and  the  stately  dome? 
Our  forest*  are  nobler,  our  prairies  more  fair, 
Our  skies  are  far  brighter,  and  sweeter  our  air. 

Does  the  voire  of  her  kindred  come  soft  on  the  hreejse, 
Like  whisper*  sweet  through  the  murmuring  trees? 
She  hears  not  the  musie  of  nature's  wild  hymn, 
As  it  echoes  along  through  the  woodland  so  dim. 

Why  dmops  the  Pale  Lily?  her  form  ll  more  frail. 

She  bows  her  young  head  like  the  flowers  of  the  vale; 

She  mourns  for  her  brave,  she  dreams  of  her  love, 

She  would  leave  the  wild-wood,  and  homeward  would  rove. 

No  more  shall  her  sigh  on  the  breezes  be  home, 
Her  heart  shall  no  more  with  wild  sorrow  be  torn ; 
For  Ited  Bird  will  brave  her  father's  dark  frown, 
And  rescue  Pale  Lily  ere  the  moon  shall  go  dowm. 

She  hath  taught  her  dark  sister  the  faith  of  her  land, 
And  pointed  to  heaven  with  her  tiny  white  hand, 
And  Red  Bird  will  meet  the  Pale  Lily  there, 
And  roam  with  her  ever  those  regions  so  fair. 

Ere  long  thou  wilt  reach  thy  white  father's  home, 
While  back  to  her  tribe  poor  Bed  Bird  will  r--.nn  j 
Thou  canst  not  be  happy  in  the  forest  to  dwell, 
Then  go  thy  kindred — Pale  Lily,  farewell! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   KNIGHT'S  DOG. 

AN  ANCIENT  CHRONICLE. 

BT  A.  J.  H.  DUG  ANNE. 

Sir  Lkonhart  Zoi.likofkr  was  a  notable  frentlcman  of  the 
brave  old  Swiss  cantons.  He  devoutly  reverenced  bis  Maker, 
loved  his  dear  wife  Benigna,  and  held  open  hand  to  friends  and 
dependents,  high  and  low.  But  not  alone  did  the  lady  Benigna 
enjoy  his  affection,  or  claim  his  undivided  solicitude;  it  must  be 
told  that  the  good  knight  preserved  in  his  heart  a  warm  corner  for 
another — and  that  was  his — dog. 

Curl  not  thy  lip,  sweet  ladies,  at  this  canine  favoritism  of  Sir 
Eeoiihart's.  And  ye  malicious  bachelors,  who  would  gladly  find 
cause  for  mirth  in  the  singular  division  of  regard  manifested  bv 
our  Swiss  gentleman,  I  pray  ye  huslxind  your  jokes ;  for  it  shall 
presently  l>c  made  known  what  good  reasons  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  noble  Zollikofcr's  partiality. 

It  was  in  the  year  1582  (if  ancient  chroniclers  do  tell  us  rightlv), 
that  the  assembled  councils  of  the  cantons  held  grave  debate  at 
St.  Gale,  and  chose  divers  worthy  and  honorable  Swiss  gentlemen 
to  form  the  deputation  which  was  to  proceed  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ratifying  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between  the 
Trench  king  and  the  Swiss  magnates.  Sir  Leonhart  Zollikofer 
was  one  of  these  noble  deputies. 

Now,  although  the  knight  was  lx>th  willing  and  proud  to  assist 
in  the  important  embassy  to  which  he  had  been  called,  nevertheless 
the  thought  of  that  long  journey  which  he  must  take,  gave  him  no 
small  uneasiness  ;  not  indeed  that  our  good  Switzcr  dreaded  cither 
hardship  or  danger  to  himself,  but  that  he  reflected  upon  the  dis- 
quiet which  a  protracted  absence  on  bis  part  might  occasion  to  his 
beloved  dog  Fidelia.  Full  of  anxiety  upon  this  subject,  as  he 
made  ready  to  depart,  Sir  Leonhart  tenderly  addressed  his  lady- 
wife  :  "  Watch  my  Fidelis  well,"  said  he;  "let  him  not  want  for 
anything." 

The  knight  was  buckling  on  his  sword,  as  he  spoke  these  words 
to  his  wife,  and  the  lady  Benigna  made  no  reply  ;  but  as  her  lord 
bent  to  tighten  his  spurs,  she  placed  her  lips  close  to  his,  as  if  to 
remind  him,  by  a  kiss,  that  he  was  at>out  to  part  from  her,  as  well 
as  from  his  dog  Fidelis. 

Sir  Leonhart,  however,  did  not  appear  inclined  to  repress  his 
anxiety  concerning  the  favorite,  though,  indeed,  as  a  courteous 
husband,  he  acknowledged  the  lady  Benigna's  salute  by  a  corre- 
sponding pressure  of  his  bearded  lip.  Continuing,  therefore,  his 
exhortation,  he  resumed : 

"  Watch  Fidelis  well,  and  be  sure  that  he  wants  for  nothing 
during  my  sojourn  abroad.  Gladly  would  I  permit  the  good  fel- 
low to  accompany  me,  but  the  road  is  long  and  difficult  of  travel ; 
moreover,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  according  to  eti- 
quette for  him  to  present  himself  at  court.  So,  I  pray  thee,  dear 
wife,  let  him  be  chained  in  the  yard  during  a  fortnight  at  least, 
and  be  kind  to  the  poor  animal,  if  thou  lovest  me." 

When  Sir  Leonhart  had  expressed  himself  thus  far  concerning 
the  dog,  his  lady  l>egan  to  think  it  time  that  a  word  should  be 
sj>okcn  regarding  herself;  so  looking  up  to  her  grave  lord's  face 
with  a  smile,  she  said : 

"  It  would  almost  seem,  my  dear  lord,  that  Fidelis  were  nearer 
to  your  heart  than  your  true  wife  !  Who,  I  pray  thee,  will  shorten 
and  enliven  stjf  hours  during  your  long  absence  ?  And  if  (which 
may  God  graciously  forbid !)  there  should  any  mischance  befall 
my  husband,  who  will  comfort  me,  and  where  shall  I  find  help  and 
counsel  in  time  of  need  !" 

Sir  Leonhart  Zollikofer  stroked  his  beard,  and  replied  in  a  jo- 
cose way : 

"  Good  lady  mine,  I  have  never  interfered  when  you  permitted 
more  liberties  to  your  worthy  cats  Tabitba  and  Grimalkin  than  I 
ever  allowed  to  my  Fidelis  ;  nor  indeed  did  I  blame  you  (knowing 
very  well  how  apt  we  are  to  be  more  foolish  than  others  can  un- 
derstand).   Let  me,  then,  continue  to  manage  Fidelis,  and  I  will 


find  no  fault  with  your  pets.  Besides,  dear  Benigna,"  pnrsncd 
the  good  knight,  kindly  pressing- the  lady's  hand — "thou  wilt  not 
be  altogether  lonely,  since  our  sister,  Count  Lorenzo's  wife,  Doro- 
thea Von  Griefenstein,  will  come  hither  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  who  is  chosen  a  delegate  like  myself." 

As  Sir  Leonhart  said  this,  he  drew  himself  Bp  with  n  stately 
motion,  and  looked  down  upon  his  gentle  spouse  with  the  dignity 
befitting  one  who  was  shortly  to  represent  bis  canton  at  the  court 
of  a  king.  Then,  perceiving  that  a  tear  was  upon  the  lady  Be- 
nigna's check,  he  said,  more  tenderly:  "Rest  thee,  sweet-heart! 
Dorothea  will  console  and  sustain  thee.  She  will  likewise  assist 
thee  to  take  good  care  of  Fidelis." 

To  these  words  of  her  lord,  the  dutiful  Benigna  responded  with 
another  kiss,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  well  con- 
vinced he  had  not  forgotten  her.  Thereupon,  Sir  Leonhart,  hav- 
ing accoutred  himself  completely,  called  up  the  dog  Fidelis,  and 
with  his  own  hands  confined  him  in  a  corner  of  the  stone  court- 
yard. Then,  imprinting  a  parting  salute  upon  his  lady's  forehead, 
he  monnted  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  with  his  attendants,  lo  join 
the  deputation,  then  on  its  road  to  France. 

Now  it  may  seem  strange  or  trivial  to  such  persons  as  have  not 
the  fortune  to  possess  a  good  dog— or,  having  one,  care  not  to  ap- 
preciate his  qualities — that  the  noble  knight  Zollikofer  should  be- 
stow so  much  consideration  upon  a  four-footed  animal ;  but  it 
must  be  related  that  Sir  Leonhart  had  not  been  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, and  that,  consequently,  more  than  is  common,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  dumb  creatures  about  him,  one  of  which  was  the 
oft-mentioned  Fidelis — a  white  pointer  dog,  with  brown  spots. 

In  acknowledgment,  doubtless,  of  his  master's  regard,  Fidelis 
was  particularly  devoted  to  Sir  Leonhart,  and  as  often  its  the 
knight  rode  out  to  the  hunt,  or  visited  the  neighboring  castles,  so 
often  was  he  his  well-pleased  companion.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Zollikofer  remained  at  home,  there  also  might  be  found 
Fidelis,  reposing  upon  a  rug  near  his  master's  chair,  or  with  great 
gravity  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  meals.  Only  when  the  knight 
attended  the  Sessions,  or  other  civic  meetings,  did  the  dog  linger 
behind,  and  at  such  times  no  caress  nor  dainty  offered  bv  the 
household,  could  either  satisfy  or  quiet  him.  He  roved  restlessly 
about,  until  he  perceived  the  approach  of  his  noble  friend,  ami  then 
his  delight  appeared  to  be  beyond  control. 

Well,  Sir  Leonhart  Zollikofer  went  on  his  travels  to  France,  in 
company  with  his  distinguished  friends,  the  meml>crs  of  our  Hel- 
vetic embassy,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  King  Henry  III.  ; 
and  the  good  lady  Benigna,  as  in  duty  bound,  did  her  best  to 
obey  his  commands  concerning  Fidelis,  even  neglecting  at  seasons 
the  claims  of  her  own  favorite  cats,  because  of  solicitude  concern- 
ing her  husband's  dog.  But,  alas  !  no  sooner  had  the  animal  be- 
come aware  of  the  absence  of  his  master,  than  he  obstinately  re- 
fused both  to  eat  and  drink,  would  answer  no  one's  call,  and 
scarcely  crept  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  wall  where  he  was  chained. 

All  the  servants  of  the  castle  thought  him  mad,  and  the  ladv 
Benigna  wished  fervently  that  a  fortnight  might  pass,  when  the 
disconsolate  animal  could  be  released.  But  old  Jost,  the  steward, 
shook  his  head,  saying  : 

"  Much  I  fear,  if  he  Ik?  unchained,  he  will  set  out  to  seek  Sir 
Leonhart  the  next  moment." 

"  Dost  thou  really  think  thus,  Jost  V  asked  the  lady  Benigna. 
"  In  truth  do  I,"  answered  the  honest  steward.  "  He  will  most 
surely  run  to  St.  Gale,  and  not  finding  my  master  there,  without 
,  doubt  he  will  set  off'  for  Paris.  Ah,  no!"  continued  Jost;  "I  do 
[  not  like  to  prophesy  evil,  but  our  Fidelis  has  never  been  to  France, 
i  and  how  can  be  inquire  the  way,  seeing  that  he  is  but  a  dumb  ani- 
\  mal,  after  all  ?"    So  Jost  shook  his  head  again. 

But  on  the  ninth  day,  after  a  family  council  had  been  held  be- 
tween the  lady  Benigna,  her  sister-in-law  Dorothea,  and  old  Jost 
himself,  it  was  decided  to  let  the  dog  go  free  ;  so,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  the  good  steward  unfastened  the  chain  that  secured 
him.  New  life  seemed  at  once  to  be  imparted  to  Fidelis.  Every 
comer  of  the  house  was  speedily  visited,  and  as  promptly  left.  At 
last  he  was  no  longer  seen. 

His  disappearance  did  not  please  the  lady  Benigna,  who  recalled 
the  hints  of  Jost,  and  began  to  grow  alarmed. 

"  Ah,  dear  Dorothea !"  said  she,  to  her  sister-in-law,  "do  you 
think  Fidelis  would  indeed  venture  to  follow  his  master  ?  Once, 
indeed,  I  remember  he  did  seek  Sir  Leonhart  full  half  the  way  to 
Constanz,  whence  my  lord  was  returning." 

"  Ay,  indeed  !  Constanz  !"  returned  Dorothea.  "  But  Paris  is 
not  Constanz.  What  trace,  think  you,  my  brother  could  leave 
that  would  serve  to  guide  the  dog  through  all  the  great  towns 
which  he  must  pass  through  to  reach  Paris?  O,  no  indeed,  dear 
Benigna  !    Fidelis  will  never  venture  on  such  a  wild  goose  chase." 

But  when,  after  vespers,  the  dog  was  searched  for,  high  and  low, 
and  the  tidings  came  that  no  one  had  seen  him,  both  ladies  began 
to  take  the  matter  heavily  to  heart. 

"  Alas  !  how  my  good  lord  will  be  afflicted  !"  murmured  Benig- 
na. And  Dorothea  ceased  to  jest  about  Fidelis,  but  endeavored 
to  console  her  friend. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  runners  were  despatched  in 
every  direction — to  Constanz,  Bishoftzell,  Wyl,  Sonnenburg,  and 
to  the  Count  Lorenzo's  castle  of  Griefenstein.  Even  old  Jost 
wandered  down  to  a  neighboring  country  seat  of  his  master. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  "  that  it  will  be 
a  useless  journey ;  but  I  would  not  be  the  last  to  stir  myself  to 
please  our  good  lord  Sir  Leonhart." 

Several  days  passed  liefore  the  messengers  returned,  and  then 
they  came  straggling,  one  after  another,  bringing  nothing  but  tired 
feet  and  the  complaint  that  they  were  everywhere  laughed  at  for 
their  pains  in  running  after  a  vagrant  dog. 

We  may  fancy  how  the  good  Lady  Zollikofer  worried  herself. 
She  declared  to  all  her  friends  that  she  would  give  her  best  jewel, 


could  she  once  more  get  possession  of  the  dog.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  end  to  her  lamentations. 

Only  Jost,  at  last,  retained  any  hope,  though  he  continued  to 

shake  his  head. 

"  The  messenger  to  Wyl  and  Sonnenburg  is  not  yet  bnck,  and 
till  he  returns  I  don't  give  up.  I  wager,"  said  he,  oae  morning, 
when  his  mistress  and  Dorothea  conversed  with  him  about  the 
matter,  "  I  wager  that  our  runner  hath  traced  him,  and,  perhaps, 
followed  him  to  Paris.  Yes — I  wager  this,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Jost." 

The  runner  did  not  come  back,  Lady  Zollikofer,  fearing  some  ill 
had  befallen  him,  sent  another  messenger,  who  soon  returned  with 
the  news  that  her  first  runner  had  been  encountered,  here  and 
there,  hunting  after  a  dog,  but  what  course  he  had  at  last  taken 
was  not  known. 

But,  one  evening,  when  there  was  company  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Leonhart,  and  the  conversation  as  usual,  turned  on  the  missing 
messenger  and  dog,  a  boy  entered,  inquiring  for  the  Lady  Zolli- 
kofer. The  mistress  called  him  to  her  and  questioned  him,  when 
the  lad,  pulling  a  pajier  from  his  vest,  said  : 

"  A  grand  gentleman  in  Basel  sent  me  here.  He  said  you  knew 
him  well,  and  the  letter  will  tell  you  the  rest." 

The  lady  Benigna  forthwith  opened  the  letter,  and  immediately 
a  glow  of  satisfaction  overspread  her  countenance.  It  was  from 
M.  Felix  Burkhardt,  Van  Basel,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  wrote 
that  Sir  L-onhart's  dog  had  visited  his  house,  just  sixteen  days 
after  he  had  received  a  call  from  his  friend  Zollikofer,  then  on  his 
road  to  Paris.  Van  Basel  wrote  likewise  that  the  messenger  had 
also  sought  the  dog  at  his  house,  and  he  had  furnished  him  with 
money  to  pursue  his  search  to  Mulhousen,  on  the  direct  route  to 
France. 

Joy  became  general  among  all  the  company.  The  lad  was 
seized  immediately,  his  pockets  filled  with  dainties,  and  a  bright 
new  piece  of  silver  put  into  his  hand.  Then  questioning  him 
closely  they  learned  that  the  dog  Fidelis  had  entered  all  the  hos- 
telries  on  the  road,  at  which  the  deputation  had  put  up,  or  even 
stopped. 

Now,  indeed,  all  would  have  been  happiness  in  Zollikofcr's  man- 
sion, had  not  one  present  unluckily  mentioned  how  large  was 
Paris,  how  many  and  extensive  its  streets,  and  how  numerous  its 
palaces  and  houses. 

"  Ah,  then,"  said  old  Jost,  to  himself,  "  Fidelis  may,  after  all, 
be  stolen  or  perish  in  that  fearful  Paris." 

But  while  all  this  was  happening,  and  the  story  of  it  spread 
through  St.  Gale  and  the  country  round,  Fidelis  actually  arrived 
in  Paris,  and,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  at  the  same  hour 
in  which  the  Helvetic  deputies  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
the  king  ofFrancc.  The  faithful  dog  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  at  court,  whilst  everybody  was 
standing  silently  before  the  monarch,  in  burst  Fidelis  to  the  saloon, 
and,  with  a  loud  bark,  sprang  to  his  master,  overwhelming  him 
with  the  wildest  tokens  of  joy. 

The  king,  much  surprised,  demanded  an  explanation,  which  the 
knight  immediately  gave,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power. 

"  I  left  strict  orders  to  have  him  kept  at  home,"  said  Sir  Leon- 
hart. "  Your  majesty  can  judge  how  much  the  animal  is  attached 
to  me,  to  find  me  thus,  after  more  than  twenty  days,  and  so  far 
away  from  home." 

On  hearing  this,  King  Henry  spoke,  astonished  and  grariouslv. 

"  If  the  dogs  of  Switzerland  prove  so  trusty,  what  faith  may  wo 
not  expect  from  you,  beloved  allies  !" 

Thus  said  the  monarch  ;  and  very  soon,  not  only  at  the  tables 
of  the  palace,  but  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  royal  city,  Fidelis 
became  the  topic  of  conversation  and  interest.  All  who  had  eyes 
desired  to  behold  the  Swiss  nohlc  and  his  wonderful  dog,  and 
everybody  was  delighted  to  find  a  brute  possessed  of  qualities  so 
rare  in  reasonable  beings.  So  Sir  Leonhart  and  Fidelis  became 
the  lions  of  the  court. 


OLD  W.I  . 

Some  one  asked  the  philosopher  Fontenellc,  when  mnety-fivo 
years  of  age,  which  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  regretted  the  most. 
"  I  regret  little,"  he  replied,  "  and  yet  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
were  those  Intueen  the  fi/)i/-ji/')h  and  seventy-ji/th.  At  fifty-five  years 
a  man's  fortune  is  established,  his  reputation  made,  consideration 
is  obtained,  the  state  of  life  fixed,  pretensions  given  up  or  satis- 
fied, projects  overthrown  or  established,  the  passions  for  the  most 
part  calmed  or  cooled,  the  career  nearly  completed,  as  regards  the 
labors  which  every  man  owes  to  society ;  there  are  fewer  enemies, 
or,  rather,  fewer  envious  persons  who  are  capable  of  injuring  us, 
because  the  counterpoise  of  merit  is  acknowledged  by  the  public 
voice." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  LOVE  IS  ON  THE  SEA. 

BY  ELLEN  ALICE  MORIARTY. 

My  love  is  on  the  sea  to-night,  my  love  is  on  the  sea, 

0,  when  will  come  the  blessed  day  that  brings  him  back  to  me? 

My  peace  has  flown  away,  and  time  goes  by  so  drearily, 

For  ah !  my  gentle  sailor  lad  is  out  upon  the  sea. 

Whenever  I  hear  the  rising  wind,  my  soul  is  filled  with  fears, 
I  watch  the  foaming,  swelling  waves  with  bitter,  blinding  tears; 
Each  billow  seems  a  winding-sheet,  that  shrouds  my  love  from  me— 
The  gasping  wind  his  drowning  cry,  for  he  is  out  at  sea. 

Yet  e'en  when  stilled  to  rest  the  blast  and  billows  peaceful  are, 
My  fancy  hears  the  stormy  rush  of  wind  and  waves  afar — 
Alas!  that  anxious  care  should  come,  where'er  true  love  may  be, 
Its  shadow  chills  my  heart  to-night,  for  he  is  out  at  sea. 

My  love  is  on  the  sea  to-night,  my  love  is  on  the  sea, 

And  O,  I  weary  for  the  day  that  brings  him  back  to  me; 

For  griefs  wan  blight  is  over  all  where  joy's  sweet  bloom  would  be, 

If  he  was  at  my  side  to-night,  and  not  upon  the  sea. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  Deacon  Wilson 
arose  as  was  his  wont.  No  holiday  made  any  change  in  his  hours. 
Yet  now  he  no  longer  sprang  from  his  bed  with  the  alacrity  which 
changed  duty  into  pleasure  ;  he  rose  because  imperious  necessity 
commanded  it.  There  were  the  cattle  to  he  fed  and  watered,  and 
the  poultry  to  receive  the  same  attention,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  huge  old  kitchen  fire-place  ;  for  the  deacon 
had  now  no  servant  or  helper,  and  in  the  gray  winter  of  his  life, 
the  whole  burthen  of  managing  his  place  had  fallen  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Fortunately  they  were  broad  and  strong — fortunately  his 
constitution  was  good,  his  spirits  elastic  and  his  piety  sincere,  for 
his  burthens  and  trials  were  indeed  weighty.  He  had  been  com- 
paratively rich — he  was  now  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  son  should  relieve  him  of 
the  most  laborious  of  his  toils,  while  a  daughter  performed  the 
same  kind  office  for  his  wife.  Both  had  been  disappointed — and 
now  the  old  couple  were  the  solitary  tenants  of  that  lone  New 
England  farm-house. 

The  deacon  went  mechanically  about  his  morning  labors  ;  he 
drove  the  cattle  to  the  water  tank  ;  he  supplied  them  with  fresh 
fodder,  and  after  seeing  that  they  were  comfortable,  returned  to 
tho  old  kitchen.  By  this  time  the  good  wife  had  prepared  a 
breakfast,  and  a  genial  fire  of  walnut  was  diffusing  its  heat 
through  the  apartment. 

The  old  couple  sat  down  to  breakfast,  after  a  blessing  bv  the 
farmer,  but  the  meal  passed  in  silence.  It  was  followed  by  fer- 
vent prayer  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scripture.  After 
this,  they  adjourned  to  the  sitting  room,  where  a  good  fire  was 
burning,  and  where  the  old  dame  assumed  her  knitting,  one  of 
those  incomprehensible  pieces  of  female  industry  which  seem  to 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "  this  is  Thanksgiving  day.  It 
doesn't  seem  like  old  times  at  all.  We  used  to  have  a  house  full 
of  company,  frolicksome  young  folks,  and  cheerful  old  people  ; 
and  now  we  are  alone,  alone." 

"  Last  Thanksgiving,"  said  the  old  man,  "  there  was  one  with 
us,  who  seemed,  to  my  old  eyes,  like  an  angel  of  light,  with  her 
fairy  golden  hair  floating  like  a  glory  on  her  shoulders,  and  her 
little  foot  making  music  as  she  moved  about  the  old  house.  But 
even  then  there  was  a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek,  like  the  red 
upon  the  maple  leaf  in  autumn.  When  the  January  snows  lay 
deep  on  the  hills  and  in  the  hollows,  we  carried  her  to  her  last 
home — but  God's  will  be  done." 

"  You  forget  we  have  another  child  alive." 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget  it,"  said  the  old  man,  bitterly.  "  There  is 
one  living  somewhere,  who  has  brought  disgrace  upon  our  name, 
who  has  forgotten  his  parents  and  his  Cod  ;  who  has  dnink  deep 
of  the  cup  of  iniquity,  and  who  has  brought  ruin  and  woe  upon 
his  name  and  family." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  harshly  of  poor  William,"  pleaded  the 
mother. 

"  Why  should  I  not?  Was  he  not  insensible  to  kindness — 
steeled  against  affection  ?  Did  he  not  scatter  my  hard  earnings 
to  the  wind  ?  Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  owe  the  prospect  of  beggary 
and  destitution  1  Remember  the  first  of  February.  That  is  the 
last  day  of  grace.  If  the  money  comes  not  then,  and  God  knows 
whence  it  is  to  come,  we  arc  driven  from  beneath  this  roof-tree — 
a  pair  of  houseless  beggars.    Who  will  care  for  us  then  ?" 

"  God  will  care  for  us,"  said  the  aged  woman,  raising  her  eyes 
reverently  to  heaven. 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  for  his  utterance  was  choked.  At 
that  moment  the  old  clock  that  stood  ticking  in  the  corner,  struck 
the  hour  of  nine.    The  deacon  rose. 

"  It  is  time  to  harness  up  old  Dobbin,"  said  he,  "  for  we  have 
a  long  way  to  ride  to  meeting,  and  the  roads  are  in  bad  con- 
dition." 

Their  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  the  old  couple,  poorly, 
but  decently  attired,  sallied  forth  to  their  public  devotions.  The 
services  ended,  the  deacon  and  his  wife,  as  they  issued  from  the 
porch,  were  kindly  greeted  by  many  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
more  than  one  of  whom  pressed  them  to  come  and  partake  of 
their  Thanksgiving  cheer.    But  the  deacon  shook  his  head. 

"  Many  thanks,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  but  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  householder,  I  have  kept  my  Thanksgiving  at  home,  and  I 


shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  I  have  a  house  remaining  over 
my  head." 

So  they  rode  home  together.  While  the  deacon  drove  up  to  the 
barn  to  put  up  his  horse,  the  old  lady  opened  the  back  door,  which 
was  always  on  the  latch,  and  entered  the  kitchen.  As  she  did  so, 
she  started  back.  A  stranger  was  seated  by  the  kitchen  fire,  who 
rose  on  her  entrance.  He  was  a  tall,  stahvort  man,  dressed  in  a 
rough  suit,  with  a  broad-leafed  hat,  his  countenance  embrowned 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  his  upper  lip  almost  con- 
cealed by  a  heavy  and  luxuriant  black  mustache. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  some  embarrassment. 
"  Finding  no  one  answered  my  knocks,  I  took  the  liberty  of  walk- 
ing in.  I  believe  I  owe  you  no  apology,  for  I  have  officiated  as 
turnspit,  and  saved  your  Thanksgiving  turkey  from  burning." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure,"  answered  the  old 
lady,  pulling  off'  her  mittens.  "  But  did  you  want  to  see  me  or 
the  deacon  ?" 

"  Both  of  you,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  You  have  a  son,  I 
believe  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  hesitation,  and  casting  down 
her  eyes. 

"  I  have  seen  him  lately." 

"  Where  ?"  inquired  the  mother,  with  increasing  agitation. 

"  In  California." 

"  Was  he  doing  well  ?" 

"  Admirably.  Mother  !  mother  !"  he  added,  impetuously  throw- 
ing back  his  hat,  "  don't  you  know  mc — don't  you  know  your 
William  V 

He  rushed  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  was  clasped  to  her  beat- 
ing heart,  while  the  tears  streamed  freely  from  the  eyes  of  both. 
After  the  first  passionate  greeting  was  over,  the  young  man 
asked  : 

"  Where  is  sister  Emmy?" 

"  Gone  !"  answered  the  mother,  as  her  tears  flowed  forth  anew. 

William  sank  into  a  seat,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands, 
wept  bitterly.  The  mother  did  not  attempt  to  check  him.  She 
knew  those  tears  were  precious. 

"  And  my  father  i"  asked  the  young  man,  when  he  regained 
his  composure. 

"  He  is  well.  But  you  had  better  retire  for  a  while.  Go  to 
your  old  room,  my  son,  it  is  just  as  you  left  it,  and  wait  until  I 
summon  you." 

It  was  with  a  fluttering  heart  that  the  overjoyed  mother  went 
about  the  preparations  for  dinner,  and  when  the  table  was  neatly 
set,  every  dish  in  its  place,  and  the  turkey,  smoking  hot,  waiting 
to  be  carved,  she  summoned  the  old  man.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance at  once,  and  took  his  scat.  Glancing  round  the  table,  he 
said  : 

"  What  is  this,  wife  ?  you  have  set  plates  for  three." 
"  I  thought  perhaps  somebody  might  drop  in  unexpectedly." 
"  There  is  little  danger — hope,  I  mean  of  that,"  answered  tho 
deacon,  sadly. 

At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  mysterious  expression, 
rang  the  little  hand-bell,  with  which,  in  happier  days,  she  was  wont 
to  summon  her  tardy  children  to  their  meals. 

It  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-lost  AVilliam. 

The  deacon,  who  recognized  him  after  a  moment,  gazed  upon 
him  with  a  stern  eye,  but  with  a  quivering  lip  that  betrayed  the 
force  of  his  ill-suppressed  emotions. 

"  So  you  have  come  back  at  last  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  father,  but  not  as  I  left  you.  Father — last  Thanksgiving 
day  I  went  into  my  lonely  room,  and  there,  kneeling  down,  ad- 
dressed myself  to  Heaven,  and  solemnly  abjured  the  fatal  cup 
which  had  brought  ruin  upon  me,  and  woe  upon  this  once  happy 
family.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  touched  a  drop.  Is 
my  probation  enough  ?  Can  you  now  welcome  back  your  son, 
and  bless  him  ?" 

"  Bless  him  ?  Yes  !  yes  !  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  boy  !"  said 
the  old  deacon,  placing  his  trembling  hand  on  the  dark  locks  of 
the  pleader.  "  You  arc  welcome,  William,  though  you  come  only 
to  witness  the  downfall  of  our  house." 

"  Not  so,  father,"  answered  the  young  man,  joyously.  "  I  have 
come  back  to  save  you — to  atone  for  my  prodigality,  for  all  my 
errors.  It  was  this  hope  that  sustained  me  in  the  lone  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  when  I  was  panting  with  thirst  and  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Thoughts  of  home,  of  you  and  mother,  and  of  her  who  is 
now  one  of  God's  angels,  enabled  me  to  conquer  fortune.  I  have 
come  back  with  store  of  gold — you  shall  not  be  a  beggar  in  your 
old  age  :  father,  we  shall  keep  the  farm." 

After  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  joy  entered  that  old 
New  England  homestead.  It  was  a  chastened  joy,  for  the  shad- 
ows of  the  past  yet  mingled  with  the  sunshine  of  the  present,  but 
the  felicity  which  attended  the  prodigal's  return  was  enough  to 
compensate  for  many  sorrows. 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty  in  itself  and  of  itself,  has,  I  believe,  less  power  in  deter- 
mining matrimonial  ihciSS  than  at  first  sight  it  might  Slim  Data 
nil  that  it  should  have.  The  charm  of  mere  physical  and  corporeal 
beauty  is,  perhaps,  too  open  and  immediate  to  involve  consequen- 
ce! ;  its  first  effect  is  too  strong  in  proportion  to  its  farther  effects  ; 
for  the  imagination  of  man  wishes  to  feel  that  it  has  something  to 
Come  to  ;  and  there  is  a  charm  more  insidiously  winning  in  that 
which  turns  to  beauty  as  you  advance,  than  in  that  which  declares 
itself  as  beauty  from  the  first.  *  *  *  There  may  be 
much  beauty,  eminent  in  its  way,  which  is  but  "  the  perfume  and 
suppliance  of  a  minute  ;"  but  there  exists  also  a  species  and  qual- 
ity of  beauty,  the  effect  whereof  (as  I  conceive)  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  daily  familiarity  to  deaden,  and  the  power  whereof 
may  be  expected  to  last  as  long  as  the  beauty  itself  lasts,  and 

perhaps  much  longer. — limn/  Taylor. 


You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a  good  man  whose  intimate 
friends  are  all  good. — Luvater. 


AUSTHIANS,  TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

Upon  the  military  capacity  of  Austrian!,  Turks  and  Russia,.  , 
we  cite  this  important  testimony  from  a  l'ole,  who  has  been  thirty 
years  a  soldier,  and  served  with  Austriaus,  Russians  and  Turks — 
General  Chrzanowski. 

"  What  is  your  estimate,"  I  inquired  of  him,  "  of  the  Austrian 
army  !" 

"  The  officers,"  he  answered,  "  are  excellent — perhaps  the  best 
in  Europe  !  They  have  the  spirit  and  the  influence  which  be- 
longs to  gentlemen,  and  they  know  their  duties — wliich  is  not  tho 
case  always  with  yours.  The  men  are  strong  and  well  trained, 
but  they  hate  the  service.  They  are  not  volunteers,  like  yours, 
or  conscripts,  like  the  French.  Each  commune  has  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men.  The  government  officers  select  them  ar- 
bitrarily. Those  who  are  chosen  feel  oppressed,  and  never  have 
the  good-will  of  a  volunteer,  who  has  taken  to  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession, or  a  conscript,  who  is  paying  his  debt  to  bis  country.  Tho 
generals  are  good.  Hesse  is  fit  to  command  200,000  men,  and 
1  know  of  no  one  else  in  Europe  who  is  so!" 

"  Have  the  Russians  any  good  generals  !"  I  said. 

"  None,"  he  answered,  "  on  a  great  scale.  Luders  is  the  best. 
I  would  trust  him  with  .30,000  or  40,000  men,  but  not  with  more. 
Their  regimental  officers  are  ignorant  and  bad.  The  men  arc 
good — the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  after  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Turks." 

"  Do  you  put  the  Turks  so  high  !"  I  asked. 

"  I  put  them,"  he  answered,  "  at  the  very  top.  Not  the  officers, 
still  less  the  generals — but  the  privates  have  every  soldierly  qual- 
ity. The  Turk  is  stronir,  he  is  docile,  he  is  sober,  he  is  intelli- 
gent, he  has  a  contempt  for  life  which  is  both  fatalist  and  fanatic, 
and  can  live  on  nothing.  When  their  military  organization  was 
at  its  best,  two  centuries  ago,  no  European  armies  could  stand 
against  them.  But  their  officers  are  detcstible,  ignorant,  conceited, 
idle  and  corrupt.  The  very  best  people  that  I  know  arc  the  Turks 
of  the  lower  orders.  The  very  worst  people  that  I  know  are  the 
Turks  in  office.  Power  is  gained  and  preserved  there  by  bribery, 
treachery  and  extortion.  Every  man  in  authority  is  a  rogue.  If 
you  ally  yourself  to  Turkey  against  Russia,  and  place  any  reli- 
ance on  a  Turkish  corps  d'arme'e  with  Turkish  officers  and  a  Turk- 
ish commander,  you  will  be  disappointed.  Train  and  officer  them 
as  you  did  the  Portuguese,  and  you  will  make  them  the  best  troops 
in  Europe  :  as  good  as  your  own — perhaps  better.  But  I  never 
should  feel  comfortable  in  action,  if  I  knew  that  any  important 
part  of  my  line  was  held  by  a  purely  Turkish  force.  I  should  bo 
constantly  expecting  to  see  the  officers  running  and  the  men  fol- 
lowing them.  But  to  Turks  as  privates  and  Englishmen  as  offi- 
cers, I  would  entrust  the  key  of  my  position. — North  British 
Review. 


Woman's  Nature. — I  should  not  say,  from  my  experience  of 
my  own  sex,  that  a  woman's  nature  is  flexible  and  impressible, 
though  her  feelings  arc.  I  know  very  few  instances  of  a  very  in- 
ferior man  ruling  the  mind  of  a  superior  woman,  whereas  I  know 
twenty — fifty — of  a  very  inferior  woman  ruling  a  superior  man. 
If  ho  love  her,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  in  the  end  weaken  and 
demoralize  him.  If  a  superior  woman  marry  a  vulgar  or  inferior 
man,  he  makes  her  miserable,  but  he  seldom  governs  her  mind,  or 
vulgarizes  her  nature,  and  if  there  be  love  on  his  side,  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  end  she  will  elevate  and  refine  him. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Commonplace  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories  and  Fancies.  By  Mrs.  Jame- 
son. New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.329. 
u  A  little  of  everything,  and  nothing  at  all — in  the  French  style,"  in  the  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  sentence  from  Montaigne,  which  the  authoress  has 
placed  upon  her  title  page,  and  which  gives  the  reader  a  slight  inkling  of  tho 
miscellaneous  banquet  to  which  he  is  invited.  Mrs.  .lanieson  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished,  talented,  and  elegant  of  living  female  writers.  The  pres- 
ent work  is  a  most  acceptable  gift.  We  have  many  bright,  brief  and  sparkling 
original  essays,  which,  with  her  quotations,  make  a  most  brilliant  Mosaic 
work.  She  touches  on  a  variety  of  topics  connected  with  morals,  literature 
and  art,  with  exquisite  felicity.  Her  book  reminds  us  of  that  delightful 
melange,  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  but  it  is  far  more  readable.  For  sale  by  Bed- 
ding &  Co. 

Blanche  Dearwood.    A  Tale  of  Modern  Life.    New  York :  Buncc  &  Brother. 
1855.   12mo.   pp.  407. 

Another  American  novel.  We  can  no  longer  complain  of  the  unproductive- 
ness of  our  authors,  or  their  want  of  nationality.  Here  is  a  book  depicting 
society  as  it  exists  with  us,  American  characters,  incidents  and  scenery.  The 
author  has  proved  that  he  need  not  go  abroad  for  romantic  material,  or  man- 
ners suited  to  artistic  purposes.  The  story  is  highly  interesting,  and  we  pre- 
dict popularity  for  the  book,  and  fame  for  the  author.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Tiie  Missing  Bride  :  or,  Miriam  thi  Avenger  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  12mo.  pp  635. 
Mrs.  South  worth  is  a  very  prolific  writer,  but  notwithstanding  her  industry, 
each  new  production  of  her  pen  gives  proof  of  increased  vigor  and  fire  She  is 
not  without  ability  as  a  delineator  of  character,  but  she  is  most  successful  in 
the  narration  of  stirring  incident  and  action.  As  we  are  hurried  through  the 
pages  of  the  "  Missing  Bride,1'  we  do  not  stop  to  question  the  probability  of 
many  of  the  incidents,  and  we  close  the  volume  with  regret  that  it  is  ended. 
For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St  .  has  published  and  for 
sale,  the  "  Thibodeaux  Waltz.'-  "Our  Own,"  a  Polka  Mar.urka,  by  Joseph 
Jimenes ;  "  La  Californicnne,"  a  polka  by  Herz ;  "  Home,  where  there's  one  to 
love  me,"  a  duett  for  two  voices;  "  Masaniello  Quadrille."  by  Thos.  Baker; 
Prayer  from  the  opera  of  Othello,  by  Strakosrh ;  "The  Happiest  Time  when  we 
wero  Y'oung."  by  T.  P.  J.  Magoun,  and  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle,"  by  W.  J.  Ilani- 
mersloy,  music  by  Barnett. 

Star  Papers  ;  or,  Experience!:  of  Art  and  Nature.    By  Henrt  Ward  Beeciier. 
New  York:  J.C.Derby.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1855.  12mo. 

pp.  359. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  that  has  issued  from  the  press  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  written  in  the  frank,  candid  style  that  characterizes  its 
author,  and  sparkles  with  brilliant  and  original  ideas  The  first  part  embraces 
some  very  pleasant  letters  from  Europe ;  the  second  part  consists  of  essays  on 
a  variety  of  themes,  such  as  u  Flowers,"  "  Trees,"  11  Inland  vs.  Seashore," 
"Trouting,"  the  11  Mountain  Ride."  "  Dream  Culture."  The  various  themes 
are  treated  with  great  felicity.  The  book  is  both  a  summer  and  a  winter  book 
— it  may  be  read  under  the  shadow  of  umbrageous  trees,  or  by  the  cosy  fire- 
side. There  arc  no  controversial  articles  in  this  volume,  though  we  are 
promised  them  in  another,  which  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Though  tho 
papers  before  us  have  all  made  their  appearance  in  the  New  York  Indepen- 
dent." there  are  thousands'  of  book  readers  to  whom  they  will  he  fresh. 

Lr.  Cure  Manque  (The  Unfinished  Clergyman).    By  Eugene  de  Courcillon. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    12mo.  pp.265 

This  work  undertakes  to  delineate,  in  a  narrative  form,  the  social  and  reli- 
gious customs  of  France — the  hero  of  the  tale,  commencing  his  career  as  a 
student  for  the  priesthood,  which  he  enters,  and  taking  leave  of  his  readers  as 
a  private  in  the  9th  hussars.  Of  course  he  is  not  inclined  to  speak  very  favor- 
ably of  the  profession  he  abandoned  ;  and  there  are  slashing  cuts  as  well  ns  sly 
digs  at  the  French  priesthood  throughout  the  work.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  book  is  written  with  great  vivueity.  For  sale  by  Buruhaui  Brothera 
and  Redding  &  Co. 

Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal    By  Emile  Souvestre.   New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    1856.    12mn.    pp.  277 

To  those  who  labor  under  the  mistaken  Impression  that  the  French  people 
are  incapable  of  deep  feeling,  and  that  domestic  ties  are  universally  lax  in 
France,  we  commend  the  perusal  of  this  charming  hook  by  an  autlior  too  early 
Inst  tc,  literature  There  is  a  freshness,  purity  and  earnestness  about  It  which 
reminds  us  of  the  ••  Vicar  of  Wakefield.''  Its  moral  tone  is  equally  unexcep- 
tionable. The  simple  story  is  made  interesting  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told;  and  it  contains  many  passages  which,  once  read,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Tho  translation  is  admirably  executed.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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GEORGE  P.  MORRIS,  THE  SONG- WRITER. 

The  name  of  George  P.  Morris,  whose  likeness, 
drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  we  here  present,  has 
long  been  familiar  in  literary  and  musical  circles, 
lie  first  won  distinction  as  ajonrnalist;  and  the  old 
weekly  New  York  Mirror  bears  evidence  to  the  taste, 
ability  and  enterprise  which  he  transferred  into  peri- 
odical literature  at  an  early  day.  He  is  still  at  the 
head  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  exercises  as 
wide  an  influence  upon  the  literary  mind  of  the 
country,  as  any  that  can  be  named.  We  allude,  of 
course,"  to  the  Home  Journal,  to  which  he  and  his 
confrere,  Willis,  continue  to  give  their  best  efforts, 
anil  which  are  successful  in  securing  hosts  of  readers 
and  subscrilK-rs.  It  is  as  a  song-writer,  however, 
rather  than  a  journalist,  that  General  Morris  (for  he 
has  had  military  honors  also)  will  be  known  to  the 
grand-children  of  ourgreat-grand-children.  He  has 
been  more  successful  than  any  other  American  poet 
in  making  the  vibrations  of  his  lyre  accord  with 
those  of  the  popular  heart.  Very  simple  and  easy, 
many  of  his  most  popular  pieces  may  seem  ;  but 
their  high  finish  and  art — the  very  "  heart  of  their 
mystery" — will  he  found  to  lie  in  that  apparent 
simplicity  and  ease,  which  may  tempt  the  unprac- 
tised reader  to  say  :  "  There  is  nothing  hen  that  I 
could  not  have  said  myself."  The  gifted  Horace. 
Binney  Wallace,  whose  early  death  has  blighted  so 
many  hopes,  in  an  article  on  song-writing,  a  few 
years  since,  remarked  of  Morris  :  "  There  is  no  pro- 
fessed writer  of  songs,  in  this  day,  who  has  con- 
ceived the  tme  character  of  this  delicate,  or  peculiar 
creation  of  art,  with  greater  precision  and  justness 
than  Gen.  Morris,  or  been  more  felicitous  than  he 
in  dealing  with  the  subtle  and  multiform  difficulties 
thai  besot  its  execution.  An  eminent  English  au- 
thoress, well-known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
says  :  "  There  is  tme  quality  in  his  songs  to  which 
WE  cannot  but  direct  attention — and  this  is  their  al- 
most feminine  purity.  The  propensities  have  had 
their  laureates  ;  and  genius,  alas  !  has  often  defiled 

its  angel  wings  bj  contact  with  the  sensual  and  the 
impure ;  but  Morris  has  never  attempted  to  rolio 
vice  in  beauty ;  and  his  lays  can  bring  to  the  cheek 
of  purity  no  blush  save  that  of  pleasure."  "  He  is, 
indeed,  the  poet  of  home  joys.  None  have  des- 
cribed more  eloquently  the  beauty  and  dignity  o  rue  affection — 
of  passion  based  upon  esteem  ;  and  his  fame  is  certain  to  endure 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  has  a  hearth  Stone  over  which  to 
repeat  her  most  cherished  household  words."  (>  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  many  of  Morris's  songs,  and  of  their  earnest  appreci- 
ation, not  only  by  lovers  of  literature,  but  by  the  popular  mind, 
we  need  not  speak.  His  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  and  "  On 
the  lake,"  etc.,  have  probably  been  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  BttVpe  ;  and  we  have  a  dim  recollection  of  see  ng  the  "  Wood- 
man "  in  a  Latin  version,  for  which  its  classic  simplicity  is  well 
suited.  This  song  was  recited,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  speaker  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  one  of  his  hearers  was  acquainted  with  it.  "  Mr.  Cag- 
lov,  a  memlKT  from  Yorkshire,"  says  the  I/ond  n  Times,  "  con- 
cluded a  long  speech  in  favor  of  protection,  by  <[  toting  the  ballad 
of  '  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,'  (which  was  received  with  the 
applause  of  the  whole  house),  the  tnr,  accord  ng  to  Mr.  Caglev, 
being  the  Constitution,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  woodman,  about  to 
cut  it  down."  Morris  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  in 
1822,  he  l>cing  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  Before  that,  however, 
he  had  written  and  published  a  good  deal.  In  1825,  he  wrote  the 
drama  of  Brier  Cliff,  a  play,  in  live  acts,  founded  on  events  in  the 
American  Revolution.    He  received  for  it  the  liberal  sum  of  $3500, 


GEN.  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS. 


and  its  great  success  warranted  the  price.  In  1 842,  he  wrote  the 
libretto  of  an  opera,  the  "  Maid  of  Saxony,"  for  Charles  E.  Horn, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre  with  success.  In  1840, 
the  Appletons  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Weir  and  Chapman,  and  in  1842  an  edition  of  his  songs 
and  ballads  was  published.  In  1854,  a  beautifully  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  all  his  poetical  works  appeared  from  the  press  of  Charles 
Scribuer.  A  collection  o  Morris's  humorous  prose-writings  was 
published,  a  few  years  since,  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  edited  a 
number  of  works,  which  speak  well  for  the  literary  industry  and 
tact  which  he  has  brought  to  the  task.  The  Home  Journal,  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Morris  &  Willis,  has  reached  a  very 
prod  table  circulation  of  twenty  thousand.  General  Morris  is  still, 
to  all  external  appearance,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life.  He  is 
what  a  French  friend  would  call  hien  conserve".  His  residence  is 
principally  at  Undercliff,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  Hudson,  near 
Cold  Spring.  No  man  is  more  genial  in  his  sympathies,  or  more 
truly  friendly  in  his  activities.  His  cordiality  is  not  merely  of  the 
lip,  but  of  the  heart  and  hand.  He  is  the  author  of  many  poems 
in  action  (in  the  way  of  kindness),  which  have  all  the  charm  and 
aroma  of  his  best  songs.  The  fountain  of  both  is,  we  believe,  far 
from  being  dry.  It  seems  to  run  more  copiously  and  clearly 
with  time.    Mav  it  flow,  and  continue  to  flow. 


ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 
.  This  old  Titan,  after  remaining  quiet  for  some 
time,  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  again  vomiting 
forth  flames  and  lava,  and  making  himself  the  terror 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  accompanying  design 
was  drawn  on  the  spot  by  a  careful  artist,  and  shows 
the  lower  part  of  that  river  of  fire  which,  having  its 
source  in  the  crater,  opened  in  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, flowed  through  the  valley  of  Somma,  fell  in  a 
vast  sheet  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  ran  more 
than  ten  miles,  laving  waste  many  vineyards  and 
destroying  many  houses.  The  cone  is  hidden  from 
view  by  the  great  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  left,  is  the  villa  of  tho  Marquis 
of  San  Angelo.  The  sketch  was  made  at  the  time 
^N  when  the  Cardinal  Nuncio  Sforza  visited  the  spot 
^  to  supplicate  to  Heaven  to  stay  a  calamity  which 
Almighty  Power  alone  can  avert.  The  priest  is 
seen  on  the  left,  with  his  mitre  and  crozicr,  sur- 
rounded by  his  clergy,  while  throngs  of  the  poor 
eontadini  are  kneeling  round  him.  The  picture 
affords  as  good  an  idea  of  the  sublime  and  terrific 
spectacle  as  pencil  and  graver  can  convey.  A  tre- 
mendous explosion,  following  premonitory  symp- 
toms, well  understood  by  tho  natives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, took  place  on  the  30th  of  April.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  another 
crater  opened,  and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  a  third. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Portici,  Hercula- 
neum  and  Resina  were  terror-stricken,  and  watched 
with  fright  the  direction  of  the  lava, 'prepared  to 
take  to  flight,  carrying  off  their  most  valuable 
effects.  Many  hours  were  thus  passed  in  indescrib- 
able anguish  ;  it  was  feared  that  Portici,  and,  par- 
ticularly Resina,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno, 
would  be  overwhelmed.  At  Oltejano,  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  suffered  so  severely  from  the  eruption  of 
1850,  were  very  much  alurmcd.  Fortunately,  the 
lava  took  the  direction  of  that  of  1830,  and  slowly 
descended  into  the  Vitralla,  a  vast  valley  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  on  the  opposite  side  to  Na- 
ples. After  sunset  the  scene  of  the  eruption  was 
grand.  A  dark  night  added  to  the  majesty  of  tho 
sinister  tires  which  lighted  up  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
furnace  five  leagues  in  diameter.  The  road  to  Portici  and  Resina, 
where  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius  commences,  was  crowded  with 
strangers,  the  English  being  particularly  remarked  for  their  cool- 
ness. Many  of  them  brought  tents  with  them,  which  they  pitched 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  encamping  comfortably,  so 
that  they  might  have  a  good  view  of  this  tremendous  convulsion 
of  nature.  They  brought  mattresses  and  provisions,  and  regularly 
took  up  their  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Prince 
d'Aquila,  the  king's  brother,  was  on  the  mountain,  close  to  the 
crater,  soon  after  the  eruption  began,  and  might  l>e  seen  riding  on 
horseback  in  every  direction.  Many  strangers  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prince,  among  them  the  Countess  dc  Banneville,  tho 
wife  of  the  first  secretary  of  the  French  embassy.  The  ladies  in- 
deed emulated  the  audacity  of  the  guides,  and  approached  so  near 
the  crater  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  restrain  their  ardor. 
At  one  time  it  was  reported  that  a  clerk,  in  the  employ  of  tho 
Rothschilds,  and  an  English  lady  had  been  killed  by  fragments  of 
lava  launched  from  the  crater,  but  fortunately  this  story  proved 
unfounded,  and  no  loss  of  life,  we  believe,  actually  took  place. 
One  would  think  that  the  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesu- 
vius would  lead  an  unhappy  life.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
An  eruption  is  soon  forgotten,  and  each  new  catastrophe  takes 
them  by  surprise. 


ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  •  VESUVIUS — BED  OF  LAVA  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  SOMMA. 
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LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL. 

MAT URIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DUKIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES. 

There  has  always  been  one  trouble  with  regard  to  the  furnishing 
of  our  bound  volumes  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  send  them  by  mail,  and  expresses  reach  onlv  the 
larger  towns  and  main  routes.  We  have  now  obviated  this  diffi- 
culty, and  can  send  our  work  complete  in  eight  volumes,  bound  in 
stout  paper  covers,  and  in  an  excellent  manner  for  preservation 
and  use.  We  will  send,  hy  mail,  any  of  the  volumes,  on  the  receipt 
of  one  dollar  fifty  cents  each,  and  thirty-two  cents  to  pre-pay 
postage,  or  if  any  person  will  enclose  us  twelve  dollars,  we  will 
send  them  the  eight  volumes  of  the  work,  from  the  commence- 
ment, postage  free. 

These  volumes  form  superb  and  most  attractive  parlor  orna- 
ments in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  volume  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners 
and  current  events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe ;  of  famous  cities  and  instructive  subjects ;  with  title- 
pages  and  indexes  complete. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a 
vast  amount  of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems  and  novellettes  from 
the  best  American  authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series 
for  future  reference  and  present  enjoyment,  both  in  regard  to  read- 
ing matter  and  illustrations.  Address 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Streets,  Boston,  Muss. 


Beauty. — No  two  nations  agree  exactly  with  each  other  in 
what  constitutes  perfect  female  beauty.  The  Moors  estimate  wo- 
men by  their  weight,  and  probably  by  them  at  so  much  a  hundred. 
The  favorites  of  the  Chinese  have  deformed  feet,  black  teeth  and 
long  nails — too  long,  luckily,  to  bo  dangerous.  A  girl  painted 
sky-blue,  with  a  two  pound  ring  through  her  nose,  would  be  the 
idol  of  a  Tonga  island ;  and  the  Venetians  admire  red  hair. 
Who  shall  decide ? 

Submarine  Railroad. — They  talk  of  a  submarine  railroad 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  It  will  cost  only  about  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  a  curious  idea.  Hitherto  throwing  cold  water  on  an 
enterprise  was  sure  to  kill  it ;  but  this  one  will  derive  its  value 
from  being  under  water.  We  suppose  the  company  will  have  a 
large  sinking  fund  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 


Anachronisms  of  Old  Painters. — The  famous  old  masters, 
so  much  talked  about,  painted  a  great  number  of  anachronisms. 
One  of  the  most  glaring  was  that  of  a  Dutch  artist,  who  painted 
the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham."  Abraham  was  represented  as  tak- 
ing aim  at  his  son  with  a  musket,  while  an  angel  interposed  and 
wet  the  priming. 

Our  Dollar  Monthly. — At  the  present  rate  of  increase  we 
shall  in  a  few  weeks  print  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  Dollar 
Monthly  Magazine.  The  cheapest  magazine  ever  printed,  in  the 
new  or  the  old  world  ! 

■  <  »  

Fire- Works. — We  shall  next  week  present  our  readers  with 
views  of  three  of  the  principal  pieces  at  the  exhibition  of  Fire- 
Worka  on  Boston  Common,  this  year. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Captain  Pratt,  the  diver,  with  divers  men,  is  going  to  fish 
up  the  treasure  of  the  Hussar  at  Hurlgate.    Huzza ! 

....  It  is  said  that  ex-Governor  Boutwell,  of  this  State,  is  go- 
ing to  relinquish  his  business  and  study  law. 

 Pork  was  so  high  lately  at  Cincinnati,  that  the  people  had 

to  cat  Strawberries  at  eight  cents  a  quart. 

....  The  farmers  hope  to  have  full  crops  everywhere — and  the 
turkeys  and  chickabiddies  ditto.    Christmas  is  coming. 

....  Cotton  has  been  coming  down  at  the  South — coming  down 
the  rivers  we  mean — plenty  of  water  now. 

....  The  English  photographers  have  taken  Sebastopol  on  pa- 
per— the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  to  take  it,  we  suspect. 

 Franqois  Ravel  was  lately  the  defendant  in  an  action  of 

damages  in  this  city,  and  gained  his  cause. 

....  The  canker  worms  seem  to  be  working  their  way  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  interior.    Look  out  for  them  next  year. 

  Alderman  Clark  urged  on  the  city  government  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rural  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

 A  lunatic  at  Utica  proposes  to  put  elastic  springs  under 

.Niagara  to  ease  the  water  when  it  jumps. 

  Another  unfortunate  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 

six-bladed  horse  and  a  leather  frying-pan. 

  The  parquettc  of  the  Boston  Theatre  is  to  be  remodelled 

during  the  summer  recess,  and  the  seats  raised. 

  Ball  Hughes,  the  talented  sculptor,  has  modelled  a  small 

figure  illustrative  of  Miss  Cummings's  "Lamplighter," 

 It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  no  express  law  against 

duelling  in  this  State.    Murder  is  provided  for,  however. 

  The  Hadley  Manufacturing  Company  have  succeeded  in 

making  paper  from  broom  corn  stalks. 

  The  Great  Republic  and  Queen  of  the  Clippers,  built  here 

by  McKay,  have  teen  carrying  guns  for  the  French  to  the  east. 

 A  Missouri  hurricane  strips  the  feathers  off  poultry,  so 

that  they  are  all  ready  for  the  spit  or  gridiron. 


CIVIC  AND  MILITARY  HEROICS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  selected  the  present  number  of  the  Pictorial,  as  appro- 
priate in  date,  for  the  presentation  of  the  portraits,  drawn  expressly 
for  us  from  authentic  original  pictures,  of  some  of  the  principal 
actors,  civil  and  military,  in  the  great  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution.  We  cannot  too  often  refer  to  that  period  and  to  those 
men.  If  ever  the  fire  of  patriotism  bums  low  in  the  heart  of  an 
American  citizen,  it  is  kindled  to  a  flame,  whenever  turning  back 
the  pages  of  history,  he  reads  the  story  of  the  struggles,  sacrifices 
and  heroism  of  the  statesmen  who  first  declared  the  rights  of  the 
country,  and  the  soldiers  who  did  battle  in  defence  of  those  just 
rights  against  the  hirelings  of  tyranny.  As  peaceful  remonstrances, 
petitions  and  arguments  preceded  the  stern  appeal  to  arms,  let  us 
glance  first  at  the  civic  heroes  of  1776.  Hero  we  behold  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of 
the  brightest  names  on  the  roll  of  Virginia's  great  men.  Beside 
him  is  the  honest  and  intelligent  countenance  of  Robert  Morris, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  an  American  by  heart,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress — a  man  who,  in  1776,  when  the  American 
army  was  suffering  for  food  and  raiment,  loaned  the  government 
ten  thousand  dollars  on  his  own  responsibility.  "  I  want  money," 
said  he,  to  a  Quaker  friend,  "  for  the  use  of  the  army."  "  What 
security  canst  thou  give  V  asked  the  lender.  "  My  note  and  my 
honor,"  replied  Morris.  "  Robert,  thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  Then  there  is  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  of 
cavalier  descent,  who  was  the  first  man  to  propose  independence 
in  the  Congress,  and  the  first  U.  S.  Senator  chosen  from  the  gal- 
lant "  Old  Dominion."  There  is  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  the 
author  of  the  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  There  is  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  John 
Rutlcdge,  of  Charleston,  who  represented  the  soul  of  the  patriotism 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolution — a 
statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  Boston,  whose 
eulogy  was  unwittingly  pronounced  by  the  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts  (Hutchinson),  when  he  said,  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy 
and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man  that  he  can  never  bo  con- 
ciliated by  any  office  or  gift  whatever."  There  is  John  Hancock, 
of  Boston,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776,  who, 
when  he  affixed  his  bold  and  handsome  signature  to  the  Declara- 
tion, remarked  :  "  The  British  ministry  can  read  that  name  with- 
out spectacles  ;  let  them  double  their  reward."  There  is  James 
Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  a  "  flame  of  fire,"  an  ardent 
patriot,  whose  reason  was  destroyed  by  a  blow  from  the  bludgeon 
of  an  enemy  of  the  conn  try  in  1769.  There  is  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Congress  of 
1776,  second  chief  magistrate  ot  the  Union,  who  died  July  4,  1826, 
on  the  same  day  with  Jefferson,  with  the  words  "  Independence 
forever!"  on  his  lips.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer, statesman, 
philosopher,  poet,  he  who  "  plucked  the  lightning  from  the  clouds 
and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants,"  closes  the  page  of  our  revolutionary 
statesmen. 

What  thrilling  memories  crowd  upon  the  mind  as  we  contem- 
plate the  page  of  military  heroes.  We  behold  there  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  who  went,  like  Cincinnatus, 
from  the  plough  to  the  field  of  honor,  first  secretary  of  the  war 
department,  an  honest,  fearless  and  intelligent  man ;  Israel  Put- 
nam, of  Connecticut,  the  hero  of  Horseneck,  the  "  bravest  of  the 
brave ;"  Daniel  Morgan,  whose  rifles  were  the  terror  of  the  foe ; 
William  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina,  whose  defence  of  Charleston 
gained  him  imperishable  renown ;  Thomas  Sumter,  the  South 
Carolina  "game-cock,"  the  hero  of  Hanging  Rock,  and  the  victor 
of  Tarleton  ;  Thaddeus  Kosciusczko,  the  Polish  hero,  who  fought 
for  liberty  here  and  in  his  own  country ;  General  John  Stark,  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Bennington ;  Joseph 
Warren,  of  Massachusetts,  who  sealed  with  his  life-blood  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country  on  the  battle  height  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  whoso  campaign  in  the  South 
won  him  the  admiration  of  the  country,  and  the  especial  gratitude 
of  the  South ;  Francis  Marion  of  South  Carolina,  the  most  bril- 
liant partizan  leader  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  Henry 
Knox,  of  Boston,  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  artillery  service  of 
the  Continental  army,  the  successor  of  General  Lincoln  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. We  have  but  glanced  at  these  great  men,  whose  achieve- 
ments fill  volumes,  and  whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  a  free  heart  beats  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  Present  Number. — We  present  the  number  of  the  Pic- 
torial, now  in  the  reader's  hands,  with  feelings  of  pride,  as  it  re- 
gards its  typographical  and  artistic  appearance.  It  is  literally 
new  in  every  respect,  every  type,  bead-line  and  rule.  The  font  of 
type  upon  which  it  is  printed  was  manufactured  expressly  lor  us 
by  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Dal  ton,  and  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
excellence  of  finish.  The  Pictorial  shall  continue  to  deserve  the 
extraordinary  popularity  it  enjoys. 


As  it  should  be. — Some  of  the  New  York  hotels  lately  raised 
the  charge  to  travellers  from  $2  50  to  $3  per  day  for  board.  One 
or  two  better  class  houses  refused  to  make  this  exorbitant  ad- 
vance, and  took  the  trade  entirely  away  from  the  rest,  compelling 
the  parties  who  hail  made  the  charge  to  return  to  old  prices,  which 
are  high  enough  in  all  reason. 


The  War. — Under  the  energetic  lead  of  Gen.  Pelissier,  the 
allies,  within  a  few  weeks,  seem  to  have  accomplished  wonders  in 
the  Crimea,  though  victory  has  been  obtained  by  an  enormous 
lost!  of  life. 


BRA  DDOCK'S  DEFEAT. 

On  our  last  page  Mr.  Billings,  the  designer,  has  given 
spirited  artistic  conception  of  the  tragic  episode  of  the  campa 
of  1 755,  in  which  the  British  General  Braddock  was  defeated  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  in  the  affair. 
We  behold  the  fierce  savages,  unrivalled  in  their  mode  of  warfare, 
dealing  death  from  their  fatal  weapons,  decimating  the  English 
and  colonial  troops  by  the  accuracy  of  their  fire.  The  mingled 
horror  and  romance  of  this  wildwood  combat  rise  up  vividly  before 
us  as  we  gaze  upon  the  sketch.  Braddock's  fight  was  an  event  ot 
two-fold  importance ;  in  the  first  place  it  destroyed  that  belief  in 
the  superiority  and  invincibility  of  British  nrms,  which  the  colo- 
nists had  previously  entertained  ;  in  the  second  place  it  brought  for- 
ward conspicuously  the  gallantry  and  military  talent  of  our  be- 
loved Washington — and  both  these  facts  sinking  into  the  public 
mind,  bore  precious  fruit  when  the  colonics,  a  few  years  subse- 
quently, were  arrayed  against  the  mother  country.  "  This  whole 
transaction,"  observes  Franklin,  "gave  us  the  first  suspicion  that 
our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not 
been  well  founded."  Washington,  writing  to  his  mother  just  after 
the  battle,  says  :  "  The  Virginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  ot 
bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed."  Of  the  regulars  he  says  : 
"  They  ran  like  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
rally  them."  The  disaster  might  have  been  avoided  had  Wash- 
ington, then  a  Virginia  colonel,  and  a  volunteer  aid  to  General 
Braddock,  been  listened  to.  The  entire  body  of  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials formed  a  column  of  nearly  two  thousand  men.  Their 
destination  was  Da  Quesne,  a  French  fortress  which  stands  on  the 
spot  where  Pittsburg  is  now  built.  When  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  place,  Colonel  Washington  advised  Braddock  to  march  cau- 
tiously, and  to  send  out  scouting  and  flanking  parties.  Tradition 
says  that  Braddock  answered  him,  with  an  oath  :  "  High  times  ! 
high  times !  when  a  young  buckskin  can  teach  a  British  general 
how  to  fight."  In  consequence  of  his  obstinacy,  Braddock's  col- 
umn was  surprised,  decimated  and  routed  by  a  vastly  inferior 
force,  while  he  himself  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  expired  four 
days  afterwards.  The  "young  buckskin,"  who  lived  to  defeat  in 
after  years  the  finest  armies  that  Great  Britain  could  send  to  the 
continent,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  expedition,  and  prevented  the 
defeat  from  becoming  a  massacre.  A  noted  Indian  warrior,  who 
fought  against  the  English  on  the  day,  was  often  heard  to  declare, 
that  Washington  was  not  born  to  be  killed  by  a  bullet.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  I  had  seventeen  fair  shots  at  him  with  my  rifle,  and  after 
all  could  not  bring  him  to  the  ground."  In  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
John  Augustine,  dated  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Washington  writes  : 
"  As  I  have  heard,  since  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  circumstantial 
account  of  my  death  and  dying  speech,  I  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  first,  and  of  assuring  you  that  I  havo 
not  composed  the  latter.  But,  by  the  all-powerful  dispensations 
of  Providence,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all  human  proba- 
bility or  expectation  ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and 
two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  escaped  unhurt,  though  death  was 
levelling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me  1" 


MARRIAOKS. 


In  this  eity.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Williams  to  Miss  Mury  I,. 
Whitney;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Blagden,  Mr.  George  O.  Wilson  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Vhial; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Httgget  to  Miss  Sarah  \V .  Clifford,  of 
Edgecomb,  Me.;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Albert  Bisseli  to  Miss  Cornelia  A. 
Thompson,  both  of  Avon.  Conn. ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wallis  to 
Miss  Miry  A.  Iliganpse  of  Toronto,  C.  W. ;  by  Rev.  Mr  Skinner,  Mr.  Silas  A. 
Atwood  to  Miss  Hannah  K.  At  wood. — At  Koxbnrv,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Kev.  J. 
T.  Sargent  to  Miss  Mary  E.  KisUe. — At  Cambridge,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Neale.  Mr.  Benj. 
F.  Rogers  to  Miss  Blanche  V.  D'Eon. — At  I'harlestown,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lambert, 
U.  S.  N..  Mr.  Joseph  U\  lingers  to  .Miss  Mary  Hoar. — At  Honierville,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  T.  C.  Gilmer,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Harriet  Robinson, — At 
Stoneham,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Whitconib.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Patten  to  Miss  Laura  Ann 
Tyler. — At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Jackson  Kennedy  to  Miss  Mary  K. 
Goodwin,  of  South  Danvers. — At  Ashland,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  George  V. 
Seaver  to  Miss  Emily  M.  L..  daughter  of  James  II.  Jones,  Esq. — At  Philadel- 
phia, by  Kev.  Mr.  VVihner,  Dr.  David  Burpee,  of  Sheffield.  New  Brunswick,  to 
Miss  Kate  A.,  daughter  of  Washington  L.  Atlee,  M.  D. — At  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Towne,  Mr.  James  K.  Root,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Adelaide  Wire.— 
At  Jacksonville,  111.,  Mr.  Lyman  V.  Joy  to  Miss  Angeline  Hazeltiue. 


r>  e  a  t  h  s. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Homer,  21;  Mrs.  Adelaide  M.nia  Prescott,  21 ; 
Mra.  Samh  B.,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Aaron  Sargent,  of  Newbury  port;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hunnewell,  B6j  John  It.  Bradlee.  Esq..  44;  Miss  Anna  Clarke,  72, — 
At  Charlest/nvn.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Lynn. 62;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Hutchinson, 
40;  Mrs.  Julia  Sehluter,  17. — At  Cambridge,  Mi**  Harriet  t'arver  Oapen. — At 
North  Chelsea.  Capt.  John  Slade,  76.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mr.  Leonard  Hyde, 
67- — At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Anna  K nights,  formerly  of  Kxeter,  N.  II  '.'V  - 
At  Melrose.  Mr.  JameaG.  Avers.  20.— At  Abington,  Dea.  Nathan  Stoddard, 88  - 
At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Ruth  IV  Appleton,  IS;  Mrs.  Marv  Aim  IVeker.  44;  Mr.  .lames 
MeCalTrey,  19.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Ellen  Allanl,  42;  Miss  Sarah  Batemott,  Ini.— 
Mrs.  Marv  Frances  Fowler,  22. — At  South  Dan  vers.  Miss  Eliza  Adeline  Flint, 
27;  Mr.  George  F.  Leonard,  20.— At  (.'ivenfield,  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  D.  1».,  for 
more  than  40  years  rector  of  St.  James's  Church  in  that  town.—  At  Great  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Isaac  Whitehead,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  97.— At  Lisbon, 
N.  II.,  Col.  Moses  Young,  HO.— At  Sehec.  Me.,  Mr.  Ezra  Could,  90.— At  H  est 
Meriden,  Conn.,  Mr.  Eben  Lee,  i*4. — At  New  York,  Kev.  Jacob  Brodhead,  1>.  D., 
74.— At  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Samuel  Hockwell,  104.— At 
New  Orleans,  Itev.  Alexander  Campbell,  I>  I).,  03. 
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U  BALLOU'S 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

There  are  196  ehurehes  in  New  York  city,  of  the  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Dutch  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal  denominations.  The  number  of  com- 
municants belonging  to  these  is  47,906.  The  Baptists  have  1 
communicant  to  every  77  of  the  population  of  the  city;  the  Con- 
grcgatinnalists,  1  to  619;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  1  to  133;  the  Lu- 
therans, 1  to  213 ;  the  Methodists,  1  to  76 ;  the  Presbyterians,  1  to 
46;  the  Episcopalians,  1  to  79.  The  Philadelphia  Times  re- 
marks that  the  anagram  of  the  word  editors  is,  so  tired.  Very 
appropriate ;  for  editors  arc  the  hardest  working  people  in  the 

community.  Morganza  is  the  name  of  a  new  city  projected  by 

a  Mr.  Morgan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  Hirer,  in  Western 
Virginia.  Thrdfi  railroads,  it  is  said,  will  centre  at  this  point. 
The  location  is  said  to  lie  healthy,  and  the  site  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes.    Morganza  is  150  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and 

220  from  Wheeling.  Grare-stones  are  now  prepared  with 

daguerreotypes  of  the  deceased,  set  in  the  marble.    The  idea  is  a 

pretty  one.  Ten  tine  Durham  cattle,  belonging  to  Col.  Morris, 

of  Morrisania,  X.  Y.,  were  abstracted  from  his  premises  and  driren 
away.  Some  clue  was  obtained,  which  led  to  the  discorery  of  the 
carcases  of  the  cattle,  dressed  and  exposed  for  sale  in  one  of  the 
New  York  markets.    The  hides  were  found  in  Newark,  N.  J., 

whither  the  rogues  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  them.  A 

new  hospital,  recently  erected  by  the  Jews  of  New  York,  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  of  their  own 

people,  was  consecrated  a  few  weeks  since.  Four  men  were 

poisoned  at  a  hall  in  Juneau,  Wisconsin,  by  drinking  bed-bug 
poison,  which  they  supposed  was  champagne.  They  had  taken  a 
basket  of  wine  with  them,  into  which  somebody  had  put  a  bottle 
of  bed-bug  poison,  for  safe  keeping,  while  house  cleaning.  Two 
of  them  were  getting  along  very  well,  but  the  other  two  are  in  a 

dangerous  condition.  The  total  number  of  persons  received 

into  the  various  churches  of  the  Choctaw  mission,  last  year,  was 

1336.  The  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  New  York  city  hare 

resolved  that,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1855,  the  rate  of 
insurance  on  buildings  having  iron  shutters  in  Stent*  and  on  goods 
therein,  shall  be  increased  live  cents  per  $100,  unless  one  shutter 
on  each  story  above  the  first  shall  be  fastened  so  as  to  be  opened 
from  die  outside.  The  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  in- 
tend to  give  their  next  annual  exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  Powel- 

ton,  formerly  occupied  by  the  State  Fair.  Col.  Jefferson  Davis, 

our  Secretary  of  War,  came  near  being  arrested  as  a  pickpocket, 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of  a  man  who  came 
to  the  city  in  the  same  train  of  cars.  The  honorable  secretary  was 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  mayor,  who  made  known  his  identi- 
ty.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is,  at  this  time,  in  the 

United  States,  in  silver  and  gold  coin,  $240,000,1)00 ;  and  the 
umouut  in  that  form,  and  in  a  manufactured  shape,  is  somewhere 

about  8400,000,000.  Recently,  in  the  commune  of  Sain  Hi- 

laire  de  la  Noalle,  in  France,  a  marriage  was  celebrated  between  a 
man  107  years  of  age,  named  Jean  Lapicrrc,  and  a  woman,  aged 
86  years,  named  Petrou  Neuville,  the  contract  between  tin'  parties 

having  been  made  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  an  oak 

tree  near  Raleigh,  N.  C,  which,  at  the  sun's  meridian,  covers  with 

shade  a  space  of  9000  square  feet.  Miss  Mary  Marble,  eldest 

daughter  of  the  late  Dan  Marble,  the  eccentric  comedian,  was 
married  at  Chicago,  lately,  to  a  young  actor  named  Myers.  The 
marriage  was  a  runaway  affair,  Mrs.  Marble  baring  declined  giv- 
ing her  assent  to  the  match  until  her  daughter  should  be  of  age, 

which  will  bo  in  the  autumn.  The  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  has 

given  an  opinion  that  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  establishing 

a  municipal  court  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  is  unconstitutional.  A 

Frenchman,  at  Louisrillc,  being  attacked  by  one  McFarland, 
stabbed  him  ten  times,  and  then  discharged  forty  pistol  shots  into 
him.    Of  course,  this  ended  Mr.  McFarland,  and  has  established 

a  grand  reputation  for  the  Gaul.  Mr.  Youatt,  of  England,  in 

cases  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs,  has  healed  more  than  four  hundred 
cases  with  muriate  of  silver,  and  not  one  had  any  symptoms  of  hy- 
drophobia.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 

Express  states  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  decided  that  General 
Scott  is  not  entitled  to  nny  additional  pay  as  lieutenant  general, 
either  for  arrears  or  for  the  future,  and  he  has  not  received  a  single 
mill  in  consequence  of  his  additional  rank  ! 

Effects  of  Tobacco. — In  the  United  States,  physicans  have 
estimated  that  20,000  persons  die  every  year  from  the  use  of  tobac- 
co. In  Germany,  the  physicians  have  calculated  that,  of  all  the 
deaths  which  occur  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26,  one-half  origi- 
nate in  the  waste  of  constitution  by  smoking.  They  say  that  the 
article  exhausts  and  deranges  the  nervous  powers,  and  produces  a 
long  train  of  nervous  diseases,  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable,  and 
especially  those  forms  that  go  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia.  It 
also  exerts  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  mind. 


Bkards  vf.rsus  Razors. — The  pleasant  author  of  "  Habits 
and  Men,"  says  that  to  share  a  Moslem's  head  was  once  a  penalty 
a*  terrible  as  to  a  Chinese  the  cutting  oft'  of  his  extended  tail ;  and 
Christian  princes  hare  so  esteemed  the  appendage  that  they  have 
pawned  the  beard,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  money  lent,  and  redeemed 
the  sacred  pledge  punctually  at  the  promised  hour. 


New  Theatre. — The  New  Bedfordites  are  building  a  hand- 
some theatre,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Liberty 
Hall,  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  prore  an  additional  attrac- 
tion to  that  thriving  and  wealthy  place. 

Opium  Eating. — New  York  papers  state  that  the  use  of  opium 
is  increasing  rapidly  in  that  city,  and  suggest  that  as  its  effects  are 
not  less  deleterious  than  those  resulting  from  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  its  sale  ought  to  be  repressed  by  law. 


lUansibc  (^atljcvings. 

A  charter  has  been  obtained  for  a  new  military  company  in 
Hinghain  ;  steps  will  be  immediately  taken  for  its  organization. 

It  is  not  safe  to  keep  birds  in  painted  wire  cages,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  The  paint  softens  in  the  heat,  the  birds  are  apt  to 
nibble  it,  and  to  get  poisoned. 

A  system  of  phonetics  has  been  introduced  among  the  Mor- 
mons. It  is  called  the  Deseret  alphabet,  and  each  character  has 
a  uniform  and  distinct  sound. 

Edmund  Freeman,  nephew  of  Marshal  Freeman,  has  been  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant,  in  the  5th  infantry  of  the  United  States 
army,  with  orders  to  repair  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Hiram  Harmon  mounted  his  horse  to  hunt  up  his  cattle  at 
Erie,  Iowa,  and  was  the  next  morning  found  wandering  about 
insane,  his  horse  baring  been  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  says  there  are  seven  hundred  men 
constantly  employed  in  quarrying  marble  in  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
and  that  over  one  million  feet  of  marble  will  be  raised  this  year. 

Mons.  Jullien  will  return  to  this  country  about  the  first  of 
August,  bringing  with  him  an  unrivalled  band  of  solo  performers, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  another  series  of  his  splendid  concerts 
during  the  fall  season. 

The  new  homestead  law  of  this  State  exempts  a  man's  imple- 
ments or  tools  from  the  law's  clutch.  This  is  supposed  to  corer 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  and  scholars  as  well  as  the  adzes  and 
squares  and  planes  of  carpenters. 

Mr.  Eckstein,  in  Cincinnati,  pays  $20  fine  every  Monday  morn- 
ing for  selling  soda  water  on  Sunday.  His  receipts  on  that  day 
are  over  $80,  on  which  there  is  a  profit  of  $60,  which,  after  paying 
the  fine,  leaves  a  clear  gain  of  $40. 

The  Home  Journal  says  that  the  mistletoe  is  becoming  the  rage 
as  a  fashionable  bonnet  ornament.  The  ill-natured  father  of  a 
family  of  six  grown  up  daughters,  says  that  he  wishes  that  lin- 
nets, milliners  ami  all  would  mizzle  too. 

Forty  million  feet  of  lumber  hare  been  surveyed  at  Bangor  the 
present  season,  against  ten  million  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Orders  for  it  realize  the  anticipations  of  dealers,  but  the 
ruling  prices  arc  somewhat  lower  thah  last  year. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  states  that  an  extended  system  of  fraud 
and  forgery  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana, in  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  Texan  land-warrants,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  these  warrants  are  in  circulation. 

The  last  New  York  duel  was  merely  a  sham  affair,  in  which  a 
southerner  and  northerner  figured.  The  parties  went  to  Bloom- 
ingdalc  in  four  carriages,  their  pistols  were  fired  off",  anil  they  all 
returned  safely  to  the  Astor  House.    Expense  about  $100. 

There  was  a  prize  fight  in  the  11th  ward,  New  York,  on  a  Sun- 
day. A  crowd  of  three  hundred  men  and  boys  surrounded  the 
ring.  A  solitary  policeman  arrested  one  of  the  lighters,  but  he  was 
rescin  d  ;  the  officer  was  driren  off",  and  the  fight  was  concluded  at 
leisure. 

A  letter  writer  says  that  the  treasury  is  now  burthened  with  the 
custody  of  over  fire  millions  of  dollars  in  small  silrer  change, 
from  half  dollars  to  three  cent  pieces.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  a  universal  complaint  of  tho  scarcity  of  small  coins, 
cither  American  or  foreign. 

In  Levant,  Me.,  recently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twomhly  went  out  into 
a  field  and  took  with  them  their  child,  in  a  willow  cradle.  They 
built  a  fire  near  the  cradle  to  drive  away  the  insects,  and  during 
their  temporary  absence,  the  tire  spread  to  the  cradle,  ignited  it, 
and  the  child  was  burned  to  death. 

The  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  first  day 
of  April  last,  amounted  to  $2,049,953;  and  the  income  therefrom 
Baring  the  pact  year  was  $156,248.  This  sum  was  divided  among 
100,000  children.  Independent  of  this  school  fund,  the  State 
owns  $400,000  of  bank  stock,  anil  is  free  from  debt. 

A  letter  writer  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  gives  an  account  of  a 
wanton  assault  by  a  Mormon  mob  upon  a  party  of  army  officers 
and  some  ladies.  If  the  story  is  true,  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  either  the  Mormons  or  the  outside  barbarians  must  evac- 
uate Utah,  or  decide  their  supremacy  by  a  resort  to  battle. 

A  new  filibustering  party  has  been  secretly  organized  at  the 
South,  destined  for  Matamoras,  to  aid  the  band  of  1500  men  who 
recently  inraded  Northern  Mexico,  under  Cararajal.  Three  hun- 
dred men  hare  been  enlisted  at  Louisrillc,  of  whom  sixty  hare 
been  shipped  off",  and  the  rest  are  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Pinery,  printed  at  Sterens  Point,  on  the  Wisconsin  Hirer, 
says  :  "  The  best  part  of  Wisconsin  remains  unsettled.  The  tim- 
bered regions  contain  the  best  land,  arc  best  watered,  and  are  the 
most  healthy.  They  will  settle  now  vary  soan,  and  in  ten  years 
will  outstrip  the  prairies  and  openings  in  wea+tli  and  population." 

Two  gentlemen,  residing  in  Cork,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
were  recently  set  at  loggerheads  by  a  mischierous  acquaintance, 
and  a  duel  was  decided  upon.  The  partial  met,  both  fired  their 
pistols  in  the  air,  and  had  an  amicable  conversation,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  they  both  set  to  and  drubbed  the  man  who  had 
meddled. 

Some  villains,  recently,  being  unsuccessful  in  discovering  mon- 
ey in  the  house  of  Mr.  Philip  Knaip,  near  New  Philadelphia,  in 
Ohio,  placed  his  son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  over  a  large  log 
fire,  and  threw  a  pound  flask  of  gunpowder  into  the  flames.  The 
poor  boy  was  very  badly,  but  not  fatally,  burned,  and  the  ruffians 
escaped. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  on  the.  morning  of  the  31st  of 
May,  there  was  quite  a  heavy  shower  near  the  Middletown  station, 

which  place  the  cars  stopped  for  several  minutes.  The  ground 
was  completely  corcred  with  little  frogs  or  toads  about  one  inch 
long,  which  hail  evidently  been  rained  upon  the  earth,  and  strange 
to  say,  they  appeared  to  be  all  alive  and  kicking. 

The  stone  cotton  factory  in  Webster,  belonging  to  Coner- 
lius  G.  Fenner,  with  two  dwelling  houses,  was  burnt  lately. 
The  factory  run  about  one  hundred  looms.  The  heat  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  warped  the  rails  of  the  railroad  track,  which  passed 
within  about  two  rods  of  the  building,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
taken  up  and  straightened. 

The  celestials  have  a  queer  way  of  disposing  of  the  persons  of 
their  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  At  the  recent  recapture  of  Shang- 
hai, by  the  imperialists,  several  of  the  rebels  were  caught,  taken 
into  the  camp,  decapitated,  disemboweled,  their  livers  sold  for  a 
dollar  a  piece,  and  the  heads  sent  down  to  the  city,  where  they 
were  suspended  by  the  hair  from  a  bamboo  stick,  and  served  to 
decorate  the  walls. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  country,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1855,  is  stated  to  embrace  7  archbishops,  33 
bishops,  1704  priests,  1824  churches,  21  incorporated  and  5  unin- 
corporated Colleges,  having  2662  students  ;  31  theological  semina- 
ries, with  500  students ;  and  117  female  academics.  The  entire 
nominal  Papal  population  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  three  millions. 


■foreign  Jtciiis. 


A  Carlist  conspiracy  on  a  small  scale  has  been  discovered  at 
Saragossa,  Spain  ;  an  officer  and  sixty  men  had  deserted. 

The  sudden  death  of  M.  Plerel,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
pianos,  and  himself  a  distinguished  musician,  has  excited  sincere 
regret  in  the  musical  world  of  Paris. 

Out  of  thirty-two  foreign  nations,  there  are  only  two— Sweden 
and  Ecuador — in  which  no  material  internal  postal  improvement 
has  been  made  since  the  introduction  into  Great  Brituin  of  the 
penny  postage. 

Abd-el-Kader,  shaken  out  of  house  and  home  by  the  destructive 
earthquakes  at  Broussa,  has  asked  for  permission  from  the  em- 
peror to  visit  the  World's  Fair.  Rossini  is  also  positively  on  his 
way  to  visit  Paris. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  just  sent  to  Baron  de  J. ■mini,  the 
well  known  writer  on  militay  tactics,  a  very  flattering  letter,  and 
a  valuable  gold  snuff  box,  having  liis  majesty's  portrait  on  the 
lid,  and  enriched  with  diamonds. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  ex-chancellor  of  England,  said,  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  when  he  entered  public  life,  the  majoritv  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  had  received  a  umrcrsitv  educa- 
tion.   Now,  not  more  than  one-fifth  hare  been  so  educated. 

At  a  very  crowded  theatrical  exhibition  in  Paris,  lately,  a  velvet 
curtain  of  the  dress  circle  took  fire,  when  a  lady  occupying  that 
box,  instantly  tore  down  the  curtain,  and  rolling  it  up  tightly,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  lately  terrified 
audience. 

A  scheme  is  now  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  road  through 
London,  eight  miles  long,  roofed  in  with  glass,  with  houses  and 
shops  on  each  side,  and  beyond  these,  also  on  each  side,  two  lines 
one  alwve  the  other,  the  lower  for  trains  stopping  at  every  mile, 
the  upper  for  expresses. 


Sanos  of  (£olb. 


....  Best  men  oft  are  moulded  out  of  faults. — Shaks/ieeire. 

....  Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  character. — lAivater. 

....  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this 
man  is  his  clothes. — Shakspeare. 

....  It  is  seldom  that  God  sends  such  calamities  upon  man  as 
men  bring  upon  themselves  and  suffer  willingly. — Bishop  Taylor. 

....  There  are  peculiar  ways  in  men,  which  discover  what 
they  arc  through  the  most  subtle  feints  und  closest  disguises. — 
Bruyere. 

....  As  what  we  call  genius  arises  out  of  the  disproportionate 
power  and  size  of  a  certain  faculty,  so  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
harmonizing  with  it  the  rest  of  the  character. — Mr*.  Jameson. 

....  Characters  formed  in  the  routine  of  a  court,  like  pebbles 
in  a  brook,  arc  rounded  into  n  smooth  uniformity,  in  which  the 
points  and  angles  of  virtuous  singularity  are  lost. — Foster. 

....  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  principle  is  not  a  finer  thing  than 
passion  ;  but  passions  existed  before  principles  ;  they  came  into 
the  world  with  us  ;  principles  are  superinduced. — Mrs.  Jameson. 

....  The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are,  to  talk  little,  to 
hear  much,  to  reflect  ulone  upon  what  has  passed  in  company,  to 
distrust  one's  own  opinions,  and  value  others  that  deserve  it. — 
Sir  William  Temple. 

....  Allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  praise  you  to 
your  face.  Your  vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At  the 
same  time  your  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more  fully  gratified  ; 
men  will  praise  you  in  their  actions  ;  where  vou  now  receive  one 
compliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty  civilities. — Steele. 


3okcr'0  Bttoget. 

Evcrv  woman  is  in  the  wrong  until  she  cries — and  then  she  is 
in  the  right  instantly. 

The  man  who  lends  an  umbrella  is  a  real  philanthropist — sacri- 
ficing himself  for  the  benefit  of  bis  species. 

Love,  the  toothache,  smoke,  a  cough,  and  a  tight  boot,  arc 
things  which  cannot  possibly  be  kept  secret  very  long. 

The  Albany  Knickerlmckcr  says  that  there  is  a  man  in  Green- 
bush  who  behaves  in  rotation  of  crops.  One  year  he  raises  noth- 
ing, the  next  year  weeds. 

One  day,  at  a  farmhouse,  a  wag  saw  an  old  gobbler  trying  to 
eat  the  strings  of  some  night-caps  that  lay  on  the  grass  to  bleach. 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  what  I  call  introducing  cotton  into  Turkey." 

Meeting  u  friend  in  the  street  the  other  day  with  a  broad  grin 
on  his  phiz,  we  asked  him  the  cause.  He  pointed  to  a  sirloin 
steak  be  was  carrying,  and  said,  that  as  he  was  hurrying  home,  a 
gentleman  offered  him  twenty-five  cents  for  the  privilege  of  walking 
(i  sho)1  distance  beside  that  steak  ! 

A  shad  fisherman  sends  a  line  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  com- 
plaining that  "  the  stembotcs  that  traflick  in  the  delawur  spile  the 
shaddin  bisnes,  with  there  splashin  and  mnin  in  shoar."  Our 
piscatory  friend  remonstrates  against  this  and  takes  the  indisputa- 
ble position  that  "  shaddin  were  invented  afore  stemebotes." 

A  friend  of  ours  was  taken  ill  with  some  cutaneous  cmption, 
which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  small  pox,  but  afterward  decided 
to  be  varioloid.  Whereupon  he  remarked  :  "  If  that  was  the  wry- 
alloyed,  he  should  prefer  the  lui-alloyed."  He  recovered  from  his 
sickness  in  three  days,  and  from  the  joke  in  six  months — a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  anil  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tale*, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  roa  the  mujjok, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  Intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  Is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
th  >  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  ptvrr.  tho  present  riiculation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   £2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     11    7  00 

10         '•  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  fending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
SeveiUrtnth  ropy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Km;  or  oua  Usion,  and  one  copy  of  Ballof's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BAI.LOU, 

Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  $<*.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being:  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  bjing  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  busijte<ti  for  years  to  come. 

tf~r"  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  rural  pur- 
suits, is  invited  to  the  following  publications : 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN— a  Weekly  Journal  for  the 
Farm,  the  Garden,  the  Fireside — forming  yearly  two 
large  and  beautiful  quarto  volumes  of  416  pages  each. 
Price.  $2  a  year.  This  is,  bevond  question,  the  best  ag- 
ricultural journal  published  in  this  country.  Specimens 
sent  to  all  applicants.  A  new  volume  commences  the 
1st  of  July. 

THE  CULTIVATOR — ft  Monthly  Journal  for  the  Farmer 
and  the  Horticulturist,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  form- 
ing an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  50  cents  a 
year. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  RURAL 
AFFAIRS  for  1855,  embellished  with  more  than  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  144.  Price, 
25  cents  in  paper  covers;  bound,  50  cents.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  mail. 

RELATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE,  and 
the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,a  new 
work,  by  Prof.  Licbig,  just  published  Price,  25  cents — 
sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

O1"  Specimens  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  those  disposed 
to  act  as  Agents.    Address  the  publisher, 
july  7  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 

BLANCHE    DEAR  WOOD. 

EVERYWHERE  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  best  new  Novel  before  the  public. — N.  Y.  Express. 
The  best  American  Novel  of  the  season. — Neu*  York 
Daily  Times. 

Cloth,  $1;  paper,  75  cents. 

BUNCE  &  BliOTIIER. 
july  7  It  126  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED— to  sell  throughout  the  Union 
and  Canadas  THE  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
,  MAINE  LAW.    It  sells  quick  to  all  parties.  Inducements 
great.    Address       HALL  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 
july  7         2t       115  and  117  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

PJ-  COZANS,  Publisher,  Bookseller  and  Stationer, 
•  has  removed  from  No.  116  to  No.  107  Nassau  Street, 
corner  of  Ann,  New  York.  His  stock  comprises  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY.  BLANK  BOOKS. 
Writing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Twine.  Porte  Monnaies, 
Pocket  Books,  Fancy  Goods,  Playing  Cards,  etc.,  which 
are  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  It  july  7 

EliECTROTYFER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 
J.    W.    WILC  OX, 
152  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

THE  undersigned  being  the  originator  of  the  art  of 
Electrotyping,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  print- 
ing material,  feels  great  confidence  in  presenting  his 
claims  to  the  public  patronage,  realizing  that  with  long 
experience  as  a  practical  workman,  ho  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  produce  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
his  peculiar  business.  He  would  also  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  increasing 
patronage  extended  to  him,  and  he  expresses  his  thanks 
for  the  same. 

0="  Printers  and  publishers  arc  respectfully  requested 
to  call  and  examine  specimens  of  work,  of  every  variety 
adapted  to  their  wants  in  business. 

J.  W.  WILCOX, 
july  7  No.  152  Washington  Street. 

DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT? 

AGENTS  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  "  THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT:  or,  Every 
Carpenter  his  own  Master."  By  Edward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
20  years  an  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tant, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic 
and  Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans, 
elevations,  decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing, 
Ptair  building,  etc.,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common 
wants  of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further 
particulars,  please  address  the  publishers. 

DAYTON  &  WENT  WORTH, 
june  23  5t  27  Beckmau  St.,  New  York. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOS  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  he  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published     Price.  S3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eopfim 

LADIES 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
TO  GIVE 

DICK'S   SPOOL  COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOE  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.   LOGAN  &  Co., 

june  30  3mo  61  Dtr  St..  New  York  City. 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  and  COMMIT- 
TEES, have  you  examined 

TOWEK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GBAMMAE1 

If  not,  don't  delay  it  any  longer.  Should  not  the  interests 
of  those  intrusted  to  \  our  charge  claim  a  few  hour*'  at. 
tention  to  a  hook  so  enthusiastically  praised  by  all  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  educators  in  all  parte  of 
our  country  ? 
Published  by  DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co  , 

60  John  Street,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price,  25  cent*.  Copies 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.       3t      june  23 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL-.— 
\Ve  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
J    B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washinotos  Street, 
BOSTON.  tf  june  16 


SOLICITED 


IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MASIIINGTON.-Thc  First 
Edition  of  this  important  Work  will  be  in  three  hand- 
some volumes  octavo,  pica  type,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
This  edition  is 

PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Price.  3?2  per  volume,  in  cloth.    The  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this  year. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  READY, 
and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  within  3000  miles,  on  receipt  of  i?2. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co..  Publishers, 
july  7  3t  10  Park  Place,  New  York. 

USE  THE 

MAGIC  IMPRESSION  PAPER, 

FOR  WRITING  WITHOUT  PEN  OR  INK. 

Copying  Leave3,  Plants,  Flowers,  Picture3,  Pat- 
terns for  Embroidery,  Marking  Linen  Indelibly, 
AND  MANIFOLD  WRITING. 

This  article  is  absolutely  the  best  portable  Inkstand  in 
the  known  world — for  a  small  quantity  folded  and  placed 
in  the  pocket  constitutes  a  travelling  Ink-furl,  which 
cannot  be  broken  No  pen  is  needed,  for  any  stick,  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,  writes  equally  as  well  as  the  best  gold 
pen  in  the  universe.  For  drawing,  it  is  indispensable. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  whole  art  of  Drawing  and  Painting — 
taught  in  onk  lesson.  Any  leaf,  plant  or  flower  can  be 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  album,  with  a  minute*  and 
distinct  resemblance  of  nature.  With  equal  facility^  pic- 
tures and  embroidery  patterns  are  taken,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  eulogiums  from  the  fair  sex — and,  in- 
deed, a  more  tasteful  present  for  a  lady  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. 

This  Magic  Paper  will  also  mark  linen,  or  other  articles, 
as  as  to  remain  perfectly  indelible.  All  the  washing  in 
the  world  fails  to  bring  it  out.  Any  child  can  use  it  with 
perfect  ease.  With  this  Magic  Paper,  likewise,  one  or  four 
copies  of  every  letter  written  can  be  secured  without  any 
additional  labor  whatever,  making  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  article  extant.  It  is  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  reporters  of  the  public  press,  telegraphic 
operators,  and  hosts  of  others. 

Each  package  contains  four  different  colors — Black, 
Blue,  Green  and  Red,  with  full  and  printed  instructions, 
for  all  to  use.  and  will  last  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  Five 
Hundred  distinct  impressions. 

It  is  put  up  in  beautifully  enamelled  colored  envelopes, 
with  a  truthful  likeness  of  the  proprietor  attached.  Each 
and  every  package  warranted. 

Price.  82  a  dozen  ;  or  five  for  one  dollar.  Single  Pack- 
ages, 25  cents.  Mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the 
reception-of  the  above  prices. 

Address,  postpaid.  N.  HUBBELL, 

167  Broadway.  New  York. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Hubbell's  Magic  Impression  Paper. — We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  in  another  column,  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  this  pleasing  and  ingenious  invention. 
The  cheapness  should  induce  all  to  give  it  a  trial. — Phila- 
delphia Merchant. 

It  is  unsurpassed  for  neatness  and  utility,  and  should 
meet  with  the  sale  it  richly  deserves. —  Tribune. 

Just  what  the  public  has  lung  desired,  and  recommends 
itself  to  every  individual  of  taste  and  refinement. — Jour- 
nal and  Courier.  2t  june  30 

WATERMAN'S  PATENT 

VENTILATED  REFRIGERATOR. 

In  this  article  all  real  objections 
to  the  old  ones  have  been  over- 
come, so  far  as  they  can  be  without 
violating  the  laws  of  nature,  apper- 
taining to  the  refrigerator  and  the 
gases,  generated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, the  only  laws  concerning 
the  refrigerator,  except  the  law  of 
cleanliness.     For   sale  (at  retail 
onlv)  bv  the  inventor,  at  his  Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms. 
83  and  85  Cornhill. 
july  7  NAT II.  WATERMAN. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sont  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI-  Address  your  orders  to  11  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

THE  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM  EXHIBITION 

IN  BEACON  STREET,  now  contains,  besides  the  beau- 
tiful Paintings  and  Statuary  with  which  it  opened, 
a  special  collection  of  PICTURES  by  American  artists, 
with  Crawford's  classical  group  of  "  HEBE  AND  GANY- 
MEDE," and  Story's  "STVTUK  OF  JUDGE  STORY," 
both  just  arrived  from  Rome. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
june  23      eop2      CHARLES  FOLSOM,  Librarian. 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York,  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of.  BURN  HAM  WELTON  &  Co.,  96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of.  J.  W.  FARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of  D.  McILVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of.  STELLMAN,  HINRICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  D.  U.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 

L0CKW00D  &  LIMB, 

PLUMBERS, 
NO.  48  SCHOOL  ST., 

Directly  opposite  City  Hall, 
BOSTON. 

Water-Closets,  Bathing 
Tubs,  Marble  Slabs,  Silver 
Plated  Work,  Hydrants,  In- 
dia Rubber  and  Leather  Hose. 

N.  B.  Orders  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States  promptly 
attended  to.  july  7 

djk-l  r  A  PER  MONTH— A  small  fortune  for  SI.  A 
tjj)  I  *)y.F  chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  in  or  out 
of  business;  no  capital  needed,  and  but  little  expense  in- 
curred. It  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
$150  to  9200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency  ;  it  is  something  entirely  new,  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  bo  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  81,  postpaid,  addressed  to 
july  7         It         E.  S.  SHIPLEY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1MIE  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  BET- 
TER THEY  LIKE  IT. 
To  every  Teacher  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say.  examine  TOWER  S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR,  and 
if  you  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  Htudy  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  the  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co..  Publishers, 
july  7  4t  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

SELPHO'S  ANGLESEY  LEG  and  ARTIFICIAL 
HAND,  made  and  sold  by  WM.  SELPHO,  No.  24 
Spring  Street,  New  York.  2t  july  7 


LETTER  FROM  D.  FANSHAW,  ESQ. 

THE  following  testimonial  in  relation  to  RUSHTON'S 
NEW  REMEDY  FOR  FEYEK  AND  AGUE,  is  one  of 
many  voluntary  commendations  which  the  new  prepara- 
tion has  received,  and  calculated  to  explain  its  qualifica- 
tions. 

New  York.  Monday,  Juno  4,  1855. 

To  Mr.  F.  V.  Rushton — Dear  Sir:  I  have  for  about  a 
dozen  years  past  resided  in  a  rural  district.  Five  years 
ago  I  had  a  Fever,  and  was  cured  by  an  emetic  and  several 
days  dosing  with  quinine. 

Last  year  I  had  the  Fever  and  Ague,  and  an  emetic  and 
five  days  dosing  with  prepared  arsenic  restored  mo  to 
health  ;  but  in  neither  case  was  I  left  as  comfortable  as 
when  disease  found  me.  During  the  process  of  curing, 
my  head  seemed  to  have  some  sort  of  delicate  machinery 
in  it,  something  of  the  spinning-wheel  cast,  which  was 
accompanied  with  dull,  heavy,  and  occasional  shooting 
pains;  and  I  had  only  to  close  my  eyes  to  seem  to  see  a 
variety  of  nondescript  beings.  For  weeks  after  cjich  cure 
I  was  troubled  with  slow  moving  and  shooting  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  whether  from  the  medicine, 
or  the  partially  annihilated  disease,  1  know  not. 

Some  weeks  since  I  was  agaiu  visited  with  the  Fever  and 
Ague,  but  had  heard  of  Rlsiiton's  N'kw  Remedy  for  Fever 
and  Auub.  and  Bilioi  s  Fever,  prepared  from  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Griswold,  and  that  you  had  it  for  sale  ;  but  re- 
membering my  former  sufferings  in  the  process  of  curing, 
and  my  pains  afterwards,  I  concluded  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  doctor  concerning  this  specific,  hefore  I  ven- 
tured to  use  it  ;  and  as  he  had  for  years  resided  in  fever 
districts,  I  believed  I  might  depend  upon  what  he  said. 
From  him  I  had  positive  assurance  that  the  medicine 
could  not  in  any  way  injure  the  patient's  future  health, 
and  that  its  operation  in  eradicating  the  disorder  could 
not  be  felt,  and  that  in  twelve  hours  the  disease  would  be 
completely  conquered;  but  that  in  some  instances,  where 
it  had  taken  firm  hold  of  the  system,  it  might  return  on 
the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day  after  the  last  shaking. 

It  turned  out  exactly  as  the  doctor  said  it  would.  I 
took  the  ten  pills,  the  Fever  and  Ague  was  gone,  but  by 
what  process  1  was  not  able  to  define,  for  the  pills  had  no 
perceptible  effect  in  any  way  or  manner.  The  drops 
speedily  restored  the  appetite.  It  is  now  28  days  since 
my  last  shake,  and  I  am  in  excellent  health. 

As  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  distressing  effects  of 
this  disorders  on  others,  as  well  as  having  a  little  experi- 
ence in  it  myself.  I  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
proclaiming  what  I  know  concerning  the  cure  of  it  in  my 
case,  and  hope  that  very  many  other  sufferers  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  this  Annihilator  of  Fever  and  Ague. 

Your  obedient  servant,       D.  Fanshaw,  Printer, 
No  35  Ann,  corner  of  Nassau  St. 

This  Remedy  embraces  two  prescriptions — a  Box  of  Pills 
to  break  up  the  disease,  and  a  Bottle  of  Mixture  for  its 
radical  cure.  It  is  the  safest  and  most  effectual  remedy 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

RUSHTON'S,  at  the  old  establishment.  No.  10  Astor 
House,  corner  of  Barclay  St.,  and  417  Broadway,  corner 
of  Canal  St.,  New  York.  It  july  7 

"  The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous." 


LYON'S 

JCATHAIEOM 

FOR  THE 

1LAJU3L 


SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  for 
only  25  cents.     HEATH.  WIFULCOOP  &  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors. 63  Liberty  St.,  New  York.       eop4t       july  7 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLV  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

TAYSPEPS1A,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
J  )  Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidnevs,  and  aB  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  greatexpense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T-  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5. 

may  12  eoply 


A.  W.  LADD  &o  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUAUE  PIANO  FORTES  HADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  wo  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
thf  kiM-  strings  being  elevatr.il  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  .ill  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  IIOI  SE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at.  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WAREE00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STEEET, 
BOSTON, 
AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

THE  HAIE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc  BOQLE'8  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boole's  Hehe- 
aiona,  or  lifilm  of  Cythrrm.  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  I).  Sand's,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  li.  Ilovendon.  2(1  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don ;  .1.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Djudohismah  am.  Enoiuvbr 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
12'J  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 

\  I  ASSASOIT  SALVE  cures  Piles.  Horns.  Scald*, 
1VL  Inflammations. etc.  SULLIVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietor. ,  127  Congress  St.       tf       june  10 


FURNITURE 

AND 

CARPETING. 
No9. 1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 
corner  of  North,  and  124  60  126  Hanover  Street. 
A.  H.  ALLEN, 

wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  and  manufacturer  or 
Rich  Parlor,  Dining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
Viz., Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN  GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Eto. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  MATTERSSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 
The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rieh,  Medium 
and  Low  Priced 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

O3*  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.   Call  and  bee  before  purchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  AND 

CARPET  WAREHOUSE, 
Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  60  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entuely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Also,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
lakd,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  tho  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FKOD&HAM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Timlkeepfrs,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  uNew  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horstback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  Tho 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 


Enoch  Train.  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq., 

mar  31 


Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 
G.  M.  Thacher.  Esq., 
David  Dyer,  Esq. 
SIMON  WILLARD, 

9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 
fTlHERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 

I  cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  extrtion 
every  two  months.  Agents  arc  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwi.se  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 

june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

FAMILIES  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  box  of  WIL- 
SON'S DYSENTERY  POWDERS,  sold  by  Dr. 
J.  V.  WILSON,  Norwich,  Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  154 
Washington  St.,  Boston.  july  "* 

STAFFORD'S  HALF  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS. 

A  PAMPHLET  OP  EIGHTEEN  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

This  Book  contains  between 

Sixty  and  Seventy  New  and  Valuable  Receipts, 

WHICH  SHOULD  RE  KNOWN  TO  EVERT 

MECHANIC,  FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER, 
ft^"  Inclose        Cents,  or  two  letter  stamps,  to  J.  R. 
STAFFORD,  Practical  Chemist,  No.  4  New  Street,  New 
York,  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  the  book,  with 
the  postage  paid  thereon.  2t  june  30 

Your  OWn  Fault — If  you  will  suffer  from  a  protracted 
cough  when  relief  may  be  easily  obtained.  Wistar's  Bal- 
sam of  Wild  Cherry  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  preparations 
for  the  cure  of  throat  and  lung  complaints,  asthma,  etc. 

CALL  at  the  Druggists,  and  get  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  account  of  the  cures  effected  by  the  use  of  DY  ER'S 
HEALING  EMBROCATION.  july  7 

IT  is  our  good  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Wilson  very  well; 
we  have  ever  found  him  an  honest,  reliable  man,  and 
never  given  to  humbug.  Let  all  who  may  ho-afllictcd  with 
this  terrible  disorder  (Dysentery ),  secure  his  preventive. 
—  Trumpet.  july  7 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  hook,  containing 
TWENTY  ILIUSTFATIONS, 
of  l&rge  ijnarto  ilte.  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,   FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  rffOW  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
possess  this  PICTORIAL  okm,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CKNTS! 

It  can  be  sent  bv   il  t"  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 

enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  he  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depot*  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  t"  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
Illustrated  work,  a*  a  Drawing  Ilook,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  order*  at  once,  as  this  1* 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  it*  attnictivo 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU.  PubUiher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brouifleld  Sts.,  Boston. 


M.  M.  BALLOU.fSKU'SE'Ss'  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1855.  KTJS' St  I  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2—Wuole  No.  ?10. 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  STEAM  FRIGATE  MERRIMAC. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  spirited  and  accurate  view  of  the 
recent  launch  of  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac  from  the  first  ship- 
house  of  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  drawn  expressly  for  this 
paper, — a  scene  witnessed  by  at  least  twenty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  and  not  an  accident  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
multitude  who  gazed  upon  it.  All  the  bridges,  shores,  wharves, 
shipping,  house-tops,  from  which  a  view  of  the  scene  could  be 
obtained,  were  thronged  with  people,  while  hundreds  of  sail  and 
row-boats,  crowded  to  the  utmost  capacity,  covered  the  water. 
Many  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  stationed  on  the 
linc-of-battle  ships  Ohio  and  Vermont,  the  latter  of  which  we 
remember  seeing  launched  a  few  years  since.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  first  rush  of  the  leviathan  into  the  element  she  is 
destined  to  ride  for  many  years,  we  trust,  the  excitement  was 


breathless,  and  a  delay  of  some  minutes  seemed  an  age.  All  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  the  dim-discerned  hull.  At  last  a  universal  shout 
of  "  Here  she  comes  !"  followed  instantly  by  the  crash  of  cannon, 
announced  that  she  had  left  her  cradle.  With  cheer  on  cheer, 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  guns,  she  glided  forward  to  the  wa- 
ter like  a  Naiad,  and  took  her  first  bath.  All  anxiety  as  to  her 
performance  was  immediately  dispelled  as  she  rode  onward,  light 
and  graceful  as  a  swan.  Her  exquisite  symmetry  and  beautiful 
proportion  rendered  it  too  difficult  to  realize  her  size  (4000  tons), 
till  the  eye  made  a  comparison  with  adjacent  craft.  The  Mem- 
mac  is  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  six  steam  frigates' ordered  to  be  built, 
and  if  the  remainder  of  them  are  equal  to  her,  we  shall,  at  last, 
have  something  like  a  steam  navy.  The  utmost  alacrity  has  been 
displayed  in  building  her,  and  the  mechanics  employed  on  her  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  handiwork.  The  model  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Lenthall,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction,  and  she  has 


been  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Com.  Gregory,  and  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Delano,  naval  constructor  of  the  Charlestown 
navy  yard,  and  Mr.  Melvin  Simmons,  master  carpenter.  The 
keel  was  laid  one  year  since.  She  is  now  to  be  fitted  for  the  ser- 
vice with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  the  only  delay  likely  to  occur 
will  be  in  the  casting  of  the  guns,  at  Alger's  foundry, — a  very  nice 
as  well  as  tedious  progress.  When  the  Merrimac  and  her  sister 
steam  frigates  are  once  equipped  and  fairly  afloat,  bearing  aloft 
the  stars  and  stripes,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
steam  navy.  This  squadron  will  form  a  nucleus,  at  least,  around 
which,  in  time  of  need,  may  be  gathered,  as  circumstances  warrant 
the  addition,  a  formidable  fleet  of  ships,  independent  of  wind  and 
tide.  The  time  had  really  arrived  for  government  to  take  hold  of 
this  matter,  and  redeem  our  credit.  The  English  and  French 
were,  as,  indeed,  they  still  arc,  far  ahead  of  us  in  their  steam  de- 
fences, but  we  can  now  overtake  them  when  necessary. 


LAUNCH    OP   THE   UNITED    STATES    STEAMER   MERRIMAC,   FROM   THE   NAVY    YARD,  CHARLESTOWN. 


.PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


18  BALLOT'S 


[Written  for  Ballnu's  Pictnri.il  ] 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  EOMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTTJEY. 

UT  ARTHUR   MORTON,  A.  M. 
[COMIX  USB.] 

CHAPTER  in.— [continued.] 

The  reply  was  ready.  The  animal  was  near  at  hand,  qnietly 
cropping  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  path.  The  princess  held  out 
her  tiny  hand  and  called.  At  the  sound  of  her  familiar  voice  the 
beautiful  animal  raised  his  head,  and  after  gazing  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  his  bright  eyes,  trotted  up  to  her  side  and  pat  down 
his  head  for  the  expected  caress. 

"  Ah,  Orlando  f  said  the  princess,  "  you  are  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.  But  I  taxed  your  powers  too  severely,  or,  rather  vou 
missed  the  hand  that  should  have  sustained  you  when  you  fell." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Giulio,  who  gazed  upon  the  princess  with  in- 
creasing interest,  "  permit  me  to  repeat  my  offer.  Let  me  urge 
you  to  accompany  me  to  my  villa.  You  shall  he  waited  on  by 
female  attendants,  and  a  blast  from  my  bugle  will  summon  my 
sister  to  minister  to  your  needs  ;  she  is  riding  in  the  forest." 

The  princess  appeared  to  hesitate,  as  she  glanced  from  the 
speaker  to  her  wet  garments. 

"  Is  it  fat  hence  to  your  villa  I"  she  asked. 

"But  a  short  distance,  signora.  Nay,  you  must  have  seen  the 
towersof  Monte  Rosa  as  you  approached  the  glen." 

"  Monto  Rosa!"  exclaimed  the  priueess.  "  Mcthinks  I  have 
heard  that  name  before." 

"  It  is  a  retired  abode  with  no  pretensions  to  more  than  comfort," 
said  (iiulio. 

"  And  Monte  Rosa  is  your  residence,  signor  ?" 
"  It  is." 

''You,  then,  are — "  said  the  princess. 

"  Giulio  Brigaldi,  at  your  service,  signora," 

"  I — I — have  heard  your  name,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  eon- 
fusion  she  could  ill  conceal.  "  Men  speak  of  you  as  a  skilful 
painter  and  farmer." 

"  I  am  proud  of  their  commendation,"  replied  Giulio,  biting  his 
lips.  "  Yes — the  pencil  and  the  pruning  knife  are  my  imple- 
ments, and  at  a  time  when  the  sword  and  laneo  are  grasped  by 
manly  hands.  But  enough  of  this.  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  such 
comforts  as  the  villa  affords." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  signor.  Next  to  Heaven,  mv 
thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  very  breath  with  which  I  coldly  ut- 
ter them ;  and  to-night,  when  I  kneel  at  the  virgin's  shrine,  to 
pour  out  my  gratitude  for  my  deliverance,  your  name  will  mingle 
with  my  supplications." 

"  I  am  more  than  repaid  for  an  involuntary  act,"  answered 
Giulio. 

"  The  time  may  come  when  I  may  bo  able  to  testifv  mv  grat- 
itude," continued  the  princess.  "  Now  I  can  only  thank  vou  in 
words,  while  I  decline  your  offer.  Nay,  urge  mo  not,  my  friends 
arc  hunting  in  the  forest.  I  shall  soon  be  with  them.  A  note 
upon  this  silver  whistle  will  bring  my  attendants  to  mv  side." 

Giulio's  whole  frame  thrilled  as  he  lifted  the  princess  to  her 
saddle,  and  placed  the  rein  in  her  hand.  He  even  fancied  that 
she  pressed  his  hand.  She  certainly  blushed  as  she  bowed  to  him 
and  wheeled  her  horse,  and  once  more  she  looked  back  before  she 
disappeared  from  view,  and  smiled  a  kind  farewell. 

"  No  longer,"  saiil  Giulio,  '"shall  I  pursue  the  ideal  in  my  day- 
dreams. It  is  found — brighter,  fairer  far,  than  any  vision  that 
ever  dawned  upon  my  path.  O,  that  my  skill  were  equal  to  my 
wishes.  Such  a  face  should  beam  upon  the  canvass,  that  the  world 
would  pay  it  homage  as  my  heart  does  now.  Who  can  this 
enchantress  be  V 

Thus  musing,  he  slowly  ascended  the  glen,  and  crossed  the 
bridge.  As  he  emerged  from  the  denser  portion  of  the  road,  he 
encountered  Tonio,  his  tawdry  finery  soiled  with  dust,  and  his 
garments  in  a  state  of  strange  disorder. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  I"  cried  his  master.  "  Can  you  give  me  a 
gooil  reason  why  I  should  not  break  every  bone  in  your  worthless 
carcass  with  my  spear-staff  ?" 

"Doit!  ilo  it!"  cried  the  jester.  "  The  wise  man's  body  is 
ever  the  butt  for  the  fool's  blows." 

"  Whet  mean  you,  rascal  !" 

"  I  mean  yon  will-o'-the-wisp  on  horseback  ran  away  with  your 
wits  when  she  caused  you  to  send  me  up  the  glen  to  stop  her  pro- 
gress to  destruction.  Here  I  stood,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  to 
say  that  no  one  could  pass  the  line — when,  slam  !  bang  !  the  first 
thing  I  knew  I  was  rolling  in  the  dust,  with  a  vision  of  horse's 
heels  passing  over,  and  the  long  garments  of  a  flying  witch  trailing 
on  the  wind." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  forgive  you,"  said  Giulio. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  forgive  those  wo  have  injured,"  said  the 
jester. 

"  Get  you  to  the  villa,  Tonio,"  said  Giulio,  "  and  here's  com- 
pensation for  your  injuries,"  ho  added,  giving  him  a  piece. 

"  Thcrc'a#o  ointment  for  broken  bones  like  gold,"  said  the 
'ester.    "  One  can  pocket  any  affront  in  this  shape." 

With  these  words  he  retired,  leaving  Giulio  to  indulge  in  day- 
dreams— for  he  was  in  love.  Enthusiastic,  impressionable,  imag- 
inable, more  of  a  poet  than  a  practical  man,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
in;?rest  and  excite  him,  and  the  person  and  manners  of  the  prin- 
cess would  have  moved  a  statue. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CROSS  OF  OOLP. — THE  WARNING  AM)  THE  SrT. 

In  another  part  of  the  forest,  Ferrado,  who  had  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  sent  him  away  in  charge  of  a  groom  to  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  the  duke  had  indicated  as  a  rendezvous  for  his 
hunting  party,  was  slowly  pacing  the  shaded  footpath,  reflecting 
upon  the  mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  his  master, 
and  revolving  the  manner  in  which  he  should  acquit  himself  there- 
of. As  lie  thus  advanced,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
he  Suddenly  discovered  a  spudding  object  half  hidden  by  the 
grass.  He  picked  it  up  and  examined  it.  It  was  a  small  golden 
cross  of  elaborate  workmanship,  covered  with  minute  carved  fig- 
ures which  the  skill  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  might  have  been  proud 
to  acknowledge.  lie  turned  it  over  in  bis  hand  and  saw  the  name 
of  "  Estella  "  engraven  on  the  back.  The  lustre  of  the  ornament 
was  gndtWimed,  and  it  had  evidently  been  but  just  lost  by  the  own- 
er. While  he  stood  contemplating  the  cross,  a  horsewoman, 
whose  approach  the  velvet  turf  had  prevented  him  from  hearing, 
suddenly  reined  up  before  him.  He  looked  up  and  gazed  with  in- 
voluntary admiration  on  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fair  appari- 
tion. The  lady,  on  her  part,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  close 
attention  of  the  courtier,  blushed  deeply,  a  circumstance  which 
added  to  the  effect  of  her  charms  already  flushed  by  the  animation 
of  exercise. 

"  Signora,"  said  the  equerry,  respectfully,  "  I  am  induced  to 
hope  that  in  you  I  have  bund  the  owner  of  tin ;  little  article,"  and 
he  extended  the  glittering  cross  he  had  just  been  contemplating. 

"  It  is  indeed  mine,  signor,"  replied  Estella.  "  That  cross  is 
one  of  my  highest-prized  treasures — it  belonged  to  my  mother.  I 
missed  it  this  moment,  and  turned  back  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
finding  it  in  the  path  1  had  just  traversed." 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  the  means  of  restoring  it," 
said  Ferrado,  bowing. 

"  I  thank  you  most  heartily,  signor,"  replied  the  lady,  as  she 
received  the  ornament ;  and  then  bowing  to  the  stranger  she 
wheeled  her  horse  round  and  prepared  to  ride  off. 

"  Stay  one  moment,  lady,"  said  the  equerry,  anxious  to  prolong 
the  interview  upon  any  pretext.  "  I  am  seeking  the  villa  of  Mon- 
te Rosa — and  this  wood  is  a  perfect  labyrinth.  Perhaps  you  can 
direct  me  thither." 

"  You  were  in  the  right  road,"  replied  Estella.    "  You  have  on- 
ly to  follow  the  path,  you  will  soon  come  to  an  opening  in  the 
wood  from  which  you  will  sec  the  towers." 
.  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  inmates,  signora  !" 

"  1  am  one  of  them,  signor,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Indeed  !  then  you  can  perhaps  inform  me  whether  Signor 
Brigaldi  is  at  home  V 

"  My  brother  went  forth  early  this  morning,"  replied  Estella. 
"  Rut  he  should  bo  returned  by  this  hour.  If  he  is  not  there,  I 
will  send  one  of  the  servants  for  him.    Addio,  signor." 

And  bowing  to  the  equerry,  the  fair  equestrian  touched  her  horse 
and  cantered  off  through  the  greenwood. 

"  She  is  a  glorious  creature  !"  thought  Ferrado.  "  Horn  to  grace 
a  court.  Which  of  the  dames  of  Parma  can  compare  with  her  in 
attraction  ?  I  ever  thought  the  duke's  daughter  a  peerless  crea- 
ture— but  beside  this  lady,  her  beauty  would  be  lustreless.  Estella  ! 
I  shall  see  her  again,  perhaps  at  the  villa." 

With  tins  reflection  he  resumed  his  walk.  Ferrado  was  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  influence  of  female  charms,  and  was, 
moreover,  just  of  the  age  when  beauty  exerts  its  greatest  sway 
over  the  human  heart  This  vision  of  loveliness  imparted  a  new 
charm  to  his  existence  ;  the  day  seemed  brighter,  the  sunshine  more 
golden,  the  air  more  perfumed.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  success  of  his  diplomacy  had  he  not  encountered  this 
radiant  fairy.  Beauty  has  more  than  once  foiled  the  arts  of  a 
practised  politician. 

Meanwhile  Estella  rode  on  towards  the  villa.  She,  too,  had 
been  favorably  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  cavalier  she 
had  just  encountered.  He  was  handsome,  courteous  and  richly 
attired — and  accustomed  as  she  was  to  sec  herself  surrounded 
only  by  peasants,  she  could  not  fail  to  note  the  contrast  he  pre- 
sented to  those  men  of  toil.  He  realized,  or,  at  least,  approached 
verv  near  to  that  ideal  of  an  accomplished  suitor  which  she  had 
dared  to  dream  of  in  her  lonely  reveries.  And  what  girl  of 
eighteen,  at  least  what  Italian  girl,  has  not  such  day-dreams  ?  If 
Ferrado  had  the  person  of  Romeo,  Estella  had  the  passionate 
heart  of  Juliet. 

Musing  on  this  little  adventure,  she  had  insensibly  drawn  her 
bridle-rein,  and  was  walking  her  horse  along  the  velvet  pathway, 
when  she  met  her  brother  coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  She 
blushed  scarlet,  scarce  knowing  why. 

"  You  here,  brother!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  appear  very  much  astonished,  Estella.  Pray,  where 
should  1  be  f" 

"  O,  I  thought  you  were  at  the  villa." 

"  It  is  not  unusual  for  mo  to  wander  for  hours  in  the  woods  on 
such  a  day  as  this." 

"  Well,  brother,  there  is  a  cavalier  going  there  to  pay  you  a 

visit." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  met  him  by  chance  inquiring  his  way  to  the  villa." 
"  What  manner  of  man  was  he  '." 

"  I  did  not  take  particular  note  of  him,"  (O,  Estella  1)  "  but  he 
was  a  gentleman,  richly  dressed  in  a  hunting  gurb,  and  he  wore 
golden  spurs." 

"  'Tis  he  !    Where  is  he,  Estella  ?" 

"  He  is  following  this  path  on  foot." 

"  Very  well.  Ride  on  to  the  villa.  I  will  join  yon  there  before 
long." 


"  Shall  you  bring  the  cavalier  with  you?" 
"  Perhaps — I  cannot  tell." 

Estella  rode  on,  hoping  that  she  should  before  long  again  meet 

the  stranger. 

Now,  a  few  moments  before  Giulio  had  encountered  his  sister, 
he  had  met  a  groom  m  the  forest,  who,  after  inquiring  his  name,  • 
gave  him  a  note  and  immediately  rode  olf.    The  note  contained 
the  following  lines  : 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed.  You  arc  an  object  of  snspicion  to 
the  Duke  of  l'arma.  He  has  sent  a  spy  to  interrogate  vou,  Fer- 
rado Moutaldo,  his  master  of  horse,  a  dark  haired  man,  wearing  a 
gold  bugle  horn  and  golden  spurs.  If  you  arc  discontented  with 
your  lot,  conceal  it  from  him.  Foil  Italian  diplomacy  by  Italian 
shrewdness.  I  cannot  say  how  much  depends  on  your  discretion. 
Destroy  this  as  soon  as  read.  Your  Friend." 

Giulio  obeyed  the  injunction,  tore  the  missive  into  minute  frag- 
ments and  m  attered  them  to  the  winds,  curious  to  know  who  could 
•  have  thus  become  interested  in  his  fate  and  fortune.  At  first  he 
thought  the  warning  might  be  a  jest,  but  his  brief  interview  with 
his  sister  dispelled  this  idea.  He  hastened  therefore  to  meet  the 
spy,  dismissing  every  trace  of  suspicion  from  his  countenance, 
and  wearing  the  6Crene  expression  which  was  habitual  to  him. 
He  had  not  advanced  many  paces  from  the  spot  where  he  had  en- 
countered his  sister,  before  he  saw  the  master  of  horse  coming 
towards  him.  Ferrado,  as  he  approached,  paused  and  raised  his 
cap  in  salutation. 

"  Can  you  inform  me,  signor,"  he  asked,  "  if  I  am  in  the  right 
direction  for  the  villa  of  Monte  Rosa  ?" 

"  This  path  leads  directly  to  the  villa,  signor." 

"  I  am  in  quest  of  the  owner,"  said  Ferrado. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  (iiulio. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Ferrado,  with  a  joyous  air.  "  Am  I  in- 
deed addressing  (iiulio  Vcroni  ■" 

"  That  Is  a  name  I  have  renounced,  signor,"  replied  Giulio, 
calmly.    "  I  am  known  as  Giulio  Brigaldi." 

"  Pardon  me — I  cannot  forget  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  name 
intimately  associated  with  the  historical  glories  of  Parma.  Let 
me  make  myself  known  to  you.  My  name  is  Ferrado  Montaldo. 
Straitened  circumstances  compelled  me  to  take  service  under  the 
reigning  duke.  I  am  his  kinsman,  and  consequently  vours. 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  cousin.  We  should  have  met  long 
ago." 

(iiulio  accepted  the  proffered  hand  of  his  kinsman,  and  shook 
it  warmly. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  must  see  how  I  am  lodged  in  the  Villa 
Rosa.  It  must  never  be  said  that  my  kinsman  was  within  arrow- 
flight  of  my  house  and  went  away  without  drinking  one  cup  of 
wine,  or  breaking  a  morsel  of  bread  with  me.  My  sister,  too,  will 
aid  to  nude  her  kinsman  welcome." 

"  The  temptation  is  very  great,"  said  Ferrado,  with  apparent 
hesitation.  "  I  have  met  your  sister.  She  is  indeed  charming, 
cousin.  But  you  forget  I  am  a  slave,  Giulio.  The  verv  spurs 
upon  my  heels  arc  not  given  me  that  I  may  ride  where  I  will,  hut 
that  I  may  hasten  to  obey  the  mandates  of  a — tyrant — yes  !  that 
is  the  word,  kinsman.  In  your  ear,  I  may  breathe  it  without  fear 
of  the  Consequence.  I  escaped  from  the  ducal  retinue  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  brief  interview  with  you,  but  I  must  not  go  out  of 
ear  shot  of  the  duke's  bugles.    He  is  a  hard  taskmaster." 

"  You  do  him  injustice,  Montaldo.  Report  speaks  him  a  good 
ruler.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Parma  were  never  so  happvas 
under  his  sway.  A  judicious  management  of  the  finances  has 
lightened  the  taxes  of  the  people.  The  reigning  duke  is  not 
immoderate  in  bis  pleasures,  he  has  placed  good  judge:  on  the 
bench,  he  has  kept  peace  with  his  neighbors,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  repelled  aggression,  not  by  force,  but  by  dignity  and 
firmness." 

"  All  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,"  said  Ferrado,  "though  if 
I  were  disposed  to  contest  the  point  with  you,  I  could  easily  show 
that  you  have  exaggerated  the  merits  of  the  sovereign.  But  it 
matters  not  how  good  a  use  he  has  made  of  his  power — he  is  a 

usurper." 

"  There  are  times  when  men  of  ability  are  justified  in  grasping 
the  reins  of  power,"  replied  Giulio.  "  Usurpation  is  palliated  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  governed.  You  forget  that  I  was 
a  mm  boy  when  my  father  died." 

"  Why  did  not  Francisco  administer  the  duchy  as  regent  during 
your  minority,  and  resign  the  throne  to  you  when  you  came  of 
age  ?  You  inherited  the  blood  and  talent  of  a  noble  race ;  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Parma  was  and  is  a  prize  worth  grasping." 

"  An  empire  is  worth  nothing,  if  the  heir  has  no  ambition." 

"And  do  you  tell  me  that  you  have  no  ambition,  Giulio  V 
asked  Ferrado,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon  his  kinsman. 

"  Yes — I  have  ambition,"  answered  Giulio.  "  I  desire  to  trans- 
mit my  name  to  posterity ;  I  were  else  unworthy  of  my  lineage. 
But  there  is  more  than  one  path  to  fame.  Think  you  the  ruler  or 
the  soldier  monopolizes  the  glory  of  this  world  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
paint  like  Raphael  or  Michael  Angclo  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  be  a 
poet  ?  Is  it  nothing  even  to  cover  these  hillsides  with  vines  and 
fruit  trees  and  flowers  '." 

"  In  truth,  you  have  a  noble  estate  here." 

"  I  hold  it  from  my  uncle." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Ferrado,  with  a  sneer.  "  He  robbed  you 
of  the  whole  duchy,  which  was  yours,  and  gave  you  a  mountain 
side  to  vegetate  upon  !    Truly  you  ought  to  be  very  grateful." 

"A  man  has  always  enough  when  he  has  content." 

"I  cannot  think  of  your  wrongs  without  indignation  !"  exclaim- 
ed Ferrado.  "  You,  a  noble,  tilling  the  soil  like  a  base  peasant  ! 
You,  gifted  and  learned,  wasting  your  time  in  daubing  pictures  I 
You,  trimming  vines  and  planting  olive  trees,  when  you  ought  to 
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be  reining  a  war  horse,  and  leading  the  Italian  chivalry  to  deeds 
of  prowess !    How  can  you  exist  in  such  a  state  of  mediocrity  1" 

"My  dear  kinsman,"  replied  Ginlio,  mildly,  "you  forget  that  a 
fall  is  most  to  bo  feared  in  the  loftiest  station.  The  blast  that 
prostrates  the  tall  oak  hut  bends  the  flower  at  its  foot.  Books 
have  served  me  in  lieu  of  experience,  and  I  know  that  greatness 
is  but  another  word  for  care  and  unrest.  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke  for  sparing  mo  the  miseries  and  temptations  of 
a  more  exalted  station." 

"Do  you  never  think,  then,  of  the  injuries  he  has  inflicted  on 
you?"  asked  the  persevering  Ferrado. 

"  I  think  only  of  enjoying  this  peaceful  villa,  which  contains 
within  its  narrow  limits  more  than  you  can  find  in  builded  pal- 
aces. What  pictures  can  compare  to  the  thousand  ever  varying 
and  ever  charming  views  that  nature  presents  !  What  canopy  of 
Genoa  velvet  so  rich  as  this  elm  which  droops  its  pendulous 
branches  ever  glorious  in  the  wealth  of  its  unrivalled  verdure  ? 
What,  Venetian  mirror  truer,  brighter  than  the  pools  in  the 
greenwood  ?  What  broidery  of  fair  hands  can  equal  the  myriad 
flowers  that  gem  the  velvet  turf  ?  None  of  these  grow  old  ;  they 
renew  themselves  annually  without  cost.  Those  riches  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  are  dearer  to  ine  than 
those  which  you  seem  to  imagine  I  regret." 

"  Do  you  not  desire  to  triumph  over  a  cruel  avidity  '." 

"  All  my  desires  are  confined  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  sweet  society  of  my 
sister.    Nature  never  deceives  my  hopes." 

"  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  forget  to  this  extent  that  he  was 
born  to  reign  i"  exclaimed  Ferrado. 

"  Power  is  a  vain  dream.  Of  all  worldly  vanities,  what  does 
man  really  possess  ?  Food,  clothing.  Why  should  I  crave  for 
possessions  I  could  not  enjoy  !" 

"  Solitude  has  made  you  a  misanthrope." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  me  a  philosopher.  But  enough 
of  this.    Will  you  walk  to  the  villa  ?" 

"No,  no,  Giulio.  I  should  fear  a  spell  would  come  upon  me. 
I  like  fine  garments,  fine  horses,  lovely  ladies,  splendid  pageantry, 
the  glitter  and  whirl  of  the  court  circle.  I  should  stifle  in  these 
solitudes.    But  I  may  take  occasion  to  visit  you." 

"  You  will  always  be  sure  of  a  welcome." 

"  That  I  doubt  not,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  offer." 

The  equerry  raised  his  bugle  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  call.  In  a 
few  moments  a  mounted  groom  appeared,  leading  a  saddled  charg- 
er. Without  touching  his  foot  to  the  stirrup,  Ferrado  vaulted  into 
the  saddle,  and  giving  the  spur  to  his  horse,  rode  sharply  away. 

"  Farewell,  minion  of  the  court  I"  said  Giulio,  to  himself.  "  A 
few  such  specimens  of  the  satellites  of  power,  willing  slaves,  and 
I  could  indeed  be  content  to  pass  my  life  in  these  solitudes.  Nor 
should  I  ever  crave  place  or  power,  the  throne  or  the  battle  field, 
had  I  a  partner  in  my  lot ;  such  a  one  as  this  lady  of  the  Fairies' 
Glen.  Shall  I  never  see  her  again  ?  Yet  how  unlikely  that  we 
shall  ever  meet.  She  is  evidently  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
and  I  am  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  city.  I  could  almost  risk  my 
head  on  the  chance  of  meeting  her  again.  But  I  must  curb  the 
swellings  of  my  heart,  and  learn  to  endure  my  lot." 


CHAPTER  V. 

TITE  ASTROLOGER  AND    HIS  PATRON.     THE    MIDNIGHT  MARCH. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Francisco  Veroni,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, there  was  a  certain  panel  in  the  wainscoting,  concealed  by 
the  rich  hangings,  which  was  furnished  with  a  spring  that,  on  be- 
ing pressed,  the  panel  slid  back,  disclosing  a  narrow,  winding 
stairway.  In  fact,  the  ducal  palace  was  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  se- 
cret passages,  places  of  concealment  and  acoustic  apparatus  for 
conveying  a  whisper  from  one  part  of  the  edifice  to  another.  Many 
of  these  devices  were  of  older  date  than  the  period  of  our  story, 
but  Francisco  had  added  to  them,  for  he  was  by  nature  a  coward, 
and  the  arms  of  timidity  are  cunning  and  concealment.  The 
passage  to  which  particular  allusion  has  been  made,  conduct- 
ed to  the  apartments  of  a  learned  man,  in  the  employ  of  the  duke 
as  his  astrologer.  Superstition  still  attributed  to  the  stars  a 
mysterious  influence  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  to  the  fallen 
science  of  astrology  the  power  of  fathoming  those  starry  influen- 
ces and  of  reading  in  the  combinations  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  the  story  of  their  fate.  There  was  something  flat- 
tering to  the  vanity  of  the  great  in  the  belief  that  their  destinies 
were  recorded  on  the  crystal  battlements  of  heaven  in  letters  of 
undying  fire ;  that,  at  the  period  of  their  birth,  a  new  star  burst 
forth  on  high,  commissioned  to  be  the  beacon  of  their  hopes,  or 
the  lurid  index  of  their  woes.  No  honors,  no  treasures,  were  too 
great  for  the  gifted  one  who  possessed  this  pretended  gift  of  divi- 
nation, and  the  learning,  which  would  have  been  neglected  by  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  princes  of  the  dark  ages  had  it  appealed  di- 
rectly for  their  support,  was  encouraged  indirectly  under  the  guise 
of  astrology,  so  that  the  accurate  science  of  the  present  day  owes 
much  of  its  perfection  to  the  superstition  of  the  past.  The  belief 
in  astrology,  however,  was  so  universal,  it  formed  so  certain  a  por- 
tion of  the  creed  of  the  age,  that  few  of  the  astrologers  could  fair- 
ly be  called  impostors.  Most  of  them  believed  what  they  taught, 
at  least  at  the  outset  of  their  career. 

Magnus,  the  astrologer,  had  been  but,  a  few  years  resident  at 
the  court  of  Parma.  Whence  he  came,  no  one  knewpbut  it  was 
supposed  from  the  East,  the  birth-place  of  science.  Men  said,  in- 
deed, that  he  possessed  strange  gifts,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
elixir  of  life  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  bore 
a  charmed  existence,  proof  against  disease  and  violence. 

He  had  suddenly  appeared  one  day  before  the  gates  of  Parma, 
a  tall,  majestic  looking  man,  with  a  long  silver  beard,  clad  in  the 
richest  Oriental  costume,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  Nubians 


splendidly  attired  and  armed.  A  file  of  pack  horses  were  laden 
with  his  goods.  To  the  captain  of  the  guard,  whom  he  addressed 
in  choice  Italian,  he  presented  a  pass  from  the  duke,  authorizing 
the  entrance  of  himself  and  train,  and  commanding  that  the  ut- 
most respect  should  be  paid  him.  lie  was  accordingly  admitted 
within  the  city,  and  moved  directly  to  the  palace,  where  he  had  a 
long  private  interview  with  the  duke.  While  this  conference  last- 
ed, the  courtiers  and  hungers  on  of  the  palace  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  information  of  the  stranger's  attendants  respecting 
their  master.  But  not  one  of  the  sable  servitors  proffered  a  word. 
They  shook  their  heads  on  being,  addressed,  and  on  being  closely 
plied  with  questions,  frowned  savagely  and  laid  their  hands  upon 
their  yataghans.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  between  the 
duke  and  his  mysterious  visitor,  orders  came  from  the  former  to 
transport  the  effects  of  the  stranger  into  the  upper  story  of  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  palace.  This  done,  the  train  which  had  escorted 
the  gnest  into  the  city  took  its  departure,  moving  forth  in  a  glit- 
tering cavalcade,  and  from  that  day  not  one  of  them  had  returned. 
Nor  was  the  astrologer,  for  such  it  was  soon  rumored  that  he  was, 
ever  seen,  save  by  the  duke  himself  and  two  or  three  old  and 
confidential  servants,  who  went  into  the  tower  where  he  lodged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  put  it  in  order,  and  to  carry  thither  fuel,  of 
which  he  used  large  quantities,  stores  of  food  and  wine,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

These  men  were,  of  course,  at  first  closely  questioned  as  to  what 
they  beheld  in  the  mysterious  apartments  which  they  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting ;  but  they  refused  any  answer,  and  the  duke,  rind- 
ing how  much  they  were  annoyed,  hinted  that  such  interrogations 
would  not  lie  permitted.  A  hint  was  found  quite  sufficient,  as  no 
one  cared  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  duke,  and  so  the  life  of 
Magnus,  the  astrologer,  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  the 
court.  Men  and  women  contented  themselves  with  watching  and 
surmises,  and  there  was  no  end  of  the  stories  circulated  with  re- 
gard to  the  avocations  and  attributes  of  the  stranger.  The  senti- 
nels on  duty  in  the  night  observed  that  lights  were  never  extin- 
guished in  the  astrologer's  tower.  And  these  lights  were  of 
changeful  hue.  Sometimes,  through  the  loopholes  of  his  apart- 
ment, strange  crimson  rays  shot  forth  like  arrows  on  the  night. 
At  other  times,  ghastly  blue  and  green  flames  rose  from  the  chim- 
neys, lighting  up  the  surrounding  turrets  and  tree-tops  with  a  spec- 
tral glare.  More  than  once  a  dull  explosion  had  been  heard.  Of 
course,  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  observers  of  these  phenome- 
na attributed  to  the  stranger  a  commerce  with  the  enemy  of  man, 
and  many  a  credulous  eye  saw,  in  the  midnight  storm-cloud,  the 
wing  of  the  familiar  demon,  sweeping  through  the  sky,  to  visit  his 
mortal  ally  and  associate.  We  have  thus  rapidly  indicated  the 
position  and  popular  character  of  a  personage  about  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  reader,  in  connection  with  our  narrative.  We  will 
now  pass  to  the  apartment  of  the  duke  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  hunting  party. 

He  had  laid  aside  his  hunting  dress  for  a  richer  and  easier  garb, 
and  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  equerry,  all  other  at- 
tendants having  been  dismissed. 

"Now,  then,  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  "I  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  questioning  you  before    You  saw  him  (" 

"  Ay,  my  lord." 

"  And  questioned  him  V 

"  Carefully  and  closely.  Machiavelli  himself  could  not  have 
conducted  the  examination  more  adroitly  or  plausibly,  nor  have 
found  a  franker  or  more  unsuspicious  subject  to  deal  with." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"My  lord,  he  is  as  harmless  as  a  dove.    Ho  is  void  of  ambition 
as  a  cloistered  man.    He  is  a  philosopher." 
"  What  did  he  say  V  , 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  your  grace's  pardon  for  the  liber- 
ty I  took  in  representing  myself  to  Giulio  as  a  discontented  sub- 
ject— as  strongly  attached  to  the  old  duke  and  his  son." 

"I  believe  my  brother  was  an  especial  favorite  with  .you,"  said 
the  duke,  drily. 

"  With  me,  my  lord  !"  said  the  courtier.  "He  scarcely  knew 
me.  I  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  died,  and  was  indebted  to  him 
for  no  favors, — while  to  you  I  owe  all." 

"Leave  out  protestations  of  loyalty,"  said  the  duke,  impatiently. 
"What  said  this  Giulio  Brigaldi  ?" 

"  He  talked  like  a  poet,  a  peasant,  a  philosopher.  Babbled 
about  his  fields,  and  nature,  railed  against  the  follies  of  the  court, 
lauded  your  grace's  administration,  your  bounty  to  himself,  and 
proclaimed  himself  a  perfectly  contented  man." 

"  A  Phoenix  which  philosophers  and  divines  have  never  yet 
been  aide  to  discover!"  said  the  duke,  sarcastically.  "I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  fortunate  discovery." 

"  Your  highness  seems  to  doubt  my  talc." 

"  I  doubt  not,  Ferrado,  that  you  have  reported  the  words  of  this 
young  gentleman  correctly.  But  the  countenance  often  gives  the 
tongue  the  lie.    How  looked  he  when  he  made  his  declaration  ?" 

"  His  expression  was  that  of  perfect  candor;  I  can  conceive  of 
untiling  more  guileless.  I  think  you  may  trust  his  declaration 
implicitly,  my  lord,"  said  the  equerry. 

"  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  rising,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  the  equerry,  "  1  doubt,  I  doilbt  !  lb-  has  deceived  you  ;  he 
cannot  hoodwink  me.  But  enough  for  the  present.  You  must 
be  weary ;  get  you  to  your  bed.  You  can  sleep,  Restlessness 
and  vigil  are  my  lot.  But  stay — is  there  not  in  my  troop  of  horse- 
guards  a  man  who  was  lately  in  the  employ  of  Giulio'!" 

"Ay,  my  lord, —  Uamon  Castro,  a  Catalan  of  Spain." 

"  It  is  well.    Adieu,  Ferrado  !  pleasant  dreams  to  you," 

The  master  of  horse  retired  with  a  low  obeisance. 

"  I  must  see  this  man  myself,"  muttered  the  du'_vf..  "  His  image 
haunts  me  day  and  night,  and  portends  danger,  jf  the  astrologer 
confirms  my  fears,  my  resolutiou  is  taken." 


Lifting  the  hanging,  and  pressing  the  secret  spring,  the  p. 
flew  hack,  and  the  duke  entered  the  secret  passage  and  ascend 
to  the  astrologer's  apartment. 

The  room  he  entered  was  a  laboratory ;  a  furnace,  retorts,  che- 
mical apparatus,  mingled  with  implements  of  unknown  utility, 
crowded  the  room,  which  was  pervaded  by  a  pungent  odor.  The 
astrologer  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  parchment  tilled  with  caba- 
listic signs  and  figures,  spread  out  before  him. 

He  did  not  rise  on  the  entrance  of  the  duke,  but  contented  him- 
self with  a  salutation  of  the  head.  The  duke  seated  himself  near 
him,  and  addressed  him  rather  with  the  manner  of  a  client  confer- 
ring with  his  advocate,  than  a  ruler  addressing  his  subject. 

"  Thou  hast  perused  the  stars  lately,  my  friend  !"  asked  the 
duke,  with  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Every  night  I  study  them,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "and  every 
day  I  base  ray  calculations  on  the  observations." 

"  And  what  is  their  aspect  i" 

"They  portend  danger  to  thee." 

"  Danger!"  exclaimed  the  duke. 

"  Ay,  danger  to  thy  throne.  There  is  a  star  whose  influenco 
threatens  to  eclipse  yours.  I  know  not  who  he  is, — that  my  art 
cannot  tell;  but  there  is  a  mortal  who,  I  am  convinced,  is  plotting 
against  your  security." 

"  And  is  the  danger  near  or  distant  ?" 

"  It  is  near  at  hand." 

"  Thanks  for  the  warning ;  I  shall  know  how  to  meet  it.  I  have 
had  a  presentiment  of  this." 

"  There  are  ever,  my  lord,  invisible  spirits,  the  messengers  of 
yonder  bright  luminaries,  who  are  whispering  in  our  ears  the  time- 
ly warning.  Woe  to  those  who  turu  a  deaf  ear  to  their  sugges- 
tions 1" 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  the  duke.  "  I  am  ever  hearken- 
ing to  their  mysterious  voice.  Once  more  thanks,  and  good-night." 

The  duke  rose,  and  as  he  departed,  laid  a  purse,  rilled  with  gold, 
upon  the  astrologer's  table.  The  wise  man  gave  no  heed  to  the 
tribute, — at  least,  in  the  presence  of  the  duke ;  but  when  the  latter 
retired,  he  clutched  it  convulsively,  poured  out  the  contents  on  the 
table,  counted  them  piece  by  piece,  and  then  restoring  them  to  the 
purse,  locked  it  up  carefully  in  a  huge  iron  chest  that  stood  beside 
him. 

"  Gold  !  gold  ! — glorious  gold  !"  he  muttered.  "  I  shall  be  rich 
— rich  to  the  extent  of  my  heart's  desire  !" 

Meanwhile  the  duke  descended  to  his  cabinet,  and  blew  a  shrill 
note  upon  the  silver  whistle  which  he  always  wore,  suspended  to 
his  girdle  by  a  gold  chain. 

In  a  moment  an  attendant  stood  before  him,  craving  his  com- 
mands. 

"  Send  me  the  captain  of  my  cavalier  guard." 

In  a  very  few  moments,  for  night  and  day  he  awaited  the  bid- 
ding of  his  master,  a  bronzed  warrior,  sheathed  in  steel,  entered 
the  apartment  and  saluted  tie;  duke. 

"  You  can  read,  I  believe,  Gondii  i"  said  the  duke. 

"  Like  a  clerk,  my  liege." 

"  Here  arc  your  orders,  then,"  said  the  duke,  giving  him  a  paper 
he  had  been  writing.  "  Take  ten  picked  men,  among  them  Ra- 
mon Castro,  the  Spaniard,  and  fail  not,  on  your  head,  to  execute 
the  mission  confided  to  you.  By  an  hour  after  sunrise,  to-morrow, 
I  shall  expect  your  return." 

"  My  life  shall  answer  for  me,"  said  the  soldier. 

Ten  minutes  afterward,  the  trampling  of  horse  was  heard  in  the 
court-yard,  and  the  file  detailed  by  the  duke  rode  through  the 
palace  gateway  at  a  sharp  trot. 

(to  be  continued.] 


MUSIC  FROM  THE  IRON  HORSE! 

A  Worcester  paper  says  that  an  enterprising  mechanic  of  that 
town  has  made  an  invention  by  which  steam  whistles  can  he  made 
to  discourse  sweet  music — thus,  says  the  authority  from  which  we 
quote,  making  those  nuisances  quite  as  ornamental  ns  useful. 
What  an  improvement  that  will  be  when  it  comes  into  general 
use  !  For  instance,  suppose  we  are  a  young  married  man  (•requires 
some  imagination,  we  admit),  and  have  to  leave  the  endearments 
of  home  for  business  elsewhere.  We  get  into  the  cars  feeling 
dreadfully,  if  hot  worse, — the  bell  gives  the  parting  tinkle,  the 
wheels  rumble  slowly  out  of  the  depot,  and,  at  that  moment,  tho 
whistle  strikes  up  "<),  Susannah!  don't  you  cry  for  me!" — 
shouldn't  we  be  touched,  and  yet  consoled  !  Then,  further  along, 
an  ignoramus,  as  ignoramuses  will,  is  seen  walking  on  the  track, 
and  immediately  "  Git  out  of  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker!"  starts 
him  one  side  as  promptly  as  the  hiss  of  a  rattlesnake,  but  still  with 
an  agreeable  exhilaration.  Hut  a  dog  is  ju.vt  to  be  run  over — tho 
thing  is  inevitable  ;  but  there  is  some  consolation  in  "  Old  Dog 
Tray,"  played  as  a  complimentary  requiem.  When  not  otherwise 
employed,  didactic  strains  might  lie  given,  as,  "  Wake  up,  Jake  I 
the  fire  wants  poking,"  or  the  night  train  might  soliloquize,  "  Wo 
wont  go  home  till  morning."  And  one  instance  more — the  young 
married  man,  so  ingeniously  supposed  above,  bavin;;  got  through 
his  business,  is  returning;  ns  the  cars  begiu  to  slacken  their  pace, 
what  would  be  more  touchingly  appropriate  than  "  Home  again, 
home  again,"  played  with  a  forty  horse-power  pathos  /  We  have 
said  enough — hurry  up  the  musical  engines  I 

ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

Be  ever  gentle  with  the  children  God  has  given  to  you;  watch 
them  constantly ;  reprove  them  earnestly,  hut  not  in  anger.  In 
the  forcible  language  of  Scripture,  "  15c  not  bitter  against  them." 
"  Yes,  thev  are  good  boys,"  1  once  heard  a  kind  father  say,  "  I  talk 
to  them  pretty  much,  but  1  do  not  like  to  beat  my  children — the  world 
will  beat  them."  It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  though  not  elegantly 
expressed.  Yes,  there  is  not  one  child  in  the  circle  round  the  ta- 
ble, healthy  and  happy  as  they  look  now,  on  whose  head,  if  long 
spared,  the  storm  will  not  beat.  Adversity  inay  w  ither  them,  sick- 
ness fade,  a  cold  world  frown  on  them  ;  but,  amid  all,  let  memory 
carry  them  back  to  a  home  where  a  law  of  kindness  reigned,  where 
the  mother's  reproving  eye  was  moistened  with  a  tear,  and  tho 
father  frowned  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." — Mason. 


Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  StEZ. 

Our  engraving  presents  a  view  of  this  once  noted  place,  occu- 
pied bv  the  French  during  the  expedition  of  Napoleon.  It  is  a 
city  of"  Egypt,  remarkable  for  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Ara- 
bia, at  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  sonth  border  of 
the  isthmus  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  once  a  place 
of  great  importance,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  the 


emporium  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  great  rallying  point  of 
the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire  to  perform  the  sacred  journey  to  Mecca.  This 
floating  population,  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  filled  the 
streets  of  Suez  with  animation  and  bustle.  But  like  many  other 
cities  of  the  East,  it  has  suffered  a  rapid  decline.  The  trade  has 
fallen  off,  the  nnnrber  of  pilgrims  has  decreased,  and  since  the 


French  expedition,  the  city  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  canal 
which  formerly  connected' the  Gulf  of  Suez  with  the  Nile  is  now 
choked  up,  many  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  and 
it  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  Egyptian  campaign  of  Napoleon 
is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  thrilling  acts  in  the  great  drama 
of  his  life.  Very  few  on  board  the  fleet  which  carried  him  thither 
were  aware  until  the  low  shores  of  Egypt  appeared  in  sight  on 
the  first  of  July,  1 798,  what  their  destination  was  ; 
but  they  were  all  ready  to  follow  their  gallant  yonng 
leader  to  the  end  of  the  world,  for  to  them  his  name 
was  the  synonym  of  victory.  The  troops  were  land- 
ed the  same  day.  Napoleon  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  the  expedition.  "  You  are  about  to  under- 
t  ike,"  he  said,  "  a  conquest  fraught  with  incalcula- 
ble effects  upon  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the 
world.  You  will  inflict  upon  England  the  most 
grievous  stroke  she  can  sustain  before  receiving  her 
death  blow."  His  first  exploit  was  to  carry  the  city 
of  Alexandria  by  assault.  Here  he  remained  six 
days,  and  then  leaving  three  thousand  men  to  garri- 
son the  place,  under  command  of  General  Kleber, 
afterwards  assassinated  at  Cairo,  he  marched  across 
the  desert  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  place.  The 
attacks  of  the  Mameluke  cavalry  were  brilliantly  re- 
pelled by  the  squares  of  French  infantry.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids  was  a  decisive  action.  Mourad 
Bey,  at  the  head  of  his  superb  cavulry,  had  sworn  to 
"  cut  the  Frenchmen  up  like  gourds,"  and  with  his 
numerous  infantry  he  wanted  but  discipline  to  make 
his  vaunting  good.  On  the  eve  of  the  encounter  be- 
tween these  antagonistic  forces.  Napoleon  stimulated 
the  heroic  valor  of  his  soldiers  by  the  utterance  of 
one  of  those  immortal  lacouisins  which  are  so  cele- 
brated. "Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  from  the  summit  ot 
yonder  pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  on  you 
this  day !"  The  terrible  battle  which  ensued  proved 
the  destruction  ot  the  Mamelukes  and  left  Napoleon 
master  of  Egypt.  But  if  victorious  on  land,  the 
hopes  inspired  by  his  successes  were  blasted  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  naval  battle  in  which  Lord  Nelson 
utterly  annihilated  the  French  fleet,  and  cut  off,  it 
was  supposed,  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  to 
France.  Dessaix,  obeying  the  instructions  of  Napo- 
leon, made  himself  master  of  Upper  Egypt,  while 
Napoleon  in  person  marched  across  the  desert  to  Sy- 
ria, took  Jaffa  and  laid  siege  to  Acre.  While  this 
was  progressing,  he  marched  to  meet  a  large  Turk- 
ish army  which  had  rallied  to  attack  him,  and  defeat- 
ed them  at  Mount  Tabor.  licturning  to  Acre,  find- 
ing himself  crippled  in  his  resources,  and  large  rein- 
forcements arriving  to  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
who  defended  it,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Cairo,  where  he  again 
defeated  the  Turks  after  a  fierce  engagement.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  first  land- 
ing in  Egypt,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  and  returned  to 
France. 


MAJORCA,  IVICA,  MINORCA— PORT  MAIION. 

On  the  next  page  we  present  views  of  these,  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Balearic  group.  The  whole 
number  of  the  islands  is  five,  and  they  are  situated 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  main-land.  The  name  given  to 
this  group  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
"  to  throw,"  and  was  applied  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants on  account  of  their  remarkable  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  the  sling,  a  formidable  weapon  in  prac- 
tised hands,  as  the  scriptural  history  of  the  encoun- 
ter of  David  and  Goliath  proves.  The  name  was 
given  originally  to  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minor- 
ca. The  Balearic  slingcrs  were  an  effective  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal.  In  later 
times  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  They 
afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the  Vandals  un- 
der Genserie,  and  in  the  eighth  century  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors.  They,  in  turn,  were  conquered 
bv  James  I,  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  islands  form- 
ed a  kingdom  afterwards  united  to  Spain  (in  1375). 
In  1708  the  English  conquered  Minorca,  but  lost  it 
again  in  1782,  to  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Spaniards.  In  1798  it  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
British,  who  relinquished  it  to  Spain  in  1814.  The 
fate  of  Admiral  Bvng  will  always  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  Minorca.  His  abortive  attempts  to 
relieve  fort  St.  Philip  and  his  hesitation  to  attack  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  raised  a  popular  clamor 
against  him,  which  should  havo  been  directed  against 
the  ministry.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
court  martial,  and  though  recommended  to  mercv, 
was  suffered  to  be  shot.  Minorca  is  not  a  fertile 
island,  and  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  fine 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon,  which  is  sketched  with  spirit 
in  our  illustration.  Majorca  is  auitc  a  large  island, 
comprising  1410  square  miles.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  soil  produces  in  abundance  grain, 
flax,  figs,  olives,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges  and  other 
fruits.  There  are  manufactures  here  of  blankets, 
linen,  sailcloth,  etc.  The  inhabitants  are  described 
bv  Fischer  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance,  "  both 
in  their  external  appearance  and  general  character  to 
the  Catalans,  being  equally  hardy  and  courageous, 
equally  blunt  and  jealous  of  their  honor,  equally  in- 
dustrious and  ingenious,  equally  good  sailors  and 
skilful  farmers  with  their  continental  neighbors  ;  and 
their  language  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect of  the  Catalan."  Numerous  detached  farms  and 
country  houses  are  scattered  over  different  parts  ot 
the  island  ;  and  in  all  the  fine  valleys  one  may  meet 
with  numbers  of  elegant  villas,  in  which  the  higher 
classes,  who  are  usually  much  attached  to  a  country 
life,  spend  the  greater'  part  of  the  year.  The  roads 
have  also  been  considerably  improved  within  the  last 
eight  years,  and  there  is  a  tolerably  good  communi- 
cation" between  the  different  parts.  The  coral  fish- 
ery and  the  manufacture  of  brandy  are  profitably 
pursued.  Palma,  its  capital,  is  a  place  of  about 
fortv  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  agreeably  placed  in 
a  delightful  country,  and  is  pretty  strongly  fortified. 
The  houses  are  large  and  well  built,  but  the  streets, 
being  narrow,  dark  and  ill  paved,  give  it  a  wretched 
and  mean  appearance.  Ivica,  Iviza  or  Ibiza,  ancient- 
ly Ebusus,  is  also  highly  fertile  and  productive.  The 
principal  exports  are  salt,  fish  and  wood.  It  has  a 
capital  of  the  same  name,  containing  a  population  of 
al i. .ut  7000 ;  it  is  fifty-two  miles  from  Majorca. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

DREAHS. 

DV    T.    p.    WILKIN  8. 


Dreams  are  the  bright  creature*  of  poem  and  legend,  who  sport  on  the  earth 
in  the  night  season,  and  melt  away  with  the  first  boaui  of  the  sun,  which 
lights  grim  care  and  stern  reality  ou  their  daily  pilgrimage  tbrongh  the 
world. —  Charlts  Diektns. 

They  are  spirit*,  whose  twift  pinions 

Cleave  tlie  cooling  air  of  night, 
When  the  eve  hM  spread  her  mantle 

O'er  the  son's  retiring  light, 
And  when  silence  soft  has  fallen 

O'er  the  meadow  and  tlw  hill, 
And  the  weary  earth  reposing, 

Sinks  to  slumbers  deep  and  stitl. 

Then  they  bnver  round  the  pillow 

Where  we  lay  Mir  tired  head, 
And  their  web  of  magic  poww 

They  aWitit  our  being  spread- 
And  a  land  of  heavenly  Wauty 

Opens  to  our  wondering  sight, 
Clothed  in  everlasting  verdure, 

Badiant  with  eternal  light. 

There  the  skies  ars  always  glowing, 

And  the  Mowers  ever  bloom, 
And  the  zephyrs  cool  are  bearing 

A  sweet  burden  of  perfume. 
And  swift  rivers  e'er  are  tlowing, 

O'er  their  beds  of  golden  sand. 
For  a  world  of  fairest  Iteauty 

Is  this  magie  spirit  land. 

There,  each  scene  fliat  charmed  oar  vfc»ioa>, 

In  the  happy  days  gone  by, 
Comes  again  with  brighter  radiance 

To  enchant  oor  raptured  eye, 
Bright  eyes  once  more  are  1  •earning 

Sweetest  lustre  to  our  own, 
And  fond  memory  brings  the  treasures 

Of  the  times  we  thought  were  gone. 

But  alas,  the  sun  >s  beaming 

In  the  ilawnhig  of  the  day, 
And  uow  slowly,  softly  fading 

The  sweet  visions  pass  away. 
While  they  vanish  like  dim  phantoms 

Buck  into  the  viewless  air. 
The  sad  hrart  once  more  awaken* 

To  another  day  of  care. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

QUEEN  PHILIPPA. 

BY  RAKGB8  r.  PKKBBBU. 

The  sultry  day,  among  the  Highlands,  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
while  the  round,  rod  sun  shone,  divested  of  his  beams,  through  a 
hank  of  dun,  golden  mist,  down  on  the  ominously  smooth  surface 
of  the  loch,  where  gaily,  in  their  painted  skirl",  rocked  the  children 
of  the  dead  Baron  Duncan. 

Little  Marion  shook  back  her  golden  curls,  and  showered  a  spray 
of  glittering  drops  U|ron  her  brother  from  her  uplifted  oar,  when, 
raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  singular  array  of  sunset  clouds,  and 
attracted  his  attention  to  them. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  older  Jamie,  scanning  sky  and  wave,  "  this 
forebodes  no  good.  Quick!  take  thine  oar,  little  sister;  we  arc 
full  a  mile  from  shore,  and  the  squall  rolls  up  apace." 

Speedily  the  measured  strokes  of  the  two  well-practised  play- 
mates flashed  through  the  water,  which  already  a  slight  wind  was 
rippling.  Marion  bent  anew  over  her  oar  at  each  encouraging 
word  of  her  brother;  but  the  increasing  wind,  blowing  the  foam 
in  their  faces,  flapped  the  snowy  sail  from  side  to  side,  and  rocked 
the  little  boat  fearfully. 

"  Hold,  Marion  I"  at  length  said  Jamie,  "while  I  lower  this 
sail ;"  and  he  rose  to  do  so,  but  the  skiff,  careening  with  the  sud- 
den movement,  lay  over  on  its  side,  and  the  shifting  sail  swung, 
full  of  wind,  heavily  across  the  boat,  and  struck  him  from  his  bal- 
ance, deep  into  the  angry  waters  of  the  loch.  As  he  rose  to  sight, 
a  rod  distant,  the  hitherto  petrified  Marion  seized  her  oar  afresh, 
and,  exerting  all  her  might,  quickly  reached  him,  and  flinging 
down  the  oar,  she  extended  both  her  little  hands  to  aid  him  in 
climbing  the  side.  Jamie  caught  them,  intending  to  spring  up, 
when,  with  a  heavy  lurch,  the  treacherous  boat  glided  out  of  reach, 
and  Marion  was  left  clinging  to  his  hands  in  the  water.  For  a 
long  time  they  buoyed  themselves  above  the  now  furiously  lashing 
waves,  when  Marion  murmured,  bowing  her  head  so  low  that  the 
water  bubbled  round  her  lips  : 

"  Let  me  go,  Jamie, — I  cannot  any  longer — my  strength  is  gone 
— save  thyself  for  mi/  sake  I"  and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  dreami- 
ly sighed  to  herself  the  last  words  of  a  little  prayer,  as  she  drifted 
slowly  down  through  the  green  water ;  they  would  have  been  her 
last  words,  indeed,  had  not  the  arm  of  a  strong  swimmer  snatched 
her  it]),  and,  throwing  her  light  and  almost  senseless  form  across 
his  shoulder,  seized  the  arm  of  the  drowning  Jamie,  and  boldlv 
made  for  shore.  The  vigorous  limbs  of  the  preserver  battled 
stonily  with  the  elements,  and  ere  many  moments  his  encum- 
brances lay  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  Running  up  the  cliff, 
whence  he  had  leaped  on  seeing  the  danger  of  the  children,  the 
young  man  caught  his  large  cloak,  and,  returning,  wrapped  it 
round  Marion,  then  chafing  the  [nabs  of  Jamie,  he  rubbed  his  lips 
with  a  cordial,  and  tried  all  the  restoratives  in  his  power, — but  in 
vain.  Hail  not  the  boy's  whole  life  first  ebbed  away,  never  would 
he  have  suffered  his  sister  to  drop  from  his  support  into  the  bosom 
of  the  loch.  And  now  Marion  was  left  defenceless  on  the  world ; 
for  the  lids  of  Jamie's  eves  w  ould  never  drift  like  snow  from  early 


violets  again,  nor  ever,  as  for  twelve  years  they  had  already  done, 
sweetly  answer  Marion's  loving  glances. 

The  stranger  lifted  himself  to  gaze  around,  and  seeing,  above 
the  distant  grove  and  hill,  the  gray  towers  and  battlements  of  the 
late  Baron's  Hall,  he  lifted  Marion  gently  in  his  arms,  and  bent 
his  way  thither.  A  lady,  into  whose  arms  he  resigned  his  burden, 
met  him  at  the  door  with  tears  and  exclamations,  and,  followed 
by  the  porter,  he  departed,  and  once  more  returned,  bearing,  this 
time,  the  corpse  of  the  young  baron. 

The  next  day,  as  the  stranger  inquired  at  the  lodge  for  Marion's 
health,  the  child,  pale  and  wan,  ran  forth,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  covered  his  hand  with  kisses  and  with  tears.  Then  rising, 
she  took  from  her  neck  a  string  of  jewels,  with  a  small  silver 
whistle  attached,  and  wound  them  round  his  waist.  It  was  the 
falcon-call  of  Jamie,  the  most  precious  irift  she  could  bestow,  and 
turning,  she  paced  slowly  up  the  long  walk,  weeping  wildly.  *  * 


In  the  court-yard  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Scotland,  at 
some  five  years  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  our  narrative,  a  no- 
ble hunting  party  were  assembled.  The  king,  David  II.,  himself 
(as  all  the  world  knew,  a  gay  bachelor),  sat,  curbing  his  eager 
steed,  as  if  expectant  of  others  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Waitcth  the  king  ("  inquired  a  young  English  nobleman  of  a 
Scotch  chamberlain,  "and  for  whom?" 

"Yemaunweel  say  that!"  was  the  last  reply.  "  He  waitcth 
never  for  any  hut  her,  who  nlwny  enforceth  delay.  The  procrasti- 
nating good-for-naught  !  The  Baroness  Marion  Duncan  it  is,  to 
whom  he  showcth  singular  favor,  and  even  letteth  retain  her  fa- 
ther's rank  ami  wealth.    This,  maun,  he  she!" 

The  merry  laughs  approaching  without  the  gates  had  already 
told  the  stranger  as  much,  and  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  two  ladies,  attended  by  cavaliers,  rode  in,  he  was  at  no  loss 
to  distinguish  the  baroness  :  indeed  a  few  years  had  not  materially 
altered  her.  Clad  in  a  habit  of  royal  purple,  with  a  broad  collar 
of  white  linen  around  the  throat,  and  black  plumes  depending 
from  a  close  cloth  cap,  and  mingling  with  her  shining  curls,  her 
dazzling  beauty  and  rosy  smiles  turned  all  eyes  upon  her,  while 
sitting  lightly  on  the  side  of  her  white  Arabian  courser,  she  took 
the  court-yard  in  a  ring-,  and,  throwing  her  steed  on  his  haunches 
before  the  king,  dotted  her  cap  to  his  majesty,  and  with  superb 
horsemanship,  bounded  forward  to  her  bashful  aunt,  who  had  gone, 
timidly,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  was  stationed  among  the 
other  ladies. 

As  the  whole  party  now  issued  from  the  gates,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent which  ime  was  to  be  the  king's  companion,  when  he  galloped 
forward  and  dropped  into  the  canter  of  the  hunt,  beside  the  Bar- 
oness Marion.  Hut  curvetting  slightly,  the  lady  glanced  quickly 
round  the  party,  till  her  eve  lighted  upon  the  Englishman  once 
and  twice  again,  as  if  she  sought  some  well-remembered  object, 
surveyed  him,  then  turning  with  a  well-satisfied  smile  to  the  king, 
she  waved  her  hand  across  the  plain,  and  they  stretched  into  a 
gallop  towards  the  distant  cover. 

"  The  ground  is  rough  for  sac  braw  ladies,"  said  the  cross  old 
chamberlain  ;  "  but  hist !  mon,  doth  she  hut  mention  it,  and  a'  the 
way  frae  Paris  wad  come  upholsterers  to  carpet  it.  Weel,  wha 
brooks  a  gaberlunzie's  interference  !  She  will  like  make  a  glide 
queen  enow  I" 

Ere  long  the  bay  of  the  hounds  proclaimed  the  trail,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  cover  the  party  begun  to  spread.    Thus  soon,  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  grove,  the  young  Englishman  found  himself  by 
Marion's  side.    With  suitable  propriety,  she  bent  her  head  in  a  I 
dignified  salute  ;  but,  then  frankly  extending  her  hand,  said: 

"  Thou  hast  forgotten  me  I" 

liaising  the  chain  of  jewels  with  Jamie's  whistle,  while  he 
grasped  her  hand  : 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  he  answered. 

Tears  suffused  Marion's  eyes  beneath  the  kindly  gaze  of  the 
stranger,  and  all  that  day  of  sadness  came  rushing  back  on  her 
memory.    But  she  dashed  them  off,  saying: 

"  Thy  remembrance  is  very  pleasant.  Hast  never  revisited  the 
loch  V 

"  Nay,"  was  the  reply.    "  I  was  then  but  a  boy,  journeying  for 
idleness;  now  I  bring  hilher  despatches  from  my  master's  court." 
"  Thou  art  not,  then,  Scotch  V 

"  On  the  contrary.  lam  a  faithful  subject  of  Edward  III.,  of 
England,  whom  God  preserve!" 

"Amen!"  answered  Marion,  her  smile  full  of  mischievous  mer- 
riment.   "  Is  that  treason,  in  my  ease  !"  she  asked. 

"  A  true  subject  of  Scotland  could  not  say  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  So  am  I  no  true  subject !"  then  she  cried. 

"I  have  heard  before,"  said  the  stranger,  archly,  "the  Baroness 
Marion  would  soon  be  queen." 

"Then  thou  heardest  amiss!"  she  answered,  turning  flashing 
eyes  upon  him.  "  I  am  no  true  subject,  because  I  hate  the  king. 
Thus,  surely,  I  shall  not  be  queen." 

"I  entreat  thy  forgiveness,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  Not  wil- 
lingly would  1  wound  thee.    We  are  surely  friends." 

Looking  up,  smilingly  : 

" I  am  captious,"  she  answered,  "and  frequently  troubled  of 
late.  I  know  not  if  I  have  any  friends,  unless,  indeed,  thou,  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life,  art  one."  At  this  moment  the  clear  call  of 
the  bugle  seuu. led,  and  approaching  steeds  were  heard.  "Thou 
wilt  visit  us  at  the  loch  this  summer  ("  said  Marion,  as  they  sepa- 
rated. 

"I  shall  not  fail,"  he  answered;  and,  turning  his  horse's  head, 
he  had  not  taken  two  steps  ere  he  confronted  the  king,  sitting  sav- 
agely upright  in  the  saddle,  having  unmistakably  overheard  the 
whole  conversation.  Marina  saw  him,  too  ;  for,  turning  her  beau- 
tiful face,  as  she  rode  away,  she  pointed  at  him  with  her  whip,  and 
her  clear  laugh  echoed  through  the  arches  of  the  fore6t. 


"  Thy  despatches  for  home,  young  man,"  said  the  king,  hoarse- 
ly, "are  on  thy  table.    Take  them  and  he  gone!" 

The  Englishman  bowed  and  left  him.  Bnt  when  the  despatches 
were  safely  in  the  hands  of  Edward  of  England,  once  more  the 
stranger  sought  Scotland,  and  was  welcomed  at  the  loch  by  Mar- 
ion, careless  concerning  her  kingly  suitor. 

Two  months  fled  by  on  the  wings  of  summer  with  Marion  and 
the  stranger.  Music,  rides  and  sails,  lonely  wanderings  over  pur- 
ple heaths,  and  lively  conversations,  wiled  away  the  hours,  and  if 
love  came  in  at  the  feast,  neither  said  it  to  the  other.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  one  fascinating  and  love- 
some  as  the  handsome  Englishman,  could  be  endured  with  her 
whose  hand  the  king  sought,  without  his  royal  knowledge  and  an- 
ger; and  thus,  one  noon,  the  king  entered  the  dm wing-room  of 
the  baroness,  and  the  stranger  was  politely,  yet  decidedly,  banished 
from  the  kingdom. 

When  he  had  departed,  the  king,  ordering  his  attendants  to  re- 
tire, seated  himself  beside  Marion,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  rigid 
silence  was  maintained  by  both.  Slowly  raising  her  eves  at  last, 
Marion  surveyed  the  king  from  head  to  foot.  The  hair  of  the  king 
w;i-  tight  and  bushy,  his  forehead  high  and  wrinkled,  his  eyes 
small  and  gray,  a  thick,  tawny  heard  adorned,  or,  rather,  hid  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  and  the  expression  of  his  whole  countenance 
was  exceedingly  repulsive.  A  tall,  powerful  man  he  was,  witli  a 
singular  and  almost  disproportionate  breadth  of  chest,  a  feature 
almost  always  observable  in  men  of  a  strong  will,  impatient  of 
restraint.  Marion's  eyes  fell  again,  and  a  scornful  smile  curled 
her  lip. 

"Thou  dost  not  find  me  charming  I"  said  the  king,  in  a  fine 
English  accent. 

"  Far  from  it,"  she  answered.  . 
"  I  suspected  as  much  from  a  lady  of  thy  penetration.  Are 
there  no  charms  of  character  to  atone  for  defects  elsewhere  )" 
"  None  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Baroness  Marion  concerning 

me?" 

"  I  am  thy  majesty's  subject." 
"  Forget  it.    Think  me  thy  slave,  as  I  am  I" 
"1  think,  then,  the  king  comporteth  himself  as  bceomcth  no 
king." 

"  That  is  not  an  opinion  concerning  my  mind  or  perron,  simply 
my  manners." 

"  Then,  if  thou  commandest  me — " 
"  I  ilo  command  !" 

"  Then,  if  thou  commandest  me  to  speak  truth, — thou  art  loath- 
some and  vile  !  Thou  hast  neither  beauty  of  person  nor  soul.  Vir- 
tue enters  into  no  action  of  thine.  Vice  u  thy  counsellor  and 
abettor !" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  king,  "  if  Ix>rd  Murray — the  other 
name  of  my  counsellor  and  abettor — would  agree  with  the  last 
proposition.    Then  the  baroness  finds  me  disgusting !" 

"  Entirely  so !" 

The  king  bent  his  head  down  toward  her ;  he  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm  as  if  to  compel  her  to  listen,  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
hissing,  as  he  said  : 

"But  Marion,  loathsome,  vile,  hideous,  vicious,  disgusting,  as  I 
may  be,  thou,  too,  shalt  he  so ;  for  as  the  husband  is,  the  wife  be- 
comes, since  both  are  one.  And  thou  shalt  be  my  w  ife  I  I  swear 
it,  and  call  God  to  witness !" 

Marion  rose  before  him,  her  hand  uplifted,  her  face  glowing. 

"  I,  too,  call  God  to  witness  !"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  will  never  be 
your  wife,  so  may  he  help  me !" 

"A  woman's  oath  is  of  no  account  in  my  kingdom,  and  thine 
shall  not  avail  thee.  Thou  shalt  never  wed  this  Emjllshman, — this 
Lord  Guy .'"  said  the  king. 

Hut  the  indignant  Marion  had  swept  from  the  room,  and  he  was 
alone,  far  more  amused  and  perplexed  than  enraged  at  her  pre- 
sumption. Vet  offended  he  certainly  was,  both  at  the  hatred  her 
words  expressed,  and  at  the  prior  presence  of  Lord  Guy;  but  more 
eager  in  his  suit  he  became,  and  he  vowed,  with  shut  teeth,  to  re- 
venge himself  by  success.    *    *  * 


David  II.,  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  haughty,  determined  and 
revengeful,  therefore,  it  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when 
Edward  and  his  young  son,  the  Black  Prince,  were  absent,  prose- 
cuting the  war  in  France,  the  Scotch  king  should  presume  on  tho 
proverbial  timidity  of  woman,  and  invade  the  realm  left  under  the 
care  of  Queen  Philippe.  He  knew  there  was  hut  one  warrior  of 
renown  left  with  the  queen,  and  he,  only  for  a  sufficient  space  of 
time  to  summon  his  retainers  and  collect  a  new  battalion.  Thus 
it  behooved  King  David,  both  from  prudence  and  hatred,  to  secure 
by  treachery  the  person  of  this  warrior,  Lord  Guy  Vere  de  Vcre  ; 
ami,  sending  an  embassy  to  Philippa,  he  declared  that  he  had  im- 
portant despatches  for  the  king's  royal  ear,  which  he  would  trust 
into  no  hands  but  those  of  Vere  de  Vcre,  whose  honor  he  had  ac- 
knowledged, and  whose  banishment  he  had  revoked. 

When,  obedient  to  his  queen's  command,  Lord  Guy  presented 
himself  at  Edinburg,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  keep  far  be- 
low the  moat  of  a  nearly  deserted  castle,  a  month's  provision  laid 
before  him,  and,  with  the  great  key  hanging  in  the  king's  own  gir- 
dle, he,  in  like  maimer,  waylaid  and  secured  Marion,  and  guard- 
ing her  in  a  tent  near  his  own,  numbered  his  forces  and  marched 
into  England.  Burning  towns  and  devastating  plains,  he  had  not 
advanced  a  day's  journey  ere  the  news  reached  the  lovely  Philippa, 
who  instantly  penetrated  the  treachery  toward  lx>rd  Guy,  und, 
buckling  on  her  helmet  and  haranguing  her  soldiery,  she  placed 
herself  at  their  head,  and  valiantly  prepared  to  meet  the  royal  foe. 

Two  days  Guv  had  lain  in  the  cell,  and  though  the  darkness 
was  growing  familiar  to  hi*  eye,  yet  the  spirit  within  chafed  for 
release,  for  he  knew  what  villanous  doiugs  were  at  hand  without. 
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It  might  have  been  mid-noon  of  the  third  day  when  the  key 
grated  in  the  loek,  and  the  door  opening  slowly,  displayed  a  spec- 
tre whose  skull,  and  ribs,  and  limbs  were  lines  of  fire.  Suspect- 
ing it  to  be  some  ruse  of  the  king's,  Guy  feigned  sleep,  till  a  soft 
hand  was  placed  on  his  brow,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  Marion 
said  : 

"Lord  Guy!  arise,  my  lord,  and  rice  while  thou  mavest." 

He  started  in  amazement ;  but  she  had  opened  a  little  lantern, 
and  Guy  saw  that  her  disguise  was  but  lines  of  phosporescence 
drawn  on  a  dark  surface,  to  deceive  and  frighten  the  few  attendants, 
should  any  meet  her  in  the  subterranean  passages. 

"  Marion !  dear  Marion  !"  he  cried.  He  had  never  spoken  SO 
before,  and  it  brought  a  color  to  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  to  her 
eye. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said.  "  I  learned  where  thou  wert  from  the  coun- 
cil I  overheard,  and  when  the  king  slept,  stealing  into  liis  tent,  I 
took  this  key  from  his  girdle  and  placed  another  in  its  stead,  and, 
having  eluded  all  vigilance,  here  I  am!" 

Guy's  heart  beat  quick  as  her  own,  while  he  said : 

"  Thou  riskest  thine  own  life  for  me !" 

"  I  but  repay  a  debt,  then,"  replied  the  baroness.  "  King  Da- 
vid entereth  England  to-night ;  to-morrow  he  burnetii  and  slayeth, 
and  then  advanced)  again.  Do  thou  hasten  and  join  thy  queen, 
and  terrify  him  in  the  battle,  and,  mayhap,  slay  him ;  ho  will 
think  it  thy  ghost." 

"  Thou  wilt  come  with  me,  Marion  '." 

"  Nay  ;  should  I  be  gone,  the  king  will  suspect  concerning  thee, 
and  would,  perchance,  waylay  thee,  ere  thou  wert  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. I  order  every  day  that  I  shall  not  be  disturbed  from  noon 
till  twilight,  thus  I  am  undiscovered.  Never  fear.  I  keep  the 
lion  at  bay  for  awhile.  Come  !"  And  silently  closing  the  door 
they  traversed  the  stony  vaults  and  emerged  into  open  air  beyond 
the  moat,  and  in  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  where  two  steeds  were 
tethered.  Mounting  these, they  galloped  out  between  the  hills  and 
across  the  moors,  and  fording  the  Tweed,  after  a  three  hours'  ride, 
separated,  Marion  having  first  detailed  what  plans  she  had  learned, 
uud  what  array  of  forces  the  king  could  command :  and  then  Guy 
galloped  on  to  meet  Philippa,  while  Marion  sought  her  tent  adjoin- 
ing the  king's,  both  being  brave  and  joyful. 

Turning  loose  her  horse,  as  she  drew  near  the  army,  at  twilight, 
Marion  advanced  slowly,  pondering  on  the  words  she  had  ex- 
changed with  Gny.  She  wondered  why  the  crimson  flushed  her 
cheek,  and  why  her  heart  beat  thick  and  fast  when  he  called  her 
"  dear  Marion  !"  and  then,  with  a  little  pang,  she  remembered  that 
he  did  not  urge  her  departure  from  the  king,  nor  even  kiss  her 
hand  at  adieu.  "  I  love  him,  wretched  girl  that  I  am !  and  he  dis- 
regards me!"  she  murmured,  weeping  over  her  unrequited  love, 
and  angry  with  herself  at  its  unwomanly  bestowal. 

"  Wha  gangs      cried  the  sentinel. 

"  Scotch,"  she  answered,  shortly. 

"  Gie  the  password  I" 

The  soldier  lowered  his  spear  as  she  replied  : 

"  Conquered  kingdoms  I"  and,  suffering  her  to  pass,  she  glided 
silently  into  her  tent,  a  few  moments  before  the  king  commanded 
her  presence  at  a  banquet,  which  she  haughtily  refused. 

Before  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  tents  were  struck,  the  troops 
marshalled,  the  march  taken  up,  and  the  scene  of  carnage  begun. 
But  neither  was  Philippa  idle  ;  and  the  king  having  bivouacked 
with  the  night,  was  struck  with  dismay  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  on  the  white  tents  of  Philippa,  pitched  on  the  hill  confront- 
in"-  him.  Pennons  waved  and  armor  glistened  there;  steeds  were 
neighing,  trumpets  braying,  spears  were  clashing,  and  all  was  in 
lively  commotion  ;  and  when,  as  the  king  placed  himself  in  the 
van,  with  characteristic  courage,  and  saw  the  unhelmetcd  Vere  do 
Vere  ride  along  the  battle  line,  wonder,  indignation  and  trembling 
filled  his  heart,  and  he  knew  the  day  was  lost. 

A  short,  fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  by  noon  the  boastful  Scotch 
were  flving  across  the  distance,  hotly  chased  by  Lord  Guy  Vere 
de  Vere.  And  Marion,  whom  Guy  had  rescued  in  the  retreat,  was 
sitting  with  the  brave  Queen  Philippa. 

'« Iffa  .ball  maintain  our  position,"  said  the  queen,  "though  I 
count  not  on  the  rascal's  return  !  But  /  am  sufficient.  Lord  Guy 
must  attend  our  royal  spouse  in  Fi  ance  ;  for  he  said  decisive  strug- 
gle would  chance  at  Crecy,  and  Verede  Vere  must  aid  him.  Hast 
thou  known  my  dear  hero  long  I"  she  added,  playfully  filliping 
Marion's  chin. 

"  He  saved  my  life  when  a  child,"  was  the  tearful  answer. 

"Ah!  and  thou  hast  saved  his,  I  know.  But,  dear  child,  at- 
tending our  person,  thou  shalt  no  longer  be  in  danger.  I  must 
light  on  a  husband  for  thee,  since  this  fine  king  must  surely  bo 
thwarted  I"  and  the  Amazon  laughed  gaily,  as  any  happy  woman 
could. 

(Jn  the  morrow,  Lord  Guy,  after  a  hasty  yet  warm  adieu,  jour- 
neyed south  with  his  retainers,  and  crossed  the  channel  to  join  his 
royal  lord. 

A  few  days,  marked  only  by  hostile  skirmishes,  elapsed,  and 
Philippa  found  it  necessary  to  send  documents  to  King  Edward, 
and  bemoaned  the  absence  of  all  her  faithful  servitors  to  bear 
them. 

"  I  could  trust  them  with  the?,  Marion,"  said  the  queen,  "  for  I 
have  tried  thy  honor  and  faith  every  way." 

*'  I  will  take  them,  dear  lady,"  said  Marion. 

The  idea  pleased  the  queen,  and,  ordering  a  suit  from  the  armo- 
ry she  clad  Marion  in  cuirass,  greaves  and  helmet,  gave  her  the 
despatches  and  a  purse  of  gold,  kissed  her  on  both  checks  with  the 
affable  condescension  that  she  alone  could  use,  and  bade  her  god- 
speed on  her  way. 

Meeting  with  no  detention,  Marion  rapidly  advanced,  and,  ere 
many  days,  stood  on  the  plains  of  France,  some  few  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Crecy.    A  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  or 


like  low  thunder  rolling  perpetually,  far  away,  at  first  terrified  her, 
but  remembering  that  Philippa  had  said  the  English,  for  the.  first 
time,  would  use  the  infernal  enginery  of  cannon  in  the  battle,  she 
accounted  for  it,  and  knew  that  the  contest  had  begun.  Her  heart 
trembled  for  Vere  de  Vere,  but  shunning  the  coward  fear  angrily 
away,  she  rode  gaily  on  in  security. 

The  growing  tumult,  as  she  proceeded,  soon  wanted  her  that  the 
struggle  was  at  the  highest,  and  riding  leisurely  down  the  hill  into 
the  scene  of  conflict,  she  carefully  scanned  the  proceedings.  On  a 
distant  elevation  stood  Edward  and  his  staff,  content  to  relinquish 
all  honor ;  hut,  with  heart  and  hand,  like  beacons  in  the  fight,  bat- 
tled the  Black  Prince  and  Vere  de  Vere.  From  point  to  point  of 
the  English  forces  the  huge  cannon  belched  forth  flame,  and  swept 
long  lanes  through  the  French  ranks  ;  here  and  there  the  French 
had  seized  and  turned  one  advantageously  against  its  owners,  and 
all  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Valois  fought  as  though  death 
were  in  the  other  balance.  Spears  Hew  like  lightning  through  the 
air,  breaking  against  the  shields ;  eager  horses  rolled,  wounded 
unto  death,  over  upon  their  riders,  and  wild  trumpet  charges  but 
half  drowned  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  dying. 

It  was  impossible  for  Marion  to  tell  which  conquered,  and  her 
attention  was  somewhat  withdrawn  from  the  scene  as  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed Lord  Guy,  who  was  summoned  to  the  king.  When  she 
again  looked  on  the  field,  the  French  were  concentrating  for  a 
mighty  and  final  onset,  obedient  to  the  commands  of  a  powerful 
leader,  who  continually  shouted  through  his  golden  horn.  Marion 
recognized  from  the  standard  of  this  knight,  with  its  three  ostrich 
plumes  above  the  noble  motto  Irh  Dii  u,  the  great  king  of  Bohemia. 
One  instant  a  sudden  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  plain,  the 
next,  and  the  trumpets  harshly  clanged  ;  the  French  bore  down  in  a 
wedge-like  mass,  and  spread  themselves  upon  the  broken  English 
army  ;  the  cannon  were  dismounted  ;  panic  and  confusion  raged 
beneath  the  irresistible  tide  rolling  on  behind  the  Bohemian  king, 
and  the  lily  of  France  seemed  everywhere  victorious. 

"Lost!  lost !"  cried  Marion ;  but  scarcely  had  she  spoken  ere 
she  was  aware  of  Guy,  the  scarf  she  wrought  for  him  in  his  helm, 
madly  dashing  down  the  hill,  followed  by  the  king  and  his  guard, 
and,  striking  spurs  to  her  own  horse,  she  joined  them  and  rushed 
onward  to  the  fight. 

The  eyes  of  Lord  Guy  Vere  de  Vere  flashed  fire,  and  their 
glances  smote  his  soldiery  like  javelins,  pricking  their  fainting 
hearts  forward.    His  battle  axe  swung  around  him  in  great  circle;-. 

"  Shame,  Englishmen  !"  he  cried.  "011'!  on!  For  God  and 
the  lion  of  St.  George !"  and,  with  a  wilder  shout  of  defiance,  he 
flew  along  furiously  and  sought  the  Bohemian  hero,  who  offered 
himself  with  no  less  alacrity  to  strife.  Fiercely  locking  themselves 
together  "  armor  to  armor,  lance  to  lance  opposed,"  their  combat 
heightened,  while  they  drew  apart  from  the  army  in  their  eagerness. 
Tremendous  were  the  blows  exchanged,  and  dexterous  the  move- 
ments ;  both  horses  were  slain,  and  they  fought  hand  to  hand  on 
foot.  Suddenly,  when  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  raised  his  arm  to 
deal  a  more  savage  blow  than  he  had  yet  attempted,  it  dropped 
powerless  by  his  side,  he  staggered  and  fell,  leaving  Guv  conquer- 
or, although  a  torrent  of  blood  streamed  from  his  shoulder,  bearing 
life  and  strength  with  it. 

As  he  leaned  on  his  spear  to  recover  himself,  Marion,  in  her  dis- 
guise of  an  armed  page,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  led  him  to 
the  brookside  ;  there,  bathing,  cleansing  and  dressing  his  wound 
with  balsams  which  ladies,  in  those  chivalrous  times,  earned  al- 
ways about  them,  she  bound  it  up  with  her  scarf,  closed  the  armor 
over  it,  and,  gathering  the  standard  and  spoils  of  the  Bohemian, 
she  gave  them  into  Guv's  hand,  who,  shortly  after,  when  the 
French,  having  thrown  aside  their  swords,  were  making  use  of  their 
spears  alone,  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Black  Prince,  into  whose 
heraldry  they  were  thenceforth  adopted. 

Marion,  having  delivered  her  despatches  to  the  now  triumphant 
king,  took  her  leave,  and  was  leading  a  fresh  steed  by  the  bridle 
out  beyond  the  battle-field  on  her  homeward  way,  when  Lord  Vere 
de  Vere  stood  beside  her.  Her  visor  was  down,  and  she  turned 
towards  him. 

"  Pretty  page,"  said  the  warrior,  "  thou  hast  rendered  me  great 
service ;  hast  no  favor  to  seek  ?  no  request  ?  Thou  necdest  but 
ask." 

The  eyes  of  the  page  seemed  to  wander  wistfully  over  the  per- 
son of  the  knight,  and,  at  last,  the  slender  fingers  touched,  hesitat- 
ingly, the  chain  of  jewels  given  long  since  by  Marion. 

"  I  would  thou  hadst  asked  anything  but  that!"  cried  Guy, 
startled,  "  the  half  of  mine  inheritance  rather !"  But  he  proceeded 
to  unwind  it. 

Marion  threw  up  her  visor  and  laughed  lightly  at  the  thunder- 
struck knight,  as  she  said  : 
"  Thou  dost  value  it,  then  V 

"  Marion!"  said  Guy,  when  somewhat  less  stupefied,  "  thou  hast 
dared  to  venture  here  and  encounter  danger  and  death  once  more  ; 
Didst  thou  thus  for  my  sake  ?  Again  I  owe  life  to  thee, — more 
than  life,  hope,  happiness — love  !  otherwise,  thou  hadst  better  have 
left  me  to  die.  Marion  !  dear  Marion  I"  His  eyes  were  dewy  and 
full  of  tenderness,  his  face  glowing  with  unspoken  words. 

What  more  he  would  have  said,  as  Marion's  hand  trembled  in 
his,  she  well  knew,  but  heard  not,  for  the  prince,  riding  up,  called 
Vere  de  Vere  away,  and  bade  the  little  page  hasten  home. 

"  Thou  must  leave  us,  with  thy  laurels,  and  return  to  my  mo- 
ther— my  brave  mother !"  said  the  prince,  to  Guy.  "  Thou  wilt 
hold  thvself  in  readiness  after  refreshment,  my  lord." 

Guv  assented,  well  pleased ;  and  Marion,  mounting,  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

Lord  Guy  had  scarcely  started  on  his  journey  ere  Marion,  hav- 
ing reached  its  convection,  had  related  her  adventures  to  the 
queen,  and,  desirous  of  fame,  had  donned  shield  and  sword  once 
more,  and  was  by  her  side  in  the  famous  battle  that  won  Philippa 


Undying  renown.    Wearing  a  jerkin  of  net,  golden  armor  ab<> 
light  blue  satin  skirt,  and  the  white  plumes  of  her  helmet  wi 
behind  her  on  the  horse,  she  animated  the  soldiers  to  equal  feats 
of  daring  with  herself,  and  flashed  like  a  vengeance  before  tlio 
bewildered  eyes  of  King  David. 

"  He's  nae  sae  glib-gablet  now  wi'  the  lassie  !"  grumbled  the  old 
Scotch  chamberlain.  "  Deil-ma-care  !  Ise  nae  be  fashin'  mesel 
anent  it,  and  will  just  scrieve  atf  while  I  can !"  he  added,  as  he  ran 
away. 

When  David  found  himself,  after  a  desperate  Struggle,  seized 
from  behind  by  a  band  of  men,  securely  gyved  and  thrown  upon 
his  back,  looking  up  he  saw  Marion  bent  above  him  ;  her  roguish 
face  dimpled  with  laughter,  as  she  cried  : 

"  Thus  does  your  majesty's  wooing  end !"  and  ordered  him 
borne  away  into  the  queen's  presence. 

The  Scotch  army  was  so  completely  routed  and  destroyed  that 
the  war  was  evidently  at  an  end,  and  Philippa,  resting  among  her 
ermines,  called  Marion  before  her.  Beside  the  cushions  of  the 
queen  stood  a  tall  knight,  with  closed  visor,  in  an  armor  of  bur- 
nished steel  and  blue  enamel. 

"  Thou  hast  demeaned  thyself  so  bravely,  and  the  Scotch  king 
is  so  near  at  hand,"  said  Philippa,  "  that  I  have  determined  to  havo 
thee  wed  this  knight,  this  very  hour!" 

"  Forgive  me.  your  majesty,"  said  Marion  ;  "  I  cannot !" 

"  Speakest  thus  to  thy  adopted  queen  !  Canst  not !  And  why, 
prithee  !" 

Marion  stood  erect,  pale  with  grief  that  now,  when  she  was  so 
sure  of  Lord  Guy's  love,  all  the  happiness  that  had  gushed  over 
her  in  a  delicious  trill,  must  be  snatched  away,  aud  sorrow  shut 
down  like  a  pall  around  her ;  and  shame  suffused  her  white  face 
with  blushes,  as  she  answered  : 

"  Madam,  I  love  another.    I  cannot !" 

"  Tush  !  What  of  that  ?  By  my  troth  !  thou  shall  be  his  wife 
ere  sunset !" 

"  Madam.  I  trill  not !" 
The  queen  laughed. 

"  I  think  thou  mayest  declare  thyself!"  she  said,  to  the  knight, 
who,  lifting  off  his  helmet,  suffered  bright  chestnut  tresses  to  roll 
over  his  rich  collar,  and  displayed  the  smiling  countenance  of 
Lord  Guy  Vere  de  Vere. 

Marion  raised  her  splendid  eyes,  and,  unable  in  her  pain  to  com- 
prehend the  queen's  pleasant  artifice,  sprang  to  his  amis. 

"  Protect  me,  Guy  I"  she  cried.  "  Save  me,  as  thou  hast  done 
before !" 

"  Here  thou  art  ever  safe,"  he  answered. 

"  Thou  wilt  find  it  easier  now  to  obey,"  said  Philippa,  archly. 
Shortly  after,  as  Guy  held  the  joyful  Marion  in  his  loving  clasp  : 
"  This  is  the  wretched  lass  who  spoke  treason  to  her  queen  a  half 
hour  since  !  Let  the  prisoner  be  brought  hither,  and  bid  the  pres- 
ence of  Priest  Robin  in  my  tent  I"  she  cried,  to  an  entering  at- 
tendant. "  Let  flowers  be  brought,"  added  her  majesty,  "  and 
perfumes,  and  the  Moorish  vases  !" 

In  a  few  moments,  large  vines  of  fragrant  cedar  and  roses  fes- 
tooned the  long  silken  curtains  of  the  tent,  aud  lay  piled  in  high 
golden  vases,  half  hiding  glorified  white  statues,  lately  unpacked 
from  the  great  treasure  chests ;  Persian  cni-pets  were  spread  around ; 
in  a  brazier,  at  one  corner,  sweet  spices  were  burning,  till  the  whole 
place  "  smelt  like  a  summer  in  blest  Araby,"  and  never  any  palace 
presented  a  more  light  and  sumptuous  appearance  than  did  this 
tent  when  the  royal  prisoner,  expectant  of  death  alone,  was  mar- 
shalled within  it.  Death,  King  David  awaited,  but  the  tableau 
that  met  his  glance  was  worse  than  death  to  him,  as,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  impotent  rage,  he  encountered  the  merry  eyes  of  Philippa, 
and  beheld  the  happy  confidence  of  Marion  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  as  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Guy  Vero  de  Vere,  and 
the  holy  Father  Robin  pronounced  them  one  ! 


NOTICES  OK  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

N'r.w  Mrsic.  Oliver  Ditson.  115  Washington  Street,  has  sent  us  some  very 
choice  new  music.  Among  the  lot  is  a  song  entitled  "  My  bark  is  floating  o'er 
the  tide,"  "  The  Gainsville  Waltz."  "The  Koyal  Waltz  "— a  ballad.  "I'm 
weary  of  my  life  now,"  and  "  Thy  face  no  more  I'll  sec." 

The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  By  John  S.  C.  Arbott.  Splendidly 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.  2  vols  8vo.  pp.  I27T. 
The  serial  publication  of  this  important  work  in  "Harper!"  Magazine" 
proved  amazinglv  popular:  ami  we  have  seen  it  asserted  that  the  authnr  re- 
fused S20.000  for  the  copyright  from  a  shrewd  publisher.  It  is  written  in 
a  very  captivating  style,  and  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance  by  Scott 
So  extraordinary  was  the  career  of  the  great  man  it  commemorates,  that  the 
interest  inspired" by  his  life  increases,  rather  than  diminishes,  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  American  idea  of  Napoleon,  prior  to  this  publication,  was.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  reflex  of  British  opinion.  The  "  Life  "  by  Hazlitt.  whose  hero 
the  great  emperor  was.  was  little  known  hero — and  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten 
general  readers  regarded  him  as  a  .sort  of  Corsican  ogre.  Abbott  has  taken  an 
opposite  view  of  his  character,  and  his  work  is  a  highly  colored  eulogy.  He 
seeks  to  palliate  even  the  least  defensible  acts  of  his  hero's  life:  and  must, 
therefore,  bo  read  with  some  caution.  Still,  it  is  the  fairest  popular  biography 
that  has  vet  appeared  of  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived,  and  a  man  of 
unparalleled  genius.  Had  he  lived  to  cany  out  all  his  projects,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  atoned  for  many  of  his  errors.  As  it  was.  his  political  conduct , 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  was  pure  as  ermine. 
The  part  which  England  played  during  the  Napoleonic  era  waa  infamous:  and 
her  present  dependence  on  the  usurping  ruler  of  France,  the  nephew  of  th« 
man  she  ungenerously  crushed,  is  part  of  her  historic  retribution.  Abbott's 
Napoleon  is  for  fa'e  lli  this  city  by  Burnhain  Brothers,  Coruhill,  and  by  Ked- 
dingandOo.,  State  Street. 

Coxstance  Herbert.   By  Geralpinh  E.  Jewsbcrt. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  clever  novel  published  by  Har|>cr  &  Brothers,  in 
their  Library  of  Select  Novels,  which  will  have  thousands  of  readers.  Kc.lding 
&  Co.  and  Bnrnham  Brothers  have  it  for  sale. 

CnRisriE  Johnstone.   A  Novel    By  Charles  Rude.   Peo  WornNoroN.  By 
the  same  author. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  person  of  taste  for 
publishing  simultaneously,  and  in  such  elegant  style,  two  works  of  fiction, 
which  the  popular  verdict  will  place  among  the  standard  classical  novels. 
The  stories  arc  alike  in  talent,  though  widely  different  in  subject.  They  are 
felicitous  examples  of  the  very  l<cst  style  of  novel  writing — very  interesting  in 
plot,  vivid  in  description,  vigorous  in  delineation  of  character,  and  highly 
dramatic  in  their  effects.  Mr.  Reade  has  the  ability  to  shine  as  a  dramatist 
and  as  a  novelist — he  ha?  preferred  to  adopt  the  career  of  the  latter,  anil  w» 
think  wisely.  The  modern  stage  offers  few  inducements  to  talent  of  a  first- 
rate  order. 

Spencer's  Boston  Theatre.  Nos  1.",.  10  and  17. — Win.  V.  Spenier.  128 
Washington  Street,  has  published,  in  his  usual  style  of  excellence.  Mr*.  Hov- 
stt's  "  Armand."  Buokstonc's  effective  drama.  "  Presumptive  Evidence."  ar.d 
James  Pilgrim's  amusing  farce — tbc  "  Limerick  Boy." 
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RAILROAD  BRIDGE  OVER  ROCK  RIVER. 

This  bridge,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Hock  Island  Rail- 
road, is  near  Colnna,  Illinois,  11  miles  east  of  Koek  Island,  and 
170  miles  west  from  Chicago.  The  view  was  drawn  expressly  for 
our  paper,  on  the  spot.  The  structure  it  represents  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Stone  &  Boomer,  bridge  builders  for  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company.  It  is  about  1300  feet  in  length, 
and  rests  on  nine  stone  piers,  covered  the  entire  length.  The  gen- 
tlemen above  referred  to  have  contracted  to  build  the  great  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi,  at  Rock  Island.  These  magnificent  works 
illustrate  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  useful  science  has 
advanced  among  us.  Nothing  can  check  its  career.  The  greatest 
physical  obstructions  no  longer  daunt  the  energies  of  civil  engi- 
neers when  hacked  by  capital — the  sinews  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Roads  are  either  carried  over  mountains,  or  conducted  in  tunnels 
through  their  bases ;  mighty  rivers  are  spanned  by  arches,  which 
defy  the  power  of  storms  and  the 
hand  of  time ;  States  the  most 
remote  from  each  other  are 
brought  into  immediate  com- 
munion as  it  were,  and  art,  in 
thus  triumphing  over  nature,  ac- 
complishes more  than  a  mere 
physical  victory,  the  iron  bands 
that  bind  remote  parts  of  the 
continent  together,  also  link  our 
citizens  in  ties  of  amity  and  fel- 
lowship. 

LAKE  DUNMORE  HOUSE. 

On  this  page  we  present  a 
view  of  the  hotel  at  Lake  Dun- 
more,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
a  representation  of  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  establishment,  both 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial by  a  lady  artist,  who  pre- 
pared her  sketches  on  the  spot. 
The  first  new  shows  the  west 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  has  re- 
cently been  erected.  Lake  Dun- 
more  is  in  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
Addison  County,  V't.,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  Middlebury  and 
Brandon  stations  on  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington  Railroad,  and  five 
miles  from  Salisbury  station. 
The  main  front  of  the  hotel  is  to 
the  south,  towards  the  lake,  and 
is  75  feet  long.  The  building  is 
three  stories  high,  with  wide  halls  and  airy  and  commodious 
rooms.  The  wing  leading  back  contains  a  dining  and  a  dancing 
hall,  each  75  feet  long  and  .'«">  feet  wide.  ( )n  the  east  of  the  hotel 
are  four  cottages,  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  visitors,  who  can 
room  in  them  and  take  their  meals  in  the  hotel.  They  are  particu- 
larly commodious  for  families  spending  the  summer  in  the  coun- 
try. The  view  from  the  rooms  in  the  hotel,  and  from  the  cottages, 
of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings,  is  universally  admired  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  unequalled  in  this  country.  The  scenery 
of  Lake  Dunmore  and  vicinity  is  Italian  in  its  c  haracter,  and  is 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  lake  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  except  to  the  south.  The  view  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  is  extensive  and  grand,  especially  that  from  Mount 
Moosalainoo,  which  rises  from  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  great 
height.  On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  cave  called  Warner's 
Cave,  which  is  associated  with  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Scth  War- 
ner, in  the  early  history  of  Vermont.  It  is  geologically  considered 
a  great  curiosity.  On  the  same  side  of  the  lake  is  a  remarkable 
waterfall,  called  "  The  Falls  of  Lana."  The  scenery  of  these  falls 
is  very  wild  and  picturesque,  and  by  many  who  have  visited  them 
is  considered  to  surpass  the  Falls  of  Trenton  as  a  natural  curiosity. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake, 
is  another  lake  about  one  mile  in  length.  Lake  Dunmore  is  about 
five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  broad.  A  very 
large  number  of  visitors  last  season  went  up  to  Lake.  Dunmore 
from  tins  city,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  single  person  who  was  not 


enraptured  at  the  beauties  of  the  spot.  Artists  were  and  are  there 
sketching  the  delightful  features.  The  fact  is,  that  the  natural 
beauties  of  our  country  have  naycr  been  fully  explored,  made  pa- 
tent and  appreciated  ;  but  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  now  abroad, 
and  also  a  spirit  of  nationality,  which  does  not  require  that  a  beau- 
tiful place  should  he  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  have  a  legendary 
reputation,  to  he  admired. 

RISS1  \. 

Russia  is  a  book,  the  table  of  whose  contents  is  magnificent,  but 
beware  of  going  further.  If  you  turn  over  the  leaves,  you  will 
find  no  performance  answering  to  the  promise  ;  all  the  chapters 
are  headed,  but  all  have  to  be  tilled  up.  How  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian forests  are  only  marshes  where  you  will  never  cut  a  fagot  ! 
How  many  distant  regiments  are  there  without  men,  and  cities  and 
roads  which  exist  only  in  idea  !    The  nation  itself  is  as  yet  nothing 


more  than  a  puff  placarded  upon  Europe,  dupe  of  a  diplomatic 
fiction.  I  have  found  here  no  real  life,  except  that  of  the  empe- 
ror;  no  constitution,  except  that  of  the  court.  The  trades-people, 
who  ought  to  form  a  middle  class,  are  too  few  in  number  to  pos- 
sess any  influence  in  the  state;  besides,  they  are  almost  all  foreign- 
ers. The  authors  amount  to  one  or  two  in  each  generation  ;  the 
artists  are  like  the  authors,  their  scarcity  causes  them  to  be 
esteemed  ;  but  though  this  favors  their  personal  prospects,  it  is 
injurious  to  their  social  influence.  There  an'  no  legal  pleaders  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  justice ;  where,  then,  is  to  be  found 
that  middle  class  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  other  states, 
and  without  which  the  people  are  only  a  flock,  guided  by  a  few 
well-trained  watch-dogs  !  I  have  not  mentioned  another  class  of 
men  who  are  not  to  be  reckoned  either  among  the  great  or  the  lit- 
tle. These  are  the  sons  of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  become 
subaltern  emjiltnjds — the  commissioners  and  deputies  who  are  the 
plagues  of  Russia.  They  form  a  species  of  obscure  noMessf,  very 
hostile  to  the  great  nobles  ;  a  nMtssr  whose  spirit  is  anti-aristo- 
cratic, in  the  true  political  signification  of  the  word,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  are  very  burdensome  to  the  serfs.  These  are  the 
men  (inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  fruits  of  the  schism  which  per- 
mits the  priest  to  marry)  who  will  commence  the  approaching 
revolution  of  Russia.  The  punishment  of  death  does  not  exist  in 
this  land,  except  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain criminals  whom  they,  nevertheless,  kill.  The  way  in  which 
they  reconcile  the  mildness  of  the  code  with  the  traditional  ferocity 


ot  manners,  is  this :  when  a  criminal  is  condemned  to  more  than  a 
hundred  strokes  of  the  knout,  the  executioner,  who  understands 
the  meaning  of  such  a  sentence,  kills  him  through  humanity,  by 
striking  him,  at  the  third  blow,  on  a  mortal  part.  And  vet  the 
punishment  of  death  is  abolished  !  To  making  the  law  thus  lie, 
the  proclamation  of  the  most  audacious  tyranny  would  be  prefer- 
able. Should  it  be  thought  that  I  judge"  Russia  too  severely,  I 
must  plead  the  involuntary  impression  that  1  receive  each  day  from 
persons  and  from  things,  and  which  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  receive  in  my  place,  if,  like  me,  he  endeavored  to  look  be- 
yond the  surface  that  would  be  exhibited  to  him.  This  empire, 
immense  as  it  is,  is  no  more  than  a  prison,  of  which  the  emperor 
keeps  the  key.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  the  subjects, 
unless  it  tie  that  of  the  prince.  The  life  of  the  "goaler  has  always 
appeared  to  me  so  similar  to  that  of  the  prisoner,  that  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  mental  illusion  which  makes  the  one  Indieve  himself 
so  much  less  pitied  than  the  oth- 
er. Man,  here,  knows  neither 
the  real  social  enjoyments  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  nor  the  absolute 
and  animal  liberty  of  the  savage, 
nor  yet  the  independence  of  ac- 
tion of  the  half-savage — the  bar- 
barian ;  I  can  sec  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  misery  of  being  born 
under  this  system,  except  the 
dreams  of  vanity  and  the  love  of 
command ;  on  these  passions  I 
stumble  every  time  I  return  to 
the  endeavor  of  analyzing  the 
moral  life  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
Russia.  Russia  thinks  and  lives 
as  a  soldier.  A  soldier,  to  what- 
ever country  he  may  liclong,  is 
scarcely  a  citizen,  and  here  less 
than  anywhere  can  he  be  called 
one ;  he  is  rather  a  prisoner  for 
life,  condemned  to  look  after 
other  prisoners.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  word  prison 
signifies  something  more  here 
than  it  does  elsewhere.  When 
one  thinks  on  all  the  subterra- 
nean cruelties  concealed  from 
our  pity  by  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence, in  a  land  where  every  man 
serves  an  apprenticeship  to  dis- 
cretion, it  makes  one  tremble. 
He  who  would  cherish  a  hatred 
for  reserve  should  come  here. 
Every  little  check  in  conversa- 
tion, every  change  of  expression,  every  inflexion  of  voice,  teaches 
me  the  dangers  ot  confidence  and  candor.  The  very  appearance 
of  the  houses  brings  to  my  mind  the  unhappy  condition  of  human 
existence  in  this  land. — Aian/uis  ilc  ('ttsiine. 

THE  WEAR  Or  GOLD. 
It  has  lieen  ascertained,  by  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
that  the  loss  by  friction  or  wear  upon  gold  coin,  when  in  use  as 
currency,  does  not  exceed  a  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  a  golden  coin,  kept  constantly  in  circulation, 
would  last  two  thousand  years  before  it  would  entirelv  disappear; 
a  silver  coin  would  last  two  hundred  years;  900  new'  eagles  out- 
weigh 901  which  have  had  one  year's  circulation  ;  900  dimes  out- 
weigh 907  under  similar  circumstances.  After  the  surface  of  the 
coin  becomes  smooth,  the  fric  tion  becomes  less,  like  the  surface  of 
a  bar  of  railroad  iron.  The  average  cost,  therefore,  of  an  exclu- 
sively metallic  currency  would  be  an  eleventh  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  amount  required.  The  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  $160 .000,000,  and  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks 
to  be  $60,000,000.  If,  therefore,  an  addition  of  $  1 00,000,000  were 
made  the  spec  ie  basis  of  our  currency,  and  bank  notes  entirely 
dispensed  with,  it  would  cost  5100,000  to  maintain  it — an  amount 
far  below  the  annual  average  loss  occasioned  by  depreciated  bank 
notes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  expansions 
and  subsequent  sudden  contractions  of  paper  issues. — Boston  Post. 
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RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT  LASALLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Our  artist  hag  here  drawn  for  us  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  bridge  and  viaduct  over  the  Illinois  River  at  Lasalle,  ninety 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  piece  of  workman- 
ship, twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  constructed  to  admit 
of  the  passage  both  of  railroad  trains  and  ordinary  carriages.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  draw  which,  however,  will  be  seldom  required 
since  steamboats  rarely  ascend  higher  than  Lasalle.  It  was  built 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which  has  now  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles  of  road  in  operation.  The  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  road,  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Illinois  River  and 
Lake  Michigan,  pass  under  this  bridge,  hut  are  not  visible  from 
the  point  of  sight  selected  by  our  artist.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
country  now  intersected  by  these  lines  of  communication,  was  un- 
settled and  uncivilized.  The  traveller  who  penetrated  into  these 
then  remote  wildernesses,  might  indeed  admire  nature  in  her  un- 
cultured luxuriance,  but  he  saw  no  traces  of  the  hand  of  man. 
Now,  the  works 
achieved  by  hu- 
man skill  receive 
a  large  share  of 
his  attention,  and 
he  beholds  with 
wonder  what  the 

energy  of  the  An-  ~J== 
gl  o-S  axon  race 
has  achieved  with- 
in the  space  of  a 
few  years.  To 
those  who  would 
appreciate  intelli- 
gent labor  and  pcr- 
severance,  and 
know  to  what  re- 
sults they  conduct, 
we  would  say,  go 
to  the  great  West 
and  study  its  pro- 
gress. The  whole 
country  will  soon 
be  covered  with  an 
iron  web-work  ot 
railroads,  wher- 
ever navigable  riv- 
ers do  not  afford 
sufficient  natural 
means  of  inter- 
communication. 
There  is  no  longer 
any  danger,  we 
think,  of  overdoing  the  construction  of  railroads  ;  the  severe  les- 
sons of  the  past  are  such  that  capitalists  will  not  very  soon  forget 
them — and  henceforth  none  but  paying  railroads  will  be  construct- 
ed. Sound  calculation,  based  on  facts,  has  taken  the  place  of  a 
wild,  speculative  mania,  that  prevailed  for  a  time  both  in  England 
and  this  country,  and  threatened  to  make  railroads  as  numerous 
as  county  roads. 

BAYONET  DRILL  OF  THE  CADETS. 

On  page  28,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  bayonet 
drill  of  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  tinder  command  of 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  C.  Amory,  on  Boston  Common,  May  30th, 
from  a  sketch  made  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Champney,  on  the  spot. 
The  bayonet  exercise  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important 
portion  of  the  regular  infantry  drill  in  every  European  service, 
and  under  the  recommendation  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott,  its  introduc- 
tion has  hecn  commenced  in  the  cor/>s  <V  elite  (i.  e.,  engineers,  sap- 
pers and  artillery),  of  the  United  States  army,  but  we  believe  the 
Independent  Cadets  are  the  first  militia  corps  in  the  country  who 
have  adopted  the  system,  and  during  the  past  nine  months  under 
the  energetic  instructions  of  Lieut.  A.  C.  Baldwin,  they  have  at- 
tained a  proficiency  highly  creditable  to  the  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Militia.  In  the  commencement  of  the  drill  the  men  are  rig- 
o  rously  exercised  in  all  the  formations  and  deployments  of  the 
French  chasseurs,  with  the  gymnastic  step,  as  a  subordinate  part 
of  their  duty,  to  give  them  a  celerity  in  attack  and  in  rally  which 


would  not  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  infantry  movements.  When 
they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  case  and  activity  in  these,  they  are 
drilled  in  the  bayonet  manual  as  found  in  Captain  McLellan's  ad- 
mirable compilation.  Onr  artist  has  shown  the  company  drawn 
up  in  battalion  in  the  back-ground,  and  two  lines  of  skirmishers. 
The  line  most  advanced  is  formed  in  fours,  as  though  surrounded 
by  a  superior  force,  or  menaced  by  cavalry.  Each  group  of  four 
exhibits  a  different  position  of  the  bayonet  manual.  The  group 
nearest  is  at  the  parry  in  tierrc,  intended  to  guard  against  blows  or 
thrusts  directed  at  the  left  upper  portion  of  the  body.  The  next 
is  at  the  position  of  fjuard,  which  of  course  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
movements.  The  third  is  at  the  position  of  parry  in  scconde, 
which  protects  the  left  lower  portion  of  the  body.  The  fourth  is 
in  the  parry  in  Inc/h  quarte,  defending  the  head  and  right  shoulder, 
as  from  a  blow  or  thrust  from  cavalry,  and  the  fifth  gives  the  lunge 
with  bayonet,  as  directed  against  infantry.  The  general  use  and 
efficiency  of  this  drill  can  be  easily  seen  from  these  illustrations — 
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the  other  thrusts  and  parries,  together  with  the  three  blows  with 
the  stock,  being  equally  simple  and  effective.  The  second  line  is 
advancing  fully  deployed  at  the  gymnastic  step,  as  though  to  sus- 
tain the  first  in  their  position,  and  in  the  foreground  we  find  a  por- 
tion of  the  detachment  with  their  officer  in  retreat  by  fours,  running 
in  to  group  themselves  on  the  advanced  line  and  (with  the  rein- 
forcements) to  maintain  the  position  occupied  by  the  line  formed 
in  fours.  In  conclusion,  we  will  give  two  from  the  many  hundred 
instances  in  which  the  skilful  use  of  the  bayonet  against  over- 
whelming forces  has  proved  its  efficiency.  There  is  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  French  grenadier,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Polotsk  de- 
fended himself  with  the  bayonet  against  the  simultaneous  attack 
of  eleven  Russian  grenadiers,  eight  of  whom  he  killed.  In  the 
battle  of  Languessa,  two  soldiers  of  Abbess  division  defended 
themselves  with  their  bayonets  against  twenty-five  Spanish  caval- 
ry, and  after  having  inflicted  several  severe  wounds  rejoined  their 
regiment  without  a  scratch.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that 
recommendation  and  approval  were  received  from  headquarters 
before  the  introduction  of  a  drill  not  laid  down  in  Scott's  Infantry 
Tactics,  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  present  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  performance  of  which  our  artist  has 
made  the  sketch.  The  Cadets  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  applied  themselves  to  the  mastery  of 
the  bayonet  drill.  They  have  shown  that  they  are  not  a  mere 
guard  of  honor,  but  that  they  are  a  body  of  men  imbued  with  the 
true  military  spirit,  and  able  to  do  good  service  when  called  upon. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

Instead  of  being  constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  easily  re- 
movable, like  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  the  Paris  building  is  a 
substantial,  oblong  freestone  one,  the  roof  only  being  of  glass.  It 
is  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty in  width,  with  projections  at  each  corner,  and  an  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  fronts  ;  the  principal  one,  fronting 
on  the  main  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elystfes,  being  a  sort  of  tower, 
very  handsome  and  ornate,  and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  This  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  crowned 
with  stars,  holding  laurels  which  seem  to  be  destined  for  the  heads 
of  Art  and  Industry,  two  other  colossal  figures  reclining  at  her 
feet.  This  tower  is  covered  with  emblematic  devices,  in  bas-relief ; 
Cupids,  trees,  shields,  eagles,  laurel-leaves,  crowns  and  the  letter 
N  ;  its  various  compartments  arc  supported  by  pillars,  and  fur- 
nished with  magnificent  iron  gates.  Besides  the  glass  roof,  the 
light  is  admitted  to  the  interior  by  a  double  row  of  windows.  The 

names  of  the  great 
inventors  and  in- 
dustrialists of  the 
past  and  present 
are  carved  on  the 
walls  between  the 
windows,  which 
are  also  ornament- 
ed with  profiles  ot 
distinguished  sa- 
vans,  carved  in  bas- 
relief,  in  medal- 
lions. With  the 
exception  of  the 
floor,  little  or  no 
wood  has  been 
used  in  the  build- 
ing. A  fine  arch- 
ed nave,  700  feet 
in  length,  190  feet 
in  width  and  190 
feet  in  height,  oc- 
pies  the  centre  ot 
the  building,  run- 
ning from  end  to 
end  ;  and  on  cith- 
er side  of  this  nave 
are  lateral  galle- 
ries, lighted  by 
windows  in  the 
wall,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  nave, 
and  85  feet  in 
width.  A  gallery  of  the  same  width  runs  entirely  round  the 
building  on  the  upper  floor,  crossing  both  ends  of  the  cen- 
tral nave  below  ;  its  total  length  being  2400  feet.  Iron  ribs  spring 
from  the  nave  and  support  the  upper  gallery,  and  from  this  gal- 
lery springs  another  set  of  ribs  that  support  the  upper  roof.  The 
nave  having  its  own  arch  roof  and  the  four  sides  of  the  gallery 
having  each  its  own,  the  exterior  of  the  palace  presents  a  cluster 
of  fine  round  glass  roofs — a  central  one,  higher  than  the  others, 
surrounded  by  four  lower  ones.  At  each  corner  of  the  ground 
floor  is  a  magnificent  stone  staircase,  giving  access  to  the  gallery, 
and  offering,  perhaps,  the  finest  effect  of  perspective  to  be  found 
in  the  palace.  With  the  exception  of  a  delicately  moulded  white 
cornice,  and  the  gaily  painted  and  gilded  escutcheons  introduced 
into  an  elegant  pierced  fringe  running  round  the  galleries,  the 
whole  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  building  arc  painted  in  soft, 
pale  gray.  A  small  additional  structure,  called  the  "  Supplement," 
stands  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  palace.  Further  off  is  the 
vast  gallery,  four  hundred  feet  long,  running  along  the  Seine,  call- 
ed the  "  Annexe,'  and  destined  to  receive  machinery  and  raw 
produce.  Still  further  off,  again,  is  the  "  Palace  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Fine  Arts,"  a  vast  building  containing  three  grand  halls,  two 
galleries  divided  into  saloons,  two  side  galleries,  a  wing,  and  a 
gallery  np  stairs,  running  round  the  entire  building.  The  interior 
of  this  building  is  colored  in  dark  olive-green,  and  the  lighting  is 
perfect.  A  separate  building  is  to  be  put  up  for  carriages  and 
harness. — London  News. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
TO   WILLIE   E.  PAKOR. 

BY    ANNA    M.  BATES. 

Like  the  dew  in  the  heart  of  a  blos*om, 

Like  a  pearl  in  its  rosy  coll, 
Thua  have  I  kept  thy  memory 

As  a  rare  and  radiant  spell ; 
Fresh  as  the  winds  of  morning 

When  they  break  the  violet's  sleep, 
True  as  the  stars  of  evening 

I   the  tender  thought  I  keep. 

Pure  as  the  red,  red  roses. 

That  hlnom  where  the  waters  fall, 
Thus  would  I  keep  thy  memory, 

Like  a  rainbow,  spanning  all. 
0,  the  tiame  of  friendship  holy 

Still  burns  on  her  sacred  shrine; 
It  is  decked  with  fadeless  jewels, 

Those  bright  thoughts  of  thine. 

I  have  brought  no  garland  to  thee 

Of  love's  dark  passion-flowers, 
I  have  brought  no  spell  to  woo  thee 

From  thy  pleasant  dreamy  hours; 
But  I  kn6d  in  the  purple  gloaming, 

U'hile  the  day  and  evening  blend, 
And  pray  that  thy  restless  roaming 

May  an  angel  fair  attend. 

0,  still  when  amid  the  roses. 

Or  away  where  the  fresh  bloom  bells 
Are  bending  over  green  billowy  grass, 

To  the  south  wind's  music  swell; 
As  I  kneel  in  the  summer  splendor. 

That  floodeth  the  earth  and  sea, 
I'll  say  with  an  accent  tender, 

May  a  blessing  rest  on  thvi:! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

OUT  OF  WORK. 

BT  SYI.VAM  s  OOBB,  JR. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Maria,  I've  tried  everywhere." 
"  But  you  are  not  from};  to  give  up,  Peter !" 
"  Give  up  !   How  ean  I  help  it  !  Within  four  (lavs  1  have  been 
to  every  book-bindery  in  the  city,  and  not  a  bit  of  work  can  I  get." 
"  But  have  you  tried  anything  else  '." 
"  What  else  ean  I  try  I" 
"  Why,  anything  that  you  ran  do." 

"  Yes  ;  I've  tried  other  things.  I  have  been  to  more  than  a 
down  of  my  friends  and  offered  to  help  them  if  they  would  hire 
mc." 

"  And  what  did  you  mea.i  to  do  for  them  ?" 
"  I  offered  either  to  post  their  accounts,  make  out  bills,  or  to 
attend  at  the  counter." 

Mrs.  Stanwood  smiled  as  her  husband  thus  spoke. 
'*  What  makes  you  smile  '."  he  asked. 

"  To  think  you  should  have  imagined  that  you  would  find  work 
in  such  places.    But  how  is  Mark  Leeds  I" 
"  He  is  worse  off  than  I  am." 
"  How  so  ?" 

"  He  has  nothing  in  his  house  to  eat." 

It  was  a  shudder  that  crept  over  the  wife's  frame  now. 

"  Why  do  you  tremble,  wife  ?" 

"  Because,  when  we  shall  have  eaten  our  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning,  nr  shall  have  nothing." 

"  What  I"  cried  Peter  Stanwood,  half  starting  from  his  chair. 
'  Do  you  mean  that  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  But  our  Hour  ?" 

"  All  gone.    I  baked  the  last  this  afternoon." 

"  But  we  have  pork." 

"  You  ate  the  last  this  noon." 

"  Then  we  must  starve !"  groaned  the  stricken  man,  starting 
across  the  room. 

Peter  Stanwood  was  a  book-binder  by  trade,  ami  had  now  been 
out  of  employment  over  a  month.  He  was  one  of  those  who  gen- 
erally calculate  to  keep  about  square  with  the  world,  and  who 
consider  themselves  particularly  fortunate  if  they  keep  out  of  debt. 
He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  eight 
years.  He  hud  three  children  to  provide  for,  besides  himself  and 
wife,  and  this,  together  with  house  rent,  was  a  heavy  draught 
■DOB  his  purse  even  when  work  was  plenty,  but  now — there  was 
nothing. 

"  Maria,"  he  said,  ■topping  and  gazing  his  wife  in  the  face,  "  we 
must  starve.    I  have  not  a  single  penny  in  the  world." 

"  But  do  not  despair,  Peter.  Try  again  to-morrow  for  work. 
You  may  find  something  to  do.  Anything  that  is  honest  will  be 
honorable.  Should  you  make  but  a  shilling  a  day,  we  should  not 
starve." 

"  But  our  house  rent  f" 

"  Trust  to  mc  for  that.  The  landlord  shall  not  turn  us  out.  If 
you  will  engage  to  find  some  work  to  do,  I  will  seo  that  we  have 
house-room." 

"  I'll  make  one  more  trial,"  uttered  Peter,  despairingly. 

"  But  you  must  go  prepared  to  do  anything." 

"  Anything  reasonable,  Maria." 

"  But  what  do  you  call  reasonable  V 

"  Why — anything  decent." 

The  wife  felt  almost  inclined  to  smile,  but  the  matter  was  too 
serious  for  that,  and  a  cloud  passed  over  her  face.  She  knew  her 
husband's  disposition,  and  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  find  no 


work.  She  knew  that  he  would  look  about  for  some  sort  of  work 
which  would  not  lower  him  in  the  social  scale,  as  he  had  once  or 
twice  expressed  it.  However,  she  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
say  anything  to  him  now,  and  she  let  the  matter  pass. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  last  bit  of  food  in  the  house  was 
put  npon  the  table.  Stanwood  could  hardly  realize  that  he  was 
penniless  and  without  food.  For  years  he  had  been  gay,  thought- 
less and  fortunate,  making  the  most  of  the  present,  forgetting  the 
past,  and  leaving  the  future  to  look  out  for  itself.  Yet  the  truth 
was  naked  and  clear  ;  and  when  he  left  the  house  he  said,  "  some- 
thing must  be  done." 

No  sooner  had  the  husband  gone  than  Mrs.  Stanwood  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl.  Her  eldest  child  was  a  girl  seven  years 
old,  and  her  youngest,  four.  She  asked  her  next  door  neighbor  if 
she  would  take  care  of  her  children  until  noon.  These  children 
were  known  to  be  good  and  quiet,  and  they  were  taken  cheerfully. 
Then  Mrs.  Stanwood  locked  Dp  her  house  and  went  away.  She 
returned  at  noon,  bringing  some  dinner  for  her  children,  and  then 
went  away  again.  She  got  homo  in  the  evening  before  her  hus- 
band, carrying  a  heavy  basket  upon  her  arm. 

"  Well,  Peter,"  she  asked,  after  her  husband  had  entered  and 
sat  down,  "  what  luck  ?" 

"Nothing!  nothing!"  he  groaned.  "  I  made  out  to  squeeze  a 
dinner  out  of  an  old  chum,  but  I  can't  find  work." 

"  And  where  have  you  looked  to-day  ?" 

"  O — everywhere.  I've  been  to  a  hundred  places,  but  it's  the 
same  in  every  place.  It  is  nothing  but  one  eternal  '  no— no — no!' 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it." 

"  But  what  sort  of  work  have  you  ottered  to  do  I" 

"  Why,  I  even  went  so  far  us  to  offer  to  tend  in  a  liquor  store 
down  town." 

The  wife  smiled. 

"  Now  what  shall  we  do  !"  uttered  Peter,  spasmodically. 

"  Why,  we'll  eat  supper  first,  and  then  talk  the  matter  over." 

"  Supper !    Have  you  got  any  f" 

"  Yes — plenty  of  it." 

"  But  you  trdd  me  you  had  none." 

"Neither  had  we  this  morning,  but  I've  been  after  work  to-day, 
and  found  some." 

"  You  ?  You  been  after  work  !"  uttered  the  husband,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  how  ?  where  !  what  V 

"  Why,  first  I  went  to  Mrs.  Snow's.  I  knew  her  girl  was  sick, 
and  I  hoped  she  might  have  work  to  be  done.  I  went  to  her  and 
told  her  my  story,  and  she  set  me  at  work  at  once  doing  her  wash- 
ing. She  gave  me  food  to  bring  home  for  the  children,  and  paid 
me  three  shillings  when  I  got  through." 

"  What  !  You  been  out  washing  for  our  butcher's  wife  !"  said 
Peter,  looking  very  much  surprised. 

"  Of  course  I  have,  and  have  thereby  earned  enough  to  keep  us 
iu  food  through  to-morrow,  at  any  rate ;  so  to-morrow  you  may 
come  home  to  dinner." 

"  But  how  about  the  rent  !" 

"0,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Simpson,  told  him  just  how  we  were  situ- 
ated, and  ottered  him  my  watch  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of 
our  rent  within  two  months,  with  the  interest  on  all  arrears  up  to 
that  date.  I  told  him  I  did  the  business  because  you  were  away 
hunting  up  work." 

"  So  he's  got  your  gold  watch  f" 

"  No — he  wouldn't  take  it.  He  said  if  I  would  become  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  he  would  let  it  rest." 

"  Then  we've  got  a  roof  to  cover  us,  and  food  for  to-morrow. 
But  what  next  '.    O,  what  a  curse  these  hard  times  are !" 

"  Don't  despair,  Peter,  for  we  shall  not  starve.  I've  got  work 
enough  engaged  to  keep  us  alive." 

"Ah — eh?    What's  that?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Snow  has  engaged  me  to  carry  small  packages, 
baskets,  bundles,  and  so  forth,  to  his  rich  customers.  He  has  had 
to  give  up  one  of  his  horses." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Maria  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  say.  When  Mr.  Snow  came  home  to  dinner,  I 
was  there,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  had  light  articles  which  he 
wished  to  send  around  to  his  customers.  Never  mind  all  that  was 
said.  He  did  happen  to  want  just  such  work  done,  though  he 
had  meant  to  call  upon  some  of  the  idlers  who  lounge  about  the 
market.  He  promised  to  give  me  all  the  work  he  could,  and  I  am 
to  be  there  in  good  season  in  the  morning." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go.  3fy  wife  turned  butcher's  boy  ! 
You  wont  do  any  such  thing." 

"  And  why  not  (" 

"  Why  not  f    Because — because — " 

"  Say,  because  it  will  lower  me  in  the  social  scale." 

"  Well,  and  so  it  will." 

"  Then  it  is  more  honorable  to  lie  still  and  starve,  and  see  one's 
children  starve,  too,  than  to  cam  honest  bread  by  honest  work.  I 
tell  you,  Peter,  if  you  cannot  find  work,  /  must.  We  should  have 
been  without  bread  to-night  had  not  I  found  work  to-day.  You 
know  that  all  kinds  of  light,  agreeable  business  arc  seized  upon  by 
those  who  have  particular  friends  or  relatives  engaged  in  them.  At 
such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  for  us  to  consider  what  kind  of  work 
we  will  do  so  long  as  it  is  honest.  (),  give  me  the  liberty  of  living 
upon  my  own  deserts,  and  the  independence  to  be  governed  by 
my  own  convictions  of  right." 

'•  But,  my  wife,  only  think — mm  carrying  out  butcher's  stuff! 
Why  I  would  sooner  go  and  do  it  myself." 

"If  you  will  go,"  said  the  wife,  with  a  smile,  "I  will  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  the  children." 

It  was  hard  for  Peter  Stanwood,  but  the  more  he  thought  upon 
the  matter  the  more  he  saw  the  justice  and  right  of  the  path  into 


which  his  wife  thus  led  him.  Before  he  went  to  bed  he  promised 
that  he  would  go  to  the  butcher's  in  the  morning. 

And  Peter  Stanwood  went  upon  his  new  business.  Mr.  Snow 
greeted  him  warmly,  praised  his  faithful  wife,  and  then  sent  him 
off  with  two  baskets,  one  to  go  to  a  Mr.  Smith's,  and  the  other  to 
a  Mrs.  Dixall's.  And  the  new  carrier  worked  all  day,  and  when 
it  came  night  he  had  earned  just  ninety-seven  cents.  It  had  been 
a  day  of  trials  to  him,  but  no  one  had  sneered  at  him,  and  all  his 
acquaintances  whom  he  had  met  had  greeted  him  the  same  as 
usual.  He  was  far  happier  than  he  was  when  he  went  home  the 
night  before,  for  now  he  was  independent. 

On  the  next  day  he  earned  over  a  dollar;  and  tints  he  continued 
to  work  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  five  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  besides  having  paid  for  all  the 
food  for  his  family,  save  some  few  pieces  of  meat  Snow  had  given 
him.  Saturday  evening  lie  met  Mark  Leeds,  another  binder  who 
had  lieen  discharged  from  work  with  himself.  Leeds  looked  care- 
worn and  rusty. 

"  How  goes  it  ?"  asked  Peter. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  groaned  Mark.  "  My  family  are  half  starved." 

"  But  can't  you  find  anything  to  do  1" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Have  you  tried  .'" 

"Everywhere;  but  it's  no  use.  I've  pawned  all  my  clothes  save 
those  I  have  on.  I've  been  down  to  the  bindery  to-day,  and  what 
d'ye  suppose  the  old  man  ottered  me  (" 

"  What  was  it  !" 

"  Why,  he  ottered  to  let  me  do  his  hand-earting  !  He  had  just 
turned  off  his  nigger  for  drunkenness,  and  offered  me  the  place  ! 
The  old  curmudgeon  !  By  the  powers,  I'd  a  great  mind  to  pitch 
him  into  the  hand-cart  and  run  him  to  the  " 

Mark  mentioned  the  name  of  an  individual  who  is  supposed  to 
dwell  somewhere  in  a  region  a  little  warmer  than  our  tropics. 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  "  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  should  have 
taken  up  with  the  otter." 

Mark  mentioned  the  name  of  that  same  individual  again. 

"  Why,"  resumed  Peter,  "  I  have  been  doing  the  work  of  a 
butcher's  boy  for  a  whole  week." 

Mark  was  incredulous,  but  his  companion  soon  convinced  him, 
and  then  they  separated,  one  going  home  happy  and  contented, 
and  the  other  going  away  from  home  to  find  some  sort  of  excite- 
ment in  which  to  drown  his  misery. 

One  day  Peter  had  a  basket  of  provisions  to  carry  to  Mr. 

W  .    It  was  his  former  employer.    He  took  the  load  upon  his 

arm  and  started  off,  and  just  as  he  was  entering  the  yard  of  the 
customer,  be  met  Mr.  W  coming  out. 

"  Ah,  Stanwood,  is  this  you  ?"  asked  his  old  employer,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  arc  you  up  to  now  V 
"I'm  a  butcher's  boy,  sir." 
"  A  what  V 

"  You  sec  I've  brought  your  provisions  for  you,  sir.  I  am  a 
regular  butcher's  boy." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  at  work  thus  <" 
"  This  is  the  tenth  day,  sir." 
"  But  don't  it  come  hard  ?" 

"Nothing  conies  hard  so  long  as  it  is  honest,  and  will  furnish 
my  family  with  bread." 

"  And  how  much  can  you  make  a  day  at  this  ?" 

"  Sometimes  over  a  dollar,  and  sometimes  not  over  fifty  cents." 

"  Well,  now  look  here,  Stanwood,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
a  dozen  of  my  old  hands  hanging  round  my  counting-room  for  a 
fortnight,  whining  for  work.  They  are  stout,  able  men,  and  yet 
they  lie  still  because  /  have  no  work  for  them.  Last  Saturday  I 
took  pity  on  Leeds,  and  ottered  him  the  job  to  do  my  hand-earting. 
I  told  him  I  would  give  him  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  ;  but  he 
turned  up  his  nose  and  asked  me  not  to  insult  hint  !  And  yet  he 
owned  that  his  family  were  suffering.  But  do  you  come  to  my 
place  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall  have  something  to  do,  if 
it  is  only  to  hold  your  bench  up.  I  honor  you  for  your  manly 
independence." 

Peter  grasped  the  old  man's  hand  with  a  joyous,  grateful  grip, 
and  blessed  him  fervently. 

That  night  he  gave  Mr.  Snow  notice  that  he  must  quit,  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  went  to  the  bindery.  For  two  days  he 
had  little  to  do,  but  on  the  third  day  a  heavy  job  came  in,  and 
Peter  Stanwood  had  steady  work.  He  was  happy — more  happy 
than  ever,  for  he  had  learned  two  things  :  first,  what  a  noble  wife 
he  had ;  and  second,  how  much  resource  for  good  he  held  within 
his  own  energies. 

Our  simple  picture  has  two  points  to  its  moral.  One  is — no 
man  can  be  lowered  by  any  kind  of  honest  labor.  The  second — 
while  you  arc  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  present,  forget  not  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  ;  for  no  man  is  so  secure  but  that  the  day  msy 
come  when  he  will  need  the  squanderings  of  the  past. 

THKORY  A.N  J)  l'K  \<  TICI-- 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  for  many  reasons,  a  man  writes 
much  better  than  he  lives.  For,  without  entering  into  refined 
speculations,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  much  easier  to  design  than  to  per- 
form. A  man  proposes  his  schemes  of  life  in  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion and  disengagement,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope, 
the  solicitations  of  affection,  the  importunities  of  appetite,  or  the 
depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the  same  state  with  him  that  teaches 
npon  the  land  the  art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth  and  the  wind  always  prosperous.  Nothing  is  more  unjust, 
however  common,  than  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  express- 
es zeal  for  those  virtues  which  he  neglects  to  practise ;  since  he 
may  he  sincere,  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his 
passions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  victory  ;  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage  or  a  journey,  without 
having  courage  or  industry  to  undertake  it,  and  may  honestly 
recommend  to  others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  hinisclf. — 
Johnson. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
JUNK. 

BT  MRS.  M.  W.  CURTIS. 

June  is  here!  month  of  cheer, 
Summer  showers,  bringing  flowers, 
Sun  and  shade,  o'er  the  glade 
Alternate. 

June  has  come— list  the  hum 
Of  the  bee,  chirpeth  he, 
Happy  ever,  pining  never. 

June  has  come. 

Zephyrs  play  o'er  forests  gay. 
While  the  birds,  ever  heard, 
Chanting  lays  in  the  praise 

Of  our  God. 

Flowers  bloom  o'er  the  tomb, 
Where  they've  lain  'neath  the  rain, 
And  the  sleet's  cold  retreat 

In  the  earth. 

Juno  is  here!  month  of  cheer, 

Glad  are  we  to  be  free 

From  ice  chains  and  cold  rains. 

Summer's  near. 
 4  +,m<m  *■  

THE  RESCUE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GAMING  HOUSE. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  MUKKAT. 

Amid  the  throng  of  carriages,  phaetons,  cabriolets  and  single 
horses  with  their  noble  riders,  that  crowded  Hyde  Park,  London, 
one  sunny  afternoon  of  June,  there  rolled  along  a  heavy,  richly 
mounted  vehicle,  drawn  by  four  milk  white  horses,  and  attended 
by  servants  in  the  most  fashionable  style  of  livery  and  of  the  rich- 
est material.  Lounging,  with  an  air  of  abandon,  on  the  spacious 
M  at  of  the  carriage,  sat  a  female  of  faultless  beauty.  As  the  car- 
riages of  the  nobility  rolled  past  the  one  we  have  named,  their 
lordly  occupants  turned  for  a  second  glance  at  those  fascinating 
eyes  through  the  open  windows  of  the  vehicle.  The  equestrians, 
who  had  the  road  more  in  command,  not  unfreqiicntly  wheeled 
their  horses,  and  managed  to  pass  and  repass  the  vehicle  at  sev- 
eral points,  and  ever  and  anon  some  gallant  horseman  lifted  his 
beaver  to  the  peerless  occupant,  or  rode  by  the  side  of  the  window 
for  a  moment,  to  exchange  words  of  gallantry  and  politeness. 

All  this  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Lady  Clara  Pal- 
ton,  the  rich  and  beautiful  widow  of  the  late  gouty  old  Lord  Dal- 
ton.  Born  and  educated  in  the  hot-bed  of  English  aristocracy, 
Lady  Clara  had  been  taught  that  the  ultimatum  of  her  purpose 
in  life  should  be  to  procure  by  marriage  a  title  and  a  fortune. 
These  were  easily  enough  obtained  by  means  of  her  charms,  and 
uniting  herself  with  the  old  superannuated  Lord  Dalton,  who  hav- 
ing dropped  away  at  just  about  the  time  Lady  Clara  had  antici- 
pated, she  now  found  herself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  titled 
lady,  with  a  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of  any  casualty.  Her  plans, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  those  of  her  mother,  had 
succeeded,  and  now  she  was  just  entering  upon  the  gay  and  dissi- 
pated stage  of  London  life,  free  and  untrammelled.  Already  had 
she  become  the  brilliant  light  around  which  many  a  gallant  heart 
re;olved,  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  attention  of  many  a  no- 
ble, whoso  fortune  and  standing  in  society  equalled  her  own. 
Such  was  Lady  Clara  Dalton,  the  rich  and  beautiful  widow,  who 
was  the  object  of  so  much  admiration  in  the  park. 

To  all  she  returned  the  same  easy,  unaffected,  yet  graceful 
recognition,  while  tho  dreamy  languor  of  her  largo  blue  eyes  told 
that  the  soul  was  unmoved  by  any.  Her  mind  seemed  intent  up- 
on other  thoughts  than  those  that  the  associations  of  the  place 
might  be  supposed  to  induce.  The  pannelling  of  that  carriage 
that  passes  her  now,  shows  that  the  occupant  bears  the  title  of  a 
duke ;  still  his  ready  and  polite  recognition  of  Lady  Clara  is  re- 
ceived in  the  same  easy  and  unmoved  manner.  Stay,  there  is  a 
single  horseman  riding  by  her  window  now  ;  sec,  she  no  longer 
reclines  so  negligently  upon  her  cushions ;  her  eyes  no  longer 
slumber  in  dreamy  apathy.  Ah!  she  is  all  animation  now;  those 
eyes  have  a  fire  that  must  come  direct  from  her  heart.  How  soft 
and  sweetly  does  she  smile  upon  the  gallant  rider  by  her  side, 
how  gaily  she  laughs  at  his  repartees  and  witty  remarks  upon  the 
throng  that  passes  them.  But  this  is  singular,  for  that  is  only 
young  Lord  Holland,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  with  a  fortune 
all  out  at  the  elbows.  It  must  he  the  heart  that  is  at  play  here, 
not  the  cool  and  well  trained  calculation  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Clara.  What,  not  rise  from  your  position  at  the  flattering  notice 
of  the  duke,  and  now  leaning  forward  to  tho  very  window  the  bet- 
ter to  hear  the  voice  of  Lord  Holland  !  Lady  Clara !  Lady 
Clara  !  wo  would  bet  a  trifle  now  that  the  increased  swelling  of 
thy  beautiful  bosom  is  caused  by  love  for  this  same  young  Lord 
Holland  ! 

Lady  Clara,  in  spite  of  the  school  of  philosophy  in  which  she 
had  been  educated,  had  not  had  her  heart  entirely  scared.  There 
was  still  a  germ  of  its  native  truthfulness  and  purity  left.  Favor- 
ed with  the  most  unquestionable  perfection  of  beauty,  still  she 
was  no  coquette  ;  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  command,  she  was 
not  a  spendthrift,  hut  yet  charitable  to  the  fullest  extent.  Her 
good  qualities  had  been  perhaps  a  little  shaded  by  the  plan  laid 
and  mainly  carried  out  by  her  designing  mother,  hut  this  efl'ected, 
and  over,  she  was  now  her  own  mistress.  That  she  loved  young 
Lord  Holland  was  now  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  this 
love  seemed  to  have  drawn  out  and  developed  all  the  finer  and 
better  feelings  of  her  gentle  soul.  Holland  himself  was  a  gay 
man  of  the  town,  but  still  an  honorable  one.    He  had  but  one 


glaring  fault,  and  that  the  reader  will  soon  learn.  As  to  the  Lady 
Clara,  he  loved  her  most  devotedly,  not  for  her  immense  wealth  ; 
no,  he  truly  loved  her  for  herself.  Lady  Clara  realized  this,  and 
was  won  before  she  was  fully  aware  of  it.  Holland  had  enjoyed 
at  the  decease  of  his  parents  a  large  fortune,  which,  by  expensive 
living,  he  had  now  exhausted ;  but  then  he  possessed  a  wealth 
that  fortune  could  not  exhaust — a  powerful  mind,  well  stored  with 
native  wit  and  with  learning.  He  was  Lady  Clara's  senior  by 
just  two  years,  and  the  unusual  personal  beauty  possessed  by 
both  rendered  their  attachment  a  matter  of  no  little  note  among 
the  loungers  of  the  park,  and  frequenters  at  Almack's. 

As  we  have  intimated,  Lady  Clara  had  many  admirers  who 
paid  their  court  at  her  house,  and  when  it  became  obvious  to  them 
that  Lord  Holland  was  to  be  the  successful  swain,  they  looked 
about  them,  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  defeat  his  success.  They 
sought  in  what  manner  they  might  best  attack  him,  and  wherein 
lay  his  most  vulnerable  point.  They  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  there  was  material  enough  all  fitted  to  their  hands,  and 
it  was  soon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Lady  Clara  that  Lord  Hol- 
land was  a  noted  gambler  1  The  charge  was  at  first  scornfully 
rejected,  nor  would  she  even  for  a  moment  entertain  it.  But  at 
last  such  evidence  was  adduced  as  constrained  her  to  believe  the 
accusation  true.  She  could  not  bear  to  speak  to  Holland  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  she  knew  in  her  own  bosom  that 
there  must  be  some  extenuating  points  in  the  affair.  She  knew 
full  well  that  he  was  scrupulously  temperate,  and  honorable  to  the 
last  degree  in  every  other  relation,  if  faulty  in  this,  and  she  reliev- 
ed the  aching  of  her  heart  by  consoling  herself  with  these  reflec- 
tions, hut  she  resolved  to  fathom  the  mystery,  cost  what  it  might, 
and  never  to  cease  in  her  endeavors  until  she  should  reclaim  him. 

The  charge  brought  against  young  Holland  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree true.  That  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  gaming 
house  was  a  fact,  but  that  he  was  a  professed  gambler  was  false. 
He  bad  by  a  liberal  and  easy  mode  of  life  run  out  the  fortune  that 
fell  to  his  share,  and  he  had  resorted  to  the  dice  to  replenish  his 
empty  purse,  if  possible,  reasoning  that  if  he  did  so,  he  but  gained 
a  living  from  those  who  hod  lived  upon  him,  for  nearly  all  his  for- 
tune had  been  expended  upon  a  certain  class  of  young  and  reck- 
less men,  who  beset  him  as  long  as  they  found  that  he  had  money 
to  be  fleeced  of.  At  the  time  up  to  which  we  have  brought  the 
reader  in  the  history  of  young  Lord  Holland,  he  had  exchanged 
promises  with  Lady  Clara,  and  plighted  bis  heart  in  exchange  for 
hers.  He  felt  deeply  his  want  of  means,  and  though  he  had  re- 
solved to  leave  the  seductive  vice  of  gaming  altogether  on  his 
union  with  her,  yet  his  actual  distress  for  money  led  him  to  seek 
the  gaming  table  to  try  and  win  back  if  possible  a  portion  of  his 
lost  property.  It  was  a  desperate  attempt,  but  one  night  having 
borrowed  five  hundred  pounds  from  a  friend,  he  resolved  for  the 
hist  time  to  tempt  the  tickle  goddess,  and  with  this  intent  he 
repaired  to  the  gaining  bouse. 

At  the  very  hour  in  which  he  formed  this  resolution  and  bor- 
rowed the  money,  Lady  Clara  Dalton,  the  rich  and  lovely  being 
who  was  his  betrothed,  sat  in  her  chamber,  surrounded  by  every 
luxury  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  her  hand  supporting  her  fore- 
head, while  there  dropped  a  single  pearly  tear  upon  the  open  vol- 
ume before  her — it  was  the  Bible  !  Ay,  all  the  pomp  and  wealth 
that  surrounded  her  could  afford  no  consolation  like  this  ;  she  was 
in  misery,  and  she  went  to  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  afford  comfort 
to  the  sorrowing  soul.  Lady  Clara  was  weeping,  and  for  Lord 
Holland.  She  had  become  fully  aware  of  his  propensity,  and  it 
rendered  her  more  miserable  at  heart  than  our  pen  can  tell. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  that  day  when  Lord  Hol- 
land borrowed  the  five  hundred  pounds  of  a  friend,  that  he  enter- 
ed St.  James  Street,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  celebrated 
gaming  house  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  without  feelings  of 
remorse  that  ho  entered  the  establishment  at  the  hour  we  have 
named,  it  being  that  at  which  its-  doors  are  always  thrown  open 
for  the  night.  Ho  had  resolved  to  play  no  more,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  but  his  means  being  completely  exhausted,  he  determin- 
ed to  make  one  last  attempt  to  win  back  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
fortune  he  had  lost  there.  He  entered,  lounged  for  a  short  time 
about  the  apartments,  partook  of  the  sumptuous  repast  that  the 
cunning  proprietor  supplies  gratis  to  his  patrons,  taking  care  that 
they  drink  enough  wine  for  his  purpose.  But  Lord  Holland  par- 
took sparingly,  ho  looked  gloomy  and  ill  at  ease,  until  at  length 
the  play  began.  Still  ho  only  watched  tho.  players,  taking  no 
part  with  them  until  the  sight  warmed  him  into  excitement — his 
mind  reverted  to  his  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  Shall  1  stake  and  lose  my  all  i"  he  asked  himself.  "  Not  all 
at  once — I  will  bo  cautious  this  time  at  least.  I  will  be  wise." 
He  drew  towards  a  table  and  staked  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
minutes  passed  over  his  feverish  head,  the  result  was  decided,  and 
his  hundred  pounds  had  won  an  equal  .-1111011111.  The  stakes  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  banker  added  two  hundred  more  ; 
again  the  dice  were  thrown  and  again  did  Lord  Holland  win. 
The  four  hundred  pounds  remained  upon  the  table,  and  tho  bunk- 
er quietly  added  tho  same  amount  to  the  stake.  The  dice  were 
again  cast,  and  again  did  Lord  Holland  win.  He  was  soon  deep- 
ly excited,  and  drawing  two  hundred  pounds  from  his  pocket,  lie 
added  them  to  his  winnings,  and  called  upon  flic  bank  to  stake 
wilh  him  a  thousand  pounds  !  The  money  was  placed  upon  the 
cloth — the  box  was  raised  and  Lord  Holland  looked  anxiously  to 
sec  the  result.  It  was  declared  again  he  had  won.  Still  the  two 
thousand  pounds  were  permitted  to  lay  upon  the  table. 

A  little  knot  of  friends  had  gathered  about  the  spot,  drawn 
thither  by  the  good  fortune  that  appeared  to  beset  their  companion, 
and  among  others  one  apparently  more  deeply  interested  than  the 
rest,  whose  eyes  were  bent  intently  upon  those  of  Lord  Holland, 
though  unobserved  by  him.  The  two  thousand  pounds  were  still 
on  the  cloth,  and  Lord  Holland  called  upon  the  banker  to  meet  his 


stake.  It  was  met,  and  four  thousand  depended  upon  the  cas 
the  dice.  The  banker  threw  for  himself,  the  number  was  nine— 
was  very  high,  ami  young  Holland's  friends  were  sure  his  luck  hail 
turned  ;  he  threw,  and  his  number  was  the  highest  possible — 
twelve.  One  or  two  of  the  more  cautious  of  his  friends  now  urged 
him  to  desist,  adding  that  such  luck  could  not  follow  him  any 
longer. 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  "I  am  but  getting 
back  what  1  have  lost  here.  Do  not  dissuade  me ;  fortune  for 
once  will  be  just." 

"  But  try  a  smaller  sum,"  said  another,  as  he  observed  him 
about  to  stake  the  four  thousand. 

"  Trust  ine,  my  friends,"  he  said,  indicating  to  the  bank  that  he 
would  stake  the  whole  sum. 

"  Certainly,  your  lordship,  '  said  the  banker,  and  the  sum  was 
instantly  doubled. 

The  dice  were  thrown  again,  and  the  banker  uttered  a  slight 
exclamation  of  surprise,  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  bank  had 
lost  again.  Now  somewhat  excited  himself,  the  unusually  calm 
and  collected  gamester  asked  : 

"Will  my  lord  continue  the  stake?" 

Light  thousand  pounds  now  lay  upon  the  cloth,  which,  by  the 
rules  of  the  game,  were  his  own  property.  He  gazed  upon  them 
for  a  moment ;  his  better  judgment  was  urging  him  to  quit  tho 
table  and  the  hazard,  but  his  passion  urged  him  on.  He  hesitated 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  "  I  w  ill  meet  the  stakes." 

And  in  the  next  moment  sixteen  thousand  pounds  lay  upon  the 
cloth,  and  again  did  the  dice  most  wonderfully  favor  him  ;  the 
whole  amount  was  his.  The  gamesters  began  to  leave  the  neigh- 
boring tables,  and  crowd  about  that  where  Lord  Holland  had  been 
playing.  Some  urged  him  to  continue,  and  some  to  desist,  while 
he  might  do  so  with  a  full  purse,  and  others  began  to  bet  largely 
on  his  next  throw.  All  this  tended  still  more  to  excite  the  winner. 
He  believed  himself  favored  of  fortune  ;  he  drew  the  two  hundred 
pounds  yet  remaining  in  his  pocket,  as  if  wildly  to  tempt  her,  and 
then  called  on  the  banker  to  meet  his  sixteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  stakes  were  laid,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
whole  company  was  intense.  Lord  Holland  himself  could  see 
nothing  but  the  dice  boxes,  and  these  he  watched  with  an  intensity 
that  approached  near  to  madness. 

"  Is  your  lordship  ready  I"  asked  the  banker. 

"  Perfectly,"  was  the  reply. 

The  stillness  of  death  reigned  in  the  room — even  old  Crockford 
had  limped  from  his  desk  and  approached  the  table  where  all  the 
players  were  now  gathered.  So  great  was  the  excitement,  that  tho 
next  moment  when  the  result  was  declared,  and  Lord  Holland 
was  still  the  winner,  a  loud  shout  arose  from  the  spectators,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  most  rare  occurrence.  Lord  Holland  looked  upon 
tho  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  a  fortune  for  any 
man,  and,  as  if  actually  mad  with  excitement,  pointed  to  it,  say- 
ing :  "  Meet  it,  meet  it !" 

"  Stay  I"  said  old  Crockford  ;  "  there  is  a  rule  in  the  club  that 
no  stake  shall  exceed  in  amount  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  this  will 
do  so.  I  see  a  majority  of  the  shareholders  of  tho  club  present. 
Shall  I  put  it  to  the  vote  1" 

"Ay,  ay!"  said  a  dozen  voices  ;  "  put  it  to  vote." 

And  it  was  put  to  vote;  Crockford  received  the  sanction  of  tho 
club,  and,  stepping  into  the  banker's  place,  doubled  the  sum 
already  upon  the  table. 

"  Stay  I"  said  Lord  Holland ;  "I  recognize  no  change  in  my 
banker.    I  play  with  the  same,  or  not  at  all." 

Crockford  unwillingly  relinquished  the  dice,  and  the  regular 
banker  of  the  table  received  them.  The  stake  was  over  sixty- 
thousand  pounds,  and  all  depended  upon  the  fickle  chance  of  tho 
throw.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  apartment;  every 
one  appeared  to  hold  his  breath,  awaiting  the  result.  '  The  dice 
sounded,  they  lay  upon  tho  cloth — and  Lord  Holland  was  a 
beggar  I 

Ho  pressed  his  hands  against  his  forehead  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  wildly  about  him;  tho  next  instant  a  dagger  was  raised  in 
his  right  hand,  and,  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  room, 
was  about  to  descend  into  his  heart,  when  it  was  snatched  from 
his  hand,  and  dashed  through  one  of  the  nearest  windows  into  tho 
street.  All  this  passed  in  a  moment  of  time,  and  Lord  Holland, 
finding  himself  foiled  in  his  attempt,  sprang  furiously  towards  tho 
door.  He  was  followed  closely  by  the  figure  of  the  person  of 
whom  we  have  once  before  spoken,  and  the  same  who  had  just 
now  prevented  him  from  taking  his  own  life.  He  reached  tho 
open  air,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  and  the  stranger 
whispered  a  word  in  his  car,  that  made  him  start  and  tremble  like  a 
leaf,  at  the  same  time  pointing  towards  a  carriage  that  stood  hard 
by  on  Piccadilly.  He  bowed  his  head  as  if  in  submission,  and  was 
led  by  the  stranger  towards  the  vehicle,  which  they  entered 
together. 

(  hie  or  two  of  the  club,  attracted  by  the  desperate  appearance 
of  Lord  Holland,  had  followed  him  into  the  open  street.  They  saw 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  stranger,  and  witnessed  their  en- 
trance to  fhe  carriage;  they  followed  still  closer,  and  beheld  upon 
the  panels  of  (he  vehicle  the  Dalton  emit  iif  arum .' 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  Lady  Clara 
Dalton  entered  her  chamber,  and  throwing  from  her  shoulders  a 
large  broadcloth  cloak,  discovered  in  herself  the  person  of  tho 
stranger  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Lord  Holland,  that  night  iu  tho 
hazard-room  at  "  Crockford's  hell !" 

Before  the  close  of  the  season  at  Almack's,  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land appeared  in  public — a  devoted  and  noble-looking  couple. 
Her  heroic  conduct  had  completely  won  his  heart,  and  it  knew  no 
other  passion  save  love  for  her.  He  never  forgot  the  incidents  of 
that  terrible  night ;  they  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind 
and  heart.    He  was  fully  reformed. 
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ONE  IDEA  MEN. 

The  greatest  bores  of  society,  when  they  do  not  rise  to  the  had 
eminence  of  general  scourges,  are  people  of  one  idea,  who  cling  to  a 
single  theory  or  measure,  discuss  it  morning,  noon  and  night, 
"  sleep  to  the  conceiving  of  it,  and  wake  to  the  doing  of  it."  Men 
of  a  single  idea  end  in  monomania,  of  which  they  are  happily  un- 
conscious, they  themselves  being  always  perfectly  sane,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  mad.  They  forget  that  harmony  in  variety  is 
the  law  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  that  the  too  sedulous  cul- 
ture of  a  single  idea  will  infallibly  weaken  the  general  powers. 
Where  a  man's  one  idea  relates  to  a  trifling  subject,  his  delusion 
is  harmless,  and  lie  himself  a  mere  bore,  like  the  old  marquis  in 
Vivian  Grey,  who  thinks  and  talks  of  nothing  but  Louis  Quatorze 
snuff-boxes.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  way  in  which  any 
truly  great,  powerful,  fertile  and  good  principle  is  ruined,  effectu- 
ally, by  falling  into  noddles  which  have  room  for  nothing  else. 
Many  a  great  wrong,  by  being  seized  upon  and  made  the  sole 
hobby  of  a  set  of  men  who  have  only  brains  enough  to  entertain 
one  idea  at  a  time,  has  become  a  great  right;  disgusted,  wearied 
and  sickened  with  the  incessant  harping  on  one  string  of  its  Quix- 
otic antagonists,  the  world  will  embrace  error  from  very  weariness 
at  attacks  on  it  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  sort  of  perver- 
sity that  we  have  alluded  to  is  expressed  by  the  homely  phrase  of 
"running  the  thing  into  the  ground."  People  can  no  more  thrive 
on  one  idea  than*  they  can  be  nourished  by  one  kind  of  food. 
Manna  palls  after  a  season  ;  "  always  partridge  "  is  as  sickening  as 
perpetual  salt  pork.    One  idea  men  are  often  dangerous  nuisances. 


The  Light  Artillery. — The  parade  of  Captain  Cobb's  Light 
Artillery,  on  Boston  Common,  on  the  occasion  of  their  anniversary, 
was  witnessed  by  thousands,  and  was  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
military  efficiency.  They  fired  one  hundred  guns  in  four  minutes, 
and  dismounted  their  guns,  took  the  carriages  to  pieces,  and  put 
them  together  again  in  the  space  of  eight  minutes.  Their  contin- 
uous firing  on  the  retreat  and  in  motion  was  a  manoeuvre  which 
excited  the  greatest  surprise  and  pleasure.  There  never  was  a 
better  spirit  in  the  Boston  military  than  at  present,  nor  did  they 
ever  stand  higher  in  public  favor. 


Bots  in  the  Navy. — There  have  been  recently  enlisted  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  127  boys  ; 
20  at  Boston,  27  at  New  York,  59  at  Philadelphia,  13  at  Balti- 
more, and  8  at  Norfolk. 


Opera. — Another  new  opera  house  is  going  up  in  New  York. 
Perseverance  in  pursuit  of  music  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 
New  Yorkers. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  fellow  lately  robbed  a  blind  man  of  his  dog  in  this  city. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  meaner  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

  The  French  are  getting  a  strong  hold  at  Constantinople. 

Can  they  mean  to  supplant  the  crescent  by  the  tri-color  ? 

.  The  heart  of  a  coquette  is  harder  to  take  by  storm  than 
the  fortress  of  Sebastopol.    Vanity  wars  against  love. 

.  .  The  ladies  of  New  York  wear  bonnet  ribbons  four  feet  in 
length.    They  stream  in  the  wind  like  a  ship's  pennant. 

....  An  apothecary  in  London  offers  to  conceal  black  eyes  on 
moderate  terms.    He  must  live  in  a  nice  neighborhood. 

  A  policeman  in  Maine  lately  informed  a  disorderly  group 

of  persons  that  they  were  "  authorized  to  disperse." 

. . .  The  French  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry  in  the  Crimea. 
It  was  they  who  stormed  the  Mamelon  and  White  Tower. 

 Forty-seven  emigrants  in  the  Portuguese  ship  Dcfensore, 

bound  to  Para  from  Oporto,  died  of  starvation  on  board. 

  A  beautiful  young  lady  at  Munroe,  Me.,  poisoned  herself 

lately  from  disappointment  in  love,  the  all-conquering  passion. 

....  A  doctor  in  Indiana  went  home  intoxicated,  fired  his 
house,  and  perished  in  the  flames  like  Sardanapalus. 

...  The  Indians  in  the  Northwest  seem  bent  on  serious  mis- 
chief, and  partial  successes  have  emboldened  them. 

....  In  England  recruiting  is  now  a  very  slow  process.  Rus- 
sia does  not  ask  the  wishes  of  her  people,  but  enrols  them. 

. . .  One  week  lately,  there  were  but  two  deaths  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.    Doctors  must  be  in  a  starving  state  there. 

 A  baker  in  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  lately  requested  iron- 
ically by  a  lady  to  pass  his  loaves  through  the  key  hole. 

 Business  is  looking  up  in  our  great  cities,  and  next  fall 

trade  will  be  as  active  as  ever  it  was. 

  The  fire  at  Bayou  Sara,  Louisiana,  destroyed  a  million 

dollars  worth  of  property,  it  is  asserted. 

  Twenty-five  immigrants,  mostly  ladies,  lately  left  this  city 

for  Kansas.    The  ladies  showed  their  spirit  and  courage. 

The  Wild  Rover  and  the  Midnight  sailed  from  Calcutta 
and  arrived  in  Boston  the  same  day. 

  Miss  Elise  Hensler,  the  American  prima  donna,  was  warm- 
ly received  home  to  Boston,  her  native  place. 

  The  French  "  Athcmeum  "  transmogrifies  our  John  Jacob 

Astor  into  Sir  John  Astor,  an  Englishman. 

. . .  The  squirrels  on  the  trees  on  Boston  Common  will  have 
to  make  war  upon  the  birds  to  keep  from  starving,  it  is  said. 

  Signora  Steft'anone  has  arrived  in  Europe.  Grisi  has  been 

taking  a  "  positively  "  last  farewell  of  the  stage. 


MOBS  AND  THE  MILITARY. 

In  turning  over  a  file  of  a  leading  English  journal,  lately,  we 
were  pained  and  surprised  at  the  following  sentence  in  an  article 
suggested  by  a  riot  in  the  provinces  : — "  Let  the  effect  of  blank 
cartridge  then  be  tried  ;  fear,  after  the  first  discharge,  will  take  the 
place  of  irritation ;  the  air  of  earnestness  will  appal,  and  an  insur- 
rection possibly  be  suppressed  without  even  the  mutilation  of  a 
poor  journeymen's  hand,  or  the  dislocation  of  an  innocent  girl's 
arm."  Unquestionably  the  motive  which  prompted  the  suggestion 
was  a  good  one — the  whole  spirit  of  the  article  proves  it;  but  it 
betrays  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  par- 
ticularly of  mob  nature.  The  adoption  of  such  advice  as  the 
foregoing  has  changed  many  a  riot  that  might  have  been  quelled 
by  the  loss  of  one  or  two  lives,  into  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
rioters  and  troops,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives.  It  is  true, 
that  mobs  are  cowardly  as  well  as  cruel,  and  that  a  military 
demonstration  often  quells  them ;  but,  if  the  mob  does  not  give 
ground  when  troops  are  paraded  before  them — if  they  refuse  to 
disperse  on  the  summons  of  the  civil  magistrate — then  the  order 
to  fire,  when  given,  must  be  obeyed  with  rigid  fidelity.  There 
must  be  no  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  actual  rioters.  The  firing 
of  a  volley  in  the  air  is  an  act  of  ruthless  atrocity ;  it  is  the  pre- 
liminary of  a  savage  butchery.  The  moment  a  riotous  assembly 
of  men  perceives  that  the  military  hesitate  to  fire  upon  them,  their 
tiger  spirit  is  roused.  It  seems  as  if  the  victory  were  conceded  to 
them,  and  they  rush  upon  the  troops  like  wild  animals. 

After  the  wasted  volley  is  discharged,  each  man  thinks  himself 
safe  from  harm ;  and  it  requires  more  than  one  deadly  discharge 
to  convince  the  mob  that  they  are  in  real  danger.  Whereas,  if  at 
the  very  first  fire  one  or  two  are  killed,  the  whole  mass  is  terror- 
stricken,  and  they  are  dispersed — unless,  indeed,  the  resistance  to 
authority  is  general,  and  then  it  is  not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution. 
When  Louis  XVI.  was  informed  of  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  he 
said  to  the  messenger,  "  This  is  riot."  "  No,  sire,"  was  the  reply, 
"  It  is  revolution."  But  we  are  treating  of  mobs,  not  revolution- 
ists. N.ipolcon's  clear  mind  comprehended  the  question  fully, 
and  defined  the  proper  course  of  conduct  with  his  usual  expressive 
brevity.  "  Ball  cartridge  first ;  blanks  afterwards."  But  in  the 
dire  necessity  of  employing  troops  against  a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  citizens,  the  efficiency  of  horse  companies  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  hence  no  large  city  should  be  without  its  troop  of  horse 
to  meet  an  emergency.  Many  a  mob  that  would  have  stood  a 
bayonet  charge  and  a  volley  of  infantry,  has  been  swept  from  the 
streets  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

In  this  country,  the  sure  reliance  of  the  civil  authority,  in  crises 
when  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  violated,  is  the  gallantry, 
the  fidelity,  the  loyalty  of  our  citizen  soldiery.  But  what  an  awful 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  civil  magistrate  who  calls  them  into 
action  !  He  must  be  a  man  true  to  the  heart's  core  ;  brave  in  the 
highest  kind  of  bravery — moral  courage.  He  must  be  sure  when 
he  calls  upon  the  troops,  that  the  emergency  justifies  it; — that  he 
has  exhausted  every  other  means  of  quelling  the  riot  before  he  resorts 
to  military  force.  He  must  present  himself  before  the  mob  with- 
out bravado;  he  has  no  right  to  exhibit  either  cowai dice  or  arro- 
gance. He  must  be  perfectly  self-possessed.  After  that,  when  he 
calls  the  troops  to  act,  the  mob  must  know  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
The  muskets  that  are  levelled  at  his  word  must  deal  death.  Such 
a  magistrate  can  sleep  calmly  when  the  terrible  event  that  calls 
forth  his  energies  has  passed  away.  But  the  man  who  falters  in 
his  task — who  unnecessarily  calls  out  troops  against  his  fellow- 
citizens — who  attempts  to  scare  misguided  rioters  by  firing  blank 
cartridges  at  them — or  who  neglects  to  give  fair  warning  of  his 
deadly  purpose — must  look  to  no  peace  of  mind  thereafter.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  this  country  there  are  so  few  occasions  of  this 
trying  nature. 

English  and  French  Soldiers. — The  battle  of  Inkermann 
was  called  the  "  soldiers'  battle,"  by  the  English  papers,  because  it 
was  fought  out  successfully  rather  by  the  privates  than  by  their 
commanders.  With  the  French,  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
Crimea,  the  honors  were  shared  by  both  officers  and  men,  showing 
to  what  a  state  of  perfection  the  military  system  of  France  has 
been  carried.  In  the  last  century  the  French  army  was  much  in 
the  condition  of  the  British  at  present.  When  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  command 
of  the  Hanoverian  army,  after  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  won  by 
Marshal  d'Estree,  July  31,  1757,  Frederick  the  Great  said  to  him, 
"  You  are  going  to  fight  the  FVench,  cousin ;  it  will  be  easy  for 
you,  perhaps,  to  beat  the  generals,  but  never  the  soldiers." 

A  Floral  Marvel. — Last  month,  Mr.  Joseph  Cousins,  of 
Green  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  had  in  his  garden,  in  full  bloom, 
a  Coup  de  Hebe  rose,  grafted  on  a  sweet  brier  stalk,  of  three  years 
of  age,  which  exhibited  the  following  extraordinary  dimensions. 
Height  of  stalk,  3  feet  3  inches;  height  of  bush,  7  feet  3  inc  hes  ; 
circumference  of  bush,  28  feet,  and  estimated  to  contain  6000  buds 
and  flowers.  If  this  growth,  size  and  bloom  have  been  surpassed, 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

Boston  Hotels. — The  Revere  and  Trcmont  Houses  have  both 
been  much  improved  and  renovated  in  their  interior  belongings, 
lately.  There  are  not  two  better  hotels  than  these  in  the  world, 
and  few  in  this  country  of  excellent  public  houses,  that  are  equal 
to  them  in  elegance,  comfort,  and  general  advantages. 

 1  mmm  #  

Bonds  sundered. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  at 
its  late  session,  granted  decrees  of  divorce  in  thirty-nine  cases, 
twenty-nine  of  which  were  on  petitions  of  wives  to  be  divorced 
from  their  husbands. 

Historical. — Bancroft,  the  historian,  has  many  MS.  letters 
relating  to  early  American  history,  to  be  published  in  a  volume. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  institution  of  mutual  benefit  compa- 
nies for  the  purpose  of  life  insurance,  has  long  since  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  this  country  and  Europe.  A  fact  which  has  lately 
come  to  the  public  in  this  community,  strikingly  illustrates  its 
operation.  A  young  mechanic  in  East  Cambridge,  with  a  wife 
and  one  child,  found  that  his  daily  earnings  would  but  just  sup- 
port his  little  family,  and  became  possessed  of  a  fear  for  their  fu- 
ture comfort  if  he  should  be  suddenly  taken  away  from  them  by 
death.  He  bethought  himself  of  the  advantages  of  life  insurance, 
and  collecting  together  twenty-Jive  dollars,  paid  for  a  year's  pre- 
mium on  $2000,  payable  to  his  wife,  in  case  of  his  death.  Singu- 
larly enough,  in  eight  days  after  he  was  on  his  death-bed ;  his  last 
moments  were  soothed  by  the  idea  that  he  had  left  moderate  means 
of  comfort  for  his  wife  and  child,  for  a  long  period  to  come.  The 
company  who  paid  the  $2000  premium,  as  above,  may  be  found 
by  referring  to  our  advertising  columns  of  the  present  number. 

It  requires  but  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  receives 
rather  more  than  he  expends,  to  make  provision  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  destitute  in  case  of  his  death.  An  indi- 
vidual thus  circumstanced,  who  can  only  acquire  property — we 
will  say  real  estate — by  the  long  and  slow  process  of  partial  pay- 
ments, and  whose  investments  are  overshadowed  by  a  mortgage, 
would  do  well  to  set  apart  something  towards  keeping  his  life  in- 
sured. The  peace  of  mind  thus  secured  as  to  the  future  of  his 
family,  is  worth  ten-fold  the  amount  paid  for  a  premium.  Even 
comparatively  wealthy  people  should  not  neglect  this  mode  of  in- 
vestment. Unless  the  property  held  by  an  individual  is  positive 
and  tangible,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  casualty,  a  life  insurance 
investment  is  money  wisely  laid  out.  We  have  quoted  above,  a 
single  illustrative  case,  but  hundreds  could  be  cited  if  the  princi- 
ple were  called  in  question.  We  remember  reading  the  case  of  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  who  died  of  fever 
at  the  South,  and  was  thought  to  have  left  his  family  in  destitute 
circumstances,  until  it  appeared  that  they  had  a  claim  on  a  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  $10,000,  which  was  promptly  paid  upon 
its  presentation. 


Musical  Indispositions. — No  opera-goer  can  have  failed  to 
remark  that  the  dear  creatures,  whose  voices  we  pay  for  at  some- 
thing like  a  dollar  a  note,  are  painfully  subject  to  sudden  indispo- 
sitions, which  no  remedies  can  subdue.  This  liability  to  sudden 
illness  has  been  the  bane  of  the  lyric  stage  from  time  immemorial. 
Mademoiselle  Augusta,  a  famous  singer,  was  once  called  upon  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  entertain  him ;  but  the  spoiled  favorite  was 
"  suddenly  indisposed  " — a  very  convenient  excuse.  The  mon- 
arch, in  high  dudgeon,  sent  his  chamberlain  to  her  with  this  mes- 
sage :  "  The  king  demands  a  song,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  deni- 
als."— "  Sir,"  replied  the  prima  donna,  "  tell  the  king  that  he  has 
a  thousand  ways  to  make  me  weep,  but  not  one  to  make  me  sing !" 
True  enough. 


Pictures  and  Statues. — The  Athenaeum  gallery  is  very 
attractive  the  present  season,  and  offers  a  delightful  means  ot 
whiling  away  a  leisure  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Among  the 
features  of  the  present  exhibition  is  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
living  American  artists,  several  of  which  are  noble  specimens.  It 
is  refreshing  to  turn  from  dingy  copies  of  old  masters  to  the  fresh, 
dewy  landscapes  of  Kensett,  Casilear,  Cropsy  and  Champney. 
The  gallery  ought  to  attract  crowds  of  visitors. 


Canker  Worms. — Muriate  of  lime  spread  under  trees  and  dug 
into  the  soil,  is  said  to  be  an  effective  remedy  for  these  destructive 
insects.  It  has  been  tested  here  and  in  England  with  good  suc- 
cess.   It  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer. 


Good. — England  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  newspapers  now 
that  the  stamp  on  papers  has  been  abolished. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  George  Sampson  to  Miss  Rebecca  P. 
Hovey;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  Cowen  to  Misa  Susan  Perkins:  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Glasgow.  Scotland,  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Smith  ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin  Jones  to  Miss  Mary  Turner; 
by  liev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  Mr.  William  Locke  to  Miss  Emelinc  Wiggins;  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Rogers  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Tisdale.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding, 
Mr.  William  P.  H.  Oliver  to  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Raker.— At  Sonu  rvillc,  by  ltev.  Dr. 
Rallou,  Rev.  R.  A.  Raliou,  of  West  Bridgewater,  to  Miss  Harriet  E..  daughter 
of  the  officiating  clergyman.— At  Watertown,  by  Marshall  George,  Esq.,  Mr 
T.  Andrew  Otis  to  Miss  Martha  Ann  Wood  — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Teel,  .Mr. 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Tucker  to  Miss  Fanny  A.  Todd.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp, 
William  II.  Hodges,  Esq.  to  Miss  Eliza  Hodges  Holman.— At  Marblehead,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Benjamin  Washington  Caswell  to  Miss  Abby  Stevens.— 
At  Wenham,  by  liev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  John  J.  Averill,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Octa- 
via  W.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  Me.— At  Hingham;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Kreoman 
Rice,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Harriet  Gill.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Orrin  W.  Clark  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Stockman.— At  U  orcester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Sweetscr,  Mr.  J.  F.  Weston,  of  Bethel,  Va.,  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Whitney. — At 
Fitchburg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Charles  0.  Crossman,  of  Portland,  Me., 
to  Miss  Merrills  Gould.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  .Mr.  BlanChard,  Dea.  Sumner  L. 
Cristy,  of  New  Boston,  N.  II.,  to  Miss  Emily  Whiting,  of  Charlcstown. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Kcnnchain  ;  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  wife  of  Mr.  Tcnny  K. 
Gage,  46.— At  Charlcstown,  Widow  Mary  A.  Davis,  52;  Mr.  John  Matthew*, 
57.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  John  Gove.  83;  Mr.  Francis  Johnson,  62;  Miss  Eliza 
Cox;  Mrs.  Anne  Taylor,  54;  Mrs.  Rachel  GUman, 87;  Mrs.  Esther  P.  Maco, 
28.—  At  Salem,  Mr.  Jeremiah  llenehiou,  35.— At  Byfield,  Rev.  Grecnleaf  Cha- 
ncy 44.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Micali  Richmond.  52.— At  W  orcester,  Miss  Jano 
E  Rogers  15;  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon,  34. — At  Blockstone,  General  Lapham,60. — 
At  Shrewsbury,  Mrs.  Rebecca  P«ase.  85.— At  Southbridgc.  Miss  Mary  Burns, 
19.— At  Lowell.  Mrs.  Lydia  E..  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilder,  23.— At  West- 
port,  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Fairhavcn,  50.— At  Northampton.  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Thayer,  39;  Mrs.  Hmelinc  M.  Phinney,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  47.— At 
Easthampton,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Ferry,  08;  also,  four  days  subsequently,  her 
husband.  Mr.  Solomon  Ferrv,  83  — At  Northboro',  Mrs.  Grace,  widow  of  the 
late  Asa  Fay  Esq..  90.— At  New  Bedford,  Simeon  Bailey,  Esq.,  formerly  post- 
master in  that  city.  66.'— At  Brattleboro'.  Vt.,  Dr.  James  0.  Murphy,  formerly 
of  Ludlow,  31.— At  New  York,  Mrs.  D.  Annie,  wife  of  Mr.  George  W.  Taylor.— 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Lamson, 
17.— At  Montreal,  Mrs.  Susannah  W.  W.,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Ly- 
man of  Northampton,  Mass.,  08.— At  Ijiwrence,  Kanzas,  Dr.  II.  Clark,  for- 
merly of  Massachusetts,  40  — At  Weston,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Patton.  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
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EDITORIAL,  MKLAXJi:. 

A  highly  respectable  Quaker  in  NeW  York,  has  boon  disowned 
by  the  Hieksite  Friends  in  that  city,  because  he  had  purchased  a 
piano-forte  and  had  the  same  in  his  bonM  in  Madison  Street.  The 
decision  was  sustained  by  the  yearly  meeting.    There  are  said  to 

be  about  forty  families  in  that  city  liable  to  the  same  charge.  

In  giving  vour  hand  to  a  person  whose  hand  is  gloved,  do  not 
take  vour  own  glove  off';  in  a  word,  never  persist  in  withdrawing 

vour  glove,  if  men  is  any  difficulty  in  so  doing.  One  of  the 

numerous  suggestions  made  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  "hy- 
draulic warfare,"  the  plan  being  20,000  horse  steam  power  to  force 
water  from  the  sea  or  Crimean  rivers,  with  ten  thousand  hose  or 
spouts,  to  deluge  the  trenches,  pits,  and  men,  their  guns,  fusees, 
rifles,  gunpowder,  etc.,  and  to  keep  the  men  the  whole  time  drip- 
ping wet.  At  a  Sunday  school  celebration  on  Walker's  Point, 

Milwaukee,  a  few  weeks  since,  fifty-three  barrels  of  fader  bier 

were  consumed  by  those  who  were  present.  A  complimentary 

dinner  was  given  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York,  to  .1.  Bofl- 
ford  Smith,  on  his  return  from  the  consulate  at  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  a  silver  pitcher  was  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  by 
gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed  his  courtesies  in  the  East.  Spec- 
tacles should  be  worn  so  that  the  glasses  may  come  as  close  to  the 
eves  as  possible,  without  touching  the  eye-lashes.  The  glasses 
should  be  parallel  to  the  paper  when  the  head  is  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion. A  Frenchman  in  San  Francisco  has  fitted  up  an  ingen- 
ious travelling  bathing  establishment,  which  is  drawn  about  the 
city  by  four  stylish  horses.  He  calls  at  nil  respectable  houses, 
and  if  persons  require  a  bath,  he  waits  till  the  operation  is  per- 
formed and  paid  for,  and  then  drives  on.  Mr.  James  Sheridan 

Knowles  has  written  a  pamphlet  with  the  object  of  proving  that 
"  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Matthew  "  was  composed  by  all  tin1 

apostles  together,  who  employed  Matthew  as  a  penman  !  The 

I/vnn  Uav  State  says  that  John  Bailey,  a  colored  man,  who  for- 
merly lived  with  Isaiah  Breed,  Esq.,  and  left  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  for  Australia,  has  returned  to  Lynn,  bringing  quite  a 
'*  pile  "  of  dust  with  him.  He  has  deposited  in  the  Lynn  Me- 
chanics' Hank  about  $5000,  and  has  more  of  the  same  sort  still 

in  hand.  The  New  York  Post  contradicts  "  by  authority  "  the 

story  that  the  distinguished  Mr.  Tom  Thumb  is  married,  and  says 
that  the  Miss  Vinton  to  whom  rumor  had  assigned  the  unspeak- 
able felicity  of  a  union  with  the  little  man,  has  merely  been  engag- 
ed to  take  charge  of  him  and  attend  to  his  wardrobe.  The 

alumni  of  Leicester  Academy,  comprising  such  men  us  Dr. 
Chandler,  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn  and  Joseph  A.  Dennis,  have  held  a  meeting  and  voted 
to  have  an  assembly  of  the  past  and  present  pupils  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  August  next.  The  Lawrence  Courier  says  it  is  a 

noticeable  fact  that  those  who  had  large  quantities  of  beer  and 
other  liquors  sent  to  them  from  Boston  previous  to  the  pa-sage 
of  the  liquor  law,  now  have  a  still  larger  quantity  of  freight  in 
the  shape  of  flour.  Secret — every  Ixirrel  o/ flour  contains  a  teg  of 
liquor.  Rev.  Williamson  W.  Wright,  of  Covington,  was  mar- 
ried at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  lately,  while  he  lay  in  bed  seriously 

ill.    The  bride  was  a  Miss  Lucy  E.  Moore.  Some  time  ago, 

the  family  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  fishmonger  of  Colchester,  Hug- 
laud,  were  alarmed  by  a  great  noise  in  the  shop,  and  suspecting 
that  some  persons  had  broken  in,  one  of  them  went  to  the  place, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  ho  found  the  disturber  of  his  repose,  not  a 
two-footed,  but  a  four-footed  thief,  namely,  a  rat,  who  on  trying  to 
help  himself  to  an  oyster  lying  on  the  shopboard,  had  his  intrud- 
ing paw  so  firmly  grasped  in  the  shell  of  the  oyster,  as  to  render 

his  escape  impossible.  A  crowd  gathered  around  a  (hushing 

carriage  standing  front  of  Stuart's  store  lately,  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing on  its  panels  a  crest,  and  decorated  with  various  devices,  all  of 
California  yold.    It  belonged  to  a  "  returned  California!!." 


Ingenious  Invention. —  Dr.  Kreil,  formerly  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Prague,  has  invented  an  ingenious  instrument  to 
measure  the  force,  duration,  and  direction  of  earthquakes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pendulum  so  contrived  that,  whilst  it  can  move  in  any 
direction,  it  cannot  return.  A  perpendicular  cylinder  is  attached, 
which,  by  means  of  clock  work,  turns  on  its  verti-al  axis  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  pole  with  a  thin,  elastic  arm  is  fixed  near  the  pen- 
dulum ;  this  arm  poiuts  toward  the  cylinder,  and  presses  on  it 
gentlv  a  pencil,  by  which  means  an  unbroken  line  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  long  as  the  pendulum  is  at  rest  ;  but 
if  it  is  put  in  motion  by  an  earthquake,  the  pencil  makes  broken 
murks,  which  show  the  strength,  duration  and  period  of  it. 


Sakimnes. — A  vast  sum  is  made  in  Europe,  annually,  by  pre- 
paring and  patting  up  this  delicious  fish  for  exportation.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  smelt,  found  in  abundance  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  fish  very  similar,  and,  to  our  taste,  of  a  finer  flavor.  If 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  sardine  in  France  and  Italy,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  have  the  preference  in  foreign  markets. 


Tnos.  Bestikatx. — One  of  the  best  apothecary's  shops  in  this 
city,  is  kept  by  this  experienced  chemist  and  gentleman,  at  No. 
29  Tremont  Street.  Mr.  B.  has  large  experience  in  his  profession, 
and  gives  his  entire  persona]  attention  to  his  responsible  business. 
His  store  is  an  ornament  to  the  street  and  the  city. 

 t  mmm  ,  »  

Paintings. — Frederick  Parker  &  Co.,  Cornhitl,  have  been  ex- 
hibiting some  fine  paintings  by  an  English  artist.  They  were 
much  admired,  but  from  the  subjects,  you  could  not  help  making 
game  of  them. 

Makland  &  Co.'k  Safes. — An  improvement  applied  to  safes, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Marland,  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  attention 
by  the  public.    See  advertisement. 


toagatbt  (Datljcriiuis. 


Anthony  Bums  has  gone  to  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  duties  of  a  clergyman. 

Four  new  school-houses  are  to  be  erected  in  Dorchester  the  pre- 
sent season,  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,000. 

Two  thousand  shad  were  taken  at  one  haul  of  the  seine  in  Mat- 
tapoisett. 

Ephraim  Swett,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  of  the  new  custom  house  at  that  place. 

Billy  Caldwell,  the  notorious  counterfeiter  of  the  West,  who 
signs  all  the  bills,  has  never  been  seen  to  sign  one,  not  even  by 
any  of  his  gang. 

The  Perth  Courier  mentions  that  a  gardener  at  Keir  House  has 
patented  an  invention  for  fabricating  paper  and  rope  from  the 
common  garden  hollyhock. 

The  great  literary  question  is,  "  Is  '  Morcduu  '  the  work  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  t"  Those  who  have  read  the  opening  chapter  say 
they  guess  not. 

Judge  Story  has  charged  the  grand  jury  of  Suffolk  and  West- 
chester counties,  New  York,  that  ale  is  not  strong  drink,  anil  that 
its  sale,  therefore,  is  not  illegal. 

"  The  memory  of  Eastern  lands  "  was  one  of  the  toasts  at  the 
dinner  in  New  York  to  the  late  consul  at  Bcyrout.  That's  a  sen- 
timent never  to  be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Slingerland,  a  crazy  woman,  who  murdered  her  child  last 
fall  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year's  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  and  to  a  fine  of  $300. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  just  taken  possession  of  the  vast 
estates  belonging  to  the  Leuchtenherg  family,  which  it  purchased 
some  time  back  for  3,000,000  of  florins. 

It  is  said  in  Paris  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Ottoman  government  and  M.  Lionel  Osborn  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  submarine  telegraph  to  unite  the  Dardanelles  to  Egypt. 

A  quantity  of  provisions  has  been  a  zed  in  the  pul  lie  markets 
of  Montreal,  by  the  authorities,  for  deficiency  in  weight,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  charitable  institutions  of  that  city. 

A  New  Haven  paper  remarks  that,  in  that  city,  the  Medical 
College  is  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  the  Divinity  College  on  the 
road  to  the  poor  house,  and  the  Law  School  on  the  road  to  the  fail  I 

A  grocery  storekeeper  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  brought  before 
Esquire  Buzinc,  lately,  charged  with  violating  the  late  "act  for  the 
suppression  of  iutemp.'ranee,"  by  selling  burning  find. 

A  letter  from  Turin  states  that  the  veteran  General  I'epe  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  liberal  Italian  party  of  all 
shades.    General  Pepe  is  72  years  of  age. 

A  warehouse  at  Port  Hope,  in  Canada,  containing  8000  barrels 
(if  flour,  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  produce,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  on  the  15th  nit.,  with  all  its  contents.  Some  300,000  feet 
of  lumber  were  also  burned  at  the  same  time. 

Antoinette  Brown  is  not  the  only  reverend  among  the  gentler 
sex.  Among  the  names  of  ministers  attending  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Friends,  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  are  those  of  Phebe  Bishop,  of 
Canada  West,  and  Mary  Ann  Fisher,  of  New  York. 

The  profits  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  New  York,  during  1854,  were 
reported  to  be  $5:1,600 ;  those  of  the  Metropolitan,  $45,300;  of  the 
As tOT  House,  $49,000,  und  of  the  New  York  hotel  no  less  than 
$100,000. 

Elias  Long,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  has 
been  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  ten  years,  for  putting  arsenic  in 
the  well  of  a  neighbor  with  whom  his  wife  had  taken  refuge.  He 
had  attempted  before  to  poi-.on  her. 

The  journeymen  printers  of  Cincinnati  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  military  company,  being  the  first  organization  of  the  craft 
in  the  UftitCd  States.  In  the  Mexican  war,  numbers  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  national  colors  to  battle,  to  victory  and  to  death. 

Among  the  Bostonians  lately  in  London  were  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  and  family,  II.  T.  Parker,  Esq.,  and  family,  Mr. 
James  Parker  and  family.  Miss  Revere,  David  Sears,  Jr.,  EL  Bar- 
ker, C.  L.  Perkins,  John  L.  Tucker,  T.  T.  Barker,  Esqrs. 

The  total  value  of  horses  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  $2,328,- 
263;  of  neat  cattle,  $5,150,921  ;  carriages,  $887,275;  clocks  and 
watches,  $134,095;  of  pianos  and  mu-ical  instruments,  $303,911  ; 
railroad,  citv  and  other  bonds,  $978,511.  The  total  value  of  pro- 
perty in  the' State  is  $203,739,831. 

The  hogs  of  Cincinnati  having  been  ejected  from  the  streets  of 
that  city,  the  gutters  by  the  side  of  the  walks  are  gradually  filling 
up  with  kitchen  refuse  and  garbage.  The  papers  there  suggest 
that  either  human  scavengers  la-  employed,  or  that  the  porkers  be 
let  loose  again. 

The  two  Bussian  privateers,  Kainsehatka  and  Nicholas  I.,  arc 
still  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  afraid  to  venture  out,  as  the 
British  frigate  Pique  is  laying  near  the  Beads,  watching  for  them. 
The  Kainsehatka  carries  ten  guns,  and  could  do  some  mischief  in 
a  fleet  of  English  or  French  merchantmen. 

A  monument  was  inaugurated  with  gn  at  pomp  in  the  munici- 
pal palace  of  Genoa,  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Genoese,  who  fell  in  the  Italian  war  of  Independence  of 
1848-49,  by  the  Syndic  and  the  Municipality,  in  the  presence  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Gaurd  and  deputations  from  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  <  Ihio,  during  the  year  1854,  was  $2,266,457  12.  The 
enumeration  of  youth  of  the  school  age,  furnishes  an  aggregate 
of  816,408.  The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is  about 
10,300,  estimated  to  be  worth  $3,704,720.  The  amount  paid  to 
teachers  is  set  down  at  $1,364,431  21. 

A  large  and  magnificent  bronze  inscription  has  been  placed  in 
th"  navy  museum  of  the  Louvre,  Paris,  in  memory  of  the  French 
officer.  Lieutenant  Bcllot,  who  died  in  the  Polar  sens  (lin  ing  a  voy- 
age in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  inscription  is  in  French 
and  English,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  imperial  arms  of  France 
and  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  ult.,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  elegant  silver 
salver  which  was  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
to  Commodore  Perry,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  hi  >  ser- 
vices to  his  country  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  With  Ja- 
pan, was  publicly  presented  to  that  gentleman  by  (iovernor  Hop- 
pin,  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Two  young  conscripts,  recently  arrived  at  Paris  for  enrolment  in 
the  army,  limp  il  very  badly,  and  affected  to  have  such  malforma- 
tion of  the  toes  as  would  render  them  unfit  for  military  service. 
The  surgeon  administered  chloroform  to  them,  and,  on  examining 
their  feet  at  pleasure,  found  that  the  malformation  which  they 
complained  of  w  is  artificial,  they  having  resorted  to  this  artifice  to 
evade  service.  They  were  perplexed  and  mortified,  on  wakening 
from  their  stupor,  to  see  that  their  secret  was  discovered. 


.foreign  jJtcins. 

Zelpha  Sham i  a  "  lady  of  color,"  has  been  preaching  in  the  pul- 
pits of  various  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  in  England.  Her  dis- 
courses are  said  to  be  much  admired. 

<  •flicial  information  has,  it  is  said,  reached  the  British  consul  at 
Elsinore  that  the  Russian  government  had  given  orders  to  sink  nil 
their  men-of-war  at  Cronstadt,  except  eight  sail  of  the  line. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  and  his  highness  Prince  Albert  will 
arrive  in  Paris  on  the  Ilith  or  17th  of  August,  as  the  guests  of  tho 
Bmparor  and  empress  of  the  French,  and  to  visit  the  French  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  Czar  Alexander  has  caused  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Last  Hours  and  Dying  Words  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,"  to  bo 
translated  into  several  Oriental  languages,  and  printed  at  the 
government  press. 

The  Lyons  journals  state  that  three  lions  from  Africa  are  now 
being  exhibited  in  that  city  without  being  in  a  cage  or  even  se- 
cured by  any  chain.  The  visitors  on  entering  behind  a  curtain 
which  is  drawn  across  the  booth,  Suddenly  find  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  animals. 

Queen  Victoria's  state  coach  is  bullet  proof,  and  the  glass  of  the 
windows  is  six  inches  thick.  When  (ieorge  IV.  was  fired  at,  the 
glass  was  only  broken  by  the  ball.  In  this  coach  Louis  Napoleon 
proceeded  on  his  late  visit  to  the  Guildhall,  to  receive  the  address 
of  the  corporation  of  London. 

M.  Hiigaly  Meyraud,  a  distinguished  musician,  has  just  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  left  a  legacy  of  150,000f.  to  iiie  poor  of 
Paris,  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  his  native  place,  besides  other  lega- 
cies to  the  establishment  of  l'etites  Sours  des  Pauvres  ut  Paris, 
and  to  the  Association  of  Musicians. 

In  the  course  of  a  violent  tempest  which  burst  on  the  20th  of 
April  over  the  valley  of  Arrau,  in  Catalonia,  Spain,  some  enor- 
mous masses  of  snow  fell  from  the  Pyreiinees,  and  completely 
buried  three  large  villages,  named,  Era,  Vnquerqne,  and  Liablely, 
each  containing  from  500  to  700  inhabitants. 

The  John  o'(  iroat  Journal  says  there  is  an  Established  Church 
Manse,  not  fifty  miles  from  the  ancient  burgh  of  St.  Duthus  (Tain), 
so  insecure  that  when  it  rains  the  minister's  family,  in  passing 
through  some  of  the  rooms,  are  obliged  to  have  an  umbrella  placed 
over  their  heads  in  order  to  keep  them  dry  ! 

Saiibs  of  (!>olu\ 


....  The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor  to  be 
what  you  desire  to  appear. — Socrates. 

Friendship  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  which  all  mankind  are  agroed. — Cicero. 

....  Whatever  disgrace  we  have  merited,  it  is  almost  always 
in  our  power  to  re-establish  our  reputation. — Iai  Ixoclic/oucaulil. 

....  The  Qualities  of  your  friends  will  be  those  of  your  ene- 
mies ;  cold  friends,  cold  enemies  ;  half  friends,  half  enemies;  fer- 
vid enemies,  warm  friends. — Lacatcr. 

....  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a 
primary  in  those  who  love  least :  he  who  is  inspired  by  it  in  the 
strongest  degree  is  inspired  by  honor  in  n  greater. — Lantlor. 

....  Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who  have  kept  themselves 
unspotted /iw«  the  world !  Yet  more  blessed  und  more  dear  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  kept  themselves  unspotted  in  the 
world  ! — Mrs.  Jameson. 

....  Duke  Chartrcs  used  to  lioast  that  no  man  could  have  less 
real  value  for  character  than  himself;  yet  he  would  gladly  give 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  he  could  imme- 
diately make  double  the  sum  by  means  of  it. — Cotton. 

....  (iet  and  preserve  a  good  name,  if  it  were  but  for  the  public 
service  ;  for  one  of  a  deserved  reputation  hath  oftentimes  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that  good,  which  another  cannot  that  wants  it. 
And  he  may  practise  it  with  more  security  and  .success. — Fuller. 

....  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to 
take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon  bullets. 
There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but 
rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing 
but  reprove. — ShtUcepaare. 

....  A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able 
to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  wo 
call  a  pedant.  But  we  should  enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  to  every 
one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profession  and 
particular  way  of  life. — AMieoH, 


Joker's  Bubrjct. 


A  Maine  Law  physician's  prescription  on  the  city  agency : 
"  West  India  rum,  1  pint ;  aqua  (water),  5  drops. 

Mrs.  Snizzle,  my  pa  wants  to  know  if  he  mayn't  lend  himself  to 
vour  axe  a  little  while.    He  had  allers  rather  lend  than  boner. 

A  man  lately,  inquiring  for  letters  at  the  Lexington  (Mo.)  post- 
office,  was  told  there  was  none,  upon  which  he  asked  if  theie  was 
not  another  post-office  in  town. 

An  article  in  an  exchange  paper,  announcing  the  decease  of  a 
person,  says  :  "  His  remains  were  committed  to  that  bourn  whence 
no  traveller  returns  attended  by  his  friends." 

A  dandy  in  Broadway,  wishing  to  be  witty,  accosted  the  old 
bell-man  as  follows :  "  You  take  all  sorts  of  trumpery  in  your  cart, 
don't  you  !"    "  Yes,  jump  in,  jump  in." 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  your  physiognomy  somewhere  be- 
fore, but  I  cannot  imagine  where.  "  Very  likely  ;  I  have  been  tho 
keeper  of  a  prison  for  the  hist  twenty  years." 

The  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  says  the  shape  of  a 
kiss  is  el///jtieal.  This  must  lie  derived  from  the  sensation  one 
experiences  when  enjoying  the  luxury,  for  it  is  certainly  a  li/i  tickle. 

An  exchange,  speaking  of  a  correspondent,  says :  "  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  vou,  fair  '  Sissic.'  Heaven  has  liestowed 
on  von  the  gift  of  fire."    Wh  at  a  flaming  contributor  she  must  be  I 

A  very  absent-minded  individual,  being  upset  from  u  boat  in  tho 
river,  sunk  twice  before  he  remembered  that  he  could  swim.  He 
fortunately  remembered  it  just  before  he  sank  the  last  and  third 
time.    A  great  intention  is  memory! 

Two  Quaker  girls  of  our  acquaintance  were  ironing  on  the  sum o 
table.  One  asked  the  other  which  side  she  would  take,  the  right 
or  left.  She  answered  promptly,  "  It  will  be  right  for  me  to  take 
the  left,  and  then  it  will  be  left  for  thee  to  take  the  right." 

There  is  said  to  be  a  woman  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  takes  in 
children  to  wash.  She  gives  them  a  good  scrubbing  with  soap  and 
sand,  and  then  sets  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  She  washes  at  four 
shillings  per  dozen.  Pittsburg  is  such  a  smoky  town,  that  tho 
children  have  to  be  washed  all  over  twice  every  day. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bei'--*  over  one  hurt' 
dred  thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months^  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

[O^Tbrms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,\n  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  'Fremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MISS  FENIMORE  COOPER'S  NEW  BOOK, 
NOW  READY. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

COUNTRY  LIFE :  ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  FENIMORH  COOPER, 

Author  of  "Rural  Hours.*'  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 
from  designs  by  Dopier.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  8150; 
extra  gilt,  --'1. 

%*  The  publishers  forward  all  their  publications  free 
of  postage  to  uny  part  of  the  United  States  within  SCO  J 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  "Rural 
Hours" — the  talented  daughter  of  our  great  Novelist. — 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Miss  Cooper  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature.— 
New  York  Crayon. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co  .  Publishers, 
july  14    p.  3t  10  Park  Place. 

LITERATURE,  ETC. — The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sumed his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase,  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN, 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  july  14 

IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON.— The  First 
Edition  of  this  important  Work  will  be  in  three  hand- 
some volumes  octavo,  pica  type,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
This  edition  is 

PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Price,  $2  per  volume,  in  cloth.    The  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this  year. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  READY, 
and  will  bo  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  within  31)00  miles,  on  receipt  of  $2. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
july  7  3t  10  Park  Place.  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED— to  sell  throughout  the  Union 
and  Canadaa  THK  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MAINE  LAW.   It  sells  quick  toall  parties.  Inducements 
grant.    Address        HALL  .St  BROTHER.  Publishers, 
july  7        2t        115  and  117  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN  C.  HIKER, 

129  FULTON  ST..  MEW  YORK, 
Publishes  the  complete  WRITINGS  OK  THOMAS  JEF- 
FERSON-   Edited  by  Prof.  Washington,  of  Virginia,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  Congress   9  vols.  8vo. 

Every  politician,  student  of  history,  or  other  person 
pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  should 
possess  the  works  of  Jefferson. — New  York  Herald, 

The  work  is  admirably  gotten  up,  well  arranged  for  ref- 
erence, and  illustrated  by  satisfactory  and  intelligent 
notes. —  Transcript.  It  july  14 


DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT? 

AGEVTS  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  "  THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT :  or.  Every 
Carpenter  his  own  Master."1  By  Ej>ward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  speDt 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  Dioit  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tant, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian.  Grecian,  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans,  eleva- 
tions, decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing,  stair 
building,  etc,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common  wants 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further  particu- 
lars, please  addrebs  the  publishers, 

DAYTON  &  WENTWORTII, 
june  23  6t  2i  Beekmau  St ,  New  York. 


THE  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  BET- 
TER THEY  LIKE  IT. 
To  every  Teacher  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say,  examine  TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OP  GRAMMAR,  and 
If  you  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
july  7  4t  60  John  St.,  New  York. 


MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
carnit  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  sjrviccs.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  alwiys  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


AURICLES— a  m 
article  for  the  Deaf 


Pronounced  by  all  th> 
best  thingof  the  kind  ever 
invented.  I  ts  advantages 
over  the  Trumpet  and 
Ear-Tube  are,  that  it  is 
worn  with  ease,  without 
requiring  support  from 
the  hand,  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  both  ears  at 
the  same  time.  When 
worn  by  ladies,  it  can  be  effectually  concealed  by  the  hair 
or  head-dress.  There  are  three  sizes;  prices.  &6,  86  50 
and  &7.  They  can  be  safely  sent  by  express.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  by  enclosing  us  a  post-office  stamp. 

BEN.I.  8.  CO  DM  AX  &  Co.. 
^Wholesale  and  Retail  Surgical  and  Dental  Instrument 
Hi  use,  57  Trsmont  St..  Boston.  Agents  wanted  for  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Union,  to  whom  a  liberal  dis- 
count wiU  be  given  on  cash  orders.  No  consignments 
given.  july  14 

WILSON'S  DYSENTERY  POWDERS  are  sold 
by  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON,  Norwich,  Ct.,  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  154  Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  Druggists 
generally.  july  14 


ItlARLAND'S  PATENT 

FIRE  PROOF  SAFES, 

Patented  March  21,  1854. 
i  MARLAND  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of 
Patent  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Powder-Proof 
Bank  and  Sa  fe  Locks.  Dank  Vaults  and 
Steel-Lined  Chests,  would  inform  their 
friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  they  are  now  fully 
prepared  to  answer  all  orders  for  the  above  articles,  and 
particularly  for  Marland's  New  Patent  Fire  Proof  Safes. 

These  Safes  possess  many  advantages,  over  all  others  here- 
tofore made — the  doors  being  so  constructed  as  to  cut  off 
all  metallic  communication  of  heat  from  the  outside  to 
the  interior  of  the  sale. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
following  remarks  from  Dr.  Hayes,  the  distinguished  chem- 
ist, in  relation  to  the  superior  character  of  tuesc  safes : 

"  The  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  O.  Marland,  applied  to 
safes,  which  removes  the  risk  of  the  conduction  of  heat  by 
their  doors  to  the  interior,  I  regard  as  an  important  im- 
provement worthy  of  publie  confidence. 

''Respectfully,  A  A.  Haves,  M-  D., 

"  Assayer  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
£1  Boylston  Street,  April  5.  1855." 

Orders  received,  and  promptly  answered,  at  No.  9  Cen- 
tral Street,  Boston,  by  MARLAND  &  Co. 
july  14 

DOESTICKS'  NEW  BOOK. 

12mo.  cloth,  elegantly  illustrated,  price,  SI. 
rpiIIS  DAY  PUBLISHED. — This  startling  volume, 
JL  abounding  with  Wit,  Humor  and  Satire,  giving  the 
humorous  aspect  of  American  Life,  and  Original  Views  of 
Men  and  Things,  is  making  no  ordinary  sensation  through- 
out the  country.  The  concluding  chapter  in  the  P.ook 
treats  of  Barnum's  late  k'  Baby  Show,"  in  New  York  city — 
and  a  treat  it  is  to  read  it,  written  in  true  "Doestick" 
style.  Copies  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  postpaid,  ou 
receipt  of  price.  EDtVAKD  LI  VJSIiMOiiE,  Publisher, 
july  14  It  20  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

LADIES 

AUE  RESPECTFULLY 

SOLICITED 

TO  GIVE 

DICK'S   SPOOL  COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOE  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.  LOGAN  &  Co., 

juuo  30  8mo  61  Dsr  St .,  New  York  Citv. 

S.  E>.  &  H.  W.  SMITH'S 

IMPROVED 

HELODEON8 

HAVE  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  THE  FIRST  PREMIUM 

AT  THE 

METROPOLITAN  MECHANICS'  FAIR, 

HELD  AT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
It  will  be  recollected,  also,  that  they  had  the  same  dis- 
tinction at  the  last  Massachusetts  Charitablb  Mechanic 
Association. 

IMPROVED  OSGAN  HARMONIUM, 

Patented,  Junb  12, 1855. 

These  Instruments,  so  favorably  known  to  the  public, 
are  manufactured  solely  by  the  Messrs.  Smiths.  Instru- 
ments carefully  packed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Manufactory  and  VV'arerooms.  417  Washington  Street. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  the  most  perfect  instrument,  for 
sweetness  of  tone,  evenness  of  tune,  promptness  of  action 
and  elegance  of  finish,  will  please  call  at  417  Washington 
Street,  and  look  at  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  S.  D. 
&  H.  W.  SMITH.  july  14 

STATEMENT  OF  THE 
MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFS  INSURANCE  Co., 

NEWARK,  N.  J., 
On  the  first  dat  or  January,  1855. 
OFFICE,  NO.  51  MARKET  STREET, 
CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 
receipts. 

Balance  per  statement,  Jan.  1st. ,  1854,  SI, 774,005  46 
Premiums  received  during  the 

year  8487,946  33 

Interest  109,197  93 

Total  receipts  for  1854,         S5U7.144  26 
Paid  losses  and  expenses  in 

1854   200,903  81       306,240  45 

Balance  $2,170,245  91 

Paid  Dividends  during  the  year  1854,  133,386  45 

Net  Balance,  January  1,  1855,  82,033,859  46 

Office  of  the  Boston  Agency, 
NOS.  1  and  3  KILRY,  NEAR  STATE  ST.* 

Where  applications  for  insurance  may  be  made,  and 
where  abundant  testimonials  of  the  soundness  and  utility 
of  the  institution  will  bo  exhibited,  and  all  further  re- 
quired information  in  the  premises  cheerfully  given. 

Metlical  Examiner — D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.,  No. 
14  Winter  Street 

july  14  J.  B.  PRINCE,  Agent. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WORLD  RENOWNED  KATHA- 
lllON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely.  In  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. through- 
out the  country,  for  only  25  cents. 

HEAl'U,  WIFULCOOl'  &  Co  ,  Proprietors, 
june  30  eop4t  63  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 


Watf.rville,  Mf...  June  28,  1854. 

THIS  CERTIFIES  that  I  have  used  Dr.  Wilson's  Dysen- 
tery Powr/rrs  with  entire  success  in  my  practice,  in 
more  than  oighty  cases,  in  the  year  1853. 
july  14  CARLOS  CHAPMAN,  M.  D. 


SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  81.  Addness  yourorders  to  "  Projtnr- 
tnrs  of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York.1' 
july  7  tf 


JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in  . 

New  York,  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of.  BURNHAM  WELTON  &  Co.,  96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of.  J.  W.  FARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore  of.  D.  MoTLVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of  STELLMAN,  HINKICHS  It  Co. 

Kichmons,  Va  D.  H.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 


A.  W.  JjADD  lb  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  bv  competent  judges  that  these  art 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
Which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone.  apd  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WAEEROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STBEET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  610  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


N 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
B.  CIIAMISKRLAIX,  280  Washington  Street, 
.  BOSTON.  tf    .   j ,  june  16 


SELPHO'S  ANGLESEY  LEG  and  ARTIFICIAL 
HAND,  made  and  sold  by   WM.  SELPIIO,  No.  24 
Spring  Street,  New  York.  2t  july  7 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  public  favor  and  estimation. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  july  14 

V  j  PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the  Prize 
VM  Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  in 
Pi  London,  in  1851,  and  New  York,  in  1853,  as  theoest 
%  ]  in  Europe  or  America — and  is  now  manufactured  at 
1  378  Broadway,  New  York,  376  Chestnut  St.,  Phila., 
EfiL>~aml  Springfield,  Mass..  by  PALMER  &  Co.  lm 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

"We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shapeofase- 
ries  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  o\er  the  world  ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  83  per  volume. 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING-    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from .  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  GDC,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  W  E  N  T  Y  -  F  I  V  E  CENTS! 

It  can  bo  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  p^r  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR  I 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
Upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  Itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Treinout  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HOUSE  AM)  LAIN  I).- For  sale  cheap,  If  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-storr  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes' walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Bailroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  In 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      n  ar  17 
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SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beau  tilled,  and  one  whole  page 
of  Illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Tiirkk  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  £20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPFST  PAPER  IN  THIS  WOBLD ! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published* 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings  cannot  be  excelled. —  Dem.   Union,  Frederick,  Md . 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  eml>cUishcd  publications 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Mtddtetown  (Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
content.-*. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Conrant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — AVtr- 
ark{N.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  Went. —  Wanevtlle  (Arkansas) 
Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  (iazette,  William  sport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. — Subscriber's  letter, Beaufort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  kuowiug  that  107,000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. —  Evening  Gazttte,  Boston. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can, Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having.— 
Attica  (N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. —  Monmouth  Democrat,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Sub- 
scriber's tetter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Ua.h/  Times. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegnnt 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its -pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  41b"  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms  :— Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year.  £3  00 ;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00 ;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

O3"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

fcj^  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
fix  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  8ts.,  Boston. 

TIIE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polito  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
proso  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  Mii:  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  tho  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount) 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  arc  admitted  to  th» 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  thb 
mammoth:  size,  for  the  instruction  ond  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS  : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     u    7  00 

10        "  M     «    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  TriE  Flao  of  our  Union,  ami  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

WnoLESALR  Agents.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New- 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
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Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY  FIRKW'ORKS. 

We  have  placed  on  this  page  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  three  of  the  pieces  of  fireworks  which  fig- 
ured with  the  most  brilliant  Mat  in  the  recent  city 
celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  which  reflected 
so  much  credit  on  the  taste,  ingenuity  and  extraor- 
dinary skill  of  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Lanergan,  of 
the  .,Etna  Laboratory.  Fireworks  have  become  an  ob- 
ligate finale  to  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day, 
and  the  Common,  during  the  exhibition  of  these 
fe.ux  dejoie,  presents  the  most  striking  spectacle. 
There  are  congregated  a  formidable  body  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  local  population — old  and  young, 
male  and  female  ;  and  not  these  only,  but  immense 
delegations  from  neighboring  towns  and  counties, 
and  even  from  other  States,  whom  the  railroad  facil- 
ities accorded  by  the  different  corporations  on  this 
day  bring  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  It  is  a  curious 
spectacle  to  witness,  as  day  closes,  the  masses  of 
people  pouring  towards  our  unrivalled  Common. 
They  take  up  their  line  of  march  long  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion.    From  the  number  of  chairs  and  stools  carried 
by  the  vast  moving  columns  of  citizens  who  deploy 
upon  the  Common,  a  stranger  would  fancy  that  an 
enemy's  fleet  were  menacing  the  city  and  that  inhab- 
itants were  moving  out  with  their  personal  cft'ects. 
This  yearly  moving  of  furniture  to  the  Common  for 
the  accommodation  of  feminine  delicacy,  juvenile 
weakness  and  dilapidated  age,  is  a  comparatively 
novel  feature,  and  shows  that  we,  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, are  as  far  ahead  of  our  progenitors  in  mat- 
ters of  personal  luxury,  as  we  are  in  the  splendor  of 
our  pyrotechnic  exhibitions.    In  our  schoolboy  days 
the  only  resort  for  excessive  weariness  on  these  occa- 
sions, was  a  seat  upon  the  grass,  and  when  that  was  thoroughly 
saturated  with  dew  or  the  moisture  of  a  recent  shower,  it  was  rath- 
er a  dangerous  experiment.    Then,  too,  the  sufferings  of  a  father 
of  a  family  were  intense.    With  a  young  flock  clustering  at  his 
feet,  each  clamoring  to  be  lifted  to  the  altitude  of  a  full  grown  bi- 
ped at  every  wonderful  outburst  of  fire,  the  poor  man  had  to  per- 
form in  the  course  of  an  hour  a  lalior  to  which  any  one  of  the  la- 
bors of  Hercules  was  a  trifle,  though  compensated,  of  course,  bv 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  the  juveniles.   It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  how 
easily  we  were  pleased  in  those  days,  when  about 
five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  fireworks  were  shot 
off,  with  very  long  "  waits "  between  the  pieces. 
And  what  rockets  there  were  in  those  days !  Why, 
young  America  would  turn  up  its  little  nose  at  a 
whole  flight  of  them,  and  even  express  its  disap- 
probation audibly,  were  they  introduced  into  one  of 
our  modern  shows.    There  were  then  none  of  those 
heaven-defying  messengers  that  we  have  now,  that 
soar  high  up  into  the  night-black  vault  with  the  furi- 
ous scream  of  a  deadly  shell,  mounting  up,  up,  up, 
like  eagles,  and  then  bursting  with  a  terrific  explo- 
sion, spilling  over  the  sky  a  galaxy  of  many  colored 
stars  of  the  intensest  brilliancy,  fading  and  flickering 
away  in  wavering  scintillations,  beautiful  to  the  very 
last  dying  spark.    And  then  what  glorious  signal 
fires  we  have,  illuminating  a  vast  area  and  turning 
the  mass  of  upturned  faces  into  a  perfect  green  sea 
— dying  the  trees  of  a  deeper  emerald,  lighting  up 
every  spray,  and  scaring  the  birds  in  the  branches 
more  even  than  the  terrific  acclamations  that  follow 
the  display.    Pyrotechny  has  grown  into  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art.    Its  triumphs  are  truly  astonishing. 
We  have  flower  pieces,  in  which*  a  vast  bouquet  is 
represented  in  all  the  natural  colors,  intensified  by 
the  element  which  delineates  them.    The  complicat- 
ed movements,  the  magical  changes,  the  exciting  ex- 
plosions, the  intricate  forms  given  to  modern  pyro- 
technics, render  a  trulv  fine  exhibition  deeply  inter- 
esting, and  are  enough  to  turn  the  spectators  into 
a  multitude  of  fire-worshippers.    Messrs.  Sanderson 
&  Lanergan,  entrusted  with  the  display  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  are  among  the  first  pyrotechnists  of  this 
country,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  in  required  in  the  construction  of 
fireworks.    It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  black  and  white  anv  ad- 
equate idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  but  we 
were  so  much  pleased  with  three  of  the  designs,  that  we  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Barry  to  sketch  them  for  our  Pictorial,  and  he  has 
executed  the  task  with  his  usual   skill  and  ability.     One  of 
these  beautiful  pieces  represented  "  Tri-mount,"  or  "  Boston  as  it 
was,"  and  another,  "  Boston  as  it  is."    The  very  artistic  sim- 
plicity of  the  "  Tri-mount  "  piece  rendered  it  pecu'iarly  pleasing. 


In  the  distance  were  seen  the  three  hills,  a  portion  of  the  shore 
with  the  wigwams  of  the  red  men,  and,  in  the  foreground,  an  In- 
dian chieftain,  paddling  his  canoe  over  the  waters  now  covered 
with  the  gigantic  shipping  of  the  pale  faces.  The  whole  design 
was  enclosed  in  a  wreath  of  pine — an  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
sons  of  the  forest.  This  piece  changed  to  "  Boston  as  it  is," 
shown  in  our  second  engraving, — an  elaborate  piece  of  pyrotechny, 
representing  the  seal  of  the  city,  over  which  hung  the  arms  of 
Massachusetts,  while  at  the  sides  were  emblems  expressive  of  the 


BOSTON,  AS  IT  IS. 

improvement  and  advancement  of  our  city.  A  ribbon  encircled 
tin'  whole,  bearing  the  city  motto  in  letters  of  fire.  These  two 
struck  us  as  the  artistic  gems  of  the  minor  pieces.  The  grand 
concluding  portion  of  the  display — the  elaborate  character  of  which 
is  indicated  in  our  design — was  truly  a  triumph  of  pyrotechny. 
In  the  centre  was  a  colossal  armed  figure  of  Liberty,  standing  on 
a  massive  pedestal  formed  of  large  foliated  columns,  supporting 
the  eagle.  On  the  entablature  in  front,  the  word  "Liberty"  ap- 
peared conspicuously,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  stars,  and  connected 


with  laurel.    Below  this  was  an  immense  shield  of 
the  United  .States,  in  very  splendid  colors.  From 
this  central  portion  extended  columns,  hearing  na- 
tional devices,  and  supporting  eagles  and  stars.  On 
the  pannels  of  the  intercolumniations,  appeared  the 
names  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  revolution,  in 
scrolls  of  crimson  fire.    At  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
wings  were  very  large  and  beautiful  urns,  resting  on 
ornamental  bases,  with  the  inscription,  "July  4, 
1776."    The  urns  were  verv  appropriately  wreathed 
with   laurel  and  amaranth,  and   bore   the  words 
"  Washington,    "  Independence."    The  whole  piece 
formed  a  magnificent  national  tableau.    It  may  be 
interesting  to  our  distant  as  well  as  local  readers,  to 
see  how  rich  a  bill  of  fare  was  offered  by  our  pyro- 
technists on  this  anniversarv.    No.  1  was  the  Light 
of  Lilierty,  a  very  fine,  brilliant  and  dazzling  piece, 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  delight  bv  the 
thousands  of  spectators.    No.  2  was  entitled  the 
Crimean  Battery,  a  very  lively  and  belligerent  affair, 
vociferously  applauded,  particularly  by  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the  immense  assembly.    No.  3,  the  Phan- 
tasma,  was  an  elegant  and  fanciful  piece.    No.  4, 
the  Fontaine  d'Fau  (water-jet)  was  a  beautiful  imita- 
tion of  the  handiwork  of  nature.     It  was  a  little 
curious  to  observe  how  the  sparkling  spray  of  a  silver 
fountain  could  lie  so  closely  imitated  by  its  antipodal 
element.    No.  5,  the  Surprise,  was  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  display.    No.  6,  the  Kaleidoscope,  rightly 
named,  astonished  the  lieholder  by  the  magic  variety 
of  its  changes,  as  well  as  the  dazzling  ,colors  that 
were  so  tustcfullv  introduced.    No.  7  and  No.  8, 
Triinount  and  "  Boston  as  it  is,"  arc  pieces  that  have 
been  already  described,  as  forming  the  subjects  of 
two  of  our  illustrations.    Part  second  commenced 
with  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  runners,  called  the  Courantines.  No. 
2  a  French  Scroll,  was  very  tasteful  in  design  and  execution.  No. 
3,  Old  Ironsides,  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  audience  to  a 
high  degree  of  excitement.   The  name  alone  wus  a  stirring  appeal. 
No.  4  Mechanics,  was  a  very  pretty  emblematic  piece,  us  was  No. 
6,  entitled  Commerce.  The  Aurora,  N'o.  7,  was  a  wonderful  display 
of  pyrotechnic  skill  ;  while  the  closing  piece,  already  noticed,  was 
a  worthy  finale  to  the  grand  exhibition.    Shells  of  very  heavy 
calibre  were  fired  during  the  evening,  bursting  in  the  air,  filled 
with  all  the  minutiie  of  the  pyrotechnic  art.  Messrs. 
Sanderson  &  Lanergan  have  had  the  contract  for 
supplying  the  city  fireworks  for  several  successive 
years,  and  their  work  has  given  very  general  satis- 
faction.   They  have  also  supplied  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  New  England  with  pyro- 
technic displays  for  our  national  anniversary.  These 
gentlemen,  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  technical 
details  of  their  business,  add,  likewise,  great  artistic 
taste,  an  all-important  requisite  to  success  in  this  art. 
In  addition  to  the  public  displays,  it  is  fast  becoming 
customary  for  wealthy  individuals  to  exhibit  fireworks 
at  their  country  residences,  for  the  amusement  of 
their  friends.    Standing  on  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  on  the  night  of  the  Fourth,  the  whole  hori- 
zon uppeared,  at  intervals  blazing  with  rockets,  as  it 
illuminated  by  flashes  o£  lightning.    A  similar  sight 
is  witnessed  in  New  York,  where  there  is  an  incal- 
culable consumption  of  gunpowder  on  the  occasion. 
Surely  the  wish  of  the  patriot  Adams,  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  celebrating  this  anniversary,  has 
been  more  than  accomplished.    If  the  spirits  of  the 
patriots  are  permitted  to  revisit  our  sphere,  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  descendants, 
they  must  rejoice  at  the  proof  that  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism has  not  died  out  in  the  bosoms  of  the  masses ; 
but  the  people  of  this  country  are  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  devotedly  attached  to  Liberty  and  Union. 
The  ingredients  used  in  pyrotechny  are  very  costly, 
and  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  is  a  dangerous 
business,  and  requires  great  caution  in  the  use  of  the 
materials.    The  bases  of  the  operations  are  saltpetre, 
purified  for  the  purpose ;  sulphur,  charcoal  and  gun- 
powder, used  in  its  manufactured  state,  where  explo- 
sions are  required,  or  "  mealed,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  that  is 
ground  verv  fine,  when  instantaneous  explosion  is  not  desirable. 
Camphor,  alcohol  and  antimony  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  colored  stars,  and  tilings  of  different  metals,  together  with  stron- 
tian,  to  produce  brilliant-colored  flames.    Sal  ammoniac  produces 
a  green,  antimony  a  reddish,  and  rosin  a  copper-color.  The  science 
of  pyrotechny — for  it  is  a  science — is  constantly  advancing,  as  the 
memory  and  observation  of  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject will  prove. 
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VIEW  OF  NAHANT  HOTEL. 
There  are  few  watering-places  in  the  United  States  more  widely 
known  than  Nahant.  Few  strangers  come  to  our  Northern  metro- 
polis, in  the  summer  season,  without  paying  it  a  visit.  It  is  almost 
like  going  to  sea  to  go  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which 
pushes  its  Wd  front  far  out  into  the  ocean,  and  breasts  the  Atlan- 
tic surges  which  dash  continuously  against  its  iron  base.  The 
brief  voyage  thither  in  the  steamboat  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  that  can  be  taken.  It  gives  new  life  to  the  feeble  frame,  to  be 
wafted  on  the  deck  of  the  Nelly  Baker,  Captain  Kowell,  from  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  inner  bay  to  the  gloriously  cool  surface 
of  the  open  sea,  and  to  see  before  you  the  long  rocky  peninsula 
dotted  with  pleasant  summer  residences,  strctcliing  far  out  from 


die  mainland.  But  many  give  the  preference  to  the  land  route; 
the  drive  across  the  beaches,  with  a  fine  level  floor  of  sand  for  the 
horses'  feet,  and  the  rollers  curving  in  incessantly  on  the  seaward 
side,  rendering  it  a  most  delightful  excursion.  Nahant  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  arid  waste  of  roc  k  and  sand,  however.  The  variety 
of  scenery  comprised  within  its  limits  is  a  feature  in  which  it  has 
the  advantage  of  most  seaside  resorts.  Right  in  the  centre  of  Na- 
hant proper,  where  the  surface  sinks  into  a  deep  hollow,  there  is  a 
green  oasis  full  of  waving  trees,  and  gardens,  and  flowers,  and 
fruits,  which  is  quite  as  rural  as  many  a  rustic  dale  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  seaboard.  Hence  Nahant  has  for  more  than 
forty  years  been  a  favorite  resort,  and  representatives  from  almost 
every  Stale  in  the  Union  liave  .been  found  here  An  tlie  summer  sea- 


son. Hitherto  the  hotel  has  always  been  well  patronized,  but 
although  well  kept  by  Mr.  Drew,  it  was  not  extensive  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Col.  Stevens,  of  the  Revere,  so 
soon  as  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  enlarged  and  fitted  it  up 
throughout  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  It  now  possesses 
every  requirement  of  comfort  and  luxury.  It  is  provided  with  a 
costly  apparatus  for  warming  the  apartments,  so  that  now  the 
guests  arc  no  longer  obliged  to  take  wing  for  the  city  so  soon  as 
there  is  an  easterly  spell  of  weather.  Thus  the  season  at  Nahant 
begins  early  and  ends  late.  The  house  is  thronged  with  company, 
tlie  table  is  liberally  catered  for,  and  within  doors  everything  is  as 
agreeable  as  the  scenery  is  attractive  without.  Our  representation 
gives  a  fine  view  of  tliis  pleasant  hotel. 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITAXY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 

DT  AKTIIITR   MORTON,  A.  M. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  UMMn  VISITOR.  A    tmOWM'S  INVITATION. 

Tiik  night  liiul  cotnmtnCed  fair  anil  cloudless,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  hodr  advanced,  a  change  had  gradually  been  coming 
on  the  scene.  Mists  had  risen  from  the  valley,  chilling  the  frame 
of  the  benighted  travellers,  and  now  portentous  clouds  were  rising 
rapidly,  pushing  each  other  along,  their  black  drapery  almost 
■WOeplng  the  hills.  A  deep  hush  pervaded  all  nature  ;  hut  it  was 
not  a  BOOtbing  quiet,  it  was  that  unnatural  calm  which  is  the 
prophet  of  commotion.  Captain  (ionclli  rode  in  advance  of  his 
troop,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  his  brows 
knit  ill  the  effort  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  his  bridle-hand  Steady 
and  Ann,  feeling  his  horse's  mouth,  but  not  pulling  on  the  heavy 
bit.  Fronvtimc  to  time  he  loosened  his  sword  in  its  steel  sheath, 
and  from  time  to  time  Striking  back  his  rowels,  he  mended  the 
pace  of  his  powerful  but  somewhat  sluggish  charger. 

Meanwhile  the  men  conversed  with  each  other  in  whispers. 
Fierce  fellows,  who  passed  their  time  between  the  guard-room  and 
the  saddle,  who  bartered  hard  blows  for  bard  coin,  would  have 
charged  through  a  legion  in  the  broad  daylight,  they  liked  not 
this  midnight  excursion  to  which  they  had  been  summoned  from 
the  flagon  and  the  dice-box.  It  is  said  that  the  bravest  men  are 
cowards  in  the  dark,  anil  though  these  bravoes  rode  stirrup  to 
stirrup,  ami  wen  not  insensible  to  the  cheering  influence  of  com- 
panionship, still  the  gathering  storm  and  the  midnight  darkness, 
acting  on  their  superstitious  minds,  produced  a  vague  feeling  of 
terror. 

"  I  would  it  were  six  hours  later  or  earlier,"  muttered  I'ianori, 
n  Corsiean,  through  his  thick  moustache  to  his  (lank  comrade. 
"  Everything  betokens  a  storm,  and  the  lightning  loves  to  play 
with  a  steel  corslet,  and  often  finds  a  crevice  in  a  gorget  that 
lanccpoint  could  never  discover.  And  they  do  say,"  he  added, 
"  that  the  evil  one  rides  abroad  on  such  nights  as  this,  with  a  train 
of  spirits  from  the  place  of  torment  for  attendants.  Mortal  foe 
1  fear  not — but  I  can't  light  with  phantoms  i'  the  dark." 

"  Tush  !"  replied  his  comrade.  "  1  am  proof  against  the  spirits 
of  the  air.  I  wear  a  blessed  relic  next  my  heart,  which  cost  me  a 
round  score  of  ducats.  I  grudged  the  reil  gold,  when  I  was  chaf- 
fering with  the  Capuchin  about  the  bargain,  for  the  golden  sun- 
shine was  blazing  through  the  guard-room  windows,  and  I 
thought,  had  the  huckster  been  other  than  a  priest  and  no  lookers 
on  at  hand,  I  would  have  paid  him  with  steel  from  my  dagger 
sheath  rather  than  coin  front  my  purse.  Hut  now  the  relic  ol  the 
blessed  saint  I  feel  to  be  beyond  all  price." 

"  Look  !"  said  the  Corsiean.  "  Do  you  see  that  pale  blue  flame 
on  the  lance-points  of  our  tile  leaders  >.  By  all  the  saints  !  my 
own  spear-head  is  blazing!  It  is  an  evil  omen."  And  the  Savage 
hireling  crossed  himself. 

The  phenomenon  that  alarmed  him  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  stee!  lance-points  of  the  riders 
having  attracted  the  electricity  of  the  low  hung  clouds,  but  in 
those  davs  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  ignorant. 
Other  soldiers  perceived  it,  and  murmurs  arose. 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks!"  cried  the  stern  voice  of  the  leader,  as 
be  reined  back  bis  horse  to  allow  the  troop  to  close  up.  "  What 
is  the  reason  of  these  unseemly  murmurs  >.  Gottfried,  w  hat  is  it  !" 

The  man  be  addressed  was  a  veteran  German,  who,  though 
sixtv  years  of  age,  was  as  erect  and  active  as  any  man  in  the 
command. 

"  Noble  captain,"  said  the  veteran,  saluting  his  officer,  "  if  you 
will  but  look  around  you,  you  will  see  cause  enough  for  the  mur- 
muring. The  foul  fiend  and  his  imps  are  abroad  to-night,  I  verily 
believe,  anil  he  hath  affixed  his  signal-lights  to  every  lance-point." 

"  And  if  he  were  here  with  a  legion  of  his  imps,"  replied  the 
leader,  raising  bis  voice  so  that  every  one  of  the  men  heard  him, 
"  I  should  spit  at  and  defy  him.  Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  a 
Christian  prince,  and  true  children  of  the  church,  every  cut-throat 
of  us  ?    The  powers  of  darkness  cannot  prevail  against  us." 

"  But,  noble  captain,"  continued  the  veteran,  "  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  are  portentous.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  fearful  storm. 
Don't  you  bear  the  batteries  of  heaven  opening  overhead  ?" 

"  The  sooner  then  that  wc  ac  complish  our  orders  the  letter. 
The  prince  hath  sent  us  forth  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  it  shall 
be  accomplished,  if  the  heavens  rain  fire  and  the  earth  opens  be- 
neath my  horse's  feet.  Forward  then,  comrades  ;  make  good 
use  of  your  rowels,  and  the  sooner  will  you  return  to  cup  and 
trencher." 

Stirring  bis  horse  with  the  steel,  Gonelli  dashed  onward,  follow- 
ed by  his  troop  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  for  a  few  minutes  nothing  in- 
terrupted the  unnatural  bush  of  the  night  but  the-  clatter  of  hoof, 
the  ringing  of  curb-chains,  and  the  clash  of  scabbard  and  stirrup. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  however,  when  the  storm  overtook 
them.  It  burst  down  with  fearful  fury ;  the  wind,  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane, roaring  through  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  twisting  branches 
from  trees  and  strewing  them  in  the  road,  while  peal  on  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  very  earth.  The  lightning  blazed  from  every 
point  of  the  compass — piercing,  blinding  flashes,  cleaving  the  air 


at  every  moment,  nnd  terrifying  the  horses  so  that  it  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  riders  to  control  them.  The  plumnge  was 
tost  .-.ml  torn  on  the  crests  of  the  cavaliers,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  bend  forward  over  their  saddle-bows  to  resist  the  fury  of 
the  sweeping  blast.  The  rain,  at  first  pattering  in  huge  drops, 
came  down  at  last  in  a  deluge,  so  that  the  whole  country,  sheeted 
with  water,  nnd  blazing  with  lightning,  looked  like  a  sea  of  fire. 

Captain  t  ionclli  summoned  the  Spaniard,  Kamon,  to  bis  side. 

"  Know  you  whereabouts  we  are  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ay,  captain,  I  could  find  my  way  hither  like  n  sleuth-bound 
in  the  dark,  and  there  is  light  enow,  by  the  mass  !  to  discern  the 
smallest  object.    Wc  arc  almost  at  the  turn  now." 

"  And  then  !" 

"  I  will  lead  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Gonelli,  "and  beware  of  misleading  me." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  riding  to  the  front. 

The  troop  followed  in  single  file.  The  guide  suddenly  wheeled 
his  horse,  and  stooping,  to  nvoid  the  hanging  branches  of  a  sturdy- 
oak,  turned  to  the  left  into  a  bridle-path  through  a  wood.  The 
ground  b.re  was  very  slippery,  anil  the  riders  necessarily  slacken- 
ed their  pace  as  they  advanced.  They  soon  came  to  a  torrent, 
commonly  a  mere  thread  of  water,  but  now  increased  prodigious- 
ly in  volume  by  the  rain.  Through  this  they  boldly  dashed, 
though  the  water  rose  to  their  saddle  girths,  and  then  struggled  up 
the  opposite  bank.  After  riding  a  few  bundled  yards  farther,  the 
guide  drew  rein. 

"  Captain,"  be  whispered,  "we  have  reached  the  spot." 

"  "Fis  well,"  answered  Gonelli,  and  wheeling  his  horse,  he  gave 
the  command  to  halt,  in  a  low  but  perfectly  audible  tone.  "  You 
will  keep  the  men  here,  Gottfried,"  he  added,  addressing  the  Ger- 
man veteran,  "  till  I  return.    See  that  no  man  leave*  his  saddle." 

He  then  moved  forward  with  the  Spaniard.  They  soon  reached 
a  building  of  some  size,  when  the  captain  halted,  and  giving  his 
bridle-rein  to  Kamon,  dismounted,  and  approaching  a  low  door 
studded  with  spikes,  knocked  loudly  on  it  with  bis  mailed  hand. 
There  was  no  reply  for  some  minutes.  He  repeated  the  summons, 
and  after  another  delay  a  wicket  in  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
voice  inquired  : 

"  Who  goes  there  V 

"  A  friend,"  wis  the  reply.  "  A  benighted  traveller,  overtaken 
by  the  storm." 

"  Wait,  friend,  till  I  undo  the  bolts,  and  then  you  shall  find  a 
welcome  entrance,"  replied  the  voice. 

In  n  short  time  the  door  was  opened,  and  Gonelli  sprang  into 
the  building,  and  closed  it  behind  him.  At  the  sight  of  an  armed 
man,  Tonio,  the  jester,  for  it  was  be  who  had  n]jciicd  the  door, 
started  back,  nearly  extinguishing  the  torch  he  held,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  terror. 

"  Not  a  whisper,  knave  !"  said  the  soldier,  sternly,  "  or — "  and 
],e  laid  bis  band  menacingly  on  his  dagger. 

"  Good  signor  soldier,"  said  the  jester,  between  bis  chattering 
teeth,  "  you  would  not  harm  a  poor  fool." 

"  Not  if  the  poor  fool  acts  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  and  keeps 
his  tongue  w  ithin  his  teeth." 

"  There's  many  a  wise  man  who  cannot  govern  bis  tongue,  and 
you  expect  a  poor  fool  to  do  so.  Many,  sir,  methinks  I  should 
hail  you  as  a  brother." 

"  Silence,  dog  ;  is  your  master  within  %" 

"  My  master  is  w  ithin,  most  noble  signor,  but  be  is  not  visible 
on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  He  is  Buffering  an 
occultation — an  eclipse." 

"Lead  me  to  hian,  sirrah/'  said  the  soldier,  fiercely,  grasping 
the  jester  by  the  collar.    "  I  am  weary  of  this  bantering." 

"  If  you  mean  him  harm,"  said  the  jester,  warming  in  turn, 
and  shaking  off  the  soldier's  grasp,  "  you  shall  only  reach  him 
over  my  dead  body." 

"  Bravely  said  !"  exclaimed  the  soldier.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man- 
at-arms  is  in  that  fool's  bead  of  thine.  I  seek  not  to  harm  your 
master,  that  I  tell  you  on  the  word  of  a  soldier.  Does  that  suit 
you  '." 

"  Since  there  is  no  better  pledge,  I  must  e'en  rest  contented. 
And  there  i.i  something  in  your  looks  that  assures  ine  you  would 
not  deceive.  Then  follow,  most  noble  signor,  and  I  will  conduct 
you  to  the  apartment  of  the  lord  of  the  villa,  without  the  slightest 
fear  that  you  will  stab  me  in  the  back  as  I  precede  you.  March 
on — folly  first,  valor  afterward." 

Treading  close  upon  the  hi  els  of  Tonio,  the  captain  ascended 
to  the  second  floor,  and  then,  after  passing  through  a  long  corridor, 
paused,  with  his  conductor,  before  a  door. 

"  Shall  I  disturb  the  sweet  slumbers  of  my  lord  V  asked  Tonio. 

"  Knock,  sirrah,  without  more  ado !"  said  Gonelli. 

The  jester  knocked. 

"  Who  goes  there  I"  said  a  voice  from  within. 

"It  is  I — Tonio,  your  friend  and  counsellor,"  replied  the  jester. 

"Is  it  morning — is  it  time  to  rise  ?"  asked  Giulio,  from  within. 

"  It  is  not  morning,  but  it  is  time  to  rise,"  replied  Tonio.  "  Here 
is  a  gallant  gentleman  to  pay  his  service  to  your  greatness." 

"  This  is  some  foolery  of  thine,  knave,"  replied  Giulio,  in  an 
angrv  voice.  "  But  if  thou  art  playing  me  a  trick  at  this  unsea- 
sonable hour,  thy  back  and  the  scourge  shall  be  made  acquainted." 

"  No  need  of  an  introduction,  they  are  old  frieuds,"  muttered 
Tonio,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door,  and  holding  his  torch  on  high, 
led  the  visitor  to  his  master's  bedside. 

As  soon  as  Giulio's  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  be 
sprang  from  the  bed  nnd  grasped  for  his  sword,  which  usually  lay 
beside  him — but  it  was  gone. 

"  Traitor  I"  he  cried,  grasping  Tonio  by  the  throat.  "  You  have 
betrayed  and  disarmed  me  I" 

"  Don't  harm  the  fool,"  said  the  captain.  "  Here  is  your  wea- 
pon.   The  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  it,  I  seized  it.    Not  that  it 


would  avail  anything  against  a  coat  of  mail,  but  gentlemen  roused 
suddenly  out  of  their  slumbers,  are  apt  to  do  rash  things  when 
they  first  waken." 

"  Whence  come  you  ?  Who  arc  yon !  What  is  your  purpose  1" 
asked  Giulio. 

"  From  l'armn — captain  of  the  ducal  guard — to  conduct  you  to 

court,"  answered  Gonelli. 

"  Where  are  yonr  credentials  ?" 

"  Here,"  replied  the  captain,  presenting  a  parchment  scroll  to 
Giulio. 

The  latter  pcrnsed  it  thoughtfully.  He  appeared  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, but  he  answered : 

"  Retire  for  a  moment.  I  will  dress  myself,  inform  my  sister  of 
this  circnmstancc,  and  then  lie  ready  to  depart." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  cannot  permit  you  to  com- 
municate with  any  one." 

"  Not  with  my  sister  V 

"  With  no  one  whomsoever." 

Giulio  glanced  at  Tonio  in  n  peculiar  manner,  the  latter  replied 
by  a  look  of  intelligence,  nnd  nodded.  The  keen  eye  of  the  sol- 
dier noted  these  signs.  Without  saying  a  word  bu  beckoned  to 
the  jester,  and  they  left  Giulio  alone  to  perform  his  toilet. 

"  Now,  my  friend,"  said  Gonelli,  "isn't  this  a  fine  night,  or 
rather  morning,  for  time  is  verging  on  the  latter,  for  a  ride  ?" 

"  The  storm  is  hardly  over,"  said  the  jester.  "  But  for  them 
that  like  the  saddle,  all  hours  arc  propitious." 

"  Well,  how  should  yon  like  to  accompany  yonr  master?" 

"  Well  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  Tonio.  "And 
now  1  think  of  it,  I'll  go  and  saddle  my  mule." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain,  lay- 
ing nn  iron  gmsp  upon  bis  shoulder. 

The  jester  looked  disconcerted.  . 

"  You  are  fond  of  my  company,"  he  muttered,  ironically. 

"  So  much  so  that  1  cannot  spare  you  from  my  sight  a  single 
moment.  And  yet  so  jealous  am  I,  that  if  you  attempt  to  desert 
me,  I'll  cut  your  throat  from  car  to  ear." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  such  an  open  conntennncc,"  said  the 
jester  uneasily.    "  Is  that  the  way  you  cut  your  acquaintances  V 

"  When  they  show  an  inclination  to  cut  and  nm,"  replied  the 
captain,  grimly. 

At  this  moment  Giulio  appeared.  He  was  plainly  attired,  and 
bad  thrown  his  cloak  over  bis  shoulders.  He  wore  a  sheathed 
rapier  at  his  belt.    He  looked  pale  and  firm. 

"  Tonio,  you  will  remain  here  until  my  return,"  said  he. 

"Answer  him  'yes,'"  whispered  Gonelli,  in  the  jester's  cor. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  signor,"  replied  Tonio. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  word  as  a  soldier,"  continued  Giulio, 
addressing  Gonelli,  "  that  you  have  shown  me  all  your  instruc- 
tions, and  that,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  no  harm  is  designed 
to  ine  or  mine." 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  replied  the  captain,  "  I  have  dealt  fairly 
with  you,  and  know  of  no  evil  beyond  this  compulsory  visit  to  the 
court." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  signor  ;  lead  on." 

They  stood  without  the  villa,  when  at  a  signal  from  their  leader 
the  troop  advanced  from  the  thicket  where  they  hud  l>cen  posted. 

"  You  give  me  a  numerous  guard  of  honor,"  said  Giulio. 

The  captain  made  no  reply.  One  of  the  troopers  led  up  a 
horse  which  Giulio  mounted.  He  was  then  confided  to  the  care 
of  the  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  who  was  ordered  to  commence  bis 
inarch. 

"  Kememlier  what  I  told  you,  Tonio,"  be  said,  as  be  rode  away. 
"  Ay,  signor,  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

When  they  had  all  ridden  off  except  the  captain,  he  turned  to 
the  jester,  and  said  :  . 

"  And  now,  my  man,  we'll  follow." 

"Ay,  noble  captain — I  will  but  go  and  get  my  mule." 

"  Nay,  you  shall  Iks  lnstter  mounted,"  said  the  soldier,  laying  on 
the  jester's  arm  that  same  mailed  hand  the  weight  of  which  he 
had  l>cforc  felt.  "  You  shall  have  a  seat  behind  ine  on  my  own 
good  charger." 

He  changed  his  gmsp  to  the  jester's  collar,  and  used  it  as  an 
assistance  in  mounting  his  horse  ;  then,  swinging  the  mnn  off  his 
feet  with  an  exertion  of  bis  giant  strength,  he  placed  him  on  the 
snddle. 

"  Now  take  a  firm  hold  of  my  belt,"  said  he,  "  for  my  horse  is 
a  high  stepper." 

Striking  the  rowels  into  his  charger's  flanks,  the  Captain  follow- 
ed the  trail  of  his  band,  the  rear  of  which  they  soon  overtook. 
Tonio  was  very  uneasy.  Daylight  was  npproacbing,  and  he 
knew  that,  should  the  I ..nl \  Estella  discover  the  doors  of  the  villa 
open  and  her  brother  gone,  she  would  suspect  foul  play,  and  Ikj 
nearly  distracted  at  the  event.  He  wns  anxious  to  relate  the  affair 
exactly  as  it  stood.  He  could  conceive  no  better  plan  than  slip- 
ping quickly  off  the  horse,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck, 
but  the  captain  must  have  divined  bis  intentions,  for  suddenly 
drawing  his  rein,  be  remarked  : 

"  Tonio,  I  see  you're  a  bad  horseman,  and  if  I  don't  have  a 
care  for  you,  you  will  catch  a  bad  fall." 

Thereupon  this  benevolent  officer  unbuckled  his  l>elt  and  pass- 
ing it  round  both  Tonio  and  himself,  buckled  it  firmly,  taking 
care  to  secure  the  jester's  arms  beneath  the  cincture. 

"  Now  you  are  safe,"  said  he,  pleasantly,  "  and  you  can  enjoy 
your  ride." 

In  this  manner^  the  captain  silent  from  habit  and  the  jester 
from  wrath  and  disappointment,  they  rode  on  some  miles,  keeping 
u  little  in  the  rear  of  the  escort.  At  last,  after  a  period  of  time 
which  seemed  an  age  to  the  poor  jester,  the  cavalier  halted  bis 
horse  and  unbuckled  his  belt,  and  suffered  Tonio  to  slide  to  the 
ground. 
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"  Now,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  the  villa  which  I  had  forgotten  your  master  told  you  not 
to  leave.  How  thoughtless  of  me  !  And  how  sorry  I  am  not  to 
have  a  horse  to  offer  you.  It  will  take  you  full  two  hours  to  walk 
back.  Farewell." 

With  this,  the  captain  rode  off  sharply,  leaving  the  jester  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  The  fiends  seize  you  !"  muttered  the  jester.  "  What  a  thor- 
ough knave  that  is.  But  he  reckons  without  his  host.  Two  hours 
to  the  villa  !  He  little  knows  how  fleet  of  foot  I  am.  Now  for  it. 
If  I  die  on  the  track,  that  iron-coated,  iron-hearted  villain  will  pay 
for  it  some  day  or  other,  if  there  is  justice  anywhere." 

And  girding  up  his  loins,  Tonio  started  back  at  a  flight  of  speed 
which  justified  his  boasting.  In  less  than  one  hour  he  reached  the 
villa,  panting,  it  is  true,  with  his  exertions,  but  sound  in  wind  and 
limb. 

It  was  high  time.  Morning  had  dawned,  and  the  Signora  Es- 
tclla,  who  was  the  earliest  riser  at  Monte  Rosa,  had  already  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  her  brother.  Tonio  encountered  her  on  the 
threshold,  and  her  first  words  were  : 

"  Where  is  my  brother  ?    What  has  befallen  him  V 

"  He  is  gone  to  Parma,"  gasped  the  jester. 

"  Alone  %" 

"  No,  signora.  Carried  off  by  a  troop  of  the  duke's  horse. 
They  took  me  half  way,  the  villains,  and  then  dropped  me  like  a 
bad  bargain,  in  the  road." 

"  His  life  is  in  danger  !"  shrieked  Estella. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  answered  the  jester,  "  but  his  liberty 
perhaps." 

Estella  wrung  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Alas !  alas  !"  she  cried,  "  this  usurping  duke  is  destined  to  be 
the  ruin  of  our  house  1  But  I  must  dry  my  tears,  and  think  and 
act !" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DUCAL  COURT.  A  SURPItlSE. 

After  Captain  Gondii  had  dismissed  Tonio  he  rode  forward 
and  joined  Giulio  Brigaldi,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  few  words, 
but  as  they  were  answered  with  monosyllabic  brevity,  the  conver- 
sation was  not  continued.  Giulio  rode  on  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  His  position  was  somewhat  anomalous.  Captain  Go- 
ndii had  been  sent  with  instructions  to  incite  him  to  court,  but  to 
bring  him  thither  by  force,  if  he  were  recusant.  Inestimable  cour- 
tesy !  The  aggravating  circumstances  of  instant  departure  and 
of  non-intercourse  with  his  household,  might  or  might  not  have 
been  a  subordinate  assumption  of  power,  and  yet  Giulio  strongly 
suspected  the  duke  of  verbally  ordering  every  detail  of  his  arrest 
and  abduction.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  thought  of  his  sister,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  escaping  by  a  sudden  dash,  but  the  moment 
he  glanced  at  his  escort,  he  perceived  the  impossibility  of  execut- 
ing any  such  project.  The  riders  were  formed  in  a  deep,  compact 
column,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  was  placed.  On  his  left  rode 
Gondii,  a  man  of  giant  strength,  while  his  lieutenant,  a  perfect 
Hercules,  flanked  him  on  the  other  side.  He  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
moving  steel  fortress,  a  huge  machine,  as  it  were,  which  he  could 
no  more  penetrate  than  he  could  lea])  through  a  wall  of  solid  rock. 
Bitter  as  these  reflections  were  to  him,  his  high  spirit  came  to  his 
aid,  and  he  resolved  to  brave  whatever  might  befall  him  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  his  blood. 

It  was  broad  day  when  Captain  Gondii  answered  the  challenge 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  he  had  selected  for  his  entrance  to  the 
city  and  rodo  within  the  walls.  Clattering  over  the  stones  the 
troop  trotted  through  the  streets,  approached  the  palace  and  en- 
tered by  a  broad  gateway  the  vast  enclosure  formed  by  the 
quadrangular  pile. 

A  few  persons  were  sauntering  about  the  courtyard.  The  first 
that  Giulio  recognized,  expecting  indeed  to  see  no  one  he  knew, 
was  Ferrado.  The  hitter  rushed  forward,  aided  him  to  alight  and 
shook  hands  with  him  with  unfeigned  cordiality. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  the  master  of  horse,  "  you  are  the  very 
last  person  I  expected  to  sec  here  !  Has  the  duke  rescinded  his 
order  of  banishment,  and  have  you  tired  so  soon  of  solitude  ?" 

"  I  am  here  by  invitation  of  the  duke,"  answered  Giulio,  bitter- 
ly. "  He  was  so  bent  on  my  company  that  he  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer — would  not  even  give  me  time  to  make  preparations 
for  my  journey — and  you  see  what  a  splendid  escort  he  has  given 
me !" 

Gondii  beckoned  Ferrado  out  of  car-shot,  and  they  whispered 
toge  ther  very  earnestly  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  Ferrado  re- 
turned to  his  relation's  side,  the  horses  of  the  troopers  were  led 
off  to  their  stables,  and  the  officers  repaired  to  their  barracks. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Ferrado,  that  you  knew  nothing  of 
my  arrest  1"  asked  Giulio. 

*'  Nothing,  upon  ray  honor,  nor  can  I  conjecture  what  the 
duke's  intentions  arc  with  regard  to  you.  Gondii  has  just  given 
mc  verbal  instructions  to  attend  to  your  wants,  and  to  present  you 
to  the  duke." 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  given  mc  so  gentlemanly  a  jailor  at  least." 

"  Don't  persist  in  calling  yourse  lf  a  prisoner.  The  duke  may 
intend  to  open  a  brilliant  career  to  you,  in  atonement  for  his  errors 
and  neglect  in  the  past.  But,  in  the  meantime,  come  to  my 
apartments." 

"  Ferrado  !"  said  the  young  man,  "  this  Parma  I  revisit  has 
changed  from  the  city  I  remember — the  city  of  my  heart.  The 
same  palaces,  the  same  villas,  the  same  fountains,  and  the  same 
irardens  meet  my  eye — but  the  population  of  the  streets  is  differ- 
ent. Not  in  my  father's  time  were  troops  of  male  and  female 
mendicants,  in  sordid  rags,  hollow-eyed,  wan  and  sickly,  seen 
moving  through  the  streets." 


"  They  arc  disgusting  objects,  these  beggars,"  answered  Ferra- 
do, "  they  are  eyesores — they  must  be  removed  from  the  public 
way." 

"  Better  remove  the  poverty,"  answered  Giulio,  as  they  entered 
the  palace. 

The  apartments  of  the  equerry  were  sumptuously  furnished. 
Gilded  chairs  covered  with  three-pile  Genoa  velvet,  were  arranged 
around  the  walls,  on  which  hung  huge  Venetian  mirrors  and  pic- 
tares,  while  silver  branches  holding  wax  candles  were  profusely 
introduced. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  prince  who  lodges  his  subjects  in  this 
style  V  said  Ferrado,  pointing  out  this  magnificence  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  guest. 

"  I  should  rather  sec  plain  furniture  in  the  palace,  and  fewer 
rags  in  the  streets." 

"  Pooh !  still  harping  on  the  beggars  !  The  priests  tell  us  that 
the  poor  are  always  with  us." 

"And  so  we  must  seek  to  increase  poverty  !  Admirable  logic!" 

"  I  have  no  disposition  to  discuss  political  economy  with  you, 
Signor  Philosopher,  but  had  much  rather  discuss  a  good  breakfast 
which  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  next  room.  Will  you  honor  my 
repast  by  sharing  it  ?" 

Giulio  had  half  a  mind  not  to  break  bread  in  the  palace  of  the 
duke,  but  an  instant's  reflection  taught  him  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  to  say  the  truth,  his  ride  had  given  him  a  keen 
appetite.  He  accordingly  sat  down  with  Ferrado  in  the  next 
room,  and  did  ample  justice  to  his  cheer.  When  the  repast  was 
over,  Ferrado  showed  him  his  wardrobe. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  take  your  choice  of  these  dresses  ;  they 
are  new  and  will  fit  you.  How  will  you  array  yourself  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Sake  ?  Here's  a  suit  of  blue  and  silver.  Or  do 
you  prefer  one  of  purple  velvet  and  gold  ?    Suit  your  fancy." 

"  I  thank  you,  Ferrado,"  answered  Giulio,  coldly.  "  When  I 
have  cleansed  the  travel  stains  from  my  own  dress,  I  shall  be 
sufficiently  presentable.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  borrowed 
plumage  of  a  courtier." 

"As  you  please,"  replied  the  equerry,  a  little  piqued  at  the 
refusal. 

Yet  the  manly  beauty  of  Giulio's  face  and  figure  needed  no 
adventitious  aid  from  dress.  His  plain,  dark  suit  well  became 
his  person,  which  was  both  elastic  and  muscular,  and  when  he 
had  completed  the  arrangements  of  his  costume,  even  Ferrado 
could  not  help  envying  his  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  apparel,  though  he  himself  blazed  with  purple  velvet, 
embroidery,  lace,  gold,  jewels  and  plumes. 

At  last  an  usher  appeared  to  conduct  Fen-ado  and  his  com- 
panion to  the  presence  of  the  duke.  They  passed  up  a  long  mar- 
ble staircase  and  reached  a  spacious  ante-chamber,  lined  with  the 
steel-clad  halberdiers  of  the  ducal  guard.  Thence  they  were 
ushered  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  the  frescoed  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  cream- 
colored  marble,  while  ladies  and  courtiers  crowding  the  floor 
in  dazzling  array,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  flower 
garden,  and  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  On  a  marble 
platform  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  on  a  carved  and  gild- 
ed throne  overhung  with  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  sat  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  his  splendid 
robes. 

But  Giulio  was  unmoved  by  this  display.  He  moved  towards 
the  throne  with  a  firm  and  elastic  step,  and  a  serene  counte- 
nance, and  respectfully  paid  his  obeisance  to  the  sovereign.  The 
duke  arose,  and  descending  to  meet  him,  took  his  hand. 

"  Nephew,"  said  he,  while  the  courtiers  fell  ,  back  to  a  respect- 
ful distance,  so  that  the  interview  was  in  a  measure  private,  "  it 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met." 

"  That  was  not  entirely  my  fault;  my  liege,"  replied  Giulio. 

"It  is  needless  to  remind  us  of  that,"  said  tho  duke,  a  slight 
shade  of  color  mantling  his  usually  pallid  check.  "  I  trust  your 
ride  from  Monte  Rosa  did  not  fatigue  you  too  much." 

"  I  am  a  hunter  and  hardened  by  the  exertions  of  the  chase. 
But  I  was  hurried  hither  somewhat  ruddy." 

"  What !  did  Gondii  dare  affront  a  relation  of  mine  ?  He  shall 
pay  dearly  for  it,"  said  the  duke,  with  affected  anger. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  ho  did  but  follow  out  tho  spirit  of  your  orders, 
which  he  showed  me." 

The  duke  bit  his  lip. 

"  The  change  of  scene  must  appear  striking  to  you,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence.  "  Do  you  not  think  we  are  worthy 
to  sustain  tho  honors  of  our  station  ?  There  is  no  ducal  court 
that  is  said  to  surpass  ours  in  magnificence." 

"  I  should  appreciate  it  better,  my  lord,"  replied  Giulio,  "had 
I  not  witnessed  so  much  misery  in  the  street.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, tho  true  glory  of  a  ruler  lies  in  the  comfort  of  his  people." 

"  Giulio,  you  were  born  for  a  courtier,"  said  the  duke,  ironi- 
cally. 

"  I  was  born  to  utter  my  free  thoughts  as  they  sprung  from  my 
heart  to  my  lips,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"You  are  not  unlike  your  father — my  poor,  poor  brother!" 
said  the  duke.  "You  have  grown  up  his  very  image,"  lie  mill- 
ed, gazing  keenly  upon  his  nephew;  "  the  very  figure,  air,  voice 
and  sentiments  I  They  tell,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  that 
you  are  wedded  to  a  rural  life." 

"  They  have  informed  you  truly,  my  lord,"  replied  Giulio. 
"  Nothing  can  tempt  me  to  abandon  it.  I  have  had,  indeed,  to 
be  frank  with  you,  ambitious  dreams  at  times,  but  I  am  satisfied 
thev  were  only  idle  illusions,  and  that  my  heart  is  at  Monte  Rosa." 

"Nay,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  affected  kindness,  "you 
have  no  right  to  bury  yourself  in  obscurity,  your  talents  deserve 
another  sphere." 

" I  am  content,"  replied  Giulio.    "And  the  more  so,  since  I 


have  again  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  the  hollow  splendors  u. 
high  station." 

"Nephew,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  wish  to  make  friends  with  you. 
I  propose  to  attach  you  to  our  person ;  to  give  you  rank,  splendid 
apparel,  fortune !    What  say  yon  to  the  offer  !" 

"  That  I  respectfully  decline  it,  my  lord.  It  would  not  add 
to  my  happiness,  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  service." 

"I  am  not  used,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "to 
have  my  good  offices  rejected.  But  if  you  imagino  you  cannot 
serve  me,  you  are  mistaken.  What  say  you  to  a  commission  in 
my  guards  ?" 

"  The  rank  has  no  temptation  for  me.  We  live  in  a  period  of 
peace.  It  would  vex  my  soul  to  command  a  guard  of  honor ; 
day  after  day  to  go  through  the  same  dull  routine,  to  marshal 
a  band  of  idle  men,  to  be  the  director  of  a  mere  court  pageant. 
I  could  not  endure  it." 

"  Yet  tho  profession  of  arms,"  said  the  duke,  "  is  usually  tempt- 
ing to  a  young  man  of  spirit." 

"Ay,  when  the  war-trumpet  wakes  the  land,"  replied  Giulio, 
fire  flashing  from  his  eyes.  "  Wore  the  state  menaced,  were  my 
country  in  danger,  then  I  would  not  wait  for  rank  and  emolu- 
ment to  win  me  to  your  service.  If  not  otherwise,  then,  forget- 
ful and  disdainful  of  rank,  I  would  enter  the  ranks  as  a  volun- 
teer, asking  nothing  but  where  I  might  meet  the  enemy.  But 
O,  I  feel  tho  temptation — the  intoxication  of  a  command  in  time, 
of  war.  I  know  how  glorious  it  must  be,  at  the  head  of  a  gal- 
lant band  of  lances,  to  hurl  destruction  on  the  foe — to  carry  the 
colors  of  your  country  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  array,  to 
raise  the  shout  of  victory  upon  the  hard-fought  field,  or  even  to 
die  in  achieving  it,  with  that  shout  ringing  in  your  ears." 

At  this  moment,  the  crimson  drapery  behind  them  parted,  and 
a  beautiful  woman,  splendidly  attired,  her  countenance  flushed 
with  warm  color,  her  eyes  shaming  the  diamonds  that  blazed 
upon  her  person,  advanced  upon  the  platform.  Giulio  stood 
transfixed  as  this  radiant  vision  burst  upon  his  sight.  He  had 
recognized,  with  astonishment,  tho  lady  of  the  fairies'  glen. 

"  Margarita — daughter — "  said  the  duke,  "  this  is  Giulio,  your 
cousin." 

The  lady,  trembling  and  blushing,  extended  her  hand.  Giulio 
knelt,  and  with  a  hand  that  trembled  also,  raised  hers  to  his 
lips,  and  imprinted  thereon  a  respectful  kiss  of  homage. 

"  We  have  met  before,"  murmured  the  princess  to  her  father. 

"  How?  where'?"  cried  the  duke. 

"  At  the  hunting  party  in  the  forest.  Our  brave  young  kins- 
man saved  my  life." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   TRINCESS  MARGARITA. 

The  duke  was  surprised  when  he  learned  from  the  lips  of  his 
daughter  the  fact  that  it  was  her  cousin  who  had  rendered  her  such 
important  assistance  on  tho  occasion  of  her  accident  on  the  day 
of  the  hunting  party.  Secretly  he  was  displeased  with  the  occur- 
rence, but  he  could  do  no  less  than  thank  Giulio  in  warm  terms, 
which  contrasted,  however,  with  the  coldness  of  his  tone  and  ex- 
pression, for  the  service  he  had  rendered.  After  thus  expressing 
himself,  he  retired  with  the  Princess  Margarita,  leaving  the  young 
man  bewildered  and  yet  pleasantly  excited  by  the  unexpected 
meeting. 

Ferrado  came  up  to  him,  and  affected  to  congratulate  him 
warmly. 

"  Bravo,  kinsman,"  said  he,  "  your  fortune  is  made.  You  have 
placed  our  duke  under  tho  deepest  obligations.  He  cannot  do 
too  much  to  repay  you.  Either  as  courtier  or  soldier,  a  brilliant 
career  lies  before  you.  Why  man  !"  ho  added,  " how  thoughtful 
and  absent-minded  you  appear.    What  arc  you  thinking  of?" 

"Of  Monte  Rosa,"  replied  Giulio. 

"  You  are  perfectly  incorrigible,"  said  Ferrado. 

At  this  moment,  a  beautiful  young  page  made  his  appearance, 
and  approached  Giulio. 

"  You  will  please  to  follow  me,  signor,"  said  he. 

"And  pray,  young  sir,  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  !" 
asked  Giulio. 

"Hush!"  whispered  Ferrado.  "He  is  Selim,  tho  Princess 
Margarita's  page." 

"Lead  on,  sir,"  said  Giulio,  before  the  boy  had  time  to  reply  to 
his  question,  and  they  retired  together. 

"  He  loves  her  !"  thought  Ferrado.  " Loves  the  woman  whom 
the  duke  hinted  was  not  too  high  for  my  aspirations.  Does  she 
love  him?  lie  has  saved  her  life.  The  princess  is  romantic. 
But  the  duke — what  will  be  do  '  Will  he  seek  to  disarm  (iiulio's 
enmity  by  favoring  the  alliance  f  Yet  the  maid  of  Monte  Rosa  is 
fairer  in  my  eyes,  and  that  brief  interview  I  had  with  her  was 
fraught  with  fascination.  I  am  tossed  by  conflicting  passions — 
love,  ambition — and  know  not  which  to  choose.  Time  will  decide." 

In  the  mean  time  Giulio  had  followed  the  elastic  step  of  his 
youthful  guide,  until  the  latter  opened  a  door,  and  passing  the 
threshold,  he  again  stood  iii  the  presence  of  the  lovely  princess. 
If  she  had  looked  beautiful  in  the  lonely  forest  green — if  fairest  of 
the  fair  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  the  court,  her  loveliness  was  still 
more  dazzling  now  that  she  sat  alone,  in  a  Sumptuous  dress  that 
enhanced  her  charms,  and  in  an  apartment  where  the  colors  of  tho 
drapery  were  artfully  contrived  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  her  at- 
tractions. Yet  there  was  an  air  of  conscious  dignity  which  awed 
the  beholder  ami  checked  the  current  of  his  youthful  blood.  With 
an  imposing  gesture,  she  dismissed  her  attendant,  and  beckoned 
her  cousin  to  approach. 

"  I  little  thought,"  she  said,  calmly,  and  as  if  acquitting  herself 
of  a  duty,  "  that  I  should  so  soon  meet  you  again,  and  to  repeat 
my  thanks  for  the  inappreciable  service  that  you  rendered  mc." 
[continued  on  page  40. J 
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NATHANIEL  IIAWTHOB  N  1 . 

AUTHOR  OF  '-TWICE  TOLD  TALES." 
Mr.  Barry  lias  been  successful  in  catching  lVom  the 
daguerreotype  plate,  the  true  character  and  expression 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  head.     It  is  the  faee  of  a  seholar, 
a  man  of  thought  and  refinement,  and  a  poet ;  for 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  ever 
written  a  line  of  verse  in  his  life,  his  volumes  are  as 
full  of  true  poetry  as  any  creations  of  the  American 
mind.    Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  horn  in  the  good  old 
town  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1812. 
After  the  usual  term  of  preparation,  he  went  to  Bow- 
doin  College,  where  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
himself  and  Franklin  Pierce,  his  classmate,  that  has 
subsisted  to  the  present  day.    Little  did  the  sensitive, 
shrinking  scholar  dream  then,  probably,  that  his  pen 
would  one  day  shed  a  lustre  on  the  literature  of  his 
country,  though  it  is  possible  that  his  prophetic  eye 
might  have  seen  in  his  high-spirited  friend,  the  future 
president  of  the  United  States.    We  know  little  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne  for  sonic  years  after  leaving  college. 
Shunning  observation,  he  pursued  his  studies  quietly, 
and  nursed  in  solitude  those  fancies  to  which  he  after- 
wards gave  shape  and  permanence.    Like  many  men 
of  poetical  temperament,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  exceeding- 
ly modest  and  retiring,  a  character  which  we  Ameri- 
cans can  hardly  comprehend.    We  are  very  apt  to  set 
down  a  man  who  shrinks  from  society,  courts  retire- 
ment, and  cannot  make  speeches,  as  proud  and  aristo- 
cratic, and  have  thus  branded  many  a  gentle  and  ingen- 
uous nature.    We  do  not  reflect  that  possibly  a  man 
who  never  presided  at  a  town  meeting,  and  never  took 
his  turn  at  the  American  eagle  on  a  fourth  of  July  din- 
ner, may  do  as  much  for  the  mind  and  heart  of  his 
conntry,  as  if  he  had  a  face  of  brass  and  lungs  of  Sten- 
tor,  and  followed  the  beaten  public  way  of  our  mil- 
lion great  men.    A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  sent  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  then  a 
Boston  publisher,  a  MS.  volume  of  tales  and  sketches, 
linked  together  by  a  very  slight  connecting  thread. 
These  were  Mr.  Hawthorne's  maiden  efforts.  Mr. 
Goodrich  appreciated  them,  as  no  critical  reader  could 
fail  to  have  done,  and  published  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  in  the  "  Token,'    an  annual  then  under  his 
charge.     The  "  Gentle  Boy,"  and  "  Sights  from  a 
Steeple,"  were  among  these  tales.    They  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  judicious  few.    The  playful  fancy, 
the  l>eautiful  diction,  the  dash  of  quaintness,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart  anil  mind  which  they  display 
ed,  the  strongly  marked  individuality  of  these  fresh 
productions,  endeared  the  author  to  all  who  could  appreciate  true 
genius.    Mr.  Hawthorne  did  not  acknowledge  these  productions 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  his  name  was  first  attached  to  his  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  it  was  deemed  too  romantic  to 
he  a  real  one.    From  the  time  of  his  debut,  our  young  author 
wrote  more  or  less  for  the  annuals  and  periodicals,  for  several 
yenrs.    He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Democratic  Heview 
and  to  the  New  England  Magazine  when  under  the  charge  of 
Park  Benjamin.    He  was  soon  known  as  an  author,  to  all  literary 
men,  and  his  tales  circulated  throughout  the  press    vet  he  was 
hut  slowly,  though  surely,  laving  the  foundations  of  his  future  re- 
nown.   A  collection  of  his  stories  in  two  volumes,  Initio.,  pub- 
lished in  1837,  under  the  title  of  "  Twice-Told  Tales,"  a  work 
that  is  now  a  standard  classic,  found  a  moderate  circulation.  In 
this  collection  appeared  the  "  Legends  of  the  Province  House," 
the  "  Gentle  Boy,"  the  "  Prophetic  Pictures,"  the  "  Vision  of  the 


NATHANIEL    ILWVTIIORNE.  *'iom  a  Daguerreotype  by  Whipplb  k  Bud 

Fountain, '  and  other  gems  that  are  as  imperishable  as  written 
language.  About  this  time,  we  think,  Mr.  Hawthorne's  friends 
procured  him  an  appointment  in  the  Boston  custom-house,  which 
he  held  for  a  short  period,  we  believe.  After  this  he  married  and 
went  to  reside  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  the  old  parsonage 
house  he  has  immortalized  in  his  "  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse." 
From  this  quiet  retreat,  where  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
Emerson  and  a  few  other  literary  friends,  but  where  he  lived  in 
almost  cloistered  seclusion,  communing  with  nature  and  with 
books,  and  weaving  those  delicious  day-dreams,  for  which  the 
souls  of  remote  generations  will  bless  him,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
prudential  considerations  inducing  him  to  accept  the  surveyorship 
tendered  him  by  President  Polk.  In  the  introduction  to  his  most 
powerful  work  of  fiction,  he  has  given  us  a  most  amusing  picture 
of  the  Salem  custom-house,  which  reminds  us  in  some  particulars, 
of  Charles  Lamb's  sketch  of  the  South  Sea  House.    Strictly  at- 


tentive to  his  official  duties,  Hawthorne  ceased  for  a 
while  to  "  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse."  But 
when  the  political  revolution  of  1848  occurred,  he  was 
punished  for  the  sin  of  entertaining  democratic  senti- 
ments by  a  removal  from  his  small  office,  an  act  which 
it  is  but  justice  to  remark  was  severely  denounced  by 
the  respectable  organs  of  the  victorious  party.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  literary  abilities 
for  support,  and  now  it  was  that  his  genius 'sustained 
him  in  his  loftiest  flight.  He  gave  to  the  world,  in- 
stead of  a  collection  of  sketches,  a  complete  romance, 
the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  fictions  ever  written.  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed 
&  Fields  were  the  publishers.  Never,  before  or  since, 
have  the  human  passions,  errors,  sorrows  and  agonies 
been  drawn  with  more  power  and  truth.  The  "  Scar- 
let Letter "  sped  through  the  land  with  the  speed  of 
the  fiery  cross  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  set  the  old  world  in  a  blaze.  Tho 
fame  of  the  author  was  instantly  established.  It  was 
followed  at  no  long  interval,  by 'the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  a  less  tragic  and  thrilling  story,  bnt  no  less 
artistic  and  enchanting.  Like  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  it 
has  been  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
The  "  Blithedalc  Romance,"  a  work  suggested  by  the 
Brook  Farm  communitv,  appeared  next,  and  then  a 
brief  biography  of  Franklin  Pierce,  his  college  class- 
mate and  constant  friend.  As  soon  as  General  Pierce 
took  possession  of  the  White  House,  he  conferred  npon 
his  author-friend  the  most  lucrative  office  in  his  gift, 
the  Liverpool  consulship ;  a  post  then  worth  some 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  Congress  has  since  reduced  to  a  little 
less  than  the  expenses  of  living  in  a  style  befitting  tho 
hospitalitv  of  a  commercial  representative  of  a  great 
nation.  \Vc  have  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne  to  resign  his  post,  and  to  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent before  returning  to  his  native  land.  We  have 
not  attempted,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  furnish  a  full  list 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  productions.  He  has  written  some 
very  charming  books  for  children,  which  are  deservedly 
popular,  and  which  are  not  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
Among  the  most  pleasing  of  his  minor  prodnct:ons,  are 
those  tales  in  which  he  rescues  from  oblivion  incidents 
and  characters  of  colonial  history,  typifying  the  spirit 
of  the  past.  Wholly  original  in  his  cust  of  thought 
and  manner  of  observation,  he  clothes  with  a  peculiar 
charm  the  commonest  materials.  Under  his  hands  the 
dry  bones  of  chronicle  and  history  become  clothed 
with  flesh,  animated  with  vitality  and  move  and  act 
Again.  Religious  persecution  is  better  hated  and  better  under- 
stood, after  we  have  read  the  "  Gentle  Boy."  The  key-note  of 
the  Revolution  vibrates  when  Endicott  cuts  the  red  cross  from  the 
English  banner.  Of  his  power  to  produce  pleasing  effects  from 
the  simplest  materials,  we  may  mention  "  A  Rill  from  the  Town 
Pump."  Nor  arc  his  purely  fanciful  creations  less  pleasing.  Into 
them  he  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  We  trust  thnt  he  will 
soon  find  time  to  present  us  with  another  of  his  glorious  romances. 
Should  his  plan  of  continental  travel  be  carried  out,  we  may  an- 
ticipate some  European  sketches  from  his  pen,  which  will  rival  in 
interest  anything  which  the  inspiration  of  the  old  world  has  yet 
produced  from  the  genius  of  the  new.  We  should  think  that  in 
Venice,  that  dream-like  city,  Hawthorne's  fancy  would  hold  high 
carnival  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  him  straying  by  the  castled  banks 
of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  without  gleaning  ample  materials 
for  many  a  romantic  talc. 


VIEW    OF    M1L.LDAM    ROAD,    LOOKING    FROM    FOOT    OF    BEACON  STREET. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  NEW  BOSTON  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


THE  MILLDAM  ROAD,  FROM  BEACON  STREET. 

The  view  on  page  36,  which  will  he  recognized  by  all  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  our  city,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Warren, 
the  grace  and  fidelity  of  whose  pencil  our  readers  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  admire,  and  is  taken  from  a  point  at  the  lower  part 
of  Beacon  Street.  It  shows  the  fine  row  of  elegant  houses  on  the 
right ;  on  the  left,  the  public  garden,  the  long,  straight  avenue 
whicli  forms  the  western  entrance  to  the  city,  called  the  Mill  Dam 
road,  with  its  line  of  silver-leaved  abeilles  that  have  struggled  so 
long  against  the  sea-blast,  the  hotel  and  group  of  buildings  a  mile 
from  the  city,  and  the  Charles  River  on  the  right  where  the  regatta 
of  the  4th  of  July  took  place.  The  Mill  Dam  road  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  leading,  as  it  does,  to  Brookline,  Brighton  and  to 
Watcrtown,  is  often  crowded  with  elegant  equipages,  while  at 
morning  and  at  evening,  there  are  always  promenaders,  enjoying 
the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  views.  The  Western  Avenue,  we  think, 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  lines  of  egress  from  the  city,  and  the 
roads  diverging  from  it  afford  most  beautiful  drives. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  NEW  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  entrance  to  the  new  Boston 
Theatre  from  Washington  Street,  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Champ- 
ney.  It  is  a  neat,  but  unpretending  structure,  three  stories  in 
height  and  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  covered  with  mastic.  The 
box  offices  are  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  flooring  rises  in  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  level  of  the  lobbies,  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, as  all  persons  who  have  entered  or  retired  from  a  public 
building  in  a  large  crowd,  can  testify.  It  is  not  improbable,  that, 
as  the  Theatre  Company  own  a  wide  frontage,  they  may  erect,  at 
some  future  time,  an  elegant  facade,  which  the  magnificent  interior 
of  the  main  building  would  almost  seem  to  require.  The  first  season 
of  the  theatre,  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Barry,  Esq.,  a 
fine  actor  and  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  education,  was  remarkably 
prosperous,  and  proved  that  a  well  conducted  theatre  is  certain  of 
receiving  liberal  patronage  from  our  citizens.  Tragedy,  comedy, 
farce,  opera,  ballet  and  burlesque  have  been  played  upon  its  boards 
in  the  most  admirable  manner 


PRESENT  CITY  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Champney,  the  artist,  has  presented  us  here  with  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  present  City  Library  building  in  Mason 
Street,  showing  also  the  rear  of  the  new  Boston  Theatre.  This 
library  was  instituted  in  1852,  and  the  reading-room  connected 
with  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  for 
the  circulation  of  books  for  home  use  on  the  2d  of  May,  1854. 
The  plan  of  the  trustees  embraces  a  reading-room  and  circulating 
library.  The  reading-room  is  furnished  with  files  of  all  the  lead- 
ing American,  and  several  of  the  foreign  journals  and  reviews, 
while  the  public  have  access  at  all  times  to  works  of  reference. 
The  library  is  most  admirably  classified  and  catalogued  on  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  librarian  and  his  assistants  can  find  any  hook  in 
their  possession  at  a  few  moments'  notice.  The  plan  of  the  cata- 
logue system  adopted  here,  originated  with  Dr.  Nathaniel  B . 
Shurtleff,  one  of  the  trustees.  There  are  now  over  17,000  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  fourteen  years 
hence,  the  number  will  be  increased  to  100,000. 


PRESENT  CITV  LIBRARY  BUILDING,  BOSTON. 
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BALLOT  'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE   OLD  CROW. 

DT  GRACE  A.  WO805. 

Quick,  dearest,  quick  !  don't  move  so  slow, 
Or  you'll  not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  old  poaching  rrow! 
Ba  pulled  up  our  Mmfiflhll,  last  spring,  you  know, 
And  saved  us  the  trouble  of  using  the  hoc — 
Cunning  old  crow — cunning  old  crow! 

BM  how  fast  and  stately  he  can  walk, 

I  wish  we  could  cate  h  him,  and  teach  him  to  talk, 

And  tell  how  he  spoiled  the  kernel  and  the  stalk. 

When  he  flew  o'er  the  meudow  like  the  shadow  uf  a  hawk, 

And  chattered,  as  he  vanished,  with  his  caw-caw  mock. 

How  much  blacker  he  seems  on  the  snow, 

Than  he  did  in  the  orchard  where  the  corn  used  to  grow ; 

But  scaut  are  the  pickings,  which  he  appears  to  know, 

And  many  a  day  shall  the  cold  winds  blow. — 

While  he  sits  in  the  tree-top.  the  picture  of  woe. 

But  though  he  lias  been  our  last  summer's  foe, 
We  can't  let  him  starx'e  in  the  winter,  you  know; 
80  hoist  up  the  window,  and  generously  throw 
The  crumbs  of  our  table  to  the  poor  old  crow — 
for  the  ravens  fed  Elijah  in  the  days  "  long  ago," 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  M  AID  OF  THE  MO  I  M  A  IX. 

11V    J.    S.  COOK. 

A  lofty  mountain  rose  before  ns,  anil  after  tlie  toil  of  tlie  (lav's 
travel  seemed  rather  unwelcome,  yet  being  desirous  of  seeing  na- 
ture in  our  own  New  England,  in  her  wildest  forms,  we  were  not 
disposed  to  turn  back  to  the  village,  about  live  miles  distant.  We 
eomuieneed  our  aseent  with  as  much  courage  as  possible,  hoping, 
before  the  deep  darkness  of  night  was  upon  us,  wc  might  l>e  able 
to  eonstruet  some  rude  shelter  for  the  night,  among  the  roeks  and 
crags  011  the  mountain  ;  the  ruder,  the  more  to  our  minds.  Being 
eaeh  of  us  provided  with  a  travelling  saek,  we  had  made  some 
provision  for  the  wants  of  nature,  and  were  anticipating  a  tine 
relish  for  our  evening  meal,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  put 
far  from  our  minds  all  thoughts  of  self  or  weariness.  A  shriek, 
and  that  of  a  female  in  distress ;  did  you  not  hear  it,  Charles  ? 
Who  can  it  be,  and  at  this  hour,  in  such  an  unfrequented  spot  ? 
Hark  !  there  it  is  again.  We  both  turned  our  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  and  through  the  dark  mist  beheld,  on  11  lofty  over- 
hanging crag,  the  form  of  a  female. 

William  Motley — for  that  was  my  friend's  name — was  one  of 
those  impulsive  lyings  who  never  wait  for  a  second  thought,  and, 
with  one  bound,  was  off  and  away,  from  steep  to  steep,  to  relieve, 
if  possible,  the  distress  of  one  who,  to  us,  seemed  in  such  danger, 
little  dreaming  that  our  presence  was  the  cause  of  such  fright,  as 
we  afterwards  learned. 

With  great  difficulty  wc  succeeded  in  reaching  the  rock,  often 
wondering  how  it  was  possible  she  could  ever  have  gained,  unas- 
sisted, so  dangerous  a  point.  Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  when, 
on  reaching  the  summit,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  groped 
around,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  when  1  was 
nearly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  coming  suddenly  upon  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  form  of  her  whom  wc  sought,  as  she  lay  prostrate 
where  she  had  fallen  in  her  fright,  when  attempting  to  escape  us. 

We  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  endeavored  to  restore  her 
to  consciousness,  but  our  utmost  efforts  were  unavailing ;  for  an 
hour  it  seemed  that  life  was  wholly  extinct.  At  last  she  moved 
her  hand,  and  attempted  to  rise,  and  we  induced  her  to  take  some 
wine,  which  we  had  brought  with  us.  It  was  now  whollv  dark, 
and  a  cold  sleet  was  falling,  which,  to  us,  was  very  uncomfortable. 
Hut  what  were  we  to  do  with  the  fragile  being  who  was  thus  prov- 
identially thrown  upon  our  protection  ?  Wc  knew  not  where  to 
go.  Wc  thought  of  the  aching  hearts  that  probably  at  that  mo- 
ment were  mourning  her  absence,  or  searching  for  her.  Wc  ad- 
dressed ourselves  in  kindly  tones  to  her,  but  she  heeded  ns  not ; 
she  was  conversing  with  one  who  was  invisible  to  us,  but  who 
alone  occupied  her  thoughts. 

At  last  she  commenced  to  sing  her  favorite  air : 

"  0,  Willie,  tarry  not  m>  long ; 
My  heart  is  aehiug  now  I" 

A  voice  so  sweet,  so  plaintive,  I  had  never  listened  to  before,  and 
when  I  would  have  spoken  to  my  companion,  he  seemed  wholly 
unconscious  of  me,  and  only  exclaimed  :  "  Gracious  !  what  do  I 
hear !    Am  I  mad  !    What  spell  has  come  over  mc !" 
Again  that  voice : 

"How  ran  I  ring  my  evening  sonj, 
When  thou  art  ftir  away 

What  was  there  in  that  song  that  so  affected  my  friend  ?  Could 
it  be  he  had  ever  heard  it  l>efore,  and  that  visions  of  past  joys  were 
thus  brought  to  his  mind  1 

When  the  sweet  sounds  had  died  away,  I  felt  that  it  was  our 
duty,  if  possible,  to  rind  some  shelter  from  the  chilly  dampness  of 
the  night,  though  I  knew  not  whither  to  go.  A  darkness  that 
could  almost  be  felt  was  upon  us  ;  but  to  remain  where  wc  were 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  made  an  effort  to  lead  our  friend 
down  the  steep  rocks  ;  but  she  only  said  :  "  My  Willie's  not  here 
now,  and  I  must  go  alone."  And  we  silently  followed,  only 
knowing  where  she  was  by  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  bushes,  as 
she  passed  along.  At  last  the  sound  was  no  longer  heard.  We 
spoke,  but  spoke  in  vain  ;  we  called,  no  answer  came.  Again  we 
were  l>ewildcred  ;  we  listened,  not  a  breath  save  the  moaning  wind 
and  storm.    We  gathered  some  stick*  and  lighted  a  fire,  and,  with 


our  simple  torches,  searched  about  to  find  the  fairy  being  wc  had 
lost.  At  last  I  discovered  a  slight  path,  and  following  its  wind- 
ings, soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of  a  rude  cave,  which  I  was 
fully  determined  to  enter,  not  knowing  but  it  was  the  abode  of 
some  wild  beast  that  would  meet  me  with  anything  but  a  welcome 
embrace.  William  was  near,  and  with  our  torches  we  lighted  tho 
rude  hall,  made  in  nature's  roughest  manner.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  we  found  the  object  of  our  search,  standing  like 
a  statue  of  stone,  seemingly  paralyzed  with  fear.  Heretofore  her 
palace  had  lieen  sacred  to  herself;  for  five  long  years  hail  she 
reigned  alone  in  that  forest,  and  not  once  been  greeted  by  a  hu- 
man voice.  Now  the  sound  that  met  her  cars  seemed  to  awaken 
dreams  of  the  past  She  listened  ;  her  eye  wandered  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  we  addressed  her ;  but  when  William  spoke,  the 
change  of  countenance  told  a  tale  that  words,  at  that  time,  could 
not  tell.  I  had  not  known  him  long,  therefore  all  to  me  was  mys- 
tery ;  not  so  with  him,  and  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
he  sprang  forward,  and,  seizing  her  hand,  exclaimed  : 

"  Tell  me,  thou  long  lost  idol  of  my  heart,  dost  thou  know  mc 
once  again  ?  Thy  Willie  has  come  home ;  speak,  speak,  and  tell 
him  thou  art  all  his  own  !" 

She  stood  unmoved,  nnd  in  a  low  monotonous  tone  soliloquized  : 

"  Why  has  he  staid  so  long  ?  Oi^e  year,  he  said,  was  all,  and 
then,  O  then,  what  joy  would  be  mine!  But  no;  the  weary  years 
have  passed,  and  I  am  still  alone." 

He  spoke  again : 

"  This  is  indeed  too  much  ;  how  can  I  bear  it !    Mary,  my  own ; 
look,  look  upon  my  face,  and  see  that  1  am  come  I" 
She  raised  her  melting  eyes,  and  said  : 

"  I  dream,  and  hush  !  did  I  not  hear  his  voice  ?  did  he  not  beck- 
on me  and  say,  '  I  come  V  O  yes  ;  I  knew  he  would  be  true  !" 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstacy  of  joy. 

'T  was  indeed  a  painful  scene  to  mc ;  reader,  do  not  think  I 
could  stand  unmoved  and  witness  that  almost  agony  of  my  friend, 
and  that  dreadful  loss  of  reason  in  one  so  lovely,  so  true  to  him 
she  held  so  dear. 

The  night  had  nearly  passed,  and  I  proposed,  with  the  early 
dawn,  to  go  to  the  nearest  village,  procure  a  conveyance,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  direction  to  her  father's  mansion,  proceed  immedi- 
ately thither  (a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles),  and  bear  the  glad 
tidings  to  those  parents  who  had  long  mourned  her  as  dead.  As 
I  have  l>eforc  said,  we  were  five  miles  from  the  nearest  village,  and 
thither,  with  hurried  steps,  I  proceeded,  scarcely  having  a  thought 
save  that  of  Speed,  lest  some  unseen  cloud  might  cover  the  bright 
vision  that  wholly  absorbed  me. 

Long  before  the  sun  reached  its  meridian  height,  I  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  paternal  mansion,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  rang 
the  befli  It  was  answered  by  a  servant,  who  ushered  me  in,  and 
to  my  inquiry  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  were  in,  replied  they  were, 
but  that  he  was  now  at  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill  of  fever.  I  gave  my  card  with  the  name  of  a  stranger, 
but  solicited  the  attention  of  Mr.  Metcalf  for  a  few  moments,  on 
business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

He  soon  entered  the  parlor.  I  arose  and  introduced  myself  as 
Mr.  Charles  Montague,  at  the  same  time  making  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt  apology  for  thus  intruding  upon  his  time  and  attention  at 
such  an  hour,  and  then,  as  delicately  as  possible,  made  known  the 
object  of  my  mission.  The  father  bowed  his  head  and  wept ;  the 
heart  that  was  well  nigh  bursting  before  could  throb  in  silence  no 
longer.  I  sat  a  silent  witness  of  the  scene  ;  words,  alas  !  are  weak 
in  such  an  hour.  Joy  and  grief  were  mingled  in  his  cup.  His  first 
thought,  when  he  could  express  himself,  was  to  fly  to  his  beloved, 
and,  before  it  was  too  late,  unite  the  mother  and  daughter  again 
on  earth ;  but  the  flickering  lamp  seemed  too  near  its  close,  and  I 
was  despatched  with  many  blessings,  while  he  returned  to  the  bed- 
side of  death,  as  wc  thought,  where  he  found  his  wife  in  a  quiet 
slumber,  and  as  she  slept,  she  breathed  the  name  of  Mary.  The 
father  knelt,  and,  in  earnest  prayer,  poured  forth  his  soul  to  Him 
who  watches  over  all,  and  givcth  strength  to  all  who  ask  it. 

While  I  was  gone,  preparations  were  going  on  at  the  mansion, 
as  far  as  practicable,  for  our  return.  Mary's  room  was  put  in  or- 
der ;  everything  arranged  as  nearly  as  ]>ossiblc  as  when  she  left  it, 
and  a  bright  light  stood  on  the  table,  with  an  o]>en  book  beside  it, 
ns  though  it  had  been  left  but  for  a  moment.  The  piano,  whose 
kevs  had  never  yielded  to  the  touch  of  gentle  fingers  since  she  left, 
was  opened,  and  one  of  her  favorite  airs  placed  upon  it.  With 
what  anxiety  wc  thought  of  the  effect  the  sight  of  homo  would 
have  on  her  mind. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  evening  when  wc  arrived,  and  she 
bad  not  spoken  during  the  ride,  except  an  occasional  murmur  of 
the  name  of  Willie.  As  we  drew  near  her  home,  she  grew  restless, 
but  we  ventured  not  to  speak.  At  length  we'  reached  the  door; 
she  sprung  from  the  carriage,  like  one  at  home  ;  with  one  bound 
entered  the  house,  and  stopped  not  till  she  had  reached  her  own 
room. 

Her  mother  was  again  in  sleep,  after  an  hour  of  great  distress, 
and  we  feared  lest  the  slightest  noise  might  disturb  her.  What 
could  we  do  !  Mary's  next  thought  might  be  of  her  mother,  and, 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn,  she  would  fly  to  embrace  her. 

We  waited  an  hour ;  nothing  was  heard  save  her  gentle  step,  as 
she  walked  about  her  room.  At  last  the  father  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer ;  he  felt  he  must  embrace  his  long-lost  child,  yet 
much  prudence  was  necessary.  He  called  a  servant ;  requested 
him  to  knock  gently  at  her  door,  and,  as  in  former  years,  present 
his  wish  to  hear  her  play  and  sing.  0,  who  could  tell,  at  that 
moment,  the  deep  feelings  of  that  father's  heart !  He  had  taken 
his  easy  chair,  which,  for  years,  had  been  his  favorite  seat,  when 
listening  to  her  song,  and  William,  with  his  flute,  placed  himself, 
as  he  was  wont,  beliind  her  scat,  ready  to  accompany  her  in 
playing. 


Her  light  step  was  soon  heard  on  the  stair,  and  in  a  moment 
more  she  stood  before  us,  robed  in  white,  a  picture  of  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  scene  before  us  was  a  reality ;  reason,  for  a  moment, 
was  restored,  and  "  my  father !"  was  all  she  could  say,  ere  he  canght 
her  in  his  arms,  as  she  fell,  fainting,  to  the  floor. 

We  bore  her  to  her  room,  hut  were  obliged  to  call  medical  aid, 
before  any  signs  of  life  again  appeared.  Anon  the  delicate  tint 
was  seen  upon  the  cheek  ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  all  was 
blanched  again,  and  thus  it  was  for  long  and  weary  hoars.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  casket  was  really  broken,  and  the  jewel  must  be 
lost.  0  what  a  night  in  the  memory  of  those  who  tarried  beneath 
that  roof! 

The  physician  obliged  all  to  leave  the  room,  whom  she  had  ever 
seen  lieforc,  and  she  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  lady,  who  was  stop- 
ping there,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  while  he  remained 
in  nn  adjoining  room,  that  his  assistance  could  l>c  given  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  Again  the  broken-hearted  father  is  at  the  couch 
of  his  wife ;  she  wakes,  and  smiles  :  "  I  have  dreamed,"  she  said, 
"  and  Mary  stood  before  me."  It  was  all  she  could  utter,  and 
sunk  into  a  feverish  slumber. 

Thus  passed  the  night ;  but  the  dawn  of  the  morning  seemed  to 
herald  brighter  hopes ;  the  crisis  was  past,  and  although  there 
scarcely  up|>eared  sufficient  strength  to  support  life,  yet  woir  there 
was  hope,  and  the  husband  wept  tears  of  gratitude. 

Let  us  now  look  in  upon  Mary.  She  still  lies  insensible ;  sho 
breathes,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say.  The  slightest  change  to  her 
might  extinguish  forever  that  little  glimmering  spark.  Thps  she 
remained  for  nearly  two  days,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  look  that  gave  hope  to  aching  hearts,  smiled,  as  though  conscioes 
of  l>eing  again  in  her  own  dear  home.  The  shock  had  indeed 
been  severe,  hut  wc  now  felt  that  nature  would  have  strength  to 
survive. 

Weeks  passed,  and  from  William,  who  had  remained  at  the 
mansion,  I  almost  daily  heard  of  the  slow  but  gradual  improve- 
ment of  both  mother  and  daughter.  Mary's  reason  was  restored, 
but  she  was  yet  as  sensitive  as  the  delicate  harc-l>cll  that  droops  at 
the  slightest  touch.  She  was  now  able  to  hear  her  father  and  Wil- 
liam converse  for  it  little  time,  as  they  sat  by  her;  but  she  had  not 
yet  seen  her  mother.  She  had  been  told  of  her  sickness,  and  was 
waiting  patiently  the  time  when  she  could  lie  folded  in  her  arms, 
and  rest  again  upon  her  bosom. 

Another  mouth,  and  it  was  thought  they  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  for  the  meeting.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene. 
The  mother  had  mourned  her  child  us  dead,  and  knew  not  till  tho 
day  previous  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Now  she  Whcld  her, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  This  my  child  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  !" 

A  few  evenings  later  and  you  might  have  seen  a  happy  group  in 
that  parlor,  where  sadness  so  long  had  reigned.  I  was  again  with 
them.  Mr.  Metcalf  sat  in  his  easy  chair;  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  Mary 
sat  opposite  on  a  lounge,  ami  William  at  her  side,  eager  to  catch 
every  sound  of  her  voice.  At  length  she  turned  suddenly  to  him, 
and  asked : 

"  Will  yon  not  tell  us  now  the  story  of  your  sufferings,  when  wo 
thought  you  were  separated  from  us  forever  !  I  have  long  wished 
to  know,  but  till  now  have  not  dared  trust  myself  to  ask." 

An  unbidden  tear  moistened  every  eye,  as  William  briefly  told 
his  story.    It  ran  thus : 

"  Five  years  ago,  as  yon  well  remember,  our  ship  left  its  moor- 
ings, l>caring  me  on  a  proposed  voyage  to  Europe,  that  I  might,  if 
possible,  regain  my  health,  which  had  liecome  somewhnt  impaired 
by  too  close  application  to  study.  I  tried  to  feel  cheerful,  but  a 
dark  cloud  hung  over  me.  I  hud  not  suffered,  as  many  do,  from 
that  horrible  sea-sickness  which  so  often  destroys  the  pleasure  of  a 
sea  voyage,  and  was  hoping,  in  a  few  days  more,  to  welcome  tlie 
shores  of  England,  when  a  cry  was  heard  that  sent  a  pang  through 
every  heart. 

"  It  was  at  midnight,  and  the  cry  was  loud  and  shrill:  'Fire, 
fire,  fire  !  the  ship  is  on  fire  !'  In  a  moment  even-  man  was  roused, 
and  all  that  human  power  could  do  was  done,  but  all  was  fruitless, 
towards  saving  the  ship.  To  save  life  was  now  the  only  thought. 
The  boats  were  lowered  and  filled  ns  rapidly  as  possible,  but  some 
were  burned,  so  as  to  be  unsalc  ;  all  could  not  be  saved,  if  saved, 
indeed,  any  might  be  in  that  way,  and  I,  with  many  others,  re- 
mained on  deck,  till  the  last  boat  left  the  wreck,  and  then  fasten- 
ing myself  to  a  spar,  launched  forth  on  the  open  sea,  trusting 
alone  to  the  mercy  of  Him  who  holdcth  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Ask  me  not  to  descriltc  the  awful  horrors  of  that 
night ;  fain  would  I  blot  them  from  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  and 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those  that  were  engulfed,  as  that  burn- 
ing wreck  went  down,  still  ring  in  my  ears.  O,  merciful  Heaven, 
spare  me  the  remembrance !  Of  the  fate  of  many  of  my  com- 
panions, I  have  never  learned  ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
I  beheld  a  distant  sail.  It  was  outward  hound ;  I  was  discovered 
by  them,  taken  on  board,  and  treated  with  all  the  kindness  I  could 
have  asked,  but  must  be  borne  a  long,  long  way  from  home,  un- 
less we  should  chance  to  meet  some  vessel  homeward  bound. 

"  Canton  was  the  port  for  which  they  were  destined,  and  I  must 
submit.  After  sailing  two  months,  we  hailed  a  merchant  ship  on 
its  return  to  Liverpool ;  they  willingly  received  me  on  board,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  1  now  felt  that  my  face  was  once  more  turned 
towards  home. 

"  Our  voyage  was  pros|>erous,  and  in  little  more  than  two  months 
we  landed  safely  in  Liverpool.  I  waited  not  for  rest,  but,  that 
night,  mailed  the  first  letter  to  '  my  dear  Mary,'  since  leaving  tho 
shores  of  Boston.  It  told  all — all  that  words  could  tell,  and  the 
hope  that  the  next  steamer  would  bear  mc  again  to  my  native 
shores.  Thai  letter  your  parents  received.  When  I  returned,  you 
were  not  here,  and  all  was  blank.  I  felt,  for  a  time,  that  life  was 
wearisome  to  me,  and  almost  wished  I  had  never  known  your 
parents'  grief. 
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"  But  now,  my  own  Mary,  now  that  wc  arc  all  happy  together 
again,  let  us  sing  one  of  our  songs,  as  in  days  long  past,  before  we 
separate  for  the  night." 

Header,  I  will  now  tell  you  all  that  was  known  of  Mary,  after 
William  sailed,  until  the  time  our  simple  story  eommenees. 

An  only  ehild,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  she  was  the  light  and  joy 
of  home,  and  their  fear  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  was  the  only 
ohstaele  in  the  way  of  her  being  married  and  accompanying  her 
husband  to  Europe.  He  left,  and  she  thought  of  the  long  months 
before  he  would  return ;  but  one  year  was  the  promised  time. 
How  little  we  know  or  can  dream  of  the  future  ! 

The  first  tidings  they  received  was  of  the  total  loss  of  the  ship, 
as  we  have  already  been  told,  and  that  many  lives  were  lost.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  those  saved,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
was  given,  but  the  name  of  William  Motley  was  not  among  them. 
Mary  had  been  unusually  cheerful  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
this  sad  intelligence,  as  she  was  almost  hourly  expecting  the  prom- 
ised and  much  wished  for  letter. 

The  steamer  came,  but  the  letter  came  not.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  And  when,  by  the  early  despatches  in  the  papers,  she 
read  the  awful  tidings,  she  sank  into  an  insensible  state,  in  which 
she  remained  for  several  hours,  and  from  that  time  until  the  even- 
ing we  brought  her  home,  she  had  never  been  heard  to  speak,  ex- 
cept in  low  murmurs  to  William. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  sad  news  camc,'shc  did 
not  answer  the  summons  to  breakfast,  and,  on  going  to  her  room, 
it  was  found  empty.  Search  was  made,  but  6he  could  not  be 
found,  and  after  weeks  of  fruitless  search,  she  was  given  up  as 
dead.  It  was  thought  that,  in  one  of  her  hours  of  deep  despon- 
dency, she  had  destroyed  herself. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  one  in  which  William  recounted  his 
troubles,  Mary  said  to  him  :  "  Can  it  be  five  years  since  you  left 
us  on  that  eventful  voyage  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  reality  ?  To  me  it 
seems  a  long  and  troubled  dream,  from  which  I  have  been  but  a 
short  time  awakened,  and  as  your  look  expresses  a  desire  to  hear, 
I  will  relate  it. 

"  All  was  bright  with  me  after  you  left,  and  I  was  counting  the 
davs  when  I  should  hear  from  you;  when  I  dreamed  you  were 
wrecked,  they  told  me  you  were  lost,  and,  at  first,  I  believed  them. 
But  soon  other  tidings  came  to  me.  You  called  me ;  I  heard 
your  voice  from  the  distant  mountain,  and  thither  I  hastened  to 
meet  you.  I  knew  you  were  not  dead,  for  often  I  heard  that  voice, 
yet  still  you  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  wandered,  it  seemed, 
long  weary  months  in  search  of  you,  often  climbing  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks,  that  from  their  summits  I  might,  if  possible,  sec  you 
in  the  distance. 

"  At  last,  when,  almost  in  despair,  I  climbed  the  highest  crag 
and  sung,  in  tones  loud  and  shrill :  '  O,  Willie,  tarry  not  so  long  !' 
You  heard  and  answered  in  the  distance.  My  joy  was  so  great 
that,  for  a  time,  my  senses  were  bewildered,  but,  at  last,  I  became 
fully  conscious  you  were  near  me,  that  I  heard  your  pleading  ac- 
cents, though,  as  yet,  I  could  not  see  you.  Other  remembrances 
are  indistinct,  compared  with  the  all-absorbing  thought  of  finding 
you.  Sometimes  hunger  almost  overpowered  me,  and  then  some 
fairy  hand  would  bring  the  nicest  berries  and  fruits,  and  when  cold 
or  weary,  that  little  being  would  lead  me  to  a  palace  made  by 
nature,  and  then  leave  me  to  repose.  Thus  was  my  dream.  At 
last  I  woke ;  you  were  standing  by  my  bed-side,  and  all  was  bright 
again." 

The  next  morning  being  a  lovely  one  in  June,  I  proposed  a  ride, 
which  was  readily  assented  to  by  all,  and  we  were  off  at  an  early 
hour.  Our  ride  lay  through  a  fine  country,  and  we  were  all  in 
excellent  spirits  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Wo 
left  our  carriage  at  the  base,  and  commenced  the  ascent.  As  we 
proceeded,  I  observed  Mary  grew  thoughtful,  and  disposed  to  say 
but  very  little. 

In  a  short  time  we  came  near  the  cave,  when  she  bounded  for- 
wards towards  the  entrance,  exclaiming:  "  Here,  here  is  the  palace 
of  my  dream,  and  here  let  us  spend  the  remainder  of  our  days." 

The  thought  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  to  William,  and  he  was 
able,  before  the  close  of  another  year,  to  take  her,  as  his  wife,  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  that  region.  The  house  was 
surrounded  by  fine  walks  and  avenues  ;  but  the  little  path  to  the 
cave  was  left  untouched.  An  observatory  was  erected  on  that 
lofty  crag  where  we  had  first  seen  her,  and  there,  in  after  years, 
would  she  sit  with  friends,  and  repeat  the  story  of  the  "  Maid  of 
the  Mountain." 


A  RESTLESS  WOMAN. 
Madame  George  Sand,  or  Dudevant,  in  the  last  feuilkton  of  her 
life  in  La  Presse,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  her  deceased  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  hatred  of  repose  : — "  She  would  buy,  for  instance, 
a  bonnet,  because  she  thought  it  charming.  The  evening  of  the 
day  she  bought  it,  she  would  find  it  hideous — take  oft' the  ribbons, 
and  then  the  flowers — take  out  the  lace,  and  change  the  arrange- 
ment with  readiness  and  taste.  Her  bonnet  would  please  her  all 
the  next  day.  But  the  day  after  there  must  be  another  radical 
reform — and  so  on,  for  some  eight  days,  until  the  unlucky  bonnet, 
always  in  a  state  of  metamorphosis,  became  totally  indifferent  to 
her.  Then  she  would  wear  it  with  the  utmost  disdain,  professing 
that  she  did  not  care  what  she  put  on — till  the  fancy  should  seize 
her  to  buy  another  new  bonnet !  Her  black  hair  was  still  very 
line.  She  got  tired  of  being  a  brunette,  and  put  on  a  blonde  wig; 
yet  by  doing  so  she  could  not  manage  to  disfigure  herself.  She 
took  a  fancy  for  herself  as  a  blonde  for  awhile,  then  she  abused 
herself  for  being  flaxen,  and  chose  to  be  a  bright  chestnut.  Pres- 
entlv  she  returned  to  ashy-pale  locks — then  went  back  to  her  own 
mellow  black  hair — and  this  to  such  purpose  that  I  saw  her  with 
different  hair  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The  childish  frivolity 
did  not  exclude  laborious  occupations  and  very  minute  domestic 
cares.  She  had  her  own  delights  of  imagination,  and  would  read 
the  romances  of  M.  d'Arlincourt  with  positive  frenzy,  far  into  the 
night,  but  that  did  not  hinder  her  from  being  astir  at  six  in  the 
morning,  to  begin  anew  her  toilettes,  her  excursions,  her  needle- 
work, her  merriment,  her  despair,  and  her  fits  of  passion." — Lon- 
don News. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
TO  JULIA. 

BT    WILLIS    E.    P  A  DOR. 

Fair.Tulia!  in  the  grand  parterre 
Of  thought  I  wander — there  to  find 
Some  simple  floweret  of  the  mind 

To  be  the  soul's  interpreter. 

The  starwort  of  the  bower  shall  be 
The  symbol  of  the  thought  I  breathe; 
And  poesie  shall  round  it  wreathe 

ltd  purple  fringed  tapestry. 

About  its  golden  disc  I  see 

The  fairest  colors,  sweetly  blent, 
As,  in  the  far  off  firmameut 

The  rainbow's  cincture  meets  the  sea. 

The  earth,  the  air.  the  sea,  the  sky 
Continue  to  give  it  loveliness; 
And,  queenly  in  its  own  address, 

It  lifts  to  heaven  a  royal  eye. 

So  round  thy  heart  the  varied  charms 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  grace  and  truth, 
Will  keep  thee  in  perpetual  youth 

The  while  thy  life's  stern  toil  disarms. 

And  hope  and  happiness  are  given 
To  lead  thy  thought!'  to  things  above, 
While,  winged  as  the  carrier-dove, 

Faith  bears  life's  promise  up  to  heaven. 

"  The  shell  sings  ever  of  the  sea,1' 

And  so  thy  varied  charms  but  speak 
Of  yon  fair  clime  we  daily  seek; 
And,  as  we  muse,  we  think  of  thee. 

And.  as  we  watch  thee,  then  we  say, 
That  when  thou  goest  thou  wilt  take 
The  fragments  of  the  hearts  that  break, 

Because  of  thee — upon  the  way. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  TROUT  BROOK. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  I  last  stood  upon  the  bank 
of  this  laughing  little  thread  of  water.  Twenty  years  is  a  long 
time,  and  yet — ah,  ha  !  a  bite  !  no — only  a  nibble — twenty  years 
have  wrought  some  changes  here — some  in  myself,  doubtless — yes, 
clearly,  more  in  myself  than  in  the  scene.  I  am  now  thirty-five — 
not  married — a  bachelor — an  old  bachelor — wild  oats  sown,  sprung 
up,  grown,  ripened — harvest  far  from  satisfactory.  Ah  !  a  sigh — 
who  for?  what  for  ?  Surely  it  can't  be  for  the  return  of  youth — 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  desire  to  live  over  again  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life,  however  fortunate  may  have  been  his  lot.  Is  it 
for  wealth  I  think  not — I  am  comfortable  in  that  particular,  rot- 
friends  ?  no — I  have  many  real  friends,  and  more  professed  ones 
who  are  not  real.  For  fame  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that — nearly  all 
famous  men  who  have  died  lived  very  unhappy  lives,  and  I  very 
much  like  comfort  and  ease — fame  don't  pay. 

There  you  are,  my  beauty !  I  wonder  if  a  trout  feels  pain  as 
sensibly  as  an  animal  of  the  earth  ?  I  don't  like  to  cause  pain — I 
am  not  cruel — I  always  shrank  from  scenes  of  pain — never  go 
shooting — hate  every  one  who  loves  to  hunt  what  he  calls  game. 
I  suppose  a  trout  does  feel  pain,  though,  when  hooked,  but  it  don't 
seem  so  to  me. 

This  little  knoll — this  stump — yes,  I  remember  now  when  I  was 
here  last,  where  this  stump  stands,  grew  an  elm — a  fine  spreading 
tree,  which  always  threw  a  shade  over  the  knoll,  especially  just  at 
evening.  Why,  the  stump  is  rotten !  the  elm  was  cut  down  many 
years  ago,  doubtless.  I  wonder  who  did  it,  the  Vandal — fool — I 
would  give  more  than  he  got  for  the  tree  for  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing upon  it  a  single  hour. 

Who  comes  here,  to  disturb  me  in  my  fishing  t  He  is  a  properly 
dressed  man — good  appearance — fishing-rod  neat — nice  line — a 
gentleman,  doubtless,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  gentlemen,  to-day, 
nor — 

"Good  morning,  sir — fine  morning — caught  anything?" 
"  Only  one — don't  bite  well — I  think  it  is  better  further  up  the 
stream." 

"  The  hook"  you  are  using  is  not  the  best." 

"  I  know  it  is  not ;  nor  is  the  line,  either,  of  the  best  description. 
It  is  difficult  to  procure  proper  tackle  here." 

"  I  dare  say.  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  line  and  a  few 
hooks  such  as  I  use;  I  am  sure  you  will  like  them,  and  I  have 
plenty." 

"  Thank  you." 

He  is  a  gentleman,  and  doubtless  thinks  me  a  boor.  That 
"  thank  you  "  was  pronounced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  end  our 
conversation — I  knew  it — felt  it — felt  sorry  for  it,  but  could  not 
help  it.  He  looks  back,  wonders  who  I  am — I  have  not  treated 
him  civilly — have  a  good  mind  to  follow  him  and  invite  him  to 
dinner.  No  I  wont,  either ;  shall  dine  alone  to-day  ;  besides,  what 
business  had  he  to  criticize  my  tackle  ?  it  was  an  insult  to  the  kind 
old  lady  who  made  the  line,  and  to  her  little  son,  who  selected  the 
hook.  Didn't  she  furnish  me  with  lines  twenty. years  ago,  and  her 
boys  select  my  hooks  3  She  Knows,  and  her  boys  know,  what  the 
trout  in  this  brook  like,  at  all  events.  He  may  be  a  gentleman — 
I  think  he  is — but  he  don't  belong  here  ;  he  has  no  right  here  ;  he 
was  not  born  here ;  he  only  comes  to  criticize  us,  and  our  style  of 
fishing.  He  is  a  trespasser,  and  I  mean  to  quarrel  with  him  the 
next  time  I  meet  him.  And  yet  I  believe  I  agreed  with  him  about 
die  hook  and  line. 

Another  nibble — glad  he  didn't  get  hooked — don't  care  about 
catching  any  more,  to-day — shan't  try  much. 


"  Well,  my  hue  lad,  you  have  been  fortunate  this  mornin 
seven  beautiful  fellows.    Will  you  tell  me  your  name?" 
"  George  ." 

"  What  is  your  father's  Christian  name  i" 
"James." 

"  What  was  your  mother's  name  before  your  father  married 
her  ?" 

"  Mary  ." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  you  were  named  for  .'" 

"  O,  yes ;  he  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  my  mother's ;  he  was 
l»rn  and  used  to  live  in  that  white  house  on  the  hill,  yonder.  He 
has  not  been  here  in  a  good  many  years,  but  they  say  he  is  coming 
this  summer.  When  he  docs  come,  I  am  going  up  to  sec  him, 
because  mother  says  he'll  be  sure  to  make  me  a  present." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will." 

"  Why,  what  makes  your  eyes  run  water  so  ?" 
"  I  think  they  arc  a  little  inflamed,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
affects  them." 

"  You  ought  to  wear  green  specs,  the  same  as  the  schoolmaster. 
He  has  bad  eyes." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought;  I  will  think  of  it;  but  if  you  will  run  up  to 
tliat  deep  hole  just  above  the  bridge,  you  will  be  sure  to  catch 
another  trout." 

A  fine  lad,  that,  and  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  he  will 
receive  a  present  before  the  close  of  the  summer  from  the  "man 
he  was  named  for." 

Thirty-five — twenty — let  me  see;  the  lmy's  mother  is  just  two 
years  ray  junior — thirty-three — twenty  from  thirty-three  leaves  thir- 
teen— thirteen  and  fifteen — I  wonder  if  she  has  grown  old  as  I 
have — that  Jim — was  a  brute  in  his  youth — a  cub — he  has  no  busi- 
ness with  a  wife  of  any  sort,  much  less  with  soch  a  wife  as  I  am 
sure  Mary  is.  He  never  harmed  me,  but  I  begin  to  hate  him,  and 
if  his  wife  does  not  exhibit  a  cheerful  face,  when  I  see  her,  I  am 
certain  I  shall  quarrel  witli  him  before  the  trouting  season  closes. 
I  wonder  why  she  married  the  brute.  She  could  have  done  much 
better.  Why  didn't  she  write  to  me  and  inform  me  that  the  voung 
scamp  had  pro]x>sed  to  her  ?  I  would  have  secured  her  a  much 
better  husband  ;  I  always  told  her  I  would  look  up  one  (or  her, 
and  she  always  promised  she  would  never,  never,  marry  anybody 
unless  I  approved  the  selection.  Here  she  is,  now,  joined  to, 
bound  to,  and  as  good  as  sworn  always  to  "cleave  to  "  that  vaga- 
bond, who,  of  everybody  else  I  should  not  have  selected.  Sofullv 
in  her  confidence,  too,  and  she  so  fully  in  mine — not  a  juvenile 
trouble  or  care  that  was  not  confided  to  each  other  ;  how  bitterly 
she  cried  when  my  dog  was  shot,  and  how  cheerfully,  and  with 
what  pleasure  I  waded  into  the  middle  of  the.  brook  to  secure  her 
glove,  when  she  accidentally  dropped  it  from  the  bridge.  No 
longer  ago  than  when  wc  sat  side  by  side  on  this  very  bank  under 
the  shade  of  this  very  elm — ah,  I  forgot,  that  was  twenty  years 
ago — the  elm  is  not  here — I  am  sitting  on  its  half-decayed  stump, 
and  the  shade  I  mistook  for  its  shadow,  is  that  of  the  hill  yonder, 
behind  which  the  sun  is  going  down.  Half-past  six  !  1  ought  to 
have  been  at  dinner  by  three,  and  have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk. 
I  shall  dine  alone  to-day,  and  the  prohibitory  law,  notwithstanding, 
I  mean  to  drink  a  full  bottle  in  communion  with  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  that  gathered  around  me  at  the  Trout  Brook. 

G.  H.  C. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Winkles  :  or.  The  Merry  Monomaniars.  By  the  author  of"  Wild  Western 
Scenes.''  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.424 
This  work  professes  to  be  an  "  American  picture  with  portraits  of  the  na- 
tives," and  it  is  certainly  a  large  gallery  of  originals.  The  charm  of  tin-  bonk 
is  its  inexhaustible  vivacity — the  author's  flow  of  spirits  never  deserts  him.  and 
is  so  contagious  that  it  carries  the  reader  along  with  it  in  the  plcasantest  man- 
ner. There  is  an  air  of  exaggeration  about  some  of  the  sketches,  which  are,  in 
fact,  caricatures;  but  there  is  plenty  of  genuine  humor  in  the  book  to  redeem 
its  faults.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Boston  Directory  roa  1855.    Geo.  Adams.  91  Washington  Street. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  require  no  pulling  to  ensure  its  sale.  The 
compiler  and  publisher  is  well  known  for  his  industry  and  activity;  and  the 
directory  is  not  only  perfectly  reliable  as  a  directory,  but  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  miscellaneous  business  items  of  information,  affording  an  accurate 
commercial  view  of  the  metropolis. 

Tales  tor  the  Marines.  By  Harry  Gringo,  author  of  "  Los  Gringos."  Bos- 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  430. 
This  book  (by  Lieut  Henry  A  Wise,  of  the  Navy)  has  been  in  the  market 
several  weeks,  has  met  with  a  large  sale,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  lite- 
rary speculations  of  the  season.  A  series  of  adventures — some  natural  and 
probable,  others  "  rayther  wergiu1  on  the  poettikle."  as  Old  Weller  says — nar- 
rated in  a  pleasant,  spirited,  nicy  manner,  carry  the  reader  along  swimmingly 
to  the  close  of  the  volume.  A  few  characters  are  so  well  drawn  that  they 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  in  a  lifelike  manner — Captain  Percy,  of  the  Juni- 
ata, is  one  example  of  this  vigorous  portrait  painting.  The  author  is  also  very 
happy  in  his  descriptions,  particularly  of  nautical  manoeuvres — the  chase  of 
the  "Clara,"  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  good  illus- 
tration. The  zoological  retribution  which  overtakes  the  villain  Lowther,  at 
the  end  of  the  narrative,  is  one  of  the  few  things  introduced  apparently  to 
justify  the  title  and  epigraph  of  this  spirited  book. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  published  the 
following  new  Songs,  "They  tell  me  thou'rt  forgot,"  by  Amelia  H.  Bliss: 
"  May  1  not  love  thee,"  by  Harrison  Millard ;  "  We  are  one,"  by  Kev.  Samuel 
Oilman,  and  the  "Kentucky  Mazurka,"  by  M.  Hoeflner. 

Cor ntr v  Margins  and  Ramhi.es  of  a  Journalist.    By  S.  H.  Hammond  and  L. 

W.  Mansfield.    New  York  :  J.  C.  Derby.    1855.    12ino.  pp.356. 

A  most  delightful  book  for  summer  and  winter,  which  will  find  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  recognize  "  country  contentments  "  as  true  pleasures. 
Here  are  leaves  from  the  book  of  nature — fresh  with  the  dew  on  them — flowers 
gathered  from  the  valleys  and  hillsides,  woven  by  skilful  hands  into  a  graceful 
and  fragrant,  bouquet.  The  aufhors  are  eloquent  interpreters  of  the  voices  of 
nature.  Itttral  trifles  and  rural  grandeurs  are  equally  well  handled  in  their 
pleasant  .->sa\  s.  and  there  i--  :»  tine,  health)  ,  moral  toue  to  their  lurul. rations 
For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  an  elegant  little  vol- 
ume issued  by  Luther  Tucker,  at  the  Cultivator  office,  New  York,  ought  to  be 
in  the  bands  of  every  man  who  farms  or  gardens,  professionally  or  en  timatt  ut  ■ 
It  contains  an  almanac  for  the  current  year,  tells  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do 
it.  in  the  farm  and  garden — and.  in  short,  is  a  perfect  miniature  encyclopedia 
of  rural  affairs. 

Cone  Cut  Corners:  or,  Erperirnre.i  nf  a  Conurvatire  Family  in  Fnnnlitul 
Times,  eir.  By  Benauly.  New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  450. 
Novels  have  become  so  popular  now-a-days,  that  almost  every  party  and  sect 
employs  Action  to  defend  its  principles  ami  practice.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
present  cleverly-written  book  is  a  defence  of  the  Maine  liquor  law .  The  story 
Is  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  the  characters  are  sketched  with  spirit.  A 
hint  in  the  preface  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  they  were  drawn  from  life.  The 
book  will  not  be  judged  at  present  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  for  it  is  of  too  parti- 
zan  a  character  to  secure  an  Impartial  verdict.  Its  rate  will  be  to  be  both 
overpraised  and  underrated.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 
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[continued  from  page  35] 

"  It  was  n  service  I  would  have  rendered  any  one  in  yonr  situa- 
tion," replied  Giulio  ;  "a  mere  aet  of  humanity;  hnt  for  von,  I 
would  have  lira  veil  a  still  greater  peril." 

The  prineess  inclined  her  head  to  the  compliment,  bat  with  little 
animation  in  her  manner. 

"  I  learn,"  she  said,  "  that  von  visit  Parma  at  my  father's 
invitation." 

Giulio  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  I  indeed  received  a  very  pressing  invitation  from  your  father, 
ladv,"  he  replied.  "  He  was  so  very  anxious  to  see  me,  that  be 
sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  bring  me ;  and  his  messenger,  the  captain 
of  his  guard,  made  me  rise  from  my  Ind  to  accompany  him." 

"  But  you  were  not  harshly  treated  on  your  arrival  V 

"  Nay  ;  presented  at  court,  the  duke  offered  to  attach  me  to  lii» 
person,  to  give  me  rank  in  his  army." 

"  And  you  answered  him — " 

"  That  I  preferred  the  peaceful  shades  of  Monte  Kosa." 

"  The  life  of  •  hermit,  rather  than  the  life  of  a  man  !"  said  the 
prineess,  sarcastically. 

"The  life  of  a  philosopher,  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  agriculturist  ; 
is  then'  baseness  in  the  choice  !" 


"  She  taunts  me  with  baseness, "  raid  Giulio,  as  he  paced  the 
apartment.  "  Yet  Heaven  knows  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  love  her 
— and  I  feel  that  this  passion,  the  birth  of  a  moment,  has  become 
a  part  of  my  life.  Yet  to  win  lier  can  I  not  accept  rank  and  em- 
ployment at  her  father's  hand  ;  the  hand  of  a  usurper.  So  long 
as  I  deemed  him  a  worthy  ruler,  I  could  acquiesce  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  ducal  coronet  that  is  mine  of  right.  But  now  that  my 
own  eyes  have  witnessed  his  lavish  prodigality,  the  misery  that 
crowds  the  streets  of  my  native  city,  the  arbitrary  character  of 
this  man,  my  sonl  rebels  against  longer  inaction.  The  Duke 
of  Milan,  my  father's  friend  and  mine,  has  offered  me  his  aid  to 
regain  my  rights  and  depose  the  usurper.  I  will  not  harm  a 
hair  of  his  bead,  but  I  will  reduce  him  to  the  rank  from  which 
he  rose.  lie  become  my  patron  !  He  shall  live  to  do  me  homage, 
to  acknowledge  his  wrongs  to  his  own  blood,  before  the  world." 

At  this  moment  a  light  step  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  the 
princess's  page.  He  looked  cautiously  around  him,  then  came 
close  up  to  Giulio,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  uttered  a 
single  word  in  a  low  tone: 

"  Danger !" 

"  Did  the  princess  send  you  to  me  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  disdainfully. 


Two  spearmen  posted  in  the  corridor,  levelled  their  weapons  at 
his  breast.  The  page  hastily  closed  the  door,  and  was  retracing 
his  steps,  accompanied  by  Giulio,  when  directly  opposite  them 
appeared  Gondii,  with  a  file  of  dismounted  troopers. 

"  I  arrest  you !"  said  the  soldier. 

"  In  whose  name  V  said  Giulio,  drawing  his  sword. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Parma!" 

"  I  deny  your  authority." 

"  Disarm  the  reliel !"  cried  the  duke,  suddenly  appearing. 

"  Reliel !"  exclaimed  Giulio,  as  the  soldiers  wrenched  the  weap- 
on from  his  hand.  "  Thon  art  the  rebel.  The  armed  ruffians 
that  do  your  bidding  make  not  your  right.  My  right  is  the  blood 
that  flows  in  my  veins,  and  that  you  know  full  well,  usurper." 

"  Yon  shall  utter  your  lofty  apostrophes  to  stone  walls,"  said 
the  duke.    "  Away  with  him  to  the  dnngeon  I" 

"  You  have  entrapped  mc  like  a  coward  !"  cried  Ginlio.  "Your 
minions  surprised  me  in  my  bed.  Yet  this  very  morning  yon 
spoke  me  fair.  Lately  I  saved  your  daughter's  life — is  this  your 
gratitude '!" 

"  I  will  hear  no  more !"  said  the  duke,  stamping  furiously 
"  Hemove  the  prisoner." 
"  Think  not,"  said  Giulio,  '*  that  this  outrage  can  be  perpe 
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*'  Yes ;  when  a  nobler  career  is  open  to  you,"  tcplied  the 
princess. 

"  How  nobler  V  said  Giulio.  "  Is  it  nobler  to  flaunt  in  silk  and 
velvet,  with  the  idle  minions  of  the  court  ?  Is  it  nobler  to  wear  a 
useless  sword,  and  grace  an  idle  pageant  as  a  carpet-knight  V 

"  But  peace  cannot  alwnys  endure,"  said  the  princess. 

"You  have  not  studied  the  position  of  Parma,"  replied  Giulio. 
"  She  is  weaker  than  the  surrounding  stages." 

"  Then  why  not  seek  a  state  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  win  your  spurs  V 

"  That  opportunity  has  offered." 

"  And  you  have  refused  it  %"  said  the  princess. 

"I  have  refused  it." 

"  Are  you  incapable  of  a  daring  enterprise  «" 

"  I  know  one  happiness  which  I  would  give  worlds  to  reach  ;  a 
prize  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  my  heart  and  hand,"  he  said, 
meaningly,  as  he  fixed  h'.s  dark  eyes  on  the  prineess. 

"  You  will  never  attain  any  lofty  aim,"  said  the  princess  hur- 
riedly, as  the  color  mounted  to  her  check,  "  unless  you  boldly 
venture.  I  counsel  you  to  accept  my  father's  offer.  At  least  re- 
flect on  it ;  I  am  going  this  moment  to  seek  him,  and  shall  per- 
haps return  with  him.  Remain  here— reflect  on  what  I  have  said." 


"  I  came  of  my  own  accord." 

"  Speak  out  then,  and  explain  yourself." 

"  You  are  in  danger,  signor." 

"  I  am  always  in  danger  at  the  court  of  Francisco  Veroni." 
"Do  you  prize  liberty  '." 
"  More  dearly  than  life." 
"  Then  fly  I" 

"  That  were  the  part  of  cowardice — and  from  an  unknown 
danger." 

"  Hear  mc !"  said  the  boy,  hurriedly.  "  I  have  played  the 
eavesdropper;  and  I  know  that  the  duke  means  to  arrest  you 
presently  and  cast  you  into  a  dungeon." 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Giulio.    "  Is  he  capable  ot  such  treachery  I" 

"  Stay  not  to  reflect  on  my  words,  but  fly  I" 

"  I  have  no  means  of  escape." 

"  Follow  me,  and  quickly,"  said  the  page.  "  I  will  give  you  an 
Arab  steed,  fleet  as  the  wind.  I  can  guide  you  past  the  sentinels 
and  the  guards  at  the  city  gate.    This  way,  stop  not  to  consider." 

The  earnestness  of  the  boy,  the  frankness  of  his  manner  and 
expression,  banished  all  scruples  from  Giulio's  mind.  He  mo- 
tioned his  youthful  friend  to  leail  the  way.  The  boy  directed  him 
to  the  door  by  which  Giulio  had  entered,  and  threw  it  open. 


trated  with  impunity.  Think  not  I  am  friendless.  Milan  is  near 
to  Parma.  And  when  this  news  reaches  her  brave  duke,  who, 
but  for  me,  would  long  ago  have  thundered  at  your  gates,  he  will 
summon  his  brave  lances  to  the  rescue,  and  they  will  flock  hither 
to  award  stern  justice." 

"  They  may  come  too  late  for  you,"  said  the  duke,  with  a 
sinister  look. 

"  But  not  too  late  to  avenge  me,"  retorted  Giulio. 

"  I  cannot  hear  my  noble  master  abused  thus !"  cried  the  page. 
"  Gondii,  why  do  you  not  close  the  ruffian's  mouth  ?" 

"  I  thank  you,  boy,"  said  the  duke  with  an  applauding  smile. 

"  I  was  aware,"  said  Giulio,  "  that  I  had  no  friends  in  this 
accursed  place.  Lead  mc  to  prison,  then,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  captain,  "  a  dungeon  is  preferable  to  the  presence  of  tliis 
crowned  villain." 

[to  be  continued.] 


Never  get  a  reputation  for  a  small  perfection,  if  you  are  trying 
for  fame  in  a  loftier  area.  The  world  can  only  judge  by  generals; 
and  it  sees  that  those  who  pay  considerable  attention  to  minu- 
tiae, seldom  have  their  minds  occupied  with  great  things.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  exceptions ;  but  to  exceptions  the  world  does  not 
attend . — Bitltrer. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  FROM  THE  SERAI. 
The  view  herewith  presented  is  from  a  different  point  from  any 
which  we  have  previously  examined,  and  conveys  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  city  of  minarets  and  mosques,  the  gorgeous  home  of 
Orientalism,  the  glittering  prize  on  which  the  eyes  of  Russian  sov- 
ereigns, for  more  than  a  century,  have  been  fixed  with  an  unwav- 
ering avid  gaze.  This  city,  called,  by  the  Turks,  Istambol,  by  the 
Wallachians,  Zaregrad,  the  royal  city,  perpetuates  the  magnificence 
and  greatness  of  its  founder — Constantino  the  Great,  and  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Byzantuim.  Constantino  occupies 
a  large  space  in  the  volume  of  history,  many  circumstances  com- 
bining to  add  e'clat  to  his  reputation.  Caius  Flavins  Valerius 
Aurelius  Claudius  Constantino  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Chlorus 
and  his  wife  Helena,  and  was  bom  A.  D.  274.  He  was  educated 
with  care  at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  where  he  was  retained  as  a 
hostage,  while  his  father  was  ac  ting  as  the  associate  of  Diocletian 
in  the  government  of  the  empire.  When  Diocletian  had  resigned 
the  sceptre,  Constantino,  fearing  for  his  safety,  menaced  by  the 
machinations  of  Galerius,  fled  to  his  father,  who  was  in  Britain, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops. 
He  soon  gave  proof  of  ability  and  daring,  took  possession  of  Gal- 
lia, Hispania  and  Britain,  defeated  the  Franks,  and  marched 
against  Maxentius,  who  was  leagued  with  Maximinian  to  oppose 
him.  During  his  Italian  campaign,  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  vision  of 
the  following  nature  :  He  beheld  in  the  heavens  a  vast  cross  of 
fire,  beneath  which  was  the  following  inscription  :  "  In  hoc  signo 
vinces  " — Under  this  sign  sbalt  thou  be  victorious.  And  the  legend 


the  new  city ;  thither  the  tributary  nations  sent  their  representa- 
tives and  treasure.  In  the  year  337,  Constantine  fell  sick  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nicomcdia,  was  baptized,  and  died  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-one  years.  Gibbon  has  painted  his  character  with  great 
minuteness  and  care.  On  bis  death,  he  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius  and  Constans, 
a  great  error,  which  led  to  its  dismemberment.  The  city  of  Con- 
stantinople remained  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  emperors  of 
the  East  until  14.V5,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 
have  ever  since  retained  possession  of  it;  the  crescent  usurping  the 
place  of  the  cross — the  minaret  that  of  the  Christian  spire.  The 
city  has  been  beseiged  twenty-four  times.  Alcibiades,  Severus, 
Constantinc,  Dandolo  (doge  of  Venice),  Michael  Palcologus  and 
Mohammed,  were  all,  in  their  day,  victors  of  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
stantinople. Its  site  lies  in  the  government  of  Uumclia,  on  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  south-western  opening  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  The  chief  feature 
which  strikes  a  stranger  is  the  size  of  the  harbor,  which  is  deep 
and  secure,  and  which,  covered  with  the  sails  of  many  nations, 
with  the  curiously-rigged  Mediterranean  craft,  and  the  brilliant 
caiques  of  the  Moslem,  presents  a  very  animated  and  interesting 
spectacle.  Next  the  splendid  sweep  of  the  swelling  shores  on 
which  it  stands  challenges  admiration.  The  splendid  mosques 
and  palaces,  imposing  by  their  masses,  and  by  the  elegance  and 
peculiarity  of  their  architecture,  arc  viewed  with  pleasure  and  in- 
terest. But  in  sad  contrast  with  these  beauties  is  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  place.    Like  many,  in  fact,  most  Oriental  cities,  there 


kiosks,  gardens  and  groves  of  cypress.  However  the  lower  orders 
may  fare,  the  sultans  are  sumptuously  lodged  in  their  palace  i 
delights.  The  seraglio  is  called  by  the  Turks  Padisha  Serai,  oi 
imperial  palace.  The  palace  is  protected  by  a  wall  mounted  with 
cannon,  which  are  almost  daily  fired  to  salute  the  sultan.  The 
ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  tho 
brilliant  architecture  of  the  East.  It  would  require  much  space  to 
describe  all  the  buildings  of  the  royal  residence.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  the  Eski  Serai,  built  by  Mohammed  II.,  in  which  arc 
shut  up  the  wives  and  slaves  of  the  deceased  sultans,  who  have  tho 
privilege  of  marrying  and  leaving  it,  if  they  choose.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  mosques  in  Constantinople,  of  which  the  oldest 
is  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  built  originally  for  a  Christian  church 
by  Justinian.  It  is  270  feet  long,  and  240  broad.  It  is  sacred 
from  the  intrusion  of  infidels,  except  by  special  permission  of  tho 
sultan.  The  vast  dome  is  covered  with  marble,  and  its  immense 
weight  is  supported  by  elegant  pillars  and  buttresses.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  porphyry  and  verd  antique;  while  splendid 
carpets  are  spread  here  and  there  upon  it.  The  exterior  will  hard- 
ly bear  a  critical  examination,  as  it  is  a  confused  mass  of  architec- 
ture ;  but  its  defects  are  lost  sight  of  in  tho  majestic  swell  of  the 
symmetrical  dome.  The  four  minarets  built  by  Sclim  II.  are  en 
tircly  detached  from  the  main  building,  and  soar  into  the  air  to  a 
great  height.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  schools  in  the  city, 
and  yet  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  curious  feature  of  so- 
cial life  is  the  great  number  of  immense  earavanserics  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  The  cotl'ec  houses  and  opium  booths 
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goes  on  to  add  that  on  the  night  after  this  apparition,  our  Saviour 
appeared  to  the  emperor,  ami  commanded  him  to  adopt  the  cross 
for  his  standard.  Constantine  accordingly  procured  a  banner 
bearing  the  cross  in  a  white  field,  which  was  called  the  labarum. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (A.  D.  312),  he  defeated  Maxentius  under 
the  walls  of  Rome  with  great  slaughter,  and  entered  in  triumph 
the  imperial  city,  where  the  senate  hailed  him  as  Augustus  and 
Pontifcx  Maximus.  One  of  his  most  memorable  acts  was  an  edict 
of  toleration  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  published  in  the  following 
year.  The  liberality  of  decreeing  perfect  freedom  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  members  of  every  sect,  and  of  requiring  no  religious  test  as 
a  preliminary  to  eligibility  to  office,  showed  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order,  and  contrasts  with  the  conduct  of  British  statesmen  in  our 
enlightened  times.  "  The  edict  marked  the  triumph  of  the  cross 
and  the  downfall  of  paganism."  Licinius,  emperor  of  the  East, 
and  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Constantine,  urged  by  a  bit- 
ter enmity  to  the  Christians,  took  up  arms  against  Constantine. 
Twice  defeated  in  battle,  he  was  finally  put  to  death  by  Constan- 
tino's order.  Thus  Constantine  became  the  sole  head  of  the 
eastern  and  western  empires.  He  immediately  set  himself  about 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  of  criminals,  in  fact,  the  entire  social  and  political  system  of 
the  empire.  The  foundation  of  the  splendid  city  which  hears  his 
name  was  laid  on  the  Bosphorus,  in  Thrace,  November  26,  329. 
The  city  of  Byzantium,  which  had  occupied  the  site,  had  been 
almost  wholly  "destroyed  by  Severus.  Constantino  adorned  it  with 
squares,  fountains,  a  circus  and  sumptuous  palaces.  It  soon  be- 
came the  rival  of  Koine.    The  wealth  of  the  empire  poured  into 


is  a  great  want  of  accommodation  and  of  cleanliness.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  steep,  infested  with  savage  dogs.  The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  low  and  dirty.  Hence  the  plague, 
which  is  annually  introduced  here  from  Egypt,  committing  fearful 
ravages,  fed  by  the  miasma  arising  from  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
streets,  though  the  air  of  Constantinople  is  naturally  pure  anil  the 
site  healthy.  The  only  drawback  to  a  residence  in  an  airy  quar- 
ter of  the  city  is  the  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold,  incident  to 
a  change  of  wind.  The  area  and  extent  of  the  city  is  another 
marvel.  Reckoning  the  suburbs,  it  is  fifty-miles  in  extent.  The 
site  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  borders  on  the 
straits,  the  north  side  on  the  harbor  and  the  south  Upon  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  The  largest  of  these  sides  is  the  western,  which  curves 
from  the  harbor  to  the  sea  of  Marmora.  An  object  of  interest  to 
strangers  is  the  famous  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers.  That  part 
of  the  city  which  is  comprehended  under  tint  name  of  Kassum 
Paschi,  comprises  the  residence  of  the  Captain  pacha,  the  arsenal, 
tho  navy  yard,  and  the  galley-slaves'  prison.  Opposite  the  serag- 
lio is  the  suburb  of  (ialata,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its 

own,  ami  line  many  European  merchants  reside.  Tophana,  where 
is  the  cannon  foundry,  lies  further  along.  The  suburb  of  Pera, 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  lies  opposite  Tophana. 
The  European  burial  ground  is  not  far  from  this.  The  Greeks 
mostly  reside  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetrius.  I.candcr's  tower  is 
situated  on  a  rock  near  the  Asiatic  side.  Beyond  lies  tho  exten- 
sive suburb  of  Scutari.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  unimpor- 
tant, and  would  afford  little  obstacle  to  a  siege  by  European  troops 
and  arms.    The  seraglio  is  a  vast  collection  of  baths,  mosques, 


afford  excellent  opportunities  to  the  traveller  to  stndy  Oriental 
character  and  manners.  Here  you  find  the  story-tellers,  many  of 
whose  fictions  are  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  wares,  arc  well  worthy  of  frequent 
visits.  Willis  has  described  them  admirably  in  his  "  Pencilling) 
by  the  Way."  The  baths  are  also  very  attractive  to  a  stranger. 
In  short,  if  one  has  time  only  to  visit  a  single  city  of  the  East, 
Constantinople  should  he  the  place  selected  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. 


ENGLISH  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE. 

The  English  post-office  has  adopted  the  American  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  yearly  report  of  its  business,  and  the  first  report  has  jnst  been 
issued.  According  to  this  report,  there  arc  !I773  post-offices  in  tho 
kingdom.  Mails  arc  conveyed  daily  over  57,000  miles,  at  an  aver- 
age charge  of  8  l-2d  per  mile  by  railway,  and  2  l-4d  per  mile  by 
coach.  The  number  of  chargeable  letters  which  passed  through 
the  post  hist  year  was  443,000,000.  The  nnmber  of  newspapers 
was  63)000,000,  mid  of  book  packages,  375,000.  The  number  ot 
money  orders  granted  during  1854,  was  5,466,214;  their  total 
amount  was  £10,462/411  16s  4d,  the  profit  on  which,  after  paying 
expense,  was  .£16,538.  The  gross  revenue  from  postage  on  letters 
and  books,  and  commission  on  money  orders  last  year,  was 
£2,689,000,  and  the  gross  expenditure  £1,418,000.  In  Russia, 
Spain  and  Chili,  the  lowest  inland  postal  rate  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  4d.  In  Fiance,  the  United  States,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Portugal,  Sardinia  and  Brazil.it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  2d, 
and  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  to  Id. — Scientific  American. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Iiallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RAINBOW. 

B  T    FREDERICK    J.  KKTE9. 

It  comes — the  rainbow  in  silence  comes, 

While  clearer  it  prows  tn  form, 
Like  a  girdle  of  twauty  by  angels  wove 

From  the  grandeur  of  the  storm. 

Like  a  glittering  zone  it  encircles  earth, 
While  the  troubled  sky  grows  still; 

As  the  booming  not«  of  the  thunderbolt 
Dies  along  the  distant  hill. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  the  rainbow's  form, 

As  it  spans  the  summer  sky  ; 
And  I  weep  to  see  it  fade,  and  leave 

But  a  blank  of  blue  on  high. 

As  it  wakens  thoughts  of  those  whose  forms 

Were  as  lovely  and  as  gay; 
Who  faded  like  rainbows  of  promise  and  hope, 

From  a  bright  and  summer  day. 

They  passed  away  to  the  spirit-land, 

Whan  the  ages  smoothly  roll, 
When  the  smiling  countenance  of  Clod 

Is  the  rainbow  of  the  soul. 


[Written  fur  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LA  CHIFFONNIERE. 

by  mus.  soi'iiROMA  coram. 

"Misfortunes  never  eonie  singly!"  The  olil  adage  was 
never  more  full v  verified  than  in  the  case  of  Monsieur  Adolphe 
Brulon,  the  young  law  student ;  for  within  the  very  week  in  which 
he  lost  his  l>cst  friend — the  distinguished  advocate  who  had  inter- 
ested himself  somuch  in  the  youth's  education,  and  who  had  prom- 
ised him  a  partnership  in  business  as  soon  as  his  studies  were 
completed — his  godfather,  who  had  long  )>cfore  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  make  Adolphe  his  heir,  died  without  a  will ;  and  more 
than  that,  his  mother,  Madame  Brulon,  caught  such  a  severe  cold 
on  her  return  from  the  old  gentleman's  funeral,  that  it  was  feared 
the  fever  consequent  on  it  would  terminate  her  life. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  another  hitter  grief,  hut  that  was 
a  secret  one ;  it  would  have  made  poor  Adolphe  quite  frantic  to 
know  one  conjectured  what  it  might  he,  anil  therefore  we  will  not 
imagine  its  cause.  We  will  just  observe,  however,  that  it  did  not 
pass  away,  nor  had  Adolphe  philosophy  enough  to  rise  superior 
to  it ;  for  when  after  some  weeks  Madame  Hmlou  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger — though  it  was  months  before  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  chamber — and  her  son  found  time  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future,  this  one  grief  became  a  broader, 
darker  cloud,  in  proportion  as  the  sunlight  glimmered  through  the 
others.  Anil  when,  as  very  early  one  morning,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment and  vexation  of  his  mother,  whose  pride  had  long  out- 
lived her  fortune,  Adolphe  pi— Died  himself  l>eforc  her  in  a  ribbed 
cap,  short  jacket,  trimmed  with  bright  buttons,  and  wide  blue 
trousers,  gaily  whistling  an  air  from  the  last  opera,  it  was  only  by 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  that  he  smothered  that  great  sob  which 
well  nigh  choked  him — that  nameless  grief  which  welled  up  in  his 
heart. 

As  he  had  failed  to  find  a  more  lucrative  employment,  it  was 
without  even  a  momentary  feeling  of  pain  that  he  donned  the 
dress  of  the  omnibus  conductor ;  he  was  only  pleased  that  the 
three  hundred  francs,  all  the  wealth  at  his  command,  was  sufticient 
to  establish  himself  in  his  new  employment,  two  hundred  being 
required  for  a  guarantee  to  his  master,  and  the  other  furnishing 
him  with  his  livery.  His  young,  hopeful  heart  could  not  believe 
that  the  times  would  always  be  so  hard ;  he  would  not  long  be 
obliged  to  perform  such  a  menial  labor;  before  many  years  had 
passed  he  would  he  well  versed  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
his  clients  would  be  some  of  the  best  men  in  Paris,  and  Madame 
Brulon,  his  mother,  should  preside  over  as  fine  an  establishment 
as  she  had  been  mistress  of  years  ago. 

And  with  this  thought  animating  him,  Adolphe  got  very  com- 
fortably through  that  inauguration  day,  smiling  to  himself  at  the 
well-bred  stares  and  Contemptuous  glances  with  which  his  friendly 
word  or  look  of  recognition  was  returned  by  those  lie  had  formerly 
considered  his  friends.  One  would  have  thought,  to  look  on  that 
fair,  ruddy  countenance,  and  those  bright,  laughing  eyes,  as 
Adolphe  sat  there  beneath  the  projecting  roof  of  the  vehicle,  busy- 
ing himself  with  his  account  book  or  a  newspaper,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  happiest  little  fellows  in  the  world,  especially  when,  in  pass- 
ing a  tall,  old-fashioned,  but  well-preserved  dwelling-house,  a  por- 
tion of  whose  upper  story  had  recently  been  painted  a  lively 
green,  he  caught  sight,  through  a  half  uncurtained  window  and 
between  clusters  of  Provence  roses  and  sweet-scented  verbenas,  of 
a  pale  but  gentle,  ladylike  matron,  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
robe,  and  neat  coiffure  of  delicate  lace,  and  lilac-colored  ribbon. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  a  spectator  might  have  retained 
that  opinion  for  a  great  length  of  time,  for  there  was  another  build- 
ing which  the  omnibus  passed  equally  as  often  as  that  in  which 
Madame  Brulon  rented  a  suite  of  rooms,  a  sight  of  which  seemed 
entirely  to  change  the  current  of  the  young  man's  thoughts.  Ho 
grew  pale  and  red  by  turns,  fidgeted  nervously  in  bis  seat,  striv- 
ing to  turn  his  back  towards  the  dwelling,  and  yet  casting  furtive 
glances  over  his  shoulder ;  and  when,  in  his  last  route  for  the  day, 
he  caught  the  note  of  a  guitar  issuing  from  that  princely  mansion, 
it  was  altogether  more  than  poor  Adolphe  could  do  to  maintain 
Ilia  composure.  But  we  must  not  seek  to  penetrate  his  secret. 
Of  course  it  was  in  no  ways  connected  with  either  of  the  two  indi- 


viduals who  resided  beneath  that  roof — the  old,  eccentric,  purse- 
proud  banker,  M.  de  Latour,  or  that  angel  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness, his  daughter  Emma. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away.  Cheerfully,  but  not  so  hopefully 
as  at  first,  Adolphe  followed  the  business  he  had  undertaken.  His 
three  francs  each  night  procured  for  himself  and  his  mother  a  com- 
fortable support,  but  not  a  sou  could  be  saved  from  his  earnings. 
Sometimes,  when  that  bitter  grief  was  weighing  heavily  on  his 
heart,  Adolphe  would  think  that  the  love  of  his  mother  was  the 
only  tie  which  bound  him  to  life ;  hut  he  struggled  so  right  man- 
fully with  despair,  that  he  was  never  for  once  quite  overcome. 

But  though  Adolphe  was  not  doing  a  great  business  for  himself, 
his  employer  had  never  beea  so  fortunate  before  in  the  choice  of  a 
conductor.  There  was  not  a  public  conveyance  in  the  city  so  well 
patronized  as  that  under  the  care  of  the  young  inan  ;  and  so  dis- 
tinguished did  he  become  for  Ma  gentlemanly  deportment,  where 
all  were  civil  and  courteous,  and  for  the  excellent  order  in  which 
his  carriage  was  kept,  where  all  were  obliged  to  keep  cleanly,  that 
it  was  soon  the  best  class  of  citizens  in  the  quarter  where  the  vehi- 
cle plied  that  became  its  patrons — the  handsome  remise  even  being 
passed  by  for  the  vulgar  omnibus  ;  and  the  proprietor  was  plan- 
ning to  make  Adolphe  a  neat  present  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  when  his  patronage  suddenly  fell  off,  and  his  employer 
became  so  incensed  at  the  cause  of  it,  that  poor  Adolphe  lost  his 
situation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  carriage  under  his  care  was  pat- 
ronized by  the  better  class  of  citizens  ;  but  one  evening,  to  the 
vexation  of  a  very  genteel  company  of  both  sexes,  the  holder  of 
the  ticket  to  the  only  seat  which  was  unoccupied  was  a  miserable 
old  creature,  in  an  attire  half  masculine,  half  feminine,  who  came 
hobbling  out  of  the  station-house,  scolding  at  the  top  of  a  harsh, 
cracked  voice,  and  gesticulating  furiously. 

"  It  is  not  so  often  that  I  treat  myself  to  a  ride,  that  every  one 
need  trouble  himself  to  prevent  me  from  enjoying  it !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  First,  the  attendant  demurs  at  giving  me  a  ticket, 
advising  me  to  keep  my  sous  for  a  more  necessary  purpose ;  next, 
the  carriage  is  half  an  hour  behind  its  time,  and  then  it  comes 
dragging  along  at  such  a  snail-like  pace,  that  a  woman  of  my  busi- 
ness could  do  better  to  walk  than  to  ride ;  and  lastly — " 

"  Lastly,  grtatd melt,"  interrupted  one  of  the  gentlemen  within 
the  carriage,  as  the  chiffonniere,  such  was  the  individual  supposed 
to  he,  sought  to  press  the  matter,  "  lastly,  there  is  no  room  for  you 
here.  See,  the  dial  tells  that  the  omnibus  is  full  1"  and  he  moved 
the  hands  to  another  point.  "  The  evening  is  fine,  and  a  walk 
will  do  you  good.  I  dare  say  you  will  meet  with  some  old  crony; 
here  is  something  to  make  your  gossip  lively." 

The  chiffonniere  eagerly  clutched  the  bit  of  silver,  and  poured 
forth  a  volume  of  thanks ;  but  it  did  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  that 
then'  had  been  a  vacant  seat  in  the  omnibus  had  not  the  gentle- 
man's hat  and  cloak  been  thrown  upon  it,  nor  diminish  her  desire 
for  a  ride — and  she  again  attempted  to  enter  the  vehicle.  Her 
ingress  was  now  opposed,  however,  by  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
pany; and  so  determined  were  they  that  she  should  not  enter  the 
carriage,  that  the  conductor  was  appealed  to. 

"Monsieur  Adolphe  remembers  very  well,"  said  a  pretty  little 
black-eyed  demoiselle,  "  that  he  promised  me  this  chair  for  my 
basket  of  flowers.  Please,  Adolphe,  make  Monsieur  Emerle  take 
away  his  old  cloak  I" 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  know  very  well,  Adolphe,  that  you  promised  it 
to  Suscttc  !"  cried  several  voices,  and  Enteric's  cloak  was  ton 
from  the  chair,  and  the  basket  of  flowers  placed  upon  it. 

Poor  Adolphe ! — he  would  have  bean  very  sorry  to  disoblige 
Monsieur  Emerle,  or  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  present,  most  of 
whom  were  his  regular  patrons ;  hut  it  seemed  utterly  impossible 
to  deny  that  dear  little  Suscttc  anything  she  asked  ;  for  Adolphe 
had  often  thought  that  but  for  the  kind  care,  the  sunny  smiles, 
and  the  strong,  cheerful  words  of  his  little  neighbor,  Madame 
Brulon  had  long  ago  sunk  into  despair  or  the  grave. 

And  the  manner  in  which  he  was  addressed  by  the  old  chiffon- 
niere did  not  much  encourage  him  to  risk  the  displeasure  of 
Suscttc.  With  her  start  half  raised,  she  stood  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, turning  her  fierce  gray  eyes  attentively  on  the  conductor  and 
his  passengers,  and  talking  in  such  a  rapid,  furious  manner  that 
her  words  were  utterly  unintelligible. 

"  Good  mother,"  said  Adolphe,  at  length  nddressing  the  chiffon- 
niere, at  the  same  time  casting  an  imploring  glance  on  Suscttc, 
"  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  really  wishing  to  deprive  you 
of  vour  seat ;  they  are  only  making  themselves  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense." And  offering  her  the  support  of  his  arm,  an  assistance 
she  seemed  very  little  to  need,  he  lifted  her  into  the  carriage. 

Susette  and  the  other  young  ladies  arose  quickly  from  their 
seats,  and  gathering  their  rich  dresses  around  them,  lest  they 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  soiled  garments  of  the  intruder, 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  only  one  or  two  gentlemen  retained 
their  chairs. 

Adolphe  was  vexed,  though  no  one  would  have  imagined  it,  as 
he  sat  replying  respectfully  to  the  not  very  polite  queries  of  the 
chiffonniere,  who,  holding  the  carriage  door  slightly  ajar  that  she 
might  converse  with  the  young  man,  was  now  as  amiable  with 
him  as  she  had  l>cfore  been  the  rc\erse.  And  he  was  able  to 
thank  her  with  a  very  good  grace  when  she  informed  him  that 
since  she  had  found  his  carriage  so  comfortable,  and  his  company 
so  agreeable,  she  intended  to  treat  herself  to  a  ride  on  every  fortu- 
nate day ;  at  any  rate,  she  would  have  a  ride  every  evening  till  the 
bit  of  silver  Monsieur  Emerle  had  given  her  was  gone.  To  his 
great  satisfaction,  however,  the  old  chiffonniere  did  not  make  her 
appearance  the  next  day,  but  at  the  close  of  the  second  week,  he 
found  her  again  at  the  station-house. 

It  was  a  cold,  rainy  evening,  the  wind  was  blowing  furiously 
down  the  streets,  and  the  pavements  were  covered  with  ice.  Every 


public  conveyance  was  filled  to  overflowing,  as  the  omnibus  under 
the  care  of  Adolphe  had  not  been  honored  with  the  presence  of 
Monsieur  Emerle,  the  violinist,  and  Susette,  the  little  cantatriec, 
who  were  going  out  to  a  rehearsal ;  for  neither  of  them  had  yet 
forgotten  the  insult,  ns  they  chose  to  consider  it,  which  was  shown 
them  two  weeks  before,  and  their  displeasure  had  considerably 
affected  the  business  of  the  carriage.  Susette  had  not  spoken  to 
him  since ;  but  this  evening,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  look 
into  the  omnibus,  the  bright  light  of  the  lanterns  showed  that 
pretty  face  to  be  as  pleasant  and  smiling  as  ever. 

It  was,  however,  soon  to  be  clouded  again  ;  for,  as  the  omnibus 
stopped  at  one  of  the  stations,  the  first  individual  who  stepped 
forward  to  obtain  a  seat  was  the  old  chiffonniere.  Her  dress  was 
more  squalid  than  it  had  been  two  weeks  before ;  her  tall  form 
was  bowed  as  if  with  infirmity,  and  a  dry  cough  almost  choked 
her  utterance.  She  was  in  a  high  dispute  with  the  chief  of  the 
station-house,  as  the  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door — he  averring 
that  the  ticket  she  held  had  been  given  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
dress  he  could  particularly  descrilie,  and  that  he  would  call  in  a 
policeman  if  she  did  not  account  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
obtained  it ;  and  she  proving,  to  his  confusion,  by  exhibiting  the 
bits  of  silver  he  had  given  her  in  exchange  for  her  five  franc  piece, 
that  it  was  herself  who  purchased  the  ticket.  And  the  dispute 
was  not  confined  to  the  two.  The  people  who  were  waiting  for 
seats  in  the  omnibus,  as  well  as  those  already  within  the  vehicle, 
were  determined  that  the  old  woman  should  not  be  one  of  tho 
company,  several  offering  her  money  if  she  would  relinquish  her 
ticket  peaceably,  others  endeavoring  forcibly  to  prevent  her  from 
entering  the  carriage,  and  others  still  threatening  the  conductor 
that  thenceforth  his  business  should  be  ruined,  if  he  allowed  her  to 
take  her  seat. 

Adolphe  thought  little  of  their  threats,  but  he  was  sorely  per- 
plexed. He  feared  that  neither  the  good  but  wilful  Susette,  nor 
the  neat  little  grisettes  who  were  waiting  for  a  ride,  would  sit  in 
the  carriage  with  that  miserable  old  creature  ;  hut  would  it  be 
right  to  deny  her  the  seat  she  had  paid  for,  and  compel  that  aged, 
feeble  woman  to  take  a  long  walk,  on  that  cold,  stormy  night,  over 
the  icy  pavements  i 

Who  could  tell  but  his  own  mother  might  some  time  be  reduced 
to  a  like  extremity  t  He  was  not  aware  that  he  uttered  the  words 
in  a  tone  sufficiently  audible  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  chiffonniere, 
or  that  she  muttered  some  reply  as  he  assisted  her  to  get  into  the 
omnibus. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  following,  Adolphe  bad  a  compara- 
tively empty  carriage,  only  a  few  strangers  taking  seats  in  it ;  and 
then  he  was  dismissed  by  his  employer.  The  young  man  had 
never  felt  so  near  despair  as  at  the  moment  when  he  received  again 
the  sum  he  had  deposited  with  his  employer,  and  turned  his  steps 
homeward.  It  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  lubor  was  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  means  of  living,  high  priced.  Madame 
Brulon  knew  nothing  of  economy,  and  how  soon  would  his  two 
hundred  francs  disappear ! 

"  Where  is  monsieur's  light  step  and  sunny  smile  V  said  a 
harsh  voice,  and  the  old  cloak  and  slouched  hat  of  the  chiffonniere 
was  by  his  side.    "  Is  his  heart  growing  cold,  and  his  foot  weary  t" 

"  No,  no,  good  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  cheerfully,  "  not 
while  there  is  a  being  dependent  on  my  care,  or  a  Heaven  for  me 
to  serve !" 

"  Spoken  bravely,  Adolphe  Brulon  !" 

The  young  man  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  which 
was  no  longer  that  of  an  aged,  feeble  woman ;  and  the  counte- 
nance which  he  l>cforc  had  but  imperfectly  obtained  a  view 
of — concealed  as  it  had  been  by  that  coarse,  soiled  coiffure,  the 
grizz.lv  hair  which  had  now  disappeared,  and  the  wide-brimmed 
hat — was  now  fully  exposed  to  his  view. 

"  Monsieur  de  Latour !"  he  exclaimed,  the  blood  mounting  to 
his  temples. 

"  The  author  of  all  your  misfortunes  I"  calmly  added  the  rich, 
eccentric  banker — for  he  it  was  in  the  disguise  of  a  chiffonniere. 
"  First,  he  obtained  possession  of  all  the  wealth  which  he  well 
knew  your  godfather  intended  should  become  yours  ;  next,  he  re- 
fused you  admittance  to  his  house,  though  it  well  nigh  broke  the 
heart  of  his  daughter ;  and  now  he  has  been  the  means  of  turning 
you  out  of  employment!" 

"  Monsieur  de  Latour,  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men  !" 
exclaimed  Adolphe,  his  voice  tremulous  with  emotion.  "  If  Emma 
thinks,  of  me  with  kindness,  I  can  scorn  all  else  the  world  could 
bestow  I" 

"  What,  even  her  father's  free  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune?" 
exclaimed  the  banker,  laying  his  hand  heavily  on  the  young  man's 
arm,  and  looking  smilingly  in  his  face. 

Somehow  from  that  night  Adolphe  forgot  that  great  grief  which 
had  so  long  hung  over  him,  and  the  next  day  he  resumed  his 
studies,  the  old  chiffonniere,  so  he  informed  his  acquaintances, 
furnishing  him  with  such  means  as  enabled  him  to  do  so ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  received  from  her  father  the  hand  of 
the  beautiful  Emma  de  Latour,  he  declared  to  the  bridal  party,  tho 
banker  himself  affirming  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  it  was  wholly  owing 
to  tho  interference  of  the  old  chiffonniere  that  the  wedding  had 
been  brought  about. 


MKKKSt  II  \l  vi. 

This  is  a  mineral  of  a  white  earthy  appearance  ;  it  is  composed 
of  ailice  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  die 
world — Piedmont  in  Italy,  Wales,  in  Great  Britain,  etc.  When 
first  dug  up  it  is  soft  and  greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap,  and  on 
that  account  is  used  by  some  Tartar  tribes  for  washing  their 
clothes  in  place  of  soap.  "  The  well-known  Turkey  tobacco  pipes 
are  made  of  it,  by  a  process  like  that  for  making  pottery  ware. 
The  bowls  of  these  piiies  arc  prepared  for  sale  in  Germany  bv 
soaking  them  first  in  tallow,  then  in  wax,  after  which  they  are  pol- 
ished up. — Scientific  American. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HAST  THOU  BEEN  TRUE  TO  ME,  LOVE? 

BY  REBECCA  R.  PIERCE. 

Hast  thou  been  true  to  me,  love? 

0,  tell  me,  is  the  tow 
You  breathed  when  last  we  met,  love, 

As  sac rod  to  thee  now  ? 
Canst  thou  look  into  mine  eyes,  love, 

With  the  same  unfaltering  light? 
With  that  unchanging  smile,  love, 

You  wore  that  trysting  night? 

Dost  thou  remember,  still,  love, 

That  balmy  night  in  June, 
When  we  wandered  side  by  side,  love, 

Beneath  the  silver  moon? 
When  the  shadows  were  a-sleeping 

In  the  valley  and  the  grave, 
And  the  stars  their  watch  were  keeping 

With  gentle  eyes  of  love. 

The  summer  hours  have  gone,  love, 

Its  fleeting  beauties  dead ; 
And  summer  friends  have  all,  love, 

Like  summer  glories  fled; 
But  tell  me  is  thy  heart,  love, 

As  free  from  sin  and  blight, 
As  true,  as  when  we  parted 

Upon  that  trysting  night? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  FREDERICK  ST.VNIIOI'E. 

A  TRIP  UP  THE  COAST. 

Strolling  one  fine  summer  afternoon  down  Long  Wharf,  I 

encountered  my  friend  L  ,  who  had  lately  purchased  a  fine 

yacht  boat  of  some  thirty  tons  burthen. 

"  Should  you  like  to  join  me  in  a  trip  up  the  coast  to  a  wreck  1" 
said  he. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,"  I 
replied. 

It  was  just  the  thing  ;  I  had  become  heartily  sick  of  the  monot- 
ony of  city  life,  and  the  change,  with  a  prospect  of  adventure,  ex- 
actly suited  me.  So  putting  a  few  clothes  in  a  carpet  bag,  I  was 
on  board  in  an  hour. 

It  seemed  that  a  barque  from  Malaga,  laden  with  wine  and 
fruit,  had  made  the  coast  some  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  San 
'Francisco,  In  a  thick  fog,  and  the  captain,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  land,  fancied  he  was  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  bad  ac- 
cordingly stood  directly  into  the  breakers  before  had  discovered  his 
mistake  ;  then  letting  go  his  anchors,  in  a  great  fright  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Indians  on  the  coast,  he  had  jumped  into  a  boat  and 
pulled  lustily  away,  leaving  his  vessel  to  her  fate.  They  were 
picked  up  the  next  day  by  a  ship  and  brought  into  San  Francisco. 

This  was  the  whole  story  of  the  captain  ;  he  judged  she  was 
some  fifty  miles  up  the  coast,  and  with  this  meagre  information, 
6he  was  put  up  at  auction,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  {!)-of  the  un- 
derwriters. Not  knowing  whether  she  was  above  water  or  not, 
people  did  not  dare  to  bid,  until  after  a  long  while  a  man  on  spec- 
ulation ventured  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  for  that  sum  she  was 
knocked  down.  Vessel  and  cargo  could  not  have  been  worth  less 
than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  probably  more,  but  just  so 
loosely  was  business  transacted  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  mas- 
ter eye  and  hand  were  not  there  to  supervise.  The  purchaser 
was  a  person  entirely  unacquainted  witli  maritime  affairs,  and  em- 
ployed L  with  bis  boat  to  carry  himself  and  a  party  of  men 

up- to  the  wreck,  if  she  could  be  found. 

We  got  away  from  the  wharf  with  a  fine  breeze  and  fair  tide, 
and  soon  cleared  the  outer  harbor,  but  the  wind  drawing  round 
ahead,  we  made  little  progress,  and  at  dusk  were  off  Balavinas 
l'oint  becalmed,  with  a  current  setting  us  back  towards  the  place 
we  had  left ;  so  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  we  concluded  to  pull 
in  shore  and  come  to  anchor.  Getting  close  in  we  found  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  sea,  with  a  good  harbor ;  so  we  down  kel- 
log,  and  in  the  jolly  boat  pulled  up  the  creek,  where  we  espied  a 
house  standing  some  little  distance  back. 

It  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  Californian  ranche,  enclosed 
by  a  straggling  fence,  with  outbuildings  for  the  servants  ;  and 
with  horns,  bones  and  old  hides  scattered  about  in  a  particularly 
untidy  manner. 

The  building  was  in  a  state  of  decay  and  filth,  and  the  usual 
retinue  of  Indians  aud  dogs  were  to  be  seen  loitering  about.  The 
owner  proved  to  be  an  old  Dutch  sailor,  who,  some  twenty-five 
years  previous  had,  after  leaving  his  ship,  got  a  grant  of  this  land 
from  a  former  governor,  and  scraping  together  by  degrees  a  suffi- 
cient stock,  had  settled  down  quietly  to  vegetate  away  the  remain- 
der of  his  existence,  having  Indians  enough  to  do  all  the  labor 
necessary. 

We  arrived  at  an  unpropitious  moment  ;  he  had,  in  his  old  age, 
taken  to  himself  a  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  next  neighbor 
(some  fifteen  miles  off),  whose  years  were  scarcely  a  third  of  his 
own.  As  he  did  not  feel  that  his  person  was  such  as  to  win  a  fair 
damsel's  heart,  he  judged  that  a  proper  degree  of  surveillance 
would  be  advisable  ;  so,  after  living  together  a  short  time,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  handsome  young  male  cousin,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  riding  over  very  often,  bringing  a  bottle  of  gin  as 
an  excuse,  was  rather  too  affectionate  for  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship existing ;  and  waking  up  suddenly  one  afternoon,  from  his 
siesta,  he  discovered  what  would,  if  proved,  make  up  a  delightful 
case  of  "  crim.  con."    Remonstrating,  albeit  quite  gently,  the 


youthful  swain  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  not  only  soundly 
thrashed  the  old  man,  but  putting  the  bride  on  bis  horse,  actually 
rode  off  with  her,  saying  be  should  take  her  to  her  father's. 

This  was  a  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  the  old  man 
was  so  stricken  down,  that  be  bad  not  seen  a  sober  moment  from 
that  time.  After  relating  his  story,  and  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner placing  bis  whole  household  absolutely  at  our  disposal,  he  re- 
lapsed into  grief  (and  a  bottle  of  brandy  we  had  presented  to 
him),  and  was  during  the  night  utterly  oblivious.  Finding  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indian  girls,  who  bore  a  strong  like- 
ness to  our  host,  a  silk  handkerchief  bestowed  procured  us  a  sup- 
per aud  a  place  to  spread  our  blankets,  and  we  retired  in  due 
time  to  rest. 

In  the  morning  our  landlord  aroused  us  and  as  his  stock  of 
liquor  was  exhausted,  his  grief  seemed  most  wonderfully  abated. 
From  him  we  learned  that  he  had  seen  some  natives  from  the 
wreck,  that  she  was  ashore  and  at  low  water  nearly  dry.  This 
was  to  us  glorious  news,  but  her  precise  locality  lie  did  not 
know.  After  consultation,  the  owner,  tired  of  the  boat,  hired  the 
old  fellow  to  accompany  him  with  horses  up  the  coast  range, 
while  we  were  to  proceed  by  water ;  and  either  party  reaching  the 
wreck  was  to  make  a  fire,  the  smoke  to  be  a  signal. 

The  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  we  embarked.  During  the  day 
we  made  some  twenty-five  miles,  and  found  ourselves  at  night  to 
leeward  of  a  point  that  made  out  several  miles.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  we  hoped  to  find  the  barque,  but  not  liking  to  trust  the 
navigation  at  night,  we  came  to  anchor  close  in  shore.  The  next 
day  we  soon  doubled  the  point,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
object  of  our  search — but  in  a  perfectly  inaccessible  position.  She 
lay  in  a  bay  formed  by  two  arms  of  land,  but  across  the  entrance 
was  a  reef  of  rocks,  with  a  surf  beating  over  them,  that  no  boat 
could  have  lived  in  for  an  instant.  How  she  ever  got  in  there 
was,  and  is,  a  mystery  to  me.  Here  was  a  tantalizing  position — 
the  object  in  sight,  but  beyond  our  reach  ;  a  fortune  no  doubt  ly- 
ing there,  but  not  to  be  had  ;  for  though  she  might  be  approached 
by  land,  the  rocky  coast,  precipitous  heights  and  distance,  pre- 
vented any  possibility  of  packing  the  cargo  on  mules  or  horses  to 
the  city. 

AVc  ran  over  to  the  other  point,  but  not  a  spot  could  be  seen 
that  was  not  white  with  surf,  and  if  thus  in  so  light  a  breeze,  what 
would  it  be  in  a  gale  3  At  last  a  bright  thought  came  to  our  aid ; 
there  was  a  creek  at  Balavinas  running  into  the  interior,  why  not 
find  one  here  1  So  returning  to  our  previous  anchorage,  we  be- 
gan a  tour  of  investigation.  After  trying  several  little  inlets  un- 
successfully, we  at  last  hit  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  "  de  facto  " 
stream,  with  good  deep  water,  so  into  it  we  ran,  and  of  all  the 
tortuous  creeks  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  happen  on,  I  will 
give  this  the  palm  ;  however,  we  went  on,  staking  out  a  channel, 
naming  it,  by  right,  as  we  assumed,  of  discovery,  Buenfortuna 
(good  luck).  After  going  up  some  six  miles,  we  were  brought 
to  by  want  of  water,  and  hauled  in  shore  for  a  land  survey.  The 
bank  of  the  stream  was  a  gentle  ascent,  and  then  came  a  level  ex- 
tent of  prairie.  By  our  compass  bearings,  the  wreck  must  lay 
about  due  west  from  us$  so  well  armed,  we  started  on  foot. 

We  had  made  but  a  short  distance,  when  a  herd  of  wild  cattle 
we  had  seen  grazing  and  should  have  passed  unnoticed,  attracted 
probably  by  our  red  shirts,  made  at  us,  bellowing  furiously,  with 
their  tails  in  the  air.  The  way  we  'bout  ship  for  the  creek  was 
a  caution,  every  man  for  himself,  and  no  trees  to  dodge  behind. 
I  was  rather  in  the  rear  of  the  party  at  the  time,  and  on  turning 
was  of  course  ahead,  so  pulling  foot  I  soon  reached  the  bank, 
where  I  was  comparatively  safe,  as  they  would  not  be  likely  to  run 
into  the  water,  and  turned  to  see  the  race. 

L  ,  being  stout  and  heavily  clad,  was  behind  them  all,  and 

in  fearfully  close  proximity  to  his  stern  sheets  was  a  villanous  old 
black  bull,  who  was  evidently  bent  on  giving  him  a  toss  ;  though 
his  danger  was  imminent,  I  could  not  for  my  life  refrain  from 
laughter.  He  had  abandoned  his  gun,  but  clung,  apparently  un- 
wittingly, to  a  large  ham  which  we  had  taken  as  provisions  ;  it 

was  miss  and  go,  now  bull,  now  L  ,  but  at  last  he  reached  the 

bank,  and  as  he  leaped  down  the  bull  held  up  and  the  race  was 
won.  A  shot  from  a  musket  taking  effect  in  his  flank,  he  started 
off  with  his  fellows  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Taking  the  precaution  to  cover  our  shirts  with  jackets,  we  ven- 
tured again,  and  with  better  success.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
hours'  walk  we  reached  the  end  of  the  prairie,  and  the  ship  was  in 
sight.  The  creek  ran  up  directly  opposite  her,  with  only  a  strip 
of  land  intervening.  Only  transport  the  cargo  across  and  we 
could  lighter  it  to  the  ocean. 

Making  a  huge  fire,  the  signal  agreed  on,  we  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  wreck.  The  tide  was  in  and  she  was  sitting  perfect- 
ly upright  in  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  chains  all  run  out  and 
one  anchor  under  the  bow.  In  such  haste  had  she  been  abandon- 
ed that  the  sails  were  still  flying,  and  had  the  weather  for  the  past 
fortnight  not  been  remarkably  good,  she  must  have  gone  to  pieces. 
The  Indians,  had  evidently  been  on  board,  as  there  were  raisin 
boxes  strewn  about.  As  the  tide  was  running  out,  we  were  soon 
able  to  get  on  board,  where  we  found  the  hatches  broken  open,  aud 
some  little  of  the  top  cargo  taken  out,  but  comparatively  nothing. 
The  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in  her,  but  as  the  lower  tiers  were  casks 
of  wine,  little  damage  had  been  done  by  the  water.  Wc  at  once 
proceeded  to  unbend  the  sails  and  get  out  the  long  boat,  and  by 
night  wc  had  made  all  snug,  and  brought  on  shore  spars  and  sails, 
to  construct  a  square  tent  house,  deciding  to  sleep  that  night  on 
the  beach. 

The  next  morning  the  owner,  with  bis  guide,  arrived,  and  was 
in  great  glee  at  our  good  fortune;  he  at  once  despatched  the  old 
fellow  back  to  his  ranche  for  a  drove  of  pack  mules,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  went  on  discharging  the  cargo.  The  second  night 
we  bad  our  first  experience  of  the  grizzlies,  attracted  by  the  raisins, 


of  which  they  seemed  very  fond  ;  they  came  down  to  the  beach 
and  devoured  them  in  quantities,  we  not  daring  to  make  any  dem- 
onstration from  our  tent ;  but  determined  to  be  ready  for  them  the 
next  night.  The  following  day,  of  the  spare  spars  and  water-casks 
we  built  a  regular  barricade  ;  inside  of  this  were  piled  up  the  boxes, 
many  tiers  high,  and  we  thus  had  a  most  capital  fort.  They  camo 
at  night,  as  before ;  but  no  sooner  did  we  catch  sight  of  them  than 
we  drew  trigger,  and,  after  several  shots,  or  rather  broadsides, 
managed  to  disable  two,  one  of  them  a  cub,  so  that  wc  easily  des- 
patched them  ;  the  rest  retreated.  These  fellows  furnished  us  with 
steaks  for  a  long  while. 

Never  did  I  see  such  quantities  of  game ;  immense  herds  of  elk 
occasionally  appeared  on  a  neighboring  bluff,  apparently  number- 
ing hundreds,  and,  gazing  down  on  us  curiously,  would  toss  their 
In  nils  and  dash  off,  making  the  earth  tremble.  We  often  found 
their  horns  on  the  prairie,  some  of  them  would  stand  six  feet  in 
height,  branching  out  like  a  tree.  From  the  creek  we  had  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  wild  fowl,  geese,  and  ducks,  and  teal,  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  Our  table  used  to  groan  with  good  cheer ;  and 
wine  being  ad  libitum,  bow  we  managed  to  work  was  a  mystery. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in  this  life,  so  wild 
and  strange  did  it  seem ;  it  appeared  as  though  Ave  were  cast  on 
some  barren  coast,  and  cut  off  from  all  the  world  beside.    Mysel  f 

and  L  having  nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  wreck,  our 

duty  being  confined  to  our  boat,  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  an  d 
while  waiting  for  the  horses,  we  amused  ourselves  by  shooting  and 
exploring  the  creek,  marking  the  channel, etc.  Being,  atone  time, 
in  our  boat  down  by  the  mouth  where  the  stream  was  affected  by 
the  tide,  we  had  moored  for  the  night  and  turned  in.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  awoke,  and,  poking  my  head  up  from  the  cuddy,  found  we 
were  fast  aground,  and  directly  abreast  of  us  on  the  shore,  was  a 
monstrous  grizzly  with  two  cubs  ;  she  was  as  large  as  a  small  cow, 
and  must  have  weighed  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  Here  we 
were  hard  and  fast,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  a  visit  from  bruin, 

when  what  were  wc  to  do  ?    Quietly  awakening  L  ,  I  stated 

the  case.  "  If  they  attempt  to  board  us,"  said  he,  "  we  must  go 
aloft  and  take  our  chance  to  shoot  her.  For  an  hour  did  we  re- 
main motionless,  watching  her  proceedings,  while  the  cubs,  sitting 
up  on  their  hind  quarters,  tossed  stones  about  like  children  ;  the 
mother  remained  meditative.  She  seemed  to  be  discussing  the 
propriety  of  paying  us  a  visit ;  but,  finally,  off  they  moved,  crash- 
ing through  the  woods  like  elephants.  If  we  had  only  been  afloat, 
we  might  have  had  a  crack  at  them,  but,  as  it  was,  we  judged  dis- 
cretion to  be  the  better  part  of  valor. 

The  mules  arrived  ;  the  work  of  transit  began,  and  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  what  weight  the  arrieras  would  pile  on  the  poor  beasts. 
While  busily  engaged,  one  morning,  the  fog,  which,  at  that  hour, 
was  always  dense,  was  this  day  remarkably  so,  and  seemed  to 
hang  low,  shutting  the  bay  completely  out  from  the  sea ;  one  of 
our  men  from  the  bluff  sang  out,  "sail  bo!"  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  vess.-l,  standing  directly  in  for  those  deceptive 
"  heads  "  that  had  caused  the  first  wreck.  On  she  came,  with  all 
sail  set,  seemingly  to  certain  destruction ;  and  some  of  the  men 
were  already  speculating  as  to  her  cargo  and  their  share  of  salvage, 
when,  providentially,  the  fog  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  revealed  the 
breakers  to  her  crew.  "  Hard  down  !  hard  down  1"  sang  out  the 
captain.  The  order  was  obeyed,  but  so  suddenly  did  she  come  to 
the  wind  that  her  small  spars  snapped  like  pipe  stems.  Under  so 
much  headway  it  seemed  as  though  she  could  not  go  clear ;  but 
there  was  just  room,  and  as  she  came  round,  she  must  have  grazed 
the  reef.  They  were  so  near  that  a  strong  arm  could  have  thrown 
from  the  bluff  a  stone  on  board. 

While  the  cargo  was  in  course  of  transit,  we  took  in  a  load  and 
started  for  the  city,  having  orders  to  charter  a  couple  of  schooners, 
and  pilot  them  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  we  were  to 
supply  them  with  freight.  We  had  a  good  run,  and  were  back 
again  within  the  week,  and  then  began  the  work  in  good  earnest. 
From  this  time  we  had  little  leisure,  and  soon  had  the  cargo  sent 
to  San  Francisco  ;  when  firing  the  wreck,  we  abandoned  her  as 
she  burned,  leaving  her  lighting  up  the  country  for  miles,  and 
frightening  the  wild  beasts  from  their  lairs.  The  clear  profit,  after 
paying  large  expenses,  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars. 


REVOLUTIONARY  ANECDOTE. 

It  was  a  fine  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  year  1777,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  little  parish  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  borders 
of  New  Hampshire,  assembled  in  their  accustomed  place  of  worship. 

The  cures  of  that  fearful  and  long  to  be  remembered  summer  bad 
imprinted  an  unusually  serious  look*  upon  the  rough  though  not 
unpleasant  countenance  of  the  male  members  of  that  little  con- 
gregation. The  rigid  features  relaxed,  however,  as  they  entered 
that  hallowed  place,  anil  felt  the  genial  influence  of  a  summer's 
sun,  whose  rays  illuminated  the  sanctuary,  and  played  upon  the 
desk  anil  upon  the  countenance  of  him  who  ministered  there.  He 
was  a  venerable  man,  anil  bis  whitened  lurks  and  tottering  frame 
evidenced  that  he  had  numbered  threescore  and  ten  years.  Open- 
ing the  sacred  volume,  the  minister  was  about  to  commence  the 

sen  ices  of  the  morning,  when  a  messenger,  almost  breathless,  rushed 
into  the  church,  exclaiming :  "  The  enemy  are  marching  upon  our 
western  counties  !"  The  man  looked  around  upon  his  congrega- 
tion and  announced  his  text  :  "  He  that  bath  a  garment  let  him  sell 
it  and  buy  a  sword."  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  added  : 
"  (io  up,  my  friends,  1  beseech  you,  to  the  help  of  your  neighbors, 
against  the  mighty.  Advance  into  the  field  of  battle,  for  God  will 
muster  the  hosts  of  war.  Hcligion  is  too  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  day  not  to  lend  your  influence.  As  for  myself,  ago 
sits  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  go  with  you  ;  neither  have  I 
representatives  of  my  family  to  send.  My  daughters — my  daugh- 
ters cannot  draw  the  sword,  nor  handle  the  musket  in  defence,  of 
their  country,  but  they  can  use  the  hoe — so  that  when  the  toil-worn 
soldier  returns  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  muy  not  sutler  for  the. 
necessaries  of  life."  The  venerable  pastor  bowed  his  head  in  devo- 
tion. When  he  again  looked  around,  his  audience  was  gone.  Ono 
by  one  they  had  silently  left  the  house  of  Ciod,  and  ere  the  sun  had 
that  day  set,  the  male  inhabitants  of  that  little  parish,  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  the  enemies  of  their 
country  on  the  field  of  Bennington. — Boston  Transcript. 
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PEREKOP. 

Our  engraving  con- 
veys to  the  reader  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  this  im- 
portant place,  Perekop 
in  the  Crimea — its  mili- 
tary character  being  in- 
dicated by  the  passage 
of  a  Russian  column, 
with  lances,  artillery, 
and  all  the  pomp,  pride, 
and  circumstance  of  war. 
The  buildings  delineated 
are  a  port  station  and  a 
depot  for  salt,  which  is 
manufactured  here.  The 
old  minaret  on  the  right 
marks  the  road  to  Sim- 
phcropol ;  on  the  east  of 
the  town  is  a  fortress 
containing  a  palace,  bar- 
racks, a  mosque  and  a 
Greek  church.  The  vil- 
lage is  prim  ipally  occu- 
pied by  government  em- 
ployees, and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  salt  manu- 
facture. It  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  of  the  Cri- 
mea, as  from  it  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  their 
supplies.  From  the  Rus- 
sian side  the  village  is 
entered  by  a  bridge 
■which  crosses  a  deep  ami 
wide  cut  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  this  has  un- 
doubtedly given  its 
name  to  the  isthmus — 
Perekop  signifying  a 
ditch,  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. The  isthmus  of 
Perekop  separates  the 
Black  from  the  Putrid 
Sea,  and  is  about  seven- 
teen miles  long  anil  rive 
broad.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  Cri- 
mea. There  is  another, 
however — a  narrow 
tongue  of  laud  seventy 
miles  long — running  be- 
tween the  Sivash,  or  Pu- 
trid Sea,  anil  the  Sea  of 
Azotf,  and  separated 
from  the  main  land  at 
the  northern  extremity 
by  a  narrow  channel. 
There  are  several  port 
stations  along  this  road, 

and  a  ruined  fortress  at  the  southern  extremity  where  it  joins  the 
main  land.  The  communication  between  the  Russian  main  land 
and  the  Crimea  was  completed  not  many  years  ago  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge,  and  by  this  way  the  principal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  eastern  part  of  Russia  and  the  Crimea  isnow  carried  on. 
The  Russians,  in  occupying  and  fortifying  the  Crimea,  appear 
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to  have  guarded  well  their  approaches,  and  to  have  provided 
against  every  possible  contingency  that  might  arise  in  case  of 
war.  Not  only  have  tin  y  rendered  Sebastopol  impregnable  (a 
perfect  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  as  events  have  proved),  but  mili- 
tary science  has  been  exhausted  in  improving  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  every  direction  throughout  the  entire  Crimea  peninsula. 


The  events  of  the  pres- 
ent fearful  campaign, 
with  its  continuous  firing 
and  fighting,  its  victories 
even  so  dearly  purchased 
by  the  allies,  have  de- 
monstrated that  Russia 
is  the  most  powerful  mil- 
itary nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  If,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tragedy  so 
vast,  deplorable  and 
heart-rending  as  this  war 
in  the  East,  we  could  in- 
dulge in  mirth,  we  might 
smile  at  the  predictions 
which  were  so  confident- 
ly uttered  by  the  allies 
when  they  commenced 
it,  and  at  their  deprecia- 
tion of  the  power  of  a 
government  military  in 
its  organization.  We 
were  told  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  in- 
variably cheated  by  its 
officials ;  that  its  ships 
were  rotten  and  leaky; 
that  the  walls  of  its  fort- 
resses were  so  badly  con- 
structed, and  made  of 
such  wretched  stone,  that 
the  recoil  of  their  own 
guns  would  shatterthem. 
The  English  were  fore- 
most in  the  gullibility 
with  which  they  swal- 
lowed every  story  of  this 
kind ;  so  that  we  sup- 
pose nine-tenths  of  the 
officers  and  men  who 
embarked  for  the  Cri- 
mea, fancied  the  reduc- 
tion of  Sebastopol  a 
mere  bagatelle — the  af- 
fair of  a  few  weeks'  cam- 
paign. They  have  now 
ceased  to  despise  their 
enemy,  even  when  they 
have  as  yet  obtained  no 
successes  commensurate 
with  the  treasure  and 
blood  lavished  in  the 
campaign.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  popular 
feeling  in  our  country 
has  pretty  generally 
sided  with  the  allies 
against  Russia  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — thus 
far  the  military  energy 
of  Russia  has  not  evinced  that  lack  of  discipline  and  effectiveness 
which  was  generally  believe!  it  would.  Men  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  and  for  their  own  homesteads  likewise,  are  not  unfre- 
f|iiciitly  animated  by  a  more  valorous  and  enduring  spirit  of  re- 
sistance than  are  those  who  are  not  moved  by  the  same  patriotic 
impulses. 


[See  page  46.  ] 
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ENVY. 

The  world  is  full  of  envious  people,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
commandment,  covet  their  neighbor's  goods,  while  they  rail  at  the 
partiality  of  fortune,  which  raises  one  individual  and  depresses 
another  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Few  of  these  envious  gentle- 
men are  willing  to  trace  effects  to  causes,  and  accept  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  success  they  hate  is  really  based.  An  individ- 
ual of  this  kind  was  one  day  dining  with  Marshal  Moncer,  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  glories  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

"All I"  said  he,  "I  should  like  to  be  a  marshal  of  France,  with 
a  retired  pension.  What  a  fine  life  !  Now  you  have  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs  income,  hotels,  castles,  all  sorts  of 
honors  ;  fortune  has  loaded  you  with  her  favors,  and  these  have 
all  come  to  you  by  good  luck,  marshal." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  replied  the  marshal.  "  Well,  I  will  sur- 
render all  1  have  to  you  for  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what 
it  cost  me." 

"  O,  you're  joking !" 

"Not  at  all.  My  fortune  is  an  incumbrance  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it ;  in  fact  I  was  looking  for  some  one  to 
take  it  oft'  my  hands  at  a  bargain.  Now  post  yourself  at  the  end 
of  this  alley,  at  seventy-five  paces  distant,  or  I'll  give  you  a  hun- 
dred paces,  to  show  how  liberal  I  am ;  I  will  send  for  thirty  gren- 
adiers, all  good  shots — you  sec  I  treat%you  as  a  friend.  You  shall 
give  the  word  of  command  yourself :  they  shall  fire  on  you  once 
only,  and  if  you  arc  not  touched,  my  fortune  shall  be  yours  after 
this  little  trial." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  liberal  proposition  was  presented, 
made  awry  face  and  refused  it,  though  the  marshal  had  been  shot 
at,  during  twenty  years,  by  two  or  three  million  soldiers,  who  had 
always  missed  their  mark. 
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The  first  engraving  on  page  44  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
this  fine  building.  It  was  erected  from  designs  furnished  by  W. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Toronto,  in  1849 — 50,  for  the  accommodation 
of  public  meetings  and  assemblies.  It  is  substantially  built  of 
brick.  Its  total  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  including 
the  wings  ;  the  height  of  the  pediment  is  seventy-five  feet,  and  of 
the  cupola  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  facing  is  of  Queens- 
town  and  Ohio  freestone.  The  arcade  shown  in  our  view  opens  in- 
to the  St.  Lawrence,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  given.  The  two  wings 
of  the  building,  which  add  to  its  extent  and  appearance,  are  pri- 
vate property  ;  but  the  architecture  is  made  to  conform  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  hall.  The  hall  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  main  building.  It  is  a  fine  room,  one  hundred  feet  long, 
forty-five  fect  wide  and  twenty-six  feet  high.  On  the  second  floor 
arc  the  news-room,  the  office  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  other  of- 
fices. The  rents  accruing  from  the  market-house  and  from  the 
stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  will,  it  is  estimated,  defray 
not  only  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  its  current  yearly  expenses. 
St.  Lawrence  Hall  is  a  fine  structure,  and  a  great  addition  to 
the  architectural  beauties  of  Toronto. 


The  Difference. — An  English  lord  Tom  Noddy  who  had  a 
dispute  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  London  bankers,  said:  "I 
would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality." 
"  Very  true,"  replied  the  banker,  "  and  I  am  a  man  of  quantity." 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  quidnuncs  who  prognosticated  a  cold  summer  have 
been  obliged  to  confess  themselves  false  prophets  of  late. 

....  Mrs.  Mary  Chandler,  who  sang  in  a  choir  before  General 
Washington,  lately  died  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  aged  over  ninety. 

....  A  villanous  old  bachelor  said  women  were  as  fond  of  re- 
tailing slander  as  of  hearing  compliments. 

....  The  old  red  walls  of  the  auditorium  of  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre are  to  be  painted  of  a  lighter  hue. 

....  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  this  year  is  a  man  of  true  genius 
— Mr.  Wm.  II.  Hurlburt,  author  of  Gan-Eden. 

....  Dog  hunting  has  been  a  very  profitable  business  in  New 
York.    The  mayor  paid  fifty  cents  for  each  capture. 

....  The  story  that  the  historian  Bancroft  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic,  is  said  to  be  mere  idle  gossip. 

....  The  Newfoundland  cod  and  herring  fisheries  have  been  re- 
munerative during  the  present  season. 

....  The  best  novels  published  for  many  years,  are  Charles 
Reade's  "  Peg  Woftington  "  and  "  Christie  Johnson." 

....  If  prophets  find  no  favor  in  their  native  land,  vocalists 
do — witness  Miss  Hcnsler's  success  in  Boston. 

....  Daniel  Pratt,  Jr.,  denies  the  assertion  of  Mellcn,  that  he  is 
raising  a  foreign  legion  to  destroy  Boston  and  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

....  All  the  prisoners  in  the  Easton  (I'a.)  jail  lately  gave  leg 
bail  to  the  janitor,  without  asking  if  he  liked  it. 

....  Capt.  Rodman  of  the  army  has  a  machine  that  casts  sixty 
Minie  bullets  in  a  minute — beating  the  British  by  twenty. 

....  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Texas,  produces  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  honey  yearly.  "  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  etc. 

....  A  light-house,  surpassing  in  massiveness  and  strength  the 
famous  Eddystonc  light-house,  is  to  be  erected  on  Minot's  Ledge. 

....  The  operations  of  the  squirrels  in  the  trees  on  Boston 
Common  excite  as  much  attention  as  the  Eastern  war. 

....  The  handsomest  continental  company  we  have  yet  seen  is 
the  Amoskeag  (N.  H.)  Veterans,  who  lately  visited  our  city. 


WEALTH  IN  AMERICA. 

Is  it  not  a  great  pity  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  no  longer 
exists  in  these  United  States  ?— a  burning  shame  that  the  eldest 
son  cannot  monopolize  all  the  pinchings,  and  savings,  and  shavings 
of  bis  father  Dives  !  It  would  be  so  luxurious  for  the  eldcsf  son, 
especially  if  he  happened  to  be  a  fool,  to  have  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters dependent  on  him  for  their  bread  and  butter, or  on  themselves 
or  strangers  for  a  start  in  the  world.  "  What  a  confounded  hlun- 
dah  it  was,"  cries  young  snob,  "  in  our  ancestors  to  repeal  the 
English  laws  of  succession  !  It  plays  the  very  deuce  with  the  aris- 
tocracy—  fact,  we  can't  have  any  aristocracy  in  consequence  of 
this  blundah.  When  the  governor  goes  off,  I  sha'n't  have  but 
three  thousand  dollahs ;  for  there  arc  nine  other  individuals  in  our 
interesting  family,  so  my  brothahs  and  sistalts  will  cheat  me  out  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollahs— exactly.  What  an  infamous 
boahl"  Yes,  young  snob  is  right;  the  aristocracy  Of  money  in 
this  country  is  not  transmissible.  With  very  few  exceptions,  our 
rich  men  have  made  their  money  themselves.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Ormolu  is  worth  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  he  made 
in  land  speculations ;  beginning  life  with  one  dime,  which  he  pos- 
Bcssed  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy  of  no  particular  parentage. 
He  was  very  happy  so  long  as  he  was  busy,  but  he  has  now  fool- 
ishly, we  think,  given  up  business,  and  is  neither  so  happy  nor 
hearty  as  he  used  to  be.  He  dined  of  old  on  crackers  and  cheese 
at  a  grocer's  counter,  and  enjoyed  a  good  appetite  and  digestion. 
Now  he  has  a  French  cook  and  dyspepsia.  It  uoed  to  be  a  great 
treat  to  him  to  ride  ten  miles  out  of  town  on  the  top  of  a  stage 
coach  ;  lie  is  very  ill  at  case  now  in  his  splendid  carriage,  with  the 
varnished  panels  bearing  his  arms — an  invention  of  a  seal-cutter, 
and  very  fine,  being  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  armor,  griffins,  lance- 
heads,  unicorns  and  flying  dragons.  The  little  Irish  boy  who 
surreptitiously  rides  on  his  foot-board  enjoys  the  motion  of  his 
carriage  far  more  than  he  himself.  Mrs.  Ormolu  was  a  deal  hap- 
pier when  she  was  making  overalls  at  seven  cents  the  pair,  than 
she  is  now  when  she  affects  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  listens  to 
"0  dolec  contento"  through  a  double-barrelled  opera-glass.  Now 
the  Ormolus  have  a  very  large  family,  who  arc  being  brought  up 
very  luxuriously  and  expensively,  and  each  of  them  is  capable  of 
spending  a  very  large  fortune  individually.  What  w  ill  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  Ormolu  will  not,  as  he  would  like,  found  a  family  of 
nabobs.  Those  young  Ormolus  will  not  be  rich  men.  The  divi- 
ded hoards  of  the  parent  Ormolu  will  be  rapidly  squandered,  and 
very  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  suc- 
cessful speculator,  Byron  Ormolu  will  be  driving  a  cab,  and  John 
Jacob  Ormolu  retailing  liquor  on  a  race  course.  Seriously,  wo 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  hereditary  wealth  iu  this  country  is 
only  an  exceptional  occurrence.  The  tide  of  wealth  dammed  up  in 
a  single  channel  for  a  brief  space  is  soon  scattered  again  in  a 
thousand  rills,  and  flows  off  in  a  thousand  directions.  Men  must 
make  money  by  their  own  exertions.  Aiid  another  very  healthy 
feature  in  our  social  system  is  the  necessity  of  useful  exertion 
which  public  opinion  imposes  on  every  citizen.  The  few  who 
inherit  wealth  do  not  command  respect  simply  from  that  fact.  If 
they  wish  to  stand  well  with  society,  they  must  bestir  themselves 
and  actively  engage  in  enterprises  which  will  give  circulation  to 
their  revenues.  In  no  country  are  there  fewer  idlers  among  the 
rich  than  in  ours ;  and  some  of  our  very  busiest  men  are  those  who 
are  under  the  least  necessity  of  exertion,  and  employ  themselves 
voluntarily  to  escape  ennui  and  censure. 


Strawberries. — The  yield  of  the  Jenny  Lind  strawberry  this 
season  demonstrated  the  excellence  of  this  variety.  They  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Fay,  of  Cambridgeport,  and  the  plants  sold  this 
spring  at  three  dollars  a  dozen  ;  rather  a  high  figure,  but  the  rar- 
ity wan-anted  it.  Anybody  can  raise  fine  strawberries  who  has 
time  and  patience.  They  do  not  require  a  rich  soil,  but  they  ex- 
pect perfect  cleanliness  of  culture,  and  plenty  of  soft  water.  A 
moderate  dressing  of  ashes  is  recommended  for  them. 


Consolations  for  the  Hungry. — We  commend  the  follow- 
ing wise  maxims  of  the  Persians  to  those  clerical  employes  who 
are  required  to  work  seven  hours  on  a  stretch  without  a  morsel  of 
food:  "Hunger  is  a  cloud  from  which  issues  a  rain  of  eloquence 
and  science ;  satiety  is  a  cloud  whence  comes  a  rain  of  ignorance 
and  grossness."  "  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  body  becomes 
mind ;  but  when  it  is  too  full,  the  mind  becomes  body." 


A  venerable  Clergyman. — The  Rev.  John  Sawyer  (Father 
Sawyer,  as  he  is  fondly  termed  by  his  friends),  a  native  of  Hebron, 
Connecticut,  and  now  in  bis  hundredth  year,  lately  made  a  pil- 
grimage, from  bis  present  residence  in  Maine,  to  bis  birthplace, 
and  preached  there.  He  found  only  two  persons  who  were  living 
at  the  time  he  left,  when  twelve  years  of  age. 


E.  L.  Davenport. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Harry,  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  is  in  treaty  with  this  favorite  actor  for  an  early 
engagement  at  his  theatre.  We  hope  to  sec  Mr.  Davenport  here 
again,  and  to  witness  his  chaste  and  correct  delineations  of  his 
role  of  characters. 

To  Correspondents. — We  arc  being  constantly  addressed 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  letters  of  inquiry,  relating  to 
various  subjects.  Such  of  these  as  contain  letter-stamps  to  prepay 
the  postage  in  return,  are  answered  promptly,  otherwise  the  letters 
arc  taken  no  further  notice  of.    We  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule. 


Pictorial,  Volume  Eight. — We  have  now  on  hand  and  for 
sale  the  eighth  volume  of  our  Pictorial,  elegantly  bound,  in  uni- 
form style  with  the  previous  numbers,  full  gilt  and  in  best  manner. 
We  sell  the  set  of  eight  volumes  complete  for  sixteen  dollars. 


YANKEE  TWIGS  AM)  YANKEE  WIIKURIES. 

General  Peaslec,  the  collector  of  this  port,  a  citizen  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  Revere  House  din- 
ner to  that  fine  corps,  the  "  Amoskeag  Veterans,"  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  with  the  happiest  effect : — "  The  splendid  packet 
ship  New  World  was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Donald  McKay,  of  East  Boston,  some  time  about  the  year 
1843,  and  was  immediately  placed  in  the  Liverpool  line  of  Messrs. 
Grinnell,  Mintnrn  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Her  masts  and  timbers 
were  of  New  Hampshire  growth,  and  fully  worth  their  place  in 
the  then  most  magnificent  specimen  of  naval  architecture  that  had 
been  set  afloat.  Her  appearance  at  Liverpool,  as  she  sailed  up  the 
Mersey,  attracted  a  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  piers,  and  when  she 
had  found  her  place  in  the  dock,  her  decks  were  thronged  with  a 
press  of  curious  visitors,  anxious  to  condemn,  but  compelled  to 
admire.  It  was  very  hard  for  John  Hull  to  acknowledge  himself 
beaten  on  his  own  boasted  clement,  and  one  of  the  visitors,  glanc- 
ing his  eyes  up  the  shrouds,  endeavored  to  save  the  national  credit 
by  the  discovery  and  sapient  remark  that  '  probably  the  masts  were 
of  Canadian  growth.'  The  remark  was  overheard  by  a  sailor, 
whose  home  was  among  the  granite  hills,  then  at  work  furling  the 
sails  aloft.  Quick  as  thought  he  slid  down  the  rigging,  and  pull- 
ing up  his  waistbands  as  he  advanced  towards  the  stranger,  indig- 
nantly exclaimed  :  'No,  sir 7  them  are  twtV/g — grew  under  Mooso 
Hillock;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  we've  got  a  few  more  saplins  up  in 
them  same  woods,  and  when  they  get  their  growth  we'll  quit  cross- 
in'  the  Atlantic  any  more  in  such  wherries  as  this  !'  The  Great 
Republic,  equal  to  a  large  fleet  of  old-fashioned  merchantmen,  as 
she  was  launched  from  the  same  ship-yard,  and  built  up,  too,  from 
the  same  forests,  made  the  threat  of  the  indignant  sailor  something 
more  than  a  vain  boast." 


EXTRAORDINARY  LEGISLATION. 

An  exchange  has  the  following  : 

"  Statute  of  General  Warren. — The  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  on 
the  subject  of  procuring  a  statute  of  General  Warren,  has  reported 
that  the  subscription  for  that  object  having  been  completed,  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  Mr.  Henry  Dexter  for  the  execution  of 
the  statute,  and  that  a  model  of  the  proposed  statute,  in  small,  had 
been  already  made  by  him." 

We  were  not  aware  that  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Associa- 
tion had  any  authority  to  procure  " statutes "  for  the  Common- 
wealth, the  law-making  power  being  vested  in  the  legislature. 
Yet  it  seems  that  they  have  delegated  the  law-making  power  to 
Mr.  Dexter.  The  latter  gentleman  had  better  stick  to  his  busi- 
ness of  making  "statues,"  and  leave  the  making  of  statutes  to  the 
constitutional  authorities. 


Park  Benjamin. — Our  friend  Park  Benjamin,  the  poet,  critic 
and  lecturer,  is  now  located  at  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York, 
where  he  acts  as  councillor  and  attorney  for  authors,  negotiates 
with  booksellers  for  the  sale  of  MSS.,  and  receives  application 
from  managers  of  lyceums  for  lectures,  enough  we  should  think,  to 
keep  his  active  mind  from  rusting.  Mr.  Benjamin's  advertising 
card  was  inserted  in  our  last  number. 


"Doesticks." — This  name,  the  nom  tie  plume  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Thompson,  will  be  rendered  famous  by  his  volume  of  sketches 
entitled  "  Doesticks  and  what  he  says."  Genuine  humor  and 
sharp  satirical  hits  at  the  follies  and  humbugs  of  the  day,  conveyed 
in  a  very  original  style,  are  the  staple  of  the  book,  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  anon. 


The  Sportsman's  Portfolio. — Enclose  us  twenty-five  cents, 
and  receive  this  centre-table  ornament,  elegantly  illustrated,  by 
return  of  mail.  To  young  persons  studying  drawing,  it  is  indis- 
pensable, and  a  beautiful  pictorial  gem  for  all. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — This  favorite  magazine  is  for 
sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  country  for/ (en cents 
per  single  copy,  each  number  complete  in  itself. 


 M  A  R  K  I  A  PES.  

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stricter.  Mr.  William  II-  Simpson  to  Mrs.  Susan 
L.  A.  Jones;  by  Itcv.  Tlieortorc  Parker,  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Maria  A.,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Howard,  of  toil  city  ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Winkler,  Mr.  EUphalet  M.  Rollins  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Ilaeon ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
(iaylnrd,  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Alden.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Furber,  of 
Somerville;  by  Rev.  .Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  A.  1.  Davis  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  II.  Riloy.— At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr  Laurie,  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Seaward,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Susan 
A.  Morgan. — At  Cambrtdgepbrt,  Mr.  George  A.  Wadlcy,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Mary  T.  Lovejoy. — At  Waltham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Cobleigh, 
of  Watertown,  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Walcott. — At  Dedham,  Mr.  W  0.  Hartshorn, 
of  West  Koxbury,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Perkins. — At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Carlton, 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Allen  to  Miss  Kate  Day,  of  Berwick,  Me.  —  At  Holliston,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  'flicker,  Rev.  William  E.  Caldwell,  of  Jamesville,  New  York,  to  Miss  Jenny 
8.  Whiting. — At  Springfield,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Seeley,  Mr.  Charles  (1.  Baldwin  to 
Miss  Susan  Wilson.  —  At  South  Plymouth,  Mr.  Win.  II.  Short,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  to  Miss  Eunice  B  ,  daughter  of  dipt.  Nathan  King. — At  Billeriea,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  fieorge  II.  Russell  to  Miss  Helen  P.  Bowen. — At  Lenox, 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Kackeman,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Dwight 

Sedgwick  — At  Nashua.  N.  II.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Stetson,  of 
Mcdford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Colburn. — At  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Mickle  to  Miss  Mary  M  ,  daughter  of  Hon.  B.  II.  Burlinghani,  of  Boston. 


;  PEA  T  H  S,  

In  this  city,  Hon.  Samuel  Sumner  Wilde,  85;  Mrs.  Jane  Catherine,  wife,  of 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Whiten,  32;  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  Austin  Kisk,  62;  Charles 
Everett,  Esq.,  03.— At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Miriam  W.,  widow  of  Chester 
Shattuek,  70;  Miss  Mary  L.  Everett,  25.— At  Cambridge.  Dr.  Charles  II. 
Pierce,  41,  formerly  of  Salem. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  John  Kettell,  70. — At  Au- 
burndalc,  Mrs.  Catherine  S.,  wife  or  Mr  .1.  E.  Woodbridge,  48.— At  Newton 
Corner.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hodgdon,  66. — At  Dedham,  Mr.  (leorge  Ellis,  62.— At 
West  Dedham,  Miss  Mary  J .  Thompson,  22.— At  Medford,  Miss  Mercy  Tufts, 
73.— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Mary  F  Breed,  27.— At.  Lynnfield.  Mr.  David  Augustus 
Swasey,  21— At  South  Danvers,  Miss  Fanny  Felton,  04.— At  Swampsrott,  Mrs. 
Sarah'  Bartlett,  55.— At  Marblehead,  Samuel  S.  Trefry,  Esq.,  01.— At  Essex, 
Mr.  Caleb  Haskell,  02.—  At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Johanna  Jones,  85.— At  Ply- 
mouth, Mr.  Micah  Richmond,  52  —  At  Worcester,  Mr.  Justin  Cotton,  55.— At 
Clinton,  Mr.  William  S.  Jewctt.  of  Bolton,  41.— At  Athol,  Dr.  William  II.  W  il- 
liams, 68.— At  Banc.  Mr.  Abraham  Jenkins,  81.— At  Franklin,  (iiibert  l.oth- 
rop.  Esq.,  of  Sharon,  70  — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Thompson,  21. — 

At  Hontpelier,  vt.,  Mrs.  Lnoretta  Prentiss,  70.— At  Cumberland,  Me.,  Mr. 

Daniel  Moore,  printer, 27,  formerly  of  Salem  — At  Bangor.  .Me.,  Mrs.  Ann  Saw- 
yer, 03.— At  New  York,  Mrs.  Elim  Jane  Hopper,  27  — At  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Jesse  Everett,  77  — At  Washington,  I).  C,  Mr  Jacob  II.  Martin,  of  Newbury- 
port, 22. — At  Detroit,  Michigan,  George  Ilanscoui,  67. 
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EDITORIAL  KEIiAMGE. 

A  Frenchman  arrived  nt  Cincinnati,  recently,  who  said  lie  was 
an  officer  in  Napoleon's  body  guard,  and  was  absent  on  leave  of 
the  emperor.  He  exhibited  signs  of  insanity,  and  was  placed  in 
a  room  in  the  fourth  story  of  his  hotel.  He  had  been  there  hut  a 
short  time,  when  he  leaped  from  a  window  to  the  pavement,  break- 
ing his  limbs  in  a  horrid  manner.    He  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 

and  $600  found  in  his  possession.  A  numlicr  of  flags  have 

been  received  at  the  Navy  Department,  captured  by  Lieut.  Treble, 

from  piratical  junks  in  the  Chinese  seas.  General  Quitman 

delivered  a  lecture,  a  few  days  ago,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  before  a 
large  audience,  in  favor  of  the  private  conquest  of  Cuba.  He 
argued  that  this  was  the  only  plan,  as  the  attempt  to  purchase  had 
failed,  and  its  public  conquest  would  be  rendered  barren  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks  before  the  island  could  come  in  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  Henry  Amory  l'ratt,  the  celebrated 

rough-rider  in  the  2d  regiment  of  life  guards,  quartered  at  Wind- 
sor, Kngland,  blew  his  brains  out  with  his  carbine.  At  Cin- 
cinnati an  interesting  daughter  of  a  respected  German  died  very 
suddenly.  On  the  following  morning  the  mother  died  of  cholera. 
This  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  family  so  worked  upon  the  mind  of 
the  father  that  he  sprang  from  the  third  story  window  of  his  resi- 
dence down  to  the  sidewalk,  injuring  himself  so  that  he  died  in  a 
few  hours  after.  His  name  was  Gottwell.  The  Chicago  Dem- 
ocrat says  that  immense  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  now  being 

shipped  from  that  city  for  Eastern  markets.  State  elections 

will  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  August  in  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Texas ;  in  Tennessee  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  the  same  month,  and  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
second  Thursday  thereof  J  in  Maine,  on  the  second  Monday  of 
September,  and  in  Vermont  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  same 

mouth.  In  Europe,  people  take  Off  their  hats  to  great  men  ;  in 

America,  great  nu  n  take  oil' their  hats  to  the  people.  Several 

young  men,  some  of  them  sons  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of 
Winsted,  Conn.,  have  been  engaged,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
in  a  scries  of  burglaries.  By  the  use  of  false  keys,  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  entering  stores  in  the  village,  and  were  making  pre- 
parations for  a  visit  to  the  Winsted  Dank  when  they  were  discov- 
ered.  The  mayor  of  St.  Louis  hits  issued  B  proclamation, 

ordering  the  closing  of  all  confectionery  stores,  barber-shops,  and 

cigar  stores,  and  stopping  the  sale  of  papers  on  Sunday.  The 

Mail  says  that  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  social  position,  now 
visiting  a  family  here,  has  been  detected  in  stealing  jewelry— that 
the  property  was  found  upon  her  person  by  its  owner,  and  was 

given  up  by  the  thief.  James  M.  Pendleton,  One  of  the  seconds 

in  the  late  New  York  duel,  has  escaped  to  England.  Harris 

Stratton,  of  Northlield,  Mass.,  who  was  in  Kansas  for  eight  months, 
gives  glowing  accounts  of  the  territory,  and  considers  it  far  supe- 
rior to  Illinois  or  any  of  the  Western  States  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses or  healthiness.  There  are  212  convicts  in  the  Alabama 

penitentiary,  four  more  than  there  are  cells  in  the  prison.  The 

Johnstown  Echo  says,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Hailroad  have 
sold  their  entire  stock  of  ears  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad  for 
$100,000,  although  the  estimate  of  the  stock  did  not  reach 

$50,000.  The  Athens,  Ala.,  Herald  says  that  a  youth  died 

there,  lately,  from  the  sting  of  a  locust.  The  earliest  instance 

of  a  double  Christian  name,  which  has  been  found  in  England,  is 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Kichard  Ellys,  who,  in  1408,  levied  troops  in 

Yorkshire.  A  curious  case  of  the  recovery  of  the  sense  of 

hearing,  after  it  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  occurred  the  other 
day  in  New  Haven.  John  Connelly,  a  gardener,  who  had  lieen 
wholly  deaf  for  a  great  many  years,  was  startled  while  going  across 
the  green  by  hearing  a  passing  carriage,  and  since  then  his  hearing 

has  been  restored  so  that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  sound.  A 

new  steamer,  to  be  built  by  George  Steers,  the  builder  of  the  yacht 
America,  is  to  be  added  to  the  Collins'  line. 

Model  Organ  Harmoniums. — We  were  recently  shown,  at 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  a- new  instrument 
brought  out  by  them,  called  the  Organ  Harmonium.  This  instru- 
ment embraces  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  organ,  having  two 
manuals,  or  rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  by  which  nearly  every 
effect  can  be  obtained  that  is  produced  upon  the  organ.  Being 
Supplied  at  reduced  rates,  it  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  societv,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  neater  or  more  desirable  in- 
strument for  church  use  cannot  be  found.  Their  Model  Melo- 
deons  fully  sustain  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained  as 
unrivalled  instruments,  anil  which  they  well  deserve. 

The  Harvest. — Our  exchanges  from  every  quarter  bring 
cheering  accounts  of  the  growing  crops,  and  there  is  now  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  harvest  of  1855  will  be  the  largest  ever 
realized  in  this  country.  Stimulated  by  short  supplies  and  high 
prices,  and  by  the  prospect  of  a  ready  market  in  Europe,  an  un- 
usual breadth  of  land  has  been  seeded. 

■  «  ♦  

Demanding  Indemnity. — The  London  News,  under  the  hopes 
inspired  by  the  news  from  the  Crimea,  urges  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing sharp  terms  upon  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  "  Russia," 
savs  that  journal,  "  must  be  made  to  give  an  indemnity,  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war."  The  czar  does  not  yet  sec  the  mat- 
ter in  the  same  light  as  the  News. 

Highly  Important  ! — According  to  the  Paris  fashions,  every 
gentleman  should  wear  a  fancy  silk  cravat  with  a  large  bow,  and 
his  morning  pocket  handkerchief  should  be  of  the  finest  linen 
cambric  with  a  small  vine  in  a  delicate  color,  gray,  pink  or  blue, 
running  under  the  hem  of  the  handkerchief! 

Worth  Kememiierino. — Two  minutes  is  the  extent  that  any 
one  should  trespass  upon  an  editor's  time,  unless  he  is  upon  busi- 
ness of  importance. 


illrmsiiic  (P'atljrrings. 


All  the  gambling  saloons  in  San  Francisco  have  been  closed. 

The  Astor  House,  New  York,  has  been  newly  refitted,  and  its 
former  attractions  added  to. 

A  woman's  hospital  has  lieen  opened  in  New  York,  at  83  Madi- 
son Avenue. 

At  the  present  day,  there  arc  nowhere  such  good  tanners  as  in 
Russia,  and  nowhere  are  furs  so  well  dressed  and  prepared  for  use. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  calculates  that  his  proposed  boulevards  round 
London  would  cost  $1 1 ,300,000,  and  would  make  it  the  most  mag- 
nificent city  in  the  world. 

President  Pierce,  ex-President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Marcy  have 
each  received  land  warrants  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for 
services  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  war  against  Mexico. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  unexampled  coolness  of  the  senson 
is  owing  to  "  spots  on  the  sun,"  which  can  lie  seen  through  a 
telescope. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  John  Y.  Mason,  minister  to  France,  has 
been  married,  in  Paris,  to  Mr.  R.  Heath,  of  Virginia,  and  came 
passenger  to  America  in  the  steamer  Atlantic. 

The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Bailroad  Company  are  held 
responsible  for  the  over-issues  of  stock  by  Hubert  Schuyler,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  oiled  sawdust,  acted  on  by  the  ravs  of  the  sun, 
will  undergo  the  process  of  ignition  spontaneously  m  about  six- 
teen hours. 

An  indignant  correspondent  of  the  London  Record  calls  atten- 
tion to  an  iniquitous  manufacture  at  Birmingham — that  of  Hindoo 
idols  for  exportation. 

The  convents  which  are  to  l>e  immediately  suppressed  in  Pied- 
mont, in  consequence  of  the  new  law,  amount  to  thirty-four,  viz., 
twenty-one  of  monks,  and  twelve  of  nuns. 

A  stranger  in  Mexico  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  mil- 
liners' shops,  where  twenty  or  thirty  stout  men  with  moustaches 
are  employed  in  making  muslin  gowns,  caps  and  artificial  flowers. 

The  new  homestead  law  of  this  State  exempts  a  man's  imple- 
ments or  tools  from  the  law's  clutch.  This  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  and  scholars,  as  well  as  the  adzes  and 
squares  of  carpenters. 

Archdeacon  Jeffreys,  a  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  states  that 
"for  one  really  converted  Christian  as  the  fruit  of  missionary 
labor,  the  drinking  practice  of  the  English  has  made  fully  one 
thousand  drunkards  iii  India." 

The  New  York  Herald  complains  that  its  fashionable  hotels  arc 
emptying,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  travelling  public  are  in  town. 
The  proprietors  of  the  hotels  are  endeavoring  to  coax  their  cus- 
tomers back  by  lowering  their  prices  of  board. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  there  are  more  stores  and 
houses  for  rent  in  that  city  at  present,  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  last  ten  years.  A  large  number  of  citizens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  country  and  elsewhere  in  consequence  of"  hard 
times." 

On  the  day  of  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration,  the  tolls  collected 
on  Wan-en  and  Charles  Kivcr  bridges  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  six  hundrtd  and  forty  dollars,  being  the  largest  amount  ever 
collected  in  this  section  of  the  country  tor  tolls  during  twenty-four 
hours. 

Pow-e-shick,  principal  chief  of  the  Foxes,  of  the  confederated 
band  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  died  recently 
on  the  Osage  Kivcr,  in  Kansas  Territory.  He  was  something  of 
a  man  ;  pity  he  drank.  The  name  of  his  successor  is  Pcc-shec- 
she-moon.    Our  respects  to  the  distinguished  native. 

A  letter  from  Eaton,  ().,  dated  18th  ult.,  says  :  "  Several  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  are  needed  here.  They  would  receive  twelve 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  and  found.  Several  hundred  could 
find  employment  in  this  section  from  now  until  full,  and  receive 
good  wages,  and  be  otherwise  well  cared  for." 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  on  the  23d  ult.,  providing  that  "  George  Hoyt  and 
others,  of  Norwnlk,  be  permitted  to  enter  their  petition  for  a  law 
relating  to  the  planting  o  f  oysters  in  thr  Secretary's  office,  any  rule  or 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bast  has  sent  that  paper  a  communica- 
tion ridiculing  the  immense,  broad -brimmed  straw  hats  young 
ladies  wear  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  they  are  anxious  to 
appear  strikingly  mini.  One  of  them  frightened  the  writer's  horse 
so  much  that  he  tossed  the  rider  from  his  back. 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Russell  has  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master at  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  in  place  of  Hon.  Richard  Russell, 
deceased.  Miss  Kusscll  has  had  the  charge  of  the  office  during 
the  time  her  father  held  the  appointment,  and  has  proved  herself  a 
faithful  and  efficient  public  servant. 

The  Culpepper  (Va.)  Observer  advertises  for  an  apprentice  ns 
follows  :  "  Boys  that  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigars,  or  carry- 
ing a  watch,  will  not  be  taken.  We  want  good  Iwiys,  who  will 
attend  church,  Sunday-school,  and  are  not  apt  to  be  spoilt  when 
they  get  a  genteel  suit  of  clothes  upon  their  backs." 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  recently  conferred  on  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  the  decoration  of  the  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Mejidieh,  of  the  fifth  class  (chevalier),  for  tile  discovery  of  the 
pain-subduing  properties  of  ether  vapor,  which  is  now  so  favorably 
manifesting  its  beneficial  influence  in  t lie  armies  of  the  Crimea. 

There  is  quite  a  ferment  nmong  the  Saugeen  Indians  in  Upper 
Canada,  who  complain  of  having  been  over-reached  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  treaty  respecting  their  lands,  which  they  agreed,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  cede  to  the  crown.  The  provincial  news- 
papers say  a  rebellion  is  threatened,  which  may  cost  both  blood 
and  treasure. 

We  learn  from  the  Herald  that  Louis  Adolphe  Estrampcs,  bro- 
ther of  Francisco  Estrampcs,  lately  garroted  at  Havana,  is  now  in 
New  York,  and  about  to  become  a  citizen.  Senor  Estrampcs,  who 
is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  well-accomplished  gentleman,  is,  we 
believe,  about  to  adopt  some  pursuit  in  life  there  suited  to  his 
abilities. 

A  most  notable  instance  of  real  kind-heartedness  is  recorded  of 
Mr.  Stetson,  of  the  Astor  House,  who,  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
sailing  of  the  Arctic  expedition,  went  down  to  the  vessels  in  the 
yacht  "  Mystery,"  with  a  load  of  delicacies  suitable  for  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  distributed  them  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expedition. 

Watches,  equal  to  the  best  imported,  are  manufactured  in  the 
suburban  town  of  Waltham.  The  prices  for  which  these  are  sold 
range  from  S20  to  $200  cuch,  nt  retail.  A  large  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  which  is  kept  closed 
against  intrusive  eyes.  The  company  is  doing  a  large  business, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  we  apprehend,  when  Waltham 
watches  will  be  as  famous  and  valuable  as  the  best  from  London, 
Paris  and  the  European  cities  generally. 


ixircicm  3tcms. 


Dr.  William  C.  Stnrhuck,  a  skilful  American  dentist,  and  a 
native  of  Nantucket,  hut  recently  u  resident  at  Lisbon,  has  lieen 
appointed  dentist  to  the  royal  family  in  Portugal. 

The  Nuremlierg  Courier  states,  under  the  head  of  Stuttgart,  that 
the  corporation  of  Baisingcn,  in  the  province  of  Horb,  have  sold 
their  poOTQOUSC  to  the  Jews,  And  sent  their  poor  to  America. 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  gives  the  following  in  its  army  news  : — 
"  The  widow  of  Corporal  John  Brown,  of  the  roynl  sappers  and 
miners,  has  married  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  She  is  an  Irish- 
woman." 

Lavigne,  one  of  the  oldest  peaajpwaoaVai  of  the  Academic  Impc'- 
riale  de  Musique,  and  the  predecessor  of  Nouritt  and  Dupre',  died 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  Pau,  his  native  town.  He  was  much  distin- 
guished at  the  opera  for  his  fine  tenor  voice  from  1808  to  1825. 

An  Italian  actress,  forty  vears  old,  and  the  mother  of  six  or 
seven  children,  is  startling  the  Parisians.  Her  name  is  Adelaide 
Ristori.  Her  "  beauty  is  angelic  " — and  she  is  tragedian  like  Ra- 
chel, and  eummcdiau  like  Mars. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  there  are  no  less  than  388  exhibitors  of 
musical  instruments.  Of  these,  four  only  arc  from  the  United 
States.  The  Palace  of  Industry  is  occasionally  open  to  the  pub- 
lic gratuitously.  On  such  davs  the  number  of  visitors  exceeds 
80,000. 

According  to  an  official  return,  at  least  two  hundred  Tartar  vil- 
lages had  abandoned  the  Russian  side  and  taken  that  of  the  allies. 
The  emperor  hail  ordered  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  lands  in  the 
former  occupation  of  these  Tartars  should  be  divided  among  the 
Greek  volunteers. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montpcnsier  hnve  recently  caused  the 
old  convent  of  La  Rabidn,  near  Cadiz,  in  which  Christopher 
Columbus  resided  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  to  lie  re- 
pared,  and  afterwords  partook  of  breakfast  in  the  cell  the  great 
navigator  had  occupied.  • 

One  of  the  curiosities  to  be  sent  from  Prague  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition is  a  mine  of  jewelry,  consisting  of  14,000  garnets,  which 
vary  in  dimensions  from  the  smallest  size  to  such  larger  ones  as 
are  no  longer  to  he  met  with  in  the  trade.  Added  to  the  garnets 
arc  6000  other  stones,  and  the  workmanship  is  said  to  1>C  as  exqui- 
site ns  unique. 


Sanbs  of  (^olb. 


....  Extreme  vanity  hides  under  the  garb  of  ultra  modesty. — 
Mrs.  Jamison. 

....  Nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  friend  without  discretion ; 
even  a  prudent  enemy  is  preferable. — Im  Fontaine. 

....  A  character  which  combines  the  love  of  enjoyment  with 
the  love  of  duty,  and  the  ability  to  perform  it,  is  the  one  whoso 
unfoldings  give  the  greatest  promise  of  perfection. — Koilay. 

....  Every  work  so  merely  and  basely  mechanical,  that  a  man 
can  throw  into  it  no  part  of  his  own  life  and  soul,  docs,  in  the 
long  run,  degrade  the  human  being. — Mrs.  Jameson. 

....  The  attachments  of  mere  birth  are  but  the  shadows  of 
that  true  friendship,  of  which  the  sincere  affections  of  the  heart  are 
the  substance. — Burton. 

....  He  whose  first  emotion,  on  the  view  of  an  excellent  pro- 
duction, is  to  undervalue  it,  will  never  have  one  of  his  own  to 
show. — Aikin. 

  1  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue ;  he  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  gods,  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  even 
though  he  is  in  the  right. — Goto, 

....  There  is  no  being  eloquent  for  Atheism.  In  that  exhaust- 
ed receiver  the  mind  cannot  use  its  wings — the  clearest  proof  that 
it  is  out  of  its  element. — Hare. 

....  The  disposition  to  give  n  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple 
is  a  far  nobler  property  than  the  finest  intellect.  Satan  has  a  fino 
intellect,  but  not  the  image  of  God. — lloutls. 

....  Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  every  new  idea 
contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of 
stagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. — Johnson. 

....  He  who  comes  from  the  kitchen  smells  of  its  smoke ;  he 
who  adheres  to  a  sect  has  something  of  its  cant ;  the  college  air 
pursues  the  student,  and  dry  inhumanity  him  who  herds  with  lite- 
rary pedants. — Ijiratir. 

....  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  it  so  happens  flint  we  have  less 
charity  for  those  who  believe  the  half  of  our  creed,  than  for  those 
who  deny  the  whole  of  it,  since  if  Scrvetus  had  been  a  Mohamme- 
dan, he  would  not  have  been  burnt  by  Calvin. — Cotton. 


Joker's  Dubgct. 


A  love-sick  voung  gentleman,  who  has  tnken  very  much  of  late 
to  w  riting  sonnets,  has  just  hung  himself  with  one  of  his  own  lines. 

If  n  man  is  detected  in  an  attempt  to  take  a  pint-jiot,  is  it  to  bo 
proceeded  against  ns  an  act  of  felony,  or  simply  regarded  as  a 
strong  desire  for  carrying  out  a  measure.  1 

Lunatics  live  proverbially  to  a  good  old  age, and  one  of  the  pro- 
verbs upon  which  the  fact  is  founded  is,  we  suppose,  the  old  house- 
hold truism  that  "  cracked  vessels  last  the  longest." 

The  ( >hio  River  is  still  very  loir ;  at  the  latest  dates  it  conld  not 
leave  its  btd ;  its  physicians  hnve  given  it  up — but  wc  understand 
that  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  water-cure  is  adapted  to  its 
complaint,  and  that  it  will  lie  tried  upon  it. 

A  city  editor  says  that  a  man  in  New  York  got  himself  into 
trouble  bv  marrying  two  wives.  A  Western  editor  replies  by  as- 
suring his  cotemporary  that  a  good  many  men  in  Michigan  liavo 
done  the  same  thing  by  only  marrying  one. 

"  Would  you  like  to  subscribe  for  Dickens's  Household  Words  •" 
inquired  a  sombre-looking  magazine  agent.  "  Household  words 
have  played  the  dickens  with  me  long  enough  I"  was  the  feeling 
reply  of  "the  henpecked  husband. 

Speaking  of  strawberries,  Jones  says  that,  ns  a  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  them  to  lie  90  per  cent,  water,  he  thinks  it  will  lie  cheap- 
er for  him  to  use  water  only.  He  can  obtain  an  imaginary  taste 
of  the  fruit  by  sucking  the  water  through  a  strait: 

Economic  Botany — Scientific  definition  by  a  young  wife.  Buy- 
ing tim  e  bad  geraniums  with  the  price  of  Frederick's  second  best 
vest  and  trousers,  that  frock  coat,  two  hats,  a  pair  of  Wellingtons 
— they  did  want  soling — and  the  horrid  rough  outside  great  coat 
von  always  hated  to  sec  him  in. 

Miserahle — The  man  who  is  out  of  money,  and  in  deht.  The 
onlv  medicine  for  such  a  person  is  a  dollar's  worth  of  philosophy, 
or  a  shilling's  worth  of  strychnine.  The  former  may  lie  had  of 
those  wood-sawyers  who  support  six  children  and  a  pair  of  bull 
pups  on  seventy-five  cents  a  day. 
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■VTOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
_Ll  (Am  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thouxansl  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Fix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  b*ing  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advbrtising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  Bf.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DISEASES  OP  A  PULMONARY  CHARACTER 
PREVENTED. 

AND  AN 

ELEGANCE  OF  FIGURE  ACQUIRED, 

by  those  who  havo  weak  and  narrow  chests,  and  are 
ROUND,  OK  STOOP-SHOULDEUED,  by  wearing 

VANIIORN'S  PATENT  CHEST  EXPANDER, 

Or,  Elastic  SnouLDF.R  Brace.  They  are  light  and  elastic, 
and  do  not  interfere  witli  any  style  of  dress.  Suitable  for 
adults  of  both  sexes,  and  invaluable  for  children  while 
growing.    Gentlemen's  Brace  answers  also  for  suspenders. 

Measure  required  around  the  chest  and  waist.  Price, 
adults,  $3;  children,  $2  50.  Forwarded,  free  of  charge, 
per  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

C.  W.  VANHORN  &  Co., 

jury  21  32  N.  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

MISS  FENIMORE  COOPER'S  NEW  BOOK, 
NOW  READY. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER  EDITION. 

COUNTRY  LIFE:  ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  FFNIMORE  COOPER, 

Author  of  "  Rural  Hours."  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 
from  designs  by  Dopier.  1vol.  12uio.  Cloth,  $150; 
extra  gilt,  S2. 

*„*  The  publishers  forward  all  their  publications  free 
of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  within  3000 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  "  Rural 
Hours  " — the  talented  daughter  of  our  great  Novelist. — 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Miss  Cooper  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
New  York  Crayon. 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co..  Publishers. 

july  14  3t  10  Park  Place. 

A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally)  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL*  PALACE, 
WARER00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT? 

AGENTS  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  11  THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT  :  or,  Every 
Carpenter  hi*  own  Master."  By  Edward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tant, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Corinthian.  Doric,  Ionic 
and  Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans, 
elevations,  decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing, 
stair  building,  etc.,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common 
wants  of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further 
particulars,  please  address  the  publishers, 

DAYTON  &  WENTWORTII. 
june  23  5t  27  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

LADIES 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
TO  GIVE 

DICK  S   SPOOL  COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOR  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.  LOGAN  &  Co., 

june  30  3mo  51  Det  St.,  New  York  City. 

IRVING'S  LITE  OF  WASHINGTON.— The  First 
Edition  of  this  Important  Work  will  be  in  three  hand- 
pome  volume*  octavo,  pica  type,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
This  edition  is 

PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Price.  ?2  per  volume.  In  cloth.    The  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this  year. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  READY, 
and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  within  3000  miles,  on  receipt  of  £2. 

O.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co..  Publishers, 
july  7  3t  10  Park  Place,  New  York. 

TVYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  low 
J  /  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  brings  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  individual  in  the  community.  For  sale  by  all 
Druggists.  july  21 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf 


SOLICITED 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
LAUn,  No.  It  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSUAM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charlfs  Frodrham's  Im- 
provkd  Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  u  New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watched  Ifl  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
FrodshanTs  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  G.  M.  Thacher.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  W1LLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

■   SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

"The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous." 


N 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
J    B.  ('IIAMKKRli.WIV,  280  Washington  Strejt, 
BOSTON.  tf  june  16 


FOR  THE 

Wm 

SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  for 
only  25  cents.     HEATH.  WIFULCOOP  &  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors, 63  Liberty  St.,  New  York.      eop4t       july  7 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  QENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  ae  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system,  (the medicine,  though  prepared  at  greatexpense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

AGENT  in  New  Yore — Messrs.  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  eoply 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to  li  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

rpHE  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  BET- 

JL  TER  THEY  LIKE  IT. 

To  every  Teacher  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say,  examine  TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR,  and 
if  you  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  the  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  h  Co.,  Publishers, 

july  7  4t  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of.  BURN  HAM  WELTON  &  Co.,  96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia, of.  J.  W.  FARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of.  D.  McILVATN. 

Baltimore,  of.  STELLMAN,  HINISICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  D.  II.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledger!  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  [Detraction  Hook 
that  has  ever  been  published     Price.  $3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  6  eopiiin 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING.  FISHING,  AND  HUNTING, 
In  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  It.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  it*  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


MODEL  ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MASON  &  HAMLIN. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals, 
or  rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows  : — 1.  Diapason  ; 
2.  Dulcinea ;  3.  Principal ;  4.  Flute;  T>.  Bourdon  ;  o\  Haut- 
boy;  7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  es- 
pecially for  the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms  and  other 
large  public  balls,  havhlg  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand dollar  organ  !  It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo  effects, 
and  has  great  variety  in  the  property  or  quality  of  tone. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  organ-teachers  and 
students,  being  an  admirable  substitute  for  organ-practice. 
Examination  from  all  interested  is  respectfully  solicited. 

MASON  &o  HAMLIN'S  MODEL  MEL0DE0NS ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country  (as  SUPERIOR  to  all  others),  among  whom  we  men- 
tion the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  H.  Bradbury,  Geo. 
F.  Root,  O.  VP.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic 
Union.  London).  S.  A.  Bancroft,  L.  P-  Homer,  L.  U.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  etc. 

PRICES  FROM  $60  TO  $175. 

[£7="  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  Model 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  un- 
dersigned. MASON  &  HAMLIN. 

Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  Mason.  Emmons  Hamlin. 

july  21 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELERRATEI)  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  AMERICAN  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Borlf/s  Here- 
AIOna,  or  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada  ;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 
JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
fj  upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Bailout  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSE  A  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son,  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  tho.'e  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  whieh  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  havo  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  3S  Cornhill,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA :  or,  Notes  op 
A  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  fads  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
thCcharm  of  a  romance. 

ftZr"  Any  persou  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail, /tm  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients,  Pit.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND   OTHER  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy . 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  #1,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Db.  .1.  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER.  No. 
164  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  july  21 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

TTc  have  the  first  eight  volume*  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edge*;  fonninpfMipcrh 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  410  pages  eaeh,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  Bcenery  In  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageant! 
at  home  and  abroad  .  of  fine  maritimo  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  Infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects; with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  £3  per  volume. 

OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
rhat  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


FOR  HALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  Article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  20 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOU  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOMII. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 18TWj,  this  pop. 
ular  Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  In  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each. or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  typeT 
upon  fine  whit©  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
tli.-  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  tho 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  cither  hemisphere,  forming  nn  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  *>b« 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  tho  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  aro  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the  cream 
of  tho  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  eveuts  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paperentirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
1  subscriber,  one  year   S3  00 


.  10  00 
.  20  00 


4  subscribers, 
10  " 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  The  Flao  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

It  Is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  li.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  In  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  tho  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling' 
ton  Centinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  Southern  Star,  L/l. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — News,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  tabic. — Albany 
Atlas.  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. —  Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory, H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (D.  ('.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pineiy,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  Instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  (Ms.)  lnqvir<  r. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  {N.  Y.)  Herald- 

Thoso  who  have  been  pleated  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  r.cw  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak,  Juneau  Wisconsin. 

Wholesale  Agents.— S.  French,  121  Nasstin  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  K.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chcsnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellon  &  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Lonisvillo, 
Kentucky ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
proso  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  tho  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  It  em- 
phatically a  paper  roa  tub  million,  and  a  wclcomo  vis- 
itor to  tho  home  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible-amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements-are  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  la  of  the 
mammoth  size,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  tho  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     "    7  00 

10        "  "     "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  The  Flao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


A  BOULOGNE  AND  AMIENS  DILIGENCE  THE  LAST  OF  ITS  RACE. 


SCENES  IN  BOl  MXJNE. 
Boulogne  is  a  famous  seaport  on  (lie  northwest  coast  of  France, 
twenty-nine  miles  f#om  the  English  port  of  Dover,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel.  It  is  finely  situated  for  trade,  and  lies  in  the 
direct  road  from  Paris  to  London.  It  abounds  with  objects  of  in- 
terest, natural  and  artificial.  The  costumes  of  the  fishwotnen  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  are  picturesque  anil  peculiar, 
and  there  are  many  local  customs  well  worthy  of  study.  We 


was  called  the  coupf,  the  middle,  the  interieur,  and  the  rear  divi- 
sion, the  rotonde.  The  scat  behind  the  driver,  furnished  with  a  top 
like  a  chaise,  was  styled  the  Imnqurtle.  The  horses  are  harnessed, 
as  our  engraving  shows,  in  a  singular  manner;  three  horses  on  the 
lead,  and  two  next  to  the  carriajre.  They  were  rather  slow-moving 
arks — five  or  six  miles  an  hour  being  their  utmost  speed.  The  church 
is  certainly  a  very  curious  place,  and  was  discovered,  not  many 
years  since,  while  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  making  excava- 


By/.antine  style,  and  arc  said  to  have  a  "primly  gorgeous  effect. 
The  altar  piece  is  a  representation  of  "our  lady  of  Boulogne." 
Numerous  vaults  and  chapels  adjoin  the  main  church,  and  are 
adorned  with  portraits  of  Catholic  saints,  kings  and  priests.  The 
church  is  only  42  feet  long,  hv  34  broad.  The  urns  seen  at  the 
tops  of  the  columns  contain  human  hones,  which  were  found  in 
the  course  of  the  excavations.  Taken  altogether,  this  church  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity  in  France. 


have  selected  for  illustration,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Picto- 
rial, a  singular  subterranean  church,  that  of  Notre  Dame,  und  a 
peculiar,  old-fashioned  Amiens  diligence,  the  last  of  its  race— the 
railroad  having  driven  coaches  off  the  track,  as  with  us.  These 
diligences  were  curious  affairs,  massive  and  lumbering,  perfect 
houses  on  wheels.  They  were  divided  into  three  compartments, 
varying  in  price  according  to  eligibility.    The  front  compartment 


tions  for  a  new  church.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  place  of  worship 
in  France.  A  flight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  steps,  divided  half-way 
by  a  landing  place,  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  entrance.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  curious  old  paintings, 
illustrative  of  scenes  in  scriptural  history.  On  reaching  the  choir, 
you  behold  a  portrait  of  Clovis,  who  flourished  long  before  the 
time  of  Char,  The  pillars  on  each  side  are  pointed  in  the 
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MISSOURI. 

This  young  giant  of  the  West  is  destined  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  Ameni  an  traffic,  and  the  "  iron  horse,"  on  its  way  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  will  soon  traverse  the  prairies,  over  which  the  Indians 
now  follow  the  setting  sun,  driven  before  the  advancing  wave  of 
civilization.  An  epitome  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  is  wrought 
into  the  story  on  page  59.  The  sons  of  the  forest  journey  as  our 
artist  has  represented  them.  The  head  of  the  family  leads  the  way, 
followed  by  the  patient  females  and  children  of  his  family,  in  single 
file,  bending  beneath  heavy  burthens.  Occasionally  a  horse  or  a 
do;;  is  made  to  draw  n  primitive  conveyance,  loaded  with  house- 
hold goods.  The  chiefs  never  carry  a  pound  weight,  except  their 
weapons.  Upon  the  shield  of  Missouri,  supported  by  two  bears, 
we  see  the  federal  eagle,  the  bear  and  the  rising  moon,  with  two 


noble  legends  worthy  of  remembrance.  Missouri  is  noted  for 
superior  stock,  and  at  the  last  census,  returned,  225,319  horses, 
41,667  mules,  230,109  cows,  112,168  oxen,  449,173  other  cattle, 
762,511  sheep,  and  1,702,625  swine,  all  valued  at  §19,887,580. 
This  immense  herd  has  probably  nearly  doubled  itself  by  this  time. 
The  French  colonized  Missouri  in  1763,  and  added  it  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  in  1803.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  August 
10,  1821,  and  in  1850,  numbered  682,044  inhabitants,  of  whom 
87,422  were  slaves.  Within  its  limits  are  mountains  of  iron,  beds 
of  coal,  rich  veins  of  lead,  inexhaustible  salt  springs — everything, 
in  fact,  to  make  the  State  wealthy  and  powerful.  Even  now,  Mis- 
souri is  the  highway  of  the  overland  emigrants  to  California  and 
Oregon,  of  the  Santa  Fo  merchants  and  the  hunters  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  of  the  zealous  Mormon  and  the  enterprising  colonist 


of  Kansas.  This  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  travel  over  the  "  Pacific 
Railroad,"  which  will  probably  be  finished  to  the  State  line — 360 
miles — in  a  few  years.  The  State  has  lent  its  credit  to  this  road 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  also  aided  other 
long  and  important  lines.  Missouri  has  880  churches,  of  which 
300  are  Baptist,  250  Methodist,  125  Presbyterian,  and  65  Roman 
Catholic.  The  value  of  the  church  property  is  set  down  at  $280,245. 
In  the  cause  of  education,  Missouri  has  taken  a  noble  stand.  There 
arc  nine  colleges,  with  many  private  schools  of  a  high  grade,  and 
the  public  schools  are  generously  supported.  The  principal  of  the 
school  fund  exceeds  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which 
is  semi-annually  distributed,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each  school.  Missouri  has  61  newspapers,  most  of  them  political 
sheets,  published  weekly.    The  aggregate  circulation  is  6,195,560. 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 

BY  AltTIII-R   MORTON,  A.  M. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VIII.— [continued.] 

At  this  moment  the  Princess  Margarita  appeared.  The  guard 
paused  a  moment  to  present  arms,  and  Giulio  took  tlie  opportu- 
nity to  address  her. 

"  To  you,  lady,"  lie  said,  bowing  with  mock  humility,  "  I  am 
indebted  Cor  the  fair  lodging  to  which  your  father  has  consigned 
me.  It  was  at  your  bidding  I  came  hither.  While  I  was  listen- 
ing to  your  fair  words,  your  noble  father  was  planning  my  arrest." 

"Answer  him  not,"  said  the  duke,  peremptorily,  addressing  his 

daughter.   "  lie  is  beneath  your  indignation.    He  will  have  time 

enough  to  reflect  upon  his  threats  and  the  charges  he  has  tittered, 
in  his  cell." 

Giulio  folded  his  arms  in  proud  disdain,  and  without  uttering 
another  word,  followed  Gondii,  while  the  armed  troop  closed 
around  him.  They  passed  into  a  corridor,  and  after  traversing  a 
long  gallery  came  to  an  iron  door,  which  was  opened  on  a  sum- 
mons from  the  captain,  admitting  the  party  upon  the  landing- 
place  of  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  These  they  descended,  and 
came  to  another  iron  door  which  was  opened  by  a  stern,  gray- 
haired  man,  dressed  in  a  shirt  of  leather  and  wearing  a  hunch  of 
huge  keys  at  his  girdle. 

"  Matteo,"  said  the  captain,  "heboid  your  prisoner." 

The  jailor  smiled  grimly,  and  howing  with  mock  courtesy  to 
Giulio,  said  : 

"  This  way,  noble  signor,  this  way.  X  am  only  too  proud  to 
wait  upon  your  lordship." 

Giulio  followed  his  new  guide,  while  the  soldiers  returned  to  the 
palace. 

"To  a  gentleman  fond  of  retirement,"  said  the  jailor,  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  "  this  place  offers  a  pleasant,  agrceahle  retreat ; 
easy  of  access,  though  not  so  easy  of  egress." 

While  he  spoke  he  put  one  of  the  keys  in  the  lock  of  a  low- 
door,  and  the  bolt  shot  hack  with  a  jarring  sound.  He  then  ush- 
ered his  visitor  into  a  small  cell,  dimly  lighted,  where  there  were 
a  pallet  bed,  a  stone  bench,  a  water  jug  and  a  table. 

"  You  would  find  it  much  cooler,"  said  the  jailor,  "if  you  wore 
irons  on  your  wrists  and  ankles,  but  it  seems  the  duke  did  not  order 
these  additions  to  your  comfort." 

"  Leave  me,  ruffian  !"  cried  the  prisoner,  stung  to  madness  by 
the  cold,  taunting  tone  of  the  jailor.  "At  least  you  were  not 
commissioned  to  affront  me." 

Chuckling  at  having  roused  the  indignation  of  his  victim,  the 
jailor  slowly  withdrew,  locking  the  heavy  door  behind  him,  while 
(iiulio  threw  himself  upon  the  bench,  a  prey  to  agonizing  thought. 
He  ivily  rolled  on  the  hours  of  the  morning,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  weary  prisoner  as  if  he  had  passed  days  in  the  dungeon,  when 
be  was  roused  from  his  gloomy  reflections  by  hearing  the  key 
turning  in  the  huge  lock  of  his  cell  door.  His  eye  had  now  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  light,  and  as  the  door  opened,  he  discerned 
the  features  of  Selim,  Margarita's  page. 

"Jailor!"  shouted  Giulio,  fiercely,  "do  not  let  that  young  viper 
enter  here.    I  would  be  alone." 

"  Prisoners  are  choosers  no  more  than  beggars,"  replied  the 
grim  janitor,  chuckling,  as  he  withdrew,  leaving  the  page  and 
prisoner  together. 

Selim  approached  (iiulio,  and,  to  his  surprise,  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  his  feet,  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would 
break. 

"  Did  you  come  hither  to  perform  a  farce,  boy  i"  said  the  pris- 
oner, sternly.    "  Rise,  and  cease  this  foolery." 

'•  Prince,"  said  the  page,  "  I  will  not  rise  till  you  forgive  me  for 
seeming  to  desert  your  cause  in  the  princess's  apartment  just  now. 
The  look  you  gave  me  pierced  me  to  the  heart.  Yet,  sir,  it  gave 
me  the  acutcst  pain  to  side  with  your  enemies  ;  but  it  was  done 
that  I  might  have  the  power  of  serving  you.  The  duke  now  re- 
poses  confidence  in  me,  and  sends  me  to  you  as  a  spy  to  win  from 
you  all  your  plans  and  hopes." 

"How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not  one  ?"  asked  (iiulio,  though 
softening  somewhat  from  his  Conner  severity  of  manner. 

The  page  sprang  to  his  feet,  took  the  prince's  hand,  pressed  it 
to  his  heart,  and  then  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"I  would  pour  out  my  life-blood  for  you,"  lie  said.  "But  tell 
me — if  I  succeed  in  procuring  the  means  of  evasion  for  you,  will 
you  permit  ine  to  accompany  you  in  your  flight  !" 

"I  think  not  of  escaping  now,"  said  the  prince,  "but  I  would 
give  my  hand  for  a  trusty  messenger  to  my  friend  and  kinsman, 
the  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  page.  "  Speak  low  ;  prison  walls  have  cars. 
Confide  in  me  ;  I  will  be  your  messenger." 

"  Can  I  trust  you  *" 

"  As  your  other  self." 

"  Boy !  if  you  redeem  your  promise,  you  may  rely  upon  my 
gratitude  and  friendship  ;  your  fortune  will  be  made." 

"  1  care  not  for  fortune,"  said  the  page,  "  but  only  for  your  good 
opinion.'' 

"  Is  the  princess  aware  of  your  visit  to  me  ?" 

A  dark  shade  crossed  the  handsome  face  of  the  youth. 

"  She  is  your  enemy,"  said  he  ;  "  speak  not  of  her." 


"  So  fair  and  yet  so  false  I"  exclaimed  Giulio. 

"Lose  no  time,"  said  the  page,  impatiently.    "  The  message!" 

"  Go  to  the  duke  ;  tell  of  my  hard  case,  of  the  treachery  and 
enmity  of  the  usurper ;  leave  the  rest  to  him." 

"  Consider  your  message  as  delivered,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  bear 
a  charmed  lite,  and  will  traverse  the  space  between  here  and  Mi- 
lan like  an  arrow.  Sleep  in  peace,  noble  prince  ;  the  tyrant  shall 
be  foiled." 

He  summoned  the  jailor  and  departed,  taking  care,  before  the 
grim  functionary,  to  address  an  insulting  remark  to  the  prisoner, 
to  lull  any  suspicions  the  jailor  might  have  entertained.  The 
visit  of  the  page  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 


CHAPTKK  IX. 

THE  MESSENGER. — PLANS  OF  GUILT. 

Selim,  the  princess's  page,  was  a  youth  of  rare  beauty — a 
beauty  of  a  character  that  might  have  been  charged  with  effem- 
inacy but  for  the  redeeming  tire  of  dark  eyes,  bright  and  daz/.ling 
as  a  falcon's,  and  wild  and  daring  in  their  expression.  The  rose 
and  lily  were  blent  in  his  complexion,  and  the  curls  that  cluster- 
ed on  bis  head,  were  of  that  intense  blackness  which  has  a  glitter- 
ing metallic  brilliancy  where  it  catches  the  light.  He  bad  come 
to  court  in  the  train  of  the  astrologer,  and  a  few  words  of  recom- 
mendation from  him  secured  his  appointment  as  page  to  the 
duke's  daughter.  At  first,  be  spoke  but  little  and  with  difficulty, 
ami  that  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  but  when  afterwards  be  bad 
learned  to  speak  Italian,  be  was  scarcely  more  communicative, 
and  associated  little  with  the  other  youths  of  his  own  age,  the 
pages  of  the  duke  and  sons  of  the  courtiers.  He  rarely  stirred 
from  the  side  of  the  princess.  When  she  rode  abroad,  bis  horse 
was  ever  beside  her  bridle-rein  ;  when  she  sat  in  her  apartments, 
surrounded  by  her  ladies,  his  place  was  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet, 
either  playing  some  plaintive  air  on  bis  guitar,  or  reading  to  her 
from  a  favorite  volume.  Yet  for  all  this,  he  possessed  a  sufficien- 
cy of  manly  spirit.  He  brooked  no  insult — -at  the  shadow  of  one, 
the  color  would  rush  to  bis  cheek,  and  his  hand  sought  his  dagger 
hilt  instantly.  Then  be  rode  with  grace  and  fearlessness  ;  no  one 
but  himself  dared  back  Abdullah,  the  dapple  Arabian  appro- 
priated to  his  use.  Yet  the  desert-horn  would  obey  the  lightest 
whisper  of  the  page,  and  whenever  he  approached  to  mount  him, 
that  half-wild  horse,  the  terror  of  the  grooms,  would  express  his 
delight  with  a  neigh,  and  gently  stoop  Lis  bead  for  the  expected 
caress. 

Such  was  the  youth  who  now  sought  the  ducal  stables,  and 
quietly  directed  a  serving  man  to  saddle  his  Arab.  Springing  on 
the  back  of  the  priceless  animal,  Selim  then,  by  unfrequented 
streets,  gained  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  passing  the  guard  un- 
challenged, rode  moderately  forth.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  curious  eyes,  that  he  ventured  to 
mend  his  pace. 

"  Now,  Abdullah  1"  said  he,  addressing  his  horse,  "  desert  child 
of  a  desert  sire — offspring  of  fire  and  wind — show  thy  blood  and 
breeding,  for  thy  master  has  sore  need  of  them.  Hcarest  thou, 
AbdaUah  !  One  licth  in  a  dungeon  yonder — beautiful,  brave,  un- 
fortunate, the  least  hair  of  whose  head  is  worth  a  thousand  of  thy 
race.  So  now,  AbdaUah,  stretch  thy  beautiful  limbs,  and  fly  with 
me  like  the  arrow  to  the  target.    Away  !    Away  I" 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  intelligent  animal  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  bis  master.  Snorting  joyously,  be  stretched  himself 
like  a  greyhound,  and  sprang  at  once  into  his  swiftest  gallop. 
His  footfalls  were  as  rapid  as  the  pattering  of  raindrops  in  a  sum- 
mer shower.  Horse  and  rider  moved  in  unison  and  seemed  animat- 
ed by  the  same  spirit.  The  wind  sung  by  them — the  trees  danced 
past — the  ground  disappeared,  as  if  the  velocity  of  the  earth  were 
suddenly  made  manifest ;  up  hill  and  down  hill  sped  the  match- 
less gray,  never  once  faltering,  each  stroke  of  bis  gallop  being  as 
clearly  executed  and  vigorous  as  when  be  started  on  his  race. 
And  still  the  page  encouraged  him  by  word  and  rein.  Mile  after 
mile  was  thus  passed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

At  last  AbdaUah  slackened  in  bis  speed — changed  from  a  gallop 
to  a  canter,  then  dropped  into  a  walk,  and  came  to  a  full  stand- 
still. It  was  not  weariness,  for  be  erected  his  head,  and  after  lis- 
tening intently  for  a  moment,  with  his  small,  delicate  cars  pointing 
forward,  uttered  a  loud,  clarion  neigh.' 

"  What  is  it,  AbdaUah  !"  said  the  page. 

The  horse  tossed  bis  bead  playfully  and  resumed  his  gallop 
with  redoubled  ardor.  The  page  now  entered  a  deep  chestnut 
wood,  where  the  road  wound,  broad  and  level,  through  the  cool 

shadows. 

All  at  once  Selim  benrd  a  sound  of  horses'  feet  approaching, 
which  the  quick  ear  of  his  Arabian  had  detected  long  before,  and 
presently  there  came  sweeping  towards  him,  round  a  turn  in  the 
road,  a  file  of  horsemen  in  bright  armor,  preceded  by  an  officer  of 
gallant  bearing,  who  wore  bis  beaver  up,  displaying  a  frank, 
handsome  and  determined  face.  As  soon  ns  this  person  saw  the 
page,  he  reined  in  his  horse  ;  and  obeying  a  command,  uttered  in 
a  low  tone,  his  men  came  into  line,  and  occupied  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  road  with  a  close  front. 

"  Sir  knight,"  said  the  page,  "  I  am  in  great  haste — on  a  mes- 
sage of  life  and  death.  I  pray  thee  stay  me  not,  but  give  me 
passage." 

"  Not  so,  fair  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  till  I  know  whence 
thou<  omest  and  whither  thou  art  going." 

"  You  are  hardly  courteous,"  said  the  page.  "And  yet  I  care 
not  to  conceal  that  I  come  from  Parma,  and  am  hastening  to 
Milan." 

"  To  Milan !" 

"  Ay,  signor  ;  with  a  message  to  the  duke." 


"  You  will  not  have  far  to  ride  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I 
myself  will  be  your  escort." 

He  whispered  a  few  words  to  a  subaltern  officer,  and  the  horse- 
men, breaking  their  line,  resumed  their  march,  leaving  part  of  the 
broad  road  free. 

The  commander  of  this  little  party  then  wheeled  his  horse,  and 
he.  and  Selim  galloped  on  together,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  pursuo 
their  march.  But  few  words  were  exchanged  between  the  riders, 
until,  reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill,  they  emerged  from  the  forest, 
and  the  road  sloped  down  from  the  high  table  land  they  bad  been 
traversing,  into  a  wide,  o]>en  plain. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  Selim  to  tind  it  covered  with  a 
large  army.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  was  a  group  of  tents,  over 
one  of  which  floated  nn  emblazoned  bnnner,  while  horses  were 
pickcttcd  round  it,  and  men-at-arms  marching  to  and  fro,  flung 
back  the  sunbeams  from  their  glittering  appointments.  Dark 
masses  of  troops  extended  on  the  right  and  left. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  warlike  array  !"  asked  the  page, 
in  astonishment. 

"  That  is  a  question  which  the  duke  alone  can  answer,"  replied 
his  companion,  with  a  smile. 

"  O,  lead  me  to  him  at  once  !"  cried  the  page,  impatiently. 

"  That  I  should  have  done  without  your  asking,"  replied  the 
officer,  as  they  rode  forward  once  more. 

A  few  moments  brought  them  to  the  front  of  a  magnificent 
silken  tent,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  Leaving  Selim  sitting 
on  bis  horse,  the  guide  dismounted  and  entered  the  tent.  After  a 
few  moments,  he  re-appeared,  and  told  Selim  that  he  might  enter. 

The  boy  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  soon  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  the  Milanese.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  frank,  handsome  face,  and  sitting  in  a  loose 
robe  on  a  couch  of  velvet.  The  page  saluted  him  and  waited  for 
him  to  speak. 

"  What  is  yonr  name,  my  lad  I" 

"  Selim,  my  lord." 

"  You  are  a  page,  by  your  habit.  In  whose  service  arc  you  ■" 
"  In  that  of  the  most  noble   lady,  Margarita,  Princess  of 
Parma." 

"  We  have  beard  of  that  peerless  lady,"  replied  the  duke;  "any 
commands  of  hen  will  be  respectfully  received." 

"  But  I  come  not  from  her,  my  lord,"  said  the  page. 

"  Not  from  the  duke,  I  trust,"  said  the  sovereign  of  Milan,  a 
frown  darkening  his  handsome  countenance. 

"  No,  my  lord — but  from  one  of  bis  victims — a  prisoner  in  the 
ducal  dungeons." 

"  Ha  I"  cried  the  duke,  "  his  name  ?" 

"  (iiulio  Brigaldi  is  the  name  be  bears,"  answered  the  page. 
"But  bis  rightful  name  is  Giulio  Vtroni." 

"  Boy  !"  cried  the  duke,  vehemently,  "  if  you  have  deceived  me 
in  this  matter,  a  short  shrift  ami  a  long  halter  shall  be  your  re- 
ward.   Is  (iiulio  in  the  hands  of  the  ursurper  >." 

"  He  is,  my  lord." 

"  How  came  be  in  Parma  ■" 

"  He  was  arrested  at  midnight  in  bis  villa,  and  brought  to  the 
city.  At  first  the  duke  plied  him  with  fair  words,  but  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  duke  suspected 
not  my  sympathy,  and  hence  I  gained  access  to  the  noble  prison- 
er. He  bade  me  inform  you  of  bis  ]K>sition  and  l>eg  your  aid  in 
his  sore  distress." 

"  Swear,"  said  the  duke,  holding  up  a  crucifix  before  the  page, 
"swear by  this  holy  sign,  thut  you  have  spoken  the  truth." 

"  I  swear  it,"  said  the  lioy,  reverently,  and  touching  the  cross 
with  his  lips. 

"  Then  1  have  taken  the  field  not  a  moment  too  soon,"  cried 
the  duke.  "  The  martial  array  you  have  witnessed  was  intended 
as  a  demonstration  against  Parma.  I  was  on  the  march  thither 
with  a  thousand  lances  at  my  back,  and  heavy  artillery  to  boot,  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  Giulio's  heritage.  And  now  he  is  yon 
villain's  prisoner.  Go  back,  hoy — go  back  as  fast  as  horse  can 
carry  you,  and  tell  Giulio  that  ere  many  hours  my  trumpets  shall 
be  ringing  at  the  gates  of  Parma.  If  the  usurper  dure  to  barm  a 
hair  of  his  bead,  be  shall  swing  like  a  felon  from  the  battlements 
of  bis  own  city.  (Jo — yet  stay ;  you  have  ridden  on  the  spur 
hither,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  lord." 

"  Then  your  horse  must  be  jaded.    Leave  him  with  us.  You 
shall  have  the  fleetest  horse  in  camp." 
The  page  smiled. 

"  Abdullah  and  I  arc  too  good  friends  to  l>c  parted,"  replied  he. 
"  And  he  is  fresh  and  strong  as  though  he  bad  not  galloped  a 
mile.    And  for  neatness — be  has  not  his  match  in  Italy." 

"  Away  then,  in  Heaven's  name  I"  said  the  duke,  "  and  I  will 
follow  with  my  utmost  speed." 

The  page  bowed  and  retired  from  the  tent.  In  a  moment  he 
was  mounted  and  riding  swiftly  out  of  camp,  accompanied  by  the 
same  officer  who  had  been  his  escort  thither.  His  guide  rode 
with  him  till  they  hud  passed  the  farthest  videttcs,  and  then  bade 
him  adieu. 

AbdaUah  needed  no  nrging.  He  flew  rather  than  galloped  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  soon  the  towers  of  Pannu  appear- 
ed close  at  band.  Selim  halted  in  a  little  skirt  of  wood,  beside  a 
bubbling  -treani,  and  dismounting,  washed  the  foam  and  dust 
from  bis  horse's  flanks,  and  waited  till  he  was  cool  and  dry — the 
work  of  a  few  moments  only,  for  the  hardy  steed  of  the  desert 
had  suffered  little  from  the  ride.  This  precaution  taken,  the  page 
again  mounted,  and  rode  into  the  city  as  carelessly  and  calmly  as 
if  he  had  been  just  riding  out  for  exercise. 

About  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  closeted  with  Magnus 
the  astrologer,  in  the  apartments  of  the  latter. 

"  Your  science,  then,"  said  the  duke,  in  continuation  of  their 
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train  of  remark,  "  has  made  you  as  familiar  With  those  suhtle 
poisons  which  destroy  life,  as  with  those  wonderful  elixirs  which 
promote  and  prolong  it  V 

"Ay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "I  understand  the 
compounding  of  deadly  substances,  and  have  brought  with  me 
from  the  East,  ingredients  known  only  to  those  adepts  who  have 
derived  their  lore  from  the  ancient  sages  and  magicians.  In  Egvpt 
I  have  seen  a  light  ringer-ring,  with  a  secret  hollow  that  contains 
a  single  drop  of  poison.  That  single  drop  of  poison — tasteless, 
colorless,  has  the  property  of  instantly  destroying  life.  The  man 
who  should  swallow  it  would  instantly  fall  a  lifeless  corpse,  anni- 
hilated as  by  lightning.  Medical  skill  would  vainly  search  the 
frame  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  and  would  conclude  it  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  dispensation  of  Providence." 

"  It  is  wonderful !"  said  the  duke. 

"  There  are  other  poisons,"  said  the  astrologer,  calmly,  "which 
do  their  work  with  equal  certainty,  though  their  operation  is  slow. 
I  know  of  one,  a  few  drops  of  which  may  be  administered  in  any 
liquid  without  awakening  suspicion  by  its  flavor.  He  who  drinks 
it  is  doomed.  Thenceforth  the  world  begins  to  fade  before  him. 
His  cheek  grows  gradually  pale,  his  eye  loses  its  lustre  and  its 
power,  his  hearing  is  impaired,  his  blood  turns  to  ice  and  water  in 
his  veins,  his  frame  is  bowed,  his  hair  is  bleached,  food  does  not 
nourish  him  nor  wine  sustain  him,  his  bones  become  brittle  as 
glass,  and  finally  he  sinks  into  the  grave,  though  dead  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  long  before  the  breath  has  left  his  body.  This 
poison  is  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  vengeance  is  a  luxury,  who 
love  to  gloat  over  the  prolonged  misery  of  their  victims.  The  im- 
patient heir  asks  for  the  quick  poison — the  epicure  of  vengeance 
for  the  slowly-working  weapon." 

"  I  would  kill,"  said  the  duke,  hoarsely.  "  But  I  would  slay 
speedily — at  once.  But  there  must  be  no  trace  of  my  work.  Can 
you  aid  me  V 

"  Will  you  reward  me  ?"  said  the  astrologer,  in  a  low  whisper. 
"Ay — with  an  unsparing  hand." 

"  But  I  must  know  the  subject  my  art  is  to  deal  with." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  replied  the  duke.  "  I  will  repose  entire 
confidence  in  you.  The  man  against  whom  you  warned  me,  is 
now  within  my  grasp — lying  in  a  cell  of  my  prison-house." 

"  Giulio  Veroni '!" 

"  Giulio  Veroni." 

"  The  heir  to  the  throne  of  Parma  ?" 

"  Ay.  There  is  no  safety  for  me  while  he  lives.  Yet  I  dare 
not  put  him  to  death — he  has  too  many  friends  and  allies.  lie 
must  die  a  natural  death.    Do  you  understand  me  V 

"  Perfectly." 

"  You  are  interested  in  this  catastrophe  as  well  as  myself. 
While  he  lives  there  is  yet  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  rights. 
In  case  of  his  success,  what  becomes  of  you  ?  Think  you  he 
would  retain  you  at  his  court  ?  Never — for  he  is  one  of  those 
fools,  who,  wise  in  their  own  science,  laugh  at  the  lore  of  the  stars 
— one  of  those  who  despise  all  secret  dealings,  and  act  their  will 
in  the  broad  face  of  day.  He  would  drive  you  from  Parma — nay, 
more,  he  would  probably  confiscate  your  wealth  1" 

"  My  wealth  I"  cried  the  astrologer.  "  I  have  none,  I  am  poor, 
All  your  bounty  is  consumed  in  the  costly  pursuit  of  the  occult 
sciences — in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  in  the  which 
if  I  succeed,  my  noble  patron  will  be  wealthier  than  Solomon.  I 
am  poor — I  am  poor." 

"  Be  it  so.  Then  he  will  put  an  end  to  your  pursuit  of  the  oc- 
cult sciences.  Now  you  understand  your  position,  will  you  fur- 
nish me  with  the  means  of  ridding  myself  of  this  enemy — speed- 
ily, at  one  stroke  V 

"  I  am  not  by  trade  a  poisoner,"  said  the  astrologer.  "  I  must 
be  largely  bribed  to  do  that  at  which  my  soul  revolts.  You  must 
give  me  the  means  of  bribing  priests,  of  enriching  altars,  of  pur- 
chasing salvation — and  it  is  expensive  in  these  hard  times." 

"  You  know  mc,"  said  the  duke.  "  My  largesse  shall  exceed 
your  wildest  expectations." 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  the  astrologer,  setting  his  teeth  and  drawing 
his  breath  hard. 

"  Enough.  Have  you  the  ingredients  for  compounding  that 
swift  poison  that  you  spoke  of?" 

"  I  have — but  it  will  take  some  time  to  compound  it.  It  is  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  process." 

"  Set  about  it  then  at  once,"  said  the  duke.  "By  nightfall  it 
must  be  in  my  possession." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  noble  duke.    And  my  reward  V 

"  It  shall  be  yours — fear  not.  Farewell." 

He  rose,  as  did  the  astrologer.  The  latter  followed  his  patron 
to  the  outer  door,  cringing  obsequiously  till  he  was  alone  in  his 
mystic  chamber.  Then  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
paced  the  apartment  with  long  strides. 

"  I  shall  be  rich — I  shall  be  rich  !"  he  cried,  in  an  exulting 
tone,  tossing  his  arms  aloft.  "  But  not  for  myself  do  I  covet 
the  red  gold  and  sparkling  gems.  Zelie — child  of  my  heart — 
daughter  of  the  loveliest  of  Circassia's  children,  she  shall  be  the 
pride  of  the  world  in  magnificence  as  well  as  beauty.  She  has 
served  me  faithfully,  at  once  my  slave  and  daughter ;  but  she  has 
won  my  entire  heart.  We  will  not  live  here.  We  will  go  to  the 
far  East ;  I  will  build  a  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
minarets  shall  point  to  heaven  and  their  golden  crescents  shall  be 
studded  with  diamonds.  And  deep — deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  will  I  build  me  a  treasure  house  that  shall  be  ever  full.  I 
know  where  the  river  sand  is  full  of  gold.  I  know  of  valleys 
where  the  diamonds  are  sown  thick.  We  will  have  horsemen, 
and  slaves,  and  camels  and  troops  of  elephants.  My  daughter 
shall  be  mated  with  an  eastern  prince — and  for  mc,  I  shall  dis- 
cover— I  have  approached  the  threshold  of  discovery — the  elixir 
of  life,  and  I  and  mine  shall  enjoy  perpetual  youth.    This  it  is  to 


have  a  fool  for  a  patron.  The  poison  !  I  told  him  not  that  it  is 
already  prepared,  ready  to  do  its  office  on  any  enemy  of  mine." 

Lifting  a  small  jar  from  a  shelter,  he  carefully  took  therefrom  a 
few  drops  of  a  colorless  liquid  which  he  put  in  a  small  phial  that 
stood  upon  a  table,  and  then  replaced  the  larger  vessel.  As  he 
turned  away  after  the  completion  of  his  task,  a  clear,  musical 
voice,  yet  thrilling  withal,  uttered  these  emphatic  words  : 

"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder!" 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ASTROLOGER'S  DAUGHTER. 

The  astrologer  turned  as  that  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  His  ex- 
pression, at  first  dismayed  and  confused,  changed  to  one  of  the 
sunniest  delight ;  his  eyes  moistened,  his  lips,  his  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  as,  gliding  from  behind  a  mass  of  drapery  that  concealed 
her,  a  woman  of  dazzling  beauty,  in  all  the  glory  of  youth,  stood 
before  him.  She  wore  a  turban  on  her  head,  from  which,  fastened 
by  a  diamond  of  prodigious  size,  which  blazed  like  a  star,  fell  a 
parted  veil  of  gold  tissue  to  her  very  feet.  A  tunic  of  azure  blue 
silk,  with  loose,  hanging  sleeves  was  girt  to  her  slender  waist  by  a 
cincture  of  diamonds  and  amethysts.  She  wore  very  loose  trow- 
scrs  of  rose-colored  silk,  and  her  blue-veined,  high-arched  instep, 
guiltless  of  any  covering,  was  seen  as  her  foot  entered  the  em- 
broidered Persian  slipper.  Such  was  the  dazzling  creature  who 
stood  before  the  astrologer,  and  whom  he  sought  to  clasp  to  his 
heart.    But  she  avoided  his  embrace  with  a  shudder. 

"  Wouldst  thou  sell  thy  very  soul  for  gold  '."  said  the  maiden, 
with  indignant  emphasis. 

"  Nay,  nay — Zelie  ;  what  are  these  Christians  other  than  dogs, 
that  we  should  shrink  from  ridding  ourselves  of  them  without 
compunction  ?  It  is  but  an  animal  less  in  the  world — but  to  me 
one  stride  nearer  the  end." 

"  And  that  end  V 

"  Thy  happiness,  my  daughter — thy  joy,  my  delight — thy  great- 
ness, light  of  my  eyes — star  of  my  existence — thou,  memory  of 
the  past,  hope  of  the  future." 

"Fattier,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  drawing  nearer  to  the  astrol- 
oger, and  no  longer  shunning  his  embrace,  "  I  know  that  you 
love  me,  idolize  me,  all  unworthy  as  I  am." 

"And  I  will  make  you  happy,  Zelie.  You  shall  mate  with  a 
prince." 

"  I  love  a  prince." 

"You  !"  exclaimed  the  astrologer,  in  astonishment. 
"  Ay — father.    A  noble  I  have  seen  at  this  court." 
"  It  cannot  be  the  Duke  of  Parma !" 
"  It  should  be  the  Duke  of  Parma." 
"  Francisco  Veroni  V 

"  No  !    Giulio  Veroni — the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne." 

"  It  cannot  bo  1"  said  the  astrologer,  trembling  with  excitement. 
"  You  have  not  dared  to  fix  your  affections  on  that  man." 

"  Have  you  not  often  told  me,  father,  that  we  cannot  fix  our  af- 
fections— that  they  are  decided  by  fate  ?  Have  you  not  told  me 
that  two  souls  destined  for  each  other,  coalesce  the  moment  they 
approach  each  other  ?" 

"  But  this  Giulio  has  but  to-day  arrived  at  court.  Scarce  arrived 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon." 

"  He  has  been  here  long  enough.  To  sec  him  was  to  love  him. 
He  was  the  realization  of  my  maiden  dreams.  My  page's  dis- 
guise, which  I  assumed,  you  know  how  reluctantly,  to  favor  your 
enterprise,  to  obtain  you  information  and  enable  you  to  play  your 
part  successfully,  allowed  me  to  see  him  as  I  might  not  have  done 
had  I  worn  the  garb  of  my  sex.  I  know  the  nobility  of  his  soul 
equals  the  perfection  of  his  form  and  face.  I  sought  him  in  his 
dungeon,  and  became  his  messenger;  I  would  have  undertaken 
for  his  sake  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  earned  a  message 
for  him  to  the  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  Zelie  !  Zelie  !"  cried  the  astrologer,  wringing  his  hands,  "  you 
have  ruined  me.    But  go  on — did  you  see  the  duke  V 

"  I  saw  him.  He  is  approaching  Parma  in  arms  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  force." 

"  Instantly  will  I  apprize  my  master.  Mad  girl !  you  know  not 
what  you  have  done.  Our  fortunes — perhaps  our  lives  hang  on 
the  breath  of  the  reigning  duke.  If  he  falls,  we  arc  driven  hence 
— branded  as  charlatans,  impostors — enemies  of  the  state — strip- 
ped of  our  treasure — turned  adrift  upon  the  world  without  a 
ducat." 

"  Nay,  father ;  I  hope  more  from  the  kindness  of  Giulio  than 
from  the  caprice  of  Duke  Francisco." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  him  ;  you  are  bewitched — enchanted  ; 
you  are  blighted  by  the  evil  spirit.  O,  Zelie  !  it  was  a  fatal  hour 
when  you  saw  this  youth." 

"  Father  !"  cried  the  girl,  passionately,  "hear  mc — I  love  him  ; 
you  have  consented  to  give  the  duke  the  means  of  destroying  his 
life,  and  too  well  I  know  your  fatal  skill,  Now  hear  mc — and 
obey  me,  or  even  you,  my  father,  shall  incur  my  deadly  hatred.  If 
you  have  labored  for  me,  I  have  in  turn  labored  for  you.  We 
arc  partners  in  imposture.  To  please  you,  I  have  laid  aside  the 
garments  of  my  sex — crushed  the  sensitive  feelings  of  a  woman's 
nature — been  the  slave  of  a  woman's  caprice — the  companion  of 
men  with  whom  I  could  not  sympathize.  I  demand  some  requital. 
I  can  love  but  once-~I  have  fixed  my  affections  on  this  man 
whose  life  you  seek — a  man  who  has  never  wronged  you.  Sparc 
him  for  my  sake,  and  my  blessing  and  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven 
shall  rest  upon  your  head." 

"  Were  you  in  your  senses,  I  might  listen  to  you,  Zelie,"  replied 
the  astrologer,  "  but  you  are  mad.  This  sudden  fancy  for  the 
stranger  is  stark  insanity.  When  he  is  no  more,  you  will  look 
back  on  this  passion  as  a  fevered  dream." 


"  Never,  father;  my  mind  is  unshaken  even  in  the  midst  of  my 
distress.    Spare  the  life  of  this  young  prince  I" 

"  My  word  is  pledged  to  the  duke,"  replied  the  astrologer, 
gloomily. 

"  Revoke  it." 

"  It  cannot  be." 

"  Then  behold  the  alternative  !"  exclaimed  Zelie.  Springing  to 
the  table,  where  the  astrologer  hail  placed  it,  she  seized  the  phial 
containing  the  deadly  poison  and  uncorked  it. 

"  Hold,  Zelie  !"  cried  the  astrologer.  "  Pause  !  a  single  drop  of 
that  deadly  venom  will  lay  you  a  quivering  corse  at  my  feet." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  girl,  approaching  it  to  her  lips.  "I  have 
no  wish  to  live." 

"  Zelie  !  Zelie  !"  cried  the  agonized  father,  "  I  will  do  all  you 
promise.  Come  ruin,  (ome  want — anything,  but  harm  to  you.  I 
will  break  with  the  duke." 

"  You  swear  it  V 

"  I  swear  it  by  the  prophet  of  our  faith  !"  said  the  astrologer, 
solemnly. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  girl,  calmly,  as  she  closed  the  phial. 

"  Give  me  that  fatal  draught,"  said  the  astrologer. 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  the  girl ;  "  you  have  furnished  mc  a  weapon 
that  I  will  never  part  with.  Not  against  yourself,  but  in  the 
chances  of  life,  should  the  storm  clouds  gather  too  darkly  over- 
head, should  shame  and  disappointment  evcrrendcr  life  a  burthen, 
then  this  precious  draught  would  give  me  peace  and  quiet."  As 
she  ended,  she  hid  the  phial  in  her  bosom. 

"  You  have  the  soul  of  the  bravest  man  in  the  loveliest  form  of 
woman,"  said  the  astrologer,  half-admiring,  half-shuddering  at  her 
energy.  "  Now  you  have  my  word.  But  how  am  I  to  deal  with 
the  duke  '!" 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  father,"  said  Zelie.  "  You  have  often  told 
me  that  your  art  enables  you  to  compound  a  potion  the  effect  of 
which,  seemingly,  is  to  destroy  life  utterly,  but  which,  in  reality, 
simply  suspended  animation  for  many  hours,  without  injuring  the 
patient." 

"  I  do  indeed  possess  that  secret,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "  It 
is  one  of  the  simplest  of  ray  craft.  Nay  more — I  have  some  of 
that  potion  already  prepared." 

"  Well  then,  give  it  to  the  duke,  instead  of  the  fatal  mixture  that 
you  promised  him.  You  pledge  me  your  word  that  it  will  not 
injure  Giulio." 

"  I  should  not  fear  to  administer  it  to  your  own  dear  self." 

"  I  trust  you  then.  Give  this  to  the  duke.  Let  him  administer 
it  to  the  prisoner,  and  then  we  will  watch  the  course  of  events." 

"  I  fear — I  fear  the  issue,"  said  the  astrologer,  doubtfully. 

"  Fear  nothing.  You  look  already  brighter — already  more  like 
your  truer  and  nobler  self,  now  that  your  soul  is  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  guilt  you  were  ready  to  assume.  And  O,  father,  if  you 
value  my  love,  believe  me  that  I  love  you  now  more  dearly  than 
ever !" 

"  Zelie,"  said  the  astrologer,  kissing  the  fair  forehead  of  his 
daughter,  "  you  can  do  with  mc  what  you  like.  Your  love  is  the 
gleam  of  pure  sunshine  that  traverses  my  wild  and  dull  existence. 
So  that  you  arc  near  me  and  happy,  I  care  not  what  befalls. 
These  stolen  visits  give  a  perception  of  the  bliss  of  the  blessed." 

"  Adieu,  father.  We  shall  meet  again  soon.  I  must  put  off 
these  garments,  and  appear  once  more  in  those  I  hate.  It  is  only 
in  disguise  that  I  can  now  serve  the  man  I  love." 

With  a.  light  step  she  glided  behind  the  drapery  that  hung  on 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  vanished  through  some  secret 
egress. 

"  It  is  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,"  said  the  astrologer,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  the  preparation  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  duke, 
in  the  place  of  the  deadly  composition  he  had  promised.  "  What 
is  to  be  will  be.  It  is  useless  to  strive  against  £hc  decrees  of  fate. 
This  sudden  passion  has  even  mastered  the  girl.  But  it  may  pass 
like  a  delusion — a  dream.  Not  even  gratitude  will  induce  this 
prince  to  marry  Zelie,  though  she  be  a  mate  for  a  monarch.  Yet 
if  he  prove  insensible — if  he  break  her  heart,  her  father  will  know 
how  to  avenge  her." 

In  a  few  moments  the  duke  again  sought  the  presence  of  the 
astrologer. 

"I  came,"  he  suddenly  said,  "to  urge  your  utmost  diligence  in 
the  matter  we  agreed  upon.  I  shall  have  occasion  speedily  to  use 
the  preparation.    How  soon  can  you  place  it  in  my  hands  V 

"  It  is  ready,  my  liege,"  said  the  astrologer,  handing  a  small 
phial  to  his  patron. 

"Thanks,  thanks!"  cried  the  duke,  joyously. 

"  When  murder  is  to  be  done,  the  stroke  should  be  speedy,"  said 
the  astrologer. 

"And  when  work  is  performed,  the  recompense  should  be  swift," 
answered  the  duke.  "Look  at  these,  they  are.  some  diamonds  I 
purchased  in  an  extravagant  moment  of  an  Eastern  merchant. 
See  if  they  are  worth  your  acceptance,"  and  he  placed  a  small 
casket  in  the  hands  of  the  astrologer. 

The  latter  was  a  man  accustomed  to  veil  his  emotions ;  yet, 
when  he  opened  the  case  and  the  blaze  of  the  gems  shone  forth,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

"  They  are  magnificent,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
monarch." 

"If  the  product  of  your  skill  fulfil  your  promises,  the  reward 
shall  be  doubled,"  said  the  duke. 

The  astrologer  bowed  low,  and  poured  forth  his  acknowledge- 
ments, following  the  duke  to  the  door,  and  taking  leave  of  him 
with  the  utmost  obsequiousness. 

"  Wonderful  art  I"  said  the  duke,  as  he  regained  his  cabinet. 
"  A  death  in  every  drop  of  liquid.  How  much  better  than  the 
steel  and  axe  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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WEST  ARCH  ST.  CHURCH,  PHILABELPH)  \. 

This  edifice,  of  which  thr  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, drawn  and  executed  ft»r  the  I'ictoiial,  is  a 
trout  view,  is  last  approaching  c<mi])letion,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Ro- 
man architecture  in  the  country.  It  is  located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Arch  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  and  stands  entirely  isolated  from  the  neigh- 
boring buildings.  The  lot  upon  which  it  stands  is 
120  feet  on  Arch  Street,  1 50  feet  on  Kighteenth 
Street,  and  extends  back  to  a  small  street,  JO  feet 
in  width,  giving  the  building  three  street  fronts, 
and  a  clear  space  of  20  feet  on  the  east  side.  The 
plan  of  the  building  resembles  the  Latin  cross,  io 

Outline.  Its  external  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
nave,  75  feet  wide  by  150  feet  deep ;  transepts 
projecting  6  feet,  with  48  feet  front;  height  from 
pavement  to  crowning  member  of  cornice,  45  feet ; 
height  of  bell  tower,  115  feet — centre  tower,  170 
feet ;  dome,  45  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  interior 
we  have  an  audience  room,  including  transept,  SO 
feet  by  92  feet ;  lecture-room,  29  feet  by  43  feet ; 
infant 'school-room,  29  feet  by  12  feet;  study,  12 
feet  by  29  feet ;  Sunday  school-room,  29  feet  by  4.'t 
feet,  and  so  arranged  by  folding  doors,  that  it  can 
be  increased  to  29  feet  by  72  feet.  The  ceiling  in 
the  audience  room  will  average  45  feet  in  height, 
that  of  the  dome  in  the  centre  being  60  feet.  The 
-.  dm,;  in  all  other  rooms  is  IS  fcit  high  in  the  1 1:  ar. 
The  ceiling  of  the  audience  room  is  supported  by 
sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  anil  twenty-two  antSB 
against  the  wall,  all  being  surmounted  with  the 
richest  specimen  of  Corinthian  entablature.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  circular,  ri;.ing 
about  10  feet  in  the  width  of  the  nave.  Above  this 
the  dome  rises  12  feet,  forming  pendentives,  which 
are  ornamented,  and  present  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  entire  ceiling  and  dome  are  panelled  with  en- 
riched mouldings,  and  glass,  partly  opaque,  is  in- 
troduced in  the  pane  ls  alternately,  anil  directly  un- 
der corresponding  lights  in  the  roof,  which  gives  a 
soft  and  subdued  light  in  the  interior.  The  audi- 
ence room  will  accommodate  on  the  main  Hour 
about  1200  persons,  galleries  and  choir,  about  250. 
The  pews  in  the  centre  blocks  are  straight,  and  the 
outside  blocks  circled,  so  that  the  congregation  will 
all  face  towards  the  pulpit.  The  manner  of  venti- 
lating in  warm  weather  is  by  openings,  in  the  ceil- 
ings and  floor  of  the  audience  room — the  latter  to 
admit  cool,  fresh  air  from  the  basement,  and  the 
former  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air  as  it  rises 
to  the  ceiling.  The  manner  of  heating  is  by  hot 
air  from  the  furnaces,  let  in  through  registers  in  the 
floor;  but  to  obviate  the  unpleasantness  of  a  strong 
draught  of  hot  air  in  the  aisles  during  the  time  the 
audience  is  gathering,  provision  is  made  for 
changing  the  place  of  its  introduction  from  the 
floor  registers  to  others,  raised  about  ten  feet  from 
the  floor,  at  such  times  as  it  maybe  more  desirable 
to  introduce  it  in  this  way.  This  edifice  has  been 
erected  after  designs  and  under  the  directions  of  J. 
C.  Hoxie,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Philadelphia.  Stent 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Joseph  Denegre,  and  James 


Bowns,  his  foreman  (under  whose  supervision  the 
work  has  been  executed),  for  the  substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  building  has 
been  completed.  The  exquisite  plaster  work  has 
been  done  by  Henry  Pasco  &  Son.  All  the  orna- 
mental work  has  been  modelled  expressly  for  this 
building  by  William  Pasco,  junior  partner  of  the 
firm,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  ornaments  have  been  executed. 
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MAP  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  mail  herewith  presented  is  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  C.  W.  Morse,  96  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,  and  is  executed  with  great  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy. These  islands,  supplying  so  vast  a  field 
for  our  commercial  and  missionary  enterprise, 
have  lately  acquired  a  political  importance  from 
certain  movements  towards  annexation  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  were  discovered  by  Captains 
Cook  and  King,  in  1778,  and  were  named  in  honor 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British 
admiralty.  They  are  at  about  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  to  China, 
and  were  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  pretty 
densely  populated,  but  the  native  population  has 
decreased  very  rapidly,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
sanguinary  wars  among  the  natives,  but  in  oliedi- 
ence  to  that  general  law  by  which  the  colored  races 
decrease  in  proportion  as  the  Caucasian  race  is 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  The  total  superfi- 
cial extent  of  these  islands  is  6000  square  miles. 
The  soil  is,  in  general,  admirable,  mid  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Large  fortunes  were  formerly  made  by  American 
traders  iii  purchasing  sandalwood  at  these  islands, 
and  in  re-selling  it  to  the  Chinese  to  a  large  profit. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  portion  of  the  world  is 
an  interesting  one.  The  islands  vary  in  extent ; 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  the  largest,  contains  some  four 
thousand  miles,  with  a  population  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Honolulu,  the  cap- 
ital of  Oabu  (Woahoo),  is  the  royal  residence,  and 
here  the  foreign  merchants,  chiefly  American,  are 
settled,  many  of  them  having  large  establishments. 
The  Americans  possess  n  great  influence  in  these 
islands,  the  British  and  French  government  being 
regarded  with  more  or  less  distrust  by  the  voung 
king.  The  islands  of  Kauai  ( Atovi)  and  'Nihau 
(Oneehow)  are  famous  for  the  large  crops  which 
the  culture  of  the  yam  affords,  and  thither  large 
numbers  of  vessels  resort  to  procure  supplies  of 
this  valuable  product.  Most  of  the  islands  are 
volcanic,  and  abound  in  mountains,  which  rise  to 
a  bold  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  warm,  but  not  unhealthy,  and  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  rises  above  88  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
so  that  in  mid-summer  the  inhabitants  never  suffer 
from  that  uncomfortable  amount  of  caloric  of  which 
we,  even  in  this  high  latitude,  have  been  recently 
complaining.  Snow  never  fulls  there,  and  the  win- 
ter season  is  only  marked  by  the  heavy  rains  tliat 
descend,  with  intermissions,  between  the  months 
of  December  and  March. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the 
surface,  is  truly  admirable, 
and  in  this  fuvored  clime, 
light  labor  suffices  to  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  life. 
Its  luxuries  arc  the  pure 
air  and  the  spontaneous 
gifts  of  nature.  The  wea- 
ther is  so  warm  throughout 
the  year  that  little  raiment 
is  necessary,  and  the  good 
missionaries  experienced  no 
little  difficulty  in  inducing 
their  converts  to  sacrifice 
their  freedom  to  that  quan- 
tity of  millinery  and  tailor- 
ing which  our  ideas  of  pro- 
priety require.  The  native 
islanders  are  a  handsome 
race,  the  women  generally 
being  strikingly  Iieautiful  in 
figure  if  not  in  face,  with 
olive  complexions  and  fine 
hair.  They  are  gentle  ami 
intelligent,  and  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity 
have  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Printing  presses  have  been 
founded,  books  printed  in 
the  native  language,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  one  or  more 
newspapers  huve  been  es- 
tablished by  the  American 
residents,  and  printed  in 
the  English  language. 
Every  fruit  and  vegetable 
introduced  into  the  island 
thrives,  as  do  the  domestic 
animals  which  Europeans 
have  transported  thither,  of 
which  there  is  now  an  abun- 
dant stock.  These  islands 
arc  interesting  in  several 
points  of  view,  religious, 
political,  social  and  com- 
mercial, and  their  position 
has  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  ablest  statesmen. 
The  time,  perhaps,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  they  will 
be  represented  in  our  halls 
of  legislation.  So  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the 
towns  and  ports  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  that  the 
map  we  present  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  ref- 
erence. 
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ENGLISH  STEAMER  MAKING  THE  'HARBOR  OF  BOULOGNE. 


TOWER  IN  BOULOGNE. 

BOULOGNE  SCENES. 

In  our  last  number  wc  briefly  noticed  the  site  and  attractions  of 
Boulogne,  in  connection  with  the  views  of  local  scenes,  and  we 
now  resume  our  illustrations  and  descriptions.  The  first  engrav- 
ing is  a  very  spirited  scene,  representing  one  of  the  small  passenger 
steamers  belonging  to  the  South  Eastern  and  Continental  Steam 
Company,  performing  the  passage  from  Folkestone,  England,  to 
Boulogne.    The  American  traveller  abroad  mint  not  be  disap- 


pointed if  he  docs  not  discover  in  these  boats  the  same  amplitude, 
elegance  and  accommodation  which  invariably  characterizes  even 
our  steam  ferry-boats.  The  passage  across  the  channel  is  a  brief 
one,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  if  the  craft  he  embarks  in  is  simply 
seaworthy.  The  steamer  in  our  engraving  has  sufficient  breadth 
of  beam,  and  is,  moreover,  well  rigged,  and  it  is  well  that  she  has 
these  recommendations,  for  there  is  often  an  ugly  sea  going  in  the 
channel,  and  the  little  boat  before  us  rolls  quite  enough  for  those 
unfortunate  voyagers  who  are  subject  to  that  most  aggravating 
malady,  sea  sickness.  Travellers  going  from  London  to  Boulogne 
find  Folkestone  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port  of  embarka- 
tion, and  the  Folkestone  steamers  are  almost  always  sure  to  be 
crowded.  On  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  a  fine  view  pre- 
sents itself,  embracing  the  south  coast  of  Kent,  commencing  with 
the  South  Foreland,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  and  running  to 
Dungeness,  thirty-three  miles,  where  it  sinks  into  a  level.  The 
harbor  house  forms  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  picture,  in  which  the 
venerable  houses  of  the  fishing  town  seem  to  he  running  inland 
from  their  new  and  showy  neighbors  on  the  hills,  while,  high  above 
all,  the  mighty  viaduct  is  seen  crossing  the  valley  of  Foord  in  the 
background,  and  bearing  on  its  back  a  train  whose  rocket  wreath 
of  smoke  points  like  a  huge  comet  London-ward.  Five  miles  from 
land,  the  current  of  the  flood  tide  dashes  gently  against  the  star- 
board side  of  the  vessel.  This  mysterious  advance  of  the  water 
sets  into  the  "  narrow  seas  "  midway  between  Portland  Bill,  near 
Weymouth,  and  Cape  de  la  Hogue,  in  France,  runs  120  miles  to 
the  bay  of  Hastings  ;  strikes  against  the  southwest  side  of  Dungen- 
ess ;  passes  sharp  round  the  "  nose ;"  sweeps  Romney  Bay ; 
safely  heaves  the  boat  in  the  Folkestone  ship  track ;  rolls  close  in 
upon  Dover ;  strikes  against  the  forelands,  and  slips  round  them 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  This  flood  race,  setting  more 
upon  the  English  than  the  French  coast,  makes  a  difference  of  one 
foot  in  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  rise  of  water  at  Folkestone  being 
twenty  feet,  while  at  Boulogne  it  is  only  nineteen.  Objects  of  in- 
terest crowd  in  rapid  succession  on  the  traveller  as  he  approaches 
Boulogne,  while  the  memory  is  busy  in  conjuring  up  the  scenes  of 
the  past.  Here  is  Caligula's  light-house  ;  there  rises  the  column 
of  Napoleon  ;  there  was  encamped  that  enormous  army,  destined 
to  carry  out  his  gigantic  scheme  of  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
on  yonder  eminence  stood  the  great  chief  j  scanning  through  the 
glass  the  cliffs  of  Albion.  The  deep  ton?  of  a  bell  strikes  on  the 
ear.  It  is  rang  from  the  belfry  tower,  shown  in  our  second  engrav- 
ing, and  the  same  peal  boomed  forth  centuries  ago,  when  Godfrey 
and  Bouillon  marched  at  the  head  of  the  fiery  crusaders  for  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  Our  third  engraving  shows  the  picturesque 
and  peculiar  head-gear  worn  by  the  Boulogne  fisherwomen.  The 
last  view  is  taken  on  the  river  Liane,  near  its  mouth,  and  shows 
the  fortifications,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  craft  that  ply  in  the  Bou- 
lo  rn  sse  waters.    The  view  is  accurate  and  characteristic. 


A  BOULOGNE  FISIIERWOMAN. 
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SCKNF,  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LIANE,  BOULOGNE. 
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[Written  for  BaflOO^  Pictorial  ] 
TO  LEWIS. 

They  tell  me  thou  mnst  du — 
They  wake  the  illMlfng  dreams  of  buried  years; 
And      (be  last  light  fades  fr<nn  thy  Muc  eye, 

I  ask  its  trembling  tears. 

I  would  not  have  thee  Hve, 
For  life  ii  weariness  —  the  grave  II  rent! 
An<l  tin-  death-angel's  hand  alone  ran  give 

Peace  to  a  drramer's  breast. 

My  childhood's  memories  still 
Are  wildly  inn — but  now  I  will  not  weep— 
For  ().  clay's  chartered  coldness  cannot  chill 

Thy  early,  envied  sleep.' 

Vet  boy  *.  I  could  not  Irear 
Night's  sullen  storm  sweep  proudly  o*er  thy  head — 
Even  twilight's  murmuring  music  might  not  cheer, 

If  than  wert  with  the  dead. 

I'tc  dreamed  that  mind,  unchained. 
Had  power  to  grasp  the  maddening  mysteries 
That  mocked  it  here  when  startling  splendor  reigned 

Bright  in  the  far-off  skies. 

If  so.  when  thou  art  free, 
Ami  thy  soul's  wild  wing  waves  in  starlit  space, 
0]  wilt  thou  not  return  and  paint  for  me 

The  spirit's  dwelling-place.' 

But  this  must  cliange — the  night 
WhisjN'rs  a  strange  spell  with  a  voire  like  thine, 
And  mocks  me  with  a  brow  whereon  its  light 

Shall  ere  long  cease  to  shine 

Then  farewell !    PH<Jc  aspires 
Too  high  for  tears — would  that  I  too  could  die, 
And  rove  with  tliee  amid  tiie  quivering  fired 

That  light  infinity  I 


[Written  for  KaJlous  Pictorial-] 

Till:  BARON  DE  PLASSY. 

BY  CHARLES  \.  UOXVAHI*. 

1;  Hero  nyer  hills  with  peaky  tops  enfrrailcil, 
Anil  many  a  tract  of  palm  ami  rice. 
Tlie  thnmc  of  Imlian  Cama  slowly  sailedr 
A  summer  fclwd  with  spice." 

Tow.vnns  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Hester,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prominent  nienil>er  of  the  East  Indian  Company,  set  sail 
with  her  father  from  London,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  India, 
being  indifferently  led  into  a  marriage  with  u  weak  rajah,  became 
Queen  of  Ceylon,  and,  by  force  of  her  energetic  character,  a  pow- 
erful controller  hoth  in  the  native  and  mercantile  affairs,  of  course 
swaying  her  sceptre  to  her  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  East 
Indian  Company.  Several  years  sul>se(|uent  to  lier  marriage,  a 
fresh  force  of  the  English  army,  under  Colonel  Heath,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  in  communication  with  the  larger  hodv  on  the 
mainland,  in  the  command  of  Lord  Clive,  Baron  de  Plassv.  The 
natives,  too  timid  and  inured  to  remonstrate,  suecumlied  visibly  to 
the  superior  strength  of  the  English,  hut  secretly  nursed  a  wrath, 
all  the  more  deadly  from  restraint,  and  watching  with  jealous  eves 

every  concession  their  inefficient  rajah  or  his  daring  queen  might 
render,  they  only  prayed  for  his  death  that  thus  Queen  Hester 
might  perish  in  her  suttee,  and  give  room  for  some  hold  Leader  of 
the  Hindoo  race  to  free  them  from  foreign  thraldom. 

In  his  early  life,  Colonel  Heath  had  striven  in  a  successful  rival- 
ship  with  Clive  for  the  hand  of  a  lovely  pcnsuiit-girl,  Cordelia,  and 
having  betrayed,  he  saw  her  perish  in  woe  and  want,  fully  aware 
of  the  dreadful  revenue  with  which  Clive  had  vowed  to  visit  him. 
Many  years'  fear  of  this  vengeance  had  dogged  him,  and  when, 
one  sultry  night,  as  he  caroused  with  his  brother  officers, and  look- 
ing up,  hail  several  times  fancied  he  saw  two  eyes  sparkling  at  the 
open  window,  he  braced  himself  with  fresh  draughts  of  wine,  and 
experienced  a  hearty  relief  as  his  servant,  entering,  whispered  him 
only  a  summons  from  the  island  queen,  and  rising.  Colonel  Heath 
left  the  room.  A  native  met  him  at  the  door,  who,  saying  that  as 
his  excellency  would  go  through  private  places  and  great  treasure, 
he  must  he  blinded,  clapped  an  extinguisher  over  his  head,  and 
drew  the  string  securely  ;  then  turning  the  officer  thrice  round,  he 
led  him  by  the  hand  several  times  about  the  square,  and  rapidlv 
started  off  in  a  straight  direction.  Delaying  his  guide  a  moment, 
as  if  to  adjust  his  boot,  Colonel  Heath  so  slipped  his  spur  that, 
tearing  the  ground,  it  would  inevitably  leave  its  trace,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

When  they  had  walked  a  mile  or  two,  low  murmurs  of  voices 
fell  on  his  ear,  and  being  raised  in  the  arms  of  other  men,  he 
was  placed  in  a  palanquin  and  borne  along  with  no  other  sound 
than  the  splashing  of  water  around  the  feet  of  his  bearers,  and  a 
continual  murmur  of  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  forest.  At  last  even 
these  ceased,  and  after  further  progress,  being  planed  upon  his  feet 
and  his  eyes  unbandaged,  he  found  himself  alone,  with  the  one  who 
had  first  spoken  to  him,  in  a  long  vault  hewn  from  the  solid  rock, 
whose  roof,  covered  with  aged  lichens,  dripped  a  perpetual  mois- 
ture, slowly  hissing  on  the  torch  of  his  attendant.  It  was  one  of 
those  wonderful  works  of  art,  built  for  inscrutable  purposes  by 
mighty  races,  long  since  mouldered  to  dust. 

Moving  swiftly  on,  and  many  times  hastily  selecting  one  intri- 
cate passage  from  those  branching  off  in  every  direction,  they  ulti- 
mately descended  and  ascended  Sight  after  flight  of  steps,  ami, 

suddenly,  without  knowing  how  he  came  there,  Colonel  Heath 
found  himself  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  golden  southern  planets, 
and  among  the  ro-js,  hulhuls  and  luscious  scents  of  a  tropical 
garden.    After  a  slight  rest,  they  again  advanced  through  fragrant 


alleys  of  tamarisk  and  myrrh,  and  shoving  away  the  panel  of  a 
wall,  stood  in  a  large  hall,  where  were  assembled  a  motley  group 
of  natives  and  officials.  His  guide  led  him  across  the  hall,  and 
widely  sweeping  aside  long  curtains,  ushered  him  into  the  presence 
of  Queen  Hester. 

The  apartment  was  dimly  lighted,  and  on  a  distant  couch  lay 
the  Rajah  of  Ceylon,  drawing  breath  heavily.  Queen  Hester  rose 
lightly,  as  if  waving  her  majesty  aside,  and,  advancing  to  the 
colonel,  said  : 

"  Sir,  my  infatuated  husband  insists,  owing  to  some  vain  dream, 
that  you  can  lighten  the  malady  he  labors  under.  If  you  have  any 
knowledge  by  which  you  may  prolong  his  life,  I  pray  you  to 
exert  it." 

"  I  know  but  little  concerning  the  healing  art,  madam,"  replied 
Heath,  "  but  that  is  at  your  service." 

"  Save  him  !"  said  the  queen,  hoarsely.  "I  have  no  notion  of 
being  hurried  off  in  a  suttee  .'" 

With  the  practised  eye  of  one  who  necessarily,  with  his  profes- 
sion as  a  soldier,  had  seen  much  disease,  Colonel  Heath  hail  per- 
ceived that  the  present  apathy  of  the  prince  was  but  a  crisis,  and 
calmly  seated  himself  beside  the  queen. 

As  they  sat  in  dead  silence,  a  round  small  arm,  whiter  and  more 
polished  than  alabaster,  and  circled  with  rich  bracelets  of  massy 
gold,  insinuated  itself  among  the  folds  of  the  adjacent  curtains, 
and  quietly  waving  them  away,  a  young  girl,  tall  and  slender  as  a 
palm,  stepped  within.  A  turban  of  the  light  fabric  of  Dacca,  finer 
than  the  gossamer  lioar-frosts  of  an  autumnal  morning,  and  woven 
with  broad  stripes  and  fringes  of  gold,  was  lightly  set  above  the 
streaming,  black  hair,  hung  with  showers  of  yellow  sequins;  a 
long  white  robe  scarcely  concealed  her  symmetry,  nor  did  slippers, 
curling  over  at  the  toes  and  flashing  with  gems,  hide  her  white 
arching  foot.  But  in  her  face  of  pallidcst  olive,  reigned  a  bewil- 
dering beauty,  chastened  hy  the  perfect  purity  and  sweetness  that 
iradiatcd  it.  The  slight  tinge  of  henna  around  the  inner  surface 
of  her  long-rayed  eyelids  only  enhanced  the  dark  splendor  of  the 
large  shining  circles  sparkling  underneath,  and  the  crimson  lips, 
parted  in  faint  surprise,  displayed  teeth  that  were,  in  very  truth,  a 
"  radiant  portcullis  of  pearl." 

Colonel  Heath  started  to  his  feet  and  bowed,  hut,  half  giving  a 
graceful  salaam,  the  apparition  glided  past,  and,  lifting  the  head 
of  the  sufferer,  gave  him  to  drink  from  a  goblet  she  bore.  The 
rajah,  somewhat  aroused,  smiling  languidly,  signed  her  to  sing, 
and  taking  his  head  on  her  bosom,  she  chanted,  unhesitatingly,  the 
low,  monotonous,  yet  utterly  musical  tones  of  a  Hindoo  sleeping 
song,  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  subsidence  of  bell-ringing. 

She  had  ceased,  and  lain  the  soothed  invalid  back  on  the  couch, 
when  Colonel  Heath,  trusting  to  her  ignorance  of"  English,  said  to 
Hester  : 

"  The  crisis  of  his  highness's  malady  approaches.  I  can  cure 
him,  but  only  for  a  price.  Sell  me  yon  beautiful  slave,  and  no 
funeral  flames  shall  wreath  around  Queen  Hester." 

"  Sell  Narjilah  I"  cried  the  amazed  queen.  "  Sell  my  daughter ! 
Kingdoms  could  not  buy  her!" 

"Nevertheless,  a  suttee  may,"  answered  Heath,  significantly. 

But  Hester,  who  relied  on  the  promised  aid  of  Lord  Clive,  should 
her  husband  die,  was  not  at  all  alarmed  at  his  implied  threat. 

As  he  turned,  Narjilah,  regarding  him  with  an  expression  of 
contemptuous  pity,  her  swan-like  throat  curved  forward,  and  her 
form,  drawn  to  its  height,  stood  by  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  rajah, 
but  not  alone,  for  by  her  side,  with  flashing  eves  and  uplifted  arm, 
stood  one  who  needed  neither  the  gauzy  turban  torn  aside,  disclos- 
ing the  long,  low  brow,  wreathed  with  diamond  stars,  nor  the  Cash- 
merian  girdle,  wrought  in  the  holy  symbols  of  lute  and  lily,  to 
proclaim  his  royalty. 

And  Heath,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  power  of  Ayin  Vaisava, 
Prince  of  the  Deccan,  and  of  the  holiest  Aryararta,  sprung  again, 
trembling,  to  his  feet.  The  young  prince  advanced,  and,  touching 
his  shoulder  lightly  with  the  point  of  his  naked  yataghan,  urged 
him  away,  and  gave  him  silently  to  Seid,  the  attendant  who  had 
brought  him  hither,  fastened  conspicuously  in  whose  turban 
gleamed  the  very  spur  that  Heath,  on  starting,  had  attached  to  his 
own  foot. 

Seid,  with  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  seized  Colonel  Heath's 
hand,  and,  blinding  him,  again  quickly  and  harshly  traversed  the 
devious  ways.  When  he  finally  relieved  his  eyes,  the  colonel 
stood  on  the  Step  of  the  barrack  house,  and  Seid,  triumphantly 
smiling,  restored  him  his  spur,  and  glided  away  among  the  broken 
pilasters. 

The  next  day,  Heath,  determined  to  obtain  another  interview 
with  Hester,  or  with  Narjilah,  set  about  discovering  traces  of  his 
march  the  previous  night.  He  had  not  searched  long  ere  he  found 
the  grass  torn  up  at  regular  paces,  and  concluding  the  spur  hud 
been  detached  upon  entering  or  leaving  the  palanquin,  he  followed 
the  marks  tor  a  long  distance.  At  last  they  censed  by  the  side  of 
a  brook,  too  small  for  reptiles,  where  he  had  probably  entered  the 
conveyance,  and  stepping  in,  he  waded  along  by  the  margin,  as  he 
felt  sure  his  bearers  bad  done.  "  I  have  counted  six  hundred," 
said  he,  after  a  while,  "  and  I  counted  six  hundred  then,  before  the 
noise  of  the  water  round  their  ankles  ceased,  and  allowing  for  fast 
and  slow,  here  must  he  the  place."  It  was  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
great  monarch  of  the  wood,  half-choked  with  vines  and  under- 
growth, standing  where  flic  stream  made  a  bend,  and  wandered 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  and  tearing  away  the  vines, 
Heath  entered  the  trunk,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  in  the  confused  darkness,  before  ho 
was  aware  of  the  beautiful  Narjilah,  floating  along  in  her  thin 
drapery,  torch  in  hand,  and  singing  lightly  to  herself.  Startling 
her,  he  placed  himself  in  the  path,  and  finding  that  all  his  graceful 
arts  provoked  no  response  from  the  already  calm  girl,  as  she  would 
have  passed  on,  he  twined  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  regard- 


less of  shrieks  and  sounds,  turned  with  her  to  retrace  his  steps. 
He  walked  on  rapidly,  a  much  longer  distance  than  he  had 
come ;  he  could  not  sorely  have  mistaken  the  way ;  passages  be- 
gan to  arch  into  long,  gloomy  vistas  around  him ;  strange  mur- 
murs fell  on  his  ear;  the  torch  he  had  snatched  from  Narjilah 
dropped  extinguished  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  perfect  conster- 
nation and  perplexity. 

Suddenly  innumerable  tiny  flumes  blazed  on  all  sides  of  him  ; 
a  heavy  blow  on  his  head  struck  him  down ;  Narjilah  was  caught 
from  his  arms,  and  recovering  himself,  he  met  the  stern  glance  of 
the  holy  Prince  Ayin  Vaisava,  with  Seid  of  the  impcrtnrhahle 
countenance,  while  scores  of  Hindoos,  with  torches  and  naked 
swords,  stood  silently  among  the  arches,  displaying  their  shining; 
teeth  through  lips  distended  in  malicious  pleasure.  The  prince 
spoke  to  Seid  in  a  low  tone,  who  once  more  took  the  unresisting 
Heath's  hand  and  moved  forward.  Three  men,  leading  some 
object  in  chains,  followed,  and  they  speedily  issued  into  daylight. 

"  Is  this  no  temptation  ?"  asked  Heath,  lifting  a  heavy  purse,  as 
they  paused. 

Seid  threw  open  bis  robe,  and  disclosed  a  breastplate  of  solid 
gold,  inscribed  with  Brnhminical  talismans,  whose  every  letter  was 
a  sparkling  emerald. 

"  Narjilah,  Star  of  Heaven,  thus  decks  her  slaves  !"  said  Seid. 
"  Can  his  excellency  do  more  !" 

The  followers,  meantime,  were  securing  the  chains  they  held  to 
the  trunk  of  the  hollow  tree,  and  when,  with  Seid,  they  plunged 
back  into  the  vaults,  Heath  saw  that  they  hud  left  a  huge  Asiatic 
lion  to  guard  the  entrance,  and,  affrighted,  the  sturdy  hero  took 
himself  away. 

The  moon  hung  large  over  the  motionless  lugoon  which  lny  like 
a  great,  yellow  shield,  reflecting  its  brilliance,  below  the  lattices  of 
the  royal  palace  of  Ceylon,  at  eve  of  the  same  day,  und  beneath 
the  illumination  of  a  thousand  silver  cressets ;  the  lawn  sloped 
in  a  damask  sheen  of  flower  and  jet  d'ean,  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  from  the  long  curtains  of  the  apartment  where  sat  Ayin 
Vaisava  and  Narjilah.  The  prince  had  been  reading  to  her  from 
the  great  epic  Mahahhurata,  and  they  now  sat  silent  and  medita- 
tive. 

Ayin  Vaisaya  was  young  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  abstruse 
sciences  taught  by  the  Brahmins;  he  was,  moreover,  an  invinci- 
ble warrior.  He  had  learned  many  languages  at  the  court  of  his 
guardian,  the  Rajah  of  Ceylon,  and  being  a  sincere  and  noble 
Christian,  he  was  possessed  of  an  enlightenment  of  soul  far  supe- 
rior to  his  race  or  country,  fully  fitting  him  for  companionship 
with  the  delicate  refinement  of  Narjilah,  who  combined  the  lovely 
qualities  of  both  northern  and  southern  nations,  and  for  whose  love 
he  had  stood  a  proud  competitor  of  many  princes,  and  had  won. 
His  face  wore  the  pale  tinge  of  his  race  who  dwelt  among  the 
Himalaya  hills,  and  was  flushed  with  a  narrow  crimson,  that  gave 
a  rich  character  to  the  perfectly  regular  features,  with  their  thin, 
curving  lips  and  dilating  nostrils ;  and  the  eyes,  with  which  he 
now  regarded  Narjilah,  were  as  glorious  as  if  Lucifer,  Star  of  the 
Morning,  hung  enthroned  on  the  irid  of  each. 

"  When  you  rend  to  me  so  glorious  deeds,  dear  Ayin,"  said  the 
maiden,  breaking  silence,  "  my  heart  bounds  within  me  to  accom- 
plish greater,  to  regenerate  the  races  of  our  native  land,  to  spread 
peace  around  US." 

"  You  are  right,  Pearl  of  Ceylon,"  said  the  prince,  his  dark  eye 
sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  "  And  it  shall  be  done.  They  tram- 
ple our  plains  and  our  laws  equally.  They  oppress  the  people  of 
Brahma,  and  profane  his  temples.  A  faith  is  not  to  be  torn  from 
a  people  ;  nor  will  they  relinquish  it  till  a  fairer  is  shown  them. 
But  what  care  our  foes  for  uught  but  gain  1  Arc  we  pariahs,  to 
endure  such  outrage  ?  By  Heaven,  no!  You  and  I  will  free  the 
races  old  as  the  world,  and  will  build  up  codes  und  dynasties  im- 
perishable as  adamant." 

"  But  they  will  conquer  your  inheritance,  the  Deccan,  ere  you 
meet  them  with  the  spears." 

"  Not  they.  Mine  inheritance  in  the  Deeeon  is  impregnable. 
There  are  the  Mabrattas.  But  should  they,  I  have  left  to  me  the 
holv  Aryavarta,  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  and  the  valleys  be- 
yond Cashmere,  fertile  and  blooming,  and  walled  by  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  blue  waves  of  the  Hindh,  und 
the  rocks  where,  sweeter  than  honey,  drip  the  sources  of  the  Gan- 
ges into  the  pellucid  pool  whence  the  goddess  rolls  out  her  mighty 
tide.  That,  they  can  never  conquer.  For  so  the  gods,  speaking 
from  Mount  Morn,  have  promised,  and  jet  the  people  believe  it, 
vou  und  I  will  count  on  will  und  strength,  and  will  never  be  sub- 
dued !" 

As  he  spoke,  Queen  Hester,  nttended  by  a  train  of  mutes  and 
by  a  swarthy  native  in  the  scanty  garb  of  a  pearl-diver,  entered 
the  palace,  and,  tossing  u  pearl  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg  into 
the  lap  of  the  prince,  said  : 

"  Here  is  a  brawny  slave  who  fished  that  up  on  our  invaluable 
coasts,  and  he  tells  of  a  cavern  free  from  water,  down  below  the 
sea,  of  a  curious  spiral  construction,  and  which  would  be  well 
worth  attending  to." 

The  prince  asked  the  man  many  questions  in  the  Hindoo  tongue, 
and  rising,  finally  said  to  Hester : 

"  I  will  explore  it  with  him.  We  may  have  need  of  it ;"  and, 
bidding  the  queen  and  her  daughter  adieu,  he  departed  with  his 
guide. 

Meanwhile,  Heath,  who  was  a  stubborn  man  and  not  to  be 
turned  aside,  having  bribed  a  hand  of  Seapoys,  waylaid  the  prince, 
who,  well  pleased  with  the  submarine  grotto,  was  returning  unat- 
tended, and  who  wore  his  turban  both  so  us  to  veil  his  face  and 
conceal  his  rank  ;  and  the  colonel,  giving  his  orders  to  the  Seapoy, 
departed  happily. 

Biding  swiftly  home,  he  sent  heralds  through  the  streets  demand- 
ing, in  his  name,  an  interview  with  Queen  Hester,  which,  being 
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thus  publicly  required,  could  not  be  denied,  and  the  next  evening 
he  was  once  more  with  Hester,  who  sat  beside  the  rajah,  now 
rapidly  recovering. 

"  This,  your  majesty,"  said  Hester,  to  her  husband, — "this  is 
the  man  whose  toucli  you  fondly  believe  has  healed  you  ;  it  is  also 
the  man  who  has  irreparably  insulted  us  in  the  person  of  our  child. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  him  V 

"  Load  him  with  jewels,  in  that  lie  saved  my  life,"  replied  the 
rajah,  as  he  sleepily  ate  sweetmeats ;  "  and  for  the  other,  as  he 
goes  out  the  palace  gate,  let  his  head  be  struck  off!" 

Heath  stood  disconcerted  at  this,  when  Hester,  addressing  him, 
said  : 

"  Do  not  fear.  It  is  like  your  threat  of  the  suttee — not  to  be 
fulfilled." 

"  Who  speaks  of  a  suttee  ?"  cried  the  querelous  rajah.  "  When 
the  Prince  of  Ceylon  dies,  his  wife  goes  after  him,  and  they  roam 
new  plains  in  new  forms.    Is  it  so,  Hester'!" 

The  queen  quieted  him,  and  Heath,  having  regained  courage, 
began  his  plan  of  business,  demanding  the  person  of  Narjilah,  and 
threatening  Hester  yet  with  a  suttee. 

"  If,"  said  he,  finally,  "  within  ten  days,  slaves  do  not  conduct 
the  Princess  Narjilah  to  my  quarters,  I  will  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another  in  the  palace  of  Ceylon  !" 

Hester's  eyes  flashed  at  the  insolence,  but  knowing  that  such 
proceedings  would  be  entirely  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  Lord 
Clive,  the  commander  of  the  campaign,  and  to  the  intentions  of 
the  East  Indian  Company,  with  whom  her  welfare  was  a  para- 
mount object,  as  her  power  was  one  of  their  mainsprings  of  wealth, 
she  believed  his  threat  impossible  to  be  executed,  and,  clapping 
her  hands,  ordered  the  Hindoos  to  throw  him  from  the  gates. 

Nowise  intimidated  by  rough  treatment,  the  gallant  colonel 
waited  his  five  days,  depending  on  some  hoped-for  timidity  of  the 
queen,  and  congratulating  himself  that  at  least  one  obstacle,  in  the 
shape  of  Narjilah's  lover,  was  forever  removed.  Judge,  then,  of 
his  amazement  when,  at  the  great  ceremony  of  the  Hindoo  temple 
of  Ceylon,  two  days  thereafter,  in  the  prince  who  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  faith,  he  recognized  Ayin  Vaisaya.      *     *  * 

When  the  Scapoys  had  taken  his  highness,  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya, 
placing  him  in  a  boat,  they  rowed  across  the  sea,  skirting  the 
islands,  till  night  brought  them  to  the  Coromandcl  coast  of  the  main- 
land. Here  they  mounted  rapid  mules,  and  halting  only  to  change 
them,  they  reached,  next  day,  Hyderabad  and  the  mines. 

Blindfolding  their  prisoner,  they  descended  shafts,  crawled  along 
empty  river-beds,  and  receiving  a  guide,  threaded  a  thousand  laby- 
rinths ere  they  finally  struck  a  gong,  whose  sound  was  more  fear- 
ful than  roaring  thunders,  or  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  as  it 
boomed  and  bellowed  through  the  excavations  and  abysses;  and 
when  they  had  taken  the  bandage  from  Ayin  Vaisaya's  eyes,  he 
was  standing  in  the  vast  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  his  own 
possession. 

As  the  roar  of  the  gong  subsided  to  a  faint  tintinabulum,  strag- 
gling, swarthy  workers  collected  around,  resting  from  labor  ;  in  the 
distance,  great  furnace  fires  raged  constantly,  while  those  who 
tended  them  seemed  like  sooty  gnomes  bending  over  hellish  tasks. 
Here  the  slaves,  stooping  in  the  subterranean  torrent,  perpetually 
washed  for  diamonds  and  gold  sand,  and  there,  in  sullen  silence, 
dark  underground  giants  struck  their  picks  into  the  precious  soil, 
while  all  above  and  around,  answering  to  the  torches  from  count- 
less chinks  and  crevices,  the  adamantine  treasures  sparkled  in  un- 
touched magnificence. 

As  the  director  of  the  mines  brought  the  scanty,  leathern  girdle 
and  the  glowing  iron  with  which  to  brand  the  new  slave,  Ayin 
stepped  forward,  threw  off  the  turban  that  had  heretofore  partly 
hidden  his  face,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  where  shone  the 
signet  of  the  lord  of  Golconda,  struck  the  director  dumb  with  hor- 
ror. Palling  on  his  knees,  the  man  would  have  implored  pardon 
could  he  have  commanded  speech ;  but  Ayin,  raising  him,  re- 
warded and  applauded  his  fidelity,  and  with  all  possible  haste 
re-sought  Ceylon,  and  reached  it  on  the  fourth  day  allowed  by 
Heath  for  deliberation. 

The  gorgeous  sunset  of  that  day  was  already  waning,  when  two 
slaves,  by  the  command  of  Ayin  Vaisaya,  were  dragged  before 
Hester,  and  made  to  confess  to  a  plot  between  Colonel  Heath  and 
others  for  scouring  the  palace  that  night,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Princess  Narjilah.  Within  half  an  hour,  by  Hester's  command, 
the  heads  of  the  four  conspirators,  in  her  own  household,  were 
spiked  on  the  marine  gates,  where  all  the  world  might  behold 
them.  And  Ayin  Vaisaya,  taking  Narjilah  in  his  arms,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  faithful  Seid,  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

After  reaching  their  destination,  and  having  dived  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  right  and  to  leave  a  package  of  provision  with- 
in the  grotto,  Ayin  rose  to  sight,  and  standing  on  a  peak  of  rock, 
with  Narjilah  clasped  closely,  once  more  leaped  down.  A  mo- 
ment her  white  robes  fluttered  on  the  surface,  the  next  they  van- 
ished, and  Seid,  holding  his  breath  in  suspense,  waited  long  and 
anxiously,  ere  Ayin,  having  bade  his  love  a  tender  farewell,  again 
stood  beside  him. 

Two  days  had  passed,  with  Narjilah  in  her  sea-chamber,  when 
an  unusual  noise  in  the  water  beneath,  and  not  at  all  the  signal  that 
Ayin  had  agreed  to  give,  caused  her  to  secrete  herself  in  a  crevice 
which  was  quite  imperceptible  to  a  superficial  observer,  but  which 
Ayin  had  pointed  out  to  her,  and  almost  instantly  two  men,  wet 
anil  dripping,  entered.    They  were  Heath  and  the  pearl-diver. 

"  The  bird  has  flown  !"  cried  the  former,  as  he  glanced  around. 
"  Liar  I"  he  added,  calling  on  his  companion,  "  why  tell  me  she 
was  here  V 

"  Hither,  your  excellency,  she  must  have  been,"  was  the  response, 
as  he  picked  up  a  bracelet,  which  Narjilah,  in  her  haste,  had 
dropped. 


"  O  for  the  dainty  arm  it  clasped  !"  cried  Heath. 

"  I  heard,  when  I  listened,  as  I  said  before,  that  she  was  to  seek 
his  excellency,  Lord  Clive,  and  there  she  probably  is,"  said  the 
pearl-diver,  in  a  half-Indian,  half-English  jargon,  and  motioning 
to  the  colonel,  they  both  dropped  themselves  into  the  water  and 
disappeared. 

Hardly  had  they  had  time  to  gain  their  steeds  and  follow  on  the 
route  of  the  supposed  fugitive,  ere  three  quick,  preconcerted  taps 
were  heard  against  the  rock,  and  Ayin  Vaisaya,  wrapped  in  skins, 
sprung  within  the  place. 

"  Thank  God  !  you  arc  here  and  safe,  my  love,"  he  cried,  as  he 
threw  off  his  wrappings  and  embraced  her.  "  Hamadcva  never 
leaves  us,"  said  he,  "hut  constantly  brings  us  nearer  to  the  home 
below  the  snow  palaces  of  Heaven  on  Himmalch." 

In  few  words  Narjilah  related  to  him  what  had  happened,  and 
Ayin  informed  her  what  track  they  had  taken,  and  how  he  and 
she  must  take  a  shorter  one  : 

"Por,  as  they  said,  you  must  seek  Lord  Clive,"  said  he. 

"And  why  ?"  asked  Narjilah. 

"  Listen,  my  love,"  he  answered,  taking  her  tenderly  to  him. 
"  Yon  villain,  who  can  find  no  way  to  obtain  you  but  through  your 
mother's  death,  last  night  attacked  the  palace.  Your  dear  mother 
and  I  myself  were  there,  and  though  they  forced  an  entrance,  we 
speedily  repulsed  them,  but  not  till  Heath,  in  passing,  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  breast  of — " 

"  O  Heavens  !  of  whom  ?" 

" Nay,  not  so,"  he  answered,  understanding  her  fear,  "but  of 

your  father,  who  is  no  more  !    Dearest  Narjilah,  wee]),  if  you  will, 

here  on  your  lover's  bosom,  but  faint  not ;  for  your  mother  lives, 

and  you  must  determine  if  she  shall  yet  live!" 
«  j  v> 

"  Yes.  This  accursed  practice  of  the  suttee,  that  you  and  I 
have  sworn  to  do  away  with,  is,  here  in  these  southern  provinces, 
too  mighty  to  withstand  single-handed,  and  you  must  seek  the 
Baron  dc  Plassy  and  give  him  this  ring,  by  which  he  swore  to  aid 
your  mother  whenever  she  should  thus  requite  him,  provided  only 
if  you  brought  it.  Hasten,  then  ;  he  lies  with  a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand on  the  island  nearest  us,  and  I  will  attend  thee;"  and  taking 
her  in  his  arms  again,  he  sprung  from  the  ledge  into  the  green 
depth,  and  rose  near  the  shore,  where  they  waded  out  upon  dry 
land. 

Following  the  bend  of  the  shore  for  some  time,  the  rapid  motion 
and  the  torrid  air  of  noon  drying  the  thin  garments  of  Narjilah,  in 
a  few  moments  they  reached  a  cove,  where  Seid  held  a  boat,  and 
entering,  an  hour's  rowing  brought  them  to  an  extending  point  of 
the  island  they  sought. 

In  the  distance,  the  English  flag  drooped  languidly,  and  Nar- 
jilah and  Ayin  went  onward.  Now  where  some  tuberose  sent  up 
clouds  of  perfume,  where  great  pomegranate  trees  showered  down 
crimson  petals,  where  mystic  aloes  silently  stretched  their  broad, 
wicrd  leaves,  or  bloomed  fair  with  one  dear  blossom,  they  paced 
along;  and  then  by  creeks  of  lilies  and  of  lotus,  where  the  wind,  if 
anv  sighed,  came  laden  with  cassia  and  spicy  aroma.  Here  a 
huge  white  elephant  trampled  along,  crashing  the  tender  under- 
growth ;  there  a  serpent,  whose  skin  was  a  meteoric  splendor,  glided 
by  them,  hissing  in  the  grass.  Far  away,  lithe  natives  plunged 
into  jungles  of  rank  vegetation,  in  the  tiger  hunt,  and  over  their 
heads,  amid  the  everlasting  shade  of  the  pecpul,  sat  the  gorgeous 
macaw  and  the  shrill-voiced  Indian  pheasant,  or  sailed 

"  The  long-tailed  birds  of  Paradise 
Wh">  float  through  heaven  and  cannot  light.'1 

At  last,  the  boles  of  the  pecpul  grew  slender  and  few,  and  at  a 
stone's  throw  was  pitched  the  tent  of  Clive.  The  guards  slept  in 
the  sun,  and  Ayin  Vaisaya  led  Narjilah  to  the  entrance,  and  waited 
without.  Hanging  her  turban  on  a  bough,  and  wringing  out  her 
long  black  hair,  still  wet,  she  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  in. 
Purple  discs  of  passion-flowers,  yellow  jasmine  stars,  rosy 
plumes  of  oleander,  grew  within  the  edge  of  the  tent,  among  tall 
grass  and  brake,  trodden  and  broken  in  many  places,  and  insect- 
swarming  in  the  heat  of  noon.  Arms,  costumes,  feathers,  vases, 
trophies,  flags  and  jewels  were  tossed  round  mid  the  furniture  in- 
discriminately ;  and  thrown  carelessly  on  the  cushions,  drawing 
long  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke  from  his  graceful  chibouque,  in  mock 
siesta,  lay  the  lord  of  the  armies. 

Had  his  tent  been  pitched  by  any  sheet  of  water,  my  Lord  Clive, 
Baron  de  Plassy,  woidd  have  thought  some  Naiad  had  risen  from 
stream  and  urn  to  visit  him,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  two  small 
hands  holding  apart  the  dripping  black  hair  and  disclosing  so 
beautiful  a  face,  and  one  so  suddenly  sad.  As  it  was,  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  received  the  princess,  whom  he  next  instant  recog- 
nized, in  his  most  courteous  manner. 

The  Baron  de  Plassy  was  a  man  of  great  height  and  of  a  very 
slender  figure ;  his  long,  dark  hair,  his  sallow  skin,  his  fine  fea- 
tures, were  nothing  peculiar  either  to  the  race  he  led  or  that  he  con- 
quered. But  the  singular  spell  of  his  face,  and  whic  h  brought  all 
to  look  twice  thereon,  were  the  eyes,  glittering  and  restless,  now 
gray  and  fitful,  now  jet  black  and  fiery.  Burning  coals  might 
have  been  smouldering  behind  them.  The  natives  averred  that  he 
had  struck  powerless  whole  armies  with  a  single  (lash  of  their  lus- 
tre, and  thut  their  fascination  fastened  the  poisonous  reptiles  upon 
their  glances, — reptiles  who  mould  other  men  by  like  means  ;  and 
they  fabled  that  the  cobra  dc  capella,  the  cockatrice  and  the  basilisk 
slept  in  the  bosom  of  their  conqueror.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those 
eyes  were  paternally  gentle  as  he  beheld  Narjilah,  and  led  her  to  a 
scat. 

Narjilah  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  she  said  ;  "  my  mother  requires  your 
promised  aid.  All  the  revenuesof  the  cinnamon  forests  of  Ceylon 
and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  coast, — revenues  not  to  be  counted 


in  a  march  from  Scringapatani  to  Lahore, — will  be  the  Baron  de 
Plassy's,  doth  he  but  remember  his  oath." 

"  Let  Narjilah  keep  her  revenues,"  responded  the  baron,  in  that 
low,  clear  tone  which  can  be  heard  distinctly  without  disturbing 
the  one  nearest  the  speaker.  "  Her  mother  shall  lie  saved.  Where 
will  the  funeral  pyre  be  huilded?" 

"  The  princes  of  Ceylon  leave  their  ashes  on  Adam's  Peak, 
where  first  the  father  of  the  world  drew  breath.  To-morrow  the 
Obsequies ;  next  day  the  pyre  will  be  in  flames,  and  my  mother 
then,  unless — O,  my  lord,  save  my  mother!" 

"  Sutler  no  fear.  I  shall  be  there.  She  shall  be  rescued,  and 
thou,  my  child,  be  happy.    Now  depart,  sweet  Narjilah  !" 

Narjilah  rose  and  gave  him  her  hand,  but  gravely  putting  it 
aside,  he  stooped,  and  slowly  kissed  her  pale  cheek  with  his  burn- 
ing lips,  and  giving  her  silently  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Ayin 
Vaisaya  without  the  tent,  they  were  speedily  lost  to  Bight,  while 
he  sought  other  tents  to  give  orders  and  receive  counsel. 

Meanwhile,  his  secretary,  entering  the  tent  and  finding  no  one 
there,  threw  himself  upon  the  cushions  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
No  great  while  had  elapsed,  ere,  creeping  on  hand  and  foot 
through  the  rank  weeds,  and  cautiously  having  lifted  bolt-ropeand 
staple,  Heath  and  the  pearl-diver  stood  within  the  tent. 

"  They  have  not  been  here  yet.  See,  he  sleeps  !"  whispered  the 
pearl-diver. 

"  Let  us  prevent  his  interference,"  then  responded  Heath. 
"  Drive  this  through  his  brain  I"  and  he  handed  the  other  a  long 
rapier. 

The  pearl-diver  advanced  noiselessly,  lifted  the  rapier  perpen- 
dicularly, high  above  the  sleeper's  head,  and  bringing  it  down  with 
tremendous  force,  pinned  the  sleeper  to  the  earth. 

"  He  will  trouble  you  no  more!"  said  he;  and  again  hiding 
themselves  in  the  grass  and  rushes,  they  glided  like  serpents  out  of 
the  view  of  Lord  Clive  and  his  lieutenant,  who  boldly  watched 
them.    On  so  slight  a  chance  hangs  many  a  valued  life. 

That  night,  a  force,  three  thousand  strong,  were  under  arms 
and  en  route  for  Adam's  Peak,  led  by  the  Baron  de  Plassy,  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  the  funeral  march  would  take ;  and  that 
night,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Hester  and  the  dead  rajah,  her 
maidens  casting  on  her  hair  the  white  rice  gathered  from  the  plains, 
and  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya  having  thrown  the  marriage  band  around 
her  neck,  Narjilah  arose  a  wedded  wife. 

Sunset  of  the  third  day  saw  the  funeral  pyre  raised  on  the  green 
slope  of  Adam's  Peak,  high  above  the  valley  filled  with  hundreds 
of  Hindoos,  and  the  Brahmins,  bearing  the  corse,  winding  in 
solemn  and  imposing  procession  up  the  hill,  followed  by  Ayin  and 
Narjilah,  draped  both  in  white  and  gold,  and  supporting  between 
them  Hester,  the  queen,  who  was  loaded  with  jewels,  perfumes 
and  luxurious  apparel. 

Scarcely  had  they  defiled  before  the  pyre,  when  Heath,  who, 
with  a  small  body  of  soldiery,  had  promised  to  enforce  the  queen's 
obedience,  should  that  be  necessary,  drew  the  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya 
aside,  and  enringing  him  with  the  bayonets  of  his  minions,  defied 
the  inexplicable  smile  of  calm  scorn  which  the  prince  wore  on  his 
curling  lip. 

The  corse  was  lain  upon  the  pile,  the  spices  heaped  about  it, 
the  incense  was  in  the  burners,  the  queen  was  lifted  to  her  place, 
and  the  torch  was  in  the  high  priest's  hands. 

"  AVhat  think  you  of  my  threat  now  ?"  said  Heath,  tauntingly. 

But  Hester  only  glanced  proudly  at  him,  as  she  stood  aloft, 
above  the  people  who  waited  silently  to  hear  her  death-song. 

The  little  flames  already  leaped  out  around  the  base,  and  grew 
into  smoky  spires,  ere,  opening  her  lips,  she  thrice  called  in  a  clear 
singing  voice  the  magical  name  dreaded  by  Hindostan  from  peak 
to  peak. 

"  He  is  dead  !"  muttered  Heath  ;  "he  cannot  hear  !" 

But,  nevertheless,  responsive  to  her  cry,  in  a  solid  front  around 
the  hill-side,  marched  the  blest  three  thousand,  led  on  by  him 
whose  eye  subdued.  But  although  a  cowl,  drawn  over  his  head, 
prevented  any  recognition,  yet,  as  if  at  dreadful,  supernatural  agen- 
cy, Brahmin  and  slave  drew  back,  and  Hester  was  saved  to  rule 
yet  many  years  over  Ceylon,  while  Narjilah  flew  to  the  feet  of  the 
leader,  and  embracing  his  knees,  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

The  leader  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  stepping  aside,  his  junior 
in  command  addressed  the  bewildered  Heath,  whom  others  had 
conducted  and  left  in  an  open  space,  confronting  a  platform  drawn 
out  before  him. 

"  Handle  Heath,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "the  commander-in-chief 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  condemning  you  for  mur- 
der, high  treason  and  military  insubordination  !  Five  minutes  you 
have  to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven !" 

A  dead  silence  reigned  while  the  appointed  time  wheeled  slowly 
towards  eternity. 

"  Men  of  the  seventeenth,  perform  your  duty  I" 

"  By  whose  command  am  1  to  die  '."  cried  Heath,  at  this  last 
instant. 

The.  leader  moved  forward  and  threw  back  the  cowl,  while  his 
glittering  eyes  arrested  the  fascinating  ones  of  the  thunderstruck 
villain,  whose  last  glance  beheld  in  the  instrument  of  just  punish- 
ment, the  vindicator  of  Hester,  the  preserver  of  Narjilah,  tin' 
avenger  of  Cordelia, — it  was  the  Baron  de  Plassy ! 


EXCITEMENT. — The  beasts  show  us  plainly  how  much  our  dis- 
eases are  owing  to  the  perturbation  of  our  minds.  We  are  told 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  die  merely  of  old  age,  owing  to  the 
serenity  and  tranquillity  of  the  air  in  which  they  live;  but  1  ascribe 
it  rather  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls,  which  are 
free  from  all  passion,  thought,  or  laborious  and  unpleasant  employ- 
ment. As  great  enmities  spring  from  great  friendships,  ami  mor- 
tal distempers  from  vigorous  health,  so  do  the  most  surprising  and 
the  wildest  frenzies  fri  m  the  high  and  lively  agitations  of  our 
souls. — Mimtaiijnc. 
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SWAMPSCOT,  If  AHA  NT. 

In  this  scorching  month, 
roasted  by  the  torrid  snnbcttns 
and  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  sufferings  of  St.  I^awrencc, 
who  was  "  done  to  death,"  on 
a  gridiron,  it  is  well  to  escape, 
at  least  in  fancy,  to  the  cool 
seaside  ;  to  conjure  up  the  salt 
hree/.es  that  sweep  in  from  tho 
ocean,  and  behold  the  rollers 
coming  in  on  the  smooth  beach 
sand,  or  dashed  to  shivers  on 
the  frowning  rocks.  Thanks  to 
our  artist,  Mr.  Kilbnm,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  our  renders 
with  a  series  of  very  faithful 
sketches,  showing  various  lo- 
calities in  and  about  Swamp- 
scot.  The  first  of  our  series  is 
a  view  of  Egg  Rock  and  Na- 
hant,  taken  from  Mr.  Bates's 
residence  near  the  Ocean 
House,  Phillips  Beach.  We 
see  tho  Messrs.  Stevens'  hotel 
looming  up  like  a  fortress, 
while  the  outline  of  the  strange 
isolated  rock  is  admirably  true 

to  nature.  Egg  Hock  is  nearly  three  miles  cast  from  Nahnnt, 
and  though  apparently  of  limited  extent,  it  contains  three  acres 
of  land.  It  belongs  to  Salem,  and  is  said  formerly  to  have  been 
used  as  a  sheep  pasture,  though  this  statement  has  been  question- 
ed. The  peninsula  of  Nahant  was  formerly  covered  with  woods, 
which  were  the  haunt  of  foxes  and  wolves,  and  we  find  by  the 
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pestle  stones.'"  William  Wood,  in  "  New  England's  Prospect," 
written  in  1683,  gives  a  very  graphic  and  particular  account  of 
Nahant,  as  follows  :  "  The  next  plantation  is  Saugus,  f-ixc  miles 
Northeast  from  Winnesimet.  This  Towne  is  pleasant  for  situa- 
tion, seateil  at  the  bottom  of  a  Bay,  which  is  made  on  the  one 
side  with  the  surrounding  shore,  and  on  the  other  side  with  n  long 


present  it  is  onely  used  to  put 
young  Cattle  in,  and  weather 
goates,  and  Swine,  to  secure 
them  from  the  Woolues  ;  a  few 
posts  and  rayles,  from  the  low 
water  markes  t  o  t  h  e  shore, 
kecpes  out  the  Woolves  and 
keepes  in  the  Cattle.  One 
Black  William,  an  Indian 
Duke,  out  of  his  generosity, 
gave  this  place  in  gencrall  to 
this  plantation  of  Saugus,  so 
that  no  other  can  appropriate  it 
to  himselfe.  Vpon  the  South 
side  of  the  sandy  Beach,  tho 
Sea  beateth,  which  is  a  true 
prognostication  to  presage 
stormcs  and  foulc  weather,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Frost. 
For  when  a  storme  hath  liecne, 
or  is  likely  to  be,  it  will  roarc 
like  Thunder,  being  heard  sixe 
miles  ;  and  after  stormcs  casts 
up  great  stores  of  great 
Clam  me  a,  which  the  Indians, 
taking  out  of  their  shcls,  carry 
home  in  baskets.  On  the  North 
side  of  this  Bay  is  two  great 
Marshes,  which  are  made  two  by  a  pleasant  River  which  runnes 
between  them.  Northward  up  this  river  goes  great  store  of  Ale- 
wives,  of  which  thev  make  good  Hid  Herrings;  insomuch  that 
they  have  been  at  charges  to  make  them  a  w.ivrc,  ami  n  Herring 
house,  to  dry  these  Herrings  in  ;  the  last  ycare  wen-  dried  some  4 
or  5  East  [about  150  barrels]  for  an  experiment,  which  proved 


Lynn  records,  that  on  training  day  in  lfi.32,  "Captain  Turner 
went  with  his  company  to  Nahant,  to  hunt  the  wolves  by  which  it 
was  infested."  In  lfiiO,  Nahant  was  the  property  of  an  Indian 
chief,  who  was  called  by  the  English,  I)u';e  William  or  Black 
Will,  and  whose  father,  a  sachem  of  Swampscot,  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  This  gentleman,  having  a  turn  for  land 
speculation,  sold  his  property  several 
times  to  different  individuals,  and  the 
peninsula  was  used  to  pasture  sheep  and 
swine,  though  the  wolves  annoyed  the 
sheep  owners  more  or  less.  In  1630, 
Black  Will  sold  Nahant  to  Thomas  Dex- 
ter, an  enterprising  man  who  lived  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Saugus  River,  for  a  suit 
of  clothes.  Afterwards  Dexter  brought 
a  suit  against  the  town  of  Lynn  for  oc- 
cupying Nahant.  Though  it  appeared  on 
the  trial  that  the  Indian  chief  had  actual- 
ly sold  the  peninsula  to  Mr.  Dexter,  yet 
he  failed  to  show  that  he  had  ever  held 
possession  of  it.  One  of  the  witnesses 
testified  as  follows:  "1630.  William 
Witter  was  a  farmer,  and  resided  at 
Swampscot.  He  says  :  '  Blackc  will,  or 
duke  willium,  so  called,  came  to  my 
house  (which  was  two  or  three  miles 
from  Nahant),  when  Thomas  Dexter  had 
bought  Nahant  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  the 
said  Black  will  Asked  me  what  I  would 
give  him  for  the  I>and  my  house  stood 
vppon,  it  being  his  land,  and  his  tl'athcr's 
wigwamc  stood  their  ■bouts,  James  Sag- 
omorc  and  John,  and  the  Sagomore  of 
Agawame,  and  diuers  more,  And  George 
Sagomore,  being  a  youth  was  present,  all 
of  them  acknowlidgingc  Blackc  will  to 
be  the  Right  owner  of  the  Land  my 
house  stood  on,  and  Sagomore  Hill  and 
Nahant  was  all  his  ;'  and  adds  '  that  he 
bought  Nahant  and  Sagomcr  Hill  and 
Swamseoatc  of  Black  William  fur  two 


sandy  Beach.  This  sandy  Beach  is  two  miles  long,  at  the  end 
whereof  is  a  nccke  of  land  called  Nahant.  It  is  sixe  miles  in 
circumference,  well  wooded  with  Oakcs.  Pines,  and  Cedars.  It  is 
beside  well  watered,  having,  beside  the  fresh  Springs,  a  great 
Pond  in  the  middle,  before  which  is  a  spacious  Marsh.  In  this 
neckc  is  a  store  of  good  ground,  tit  for  the  Plow  ;  but  for  the 
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very  good  ;  this  is  like  to  prove  a  great  enrichment  to  the  land 
(being  a  staple  commoditie  in  other  Countries),  for  there  l»c  such 
innumerable  companies  in  every  river,  that  I  have  seen  ten  thou- 
sand taken  in  two  houres,  by  two  men,  without  any  we  ire  at  all, 
saving  a  few  stones  to  stone  their  passage  up  the  river.  There 
likewise  conic  store  of  Basse,  which  the  Indians  nnd  English  catch 
with  hookc  and  line,  some  fifty  or  three 
score  at  a  tide.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  runnes  up  a  great  ercekc  into  that 
great  Marsh,  which  is  called  Rumny 
Marsh,  which  is  4  miles  long,  and  2 
miles  broad,  halfc  of  it  being  Marsh 
ground,  and  halfc  Qpland  grassc,  withont 
tree  or  bush  ;  this  Marsh  is  crossed  with 
divers  creckes,  wherein  lye  great  store  of 
Gcesc  and  Dnckes.  Then-  be  conven- 
ient ponds  for  the  planting  of  Duck 
coyes.  Here  is  likewise  lielonging  to 
this  place,  divers  fresh  meadowes,  which 
afford  good  grassc ;  and  four  spacious 
.fe1  ponds,  like  little  lakes,  wherein  is  store 
of  fresh  fish,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  ; 
out  of  which  runnes  a  curious  fresh 
brooke,  that  is  seldom  frozen  by  reason 
of  the  warmnessc  of  the  water ;  upon 
this  stream  is  built  a  water  Milne,  and 
up  this  river  come  smelts  and  frost  fish, 
much  bigger  than  a  Gudgeon.  For  wood 
[  t-?i      there  is  no  want,  there  being  store  of 

J* ^yV~-,£\''  good  (lakes,  Wallnut,  Cedar,  Ashe, 
Elm.  The  ground  is  very  good,  in 
many  places  without  trees,  and  fit  for  tho 
plough.  In  this  place  is  more  English 
tillage  than  in  all  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia besides,  which  proved  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  the  Corn  being  very 
good,  especially  the  Barley,  Rye  and 
Oatcs.  The  land  affordeth  to  the  inhabi- 
tants as  many  varieties  as  any  place  else, 
and  the  sea  more  ;  the  Basse  continuing 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  Michaelmas 
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(29th  September),  which  stayes 
not  half  that  time  in  the  Bay 
(Boston  Harbor) ;  besides,  here 
is  a  great  deal  of  Rock  Cod  and 
Macrill,  insomnch  that  eboales 
of  Basse  have  driven  up  shoales 
of  Macrill,  from  one  end  of  the 
Sandie  beach  to  the  other,  which 
the  inhabitants  have  gathered 
up  in  wheelbarrowes.  The  bay 
which  lyeth  before  the  Towne, 
at  a  low  spring  tide,  will  be  all 
flats  for  two  miles  together, 
upon  which  is  great  store  of 
Muscle  banekes,  and  Clam 
banckes,  and  Lobsters,  among 
the  rocks  and  grassie  holes. 
These  flatts  make  it  (innaviga- 
ble for  shippes  ;  yet,  at  high  wa- 
ter, great  fioatcs,  Loiters,  and 
Pinnaces,  of  20  and  .30  tun, 
may  saile  up  to  the  Plantation  ; 
but  they  needc  have  a  skillful 
Tilote,  because  of  many  dan- 
gerous rockes,  and  foaming 
breakers,  that  lye  at  the  mouth 
of  that  Bay.  The  very  aspect 
of   the  place  is  fortification 

enough  to  keep  off  an  unknownc  cnemic  ;  yet  it  may  be  fortified 
at  little  charge,  being  but  few  landing-places  thereabout,  and  those 
obscure."  Ill  luck  seems  to  have  attended  both  the  seller  and  pur- 
chaser of  Nahant,  for  in  1633  Dexter  was  ordered  to  be  "set  in 
the  billbowes,  disfranchised  and  fined  X£.  for  speaking  reproachful 
and  seditious  u-orth  against  the  government  here  established,"  and 


CHARACTERISTIC  SCENE,  PHILLIPS  BEACH. 

pistol-shooting,  riding  and  driving.  The  man  or  woman  who  can- 
not make  himself  or  herself  contented  at  the  Nahant  Hotel,  is  not 
constructed  with  a  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Our  third  view  is 
of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mudge,  at  Swampscot.  It  is  a  verv  taste- 
ful dwelling,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground,  i*  built  substantially  of 
stone,  and  has  a  fine  lawn  and  many  beautiful  ornamental  trees. 


on  Phillips'  Beach,  is  very  ac 
curate.  Our  other  beach  scene 
is  nn  animated  picture,  crowded 
as  it  is  with  the  dories  of  the 
fishermen,  arriving  with  their 
scaly  prey,  the  horizon  being 
bounded  by  a  range  of  pleasant 
dwelling-houses.  In  another 
engraving,  wo  also  give  a  char- 
acteristic scene — a  fish-dealer 
bargaining  for  mackerel ;  one 
fisherman  busy  with  his  sail, 
and  another  arriving  with  a 
bucket  of  elams — bait.  The 
residence  of  Mr.  Bates  forms 
the  subject  of  another  sketch. 
It  is  situated  on  a  point  near 
the  Ocean  House,  and  the 
grounds  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded are  very  extensive,  and 
cultivated  and  ornamented  with 
great  taste.  It  was  from  this 
point  that  onr  view  of  Nahant 
was  sketched.  There  are  seve- 
ral places  in  Swampscot  where 
hoard  can  be  obtained  during 
the  summer  season ;  among 
others,  a  fine  house,  occupied 
and  very  well  kept  by  Mr.  Ward  well.  The  region  we  have  de- 
scribed docs  not  depend  for  patronage  on  the  caprice  of  fashion. 
Its  salubrity  and  accessibility  from  Boston,  Salem,  Lowell,  and 
other  large  places,  renders  it  a  favorite  resort,  and  increases  its 
floating  population  year  by  year.  There  are  few  individuals  whose 
systems  arc  not  re-invigorated  by  sea  air  and  sea  bathing  during 
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in  the  same  year,  Black  Will  was  hung  at  Riehman's  Island,  Sear- 
borough,  Me.,  "  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Walter  Bagnall,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  .'3d  of  October,  1631"."  It  does 
not  appear  that  Black  William  had  any  part  in  the  murder,  and  if 
he  had,  Governor  Winthrop  says  that  Bagnall  was  "  a  wicked  fel- 
low, and  bad  much  wronged  the  Indians."  In  1060,  three  acres 
of  Nahant  were  sold  for  £6.  Land  has 
risen  considerably  since.  In  the  great 
snow-storm  of  1717,  a  great  number  of 
deer  i  ame  from  the  woods  for  food,  and 
some  fled  to  Nahant,  and  being  chased  by 
the  wolves,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  were 
drowned.  Before  1800,  there  were  only 
three  houses  at  Nahant.  In  1820,  the 
hotel  was  built  by  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Per- 
kins, Edward  H.  Bobbins  and  others. 
In  the  briefest  chronicle  of  Nahant,  we 
should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  sea- 
serpent  was  seen  between  the  peninsula 
ana  Gloucester  in  1817,  and  that  in  July, 
1820,  it  was  again  seen  off  Nahant.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  it  was  seen  oft'  Phil- 
lips' Point,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant— sea  calm.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Andrew 
Reynolds  and  Benjamin  King  went  out 
in  a  boat  after  him,  and  got  within  thirty 
yards  of  him.  One  of  them  counted 
twenty-three  bunches  on  his  back;  bead 
black,  resembling  common  serpents,  two 
feet  above  the  water,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  common  fire-bucket.  Was  seen 
again  the  next  day.  Nahant  will  be  now 
more  attractive  than  ever,  in  consequence 
of  the  enlarged  size  and  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  the  Messrs.  Stevens'  hotel, 
which  has  more  than  three  hundred 
rooms,  gas,  water  and  steam-pipes 
throughout,  splendid  furniture,  admirable 
attendance,  an  excellent  table,  and  every 
fa  ility  for  fishing  and  yachting,  to  say 
nothing  of  billiards,  bowling,  bathing  and 


Swampscot  was  formerly  a  part  of  Lynn,  but  has  lately  been 
erected  into  a  separate  town.  It  is  peopled  chiefly  by  hardy  fish- 
ermen, who  supply  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  with  fish. 
From  its  beautiful  location  and  fine  beaches,  it  has  become  a  popu- 
lar resort  for  those  who  wish  to  en  joy  sea  breezes  and  sea  bathing, 
The  view  we  present  of  the  Ocean  House,  kept  by  Mrs.  Putnam, 
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the  summer.  Some  few  cases  require  inland  air,  but  nine  person;* 
out  of  ten,  perhaps,  are  benefited  by  a  temporary  sojourn  at  a 
watering-place.  The  merchant  worn  down  by  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness, the  student  drooping  from  close  application  to  books,  the  fine 
lady  debilitated  by  the  hot  rooms  and  late  hoars  of  the  "  season," 
recover  the  tone  of  nerve  and  appetite  by  daily  walks  on  the  sea- 
beach  and  daily  dips  in  the  fresh  salt, 
waves.  And  there  is  ever  a  poetry  in  tho 
great  deep  which  elevates  the  mind  and 
soothes  tin'  spirit.  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able charm  in  the  approach  of  night  on 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  in  the  fading  of 
the  sun-flush  from  the  surface,  the  deep- 
ening tone  of  the  sky,  and  the  gradual 
darkening  of  the  mighty  waters.  It  is 
pleasant  to  sit  on  the  piazza  of  the  Na- 
hanf  Hotel,  or  at  the  door  of  the  Ocean 
House,  and  watch  the  stars  coming  forth 
one  by  one,  like  lamps  kindled  by  angel 
hands,  while  on  the  headlands  the  faithful 
sentinels  on  duty  kindle  their  signal  fires. 

It  is  a  pleasing  occupation  to  watch  the 
outward-bound  vessels,  their  canvass  first 
becoming  dim  as  they  tend  towards  the 
distant  horizon,  and  finally  blotted  out 
b  ^i,v  ■        in  the  misty  obscurity  of  the  sea  distance. 
Es®^.^.       The  imagination  loves  to  follow  them  in 
j  fWR*'        their  flight,  and  picture  their  adventures 
on  that  vast  watering  expanse  whose  dai- 
ly history  is  full  of  marvel,  and  whoso 
dark  depths  shroud  mysteries  never  to  ho 
fete  unfolded  to  mortal  ken.    Not  many  miles 

away,  not  many  years  ago,  that  dark 
L-  waste  of  water  was  "lighted  up  by  the  flash 

of  a  terrible  engagement,  for  yonder  was 
the  battle-ground  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Shannon.  From  this  shore  hundreds  of 
excited  men  gazed  in  the  direction  of  tho 
combat.  But  tho  gallant  rashness  of 
Lawrence  could  not  command  success, 
though,  at  least,  he  died  a  glorious  dvatl). 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A>  A.\<;  EL  I  H  TH  E  AIR. 

DY    GEORGE    W.  BUNGAY. 

Mcthought  the  clouds  In  hHVW  so  fair, 

Were  isles  with  cities  filled — 
With  spire  and  turrets  gleaming  there, 
Juht  like  the  castles  in  the  air 

We  sometimes  Wild. 

These  islands  in  the  realm  of  space, 

Sailed  on  through  seas  of  hlue, 
Ami  there  I  eould  distinctly  trace 
The  azure  wing  and  angel  face 

Of  one  I  knew. 

Fhe  sat  upon  a  sapphire  throne, 

And  ware  a  crown  of  light, 
More  glorious  than  the  sun  at  noon, 
A  heavenly  halo  round  her  shone, 

Her  robes  were  white. 

She  was  a  pleasant  antrel  here, 
Ere  angel  wings  were  given. 
To  hear  her  to  that  blissful  sphere, 
Heyond  the  silver  cloud  so  near 

Her  native  heaven. 

I've  seen  her  at  the  sick  child's  bed, 

Watch  with  unsleeping  eye, 
I'ntil  its  gentle  spirit  fled, 
On  rosy  pinions  from  the  dead, 

To  God  on  high. 

When  sunlit  clouds  are  floating  by, 

I  often  bow  to  hear 
The  sweep  of  wings  from  yonder  sky, 
Where  ministering  spirits  fly 

From  sphere  to  sphere. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DELAYS  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

BT  STSAN  It.  BLAISDKI.L. 

"  My  dear  [Head,"  said  lively  little  Mrs.  Elmer  to  her  sleepy 
husband,  one  lovely  morning  in  spring,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
him  by  the  shoulder,  "my  dear  friend,  it  eannot  he  possihle  that 
yon  have  forgotten  we  nre  to  move  to-day  I — and  the  sun  rising, 
too.  as  fast  as  he  can  !  .Inst  think  of  the  multitude  of  things  we 
have  hoth  to  do.  I  am  so  busy,  and  have  been  this  hour.  Now, 
do  get  up,  Arthur,  and  help  me.  I  want,  actually,  six  pairs  of 
hands." 

Suddenly  rousing  himself,  with  an  air  of  consternation,  the  young 
man  proceeded  to  obey  his  wife's  mandate.  Now  Arthur  was  a 
good  fellow — generous,  open-hearted,  and  ]>ossessing  an  excellent 
disposition ;  but  he  had  fairly  forgotten  his  very  firmly  Uttered 
resolution  of  the  preceding  evening,  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  help  Klsie  to  finish  "  packing  Bp."  He  had  really  intended 
to  get  up  at  the  appointed  time,  and  had,  in  fact,  Ix-cn  half  awake 
when  he  heard  the  clock  strike  four;  but  he  was  fairly  tired  out 
with  the  labor  of  the  previous  day,  and,  in  consequence,  yielded 
inactively  to  the  gentle  influence  of  a  morning  nap.  So,  while  he 
was  hastily  making  his  toilet  at  five,  instead  of  four,  Klsie  was 
down  stairs  Hying  al>out  from  one  thing  to  another  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  indulging  at  the  same  time  in  a  lively  strain  of  cen- 
sure directed  to  that  good-for-nothing  Arthur.  Not  that  Klsie 
meant  it  truly,  for  she  loved  her  husband  dearly;  bin  she  would 
"  talk  nonsense  "  once  in  a  while.  It  was,  in  fact,  however,  some 
inconvenience  to  her  not  to  have  her  husband  to  help  her;  for  she 
was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  little  girl  whom  she  hired  was  not 
of  much  use  after  all.  Despite  her  want  of  efficient  assistance, 
however,  she  managed  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  before  he  came 
down.  Breakfast  was  ready,  the  light  biscuit  smoking  hot,  and 
the  tea  waiting  to  be  made,  when  he  finally  appeared. 

"  Why,  Klsie,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  repentance,  "  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late ;  but  I  must  confess  I  never  felt  more  tired  in  my 
life.  And  you  have  been  up  and  doing  without  me,  poor,  little 
Klsie  !    Scold  me,  dear."    And  he  gave  her  an  affectionate  kiss. 

"  0,  never  mind,  Arthur,"  she  returned,  cheerfully,  "  you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  help  me  now  ;  but  come,  breakfast  for  the  pres- 
ent. You  don't  know  how  hungry  my  work  has  made  me  this 
morning."  And  her  musical  laugh  sounded  pleasantly  through 
the  pretty  breakfast  room. 

All  wives,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  overlook 
n  dereliction  from  duty,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  ;  but  Klsie  Elmer  had  only  been  married  a  year. 

When  breakfast  was  concluded,  Arthur  went  to  work  in  right 
good  earnest ;  and  together,  the  young  husband  and  wife  man- 
aged to  make  considerable  progress  during  the  following  two 
hours.  They  were  to  remove  that  day  from  the  little  brick  cottage 
which  they  occupied  just  out  of  the  city,  to  a  house  farther  in  the 
country,  and  Klsie  was  expecting  the  man  to  come  for  the  furni- 
ture at  eight  o'clock  ;  so  you  may  know  she  was  in  something  of  a 
hurry. 

"  By  the  way,"  she  said,  as  she  locked  the  last  trunk,  that  had 
Arthur's  best  clothes  in  it,  "  Mr.  Miller  promised  he  would  come 
exnrtly  at  eight,  didn't  he  !" — for  the  clock  was  at  half  past  seven. 

Her  husband  stood  a  moment,  with  a  blank,  confounded  face. 

"Klsie,"  he  said,  at  length,  "I  forgot — actually  forgot  to  tell 
him  to  come."  And  catching  up  his  hat,  he  sprang  through  the 
door,  and  up  the  street  at  full  speed. 

"  O,  dear,"  sighed  Klsie,  "  suppose  he  shouldn't  come  after  all, 
and  nay  trouble  and  hurry  all  go  for  nothing!  How  could  Arthur 
forget  •" 


The  fact  is,  Klsie  had  strenuously  urged  upon  Arthur  the  lire- 
ceding  day  the  need  of  engaging  the  man  in  good  season.  He 
promised  to  go  after  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  being  busy 
with  one  thing  and  another,  found  he  could  not  go  just  then  ;  it 
would  do  in  the  evening  when  he  went  to  town,  where  he  was  to 
order  some  provisions  at  the  market.  He  did  go  to  town  in  the 
evening,  but  he  met  a  friend  there,  and  accompanied  him  home  to 
look  at  some  books  which  he  wished  to  purchase  of  him.  The 
result  was  that  he  forgot  Mr.  Miller,  the  baggage  man,  entirely, 
and  leaving  his  friend's  house  with  the  liooks  under  his  arm,  has- 
tened out  home.  Klsie  was  so  pleased  with  the  purchase  he  hail 
made,  that  she,  in  her  turn,  forgot  to  make  any  inquiry  concerning 
his  other  errand,  and  so  the  matter  passed  without  further  thought 
or  mention  until  the  following  morning. 

AA'ith  a  rueful  countenance,  and  a  little  twinge  of  conscie  nce, 
he  remembered  all  this,  as,  hastening  along  the  road,  he  hailed  the 
first  omnibus,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  in  town  to  repair  his 
error.  The  chance  was  that  Mr.  Miller  might  have  been  engaged 
by  some  other  person,  and  then  there  was  a  hunt  (nobody  could 
foresee  how  long)  for  another  man.  It  was  ten  minutes  of  eight 
when  he  reached  Mr.  Miller's,  and  then  (provoking  chance!)  he 
was  engaged — "spoken  for"  last  night  at  nine.  AVith  proper  di- 
rections, Arthur  went  to  seek  another,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
first.  He,  too,  was  engaged  ;  and  the  young  man,  heated,  weary, 
and  provoked  at  his  own  fault,  hurried  on  to  find  somebody  else. 
Thus  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  he  came  across  one  who  could  help 
him  ;  and  then  they  must  wait  an  hour  before  he  could  come. 

What  would  Klsie  say  >.  She  could  scarcely  feel  pleased  to  be 
hurried — and  hurried  she  must  be  now  ;  for,  as  the  new  tenant  was 
coming  to  occ&py  their  house  to-morrow,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
to-day  at  all  events.  Anil  Klsie  had  said  so  many  times  that  she 
wanted  to  get  all  the  furniture  carried  away  by  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  have  everything  safely  stowed  away  in  the  new 
house  before  nightfall ;  there  was  no  hope  of  that  now — it  was  too 
late.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  sun  just  then,  as  if  to  add  to  his 
disturbance.  AA'hat  if  it  should  rain  to  help  along  >  "  If  I  had 
only  (jtmr  for  Miller  yesterday,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  instead  of 
siiyiiiij  I  would  go,  and  then  putting  it  off,  and  forgetting  it  after 
nil." 

When  he  got  back  he  told  Klsie  about  his  search  for  a  baggage- 
wagon,  and  expressed  himself  as  sincerely  sorry  for  thedclay.  She 
looked  weary  and  heated,  as  well  as  himself ;  she  said  little,  but 
with  a  slight  shadow  of  anxiety  on  her  brow,  proceeded  to  see  that 
the  last  preparations  were  made. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Klsie  silently  blamed  (for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage)  this  particular  failing  of  her  husband  — 
the  too  frequent  want  of  immediate  action  accompanying  his  per- 
fect willingness  to  do  everything.  She  had  felt  it  before,  and  re- 
gretted it,  but  never  so  sincerely  as  now,  when  it  put  them  both  to 
extreme  inconvenience.  Arthur  noticed  her  grave  countenance, 
and  felt  that  the  tacit  reproof  was  no  more  than  he  deserved  ;  he 
repented  severely  his  error,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  help  matters 
along.  The  furniture  would  not  be  all  removed  until  evening,  and 
then  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  spoilt,  for  the  clouds  had  con- 
tinued to  gather.  At  eleven  the  wagon  came  and  took  the  first 
load.  The  man  strapped  on  her  best  chairs  rather  carelessly, 
Klsie  thought ;  he  was  evidently  a  new  hand  at  the  business.  She 
sighed  for  the  quick,  yet  careful  handling  of  Mr.  Miller.  "Do 
tell  him  to  mind  those  chairs,  Arthur!"  she  said,  anxiously. 

Arthur,  intent  on  pleasing  her,  attended  to  them  himself,  but  he 
was  equally  inexperienced  with  the  man.  In  three  hours,  when 
the  wagon  returned,  she  learned  that  two  of  her  chairs  were  broken 
beyond  repair — fallen  in  the  road.  Stirling  the  disposition  to  shed 
a  few  tears  over  the  misfortune,  she  helped  to  attend  to  the  things. 
The  second  load  went.  Arthur  accompanied  the  man  on  his 
subsequent  journeys  to  and  fro,  that  nothing  more  might  be  lost. 

AA'ith  this  load,  fortunately,  there  was  no  accident.  At  half  past 
five  the  wagon  returned,  and  the  last  things,  her  piano  and  the 
centre-table,  were  taken.  Arthur  had  advised  that  they  should 
make  up  the  final  load.  AA'eary  and  faint,  as  soon  as  it  had  de- 
parted, Klsie  put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantilla,  and  got  into  an 
omnibus  to  go,  too.  But  her  troubles  were  not  yet  terminated. 
To  her  uneasiness,  the  clouds,  which  had  been  collecting  gradu- 
ally during  the  afternoon,  began  to  grow  darker,  and  in  a  little 
time  had  spread  over  nearly  one  half  the  heavens.  She  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  rain  commenced  falling.  "  O,  dear,"  she 
thought,  anxiously,  "  my  beloved  piano  will  be  ruined  !"  There 
was  not  the  slightest  use  in  tormenting  herself  now,  but  poor  little 
Klsie  really  could  not  help  it.  The  soft  light  clouds  passed  slowly 
over,  dispensing  their  cool  showers  in  gentle  abundance.  The 
rain  fell  so  silently — so  beautifully ;  and  the  drooping  Mowers  und 
leaves  and  grass  unclosed  and  erected  themselves  to  receive  it,  as 
if  grateful  for  the  blessing  of  the  spring,  while  ever  and  anon,  a 
broad  sheet  of  sunshine  gleamed  goldenly  athwart  the  glittering 
drops. 

At  another  time,  in  other  circumstances,  Klsie  would  have  be- 
held this  lovely  scene  with  delightful  interest,  but  she  had  no  heart 
for  it  now.  Her  thoughts  were  continually  reverting  to  the 
troubles  of  this  unlucky  moving  day,  and  she  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  herself,  that  they  might  have  been  prevented,  if  Arthur — 
but  here  the  young  wife  paused,  rebuking  herself  for  the  half- 
uttered  thoughts.  The  fault  was  truly  that  of  Arthur,  for  her  fur- 
niture would  have  been  safely  housed  two  hours  earlier,  if  Mr. 
Miller  had  been  engaged  at  the  right  time.  But  Arthur  would 
surely  feel  it  keenly  enough  himself;  and  pitying  him  more  than 
she  pified  herself.  Klsie  prepared  to  meet  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance. 

Arrived  at  the  garden  gate,  she  would  have  entered  with  wet 
feet  into  her  new  house  but  for  a  pair  of  rubbers,  which  a  lady 
passenger  kindly  lent  her  to  take  her  as  far  as  the  door,  and  a 


gentleman  accompanied  her  to  carry  them  back.  The  rnin  had 
ceased  now,  and  the  sun  was  setting  gloriously  ;  the  clear  air  and 
lovely  evening  sunshine  revived  her  spirits,  and  endeavoring  to 
take  affairs  in  a  philosophical  way,  she  sat  down  by  a  window  in 
the  parlor,  and  waited  for  Arthur  and  the  furniture.  Her  patience 
was  somewhat  severely  tried,  for  they  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance for  an  hour.  Finally,  however,  they  came  in  sight,  and  the 
wagon  drew  up  to  the  gate.  As  soon  as  Arthur  and  the  man  had 
alighted,  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  everything  was  as  she  had  an- 
ticipated— soaking  wet  with  the  rain.  Having  prepared  herself 
for  it,  however,  she  seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  her  ruined  fur- 
niture, only  persuading  Arthur,  after  it  had  been  brought  in,  to 
hasten  and  change  his  drenched  garments.  He  was  looking  grave 
and  chagrined,  for  he  had  been  blaming  himself  severely  for  his 
indirect  instrumentality  in  the  destruction  of  Alice's  pet  piano,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  other  articles  which  had  been  spoiled,  nnd  the 
money  out  of  pocket,  in  consequence — but  his  wife's  kind  tones 
and  pleasant  smiles,  her  anxiety  for  his  safety,  and  her  utter  ob- 
liviousness of  self,  chased  away  the  shadows.  Arthur  Klmer 
silently  blessed  her  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  took  off  his 
coat  and  vest  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  gave  them  both  a 
hearty  shaking,  laughingly  warning  Klsie,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  her  distance  as  the  water-drops  Hew.  Then  taking  the  key 
of  his  trunks  from  her,  he  proceeded  up  stairs  to  change  his  gar- 
ments, while  Klsie,  having  kindled  a  bright  fire,  set  the  table,  and 
got  up  in  a  short  time  a  very  comfortable  and  tempting  little  ex- 
tempore supper,  of  which  they  both  pnrtook  with  considerable 
relish,  after  this  troublesome  and  fatiguing  day. 

A  more  unpalatable  morsel,  however,  to  Arthur  was  the  thought 
that  would  occasionally  intrude,  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  that 
day.  No  slight  loss  it  was  to  him  either,  for  he  was  comparatively 
a  poor  man,  and  it  would  take  many  months  of  close  and  anxious 
attention  to  business  to  repair  it. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  the  young  husband  and  wife  sat  by  the 
open  door  of  the  hall,  talking  in  low  tones  of  what  had  passed, 
and  Arthur,  taking  the  blame  readily  for  his  besetting  error,  said 
to  Klsie,  "  My  lesson  is  a  good  one ;  the  loss  is  triHing  in  compari- 
son with  it.  This  fault  of  mine  never  brought  me  serious  occasion 
of  thought  before.  It  is  well  the  forfeit  is  no  grenter;  I  will  hence- 
forth substitute  actions  for  words." 

AVith  many  a  gambol  and  playful  frolic,  their  little  dog  was 
playing  before  them  on  the  grass,  in  the  moonlight. 

"  What  is  he  playing  with  '."  asked  Klsie,  after  they  had  ob- 
served him  a  little  time  with  some  amusement.  Arthur  left  her 
side  and  bent  down  ;  he  took  up  from  the  grass  some  fragments  of 
soft,  thin  paper  wet  with  the  rain.  Very  small  fragments  they 
were,  for  Kollo  had  not  been  playing  with  them  for  nothing.  After 
examining  them  an  instant  by  the  moonlight,  "Klsie,"  he  called, 
"where  is  my  vest — the  one  I  wore  out  here  this  afternoon?" 
There  was  haste  and  trouble  in  his  tone.  He  took  from  his  wife 
the  garment  she  handed  him,  and  examined  the  pockets  with 
trembling  earnestness  one  after  another.  Kven  by  the  moonlight, 
Klsie  could  see  that  his  face  was  very  pale. 

<  >ver  and  over  again  he  searched  the  pockets  of  the  vest,  and 
then  the  coat  which  he  had  taken  off  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
stood  on  the  piazza  lieforc  tea.  Worse  than  useless  !  He  threw 
them  down  in  despair. 

"Klsie,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  Elsie,  I  have  lost  five  hundred  dol- 
lars.   Not  mine,  either,  or  I  might  feel  less  like  a  robber." 

"  Not  yours  !"    Elsie  trembled.    "  AA'hose,  then  '." 

"  Mv  employer's — Mr.  Markhnm's.  He  entrusted  it  to  me  yes- 
terday morning,  to  be  paid  to-morrow  to  a  man  in  B.  AVhere  will 
be  Arthur  Elmer's  honest  name  !  O,  who  will  believe  it  an  acci- 
dent ?" 

Elsie  stood  a  moment  with  her  troubled  eyes  fixed  on  lum. 

"  How  did  you  lose  it  ?"  she  asked,  faintly,  at  length. 

He  looked  up.  "  It  must  have  been  this  afternoon,  when  I  was 
shaking  the  water  from  my  vest  at  the  door.  It  fell  from  the 
pocket,  I  suppose.  I  put  it  there  before  I  left  the  city,  and  those 
are  the  fragments  on  the  grass.    O,  Elsie,  what  shall  1  do  >" 

"  Let  us  gather  up  what  we  may,"  she  said,  hopelessly. 

Searching  in  the  moonlight,  they  found  a  few  torn  remnants, 
and  examined  them  by  a  lamp.  To  their  inexpressible  joy,  there 
were  portions  of  each  of  the  bills ;  small,  yet  sufficient  to  identify 
them  as  the  money  entrusted  to  Arthur.  How  unutterably  thank- 
ful they  were  !  The  young  man's  employer  might  himself  see  the 
proof  of  the  accident,  and  believe  him  innocent  of  crime.  For  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  imputation  should  not  have  followed 
want  of  evidence  in  his  favor. 

It  was  little  to  them  now,  after  they  had  been  relieved  from  that 
terrible  fear,  that  they  must  strain  every  nerve  to  repay  this  loss. 
They  were  only  too  thankful  that  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
them.  Looking  back,  u  hen  he  grew  calmer,  over  the  events  of 
the  past  day,  Arthur  traced  every  loss,  trouble,  or  misfortune  that 
had  occurred  during  its  flight  to  his  own  fault.  If  he  had  gone  at 
once  for  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  preceding  day,  instead  of  saying  so 
often  that  he  tcoitld  go,  the  furniture  would  have  liecn  removed 
much  earlier,  and  under  Mr.  Miller's  careful  management  nothing 
would  have  been  broken  ;  the  last  load  would  have  reached  its  des- 
tination before  the  rain  came  on  ;  Arthur  would  not  have  had  the 
severe  cold  which  tormented  him  for  n  week  afterwards ;  and 
above  all,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  employer's  money. 

It  was  mortifying,  humiliating  to  him,  to  refer  all  this  trouble  to 
one  fault  of  his,  but  the  severe  lesson  which  he  that  day  received, 
lasted  him  his  life  long.  Mr.  Markham  passed  over  his  careless- 
ness with  a  short  but  indulgent  lecture,  for  he  rightly  judged  that 
he  was  sufficiently  punished  already ;  and  now  there  is  not  a  more 
prompt,  scrupulous,  punctual  man,  or  a  stricter  man  of  his  wonl, 
or  a  more  prosperous  one,  for  since  that  eventful  day,  his  motto 
has  been,  "  Deeds,  not  Words." 
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[Written  for  Baltou's  Pictorial.] 
OIV  A  SMALL  LANDSCAPE,* 

BY   PARK  BENJAMIN. 

I  «it  this  pleasant  spring-time  day — 

One  of  those  days  that  April  brings 
So  full  of  promise  it  seems  May — 

That  May  which  many  a  poet  sings — 
I  sit  within  my  cloistered  room, 

Pent  in  by  overlooking  walls, 
From  which  a  strange,  peculiar  gloom, 

Which  shades,  yet  doth  not  darken,  falls — 
I  sit  at  my  large  table,  strown 

With  many  papers,  many  books, 
And.  fondly  thinking  how  the  known 

But  hidden  face  of  Nature  looks, 

How  sweetly  glide  the  little  brooks, 
How  greenly  grows  the  tender  grass, 

What  early  violets  bloom  in  nooks, 
Along  the  winds  what  perfumes  pass. 

I  sit,  and,  failing  to  delight, 

Cool  and  refresh  my  weary  sight 

With  aught  through  city  windows  seen, 

Gaze  up  on  artificial  green, 

Depicted  in  a  landscape  small, 

That  hangs  against  my  study  wall, 

Just  overhead,  and  solace  find 

In  fancy  of  a  painter's  mind. 

It  is  a  reminiscence,  caught 

From  a  deep  mirror,  somewhat  slight, 
Yet  full  of  that  mild,  dewy  light 
With  which  a  painter's  dreams  are  fraught, 
When  summer  balm  his  senses  steep, 
And  lull  him  in  the  lap  of  sleep. 

It  is  a  scene,  where  mountain  haze 
Melts  off  in  that  fine  golden  blaze 
The  old  Italian  masters  threw 
Into  their  backgrounds — with  the  blue 

Of  their  supernal  sky  above — 
A  coveted  and  precious  hue, 

The  hue  of  money  and  of  love! 
Nearer,  a  broken,  brilliant  mass 
Of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  grass, 

And  water  falling  from  a  height 
Gently,  yet  with  a  dash  of  foam, 

Just  to  relieve  and  cheer  the  sight. 

When  first  I  brought  the  picture  home, 
It  seemed  a  trifle,  fair  enough 
And  pleasing,  but  not  made  of  stuff 

That  lasts,  and  strengthens,  and  pervades — 

But  something  in  its  gradual  shades, 
And  something  in  its  colors  soft, 

And  something  in  its  forms  serene 
Win  me  to  gaze  upon  it  oft, 

And  wish  it  were  a  real  scene, 
To  which,  fatigued  with  men  and  books, 
And  longing  for  dear  Nature's  looks, 

And  converse  with  the  perfect  peace 
And  loveliness  of  leaves  and  plains, 
I  might,  oblivious  of  pains 

And  anxious  cares,  that  seldom  cease, 
Resort  at  times — ah,  happy  times! — 
And  weave  my  idle  thoughts  in  rhymes. 
And  be  a  boy,  whose  need  is  none 
Except  for  fields,  and  air  and  sun. 

*  By  Jesse  Talbot. 


[Written  for  BalloiTs  Pictorial.] 

THE  BLUE  DOVE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  TUNAS  OF  MISSOURI.* 

by  ben:  perley  poore. 

It  was  the  green-corn  festival  of  the  Tuna  tribe,  a  fine  rare  of  red 
men  who  dwelt  near  the  base  of  the  famed  "  iron  mountain,"  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Missouri.  Surrounded  by  all  that  could  render 
the  wilderness  attractive,  and  inheriting  proud  recollections  of 
victorious  contests  with  the  tribes  around  them,  they  were  in  the 
ascendancy  at  the  grand  council-fires  of  the  united  tribes.  Nor 
was  there,  in  the  whole  alliance  of  the  Missourians,  a  more  beauti- 
ful maiden  than  the  Blue  Dove,  whose  voice  was  music  to  the 
decaying  spirit  of  the  War  Eagle,  her  father,  and  the  chieftain 
of  the  tribe.  As  she  brought  him  bowls  of  hominy,  or  put  on 
his  moccasins,  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  a  light  would  come 
into  the  coldness  of  the  old  warrior's  eye,  and  her  glances  were  the 
sun  of  his  thoughts — the  light  of  his  rejoicing. 

The  corn,  encased  in  its  bright  green  husks,  simmered  in  the 
large  earthern  pots  over  smouldering  fires,  and  the  rejoicings  in 
honor  of  the  harvest  were  about  to  commence,  but  the  Blue  Dove, 
usually  the  gayest  of  the  attendant  maidens,  was  sad.  Occasion- 
ally she  would  leave  the  fire  under  her  charge  and  walk  to  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  upon  which  the  tribe  celebrated  its  rites,  as  if  watch- 
ing for  some  absent  one,  but  she  could  discover  no  form  among  the 
hunters  who  were  returning  laden  with  spoil,  that  brought  a  smile 
to  her  olive  cheeks. 

"  The  Blue  Dove  is  sad,"  said  her  mother.  "  Docs  she  wait  the 
coining  of  the  adopted  warrior  V 

"  The  Blue  Dove  will  not  abide  in  the  buzzard's  nest,"  said  the 
Arrow  Head,  who  was  her  brother,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
chieftainship.  He  was  a  cruel  man,  with  a  tattooed  face,  over 
which  the  shadows  of  his  evil  passions  passed  like  clouds  over  the 
windows  of  the  stormy  heaven,  while  his  wrath,  once  excited,  raged 
like  an  undying  pestilence.  Among  the  objects  of  his  hatred  was 
the  Hunter,  a  young  warrior  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  in  a 

•  This  tale  belongs  to  our  series  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  States,"  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  emblematical  engraving  on  the  first  page  of  this  paper. 


foray  against  the  Kanzas,  and  whose  dying  agonies  he  had  hoped 
to  enjoy.  But  just  as  the  young  man  bad  been  bound  to  the  stake, 
a  widow,  whose  only  son  bad  been  slain  in  the  expedition,  came 
forward  and  claimed  her  privilege  of  adopting  the  prisoner.  There 
was  no  appeal,  but  from  that  time  the  wrath  of  the  Arrow  Head  to 
the  Hunter  was  inextinguishable.  Nay,  when  in  a  subsequent 
skirmish  with  the  Kaskaskias  the  valiant  hunter  saved  the  life  of  his 
former  conqueror,  it  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  chance  of 
defeat  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  gnawed  into  the  heart  of  the  young 
chief  like  vultures,  for  he  would  rather  have  fallen  beneath  the 
war-club  of  his  foe,  than  have  owed  his  life  to  the  valor  of  his  old 
captive. 

Yet  with  every  other  member  of  the  tribe,  the  Hunter  was  a 
favorite.  No  one  returned  from  the  chase  with  more  grace,  and 
when  at  last  his  valor  gave  him  the  right  to  recount  bis  adventures 
at  the  council-fires,  his  unassuming  manners  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  all,  and  called  forth  the  most  generous  feelings  from 
the  ruthless  warriors.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  he  bad  made 
a  favorable  impression  upon  the  beloved  Blue  Dove,  and  the  old 
gossips  hoped  that  his  suit  would  be  reciprocated.  In  his  heart 
there  was  no  doubt.  The  Blue  Dove  was  untutored  in  those  arts 
which  refinement  has  adopted  to  conceal  the  wildest  passions  of 
the  soul,  and  as  she  accepted  his  carefully  dressed  skins,  or  gay 
feathers,  she  gave  him  evidence  of  an  ardent  attachment  which  no 
artifice  could  have  heightened. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  star  rose  slowly  up  over  the  iron  moun- 
tains, and  the  Blue  Dove's  dark  eye  gazed  sadly  upon  it.  The 
Hunter  had  not  returned,  although  a  week  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  gone  out  to  set  traps  for  beaver  upon  the  mountain  streams, 
and  this  was  a  time  when  every  warrior  should  be  present.  Soon 
the  festivities  commenced,  and  after  the  customary  invocations  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  sweet  cars  were  devoured,  with  roasted  beaver- 
tail,  baked  buffalo  hump,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  forest.  The 
feast  concluded,  the  hunters  grouped  around  the  council-tire,  where 
the  fragrant  tobacco  was  kindled,  and  the  warriors,  with  impas- 
sioned gestures,  related  the  deeds  of  their  prowess.  Their  wives 
and  daughters,  grouped  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  listened 
with  undisguised  exultation  to  the  cruel  narrations,  and  all  seemed 
happy  save  the  Blue  Dove,  who  reclined  listlessly  upon  a  buffalo 
robe  behind  her  aged  father,  her  fair  young  brow  supported  by 
her  taper  hands. 

At  last  the  Arrow  Dead  arose,  and  looked  angrily  around. 

"No  one  wishes  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  young  chieftain," 
said  he,  "  nor  do  I  intend  to  recount  them.  My  string  of  scalps 
is  well  filled,  and  a  look  at  its  bloody  treasures  is  enough  for  me. 
But  I  arise  to  speak  for  the  good  of  the  tribe.  Are  not  the  pale 
faces  on  their  way  hither  ?  Have  not  we  heard  of  their  progress 
with  their  sharp  weapons,  and  those  mighty  animals  that  carry 
them  to  victoiy  ?  Is  this  true,  or  does  Arrow  Head  lie  like  a  dog?" 

"  Wagh !  It  is  well,"  exclaimed  several  warriors,  and  every  one 
listened  attentively.  The  advent  of  the  chivalrous  Dc  Soto  had 
been  heralded  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  his  progress  was  regarded 
with  superstitious  awe.  The  Blue  Dove  rising  to  her  feet,  gazed 
with  intense  anxiety  upon  her  brother  as  he  proceeded. 

"  No,  it  is  not  well.  We  have  nourished  a  traitor  here — an  un- 
grateful hound,  who  would  destroy  his  preservers.  Know,  Tuna 
warriors,  that  the  Hunter,  stolen  from  my  vengeance,  has  been 
false  to  the  tribe.  Nay,  he  is  even  now,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  giv- 
ing information  to  the  prle  faces  !" 

"  Liar !"  shouted  a  clear  voice,  and  the  Hunter  stood  before  his 
accuser. 

"  Nay,  the  Arrow  Head  cannot  be  deceived.  Look  at  the  war- 
rior— his  matted  hair  is  full  of  burrs  ;  his  buffalo  robe  is  wet ;  his 
leggins  and  moccasins  are  torn  and  travel-stained.  Where  has 
he  been  ?  Let  the  medicine  men  search  his  pouch.  Wagh  !  We 
shall  see." 

Alas  for  the  Blue  Dove  !  On  searching  her  lover,  they  found 
in  his  pouch  a  war-garget  and  a  chief's  wampum  sash — they  bore 
the  emblems  of  the  Kanzas. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  that  the  Hunter  had  been  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence,  and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny  it. 

"  Now,  dog,  I  will  dance  around  thy  funeral  pile,"  exclaimed 
Arrow  Head,  advancing  towards  him. 

"  Stand  back  !"  exclaimed  the  Hunter.  "  I  will  not  have  the 
hand  of  a  spy  laid  upon  me,  although  his  sister  is  one  for  whom  I 
would  die.  Let  the  medicine  men  do  their  duty,  and  they  will 
find  me  ready  for  the  trial  or  the  torment." 

The  Aitow  Head  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  but  a  smile  of 
demoniac  triumph  gleamed  over  his  features  as  he  saw  his  hated 
victim  bound  with  green  withes.  The  trial  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day,  but  so  certain  appeared  its  result,  that  the  maidens  were  sent 
abroad  to  gather  dry  wood  for  the  death-fire. 

Night  came  on,  and  as  the  full  moon  rose  high  in  the  heavens, 
the  Blue  Dove  stepped  silently  from  the  wigwam  of  her  father, 
and  gazed  upon. the  slumbering  warriors.  After  scrutinizing  them 
with  anxious  glances,  she  silently  glided  to  where  her  lover  was 
bound. 

"  Does  the  Hunter  watch  ?"  she  whispered. 
"  For  the  Blue  Dove,"  ho  replied,  "  and  she  is  here  to  gladden 
his  heart." 

Just  then  one  of  the  prisoner's  sleeping  guardians  awakened, 
and  she  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Taking  the  flint-edged 
war-axe  of  her  father  which  she  had  brought,  she  severed  the 
withes,  and  the  Hunter  was  free.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  bound- 
ed over  the  sleeping  warriors,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  forest. 
The  Blue  Dove,  exultant  at  having  rescued  her  lover,  returned 
unnoticed  to  her  father's  lodge,  and  dreamed  of  a  wigwam  in  a 
secluded  valley,  where  she  cheered  the  evening  hours  of  the  Hun- 
ter with  her  forest  song. 

Day  dawned,  and  the  revengeful  Arrow  Head  hastened  to  feast 


his  eyes  with  the  captive,  who,  as  he  thought,  was  so  soon  to  expi- 
ate treason  at  the  stake.  But  he  found  him  gone.  Giving  the 
war-whoop,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  warriors,  and  finding 
the  trail  of  the  fugitive,  they  started  in  hot  pursuit. 

But  the  pursuers  were  soon  checked,  for  a  trumpet's  clangor  re- 
sponded to  their  war-whoops.  Do  Soto,  guided  by  a  Kaskaskias 
chief,  bail  endeavored  to  surprise  the  Tuna  village  at  daylight,  and 
now  encountered  the  warriors,  with  foot  and  the  dreaded  horse. 
The  Arrow  Head  was  no  coward,  and  the  warriors,  reinforced 
from  the  village,  fought  with  desperation.  But  he  soon  fell,  and 
his  followers  became  discouraged  ;  there  was  no  resisting  the 
charges  of  cavalry  ;  no  penetrating  the  bright  armor  ;  and  soon  tho 
remnant  of  the  hitherto  invincible  Tunas  fled  to  their  village, 
there  to  die  among  their  wives. 

Wounded  and  faltering,  they  reached  the  camp,  singing  their 
death-songs,  and  pursued  by  the  merciless  Spaniards.  But  then 
there  pealed  forth  another  war-cry,  and  as  the  retreating  Tunas 
entered  the  palisades  around  their  wigwams,  a  well  armed  band  of 
painted  warriors  rushed  between  them  and  the  advancing  Span- 
iards. Nor  did  this  opportune  reserve  remain  idle,  for  they  let  fly 
such  a  cloud  of  arrows,  that  the  horsemen  wheeled  about  their 
steeds,  already  severely  wounded.  In  vain  did  De  Soto  raise  his 
war-cry  of  "  Santiago,"  the  Indians  advancing  boldly,  plied  their 
cross-bows  with  deadly  aim  and  great  rapidity.  The  horses  of  tho 
Spaniards  were  of  no  avail ;  and  whilst  their  arquebusiers  could 
reload  their  pieces  once,  an  Indian  would  launch  half  a  dozen 
arrows — scarce  had  one  been  sent  on  its  deadly  Sight  before  an- 
other was  in  the  bow.  At  last  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and  then 
the  conquering  party  returned  to  the  village,  where  the  surviving 
Tunas  greeted  them  with  loud  cries  of  joyous  welcome.  And  how 
was  their  delight  increased,  as  they  recognized  their  deliverers  as 
warriors  of  the  Kanzas  tribe,  led  by — the  Hunter. 

Yes  !  For  many  months  he  had  been  in  intercourse  with  the, 
tribe  of  his  fathers,  who  had  urged  him  to  escape  from  captivity 
and  head  their  war-parties.  But  he  refused  to  leave  until  he  had 
won  the  bride  of  his  choice,  and  that  without  doing  anything 
derogatory  to  his  reputation  as  a  "  brave."  Learning  De  Soto's 
approach,  he  had  started  for  his  tribe,  enlisted  a  valiant  band,  and 
had  returned  with  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuna  village.  But 
knowing  the  jealousy  between  the  tribes,  he  went  forward  alone, 
in  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  This  was  antici- 
pated by  the  malicious  accusation  of  the  Arrow  Head,  and  he  re- 
fused to  betray  his  secret,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  did  so 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  Death  would  have  been  preferable  to 
such  an  indication  of  cowardice. 

Soon  the  scalp-pole  was  erected,  and  the  conquerors  having  ar- 
ranged their  toilets,  danced  the  dance  of  victory.  The  Hunter  was 
at  their  head,  dressed  in  a  splendid  mantle  of  buffalo  skins,  orna- 
mented with  small  tufts  of  owls'  feathers,  and  around  his  neck  was 
a  necklace  formed  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear.  His  leggins 
and  moccasins  were  made  of  white  fox  skins,  profusely  embroi- 
dered with  porcupine  quills.  Vermilion  stripes  covered  his  fea- 
tures in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  in  his  plaited  hair  were  the 
wing  feathers  of  the  gray  eagle. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Blue  Dove,  as  she  sat  by  the 
side  of  her  aged  father,  loved  the  Hunter  more  than  ever  !  When 
the  dance  was  concluded,  he  made  her  a  sign,  and  then  leaving 
the  camp,  she  followed  him  to  a  running  brook. 

"  Will  the  Blue  Dove  smile  upon  the  Hunter  V  said  he,  "and 
will  she  go  to  his  wigwam  ?  He  will  keep  the  lodge  supplied  witli 
venison,  and  tend  her  with  care." 

"Lead  the  way,"  she  replied,  "and  I  will  follow  with  thy  bur- 
thens. I  will  make  your  moccasins,  and  keep  your  quiver  filled 
with  arrows." 

Then,  springing  .across  the  brook,  she  scooped  up  some  of  tho 
crystal  water  in  her  hand,  and  held  it  across  to  him.  He  leaned 
forward,  drank  a  swallow  of  it,  and  they  clasped  hands.  Thence- 
forth they  were  betrothed,  and  when  the  Hunter  offered  the  War 
Eagle  two  packs  of  buffalo  skins  for  his  daughter,  the  old  chief 
exclaimed,  "  Wagh !" 

That  night  the  Blue  Dove  went  to  the  wigwam  of  her  bold  lover, 
and  became  his  wife.  There  was  no  surpliced  priest,  or  legal 
form,  but  angels  heard  their  vows  of  mutual  fidelity,  and  their 
marriage  was  recorded  on  high. 

The  Tunas  were  perfectly  infatuated  with  their  deliverer,  espe- 
cially admiring  the  secrc  :  .  with  which  he  bail  made  Ins  purmr. 
and  the  firmness  with  which  be  had  refused  to  disclose  bis  secret. 
They  urged  him  to  become  heir  to  their  chieftainship,  as  the  Arrow 
Head  was  now  no  more,  but  he  declined.  "  The  Pale  Faces,"  he 
said,  "  are  now  driven  back,  but  they  will  return,  and  I  wish  to 
lay  my  bones  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  setting  sun." 

In  a  few  days  the  war  party  was  broken  up,  and  the  members 
set  out  in  small  parties  for  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Kanzas.  Ono 
of  these  was  composed  of  the  Hunter,  followed  by  the  admiring 
Blue  Dove.  A  horse  (captured  from  the  Spaniards,  and  ridden 
by  a  lad)  dragged  one  of  the  Indian  vehicles,  hitherto  used  by  them 
on  a  smaller  scale  for  their  dogs.  And  in  the  rear,  proud  of  her 
relationship  to  the  great  chief,  came  the  widow  who  had  adopted 
the  renowned  Hunter. 

Ages  have  passed,. but  even  now  that  the  neat  cabin  has  sup- 
planted the  wigwam,  and  the  pioneer  yeoman  herds  his  flocks  on 
the  bunting-grounds  of  the  Tunas,  the  beauty  and  the  devotion  of 
the  Blue  Dove  is  remembered  in  central  Missouri. 


Love  ov  Nature. — I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  observation,  that 
parsons  of  genius,  and  those  who  arc  most  capable  of  art,  are 
always  most  fond  of  nature — as  such  arc  chiefly  sensible  that  all 
art  consists  in  the  imitation  and  study  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
people  of  the  common  level  of  understanding  are  principally 
delighted  with  the  little  niceties  and  fantastical  operations  of  art, 
and  constantly  think  that  finest  which  is  least  natural. — Pope. 
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COI>.  HIRAM  FUIJUER, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROK. 
We  herewith  present  our  renders  with  a  portrait 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Barry,  of  Col.  Hiram  Fuller, 
of  the  citv  of  New  York,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Daily  Evening  (and  Weekly)  Mirror,"  of  that  city, 
and  a  gentleman  Ion};  and  familiarly  known  in  the 
American  editorial  ranks.  Mr.  Fuller,  like  many  of 
the  prominent  journalists  scattered  oyer  the  Union — 
Prentice,  Kendall,  Colfax,  Greeley,  etc.,  among 
them — is  a  native  of  New  England.  He  was  horn  at 
Halifax,  Plymouth  county,  in  the  "Old  Hay  State," 
about  the  "year  1820,  and  is  consequently  in  the 
prime  and  hlossom  of  life.  He  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant from  the  celebrated  Key.  Thomas  Fuller,  whose 
sons  or  grandsons  came  over  in  the  "  Mayflower," 
and  was  horn  on  the  soil  originally  owned  by  those 
sturdy  and  pious  pilgrims.  In  common  with  New 
England  hoys,  his  education  commenced  in  the  vil- 
lage school,  where  he  enjoyed  the  almost  continuous 
honor  of  standing  at  "  the  head  "  of  his  class.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  passed  from  the  village  school 
to  the  country  academy,  continuing  there  his  pro- 
gress and  honors.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  hecame 
the  teacher  of  the  village  school  at  Plympton,  a  town 
adjoining  the  place  of  his  hirth.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  took  charge  of  a  private  academy  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  accepted 
the  post  of  principal  of  the  Green  Street  Seminary, 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  of  which  popular  insti- 
tution he  stood  at  the  head  hefore  he  had  readied 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  this  beautiful  Grecian 
temple  he  had  as  assistant,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
gifted  Margaret  Fuller — a  remote  kin  of  hlood — 
afterwards  the  Marchioness  d'Ossoli,  whose  brilliant 
genius  and  mournful  fate  have  been  a  fertile  theme 
for  elegy  and  eulogy.  Still  later,  Col.  Fuller  was, 
for  a  short  period,  engaged  in  the  hook  business 
at  Providence.  In  1843,  he  planted  himself  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  associated  with 
George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  New  Mirror."  A  year  later  was  started 
the  "  Daily  Evening  Mirror,"  by  the  firm  of  Morris, 
Willis  and  Fuller.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
wards, Col.  Fuller  purchased  the  entire  concern 
(daily  and  weekly),  since  which  time  the  Minor  has 
been  under  his  sole  conduct  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  honest  pride,  that  its  circu- 
lation and  reputation  have  constantly  increased  in  his 
hands.  As  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  New  York 
Evening  Mirror,"  Col.  Fuller  has  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  any  journalist  might  be  proud.  He  has 
faithfully  illustrated,  not  by  timid  neutrality,  but  by 
evincing  a  !>old  and  manly  independence,  the  motto  of  his  paper: 

"  Pleilpril  to  no  party's  arbitrary  sway. 
We  follow  trutU  where'er  fllie  leads  the  way." 

Fearlessly  independent  in  religion,  literature  and  politics,  a  sturdy 


opinion.  Of  his  ability  as  a  journalist  the  best  proof 
is  the  frequency  of  quotation  from  the  Mirror's  col- 
umns by  the  contemporary  press.  No  journal  in  the 
Union  is  more  widely  quoted,  or  more  accredited  for 
correctness  and  independence.  Mr.  Fuller  ranks  with 
the  conservative  portion  of  his  profession  ;  and  while 
a  stickler  for  the  largest  freedom  of  discussion,  open- 
ing his  columns  to  l>oth  and  all  sides  of  the  question, 
his  final  verdict  is  always  against  fanaticism  and  op- 
pression. His  most  marked  characteristics  as  a  jour- 
nalist are,  perhaps,  unbending  industry  and  energy, 
and  a  never  failing  fund  of  jeux  d'esprit,  with  which 
his  paragraphs  abundantly  sparkle.  A  notable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Mirror  was  its  nomination  of 
(Jen.  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  in  advance  of  all 
other  presses  and  parties.  Col.  Fuller  has  thorough- 
ly vindicated  his  claims  to  the  honor  of  placing  the 
old  hen)  of  Bucna  Vista  on  the  political  campaign 
track,  and  no  one  battled  more  persistently  or  suc- 
cessfully than  Col.  Fuller  to  secure  his  election — 
though  very  many  were  far  better  rewarded  for  their 
toils.  Mr.  Fuller,  on  the  accession  of  (Jen.  Taylor 
to  the  Presidency,  was  nppointed  to  a  highly  respon- 
sible post  in  the  Navy  Department,  which  placed 
millions  of  public  property  in  his  charge,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  removal  by  Gen.  Pierce,  his  accounts  were 
squared  to  a  fraction,  and  his  lionds  cancelled.  Hut 
we  have  unduly  passed  one  important  event — Mr. 
Fuller's  marriage  soon  after  his  advent  in  New  York 
to  a  fair  Knickerbocker  lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Delaplaine.a  lately  deceased  millionaire — proving 
Mr.  Fuller  a  friend  of  the  Union,  marital  as-well  as 
federal.  Mr.  Fuller  in  social  position  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  his  compeers.  As  he  "  positively 
declines  to  tamper  with  his  own  Life,"  we  have  lieen 
obliged  to  gather  our  facts  from  one  who  has  "known 
hi tfl  long  and  well,"  and  is  one  of  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. Col.  Fuller  is  a  successful  and  popular  jour- 
nalist, a  warm  friend,  a  courteous  enemy,  and  a 
frank,  honest  man. 


HIRAM    FULLER,  OF   NEW    YORK.  From  a  PhotoKmph.  by  Brady. 


defender  of  Protestantism,  and  enthusiastically  American,  as  be- 
comes "  a  son  of  Pilgrim  sires,"  Mr.  Fuller  lias  sec  ured  for  the 
Minor,  what  is  most  difficult  to  attain,  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  editorial  profession  for  his  frankness  anil  honesty,  as  well  as 
ability,  even  where  there  is  marked  difference  of  sentiment  and 


MARCH  OF  A  TURKISH  COM  HH. 

Our  spirited  and  well  executed  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  the  eastern  war  scenes,  which  cannot  l>e 
contemplated  without  interest.    The  figure  in  the 
centre  on  horseback  is  the  gallant  Omar  Pacha,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  be  leading  his  troops  from  Kanii- 
csch  to  Hahiklava.    There  is  something  singular  in 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Ottoman  troops — they 
may  1k-  more  effective  with  their  European  drill  and 
semi-European  dress,  but  what  they  have  gained  in 
utility  they  have  lost  in  pieturesqucness  of  appear- 
ance.   They  now  look  like  denationalized  Turks 
and  unfinished  European  troops.    Yet  for  actual  service  they  have 
been  prodigiously  improved,  and  behave  exceedingly  well  in  the 
field.    Every  one  remembers  their  brilliant  feats  of  arms  in  the 
opening  campaign  in  the  prin:  ipaliii  s,     I  h.v  there  exhibited  the 
most  heroic  valor,  and  were  victorious  against  heavy  odds. 


TURKISH  COLUMN  ON  THE  MARCH  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 
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THE  FASHIONABLE  EXODUS. 
For  weeks  past  the  annual  migration  of  town  residents  in  easy 
circumstances  has  been  going  on.  Railroad  cars  have  been  crammed 
to  suffocation,  steamboats  crowded,  private  carriages  filled  and 
loaded  down  with  males,  females,  trunks,  band-boxes  and  hat- 
cases.  Some  go  to  climb  the  picturesque  Catskills ;  others  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Thousands  fly  to 
Niagara,  to  gaze  upon  and  listen  to  the  ceaseless  rush  of  the  mighty 
waters  ;  while  other  thousands,  distributed  along  the  seaboard,  are 
disporting  in  the  briny  wave,  or  rocking  on  its  surface,  piscatori- 
ally  employed,  and  drinking  health  at  every  puff  of  the  sea  breeze. 
During  July  and  August,  the  only  rule  for  preserving  life  is  to 
live  under  water  as  much  as  possible.  The  fashionable  quarters 
of  our  cities  seem  utterly  deserted.  Venetian  blinds  usurp  the 
place  of  plate  glass,  and  the  grass  would  grow  upon  the  doorsteps 
were  they  not  the  camping  ground  of  weary  watchmen  and  home- 
less boys.  Yet  anon  the  returning  tide  of  life  will  fill  up. its  old 
channels ;  the  city  will  again  become  populous ;  theatres  will  re- 
open, and  concert-rooms  again  ring  with  music  and  plaudits. 
Such  is  life  ! 


Melting  Weather. — We  have  had  some  days,  lately,  well 
calculated  to  try  the  patience  of  Job,  albeit  perfectly  aware  that 
our  sufferings  were  for  our  good,  and  that  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
sun  rushed  hay  and  vegetables  to  perfection  in  double  quick  time, 
and  had  a  prospective  influence  on  the  price  of  corn,  flour  and 
potatoes.  But  to  lose  your  confidence  in  starch,  to  be  betrayed  by 
dickies,  to  be  abandoned  by  neckcloths,  to  be  ruined  by  gloves,  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  soda  fountains  to  slake  a 
burning  thirst,  to  perceive  that  musquitoes  thrive  in  an  atmosphere 
of  100  Fahrenheit,  to  whistle  for  a  wind  in  vain,  to  think  madly 
of  sea  breezes  as  you  toss  on  an  arid,  sleepless  mattress,  these  are 
pain  or  penalties  which  well  nigh  dethrone  reason,  and  make  us 
believe  that  exile  to  Siberia  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  prerogatives 
of  a  native  born  Russian. 


New  York  Crystal  Palace. — We  are  glad,  for  the  honor  of 
our  country,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  re-ship- 
ment to  Europe  of  the  contributions  of  foreign  exhibitors,  and 
while  we  regret  that  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  suffered  impris- 
onment on  account  of  this  unhappy  affair,  yet  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  exasperation  which  compelled  the  French  artist,  who  brought 
a  suit  against  him,  to  try  to  obtain  some  remuneration  for  his 
property. 

Fishing. — The  fishing  along  shore,  this  season,  has  been  quite 
successful.  At  the  Glades,  in  Lynn  Bay,  and  along  the  south 
shore,  the  "  scaly  prey,"  in  the  shape  of  mammoth  cod  and  glitter- 
ing mackerel,  have  abundantly  rewarded  piscatorial  perseverance. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  society  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Jews,  in  New  York, 
is  extinct,  for  want  of  encouragement. 

A  number  of  persons  have  died  lately  from  exposure  and 
imprudence,  during  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

....  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Paradise  was  married  to 
Miss  Peers,  of  New  York,  lately.    The  name  promises  bliss. 

....  Prince  Albert,  in  a  late  speech,  snubbed  the  people  for 
meddling  with  ministerial  affairs. 

....  The  French  are  still  winning  laurels  in  the  Crimea,  while 
the  English  are  behind  them  in  the  field. 

....  The  New  York  Crystal  Palace  affairs  arc  settled  with 
French  exhibitors  at  least. 

....  The  Independent  and  Evangelist,  N.  Y.  religious  papers, 
are  fighting  about  ministers  wearing  beards  and  slouched  hats. 

....  The  iron  dealers  of  Boston  will  keep  their  stores  closed 
during  the  hot  weather.    A  good  plan. 

....  The  Gauls  first  discovered  soap,  says  Pliny.  How  arc 
they  off  for  soap  now  ?    That  is  the  question. 

....  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  of  London,  has  been  censuring  the 
London  clergy  for  their  stupid  sermons. 

....  In  one  fortnight,  lately,  90G8  books  were  taken  out  of  our 
City  Library.    It  increases  in  favor. 

....  The  poet  of  our  city  celebration  was  Mrs.  Sarali  E.  Dawes, 
one  of  our  contributors. 

....  A  new  vocalist,  named  Jenny  Ney,  is  astonishing  the 
London  music-lovers  by  her  voice. 

 A  mile  ami  a  half  of  flowers  were  lately  exhibited  at  the 

Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  England. 

....  Jenny  Lind  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  nightingale  than  ever. 
Her  voice  has  improved. 

  Work  is  prohibited  to  the  London  needlewomen  between 

ten  at  night  and  eight  in  the  morning. 

....  The  Princess  de  Sagan  has  prosecuted  Gervinus  for  say- 
ing she  rode  a  horse  en  cavalier. 

...  Sir  Francis  Moon,  lord  mayor  of  London,  acquired  his 
large  fortune  by  selling  prints. 

....  There  were  lately  two  cx-prcsidents  of  the  United  States 
in  London — Van  Burcn  and  Fillmore,  both  looking  well. 

....  Lord  Eglinton  sold  a  horse,  lately,  for  7500  dollars — a 
pretty  good  price  for  a  bit  of  blood. 

....  A  new  theatre  is  building  in  Troy,  which  will  be  opened 
in  the  middle  of  October. 


THE  FRENCH  KOI  VM  S  AM)  CHASSEURS. 

The  light  troops  of  the  French,  with  their  exploits  in  the  Cri- 
mea, are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  letters,  news  and  despatches 
from  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  war,  that  our  readers  will  doubtless 
be  pleased  with  a  brief  account  of  them,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources.  The  formation  of  the  Zouaves  dates  back  twenty-five 
years.  They  were  among  the  first  military  organizations  of  the 
French  after  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  It  was  their  (lag  that  float- 
ed first  on  the  breach  of  Constantine,  and  may  be  }ret  the  first  to 
float  upon  the  conquered  walls  of  Sebastopol.  In  the  latter 
months  of  1830,  General,  afterwards  Marshal  Clauzcl,  organized 
them  in  two  battalions  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Zouaves, 
derived  from  the  Zouaoua,  a  warlike  confederation  of  Kabyles. 
At  first  only  Kabyles  and  Arabs  were  admitted  into  their  ranks, 
with  the  approval  and  under  the  command  of  French  officers,  but 
soon  the  corps,  raised  to  a  full  regiment,  was  recruited  more  from 
the  French  than  the  Arabs,  and  the  corps  thus  changed  its  char- 
acter. It  became  a  nursery  of  brilliant  officers,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  commanders  in  the  French  army  commenced 
their  career  by  serving  in  the  Zouaves.  Their  uniform,  loose 
trowsers  gathered  just  below  the  knee,  light  jackets,  flowing 
sleeves  and  turbans — is  a  memorial  of  their  African  origin.  They 
now  number  three  regiments  before  Sebastopol.  It  is  a  some- 
what striking  fact  in  their  history,  that  nine  years  ago,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  passed  them  in  review  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Atlas,  and  admired  their  martial  bearing,  their  celerity,  the 
precision  of  their  movements  and  their  extraordinary  zeal,  little 
dreaming  that  in  1854  they  would  be  fighting  against  his  own 
country  and  countrymen.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  their 
appearance  ;  but  admiration  was  heightened  by  astonishment  when 
he  learned  that  the  men  he  beheld  had  just  come  in  from  a  se- 
vere campaign,  that  they  had  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air 
for  six  months,  and  that  they  had  marched  nearly  eighteen  miles 
the  very  morning  of  the  review. 

The  chasseurs  a  pied  (foot  chasseurs),  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  whose  drill  has  recently  been  introduced 
at  West  Point,  and  learned  by  the  Independent  Company  of 
Cadets  in  this  city,  were  originally  established  by  the  lamented 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  following  eulogy  of  whom  is  scarcely  exaggerated  : 

"  Loving  France  passionately,  he  had  profoundly  investigated 
every  question  that  might  affect  its  power  and  glory.  To  the  hap- 
piest natural  faculties,  to  a  basis  of  sound  and  severe  study,  he 
had  incessantly  added  by  observation  and  labor  ;  he  had  read 
much,  and  reflected  much  on  the  science  of  war ;  he  had  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  to  witness  it,  and  conduct  it  valiantly  in  per- 
son. The  organization  of  foreign  armies  was  as  familiar  to  him 
as  that  of  our  army,  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  had  figured  from 
his  adolescence  ;  not  a  single  interesting  treatise  appeared  in  or 
out  of  France  which  he  had  not  examined.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  progressive  movement,  and  with  all  new  discoveries, 
and  knew  how  to  guage  their  value  ;  his  good  sense  often  distrust- 
ed the  ardor  of  his  imagination  ;  enlightened  by  his  military  in- 
formation, which  was  very  extensive,  although  he  never  paraded 
it,  he  separated  the  true  from  the  false.  Employing  the  legitimate 
influence  which  belongs  in  a  monarchy  to  the  heir  of  the  throne, 
but  never  using  it  except  for  the  public  interest,  and  never  at- 
tempting to  exercise  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  lie 
propagated  those  ideas  which  seemed  to  him  correct,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  nature,*vith  the  keenest  reasoning  and  the  most  an- 
imated eloquence  ;  for  rarely  have  so  many  seductive  qualities 
been  seen  united  to  such  sterling  merit." 

It  is  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then,  the  F reneh  are  indebted  for  one 
of  the  most  effective  arms  in  their  services.  The  chasseurs  sprang 
into  existence  from  the  necessity  of  apposing  certain  similar  bodies 
of  sharp-shooters,  armed  with  rifles  of  long  range,  in  other  Euro- 
pean armies.  Their  original  weapon  was  the  Delvigne  rifle,  after- 
wards perfected  by  Colonel  Minie',  and  now  forming,  with  the 
sabre-bayonet,  a  most  potent  "  hand-artillery."  For  this  special 
corps  it  was  necessary  to  select  vigorous,  active  and  light-footed 
men,  capable  of  forming  ambuscade  by  the  aid  of  very  slight 
depressions  of  ground,  and  marking  them  by  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tions. Small  men  were  and  are,  for  these  reasons,  selected  by 
preference  for  the  chasseurs.  They  are  trained  to  deploy  and 
extend  themselves  with  a  speed  unknown  and,  perhaps,  useless  to 
troops  of  the  line,  to  sustain  long  marches,  or,  rather,  runs  at  the 
rapid  pace  called  the  "  gymnastic  step,"  to  remain  on  occasion 
for  hours,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  to  fire  from  this  position 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  muskctfcer  standing.  The  organization  of 
such  a  school  of  manoeuvres  was  no  trifling  task,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numberless  essays  and  experiments  requisite  to  secure  perfec- 
tion for  this  weapon.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  entrusted  with 
the  organization  often  battalions  of  chasseurs,  in  1840,  feeling  the 
importance  and  delicacy  of  the  service,  associated  with  himself  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  result  was  a  system 
the  results  of  which  have  been  brilliantly  conspicuous  in  the  feats 
of  arms  enacted  in  this  Eastern  war.  Our  government  have  done 
well  to  introduce  the  drill  of  the  chasseurs  at  West  Point. 


Lake  Winnipiseogee. — Those  persons  who  arc  desirous  of 
seeing  a  fine  specimen  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  ought  to  visit 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  the  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  which  is 
accessible  from  Boston  in  a  four  hours'  railroad  ride.  It  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  striking  sheets  of  water  in  this  country. 


A  new  Cemetery. — A  beautiful  tract  of  ground,  comprising 
an  area  of  ten  acres,  has  recently  been  consecrated  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  These  rural  cities  of  the  dead  are 
multiplying  among  us. 


Professional. — According  to  the  Boston  Directory  for  1855, 
there  arc  in  the  city,  420  lawyers,  110  physicians,  and  98  clergy- 
men acting  as  pastors  of  religious  societies. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

At  the  bead  of  the  group  of  distinguished  officers  of  the  present 
great  European  war,  all  of  which  were  drawn  expressly  for  our 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  from  authentic  portraits,  we  have 
placed  Sir  Charles  Napier,  now  admiral  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  He  is 
a  gallant  officer,  and,  like  his  cousin,  the  general  of  the  same  name, 
wields  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  He  was  bom  at  Falkirk, 
March  6,  1780,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  peninsular  war,  captured,  in  1811,  the  island 
of  Ponza,  became  an  admiral  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro,  returned 
to  the  British  service  and  was  knighted  for  his  proceedings  against 
Mehemet  AH  and  Ibrahim  Pacha.  He  is  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  has  written  and  spoken  much  against  the  imbecility  and  mis- 
management of  the  admiralty.  Lower  down,  on  the  left,  we  have 
the  gallant  dinar  Pacha,  whose  brilliant  exploits  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  have  been  so  justly  celebrated.  He  is  a  German  by  birth. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  fine  head  of  Gen.  Canrobert,  recently 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  East.  He  is  a  firm 
officer,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  glories  of  the  Alma  and 
Inkerman.  In  the  centre  of  the  page  is  Prince  Menschikoff,  an 
illustrious  member  of  a  an  honorable  Russian  family,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  war  of  the  East  by  superior  military  at- 
tainments and  perseverance.  Below  him  is  Ivan  Feodorvitch  Pas- 
kewitch,  Prince  of  Warsaw.  He  was  born  at  Pultona,  in  Southern 
Russia,  in  1782,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  was  made  a 
general  in  1812.  He  distinguished  himself  that  year  against  the 
French,  fought  at  Leipsic,  afterwards  against  the  Persians,  and  for 
the  part  he  took  in  suppressing  the  Polish  revolution,  was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  Lord  Raglan  is  known  to  those  familiar 
with  the  peninsular  war  as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  aid  and  military 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  lost  one  arm  at  Water- 
loo. He  possesses  much  of  the  energy  and  dogged  endurance  of 
the  Iron  Duke.  On  the  other  side  of  the  page  is  Gen.  Jean  Jacques 
Pclissier,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea. He  was  born  at  Maromme,  near  Rouen,  A.  D.,  1796.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  has  been  in  service  ever 
since.  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  against  the  Arabs. 
He  is  a  stern,  daring  and  thoroughly  educated  officer,  and  the  best 
man  Lout*  Napoleon  could  have  placed  in  command. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

The  grain  crop  is  abundant,  and  prices  have  declined  ;  facts  for 
which  every  one  is  justly  grateful ;  but  there  will  be  no  such  pro- 
digious surplus  as  the  sanguine  anticipated,  and  prices  will  be 
prevented  from  falling  to  the  lowest  notch  by  the  demand  caused 
by  the  Eastern  war.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause this  country  can  raise  a  large  surplus  of  wheat,  it  necessarily 
does  so.  It  is  stated  that  with  the  largest  crops  of  wheat  ever  raised, 
no  more  than  20  per  cent,  can  be  spared  for  exportation  ;  but 
still,  in  the  absence  of  a  great  surplus,  the  abundance  of  potatoes 
and  other  nutritive  crops  may  and  will  keep  the  prices  of  living 
within  reasonable  limits. 


Christian  Liherality. — The  contributions  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  in  this  city  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $20,488  30,  an  increase  of  $2000  over  the  preceding  year,  not- 
withstanding bard  times. 


M.  J.  Whipple,  35  CarnhiU. — Any  of  our  friends  who  may  be 
in  want  of  artists'  materials  of  any  sort  whatever,  can  obtain 
them  as  above,  at  the  lowest  rates.  Mr.  Whipple  devotes  his  en 
tire  attention  to  this  business,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  long  experi- 
ence and  unquestioned  taste  in  his  line. 


The  State  House. — The  corner  stone  of  the  State  House 
was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1 795,  with  great  ceremonies.  The 
total  cost  of  building  and  land  was  $140,333  ;  a  less  sum  than 
has  recently  been  appropriated  for  additions  and  improvements. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stowc  Mr.  Hufus  A.  Junkirj  to  Miss  Abigail  Saw- 
yer; Mr.  Alexander  Marshall  to  Miss  Bmeline  s.  Gardner;  Mr.  Patrick  Laugh- 
lin  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gray;  by  Rev.  Mr  Clarke,  Mr.  Daniel  Seaverus  to  Miss  Maria 
II.  Vannevar;  by  Iter.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr«  Robert  Klrby,  of  New  York,  to  Miss 
Augusta  M.  Stafford ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  John  0.  K.  Brooks  to  Miss 
Amanda  Trotter;  by  l!ev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Charles  0.  Shute.  of  Itoxbnry,  to 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Savage. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Christopher  Marsh,  Ml 
James  Garrick  to  Miss  Mary  Dally. — At  Dedham.  by  Kev.  in-.  Burgess,  Mr 
George  VV.  Macbeth  to  Miss  Almiro  0.  Davis. — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Burley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Durell. — At  Dorchester,  by  Itev. 
Mr.  Means.  Mr.  Kphrsim  A.  Taylor.  ofChatham,  t"  Miss  Ann  It.  Wight. — At 
Beverly,  by  Itev.  Mr  Bcding,  Mr.  Stephen  Cross.  .Ir..  U>  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Ober. — At  Newburyport,  by  itev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ordway,  of 
West  Newbury,  to  Miss  Caroline   s  — At  Kail  Kiver.  by  ISev.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Albert  G.  Anthony,  of  Portsmouth,  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Arnold.— At 
New  Bedford,  by  Rev.'  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Delano  to  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
Perry. — At  Springfield,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Seeley.  Mr.  (leorge  A.  Noyes  to  .Miss  Mary 
T.  Carter. — At  Pittsfleld,  l>v  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  George  W.  Howe  to  Miss 
Amy  P.  Milllken,  both  of  Chester.— At  Portland,  Me  ,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Alpheus  li.  Cobb  to  Miss  Phlltnda  S.  Edwards.— At  Philadelphia,  .1.  U  wood, 
M.  D.,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Walter. 


D  K  A  T  II  S . 


In  tins  city.  Dr.  John  B.  Cross,  52:  Miss  Mary  Wiliiston.  68 ;  Jonathan 
Kilhnn,  Esq..  80;  Mr.  Isaac  K.  Jones,  28;  Miss  Mary  A.  Lodd,  -Jli ;  Mr.  John 
Somes,  81;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Whitman,  21;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Taylor,  4* :  Rebecca 
Catherine,  only  child  of  Mr.  William  ana  Mrs.  Uebecca  Miller,  5  months 
At  Charlestmvn.  Miss  II  innnh  (Jill.  81 :  Miss  Eleanor  Josephine  S hen.  20. — 
At  Somerville.  Mrs.  Susan  Snow,  wife  of  Mr.  Hiram  Allen,  40.— At  Maiden, 
Mrs.  Anna  Kussell,  HI. — AtSalein,  Mr.  James  Devinc,75;  Miss  Louisa  lloKern, 
75. — At  Essex.  Mr.  William  Bowers,  85. — At  Wilmington,  Mrs.  Anna,  relict 
of  the  late  Hev  Freegroce  ItuynoMs.  HO.— At  Dedham.  Mrs,  Sarah  A.  Ellis,  95. 
— At  South  Seituate.  Miss  Louisa  A.  Mann,  22. — At  Clinton,  Mr.  William  9. 
Jowott,  of  Bolton.— At  Westport,  Mr.  Alexander  Devoll,  88.— At  Tishury,Mr. 
Peter  Norton,  60' — At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  BetKOy  Davis.  70;  Mr,  Edwanl  Dab- 
cock,  53.— At  West  DoxforO,  Widow  S.irah  Keynohls,  <J3  — At  Scifcuate,  Mrs. 
Joanna  White  i'routy.  a  lineal  descendant  of  Peregrine  White,  79. — At  New- 
nurvport,  Mr.  George  Iilaisilell.  of  Boston,  30. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Ezra  Den- 
nett, 74.— At  Fall  Diver,  Copt.  Thomas  Borden.  70. — At  Franklin,  Mr.  Chick* 
cry  Shepanl.  formerly  of  Wrenthain,  71. — At  Athol.  Dr.  Wm.  U  Williams, 
<J3. — At  Portsmouth.  N.  II.,  Alexander  Laikl,  Esq  ,  81. — At  Enat  Greenwich, 
K.  I.,  Mr.  Oliver  Weeks,  100.  He  fought  at  the  battle  uf  Hunker  Hill. — At 
FlUwllli.uii,  N.  H.  Cftpt.  Nathan  Smith,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Mush.,  and  tho 
last  revolutionary  pensioner  in  Cheshire  county,  N,  II..  91, 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  at  Edgcworth,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wnleh,  was  instantly  killed,  lately,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Hail- 
road.  She  had  been  to  carry  her  father  his  supper,  and  was  wait- 
ing, on  her  return  home,  at  the  crossing,  for  an  outward  train  to 
pass,  apparently  not  seeing  an  engine  approaching  on  the  other 
track.    She  attempted  to  cross  when  the  train  had  passed,  and 

was  instantly  crushed  lieneuth  the  engine.  A  trip  to  Nahant 

by  the  "Nelly  Baker"  is  just  the  thing  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  are  glad  that  so  large  a  number  of  our  citizens  avail  themselves 

of  the  luxury.  Fort  Laramie  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Biver 

Laramie  witli  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  Biver,  in  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory, and  on  the  north  fork  route  to  L'tnh.  It  is  the  most  distant 
military  post  in  the  wilderness  before  reaching  Salt  Lake.  It  is 
garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  sixth  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut,  (iarnett.  Bev.  J.  C.  Fletcher's  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  at  Bio  Janeiro  met  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  and 

has  been  completely  successful.  In  the  Circuit  Court  for  Lewis 

County,  Kentucky,  a  suit  of  slander — Miss  Eliza  Barklev  cs.  Win. 
(lidding* — was  tried,  and  a  verdict  rendered  for  $10,0(M)  damages. 
It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  Giddings  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Barklev,  and  had  l>ecii  rejected  previous  to  making  the  slan- 
derous charges  which  the  jury  has  so  signally  punished  in  dam- 
ages. James  Keenun,  in  nn  interesting  letter  about  Japan, 

says  that  "saeie,"  the  principal  drink  of  the  country  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  sour  whiskey,  tobacco  juice  and  aquafortis.  Pleasant 

beverage !  There  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Savannah  an  aloe  tree, 

otherwise  called  a  century  plant,  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  buds,  all  of  which  are  ready  to  bloom. 
This  remarkable  tree  is  a  native  product  of  Wilmington  Island. 
Since  1804,  when  it  was  transplanted  upon  the  island,  it  has  been 

thriving,  the  admiration  of  all,  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Hunter.  It 

lias  reeentlv  been  discovered  that  young  fry  of  salmon  must  re- 
main two  vears  in  fresh  water  before  they  migrate  to  the  sea.  It 

had  been  supposed  that  they  only  remained  one  year.  The 

National  Intelligencer  says  that  choice  varieties  of  the  tig  have 
been  imported  from  the  south  of  France,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  patent  office.  They  are  intended 
for  distribution  in  our  southern  and  south-western  States,  where  it 

is  known  that  they  will  grow  anil  thrive.  More  than  half  the 

congregation  lift  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Toronto,  be- 
cause the  creed  was  chanted  instead  of  being  repeated  in  the  usual 

manner.  Switzerland  has  a  telegraph  station  for  every  20,000 

of  her  inhabitants ;  Kngland  one  for  every  50,000;  Sardinia  one 
to  every  70,000;  Belgium  one  to  every  130,000;  the  United  States 
one  to  every  240,000  ;  France  one  to  every  320,000.  A  mar- 
ried lady  may  take  the  arm  of  her  intimate  friends  of  the  other  sex. 
Two  ladies  should  not  walk  arm  in  arm,  unless  one  of  them  is 

much  older  than  the  other.  M.  Baudin  says,  in  his  Annals  of 

Public  Hygiene,  that  a  lady  of  Lugano,  sitting  near  a  window 
during  a  thunder  storm,  received  a  shock,  which  was  not  followed 
br  any  dangerous  consequence  ;  but  a  flower,  which  huppened  to 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  electric  current,  was  figured  upon  her  leg,  and 

remained  so  during  her  life.  A  young  resident  of  Philadelphia, 

whose  lady  love  suddenly  married  another  man,  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide,  recently,  by  swallowing  melted  lead.  Ex-Presi- 
dents Van  Buren  and  Fillmore  were  in  the  galleries  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  England,  recently,  listening  to  the  debates.  Mr. 
Bright  alluded  to  the  fact,  and  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on  the 

United  States  of  America.  Bev.  W.  W.  Dakins  having  been 

seized  for  his  wine  bill,  the  English  Court  decided  that  bis  being  a 

royal  chaplain  secured  him  from  arrest.  The  encampment  of 

the  1st  division,  M.  V.  M.,  will  take  place  at  Quince,  on  the  25th, 
26th,  and  27th  instant.  General  Edmands  is  determined  that  this 
encampment  shall  excel  all  its  predecessors.  The  Naval  De- 
partment has  received  official  intelligence  by  which  it  is  satisfied  of 
the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  with  her  officers  and  crew. 


Pensions  of  tub  Bov.il  Family. — The  finance  accounts, 
just  published,  give  the  following  as  the  "  annuities  "  of  various 
royal  personages  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
.£16,000;  the  Kingof  the  Belgians,  .£50,000  ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
.£30,000;  Prince  Albert,  £30,000;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
.£12,000;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  £3000;  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  £6000 ;  and  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Cam- 
bridge, Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  £3000. 


Tim  Armies  of  Ei  hoi-e. — A  table  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
European  powers  gives  England  230,000  men,  exclusive  of  the 
East  Indian  army  of  348,000  men ;  France,  566,000 ;  Bussia, 
1,154,000;  Turkey,  457,680;  Austria,  893,000;  Prussia,  580,800; 
Germany,  224,000;  Sweden  anil  Norway,  167,000;  Denmark, 
69,450;  Belgium,  61 ,1 90  ;  Netherlands,  57,648;  Sardinia,  47,559. 
This  table  shows  that  the  military  resources  of  Bussia  equal  the 
combined  military  resources  of  England,  France  and  Turkey. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Wilson. — Being  personally  acquainted  with  this 
gentleman,  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring  the  public  that  we  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  skill  as  a  physician,  and  his  character 
as  a  gentleman,  and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  specific 
which  he  has  recently  brought  out,  and  advertisements  of  which 
may  be  found  in  our  columns. 

Personal. — Mrs.  Barney  Williams  has  recovered  from  her 
recent  severe  illness,  and  has  performed  a  most  successful  engage- 
ment at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York. 

Wear  us  Tear. — A  gold  coin,  kept  constantly  in  circulation, 
would  last  two  thousand  years  before  it  would  entirely  disappear; 
a  silver  coin  would  last  two  hundred  years. 


lUaiisiUc  (!>atl)cring5. 


Billy  Caldwell,  the  notorious  counterfeiter  of  the  West,  who 
signs  all  the  bills,  has  never  been  seen  to  sign  one,  not  even  by 
any  of  his  gang. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the  class  which  has  just  graduated 
at  West  Point,  only  five,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  them,  are  from 
the  Southern  States. 

Several  females  have  lately  been  detected  in  robbing  grave- 
mounds  of  flowers  in  Lowell.  "  It  is  an  unfortunate  mind  that  can 
coolly  contemplate  such  vandalism. 

The  bills  of  mortality  this  season  show  Boston  to  be  nearly  the 
most  healthy  city  in  the  country.  What  arc  called  "  summer 
complaints,''  are  scarcely  known. 

There  were  95,332  persons  married  in  England  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year  1854.  This  is  above  the  usual  average,  although 
less  than  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1853. 

The  press  of  New  York  city  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that, 
under  Mayor  Wood's  instructions  to  the  police,  the  prohibitory 
law  will  be  an  absolute  nullity,  so  far  as  that  city  is  concerned. 

The  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Patriot  says  that  a  lady  residing  in  that 
place,  recently  walked  seven  miles  to  a  fishing  brook,  and  brought 
Dome  with  her  seventy-five  trout,  all  of  her  own  catching. 

A  short  time  since,  a  parent  of  this  city,  chastising  his  son  of 
four  years,  accidentally  knocked  him  against  a  bureau,  by  which 
his  leg  was  broken.  The  boy  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment. 

A  lad  named  Keuben  Haskins,  one  of  the  city  enrriers  of  the 
Beptiblican  at  Springfield,  was  very  seriously,  if  not  fatally  injur- 
ed, by  being  accidentally  shot  through  the  arm-pit,  while  leaning 
upon  his  gun. 

Arabat,  bombarded  by  the  allies,  is  a  fortress  on  the  Crimea 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Azof!',  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles  northeast  Of 
Scbustopol.    It  was  originally  fortified  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it 

is  now  restored. 

The  Princess  de  Sagan  has  commenced  an  action,  at  Berlin, 
against  Professor  Gervinus,  for  having  stated,  in  his  '•  History  of 
the  19th  Century,"  that  she  had  been  seen  on  horseback,  seated 
en  rrou/ie  behind  a  Cossack  ! 

One  of  the  conductors  on  the  New  York  Central  Builroajl  has 
been  mulcted  in  $700  damages,  because  he  thrust  a  passenger 
from  the  ears  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  ticket  until  he  reached 
the  station  to  which  he  hud  paid . 

A  sailor  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Zante,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning,  there  was  found  on  his  breast  the  number  44, 
being  un  exact  copy  of  the  same  figures  in  metal  which  were  on  a 
part  of  the  ship's  rigging. 

Sheep-shearing  is  now  done  by  machinery  in  Michigan.  Some 
lazy  fellow  has  patented  an  invention  which  supersedes  the  old- 
fasliioned  sheep  shears.  The  machine  is  small  and  simple,  and 
makes  the  fur  fly  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 

The  Hullowcll  (Me.)  Gazette  says  there  is  now  descending  the 
Kennebec  Biver  a  greater  run  of  logs  than  has  been  seen  there 
before  at  this  season,  for  many  years.  The  shores,  for  miles  and 
miles,  are  lined  with  logs,  booms  and  rafts. 

An  Italian  engineer,  it  is  stated,  has  invented  a  "  locomotive 
telegraph,"  by  means  of  which,  a  train  while  in  motion  may  not 
only  announce  its  coming  or  its  position  along  the  whole  line,  but 
messages  may  be  sent  by  the  passengers  themselves. 

Mrs.  Prentice  Whiting  of  Uxbridge,  a  woman  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  hung  herself  with  a  rope,  in  the  wood-shed  near  her  house. 
Her  mind  had  been  somewhat  impaired  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  she  had  before  attempted  self-destruction. 

The  journeymen  printers  of  Cincinnati  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  military  company,  being  the  first  organization  of  the  craft 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Mexican  war,  numbers  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  national  colors  to  battle,  to  victory  and  to  death. 

A  man  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  found  a  wolfs  den  in  a  hollow 
stamp,  from  which  he  extracted  eight  little  sheep  stealers.  He 
demands  of  the  county  S50  for  the  litter,  that  sum  being  the 
bounty  which  was  ottered  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  eight 
wolf  scalps. 

A  regiment  of  Highlanders,  the  pride  of  the  English  army,  left 
Constantinople  800  strong,  and  after  their  arrival  in  the  Crimea, 
received  an  addition  of  350  men.  The  remains  of  tliis  regiment, 
on  its  return  to  Constantinople,  were  reduced  by  death  to  fourteen 
men  and  five  officers. 

The  captured  wild  horse  of  the  Cape  is  being  broken  in,  but  he 
evidently  doesn't  like  it  a  "  bit."  He  snorts  disdainfully  and  kicks 
away  at  a  great  rate,  but  we  believe  he  will  turn  out  right  at  last. 
His  owner,  Deacon  Snow,  has  refused  lurge  offers  for  him,  and 
intends  taking  him  to  Boston. 

A  workman  at  Vierzen  gambled,  and  having  lost  every  article 
of  clothing,  staked  one  of  his  ears  upon  the  game.  He  lost  it, 
and  his  antagonist,  like  another  Shylock,  actually  proceeded  to 
cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  that  which  had  become  forfeited  to 
him.    The  police  has  arrested  him  for  the  inhuman  act. 

An  iron  bell  boat  is  anchored  near  the  Graves  Ledge  in  Boston 
Bay,  to  warn  neighboring  vessels  of  their  proximity  to  the  rocks. 
The  bell  weighs  five  hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  sounded  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  is  hung  twelve  bet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  can  be  heard  a  distance  of  about  one  mile. 

Near  Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  Daniel  Terryman  killed  a  rattlesnake 
six  feet  eleven  inches  long,  and  nine  and  one-half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  monster  pursued  the  man  for  quite  a  distance, 
and  he  escaped  only  by  the  chance  finding  of  a  club,  with  which 
lie  turned  upon  and  knocked  off  the  head  of  the  formidable 
reptile. 

Alfred  Nobles  was  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Burke  county, 
N.  C,  lately,  for  the  murder  of  John  Davis.  The  evidence  was 
altogether  circumstantial,  but,  after  twelve  hours  deliberation,  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  lie  thereupon  confessed  his  guilt, 
ana  implicated  the  principal  witness,  Vaughn,  who  was  forthwith 
arrested. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  understands  that  the  old  North 
American  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Bayard  Street  and  the  Bowery, 
is  soon  to  be  demolished.  It  is  owned  by  George  Law,  who,  it  is 
said,  intends  to  erect  handsome  stores  upon  the  ground.  The 
Bowery  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few  months  by 
the  building  of  a  number  of  large  freestone  and  marble  fronted 
stores. 

A  Portland  paper  contains  a  list  of  firms  who  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  $100  and  over  for  the  present  year,  which  list  numbers 
two  hundred  and  ninety.  Hon.  John  M.  Wood  pays  the  highest 
tax,  which  is  S4233  80.  The  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by  lux- 
ation this  year,  is  $148,935  74,  and  the  ratio  is  seventy  cents  on  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  whole  number  of  polls  is  3262.  The  total 
valuation  of  property  is  20,501,363. 


.foreign  items. 

Forty-three  thousand  teachers  arc  employed  in  the  schools  of 
Austria,  of  whom  about  half  are  females. 

For  the  last  two  years  bread  has  been  sold  in  Paris  at  less  than 
cost,  the  difference  lieihg  made  up  to  the  bakers  by  the  government. 

Carmiehael,  the  distinguished  marine  painter,  has  joined  the 
Baltic  fleet,  intending  to  give  the  public  his  views  respecting  the 
marine  operations  during  the  war. 

There  are,  in  round  numbers,  about  three  millions  of  dogs  in 
France,  which  cost  in  food  eighty  millions  of  francs,  and  commu- 
nicate hydrophobia  to  two  hundred  persons  annually. 

A  copy  of  Shakspcare's  plays,  the  only  own  known  containing 
the  two  leaves  which  were  cancelled  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  sold 
for  £163  16s.  recently,  at  a  London  auction,  to  an  American. 

In  England  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  queen,  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  advice,  will  extend  a  full  pardon  to  Smith  O'Brien. 
And,  no  doubt,  that  gentleman  will  also  go  into  parliament 
again. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  writing  a  new  story,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  is  go- 
ing to  deliver  a  new  series  of  lectures.  His  subject  is  the'  "  Men 
of  the  World  " — the  Bochefoucauld,  and  Chesterfield,  and  Selwyn 
class.    Mr.  Thackeray  was  specially  created  to  discuss  such  a  set. 

An  English  subject  named  Bolfe  was  recently  arrested  at  Ham- 
burg, on  a  charge  of  enlisting  men  for  the  British  foreign  legion. 
The  British  government  demanded  his  liberation,  and  sent  the 
ship-of-war  Otter  with  the  request.  In  the  meantime,  Kolfe  had 
been  liberated  ami  expelled  from  the  city. 

The  London  papers  speak  of  an  invention  which  has  just  been 
submitted  to  the  test  by  the  scientific  authorities — a  leather  cement, 
so  strong  and  adhesive  that  Uiots  and  shoes  are  made  with  it,  in 
which  not  a  single  stitch  is  seen  or  required,  and  the  process  of 
mending  is  so  simple,  that  every  man  may  be,  if  not  his  boot- 
maker, at  least,  his  boot-mender. 

The  preparations  for  the  Queen  of  England's  reception  at  Paris 
are  already  far  advanced — the  choice  of  furniture,  liveries  and  per- 
sons to  attend  upon  her  majesty,  being  already  decided  upon. 
The  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  the  Municipal  Councillors,  and  some  of 
the  Aides-de-Camp  of  the  Emperor,  are  to  proceed  to  meet  the 
queen  on  her  landing  at  Paris. 


Sanbs  of  (£olo. 


....  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie. 

— S/iaks/ieare. 

....  Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height.  If  it  rush  to  it,  it 
may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. — Fuller. 

....  The  extreme  pleasure  we  tuke  in  talking  of  ourselves, 
should  make  us  fear  that  we  give  very  little  to  those  who  listen  to 
us. — Ija  limhefournuUI. 

....  Make  not  thy  friends  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  to  thy 
friends.  Purchase  not  thy  friends  by  gifts  ;  when  thou  ceasest  to 
give,  such  will  cease  to  love. — Fuller. 

....  There  is  as  much  greatness  of  mind  in  the  owning  of  a 
good  turn  us  in  the  doing  of  it :  and  we  must  no  more  force  a  re- 
quital, out  of  season,  than  be  wanting  in  it. — Seneca. 

....  Tnke  heed  of  jesting  :  many  have  been  ruined  by  it.  It's 
hard  to  jest,  and  not  sometimes  jeer,  too  ;  which  oftentimes  sinks 
deeper  than  was  intended,  or  expected. — Fuller. 

....  Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore  is  produced 
from  the  hottest  furnace,  und  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited 
from  the  darkest  storm. — Iawou. 

....  Some  men  arc  very  entertaining  for  a  first  interview,  but 
after  that  they  are  exhausted,  and  run  out ;  on  a  second  meeting 
we  shall  find  them  very  flat  and  monotonous :  like  hand-organs, 
we  have  heard  all  their  tunes. — Cullon. 

....  He  that  sees  ever  so  accurately,  ever  so  finely,  into  the 
motives  of  other  people's  acting,  may  possibly  lie  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  his  own.  It  is  by  the  mental  as  the  corporeal  eye — the  ob- 
ject may  be  placed  too  neur  the  sight  to  be  seen  truly,  as  well  as 
too  far  off;  nay,  too  near  to  be  seen  at  all. — (Irerille. 

.        If  to  do  were  ns  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 

chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  pala- 
ces. It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions.  1  can 
easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.. — Shaksptare. 


Joker's  Bubcjrt. 


On  one  of  the  rivers  in  Iowa,  the  only  fern*  is  a  sorrel  horse. 
He  crosses  three  at  a  time — two  on  his  hack,  und  one  fastened  to 
his  tail. 

"  It  is  well  to  leave  something  for  those  who  come  offer  us,"  as 
the  gentleman  said,  who  threw  a  barrel  in  the  way  of  a  constable 
who  was  chasing  him. 

We  asked  a  hard  case  the  other  day,  if  he  hail  anything  stored 
up  in  heaven  !  "  Sartain,  sartain,"  replied  he,  "  I  guess  they  must 
be  laid  up  there  if  anywhere,  for  1  aint  got  any  laid  up  at  home." 

Don't  think  of  knocking  out  another  person's  brains,  lieeause  he 
differs  in  opinion  from  you.  It  will  be  as  rational  to  knock  your- 
self on  the  head,  because  you  differ  from  yourself  ten  years  ago. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  don't  you  think  marriage  is  a  means  of  grace?" — 
"  Certainly ;  anything  is  a  means  of  grace  that  breaks  up  pride 
nnd  leads  to  repentance  "    Scene  closes  with  a  broom  handle. 

Gentility  covers  up  much.  Our  friend  Silkfuzzy  lives  on  five 
crackers  and  a  cup  of  lean  tea  to  enable  him  to  sport  a  ruffie  shirt ; 
while  Miss  Showso  lioards  at  u  seven  shilling  iiousc,  just  for  the 
gentility  of  appearing  on  the  promenade  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
satin  and  flounces. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of 
the  New  York  dailies  :  "  Notice. — If  the  gentleman  who  keeps  a 
store  in  Cedar  Street  with  a  red  head,  will  return  the  umbrella  he 
borrowed  from  a  lady  with  an  ivory  handle,  he  will  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage." 

Vegetables  are  so  scarce  at  Sebostopol,  that  a  man  with  three 
potatoes  in  his  pocket  is  such  an  "object  of  interest,"  that  he  will 
only  dine  with  Lord  Baglan.  A  fellow  with  three  heads  of  cab- 
bage has  just  opened  a  museum  at  Balaklava,  admission  two 
shillings,  sixpence  extra  if  you  smell  of  the  stalks. 

On  board  a  North  Biver  steamboat  an  old  lady  said  to  a  very 
pompous  looking  gentleman  who  was  talking  about  a  communica- 
tion :  "Pray,  sir,  what  is  steam}" — "Steam,  ma'am,  is — ah! 
steam  is — eh  !  ah  ! — steam  is  steam." — "  1  knew  that  chap  couldn't 
tell  ye,"  said  a  rough-looking  fellow  standing  by,  "  but  steam  is  a 
bucket  of  water  in  a  tremendous  perspiration  ! 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  d-evoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (beir-g  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  A.  B.  MAD  DOCK'S 
CELEBRATED  WORK  ON  INHALATION. 

IN  THE  TREATMENT  AND  CURE  OF 

CONSUMPTION.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS.  AND  OTHER 
DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 
BY  MEDICAL  INHALATION. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS  BY  DR   CHAS.  GREENE. 

First  American  edition,  from  fifth  London  edition,  where 
it  has  had  an  unprecedented  sale. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  invalids,  and  the  medical  profession  generally.  For- 
warded free  of  charge,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents; 
cloth  (gilt),  one  dollar.         C.  W.  VAN  HORN  &  Co.. 

No.  92  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wo  subjoin  a  few,  from  many  commendatory  notices 
and  reviews  from  the  English  and  American  medical  and 
other  j  )uruals : 

We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.  It  will  repay, 
not  only  a  serious  consideration,  but  a  patient  trial  of  its 
merits. — London  Medical  Journal.  Dec.  13.  1845- 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
suffer  from  Consumption,  Asthma,  or  Bronchitis,  should 
be  brought  into  extensive  circulation. — Oxford  University 
Herald,  Nov.  7.  1846. 

Dr.  Maddoek  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, and  whatever  there  is  good  in  inhalation  of  medi- 
cated vapor,  he  seems  to  have  ability  to  extract.  We  fear 
the  profession  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  this 
mode  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  laboring  under 
this  class  of  diseases. — New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  June. 
1855. 

[From  Prof.  James  Bryan,  editor  of  the  ''Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."] 

Dr.  Maddock's  book  on  inhalation  is  one  of  the  few 
which  have  been  issued  from  the  English  press  on  this 
subject.  Its  re-publication  in  this  country,  with  the  judi- 
cious notes  of  Dr.  Greene,  will  add  to  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  hoped,  excite  some  in- 
terest in  the  medical  profession  on  the  subject  of  inhala- 
tion, as  a  meaus  of  treating  pulmonary  affections.  With 
the  addition  of  modern  discoveries  in  physiology,  this 
mode  of  treating  these  diseases  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  some  atonement  made  for  the  long  neglect  which  in- 
halation has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  medical  men. 

James  Bryan,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 

july  28 

MISS  FENIMORE  COOPER'S  NEW  ROOK, 
NOW  READY. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

COUNTRY  LIFE :  ITS  RIIYME  AND  REASON. 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  FENIMORE  COOPER, 

Author  of  "Rural  Hours,'1  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 
from  designs  by  Dopier.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1  50; 
extra  gilt,  $2. 

*#*  The  publishers  forward  all  their  publications  free 
of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  within  3000 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  "Rural 
Hours'1 — the  talented  daughter  of  our  great  Novelist. — 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Miss  Cooper  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
New  York  Crayon. 

G-  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co  .  Publishers, 
july  14  3t  10  Park  Place. 

A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FOllTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautuul  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WAREBOOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

THE  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  BET- 
TER THEY  LIKE  IT. 
To  every  Teacher  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say,  examine  TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ORAMMAR,  and 
if  yfcu  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
july  7  4t  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Tkrms.  etc.,  will  be 
Bent  by  addressing  Prop.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON, MASS.    All  letters  strictly  confidential.  apr28 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phenix  Manufactory  of  WM.  V.  PRwliT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Kooers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  !{«>.•>  TON  TVI'E  FOUNDRY.  Sprino  Lane. 

This  Ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flao, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
j  ts  color  and  quality.  lam  jan  6 

FOR  SALE,  several  dozen  of  Dr.  WILSON'S  PER- 
FECTED DYSENTERY  POWDERS.  Apply 
to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON.  Norwich,  Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER, 
No.  164  Washington  Street.  Boston,  or  to  any  respectable 
druggist.  july  28 


FURNITURE 

AND 

CARPETING. 
Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 
corner  of  North,  and  124  &,  126  Hanover  Street. 
A.  H.  ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP 

Rich  Parlor,  Dining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

Viz.,  Brocatelles,  Plushes,  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN  GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Etc. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  MATTERSSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 
The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 
and  Low  Priced 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 
Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

[CP*  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.    Call  and  see  before  purchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  AND 

CARPET  WAREHOUSE, 
Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Also,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  1m— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dver's  Healing  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  aDd  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas.  etc. 

A.  H.  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyer,  Jr.), 
may  26       lmtf       Solt  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


A 


SAFE  and  reliable  medjeine— Da.  WILSON'S  PER- 
FECTED DYSENTERY  POWDERS.  july  28 


LADIES 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY 

SOLICITED 

TO  GIVE 

DICK'S   SPOOL  COTTON 

A  TRI  AL. 

ASK  FOB.  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.  LOGAN  &  Co., 

june  30  3uio  51  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WORLD  RENOWNED  KATIIA- 
IKON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  for  onlv  26  cents. 

HEAT1I,  WYNKOOP  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
june  30  eop4t  63  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rasj  la- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to"  I'mpru- 
tors  of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july_7  tf  

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  la 

New  York,  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,fil  Dev  St. 

Boston,  of.  HURNHAM  WEI/I'ON  &  <•».,!«  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of.  J.  W.  FARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore  of.  D.  McILVAIN. 

B  vltimore, of  STELLMAN,  IIINRICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  D.  H.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
.  BOSTON.   tf  june  16 

HAVE  you  procured  a  box  of  DR.  WILSON'S  PER. 
FECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS?  jy28 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

"We  have  just  published  a  valuable   Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING.    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country ,  ami  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  GEMj  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACIIEKS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.j  Boston. 

MODEL  IUELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— #60,  SP76,  $100,  #120,  $135,  $150  and  $176 
Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

"We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe ;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  $3  per  volume. 

IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 
TILE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY- 
DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME- 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Doixar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  earefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  formingan  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically A  paper  fob  the  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
go  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  u  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  00 

10        «  "     "    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receivo  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  1'lao  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York ;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Baglcy,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Boys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chcsnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  76  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

UOUSK  AND  LAND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  In  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 

T\YKR'S  HEALING  EMHROCATION— no  p»r- 
1  /  suasion  would  induce  thoso  who  have  used  it,  to  he 
for  a  moment  without  it.    Sold  by  all  druggists.  jy28 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  OLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPFST  PAPER  IN  THIS  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. — Dem.   Union,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate,  Bujf'alo,  N.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middtetoion  (Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark (N.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  Wane  v-i  lie  (Arkansas) 
Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  Gazette,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. —  Subscriber's  letter, Beaufort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
$3  a  3  ear. — Mississippi  Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. — Lady  subscript's  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentine'-. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it. —  Watchman, 
Montpelicr,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pace  with  its  rapid  improvement.—  Home 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  elegant  In  the 
wa>  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.— Winchester  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  d apart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  tne  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (  Ga  )  Journal. 

It  has  been  from  its  commencement,  infinitely  superior 
to  any  thing  in  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  (N.  Y)  Whig. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Hume  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ing and  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  ( Mass)  Rock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can, Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica  ( N.  Y. )  Atlas. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Democrat,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Sub- 
scriber's teller.  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Oa.ly  Times. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  scotches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  aU  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  tin-  known  wm-Wl,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings.. 

Terms  :— Invariably  in  Advance.— One  subscriber  one 
year,  #3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, rzo  oo. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
ahull  receive  the  sertntesnth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  #4  00. 

K7*  No  travelling  agente  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

[£7»  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

U .  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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CHANTREY'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  with  pleasure  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  of  Chantrey's  statue  of  Washington,  which  adorns 
theMowcr  hall  of  the  State  House.  The  drawing  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  our  paper.  This  statue  is  seen  by  many  thousands  of 
visitors  annually,  standing  as  it  does  in  a  place  which  every  stran- 
ger is  sure  to  visit.  The  head  is  modelled  from  Stuart's  famous 
portrait,  and  its  expression  is  dignified  and  commanding.  Yet, 
as  a  whole,  we  do  not  admire  this  statue.  The  costume  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  classic  and  historical  drapery,  and  the  result 
is  far  from  satisfactory  to  our  taste.  The  outer  garment  is  neither 
a  Roman  toga,  nor  a  military  cloak,  nor  a  collegiate  robe,  and 
whatever  it  is,  it  always  struck  us  as  being  clumsily  draped  and 
concealing  quite  too  much  of  the  figure.  Washington's  figure 
was  worthy  of  being  displayed  ;  it  was  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  art.  We  always  associate  his  presence  with  the  military  or  civic 
garb  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  we  prefer  to  see  him 
represented  in  one  or  the  other.  Whatever  be  the  rules  or  prac- 
tice of  art,  the  draping  of  our  Washington  is  an  exceptional  case. 
Hj  should  neither  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  like  a  Roman  athlete 


decked  in  the  trappings  of  a  pro-consul,  nor  muffled  up  like  an  old 
w  man.  We  prefer  to  see  him  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  But  there 
are  many  good  points  about  this  statue,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  hand  that  wrought  it.  Chantrcy  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius,  and  he  was  no  servile  follower  of  particular  schools  and 
particular  sculptors.  He  was  bold,  original  and  natural,  and  ex- 
erted, in  his  day,  a  great  influence  on  the  plastic  art  of  his  country. 
He  was  born,  in  1782,  in  Morton,  a  little  town  of  Derbyshire,  and 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession.  At  an  early  age,  however, 
while  at  school,  lie  gave  evidence  of  ability  and  tastes  for  a  very 
different  pursuit.  He  was  fond  of  making  models  in  clay  of  dif- 
ferent objects,  which  his  companions  considered  triumphs  of  art. 
One  day,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Sheffield,  on  his  way 
to  a  school  in  which  he  had  been  entered,  his  eye  chanced  to  be 
attracted  by  some  images  displayed  at  the  window  of  a  sculptor 
and  gilder,  named  Ramsay.  One  glance  sufficed  to  fix  his  des- 
tiny. Firmly  resolved  to  be  an  artist,  he  announced  his  intention 
to  his  mother,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  was 
permitted  to  commence  a  course  oc  study  under  Ramsay.  For 
three  years  he  remained  at  Sheffield,  drawing,  modelling  and  study- 


ing from  nature  with  unremitting  ardor.  In  1802,  ho  went  to 
London,  and  at  once  produced  a  sensation  by  his  vigorous  and 
freely-handled  bust  of  Home  Tooke.  He  then  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  city  of  London  an  order  to  execute  a  statue  ot 
George  III.,  which  met  with  general  approbation.  One  of  his 
finest  works,  and  one  well  known  by  the  medium  of  engravings, 
was  a  monument  in  Litchfield  Cathedral,  representing  two  sisters 
lying  in  each  other's  arms,  in  the  gentle  sleep  of  death.  The  ease 
and  naturalness  of  the  attitudes,  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  this 
group,  its  high  sentiment,  stamp  it  with  the  signet  of  true  genius, 
and  place  it  among  the  finest  efforts  of  modern  art.  Chantrcy 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  to  study  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  his  art,  but  he  never  departed  from  the  freedom  and  force 
of  his  own  natural  style.  His  bu6ts  are  admirable  productions, 
and  his  statues  of  great  men  have  a  certain  vigor  and  grandeur: 
which  attest  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  bronze  statue  of  Pitt 
executed  for  the  city  of  London,  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  manner  of  treating  historical  portraiture.  Although 
Chantrcy  did  not  possess  the  prolific  faculty  of  Canovn,  he  did 
enough  to  win  a  name  for  industry  as  well  as  genius. 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 
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«T  in»lt  njOnrTO*,  A-  K. 
fcOSTI  ICt».| 

CHAPTER  X^v**Ti%m.\ 


"  r^nit,"  laid  lw,  ~  the  eril  day*  . 
"  I  KMC  «M,  u,  r  fag*-" 
'I«Mm  iirgaaer  it.  1Mb 


nw  hece.asd  ft> 

av^dhry  e^nVav-r  ; 

WW*T  {^(/BiM-fkMf  I 

urv-her.  the  eiofai  K«mt  Goon*," 
^  Me  i*  w*«  cared  far,"        the  Ut 


"  That  4mt?r  »  'tajjorod  tbea  " 

klatfaa4«.    If  the  near*  of  hi*  arrevt 
«w».«t  take  air,  they  wdl  be  (warming  aboat  »ay  an." 

■  1*4  then*  eoane;  «t  will  fbght." 

"  Ferrado,  Ihm  faar*  yoocag,"  said  the  duke.  "  A  nbt  of 
anuor  wooW  'hade  ray  tmin.  TV-*t  latter  K»n  of  luxury  have 
weakened  kit  n/nrmp-.    I  max  have  a  *m*nr  arm  to  haa  upon." 

■  Tow  grace  know*  (bat  my  ant  aad  Efe  are  at  roar  disposal  " 

*  I  think  Mi,"  «a»d  the  dake.  *  Ferrado,  yon  mw  '•»•  nearer  ret 
to  me.  I  give  yoo  the  worm  aad  of  air  Mya- absolute  over 
thea* ;  yoo  will  only  be  (objected  to  air  pleasant." 

"  I  aw-ept  the  port  with  gratifa* ,"  replied  Ferrado. 

*  That  •■  not  all.    I  ata>t  bind  yoo  in  vet  rioter  bond.." 

"  The  gratitade  I  owe  yoo  is  a  -ufnorot  pledge  of  my  good  con- 
dart,"  ujd  the  eqaerry. 

*  Say,"  taid  the  dake,  ■  hear  roe  out  My  daughter,  Margarita, 
if  reported  lovely." 

"  V*«e  lovelier  in  aU  Parana." 

"  When  she  if  roar  bride,  Ferrado,  yoo  will  be  a*  dear  to  roe  as 
bersetf." 

"  The  prineect  a;  bride  !"  exclaimed  Ferrado.  "  Am  I  dream- 
|a|rf» 

"  Yoa  have  Kir  full  peruii»*ton  to  addrct*  her." 

"  Mr  liege,  my  liege '."  cried  Ferrado,  "  you  will  drire  roe  wild  I 
New  ilan-d  I  r«M*  roy  eyes  *o  high  a*  yoo  hat*  bid  me  look." 

"  Go,  good  Ferrado,"  said  die  duke,  pressing  hi*  hand,  "  mar- 
thai  oar  men,  arid  toe  vital  effort  ire  force  we  can  rely  on  in  case 
the  enemy  should  suddenly  atiail  n»." 

Ferrado,  after  a  warm  expreatiou  of  tiianks,  retired  from  the 
pretence  of  the  duke.    Had  be  really  forgotten  Estella '! 

An  usher  presented  himself,  and  announced  that  the  vassal  of  a 
lady  of  rank  craved  an  audience  witti  hit 

"  Admit  liim,"  said  die  duke. 


CHAPTER  XL 
TMjt  ajiaroBTL'ar.ii  or  MM  naV  ins,  nutiim. 

Tiik  'luke*!!  u»li<  r,  afl/rr  py-irinj;  lii«  orders,  withdrew,  and  im- 
mediately  afu-rwarU  introlu'r-d  our  ai^uainunce  of  the  rilla  of 
M'/iit<:  lit**,  Tonio  the  ji  -ut.  Tliw  marrelloun  individual  was 
attired  in  a  bran  new  j»arti-<  oU<red  »uit  which  lie  had  Mi  referr- 
ing for  a  gr»;at  MfJaaiM.  Tht  orunge-^iwney  and  -i-arlet  of  hU 
gann uU  wa«  alnolati'ly  dazzling,  in  hi<  opinion  at  least ;  and  he 
had,  inoreorer,  Ui  increaae  the  effc<-t  of  hi*  prtucnce,  Ix-dizened 
liimxdf  with  a  multitude  of  ribhoii*  of  rariouit  hn<K,  which  flaunu.-d 
and  HutK-n:d  alM;iit  him  a>>  lie  moved.  Such  wan  the  extraordinary 
pi-rMjuag<:  who,  n<4  one  whit  ahukhed  by  thiaVank  of  the  duke,  now 
went  throngh  a  nericf  of  the  moat  grotesque  »alu  tat  ions. 

"  Oum;  tho«:  unineaiung  gyrations,  fellow,"  said  the  duke, 
angrily.  "  I  need  not  n*k  what  thou  art,  I  ptnaWc  thou  art  a 
(Mt* 

"  Any  tool  can  «-e  that  with  half  an  eye,"  replied  the  jester. 
"  Von  have  hit  my  calling  exactly,  mo*t  serene  and  Irjti-pan  nt 
highni  ^  1  am  witty  and  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool  ;  it  is  mv 
prof- ..ion.  lint  then:  are  -o  many  amateur  fools  in  the  world, 
they  arc  spoiling  the  business." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  '"  said  the  duke,  impatiently. 

*'  'Flint  will  I  im  outiuciitl  v,  most  high-minded,  illustrious,  and 
Mm  r  i'>  !.<  aihlresscd-without-the-iitmo^t-respect  potentate." 

"  What  is  it,  then  '." 

"  Tonio,  for  dcfaolt  ot  a  better." 

"  And  whose  livery  do  von  we  ar  >." 

"  The  livery  of  folly  ;  hence  I  am  everybody's  knuvc,  your  fcc- 
rei,.-  Tranfpamiry,  Hut  most  particularly  and  esjM-cially  am  I 
■uTcctcd  to  the  service  of  a  very  high,  very  mighty,  very  noble, 
worthy,  accomplish) d,  beneficent,  refined  tad  amiable  prince,  who 
dwclleth  on  tin:  elevated  Hummit  of  the  hill,  monticule  or  moun- 
tain, callcil  hi  the  vulgar,  .M)>nt)-  Ito-a." 

"Onllio  Brignldl !" 

"  Vour  iuimiD  iilat)-  ami  I'dulgi-nt  excellency  has  named  him." 
"  Ami  what  brought  you  hither  ?" 

"  Marry,  your  magnanimous  highness,  these  same  well-knit  and 
elegantly  modelled  legs  of  mine,  after  which  those  of  the  Apollo 
would  have  been  moulded  had  I  lived  a  couple  of  thousand  vcars 
ago.  Not  that  I  am  compelled  always  to  go  on  foot,  tremendous 
sovereign  ;  for  in  this  world  folly  rides  and  wifdom  walks.  But 
on  tlii-  oo  a-ioii,  my  mull-  was  all'ci'ted  to  the  u»e  of  a  ladv — and 
sin-  wa  m  noble  la  iist ;  I  menu  the  mule,  craving  your  excellencv's 
Bnrdon,M 

"  And  pray,  sirrah,  what  is  the  rJbjMt  of  your  \  isit  '." 
"  If  I  w>  pi  to  tell  you  it  was  to  see  the  glories  of  your  illustrious 
MUM,  I  ^lioulil  l»-  telling  a  falsehood,  like  your  courtier.-  ,  my  luxu- 


Tht 


"  Ttmt  wajr,"  and  be,  briar  hold  of  the  jeaarx,  at 
door  oaporiae  to  that  by  which  he  had  eajamd. 

**  No,  aha  way,  my  laaanaa  fiiead,"  »a<d  the  jeatcr.  ■  Here  * 
a  lady  wkhuat-" 

"  Away  with  tan  r  and  the  duke. 

■  Bat  your  highann  -"  pleaded  the  jeaaer. 

"  BeaKrre  the  villain  from  air  right  T  cried  the  dmke,  waring  bit 


fco,  in  cpite  of  ftragwjea,  aad  of  oatcriet  that  made  the  vaulted 
rhaaaher  ring,  the  nnfrjrtnnate  jeater  wa*  borne  awar  to  darance 

rik. 

I>nnng  the  interview  between  the  dake  aad  the  jester,  Fr trade 
Montaldo,  in  retiring  from  the  aadiear«-rooBi,  aaezperardiy  en- 

eonntere»l  Eatella.  He  coald  not  bat  f.tl  nattered  by  the  warm 
glow  of  pieatare  that  lighted  ap  her  fare  a>  the  recognized  him. 
She  advanced  to  meet  him  at  if  he  had  been  an  old  friend  ;  far  she 
lacked  the  experience  which  would  have  taught  her  to  soppre** 
her  frank  emotioai. 

"  Yoo  here,  rignor !"  the  exclaimed.  "  I  am  glad  to  find  one 
fare  I  can  recognize  among  ail  these  tunngei  « oonlenaacea." 

While  she  wa*  (peaking,  Ferrado  waa  mentally  comparing  her 
attraction-  with  tbo*e  of  the  prince**,  and  hi*  heart  coald  not  help 
acknowledging  that  they  far  out-hone  those  of  the  titled  lady. 

"  I  care  not  to  ask  by  what  chance  we  have  again  met,  lady," 
aaid  the  equerry.    "  Whatever  it  if,  it  is  a  blessed  one." 

"  My  errand  is  a  sad  one,"  said  Estella.  "  I  came  to  seek  my 
brother,  hurried  away  from  me,  by  a  troop  of  the  duke's  men,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  here,"  said  the  equerry, 
evasively. 

"  Why  was  lie  lirougbt  hither,  sir  >  You  can  tell  me  all  about 
him — you  belong  to  aha  court." 

"  I  am  Ferrado  Montaldo,  late  master  of  the  horse,  now  raised 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  by  the  generosity  of  my  prince." 

"  Then  you  are  in  favor  with  him,  sir,"  exclaimed  Estella. 
"  And  you  will  place  his  sister  in  the  way  to  aid  him." 

"  I  cannot  think  your  brother  is  in  danger,  signora." 

"  In  danger,  Signor  Montaldo !  No !  Wliat  has  he  done  to 
endanger  him  ?  But  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  can  procure  me  an  interview  with  him." 

"  For  that  privilege,  lady,  you  must  apply  to  the  duke,"  replied 
Ferrado. 

"  But  yon  will  be  my  friend — will  yon  not  •"  asked  Estella,  per- 
suasively. "  You  will  not  desert  the  cause  of  two  innocent  per- 
sons, Signor  Montaldo." 

"  You  may  rely  u|jou  my  service:;  when  they  can  1*  effectively 
rendered,"  said  Ferrado.  And  he  meant  what  he  said.  The  im- 
pression the  Isjauty  and  gentleness  of  Kstella  had  produced  u|>on 
him  at  first  sight  was  deepened  by  the  second  interview. 

"  Will  you  not  go  before  the  duke  with  me  now  V 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot.  He  has  just  assigned  me  a 
duty  to  perform.  As  soon  as  that  task  is  despatched ,  I  will  has- 
ten back  to  the  palace  to  receive  your  command-.  But  you  need 
no  friend  with  the  duke.  Your  own  beauty  and  eloquence  will  be 
the  best  advocates  of  your  cause.  Adieu,  lady — you  can  reiy 
ujion  my  sympathy  ami  aid." 

Kstella  f  it  animated  ami  encouraged  hy  this  brief  interview. 
She  hail  secured  one  friend — and  a  powerful  one — at  the  court 
of  Panna.  While  she  awaited  with  some  anxiety  a  summons  to 
the  presence  of  the  duke,  she  was  startled  hy  the  shouts  and  out- 
cries of  Tonio,  M  he  was  borne  away.  Alarmed  beyond  expres- 
sion at  this  occurrence,  anil  unwilling  to  desert  her  servant  in  his 
hour  of  need,  she  suddenly  made  her  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
iluk)-,  and  to  her  astonishment,  found  him  alone.  The  drapery 
which  masked  the  door  hy  which  the  jester  had  ben  carried  away 
had  dropped  and  hung  us  motionless  as  if  it  had  never  been 
disturlied. 

The  duke  rose  and  saluted  his  visitor. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,"  said  he,  "  you  arc  one  so  near  to  me  in 
blood,  that  I  should  recognise  you  at  the  first  glance,  as  my 
brother's  child." 

"  You  see  before  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  maiden,  simply,  "  Es- 
tella— Giulio's  sister." 

"  And  is  it  to  see  Giulio  or  myself  that  you  have  rioted  Far- 
ma  '"  asked  the  duke,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  Both,  your  grace,"  replied  Estella,  falteringly.  "  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  only  through  you  that  I  can  see  my  brother." 

"  Why  this  anxiety  about  your  brother,  maiden  ?  I  hail  an  ur- 
gent desire  to  sec  him — I  sent  an  escort  for  him  and  he  is  here." 

"  When-,  my  lord  '."  inquired  Estella,  fixing  her  bright  eyes  on 
the  sovereign. 

"  Where  he  hits  no  longer  the  power  to  harm  mo,"  replied  the 
duke,  sternly. 

"  Duke  of  Parma  !"  said  Estella,  slinking  off  her  embarrassment 


Bwat  wafiaaa. 

'Ah!  TM  Ikawe  aMaaf*da»d*ar  crioi 
Ltaredr  iiUMlJ  me  done.    "T*a  fr^rrt.  garl, 

■  IIdi  Asa  I  aat  Doke  of  Parana  r" 

By  what  tide  f 
■  By  the  tide  of  mm  < 


have  friend?,  my  lord.  ! 
was  peroral,  d  to  rei 

best  to  make  bio  lore  u  tataa.  at — those 
cent-    Yoo  hare  deprived  him  of  the  dearest 
liberty,  and  have  tha*  absolved 
to  keep  the  peace." 

"  Yoa  talk  like  a  politiriaa,"  aaid  the  doke.  "These  ianatfl 
cannot  have  corac  to  yoo  lataiiively.  No,  no,  I  see  h  all.  Toor 
brother  has  canvassed  with  yoa  all  the  chances  of  mi  ff  latif 
maud  his  strength,  and  prepared  far  rebellion.1* 

"  Too  aioog  bnm — foully  wrong  htm,"  cried  Estella,  warmly. 
"  I  have  often  beard  him  deny  the  right  of  an  individual  to  risk 
the  aaorry  of  a  people  in  the  eoovuhaoa  of  a  rival  war,  even  am 
regain  a  throne  of  which  be  was  wroogfallv  dinni— land  *1MJ 
peace  of  Parma  was  dearer  to  Giulio  than  his  personal  aggran- 
dizement." 

"  I  lielicve  h  not,"  said  the  duke.    "  I  belicTe  he  waa  aujuin| 
concluding  measures  with  the  I)u».    of  Milan  to  strike  for  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Parma." 

-  You  have  been  grossly  deceived — or  your  fears  have  deceived 
you,"  said  Estella.  "  No  su;-h  thought  ever  entered'  Giulio's  soul." 

••  He  never  allowed  you  to  fathom  it.-  dark  depths,  then,"  re- 
plied the  duke.  "  I  am  convinced  ti.a:  h.-  was  ia  lei_-u.'  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan." 

"  O,  beware  of  Milan,  my  lord  !"  >iid  Estella.  "  Her  duke  ia 
the  soul  of  chivalry — his  lam-es  are  the  !>.  st  in  Italy.  \Vhen  he 
marches  against  Parma,  the  knell  of  your  power  is  tolled." 

"  I  laugh  to  scorn  the  prophecy,  <ar\."  was  tlie  duke's  reply. 
"  I  feared  but  one  man — and  that  man  is  in  my  power." 

"  Set  him  free,  and  you  are  safe."  said  Estella. 

"  I  accept  no  counsel  from  your  lips,"  said  tlie  duke. 

'•  Duke  of  Parma !"  cri  il  tlie  maiden.  ••  I  came  hither  to  im- 
plore my  brother's  liberation.  I  now  uo  longer  ask  it  for  my  sake 
— 1  warn  you  to  set  him  free  for  yours." 

"  Were  an  angel  to  plead  for  him,  I  would  spurn  the  suppliant." 

"  Then  hear  me  !"  said  Estella.  "  Cliristendom  sliall  know 
from  these  lips  that  you  are  a  false  and  traitorous  sovereign.  I 
will  go  fruni  court  to  court  and  proclaim  that  Francisco  of  Parma 
is  a  false  knight — unworthy  of  the  spurs  he  wears.  I  will  set  np 
my  banner,  and  summon  all  true  knights  to  rally  round  it.  These 
towers  may  be  stormed,  for  mighty  as  they  seem,  while  there  ia 
justice  in  Heaven  and  valor  on  earth,  there  is  hope  for  us.  My 
tongue  shall  lieeome  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  thy  shame  and  my 
brother's  wrongs." 

"Verily  yon  are  transformed,  maiden !"  cried  the  duke,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  admiration.  "  Minerva — Bellona — what  shall  I 
call  you  ?" 

"  You  know  not,  proud  duke,  what  a  woman — a  young  maiden 
— may  achieve,  when  stung  by  a  sense  of  intolerable  injury." 

"  Nay,  fair  one,  I  know  full  well  the  power  of  a  woman's  plead- 
ing. I  grant  that  your  enmity  would  prove  most  formidable.  I 
frankly  confess  that  you  might,  in  a  few  days,  hy  the  influence  of 
your  beauty  and  your  admirable  cloquene-e,  arouse  a  mighty  host 
against  me.  But  there  is  one  condition  to  your  success  that  you 
have  doubtless  overlooked." 

"  Name  it  !" 

"  Your  lilietty." 

"  I  do  not  understand  yon." 

"  When  an  individual  liecomes  dangerous  to  the  state,"  pur- 
sued the  duke,  "  sex  is  no  longer  regarded.  Though  we  may 
deem  the  limbs  of  a  woman  too  delicate  to  weur  chains,  yet  we 

may  restrain  her  fury  within  solid  walls." 
'•  You  cannot  mean — " 

"  I  mean  simply — that  as  your  relative,  and,  consequently, 
your  natural  guardian,  in  the  incompetene-y  of  your  brother — to 
hold  you  a  prisoner." 

"  Ah  I"  cried  Estella,  perceiving  at  a  glance  the  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.    "  Why  did  I  come  hither  unarmed !" 

The  duke  clapped  his  hands  thrice.  Three  or  four  nttendanta 
answered  the  summons. 

"  Convey  this  lady  to  my  daughter's  apartments,"  said  he. 
"  Place  a  guard  without,  and  sec  that  she  leaves  them  not,  on  peril 
of  your  lives.  Now,  maiden,"  he  added,  "  I  think  your  eloquence 
will  do  me  little  harm." 

"  False  el nke  I"  retorted  Estella,  "  wc  shall  yet  lie  avenged." 

With  these  words  on  her  lips,  she  was  harried  away. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

SC55HISE   a  THE  PKISOK. 

Giclio,  sirring  in  his  lonely  cell,  a  prey  to  those  anxieties  and 
irritations  which  beset  the  bravest  hearts  in  the  first  hours  of  im- 
prisonment, was  rouse-d  from  his  unpleasant  reverie.-,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  darken,  by  the  heavy  footstep  of  the  jailor, 
which  he  bad  already  learned  to  distinguish  from  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. Bat  he  could  not  hear,  for  it  was  light  as  a  snow-flake, 
the  footstep  of  a  companion.  The  heavy  iron  door  was  cautious- 
ly swung  back,  the  l.nrly  fignre  of  the  jailor  darkened  the  thresh- 
old as  it  passed  it,  and  the  sudden  radiance  from  the  lamp  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  at  first  prevented  the  prisoner  from  seeing  that 
the  man  was  not  alone.  As  his  custodian  withdrew,  after  placing 
the  lamp  in  a  socket  attached  to  one  of  the  stone  pillars,  Giulio 
became  aware  of  a  tall  and  slender  figure,  shrouded  in  a  mantle, 
that  remained  liehind.  Deeming  this  personago  a  companion  in 
misfortune,  he  advanced  and  said  : 

"  Stranger,  I  know  not  your  name,  but  I  welcome  you  to  a 
gloomy  lot." 

"I  am  no  stranger,"  said  a  silvery  voice,  in  reply,  and  as  the 
Teil  parted  and  the  mantle  fell,  Giulio  recognized  the  Princess 
Margarita. 

He  bowed  coldly. 

"  Signor.-.,"  said  he,  "  methinks  you  mi  Jit  hive  spared  your- 
self the  trouMe  of  coming  to  witness  the  triumph  of  your  father's 
tyranny  and  of  your  contrivance." 

"  My  contrivance  !  Giulio — prince  !"  cried  the  duke's  daughter, 
tears  succeeding  to  the  passing  glow  of  indignation  which  had  at 
first  tinged  her  checks. 

"  Arc  yon  not  my  enemy  !"  asked  Ginlio,  sternly. 

"  Your  enemy  !"  She  cou'.d  say  no  more — her  heart  was  too 
full. 

"  Was  I  not  arrested  in  your  own  apartment,  whither  you  had 
invited  me  >." 

"  True — but  I  knew  not  my  father's  intentions  toward  you.  I 
was  thunderstruck  when  you  were  seized — the  atrocity  of  the  act 
paralvzed  my  powers,  and  believe  me,  I  experienced  the  deepest 
shame,  the  greatest  distress,  at  this  violation  of  the  rites  of  hospi- 
talitv  and  the  claims  of  blood.  Were  not  such  my  feelings,  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  I  should  not  be  here  alone,  at  this  honr.  What 
— who  could  have  induced  yon  to  form  so  unfavorable  an  opinion 
of  me — to  think  me  so  mean,  >o  guilty  a  wretch  ?" 

Giulio  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  "  your  own  page,"  but  he 
closed  his  lips  ere  the  words  found  utterance.  Though  thorough- 
ly convinced  by  the  manner  no  less  than  by  the  words  of  the 
princess,  that  she  had  been  grossly  slandered,  lie  could  not  in  hon- 
or surrender  the  page — guilty  of  libel  though  he  were — to  her  le- 
gitimate indignation.  The  boy  had  undertaken  to  perform  a 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  service,  and  that  obligation  should  can- 
cel his  other  fault,  however  great. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  I  have  sinned  against  you  in  my 
thoughts,  prompted  by  appearances  which,  to  the  excited  mind 
of  a  man  in  my  situation,  seemed  convincing  proof.  But  I  blu-h 
to  have  entertained  them,  even  for  a  moment — to  have  thought 
you  for  a  moment  other  than  the  angel  you  are." 

"  I  have  ventured  hither,"  said  the  princess,  in  a  low  tone, 
1  using  the  authority  my  rank  gives  me,  and  abusing  the  confi- 
dence my  father  reposes  in  me,  in  obedience  to  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  which  bade  me  see  you — beg  you  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
tell  you  that  in  the  very  heart  of  your  enemy's  stronghold,  you 
had  one  powerful  friend,  devoted  to  your  cause." 

"  Then  I  have  friends  within  and  without  the  garrison  !"  cried 
Giulio. 

"  I  have  other  news  for  you,"  said  the  princess.  "  Your  sister 
is  at  Parma." 

"  My  sister  here  !" 

"  She  came  hither  to  seek  you,  and  demand  your  liberation  of 
the  duke." 

"Alas!  why  did  she  place  herself  in  his  power?    Why  did  she 
not  remain  at  Monte  Rosa  ?" 
"  She  is  imprisoned  here." 

"  Estella  imprisoned  !  Her  delicate  form  sketched  on  the  cold 
floor  of  a  cell !" 

"Nay — hear  me  !"  said  the  princess,  with  a  smile.  "  The  duke 
is  not  so  hard-hearted  as  to  treat  a  woman  with  that  severity.  She 
has  a  gentler  jailor  than  yourself.  She  is  entrusted  to  my  charge 
and  secluded  within  my  apartments." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  then,  so  long  as  she  is  with  you.  But 
tell  me,  signora — my  sister  came  not  to  Parma  alone  V 

"No;  your  faithful  servant,  the  jester,  came  with  her." 

"  Faithful  fellow  !   We  aie  all  then  in  the  power  of  our  enemy." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  jester  is  imprisoned.  I  could 
not  procure  his  immediate  liberation.  But  I  have  ordered  Mattco 
to  place  him  in  your  cell." 

"  Thanks — thanks — you  arc  indeed  an  angel  of  mercy,  and  your 
presence  to-night  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  dark  chambers 
of  my  heart.  Beautiful  princess,  it  was  a  providence  by  which 
wc  met ;  you  are  now  my  Providence,  as  you  come  on  your  er- 
rand of  mercy.  I  lift  my  eyes  to  you  as  a  superior  being  ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  your  dazzling  attributes,  I  dare  to  love  you,  and 
confess  it." 

The  princess  trembled  with  emotion.  Giulio  took  her  hand  and 
kneeled  at  her  feet. 

"  0,  say  not  that  you  deride  my  suit  and  arc  offended  at  mv 
daring.  I  cannot  control  my  emotions,  I  cannot  conceal  my 
wish  .s.  There  is  a  wide,  wide  gu'.f  lietween  yourself  and  me  ; 
hut  it  may  be  overleaped.    Fortune  may  smile  upon  me." 

"  Your  fortune  would  be  my  father's  ruin,"  said  the  princess. 

"  For  your  dear  sake,  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head.  In 


any  event  his  life  shall  be  sacred.    Bnt  yon  turn  away — yon  are 
offended."' 

The  princess  had  concealed  her  face,  but  her  tears  foil  npon  the  | 
hand  that  grasped  hers.    Thos?  tears  were  a  revelation. 

"  P-.-arest  Margarita,  you  do  not  hate  me :  those  are  not  tears 
of  grief  and  anger." 

A  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  reply. 

'•  It  is  not  walls  of  ston;  that  make  a  prison  !"  cried  Ginlio.  joy- 
ou-ly,  as  he  clasped  the  princess  in  his  arm-,  and  dared  to  imprint 
a  first  kiss  on  her  lips.    "  You  have  made  this  cell  an  Eden  :  yon 
;  have  given  me  more  than  life — yon  have  given  mo  a  motive  for 
living." 

The  princess  gently  extricated  herself  from  his  embrace. 
"  Giulio,"  she  said,  "  I  have  remained  here  too  long.    My  place 
is  elsewhere.    I  must  he  active  in  your  behalf." 

■  Go  then,  dearest,  since  it  must  lie  so."  said  Ginlio,  '*  and  tell 
I  my  sister  that  I  am  happy.    Tell  her  all ;  tell  her  that  we  love  I 
|  each  other.    And  for  my  part,  whatever  may  be  my  fare,  this  mo-  I 
i  ment  of  bliss  will  atone  for  every  pang  that  tyranny  can  inflict  on 
me.    Good  night,  sweetest,  I  must  not  detain  you,  though  every 
moment  of  your  presence  is  a  priivless  joy." 

And  so.  with  one  more  embrace,  the  lovers  parted.  Giulio 
paced  his  narrow  cell  with  as  light  a  step  as  if  he  were  in  the  en- 
joyment of  full  liberty.  He  forgot  the  scene.  The  prison  walls 
crumbled  away.  The  blue  sky  of  Italy  was  overhead,  flowers 
'  springing  up  at  his  feet,  the  melody  of  bird*  and  falling  waters 
in  his  ears,  and  she  beside  him,  the  charm  and  joy  of  his  exis- 
tence. From  this  paradisiacal  dream  he  was  recalled  to  earth  by 
die  grating  of  liis  door  upon  its  hinges.  A  light  figure  stole  to 
his  side.    It  was  the  page. 

"  So  soon  returned,  my  Mercury  !"  said  Giulio. 
"  I  returned  long  ago,"  said  the  page,  "  but  I  could  not  come 
hither  before.    Indeed,  I  had  not  many  leagues  to  ride,  for  I  met 
I  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  anus,  and  on  the  march." 
"  Hither !" 
"  Ay.  my  lord." 

"  Then  Heaven  be  praised.    Liberty  is  not  But  distant." 
"  Ere  to  morrow's  dawn  you  will  hear  the  trumpets  of  Milan  at 
the  gates." 

"  Gallant  kinsman  !"  cried  Giulio.  "  Would  I  were  free  to 
share  your  danger  and  mount  with  yon  to  the  assault.  Boy,  yon 
have  done  me  a  priceless  sen-ice ;  if  fortune  smile,  I  will  requite 
you  loyally." 

"  Your  words  are  an  ample  compensation,"  said  the  page. 
•'  But  if  I  might  crave  a  lioon,  I  would  pray  you  to  bestow  on  me 
thai  little  ring  I  sec  on  your  left  hand." 

"  It  has  no  value,  it  is  a  simple  circlet  of  gold,"  said  the  prince, 
drawing  off  the  ring. 

"  Have  you  not  worn  it  ?"  askc-d  the  page,  reproachfully. 

"  You  are  sentimental,"  said  the  prince,  smiling  |  "  but  take  it, 
and  let  it  lie  a  token  of  friendship.  And  if,  intoxicated  by  free-  j 
dom  and  success,  Giulio  Veroni  forget  his  obligation  to  you,  the 
sight  of  that  ring  will  recall  it  to  his  mind.  But  fear  not.  boy — 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  shall  not,  I  think,  exhibit  the  infirmity  of 
princes — ingratitude.    And  now,  good  night." 

The  page  kneele-d  and  kissed  the  prince's  hand.  His  lips  were 
warm  and  soft,  and  he  shed  tears  as  he  performed  this  act  of 
homage.  Giulio  smiled,  though  he  was  touched  at  this  boyish 
enthusiasm. 

"  I  have  certainly  die  faculty  of  making  fuiends,"  he  thought,  as 
the  door  closeel  on  his  retiring  visitor. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  was  making  preparations  to  retire  for 
the  night,  when  the  door  agaiu  swung  open  to  admit  another  pris- 
oner, and  was  then  again  locked.  The  new  comer  rushed  forward 
and  threw  himself  at  the  prince's  feet.    It  was  Tonio,  the  jester. 

"  Master!  master!"  said  the  faithful,  fellow,  "we  have  fallen  on 
evil  days.  Don't  blame  me.  I  would  have  prevented  the  scoun- 
drels from  getting  at  you  in  the  villa,  but  they  surprised  me.  I 
was  helpless." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you.  I  never  doubted  your  fidelity,"  said  the 
prince,  raising  hiin. 

"  We  are  all  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant,"  said  the  jester,  dismal- 
ly. "  Yourself,  the  signorina  and  the  poor  fool.  What  will  be- 
come of  us  ?  Marry,  1  fear  that  they  will  send  the  signorina  to  a 
convent  for  life — you  will  be  beheaded,  and  as  for  me,  they'll  make 
minced  meat  of  me  with  their  chopping  knives  and  toss  me  to  the 
dogs." 

"  You  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  the  princ-e. 

"  Then  1  speak  in  character,"  moaned  the  jester,  "and  that's  a 
great  consolation.  It  doesn't  much  matter  about  me.  For  I've 
lived  like  a  fool,  and  it's  a  sort  of  promotion  to  die  like  a  martyr. 
But  you,  my  noble  young  master,  the  flower  of  Italy,  to  be  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  ferocity  of  an  avuncular  relative.  O, 
why  were  uncles  ever  invented  !  I  am  glad  I  was  a  foundling,  and 
never  troubled  with  relations.  Once  1  had  great  expectations — 
cultivated  a  red  mark  on  my  left  shoulder  and  expected  to  prove 
the  heir  to  a  title  unci  u  principality.  But  1  don't  want  mv  rela- 
tives to  come  forward  now.    I'm  afraid  of  'em." 

"  I  didn't  exjiect  you  to  be  downcast,"  said  the  prince. 

"  O,  of  course  not !  It's  my  duty  to  l>c  funny  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. But  let  me  tell  you,  master  of  mine,  that  professional 
gaycty  is  the  least  reliable  of  ull  resources,  nud  if  thvy  were  to 
hang  me  to-morrow  morning,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  the  least 
bit  of  a  joke  with  Jac  k  Ketch.  It's  your  sad  clogs  that  are  merry 
ones  in  the  lust  of  the  drama." 

"  But  wc  haven't  got  to  the  BBMON  oiiuies  yet,  my  friend,"  said 
the  prince,  smiling.    "  1  have  good  news  for  you." 

"  Not  before  they're  wanted." 

"  Hear  me — if  you  can  be  rational  one  moment." 

"  I'm  all  ears,  like  a  donkey,"  said  the  jester. 


••  The  Dnke  of  Milan  is  marching  on  Parma." 
"  Good  !"  cried  the  jester. 

"  II-  will  bo  here  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  furthest." 

••  Botter  !"  exdaimed  Tonio.  "  Go  on.  my  lord,  this  is  fine." 

•■  You  can  conjecture  what  will  happeu  next." 

"  Or  I  wore  no  conjuror."  replied  the  jesrer.  "A  demand  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Refusal.  Slam  king  ! 
cut  and  slash,  kick  and  hack,  gunpowder  and  steel,  broken  he-ads, 
battering  rams,  lots  of  smoke — glory  and  victory.  We  are  free — 
the  usurper  falls  inro  our  hands.  We  torture  him  a  little,  just  by 
way  of  pastime,  then  c-hopotFhis  head  and  set  it  on  the  city  gates 
as  a  warning  to  all  such  carrion  scoundrels." 

"  Xo.  Tonio.  Icanishment  is  the  heaviest  penalty  1  cou'.d  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  inflict  on  my  worst  enemy." 

"  You  are  too  merciful  by  half.  But  are  you  sure  of  your  intel- 
ligence, my  lonl  '." 

"  As  of  my  life." 

"  Who  informed  you  !" 

"  An  angel." 

"  Enough.    I  iloubt  no  longer.    And  now,  master — Ut  us  go 
to  sleep  and  dream  of  a  glorious  awakening  on  the  morrow." 
[Tel  BK  UOMTIMUKD.] 
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AN  INDIAN  LEGEND. 


BY   MRS.  M.   E.  ROIllSSOX. 

We  pausc^l  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  near  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  a  bright  golden  tinge 
foil  upon  the  waters,  gilding  the  glassy  surface  beautifully. 

'•  Look  across  in  that  direction,"  said  my  companion. 

"  I  see  a  precipice  of  imposing  height."  I  replied. 

"  There  is  a  singular  legend  connected  with  the  history  of  yon 
pile  of  jagged  rocks  ;  every  foot  of  this  soil  was  once  trodden  by  red 
men;  the  original  and  just  owners  of  this  wide  and  fertile  valley," 
returned  my  friend.  "  Yonder  was  an  Indian  village-,  but  no  nic-- 
menrOCS  remain  to  tell  us  that  this  romantic  place  was  formerly 
the  home  of  a  powerful  tril>e.  The  children  of  Wapesha  sported 
on  these  verdant  banks,  and  the  maidens  bathed  in  these  waters, 
and  listened  to  love-tales  beneath  these  sylvan  shades. 

••  It  chanced  that  a  young  hunter  became  enamored  of  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  his  tribe.  He  was  brave  and  hand- 
some. There  was  none  swifter  in  the  chase  or  more  cunning  on 
the  war-path.  Ho  was  successful  with  the  maiden,  but  not  with 
her  parents,  for  he  was  without  rank  ;  while  a  notable  chief  was 
his  rival.  Unfortunately,  the  red  men,  like  the  pale  faevs,  have 
regard  to  earthly  distinctions,  and  titles  have  charms  for  their 
ears.  The  untitled  suitor  was  bidden  to  go  his  way,  and  treated 
with  marked  harshness  and  contempt  by  the  relations  of  the  In- 
dian damsel.  She  was  closely  watched  to  prevent  stolen  interviews, 
and  every  artifice  was  used  to  keep  the  lovers,  apart. 

"  One  day  the  hunter  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  her  in  the  for- 
est, when  he  again  repeated  the  oft-told  talc  of  devotion,  and  she 
renewed  her  premise  to  wed  •him,  or  never  become  the  wife  of 
warrior  or  chief.  The  sharp  eyes  of  the  hunter  detected  a  form 
gliding  from  tree  to  tree,  and  presently  he  hoard  the  click  of  a 
lock,  admonishing  him  of  his  peril.  A  timely  change-  of  |>osition 
saved  his  life  ;  a  ball  cut  the  air  close  to  his  head,  striking  :-.u  oak 

beyond. 

" '  You  do  well !'  cried  the  hunter,  calling  the  young  man  by- 
name, "  to  come  forth  to  shoot  a  neighbor  as  you  would  kill  a 
pale-face.  What  is  my  crime,  that  I  de-serve  to  be  hunted  like 
a  buck  !' 

" '  You  have  been  told  that  my  sister  is  promised  to  a  power- 
ful chief,  and  that  you  must  have  no  more  love-talk  with  her. 
You  deserve-  to  die  for  your  audacity  !'  replied  the  girl's  brother. 

"  The  hunter  had  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  knife  and  toma- 
hawk at  his  belt. 

"'You  are  in  my  power!'  he  proudly  replied.  1 1  can  kill  you 
in  a  moment,  but  I  scorn  such  wickedness.  Besides,  your  dc-sth 
would  distress  the  maiden  I  love  ;  depart  in  safety,  unpunished 
for  your  treachery,  and  remember  I  have  given  you  your  life." 

" '  I  will  go,  but  my  lister  shall  go  w  ith  mo,  and  you  can  go  to 
your  lodge  and  weep  like  a  Bquuw.'  retorted  the  young  man. 

" 1  Come,  foolish  one,  your  future  husband  awaits  you  at  the 
lodge-,'  added  her  brother. 

"  '  My  future  husband  is  before  you,  if  I  am  destined  to  have 
one  on  the  earth  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  I  despise  the  man  you  name  !' 

"  Her  brother  laughed  contemptuously,  and  taking  her  by  the 
ami,  led  her  toward  his  father's  lodge.  When  she  was  taken  bo- 
fore  her  relatives,  they  covered  her  with  reproac  hes,  accusing  her 
of  nnmaidenly  conduct.  All  her  spirit  w  as  Housed  by  their  taunts. 

"  •  I  see  plainly, '  she  said,  1  that  you  are  not  my  parents.  My 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  must  have  died  when  I  was  an 
infant,  leaving  me  to  the  can1  and  affection  of  strangers  !  I  will 
go  to  seek  my  relations  in  the  land  of  shadows.  They  will  ho 
glad  to  sec  me,  and  console  me  for  the  misery  I  have  suffered.' 

"  She  hastened  from  the  lodge,  stepped  into  a  canoe,  and  pad- 
dled swiftly  for  yonder  eUff,  Her  friends  watched  her  movement! 
with  silent  terror,  until  they  saw  her  touch  the  shore  and  climb 
the  jagged  height  ;  then  they  cried  out  in  remorse,  and  ran  to  ar- 
rest her  purpose.  But  they  were  loo  late  to  reach  the  spot.  They 
saw  her  upon  the  summit,  and  the  words  of  her  death  song 
were  borne  mournfully  to  their  cars.  They  shouted  their  sorrow, 
they  promised  in  vain  ;  if  she-  heard  their  w  ild  adjurations,  she 
heeded  them  not,  but  scorned  their  late  repentance.  She  chanted 
her  wrongs,  called  on  the  final  Spirit,  tossed  her  arms  in  the  air, 
and  leaped  from  the  dizzy  height.  The  waters  of  the  hike  closed 
over  her,  and  her  conscience-stricken  relatives  saw  her  no  more." 
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EAST  INDIA  SILK  WORN.    ROMRYX  CYNTHIA. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  and  beautiful  repre- 
sentation ot  the  Jiomly.r  Cynthia,  locally  called  the  Arrixdjl  Errin, 
which  produces  the  silk  from  which  are  wrought  the  famous 
Indian  foulards,  so  noted  for  their  solidity,  as  well  ns  furnishing 
material  for  the  fabrication  of  the  stuff  which  clothes  entire  pop- 
ulations in  the  British  East  Indies.  The  engraving  represents  a 
branch  of  the  Palma  Christi,  on  which  is  seen  the  chenille  or  silk 
worm,  arrived  at  that  stage  where  it  spins  its  cocoons.  Attached 
to  the  branch  are  two  cocoons,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture the  perfect  animal,  a  magnificent  dark  butterfly,  shaded  with 
brown,  yellow  and  black.  In  the  East  Indies  this  worm  produces 
at  least  "seven  crops  annually.  Its  prolific  nature  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  silk  it  yields,  have  long  rendered  it  an  object  of  at- 
tention to  the  silk  growers  of  Euro|>e,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  acclimate  it  in  that  continent.  It  appears  that  lat- 
terly these  efforts  have  been  frowned  with  success.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  worm  was 
not  an  easy  matter.  As 
it  has  a  number  of  gener- 
ations every  year,  the  pha- 
ses of  its  life  are  so  short 
that  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  transport  to  Europe 
eggs  or  living  cocoons, 
because  they  hatched  out 
and  died  on  the  passage. 
Two  learned  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Barutfi  and  Ber- 
gonzi,  who  experimented 
on  the  subject,  annoyed  at 
receiving  eggs  and  co- 
coons hutched  or  dead, 
conceived  the  idea  of 
abridging  the  duration  ot 
the  journey  by  dividing  it 
into  two  parts.  Governor 
Reid  of  Malta,  aided  them 
by  his  efforts,  and  some 
eggs  having  arrived  at 
Malta  at  the  moment  ot 
hatching  out,  the  young 
worms  were  raised  in  that 
island,  spun  cocoons  that 
produced  butterflies,  and 
consequently,  eggs.  These 
cocoons  and  eggs  of  a  first 
generation  arrived  safely 
at  Turin.  They  arc  now 
being  raised  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  and  promise  to 
reward  amply  tlie  care  and 
attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  their  intro- 
duction into  Europe. 
They  feed  u|>on  the  com- 
mon ricinus  plant,  and 
may  thus  be  raised  in  lo- 
calities where  the  mulber- 
ry tree  is  unknown.  The 
successful  raising  of  silk- 
worms is  quite  a  compli- 
cated and  scientific  pro- 
cess. Still,  when  we  con- 
sider this  science  at  its 
point  of  ik'i>arturc,  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  forms  of  the 
greatest  simplicity.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  bom- 
byx  which  produces  silk 
is  a  native  of  China.  Now 
in  China  there  are  entire 
provinces  where  the  silk 
worm  is  raised  by  the  f<>) 
lowing  process.  When 
the  mulberry  trees,  graft- 
ed on  dwarf  stocks,  begin 
to  be  dotlied  with  foliage, 
little  open  boxes  contain- 
ing the  eggs  of  the  silk 
worm  »re  attached  here 
and  there  to  tlxc  branches. 
Jn  proportion  as  the  heat 
hatches  oat  the  eggs,  the 
worms  spread  tliemselvoa 
over  the  foliage  of  the 
tree  without  any  other 
guide  than  their  natural 
instinct.  There  they  un- 
dergo their  different  trans- 
formations and  Ens|>cnc) 
their  cocoons.  All  tl>c 
trouble  of  raising  them  is 
confined  to  keeping  off 
the  birds,  who  liare  a  sin- 
gular fondness  for  silk 
worms  ;  then,  as  the  co- 
coons form  they  nre  col- 
lected to  extract  the  silk. 
This  is  the  infancy  of  seri- 
culture. The  eggs  of  the 
silk  worm  are  about  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  small 
pin,  and  when  just  hatch- 
ed out  the  worms  are  bare- 
ly discernible.  When  full 
grown,  thev  are  two  inch- 
es long.  In  European  es- 
tablishments they  are  hatched  indoors,  and  artificial  heat  is  gener- 
ally employed  to  accelerate  their  progress.  As  the  worms  advance 
in  size  their  voracity  is  extraordinary.  Where  their  rations  are 
apportioned  to  them  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  feed  them  six  or 
■even  times  a  day,  and  the  noise  they  make  "in  consuming  their 
food  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  "heavy  rain  falling  on  thick 
foliage.  When  the  cocoon  is  ripe  the  chrysalis  is  destroyed  by 
baking,  by  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  camphor  or  steam,"  other- 
wise the  butterfly  would  pierce  its  envelop,  and  the  silk  be  lost. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  morns  mtibicmlu  fever  a 
few  years  since,  when  everybody  was  about  to  make  a  fortune  by 
raising  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms.  In  some  places  cities 
were  laid  out,  to  be  built  up  and  grow  rich  on  the  products  of  the 
worm.  The  first  frosts  of  autumn  killed  the  young  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  bubble  burst  about  as  quick  us  it  was  inflated. 
Many  a  pros|>eetive  fortune  was  dissipated  into  thin  air,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  were  utterly  lost  by  the  new  spec- 
ulating mania.    It  was  worse  than  the  hen-fever. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  IN  Till:  CAPITOL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American  says  that  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  fresco  painting  is  now  in  process  of  com- 
pletion, in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  Constantino  Brnmidi,  and  the  subject  of  his 
painting  is  the  Summons  to  Cincinnatus — when  the  voice  of  his 
country  called  him  to  leave  the  labors  of  his  farm,  to  assume  the 
dictatorship  of  Home.  The  work  is  not  an  ordinary  water  color 
painting,  like  those  we  sec  in  our  churches  and  public  buildings, 
but  is  a  genuine  frOBCO  painting,  executed  upon  fresh  plaster,  und 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  colors, 
blcOTporating  with  the  moist  lime,  and  drying  with  it,  become  very 
durable.  As  much  of  the  plastering  is  laid  on  from  day  to  day  as 
the  artist  can  cover  with  his  colors,  and  if  he  docs  not  succeed  in 
painting  over  all  which  has  been  laid,  the  part  which  is  not  paint- 
ed upon  is  cut  away  and  re-laid  again.  The  scene  of  the  picture 
is  upon  the  farm  of  Cincinnatus.    In  the  back-ground,  !>eyond  the 
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flowing  Tiber,  appear  the  buildings  of  Rome,  and  moored  in  the 
river  floats  the  galley  which  conveyed  the  delegation  of  conscript- 
fathers  from  the  "  eternal  city."  The  chief  of  the  delegation, 
clothed  in  his  senatorial  robe,  with  a  laurel  wreath  encircling  his 
brow,  is  in  the  act  of  offering  to  Cincinnatus  his  helmet,  sword 
and  other  military  insignia.  Around  him  arc  other  senators,  in- 
cluding among  them  one  comparatively  youthful  fnee,  and  near  at 
hand  are  a  group  of  soldiers  bearing  the  fasces.  Cincinnatus,  the 
chief  figure  of  the  painting,  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  with 
one  hand  resting  upon  his  ploughshare,  and  the  other  pointing  to 
his  breast,  apparently  half  incredulous  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
really  wished  to  confer  such  honors  upon  himself,  a  retired  citizen. 
The  accessories  of  the  painting,  as  well  as  the  principal  figures, 
are  said  to  be  admirably  executed,  and  a  little  boy,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  fore-ground  playing  with  u  dog,  is  said  to  !*•  a  most 
excellent  portrait  of  a  son  of  Captain  Meigs,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers  corps,  who  temporarily  occupied  the  room  upon  the 
wall  of  which  the  picture  is  being  painted. 


A  YISIT  TO  THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

The  dangers  attendant  upon  a  visit  to  the  catacombs  ot  Paris 
were  proved,  by  frequent  and  fatal  experience,  to  be  so  great, 
that  the  government  resolved,  some  years  past,  to  close  these  vast 
charnel  houses.  In  bygone  days  it  used  to  he  the  fashion  to  make 
up  parties  to  explore  these  gloomy  cities  of  the  dead,  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  some  of  those  who  had  extended  their  rum- 
bles, unattended  by  a  guide,  never  discovered  their  way  hack,  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  remain  in  the  Court  of  King  Death. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  these  repeated  disasters  that  the  French 
government  ordered  the  gates  to  be  bricked  up.  Since  that  period, 
many  persons  of  influence  and  high  station  have  made  fruitless 
applications  to  obtain  permission  to  enter  the  gloomy  portals  ot 
the  "C'ittn  dolenle,  net  tttrno  dolore."  At  last,  however, "the  govern- 
ment has  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  certain  public  functionaries 
and  mcinliers  of  the  corps  diplomatique  ;  and  a  few  days  ago,  the 
long-sought-for  permission  was  granted  to  a  party  consisting  ot 

100  persons.  Amongst 
them  was  M.  Haussmann, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
the  Ottoman  ambassador, 
an  Armenian  bishop,  Dr. 
Paul  Gaimard  the  travel- 
ler, a  number  of  sarans, 
authors  and  artists,  and 
some  ladies.  The  party 
entered  by  a  door  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  Octroi 
Office,  at  the  Barriere 
d'Enfer.  Each  gentleman 
carried  a  long  wax  candle 
and  a  box  of  matches. 
After  descending  a  long, 
narrow,  spiral  staircase  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  one 
hundred  feet,  the  party 
placed  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  engi- 
neers spocially  attached  to 
the  catacombs.  They 
proceeded  along  a  narrow 
gallery,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  neatly  cut  in  the 
stone.  From  this  gallery 
others  branch  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The 
numes  of  the  different 
quarters  of  Paris  and  the 
suburbs,  beneath  which 
the  main  gallery  runs,  are 
inscribed  on  the  walls,  and 
on  the  roof  is  a  black  line 
to  indicate  the  road  to  be 
taken  ;  but  as  this  line  is 
interrupted  in  several 
places  by  the  branches, 
any  visitor  who  should 
trust  to  it  alone,  and  at- 
tempt to  proceed  unac- 
companied by  a  guide, 
would  be  very  likely  to 
lose  himself.  Here  and 
there  water  penetrates 
through  the  roof  and  sides 
of  the  gallery,  hut  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  ren- 
der it  impracticable.  Af- 
ter half  an  hour's  walk, 
the  visitors  arrive  at  a  sort 
of  a  large  edifice  in  stone, 
the  entrance  to  which  is 
by  a  door  kept  constantly 
locked.  Above  the  door 
are  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters, the  words,  Mtmorim 
Majornm,  and  on  both 
sides  of  it  are  funeral  in- 
scriptions in  Latin  and 
French.  The  door  being 
opened,  the  visitors  enter- 
ed the  catacombs,  proper- 
ly so  called.  The  gal- 
leries there  are  wider  and 
the  roof  higher.  The  air 
is  sharper,  but  impregnat- 
ed with  the  odor  of  the 
dead,  and  this  odor  soon 
becomes  fixed  upon  the 
clothes,  and  even  the 
hands  and  faces  of  visit- 
ors. It  is  known  that  all 
the  remains  of  the  dead 
in  the  different  cemeteries 
of  Paris  were  at  one  time 
conveyed  to  t  h  o  cata 
combs.  These  remains, 
which  are  more  or  less  in- 
tact, more  or  less  dark  or 
brown,  damp  or  mouldy, 
are  arranged  somewhat 
like  books  in  a  library. 
The  arrangement  is  effect- 
ed with  a  deal  of  symme- 
try. The  bones,  accord- 
ing to  their  dimensions, 
are  placed  one  on  the  oth- 
er in  the  form  of  a  cross 
or  lozenge,  of  two  or  three 
eet  high,  and  each  cross  or  lozenge  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
skulls,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  a  new  structure.  Here  and 
there  a  larger  cross  has  Wen  formed  of  skulls  which  present  any 
singularity  of  form.  At  intervals,  there  are  stones  which  divide 
the  bones  into  categories  ;  and  on  these  stones  are  inscribed  the 
cemetery  from  which,  nnd  the  date  at  which,  the  bones  were  re- 
moved. Some  categories  consist  of  the  remains  of  entire  com- 
munities of  monks  and  nuns.  In  a  comer  are  those  of  the  pris- 
oners massacred  in  September,  1 792,  but  these  bones  have  not  yet 
Income  so  worn  by  time  as  to  enable  them  to  be  classified.  On  a 
table  are  exposed  'such  skeletons  or  bones  as  present  any  peculiar- 
ity, cither  in  conformation,  or  from  the  effect  which  time  has  had 
on  them — some  having  become  hardened,  others  mouldy.  It  ia 
calculated  that  the  catacombs  altogether  contain  the  remains  ot 
not  fewer  than  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  human  beings  ;  and 
they  are  so  divided  into  streets  and  squares  as  to  form  a  complete 
subterranean  town.  The  streets  or  galleries,  run,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  length  of  several  leagues. — London  Illustrated  News. 
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ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

The  engraving  below  gives  a  live- 
ly idea  of  this  bustling  provincial 
seaport,  the  trade  of  which  with 
the  United  States  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  which  has  been  largely 
increased  since  the  passage  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  "  Johnnies,"  as  the  small 
British  provincial  craft  are  popu- 
larly termed,  to  be  seen  loading  and 
unloading  in  our  northern  seaports, 
hail  from  St.  John,  from  which, 
also,  sail  many  vessels  of  large  ton- 
nage, fine  specimens  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. The  point  selected  by  our 
artist  affords  the  most  striking  and 
varied  view  of  this  thriving  place. 
To  the  bold  and  broken  foreground, 
succeeds  a  bright  expanse  of  water, 
enlivened  with  a  quantity  of  ship- 
ping, while  beyond  rises  the  town, 
with  its  dwelling-houses,  churches, 
spires,  stores  and  warehouses, 
grouped  agreeably  and  backed  by 
an  undulating  chain  of  hills.  The 
British  provinces  are  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  stirring  in- 
cidents in  the  early  annals  of 
American  history.  To  Sebastian 
Cabot  belongs  the  honor  of  their 
discovery.  He  set  sail  from  Bris- 
tol, England,  in  March,  1495,  with 
a  small  fleet,  and  steering  for  the 
unknown  west,  discovered  the  isl- 
and, called  by  his  crew,  and  since 
known  as  Newfoundland.  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  next  visited, 
and  hence,  under  the  guidance  ot 
some  of  the  natives,  the  adventur- 
ers, in  July,  1495 — more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half  ago, — reached 
the  mainland,  and  effected  the  first 
landing  of  Europeans  on  the  great 
continent  of  the  West.  Cabot's 
discoveries  were  not  immediately 
made  available  by  the  English,  but 
the  French  soon  resorted  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  carry  on 
the  fishing  business,  which  proved 
very  lucrative.  The  French  expe- 
dition, commanded  by  the  Sieur 
des  Monts,  in  1604  discovered  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  River  St. 
John,  which  they  named  thus  bo- 
cause  it  was  entered  on  St.  John's 
Day  (June  24),  1604.  This  band 
of  adventurers  founded  Annapolis 
and  various  fishing  stations  in  the 
neighborhood.  Under  a  grant  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  British  Ameri- 
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ca  from  Charles  I. — for  European 
kings  were  very  liberal  with  Amer- 
ican territory  in  those  days, — the 
grantee,  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Stirling, 
made  a  few  unimportant  settle- 
ments; while  French  colonists, 
who  had  received  similar  grants 
from  the  French  crown,  also  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  new  coun- 
try. The  French  and  English  set- 
tlers naturally  came  into  collision, 
and  disputes  and  bloodshed  were 
frequent,  until,  in  1667,  the  whole 
country  was  formally  ceded  to 
France  by  treaty.  From  1670  to 
1688,  hostilities  broke  out  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  En- 
glish obtained  possession  of  the 
territory,  which  has  ever  since  been 
maintained.  In  1783,  considerable 
numbers  of  loyalists  flocked  thither, 
and  landed  on  the  rocky  peninsula 
where  the  city  of  St.  John  now 
stands.  It  was  then  a  dense  forest, 
which  soon  yielded  to  the  labors  of 
the  settlers,  and  the  basis  of  a  flour- 
ishing town  was  established.  Its 
population  is  about  25,000,  and  its 
trade  is  quite  extensive. 

INHABITANTS  OF  N.  S.  WALES. 

The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  a  group  of  the  natives  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  range  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach's  system, 
the  Australian  must  be  classed  with 
the  Ethiopian  or  negro,  but  Mr. 
Crawford  asserts  that  "  each  insu- 
lar negro  is  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
human  species."  Captain  Cook's 
description  of  this  race  has  been 
verified  by  every  succeeding  observ- 
er. "  The  skin,"  says  he,  "is  of 
the  color  of  wood  soot,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  chocolate  color. 
Their  features  arc  far  from  disa- 
greeable ;  their  noses  arc  not  flat, 
nor  arc  their  lips  thick  ;  their  teeth 
are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair 
naturally  long  and  black,  it  is,  how- 
ever, cropped  short ;  in  general  it 
is  straight,  but  sometimes  it  has  a 
slight  curl ;  we  saw  none  that  was 
not  matted  and  filthy,  though  with- 
out grease,  and,  to  our  great  aston- 
ishment, free  from  vermin.  Their 
beards  were  of  the  same  color  as 
their  hair,  bushy  and  thick  ;  but 
they  are  not  suffered  to  grow  long." 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

CATHARINE  TO  HEATHCLIFF.* 

BT    B.    !>•    BTE  If  CE  JL . 

Teg,  50a  may  weep,  and  wring  your  hands, 

And  kiss  ui.v  cheek,  and  pray. 
But  you  cannot  keep  me  from  my  home 

Within  jon  rhurrhyard  gray. 
fl»r  often  strayed  among  those  graves, 

And  braved  t'wir  ghosts  together. 
When  next  we  go.  you'll  lay  BM  down, 

And  leave  mc  there  forever. 

My  kindred  lie  within  the  rhnrrb, 

"Neath  sr ulptured  marble  fair, 
But  the  ehnrrh  is  old,  and  gloomy,  and  rolo% 

And  you  shall  not  bury  me  there. 
You  shall  make  my  grave  on  the  preen  hill-side, 

In  the  free  and  open  air, 
Whi-re  the  dews  may  fall,  and  the  $rass  mny  spring, 

And  the  floweret  blocwnn  fair. 

Tet  summer  winds  may  sigh  around, 

And  wild  flowers  o'er  me  wave, 
But  I  shall  never  rest  in  peace 

Within  that  lonely  grave. 
Tou  may  bury  me  ten  ft-et  under  ground, 

Ynn  may  IvlIIow  the  spot  with  prayer. 
You  broke  my  heart .  but  T  nevrr  will  rest, 

Till  yon  are  with  me  there. 

Do  you  think  to  fcrrgrt  me  when  7  am  gone, 

And  the  snn  of  my  life  has  set  ' 
The  dear!  are  seldom  remembered  long, 

But  yon  shall  never  forget. 
1  shall  haunt  your  footsteps  wherever  you  roam , 

At  your  side  forever  be; 
You  shall  feel  my  presence  in  even-  place, 

Bnt  my  form  you  shall  never  see. 

My  voice  will  speak  in  the  murmuring  brook. 

And  sigh  in  the  parsing  breeze. 
You  shall  hear  it  in  spring,  when  the  first  south  wind 

In  rustling  the  dark  fir  trees. 
You  shall  hear  it  and  start.  I  shall  seem  so  near, 

And  listen,  and  cull  in  vain  . 
But  I  shall  be  deaf  to  your  prayers  and  tears, 

And  answer  not  again. 

You  shall  hear  my  voire  in  the  silent  night, 

And  your  dreams  shall  be  filled  with  me. 
Till  you  wake  with  an  eager  and  straining  gaze, 

My  vanishing  form  to  see. 
When  you  wander  abroad  on  the  lonely  moor, 

You  shall  think  to  meet  me  there, 
And  when  you  return,  yon  shall  lanry  you  hear 

My  feet  on  the  narrow  stair. 

My  spirit  will  roam  through  my  ancient  home, 

Though  you  never  will  see  me  there, 
You  shall  feel  my  presence,  and  stretch  your  arms 

To  clasp  but  empty  air. 
My  face  will  start  up  from  the  flags  at  your  feet, 

My  eyes  will  look  down  from  the  wall, 
And  your  spirit  will  faint,  and  your  brain  turn  wild, 

To  think  it  is  a  mockery  all. 

Your  nerves  shall  be  racked,  and  your  heart  shall  be  wrung, 

With  longing,  and  looking  and  looking  in  vain, 
Till  you  long  for  a  re.'t  in  the  quiet  earth, 

And  never  to  wake  apiin. 
And  when  you  have  broken  your  bonds  and  fled, 

They  must  make  your  grave  by  my  side; 
In  life  we  were  severed  and  sundered  here, 

But  in  death  1  will  be  your  bride. 

*  See  Wutheriug  Heights,  by  Currer  Bell. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SCULPTOR  OF  VERONA. 

BY  HARRIET  A.  DAVISON. 

A  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Verona,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Adigc,  dwelt  Henri  Narboni,  with  his  son  and  niece.  Narlioni 
was  a  sculptor  of  considerable  talent  and  more  industry,  and  early 
and  late  he  could  be  seen  bending  over  his  task.  The  little  cot- 
tape  was  small  but  neat,  and  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  vines 
and  orange  trees.  The  day  on  which  my  story  opens  was  uncom- 
mon sultry  and  oppressive,  and  Narboni  bent  wearily  over  his 
work,  ever  and  anon  sighing  as  if  oppressed  by  some  sadness. 

His  beautiful  niece,  Madeline,  had  been  watching  him  for  some 
moments,  and  she  now  rose  and  stood  beside  his  chair. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  she  said,  gently,  "  I  do  not  like  to  have  you 
keep  so  steadily  at  work.  You  look  wearied  and  sigh  frequently ; 
lay  aside  your  chisel,  and  walk  with  me  in  the  garden," 

Narboni  looked  up  sadly  at  his  bright  child,  but  shook  his  head 
as  he  replied  : 

"  Dear  Madeline,  I  am  not  weary,  but  in  thinking  of  you  I 
sighed." 

"  Sigh  for  mc  ?    You  must  tell  me  why." 

"  Have  you  no  longings  to  go  back  to  my  friend  Lacour's,  at 
Brescia  !  He  is  rich,  and  his  house  is  a  more  suitable  home  for 
yon  than  this  poor  cottage,  and  he  loves  yon  like  a  father,  my 
dear  child.  It  makes  me  sigh  to  think,  that  since  we  left  France, 
you  have  been  obliged  to  share  all  my  toil  and  poverty.  It  is  very 
hard  for  you,  dear  Madeline." 

"  You  must  say  no  more,  my  uncle,"  replied  Madeline,  kissing 
the  old  man  affectionately.  "  I  was  too  young  when  you  left 
France  to  feel  the  change,  and  I  am  only  happy  while  near  you. 
The  visit  I  made  to  your  friend  was  pleasant  to  be  sure,  but  I  was 
longing  all  the  time  to  get  back  to  you,  and  fearing  you  were 
missing  me  very  much." 


"  So  I  did  miss  you,  and  the  days  dragged  slowly  and  wearily 
by  while  you  were  absent,  my  darling  child,"  anil  the  old  man 
fondly  stroked  Madeline's  bright  curls.  After  a  pause,  he  in- 
quired somewhat  anxiously  if  she  had  seen  his  son  Julio  while 
there. 

Madeline's  bright  face  was  overclouded,  and  she  hesitated  before 
she  gave  the  reply,  which  she  knew  would  cause  the  old  man  sor- 
row and  disappointment. 

"  No,  uncle.  Julio  came  to  sec  mc  but  once,  and  then  he 
seemed  abstracted  and  in  haste." 

Narboni  bent  his  head  lower  and  sighed  heavily,  as  he  remarked 
more  to  himself  than  bis  companion: 

"  Much  do  I  fear  my  son  is  forgetting  his  duty." 

"  Why,  uncle  !" 

"  Because,  my  child,  he  shrouds  his  course  through  life  in  mys- 
tery, and  seem>  unwilling  that  even  his  father  should  know  how 
and  where  he  spends  his  time  and  money,  and  his  associates  are 
anything  but  creditable." 

"I  pray  you  may  be  wrong,  uncle,"  Madeline  replied,  but  her 
face  was  averted,  and  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  window,  and 
her  bright  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  for  she  felt  that  the  good  old  man 
was  right.  What  kind  of  a  son  was  he  ?  Young  and  vigorous, 
he  saw  his  old  white-haired  father  toiling  day  by  day  to  earn  a 
support,  and  permitted  him  to  do  so.  She  knew  too  that  Julio 
rejoiced  at  all  the  misfortunes  the  Trench  met  with,  as  no  true 
hearted  Frenchman  would  do.  Madeline  and  her  uncle  punned 
their  separate  tasks  in  silence,  each  one  occupied  by  their  own  sad 
thoughts.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  Julio  entered  the  cot- 
tage. He  sainted  both  pleasantly,  then  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  he  turned  to  his  father,  and  asked  if  he  had  heard  the  news. 
Narboni,  without  raising  his  eyes,  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Listen,  then,  father,  and  rejoice.  General  Bonaparte  has 
passed  the  Kiavc,  and  is  engaged  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  with  his  face  lighted  with  joy. 

"  Blessed  news  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  undertaking  is  hazard- 
ous, but  the  general  is  skilful,  and  adored  by  his  troops.  Without 
doubt,  the  French  will  find  in  Tyrol  a  still  more  glorious  name." 

"  They  will  find  death  there  !  The  French  will  perish  to  a  man 
in  the  mountain  defiles,  and  even  Bonaparte  will  find  an  uncon- 
querable adversary  in  the  Archduke  Charles,"  said  Julio,  bitterly. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Julio  !  Have  you  become  an  Austrian, 
that  you  speak  so  !" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  an  enemy  to  revolutionary  hordes." 

Narboni  made  a  sign  to  Madeline  to  leave  the  room,  which  she 
quietly  obeyed.  Julio  asked  his  father  why  he  had  sent  his  cousin 
away. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  proud  and  bitter  air, 
"  I  did  not  wish  her  to  lose  the  little  esteem  and  love  she  has  left 
for  you." 

"  It  is  a  great  crime  to  hate  one's  enemies  then  I"  snceringly 
asked  Julio. 

"  Whatever  are  the  crimes  of  the  human  race  in  these  sad  times, 
France  is  your  country,  and  1  blush  with  shame  to  hear  you  speak 
of  her  people  as  your  enemies.  I  see  how  you  have  occupied  the 
time  spent  away  from  home.  Believe  me,  Julio,  your  quarrels 
with  the  officers  of  the  garrison  have  opened  my  eyes.  Do  not  to 
your  other  bad  deeds  add  the  crime  of  hatred  of  your  country." 

"  I  am  not  conspiring  against  it,  father." 

"  If  not,  why  arc  you  so  frequently  absent  from  Verona  ?  Why 
did  you  only  make  one  hurried  visit  in  Brescia  while  your  cousin 
was  there  !    What  do  you  do  >    How  do  you  employ  your  time  ?" 

"  My  father,  I  swear — " 

"  Do  not  swear,  my  son,  but  remember  that  love  of  country  is  a 
great  virtue.    Go— leave  mc  now." 
Julio  rose. 

"  I  obey,  father,  and  rest  assured  that  whatever  happens  I  shall 
never  forget  my  duty  to  you."    He  bowed  and  left. 

Narboni  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  lost  in  profound  thought ;  after 
a  few  minutes  he  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  rose 
hastily  and  opened  it.  Standing  before  him  was  a  young  French 
soldier. 

"  Signor  Narboni !"  he  inquired. 
"  It  is  me.    How  can  I  serve  you  '." 

"  I  have  a  billet  from  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,"  and  he 
presented  him  a  small  note. 

Narboni  opened  and  read,  then  turning  to  the  soldier,  he  said  : 

"  Although  this  house  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  environs  of 
Verona,  your  colonel  is  welcome  to  its  hospitality." 

The  soldier  stepped  inside  the  cottage,  and  placed  a  valise  he 
earned  upon  a  chair. 

"  Here  comes  my  colonel.  Allow  me,  my  colonel,  to  present  to 
you  Signor  Narboni,  master  of  this  house." 

Colonel  Victor  bowed  very  gracefully,  saying : 

"  I  feel  sorry  that  I  come,  by  my  forced  stay,  to  add  to  the  care 
which  the  war  makes  sufficiently  heavy.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  lighten  the  burden." 

Just  then  Madeline  entered  the  room  ;  she  blushed  on  first  per- 
ceiving a  stranger,  but  her  embarrassment  turned  to  pleasure  as 
she  recognized  in  him  a  friend  she  had  met  while  visiting  in  Bres- 
cia. A  few  moments  passed  in  conversation,  and  they  left  the 
room  to  go  to  dinner.  While,  they  arc  dining,  it  is  as  well  to 
record  a  scene  which  took  place  in  the  garden.  Julio  entered, 
accompanied  by  two  Italian  friends.  One  whom  we  will  call 
Antonio  first  spoke. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Venice.  Fortune  favors  our  pro- 
jects. Never  was  there  a  better  chance  to  crash  the  French  in 
Italy.  General  Bonaparte  has  l>een  defeated  in  the  Tyrol,  and  his 
army  entirely  destroyed." 

"  Is  it  true  ?"  demanded  Julio. 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  the  despatch  from  Archduke  Charles." 


"  What  arc  the  designs  of  the  council  of  Ten  V 
"  I  brought  with  me  twenty  thousand  muskets  with  which  to 
arm  our  peasants ;  everything  is  ready  for  the  insurrection,  and 
you,  Julio,  have  been  chosen  by  Venice  to  give  the  signal." 

"Me!" 

"  Yes,  at  the  head  of  your  band.  The  rest  will  be  ready  to  sus- 
tain your  first  movements." 

"  Where  are  the  proofs  >"  asked  Julio,  somewhat  doubtingly. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  podesta  of  Brescia,  who  informs  mo 
that  the  people  swear  they  wait  only  for  the  signal,  and  contains  a 
list  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Success  is  inevi- 
table.   God  blesses  our  arms." 

"Ah,  well !  let  us  go,"  said  Julio,  with  a  slight  hesitation  in  his 
manner. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Antonio ;  "  no  delay.  I  have  this  very 
afternoon  to  leave  for  Venice,  and  must  carry  to  the  senate  your 
adhesion.    Sec,  you  must  sign  this  list — there,  at  the  head  of  all." 

Julio  turned  slightly  pale,  but  even  if  he  had  wished  to,  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  Seizing  the  pen  and  ink  Antonio  held  to- 
wards him.  he  rapidly  signed  his  name.  His  companions  then 
left  him,  and  Julio  slowly  entered  the  house  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Colonel  Victor. 

"  Wretch  !  you  here !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  his  eye  flashing 
with  anger. 

"  Silence,  sir,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  !  I  am  in  my  father's 
house,"  pleaded  Julio. 

"That  noble  old  man  your  father!"  exclaimed  Victor,  with 
scorn.    "  It  is  impossible." 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  no  lie.    I  am  at  your  mercy." 

"  So  your  father  is  ignorant  that  his  son  has  his  hands  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  he  escapes  only  by  a  mira- 
cle the  chastisement  he  deserves." 

"  ( ),  worse,  worse,  sir !" 

"  Do  you  not  fear  that  you  will  bring  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  and  sully  the  honor  of  his  name  by  cowardly  assassi- 
nations V 

"Sir?" 

"  Yes,  by  cowardly  assassinations !  I  repeat  it ;  for  he  who 
glides  in  the  dark,  even  to  the  door  of  his  own  home,  and  listens 
to  murderous  words,  is  only  a  coward." 

"Must  I  bear  this !"  exclaimed  Julio,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  Listen,  wretch !  I  have  sworn  that  wherever  I  met  von,  I 
would  deliver  you  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  but,  for  tho 
sake  of  your  father,  your  family,  to  save  them  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  infamy,  I  spare  you." 

"Sir?" 

"Do  not  think,  however,"  added  Colonel  Victor,  sternly,  "that 
you  will  be  free  to  carry  out  your  plans ;  no,  I  demand,  I  demand, 
do  you  hear  I  that  you  swear  by  the  head  of  your  good  old  father 
to  renounce  all  guilty  projects  ag.tinst  us  ;  that  you  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  by  your  fireside,  and  render  mc  an  account,  as  long  as 
I  shall  judge  proper,  of  your  conduct  and  actions.  Swear  to  me 
that,  and  on  that  condition  only  will  I  promise  secrecy." 

"  I  swear  it." 

"  That  is  well.  Now  wc  are  strangers  to  each  other,  but  forget 
not,"  and  with  that  warning,  Victor  passed  from  the  room,  leaving 
Julio  pacing  the  room  in  impatient  rage. 

"  Am  I  never  to  l>e  rid  of  that  man  >  I  will  hasten  and  find 
Antonio,  the  only  one  I  can  safely  trust,  and  tell  him  how  I  am 
bound,  and  he  may  rid  me  of  that  cursed  man.  I  cannot  kill 
him,  for  he  spared  me."    So  saying,  Julio  hastened  to  Verona. 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  scene,  Madeline  might  l>e  seen 
sitting  at  work,  and  Victor  standing  by  her. 

"  Always  at  work,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  I  must  not  rest  to-day,  monsieur,  for  to-morrow  is  the  second 
Easter  Sunday." 

"  So  it  is.    1  had  nearly  forgotten  it." 

"  Kvery  year  I  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Verona  to  per- 
form my  devotions,  but  I  fear  this  year  I  must  relinquish  my 
pious  pilgrimage." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Victor. 

"My  uncle  is  too  feeble  to  accompany  me;  it  is  a  long  jour- 
ney for  one  of  his  age,  and  on  the  other  hand,  my  cousin  pays 
me  so  little  attention  that  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  him  in  my 

service." 

"  But  if  I  should  obtain  permission  from  your  uncle  to  ac- 
company you  V 
"  Then,  colonel — " 
"  Then  !" 

"  Frankly  then,  I  should  have  a  pleasant  journey,"  replied 
Madeline.  After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Madeline  said,  in  low  voice  : 
"  The  feast  of  the  Passover  is  still  dear  among  the  Italians  for 
one  reason  in  particular.  It  is  a  day  when  all  families  and  friends 
reunite  and  renew  the  ties  broken  by  quarrels  and  discords, 
and  cement  anew  their  union.  I  have  heard  it  said  it  is  the  same 
in  France,  and,  doubtless,  this  moment  your  absence  is  deeply 
regretted  by  your  friends  and  your  family." 

"  My  family !"  repeated  Victor,  with  an  agitated  air. 

"  Yes,  your  family,  colonel,  ought  to  pray  Heaven  for  your  hap- 
piness.   It  is  a  consolation  to  pray  for  those  we  love." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  I  am  loved  by  no  one.  I  have  no  mother. 
I  left  no  one  to  love  mc  in  France,"  said  Victor,  sadly,  and  his 
fine  face  was  overshadowed. 

"  Frankly,  Colonel  Victor,  you  are  not  communicative.  You 
have  been  with  us  fifteen  days,  and  wc  know  neither  your  name 
nor  your  country." 

"  My  country  is  France.  Pardon  mc  Mademoiselle  Madeline, 
but  very  powerful  motives  compel  me  to  keep  silence ;  one  day,  if 
you  do  not  refuse  my  love,  if  I  am  happy  enough  to  touch  your 
heart,  you  shall  know  all." 
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"  You  promise  mc  that  V 

"  It  is  nearly  like  making  me  a  promise  yourself,  which,  some 
day,  I  shall  demand  the  fulfilment  of,"  replied  Victor,  with  a 
smile. 

Madeline  laughed,  as  she  remarked  : 

"  In  truth,  colonel,  you  should  he  all-powerful  in  war ;  you  know 
how  to  profit  so  skilfully  by  the  faults  of  your  enemies." 

"  With  an  enemy  like  you,  Madeline,  peace  is  more  pleasant 
and  advantageous  than  war,  and  I  swear  faith  and  obedience  to 
you  always,"  and  he  raised  her  soft  hand  to  his  lips. 

Just  at  that  moment  Julio  entered. 

"  I  see  with  pleasure,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  know  well  the 
duties  of  hospitality." 

"Julio !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  cheeks 
flushing  with  indignation. 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  his  hand  instinctively  grasping 
his  sword  hilt. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Julio,  bowing  haughtily.  "  It  was  to 
my  cousin  1113'  words  were  addressed  ;  when  she  has  answered,  I 
may  request  of  you  an  explanation." 

"  Perhaps,  sir ;  but  do  not  forget  that  I  demand  the  explanation," 
as  haughtily  replied  the  colonel. 

"You  shall  be  satisfied,  sir." 

"  I  hope  so,"  and  Colonel  Victor,  bowing  to  Madeline,  retired 
into  the  garden,  and  might  be  seen  from  the  window  pacing  to 
and  fro. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  know,  Julio  !"  asked  Madeline,  gently, 
for  she  knew  her  cousin's  temper,  and  hoped  to  quiet  him. 

"  I  wish  to  know  how  far  she,  whom  my  father  calls  daughter, 
and  whom  I  called  my  betrothed,  can  forget  her  duty  and  her 
promises." 

"  This  is  too  much  !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  and  tears  of  indigna- 
tion and  wounded  feeling  tilled  her  eyes;  but  she  felt  that  Julio's 
aim  was  a  quarrel  with  Victor,  and  while  telling  the  truth  she  en- 
deavored to  calm  his  anger.  "  This  is  too  much,  and  since  you 
have  put  to  me  that  question,  I  will  tell  you  without  evasion  if  you 
have  not  seen  yourself  any  change  in  my  manners  to  you  that  I 
have  changed.  There  was  a  time  when  I  entered  with  joy  into  the 
plans  formed  by  my  uncle,  and  would  have  been  happy  in  that 
way  to  have  repaid  his  devoted  care;  you  have  taken  precaution 
yourself  to  destroy  the  dream  ;  your  indifference  proved  that  you 
cared  vcrv  little  for  the  realization  of  his  cherished  projects,  and 
my  heart,  wounded  in  its  affections,  has  returned  to  me,  and  can 
never  again  entertain  any  feeling  of  love  for  you." 

"  I  cannot  compel  you  to  love  me,  Madeline,  but,  if  my  suspi- 
cions are  correct,  it  is  of  that  man  that  I  must  demand  my  lost 
happiness,"  and  Julio  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  what  do  you  say  ?"  and  Madeline  sprang  from 
her  chair  to  leave  the  room. 

"Return  instantly,  Madeline,"  commanded  Julio. 

"How,  sir?"  Madeline  questioned,  every  feature  expressing 
haughty  surprise  and  indignation. 

"  Yoii  must  return,  dear  mademoiselle.  My  father  is  not  here, 
and  vou  know  it,  and,  in  his  absence,  you  must  obey  me.  Return 
and  be  seated."    This  wa.s  said  in  a  cold,  sneering  tone. 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  ?  God  help  me  !"  and  with  firm  step,  but 
pale  face,  Madeline  left  the  room. 

Julio  rushed  into  the  garden  and  confronted  Victor,  who  was 
standing  leaning  against  a  tree. 

"  I  have  lost  my  only  valued  treasure  in  the  love  of  Madeline, 
and  your  blood  alone  can  atone  for  the  outrage.    Draw !" 

Victor  concealed  his  fierce  rage,  and  his  sword  remained  sheathed, 
though  his  band  played  nervously  with  his  sword  knot. 

"  A  duel  with  you  !  a  duel  with  you,  wretch  !" 

"  Take  care,  sir!    Pride  will  not  cover  cowardice." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Victor,  who  had  determined  to  avoid 
a  combat  with  the  son  of  bis  host.  Eagerly  be  demanded  the 
time,  place  and  weapons,  and,  with  looks  of  bitter  hatred,  they 
separated,  to  meet  again  in  two  hours  with  crossed  swords. 

Just  as  they  separated,  Narboni  entered.  He  noticed  the  angry 
glances,  and  instantly  comprehended  all.  Julio  passed  quickly 
out  of  the  garden,  but  Victor  remained.  When  Julio  had  gone, 
old  Narboni  sank  upon  a  seat. 

"  O,  my  son !  my  son !"  he  sighed,  then  making  an  effort  he 
raised  himself  and  turned  to  Victor,  who  was  regarding  him 
mournfully.  "  My  son  has  provoked — insulted  you,  and  you  in- 
tend to  fight  him.    Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  You  are  right.  I  would  have  avoided  this,  if  I  could  have 
done  so  with  honor." 

"  I  wa.s  sure.  Alas  !  here  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France,  misfor- 
tune follows  my  family ;  here  I  see  my  son  about  to  strike  his 
friend,  as  in  Prance,  in  the  chateau  Cadenet,  I  saw  my  wife  assas- 
sinated by  a  man  I  called  friend." 

"At  the  chateau  Cadenet!    Great  heavens  !  you  are  then — " 

"  I  am  a  Frenchman  and  an  exile,"  said  Narboni,  mournfully. 
"  Will  you  tell  mc  this  sad  history  ?" 
"  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to — " 

"  Speak,  sir,  for  upon  your  recital  depends  the  life  of  your  son." 
After  a  moment's  undecided  pause,  Narboni  began  thus : 
"  I  lived  in  the  chateau  Cadenet,  with  my  wile  and  son,  my 
brother  and  my  niece.  When  the  revolution,  which  overturned 
the  throne,  broke  out,  my  brother  and  myself  hastened  to  the  na- 
tional convention  to  offer  our  swords.  We  fought  side  by  side 
upon  the  frontier  in  defence  of  our  country,  until  my  brother  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  at  my  feet,  and  commending  to  nie  with  his 
last  breath  his  little  daughter.  I  was  severely  wounded  and  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  I  left  happiness  there,  and  returned  only 
to  find  despair  and  desolation.  During  my  absence,  a  neighbor 
and  a  friend,  who  had  loved  my  wife,  but  been  rejected,  renewed 
his  attentions,  and  upon  being  justly  treated  with  scorn  and  indig- 


nation, had,  with  his  own  hand,  stabbed  my  beautiful,  adored 
wife." 

"  Great  heavens  !    But  the  name  of  this  man  J" 

"  His  name  was  Stephen  Bonneville.  But  what  does  it  signify 
to  you  !  he  is  dead." 

"  Nothing,  sir.  You  arc  then  the  Count  de  St.  Prix.  I  can 
say  nothing  to  you  yet,  but  rest  assured  I  will  never  cross  swords 
with  your  son." 

"  Is  it  possible  V 

"I  swear  to  you  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  this  duel  shall  not 
take  place,  no  matter  what  the  refusal  may  cost  me." 

"Whatever  is  the  reason  for  your  resolution,  I  thank  you,  and 
upon  your  head  will  rest  the  blessing  of  a  father,"  said  Narboni, 
grasping  the  young  colonel's  hand. 

Easter  Sunday  came,  and  Madeline  set  out  for  Verona,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Victor.  When  they  reached  the  public  square, 
in  front  of  the  church,  the  scene  which  was  presented  to  their  eyes 
was  truly  brilliant.  All  the  peasants  were  dressed  in  bright  holi- 
day attire ;  some  were  standing  talking  together  in  very  pictur- 
esque groups ;  others  were  dancing,  while  a  large  number  of  the 
men  were  lounging  round  the  doors  of  the  church,  into  which 
many  more  had  entered.  Various  groups  of  French  soldiers  were 
scattered  here  and  there.  Madeline  and  Victor  sauntered  slowly 
across  the  square,  taking  notice  of  the  many  little  scenes  passing. 
Just  before  Madeline  and  her  companion  reached  the  church,  Julio 
Narboni  met  them. 

"  Madeline,  here  with  the  colonel !"  he  exclaimed,  sneeringly. 
"  How  is  it  you  leave  without  my  father,  mademoiselle  ?" 

Madeline  held  more  firmly  the  colonel's  arm,  but  she  said  gently 
to  her  choleric  cousin  : 

"  Each  year  brings  my  uncle  one  infirmity  more,  you  should 
remember,  Julio,  and  in  order  to  attend  the  morning  mass,  I  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Colonel  Victor." 

"  A  fit  protector !    He  is  one  who  will  make  a  lady  respected." 

This  was  said  with  such  bitter  scorn  that  Madeline's  suppressed 
anger  burst  forth. 

"  He  who  spends  his  time  in  dissipations  and  pleasures  cannot 
complain  if  his  family  abandon  him,  and — " 

"And  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  coward! 
Madeline,  you  must  relinquish  his  arm  and  return  with  me  to  my 
father.  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  go  farther,  guarded  only  by  a 
coward !" 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Victor,  and  his  sword  flew  part  way  from  its 
scabbard,  but  was  replaced,  for  Madeline  held  Ins  arm  firmly,  and 
made  a  step  forward,  saying  to  Julio  : 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  a  man 
who  forgets  himself  so  far  as  to  insult  his  friends.  You  are  im- 
peding our  progress.  Step  aside.  My  uncle  gave  his  permission, 
and  I  shall  not  return  to  him  until  I  have  attended  divine  service, 
or  under  the  protection  of  any  other  person,  save  Colonel  Victor." 

"Both  you  and  he  will  rue  this,  Madeline;"  and  Julio  was  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

Madeline  and  her  companion  now  bent  their  way  towards  the 
church,  but  as  they  were  mounting  the  steps,  Pierre,  Victor's  ser- 
vant, stopped  them  and  whispered,  in  an  earnest  voice  : 

"  Stop  !  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not  enter  the  church !  One 
step  more  and  you  are  dead !  The  church  is  filled  with  cowards 
and  assassins  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Pierre  1  Explain." 

"  For  a  long  while,  as  you  know,  the  Italians  have  been  very 
surly  and  insulting,  and  to-day  they  have  been  impudent,  and 
have  kept  by  themselves,  refusing  to  mingle,  as  they  are  wont  to 
do,  with  us.  I  had  watched  many  Italians  stealthily  entering  the 
church,  and  suspecting  mischief,  I  crept  in  and  hid  behind  a  pillar, 
and  beard  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  leader,  say  to  the  others  : 
'  At  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin,  be  ready,  that  is  the  signal  for 
the  massacre  of  the  French  !' "  . 

"  Run  to  the  citadel,  Pierre,  and  warn  the  general  to  call  to- 
gether all  the  soldiers  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  I  will  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  my  men,  and  we  will  sell  our  lives  dearly." 

"  I  go,  but  I  shall  return,  my  colonel,  to  die  beside  you,"  and 
with  that  Pierre  was  gone. 

"  O,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Madeline,  her  face  pale  with  horror. 
"  What  have  you  done  ?  Return  to  the  citadel  while  there  is  yet 
time." 

"My  place  is  with  my  soldiers.  If  I  fly,  who  will  forewarn 
them  ?    No — I  cannot  fly  like  a  coward." 

"  But  to  remain  here  is  certain  death  !"  pleaded  Madeline. 

"  Of  what  importance  is  life?"  sadly  replied  the  colonel.  "I 
am  loved  by  none.    Nobody,  after  my  death,  will  shed  a  tear." 

"  (),  Victor  !  speak  not  so  ;  for  if  you  die,  I  will  not  live  I" 

"  What  do  I  hear  !    Is  that  true,  Madeline  i" 

"  Yes  !  yes  I"  she  replied,  frantically.    "  I  love  you  ;  but  fly  !" 

His  only  answer  was  to  fold  her  to  his  heart,  and  as  he  did  BO 
the  dreadful  sound  of  the  tocsin  fell  upon  their  ears  with  a  fatal 
significance.  Madeline  struggled  from  his  embrace,  white  with 
terror. 

"0,  hear  that  I   It  is  the  signal  I  Fly!" 

"  Impossible,  dear  Madeline  !  See,  the  unfortunate  soldiers  arc 
already  flying  before  their  relentless  pursuers.  I  must  to  their 
defence,"  and  in  one  moment  Madeline  saw  Victor,  sword  in  hand, 
cheering  on  his  men.  She  remained  motionless,  where  she  stood, 
for  a  second,  then,  with  a  wild  cry,  she  fled  to  her  home.  There 
she  found  her  uncle  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her,  for  the  noise 
of  the  strife  had  reached  him,  and  filled  him  with  terror.  Too 
well  he  knew  what  it  meant.  He  had  heard  the  same  sound  in  his 
own  France. 

"  Do  not  go,  uncle,  for  you  arc  old  and  feeble,  and  will  be  in- 
stantly killed,"  and  Madeline  led  the  old  man  back  into  the  house. 
Just  then  Pierre  rushed  in. 


"  The  cowards  have  assassinated  him  !  My  poor  colonel  I" 
Madeline  fell  forward  on  to  the  floor  insensible.  Her  uncle 
raised  her  gently,  and  was  about  plac  ing  her  on  a  couch,  when 
Victor  entered,  pale  and  wounded.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
Madeline  recovered  her  senses.  Victor  staggered  into  the  room, 
and  they  tenderly  placed  him  on  a  couch,  and  Madeline  bent  over 
him.  While  they  were  endeavoring  to  revive  him,  for  he  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  Julio  entered.  Upon  seeing  the  colo- 
nel, he  exclaimed  : 

"  The  colonel — and  living!" 

"  That  is  the  villain  I"  exclaimed  Pierre,  springing  forward,  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"  Silence!"  commanded  his  colonel. 

"  My  son,"  said  old  Narboni.  "  Unhappy  one  !  You  have  for- 
gotten that  France  is  your  country.  You  have  forgotten  that  he 
who  strikes  bis  compatriots  is  a  traitor  and  a  coward  !  Yes — a 
traitor  and  a  coward  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  profit  by  his 
treason.  Your  conduct  is  infamous,  and  he  whom  you  pursue 
with  hatred  is  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  your  father  and  cousin 
than  yourself." 

"  I  care  no  longer  to  hide  it.  I  have  sought  the  life  of  that  man 
because  he  is  the  spoiler  of  all  my  happiness.  You  will  not  be  so 
ready  to  succor  him  when  you  know  his  name, — when  I  tell  you 
he  is  Victor  Bonneville,  the  son  of  the  murderer  of  my  mother  I" 

"  It  cannot  be  !    You  are  mistaken  I"  gasped  Narboni. 

Madeline  stood  pale  and  speechless  with  horror. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  faintly  spoke  Victor.  "  You  are  not  mis- 
taken. Your  son  is  justified  in  his  hatred.  My  hope  through  life 
has  been  to  find  you  out  in  your  exile,  and  by  my  good  deeds 
atone  for  my  father's  crime,  and  make  you  in  a  man  net  forget  the 
name  of  Bonneville.  But  I  am  punished  for  my  presumption. 
I  will  go  from  your  presence,"  and  he  strove  to  rise. 

"  You  arc  mistaken,"  said  Narboni,  gently  holding  him  back 
upon  the  couch.    "  The  hatred  docs  not  extend  to  the  son." 

A  great  noise  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  cries  of  "  Death  to  the 
Frenchman!"  " Death  to  the  colonel  1"  were  heard.  Julio,  turn- 
ing to  his  father,  said : 

"  Since  a  Bonneville  finds  a  place  in  your  heart,  one  or  the 
other  must  die.  The  people  demand  the  death  of  the  Frenchman. 
They  shall  be  satisfied,"  and  he  sprang  to  the  door  and  flung  it 
wide  open.    "  Here,  friends  !  here  be  is  I" 

"  Coward  !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  springing  to  the  couch  and 
shielding  Victor  with  her  body  as  several  Italians  rushed  in. 
"  Touch  him  not !  He  is  sacred  !  He  saved  my 'uncle's  life  and 
mine !    For  that  good  deed  he  must  be  spared  I" 

Narboni  had  seized  a  sword,  and  placed  himself  beside  the  brave 
girl.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  party  of  French  soldiers  reached 
the  scene,  and  dispersed  the  rabble.  The  Italians  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  one  officer  stood  with  his  sword  pointed  at  Julio's  breast. 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Victor,  springing  from  his  couch;  "that 
man  saved  my  life  !" 

"  That  man  saved  your  life  '."  rather  doubtingly  asked  the  young 
officer,  for  he  knew  Julio  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  movers 
of  the  conspiracy. 

"  Yes.  But  one  instant  ago  a  crowd  entered,  demanding  my 
life,  and  Julio  Narboni's  courage  and  skill  alone  saved  me." 

The  officer  seized  Julio's  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly,  saying : 

"  The  whole  regiment  will  bless  you,"  and  retired. 

Victor  approached  Narboni,  and  knelt  before  him. 

"  Will  the  Count  de  St.  Prix  pardon  the  son  of  Bonneville  V 

The  old  man  raised  him,  and  placing  the  hand  of  Madeline  in 
Victor's,  said,  with  emotion  : 

"  I  can  give  you  no  greater  proof  of  my  esteem.  Take  her,  and 
God's  blessing  be  upon  you  I" 
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Spencer's  Boston  Theatre. — No  8  of  tins  popular  series  of  acting  plays  , 
contains  Arnold's. popular  comedy,  'Man  ami  Wife,"  which  has  kept  the 
stage  for  half  a  century.    For  sale  by  W.  V.  Spencer,  128  Washington  Street, 
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Only  a  lady  could  have  sketched  female  character  an  truthfully  and  spirit- 
edly as  the  author  of  this  interesting  volume.  Add  to  this  that  the  narrative' 
is  ingenious  and  well  conducted,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  a  hook  which  will 
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This  little  work  describes  life  as  a  voyage— not  an  original  idea,  by  the  way, 
hut  popular,  and  very  well  managed  by  our  author.  lie  has  succeeded  in  in- 
culcating excellent  principles  and  good  morals,  without  wearying  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 
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Brothers.    ia55.    8vo.    pp.  493. 

A  collection  of  congressional  and  occasional  speeches,  made  after  the  events 
which  called  them  forth  have  passed  away,  must  possess  great  and  intrinsic 

merits,  or  the  questions  discussed  must  have  been  of  the  highest.  Importance, 
to  warrant  their  re-publication.  Both  these  conditions  arc  fulfilled  in  the 
series  before  us.  These  are  truly  eloquent,  scholarly  and  manly  speeches,  and 
exhibit  great,  power,  'flu;  address  on  the  genius  and  character  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster Is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great,  New  England  statesman. 
The  book  is  for  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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Maryatt.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1855.  12mo.  pp.  898. 
A  liberally  Illustrated  book  of  adventure  in  the  land  of  gold,  written  by  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  see  ami  to  describe,  and  who  inherits  no  small  share 
Of  the  literary  talent  Of  bis  distinguished  father,  the  nautical  novelist.  It  Is 
a  nice  book  for  summer  reading.    For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 
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sells  with  rapidity.  It  is  written  to  illustrate  the  author's  idea  of  true  and  of 
false  religion,  and  is  remarkably  severe  upon  what  he  terms  the  church  ol 
society — the  church  of  business,  mode  up  id'  members  who  profess  religion  be- 
cause it  pays  well,  and  whose  religion  begins  and  ends  with  outward  observ- 
ances. The  book  Is  written  In  a  daring  and  severe  splilt.  and  its  thrusts  arc 
those  of  a  sharp  and  keen-edged  weapon.  Merely  regarded  as  a  story,  it  is  in- 
teresting and  artistic.    For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

Letters  to  the  Right.  Rev  J  OHM  Hughes,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ok  New 
York.  Bt  Kirwan.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856.  12mo.  pp.370. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has  had  n  very  great  sale.    The  writer 

was  originally  n  Roman  Catholic,  but  having  embraced  Protestantism,  turns 

bis  arms  against  the  church  he  has  abandoned  with  the  zdal  of  a  convert.  For 

sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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TRAIN  A  CO.'S  WAREHOUSE,  MELROURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

Wc  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  l>eforc  our  readers  an  engrav- 
ing, prepared  for  us  from  a  drawing  made  upon  the  spot,  of  this 
splendid  stone  warehouse,  the  finest  in  Australia,  erected  by  a 
Boston  boy,  a  gentleman  of  first  rate  business  talent,  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  who  left  his  native  city  for  the  antipodes  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago.  The  building  before  us  is  a  tangible 
proof  of  Yankee  enterprise,  and  the  nationality  of  its  origin  is 
indicated  to  the  natives  it  astonishes,  some  sixteen  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  United  States,  by  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
are  kept  floating  over  it,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  ware- 
house is  situated  on  Flinders  Street,  near  the  east  corner  of  Eliza- 
beth Street,  opposite  the  Mellnjunie  and  Hobson's  Bay  Railroad 
Terminus.  It  was  erected  last  year,  is  built  throughout  of  colonial 
blue  granite,  and  has  throughout  a  number  of  dwarf  walls  extend- 
ing three  feet  deep,  and  of  a  breadth  of  two  feet,  upon  which  rests 
the  lower  floor  of  the  structure.  The  front  has  a  most  massive 
appearance,  and  the  building  is  entered  by  means  of  three  large 
circular-headed  doorways,  the  centre  being  considerably  the  larg- 
est, over  which  is  the  sign  "  G.  F.  Train  &  Co.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, White  Star  Line  of  Liverpool  Packets."  This  takes  the 
height  of  the  first  floor ;  above  arc  five  large  square-headed  win- 
dows, which  light  the  upper  floor,  and  surmounting  these,  an  im- 
posing stone  cornice  is  flanked  at  either  end  by  square  corniced 
stone  towers,  and  in  the  middle  by  one  of  broader  dimensions, 
relieved  on  either  side  by  gracefully  disposed  ornamental  scrolls 
in  stone  work.  The  store-room,  on  the  lower  floor,  is  1 25  feet  in 
length.  Throughout  the  lower  floor,  at  easy  distances,  arc  dis- 
posed massive  teak  columns,  nearly  a  foot  square,  which  act  as 
supporters  to  the  floor  over ;  the  rafters  arc  placed  on  end  in  close 
proximity,  and  to  ensure  extra  strength,  are  what  is  technically 
called  "  herring  boned,"  a  contrivance  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  amount  of  the  weight  a  floor  can  sustain.  Mr.  Train's  office, 
and  the  clerk's  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  arc  all  fitted  with  pol- 
ished colonial  cedar.  There  is  a  capacious  yard  attached  to  the 
establishment,  with  stables  and  hayloft,  and  a  very  large  water- 
tank.  The  length  of  the  entire  building  is  12!)  feet;  its  breadth, 
40  feet;  in  height  it  is  31  feet;  the  walls  up  to  the  height  of  the 
iccond  floor  are  two  feet  in  thickness ;  and  above  this  to  the  roof, 
one  foot  six  inches.  Its  capacity  fa  equal  to  2700  tons  of  measure- 
ment goods,  and  full  1600  tons  of  stone  were  used  in  its  erection. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Knight,  Kemp  &  Kerr,  and  the  build- 
ers, Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Sons.  The  original  contract  of  the  entire 
building  was  $32,500 ;  and  the  total  cost,  with  offices,  extras, 
stables,  etc.,  was  about  $40,000.  At  the  time  of  its  completion, 
a  very  full  description  of  the  building  was  published  in  the  "  Mcl- 
bourno  Age,"  a  well-conducted  and  handsomely  printed  commer- 
cial newspaper,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars. 
The  editor,  in  winding  up  his  notice,  remarks  : — "  We  will  con- 


KANZA8,  MO. 

The  representation 
below,  of  the  city  of 
Kanzas,  was  drawn 
for  the  Pictorial  by 
Mr.  Kilbnrn.thc  view 
being  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  execnted 
with  his  accustomed 
fidelity.  The  city  is 
in  Jackson  county, 
Missouri,  and  is  lo- 
cated on  the  sonth 
bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from 
Jefferson  city.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable 
business,  and  cm- 
braces  all  the  ele- 
ments of  future  great- 
ness. We  present  it 
as  it  appears  to-day, 
but  the  cities  of  the 
West  grow  out  of  all 
recognition  in  a  very 
few  years.  In  the 
old  world,  the  view 
of  a  town  taken  to- 
day would  exhibit 
few  changes  from  one 
a  century  old — the 
little  settlements  on 
the  Rhine,  lor  in- 
stance, are  quite  sta- 
tionary— while  rapid 
expansion  and  per- 
petual improvement 
are  the  features  of  our 
settlements,  particu- 
larly in  the  great 
West,  which  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with 
foci  of  life  and  busi- 
ness, often  a  marvel 
even  to  us  of  New 
England,  with  whom 
progress  and  exten- 
sion are  watchwords. 


TRAIN  &  CO.'S  FIRE  PROOF  WAREHOUSE,  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 


SQUAW  ROCK,  AT  SQUANTUM,  MASS. 


clndc  this  article  with  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Train  seems  to  have 
gone  the  right  way  to  work  to  construct,  in  all  its  departments,  a 
building  suited  to  his  extensive  business  ;  and  if  wc  can  judge  from 
so  short  an  observation,  he  has  reduced  the  matter  to  such  system 
as  to  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  An 
extensive  commercial  library,  containing  valnahlc  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  other  details  which  space  alone  forbids  our  mentioning, 
are  among  the  embellishments  of  these  perfectly  nniqnc  business 
premises."  The  famous  "  White  Star  Line  "  of  packets,  of  which 
Mr.  Train  is  agent,  and  which  embraces  some  of  the  finest  Ameri- 
can built  clippers,  has  even  Itcaten  the  steamers.  That  the 
"  Yankee  ships  take  the  passengers  and  gold  "  is  the  grumbling 
acknowledgment  of  more  than  one  commander  of  an  English  liner; 
and  while  Donald  McKay  continues  to  build  clippers,  they  are 
likely  to  keep  the  lead  they  have  taken.    In  noticing  the  cnter- 

Srise  which  furnished  us  this  sketch,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
Ir.  Train  on  his  success.  He  has  troops  of  friends  in  this  city, 
who  watch  his  career  with  interest,  and  read  with  pleasure  his 
occasional  reports  of  progress  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Bos- 
ton Post. 


SEA  OF  AZOFF. 

What  they  call  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  is  in  reali- 
ty nothing  more  than  a 
vast  pond  or  gulf,  noted 
for  its  shallowness,  and 
united  to  the  Black  Sea 
bv  the  Strait  of  Ycni- 
kale. The  Sea  of  Azoff 
is  inaccessible  to  what 
would  he  properly  call- 
ed vessels  of  war ;  it  is 
defended  on  the  south 
by  Kertch  and  Yeni- 
kalc,  and  on  the  north 
by  Taganrog  and  Azoff. 
It  will  be  now  no  longer 
traversed,  as  it  has  hith- 
erto hecn.by  a  multitude 
ot  small  vessels,  con- 
veying troops  and  pro- 
visions for  ScbastO|>ol, 
for  it  is  without  doubt 
part  of  the  plan  of  the 
allied  commanders  to 
send  in  a  number  of 
their  own  vessels  and 
maintain  the  command 
of  the  whole  sea.  Kertch 
is  a  small  town,  the 
chief  place  of  the  penin- 
sula of  that  name.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its 
commanding  position 
on  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 


kale.  Its  roadstead  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
museum  of  antiquated  medals,  scnlpture,  etc.,  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  several  constructions  of  cnormons  size  near 
it,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Cyclops. 
Ycnikale  is  a  small  town,  but  important  on  account  of  its  citadel, 
which  commands  the  strait,  and  which  has  always  been  highly 
considered  by  the  Russians  as  a  fortress.  The  distance  from 
Ycnikale  to  Kertch  is  about  nine  miles,  across  a  verdant  plain. 
Kertch  is  completely  built  of  stone,  and  the  houses  are  handsome. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  souls.  It  was  a 
place  of  only  slight  importance  when  it  was  ceded  by  the  Porte  to 
Russia,  in  1774,  but  it  soon  after  partly  recovered  its  original 
splendor  to  the  detriment  of  Theodosia,  the  ancient  Kaffa.  All 
the  commerce  carried  on  at  Theodosia  was  removed  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  Kertch,  where  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  quarantine  of  four  days.  The 
larger  vessels  had  their  cargoes  bronght  to  them  in  lighters  from 
Taganrog  or  from  Hostof,  but  those  of  lighter  draught  of  water 
crossed  the  bar  and  loaded  at  Taganrog.  On  their  return  they 
were  obliged  to  transfer  half  their  cargoes  at  Yenikale  into  light- 
ers, and  to  reship  it  at  Kertch,  after  having  passed  over  the  shal- 
lows. Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  commerce  of  Kertch, 
and  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1851,  not  fewer 
than  one  thousand  vessels  entered  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  About  forty- 
six  miles  from  Kertch  is  Anapa,  a  post  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, both  in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
fortifications  consist  of  a  long  sea-wall,  a  citadel  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar calcareous  rock,  and  some  bastions  on  the  land  side.  The 
town  is  inhabited  by  a  miscellaneous  population  of  Circassians, 
Tartars,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Russians,  and  others,  to  the 
n  timber  of  five  thousand.  The  tribes  in  the  country  in  its  rear 
have  almost  neutralized  the  great  advantages  offered  by  its  situa- 
tion, and  prevented  its  growth.  It  is  as  a  military  post  that  it  has 
licen  most  prized  by  Russia,  most  deplored  by  Turkey.  The  fort 
was  built  by  the  Turks  in  1784. — Letter  from  the  Crimea. 


SQUAW  ROCK. SQUANTUM. 
This  locality,  sketched  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  is  as  well  known 
as  any  point  on  our  seacoast.  It  projects  into  the  sea  between 
Dorchester  and  Quincy  Bay,  and  is  in  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Quincy,  called  Squantum.  It  is  a  bold,  rocky  promontorv,  the 
profile  of  which  stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  as  our  engraving  shows. 
The  neighl>orhood  of  this  rock  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  at  this 
season,  to  parties  piscatorially  and  socially  inclined,  and  showing 
a  joyous  scene  of  sport,  as  it  is  looked  down  upon.  The  "oldest 
inhabitant,"  as  well  as  the  youngest,  is  familiar  with  its  features. 
The  whole  line  of  the  New  England  coast  abounds  in  spots  pos- 
sessing similar  attraction,  and  each  one  can  reckon  its  hundreds 
of  admirers,  who  make  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  during 
the  summer  season,  carrying  away  memories  of  pleasure  which  en- 
dure till  the  next  visit.  There  is  not  a  rocky  headland,  nor  a  silent 
cove,  that  is  not  prolific  of  pleasant  or  inspiring  associations.  And 
vet  there  arc  many  unexplored  localities,  which  will  doubtless 
become  treasures  to  a  future  and  more  crowded  population. 
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CITY  OF  MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 

This  young  and  thriving  city,  the 
illustrative  view  of  which  was 
drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  W.  Mull,  takes 
it  name  from  an  island  situated  just 
below  it.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1839,  and  was  then  called 
Bloomington.  In  the  year  1849  its 
name  was  changed  to  Muscatine ; 
and  in  1851  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city.  The  city  of  Muscatine  derives 
its  importance,  in  a  commercial  point, 
mainly  from  its  peculiar  location.  It 
is  situated  on  the  extreme  western 
bend  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  is 
thus  thrown  into  the  interior,  as  it 
were,  of  the  State.  It  is  the  landing 
point  on  the  river  for  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  in  this  respect  has  the 
advantage  over  every  other  city  in 
Iowa.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad — heing  a  continuation  of  the 
Rock  Island  and  Chicago  road,  which 
crosses  the  Mississippi  River  at  Rock 
Island,  thirty  miles  above,  is  located 
through  Muscatine,  on  its  route  west- 
ward. It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Muscatine  and  Cedar  Valley  Rail- 
road. A  railroad  is  located  also  from 
Muscatine  to  Keokuk.  When  these 
roads  are  completed,  Muscatine  will 
have  added  to  her  natural  advantages 
greater  railroad  facilities  than  any 
city  in  Iowa.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants is  about  6000,  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  trade  at  this  point  is 
immense ;  far  beyond  any  calcula- 
tions that  would  be  made  by  any  one 
not  cognizant  of  the  fact.  New 
branches  of  business  are  being  con- 
stantly introduced,  and  all  classes  of 
labor  are  in  demand.  A  contract  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  city  council 
to  have  the  city  lighted  by  gas  during 
the  present  year.    There  was  a  very 

large  emigration  last  year  to  this  portion  of  Iowa,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  it  will  be  much  larger  during  this  year.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into  any  detailed  description  of  the 
city  or  its  business.  Let  it  suffice,  that  she  is  not  behind  any  of 
her  sisters  in  Iowa,  in  her  public  improvements,  her  public  build- 
ngs,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  or  in  any  of  the 
elements  of  piosperity. 


VIEW  OI"  FORT  SWELLING,  MINNESOTA. 
The  engraving  given  above  is  from  an  original  drawing 
made  for  us  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Kilburri,  The  scene  is  strikingly 
picturesque,  with  the  sweep  of  water  in  front,  and  the  strong  walls 
of  the  fort  crowning  the  natural  escarpments  of  rock  which  defend 
the  eminence  on  which  it  is  built.  Fort  Snelling  is  the  military 
post  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  capital  of  Dahcotah  county. 
Minnesota.  It  is  named  after  Col.  Snelling,  a  gallant  officer  of 
the  last  war,  and  father  of  the  late  William  J.  Snelling,  the  well- 
known  author  and  editor.  The  point  on  which  it  stands  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  A  large  vil- 
lage is  located  within  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  fort,  which  stands  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  very  finest  scenery  of  the  western  country. 
Minnesota  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  acquired  by  our  gov- 
ernment by  its  purchase  in  1803.  The  territorial  government  was 
established  by  Congress,  March  3,  1849.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
83,000  square  miles.  In  the  centre  of  the  territory  the  face  of  the 
country  is  undulating,  about  equally  divided  between  prairie  and 
timber  land,  and  intersected  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's  Rivers.  The  vast  valley  of  the  Red 
River  on  the  north  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Indeed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Minnesota  is  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture. 


FORT  SNELLING,  MINNESOTA. 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  benevolent  Abbe  Hauy,  superintendent  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  idea  was  suggested,  in 
1784,  of  printing  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation, that  with  persons  deprived  of  one  of  their  senses,  those 
that  arc  left  become  doubly  sensitive — a  fact  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  is  perhaps  more  observable,  their  sense  of  touch  being 
proverbially  acute.  Observing  a  proof  sheet  which  had  only  been 
printed  on  one  side,  on  which  consequently  the  letters  appeared  at 
the  back  in  considerable  relief,  Hauy  imagined  that  by  some  such 
process  the  blind  might  be  taught  to  read.  The  idea  was  happily 
improved  upon,  and  thus  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
those  so  afflicted  of  becoming  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  those  masters  of  knowledge  who  had  preceded 
them,  but  also  as  well  as  of  those  of  their  companions  who  were 
suffering  from  the  same  misfortune.  Nay,  even  the  blind  them- 
selves have  been  taught  the  art,  and  are  employed  in  printing 
some  of  their  own  books.  For  the  purpose  of  the  blind,  the  letters 
are  cast  in  an  angular  form,  as  being  more  easily  distinguishable. 
They  are  also,  under  the  name  of  fretted  letters,"  formed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  points  in  printing,  with  which  the  paper  is  almost  per- 
forated ;  the  types  employed  are  always  large,  similar  to  those 
used  in  pulpit  Bibles,  and  are  cast  in  relief.  The  pupil  is  taught 
to  read  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  whilst 
he  keeps  the  line  he  is  upon  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left ;  and  his 
sense  of  touch  is  ordinarily  so  acute,  that  he  is  generally  able  to 
read  after  a  few  lessons,  even  when  the  hand  is  covered  with  a 
glove.  The  pupil  acquires  a  facility  truly  astonishing,  tracing  the 
words  with  a  rapidity  one  can  hardly  imagine  possible  to  the  mere 
sense  of  feeling. — New  York  Tribune. 


AN  ITALIAN  RAMBLE. 

I  went  to  Verona  and  to  Mantua, 
and  now  I  am  at  Milan— just  come 
up  from  under  ground,  and  earthy  all 
over,  from  seeing  that  extraordinary 
tomb  in  which  the  dead  saint  lies  in  an 
alabastercase.with  sparkling  jewels  all 
about  him  to  mock  his  dusty  eyes,  not 
to  mention  the  twenty-franc  pieces 
which  devout  votaries  we're  ringing 
down  upon  a  sort  of  skylight  in  the 
cathedral  pavement  above,  as  if  it 
were  the  counter  of  his  heavenly  shop. 
You  know  Verona  ?  You  know  ev- 
erything in  Italy,  /  know.  I  am  not 
learned  in  geography,  and  ft  was  a 
great  blow  to  me  to  find  that  Romeo 
was  only  banished  fivc-and-twenty 
miles.  It  was  a  greater  blow  to  me 
to  sec  the  old  house  of  the  Capulcts 
with  their  cognizance,  still  carved  in 
stone,  over  the  gateway  of  the  court- 
yard. It  is  a  most  miserable  little  inn, 
at  this  time  ankle-deep  in  dirt ;  and 
noisy  vetturini  and  muddy  market- 
carts  were  disputing  possession  of  the 
yard  with  a  brood  of  geese,  all  splash- 
ed and  bespattered  as  if  they  had  their 
yesterday's  white  trousers  on.  There 
was  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the 
beautiful  story  but  a  very  unsentimen- 
tal middle-aged  lady  (the  Padrona,  I 
suppose)  in  the  doorway,  who  resem- 
bled old  Capulct  in  the  one  particular 
of  being  very  great  indeed  in  the  fam- 
ily way.  The  Roman  amphitheatre 
then  delighted  me  beyond  expression. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  full  of  sol- 
emn, ancient  interest.  There  are  four- 
and-forty  rows  of  seats,  as  fresh  and 
perfect  as  if  their  occupants  had  va- 
cated them  but  yesterday ;  the  en- 
trances, passages,  dens,  rooms,  corri- 
dors ;  the  numbers  over  some  of  the 
arches.  An  equestrian  troop  had 
been  there  some  days  before,  and  had  scooped  out  a  little  ring  at 
one  end  of  the  arena,  and  had  their  performances  in  that  spot.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  it,  of  all  things,  for  its  very  dreariness. 
Fancy  a  handful  of  people  sprinkled  over  one  corner  of  the  great 
place  (the  whole  population  of  Verona  wouldn't  fill  it  now),  and 
a  spangled  cavalier  bowing  to  the  echoes  and  the  grass-grown 
walls  !  I  climbed  to  the  topmost  seat,  and  looked  at  the  beautiful 
view  for  some  minutes  ;  when  I  turned  round  and  looked  down 
into  the  theatre  again,  it  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense straw  hat,  to  which  the  helmet  in  the  castle  of  Otranto  was 
a  baby — the  rows  of  seats  representing  the  different  plaits  of  straw, 
and  the  arena  the  inside  of  the  crown.  I  had  great  expectations 
of  Venice,  but  they  fell  immeasurably  short  of  the  wonderful  real 
ity.  The  short  time  I  passed  there  went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I 
hardly  think  it  possible  to  exaggerate  its  beauties,  its  sources  of 
interest,  its  uncommon  novelty  and  freshness.  Naples  disappoint- 
ed me  greatly.  The  weather  was  bad  during  a  great  part  of  my 
stay  there.  But,  if  I  had  not  had  mud,  I  should  have  had  dust, 
and  though  I  had  had  sun  I  must  still  have  had  the  Lazzaroni ; 
and  they  are  so  ragged,  so  dirty,  so  abject,  so  full  of  degrada- 
tion, that  they  would  make  heaven  uncomfortable,  if  they  could 
ever  get  there.  I  didn't  expect  to  see  a  handsome  city,  but  I  ex- 
pected something  better  than  that  long,  dull  line  of  squalid  houses, 
which  stretches  from  the  Chiaja  to  the  quarter  of  the  Capuana; 
and  while  I  was  quite  prepared  for  a  miserable  populace,,  I  had 
some  dim  belief  that  there  were  bright  rags  among  them,  and 
dancing  legs,  and  shining  sun-brown  faces  ;  whereas  the  honest 
truth  is,  that  connected  with  Naples  itself  I  have  notonc  solitary 
recollection.  The  country  round  it  charmed  me,  I  need  not  say 
Who  can  forget  Herculancum  and  Pompeii  1 — Charles  Dickens. 
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[Writ ton  for  Ballou's  Pirtori.il.] 
MOTHER. 

BT    MRH.    R.    T.  ELDRCDGZ. 

Breathe  it  gently  in  •  whisper, 

TU  a  sweet,  a  hallowed  word, 
Saddened  h.  :irt-  swell  with  emotion, 

When  the  thrillinp  pound  is  heard. 
Breathe  it  fondly,  very  fondly, 

Touch  a  chord  in  every  heart  ; 
Many  a  voice  will  prow  more  tender, 

Many  a  pearly  tear  will  jtart. 

Mother!  name  that  all  heart"  cherish, 

E'en  the  child  of  sin  and  shame 
Speaks  in  accents  softer,  milder, 

When  he  breathes  the  hallowed  name. 
Breathe  it  gently  in  a  whisper, 

Lent  pome  bleeding  heart  he  riven; 
There's  but  one  name  dearer  to  us, 

And  that  cherished  name  is  Heaven! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  TI1K  LAST  WAR. 

BY  GIIHUXGS  II.  BAI.LOD. 

On  a  September  afternoon  in  18 — ,  two  men  left  Kastham  in  a 
whalehoat  for  Boston.  The  distance  to  Ik-  traversed  was  some 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  the  purpose  of  the  voyagers  was  to 
evade  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  procure  provisions  and 
needful  supplies  for  their  families  and  friends  at  home.  The 
weather  was  not  especially  threatening  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, but  as  evening  set  in,  the  skies  began  to  lower  and  assume 
an  ominous  aspect.  At  last  it  came  to  blow  so  violently  the  boat 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  Billingsgate  Point,  where  it  lay 
until  the  force  of  the  gale  seemed  to  be  spent.  After  several 
hours'  delay,  the  adventurers  set  forth  once  more,  shaping  their 
course  toward  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  which  would  afford 
them  some  protection  from  the  southwest  gale.  But  as  they  got 
athwart  Barnstable  Bay,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  wind,  they  neatly 
repented  the  ir  undertaking.  With  a  double-reefed  foresail  the  boat 
dashed  over  the  waves,  which  seemed  every  instant  about  to  over- 
whelm her.    Their  situation  was  one  of  no  little  danger. 

"  Skipper  Xoyes,"  said  young  Holmes,  to  his  companion,  "if 
wc  get  through  this  safely,  I  guess  I'll  take  a  pretty  good  lookout 
not  to  be  caught  again  crossing  the  bay  with  a  whale  boat  in  such 
a  storm  as  this." 

However,  after  hours  of  constant  struggle  with  wind  and  water, 
they  got  under  the  lee  of  Plymouth,  and  their  voyage  was  contin- 
ued in  comparative  safety.  Having  arrived  at  Boston,  thev  fell  in 
with  a  Scituatc  man  who  offered  them,  at  a  great  bargain,  a  well 
built  boat  of  eleven  tons,  partly  decked.  It  wa:  arranged  that 
they  should  convey  the  former  owner  back  to  Scituatc,  where  he 
was  to  be  paid  the  price  agreed  upon.  They  took  on  board, 
also,  a  boy  and  two  or  three  passengers  ;  ran  down  the  harbor, 
passed  the  light,  and  hugged  the  shore  southward.  As  they 
neared  Scituatc  they  kept  a  wary  lookout  lest  som»of  the  Eng- 
lishmen might  be  cruising  off  and  on.  But  they  saw  nothing  to 
excite  their  fears.  A  small  fishing  schooner  lay  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  two  or  three  men  were  tending  their  lines. 

"  Let's  run  alongside,"  said  Noycs.  "  Who  knows  but  they've 
a  few  '  bloaters  '  aboard  V 

"  Schooner,  hullo  I"  he  shouted  presently.  "  Got  a  fresh  mack- 
erel or  two  to  spare  V 

"  Yes  ;"  was  the  answer.  Anil  up  started  a  row  of  men,  who 
levelled  their  muskets  point-blank  at  the  astonished  Yankees. 

"  Sui render  yourselves  ! "  was  now  the  word.  And  two  brass 
swivels  showed  their  muzzles  with  a  most  pn  s«ii;g  invi  ation. 

The  Yankees  were  unable  to  resist  such  persuasion.  Xoyes 
and  Holmes  were  ordered  to  the  schooner,  and  their  places  being 
supplied  by  the  captors,  the  boat  was  allowed  to  follow  at  leisure. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  scrape,  aren't  it,  Holmes  '."  said  Noycs,  to  his 
younger  companion.  "  To  be  come  round  in  this  sort  o'  way  ! 
What  do  you  s'pose  the  folks  '11  say,  when  we  get  home  f" 

"  Better  wait  till  we  get  there,"  sulkily  replied  Holmes.  "  I 
don't  sec  much  chance  of  that  now." 

"  Hem — how  many  men  do  you  think  you  could  manage  '." 
said  Noycs,  cautiously  edging  away,  while  his  hands  were  thrust 
deep  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  his  face,  wearing  a  most  dolo- 
rous look,  seemed  to  be  regarding  the  main  shrouds  abstractedly. 

"  Don't  know  ;"  replied  Holmes,  in  a  low  voice.  "  How  many 
can  i/om  f 

"  Wal,  two  or  three." 

"/  can  manage  as  many  as  i/ou  can." 

"  Wal,"  rejoined  Noycs,  casting  a  stealthy  glance  fore  and  aft, 
for  they  were  standing  nearly  in  the  waist,  "  wait  a  bit  till  this 
other  chap  gets  well  for'ard.  Then  you  take  aft  and  I'll  look  out 
for  the  forecastle." 

The  time  seemed  to  them  propitious,  for  most  of  the  men  were 
below,  and  only  five  or  six  were  on  deck.  But  in  the  very  second 
when  the  two  were  in  their  mind's  eye  swinging  their  handspikes 
in  action,  the  officer  in  command  sprang  up  from  the  forchatch, 
where  he  had  been  lying  with  his  spy-glass  directed  to  the  oiling. 
He  stepped  lightly  aft,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  prisoners. 
Noyes  was  vacantly  chewing  u  quid  of  tobacco,  while  Holmes 
was  counting  the  nails  in  the  deck  plank.  The  chance  failed  them. 

The  English  frigate  Endymion,  just  at  this  time,  lay  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  Boston  light  ;  and  hither  the  schooner  now  pro- 
ceeded with  her  prisoners.  The  captain,  of  the  frigate,  on  hearing 
their  story,  gave  Noycs  and  Holmes  to  understand  that  they 
might  redeem  themselves,  the  boat  and  its  contents,  passengers 
and  all,  for  two  hundred  dollars. 


Holmes  was  suffered  on  p:irole  to  go  in  his  boat  to  Boston  to 
procure  the  ransom.  The  boy,  a  half  witted  youngster,  accom- 
panied him.  Holmes  now  bore  away  for  Boston  light,  and  hav- 
ing nearly  made  his  run  up  the  harbor,  was  overhauled  by  a  boat 
from  the  Constitution — "  Old  Ironsides  " — which  lay  moored  in 
the  stream.  He  was  now  informed  to  his  great  surprise,  that  he 
was  taken  into  custody  on  charge  of  having  been  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  enemy.  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  protestations.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  he  was  brought  along- 
side, and  here  he  was  detained  till  the  following  morning,  when 
the  boat  and  its  crew  were  sent  in  charge  of  a  midshipman,  to 
the  navy  yard.  Holmes  was  taken  to  the  office  of  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  at  that  time  commanding  at  Charlcstown.  He  was 
in  his  apartment  awaiting  them. 

"I  did  not  know  who  he  was,"  said  Holmes,  "  for  no  one  told 
me;  but  I  supposed  he  must  be  some  big  '  don  '  or  other." 

Bainbridge  eyed  the  young  man  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Holmes,  whose  temper  had  got  pretty  well  aroused  by  vexation 
and  delay,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  if  you  please,  by  what  right  I  am 
made  a  prisoner  in  this  way." 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  commodore,  darting  a  withering  look 
at  his  questioner.  "  You  have  been  supplying  the  enemy  with 
provisions,  you  traitorous  scoundrel." 

"  I  have  not  been  doing  anything  of  the  kind,"  answered 
Holmes  ;  and  then  related  his  story. 

"  It  is  all  a  lie,"  replied  Bainbridge. 

"Well,"  returned  Holmes,  now  thoroughly  exasperated,  "it 
seems  to  me  a  hard  case  that  1  should  be  worse  treated  and 
worse  plundered  by  my  own  countrymen  than  by  the  enemy." 

"  You  villain,"  roared  Bainbridge,  "  how  dare  you  talk  to  me 
in  this  style  !    Do  you  know  who  I  am  <" 

"No;  nor  I  don't  care,  neither.    I — " 

"  Stop  !"  interrupted  Bainbridge,  whose  face  now  fairly  boiled 
with  rage.  "  Mr.  Johnson,  take  this  fellow  off  and  anchor  him 
at  the  buoy  of  the  Constitution  for  twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps 
it  will  cool  him  down  a  little  and  bring  him  to  his  reason.  And 
yon,  sir,  recollect  that  you  are  to  be  here  to-morrow  morn,  at 
nine  o'clock." 

"  I  will  not  fail,  you  may  depend,"  said  Holmes,  in  reply,  as  he 
turned  to  fbllotf  the  midshipman,  who  had  w  itnessed  his  audacious 
conduct  with  amazement. 

"  You  have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it,  my  friend,"  he  said,  as 
they  re-entered  the  yard.  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were 
swinging  at  the  yard-arm  before  to-morrow  noon." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Holmes  was  again  in  attendance  at 
the  yard.  The  commodore  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance ; 
and  while  Holmes,  seated  on  a  post,  was  awaiting  his  arrival,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  name.  Turning  his  head,  he  saw 
before  him  his  eldest  brother,  then  residing  in  Charlcstown,  to 
whose  ears  report  had  come  of  his  situation. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  you  been  about,  Wil- 
liam i"  said  Alexander,  with  not  a  little  agitation  in  his  voice. 

"  About  '."  returned  the  other.    "  Nothing  I'm  ashamed  of." 

"  1  had  rather  give  a  thousand  dollars,  than  had  this  happen." 

"  Now  /  wouldn't  give  one  cent — so  there's  the  difference." 

At  this  moment  Bainbridge  was  seen  to  enter  his  office,  and 
Alexander,  desiring  his  brother  to  remain  where  he  was  for  the 
present,  followed  the  commodore,  with  whom  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintance. Holmes  was  soon  after  summoned,  and  going  in, 
found  that  the  representations  of  his  brother  had  disposed  the 
fiery  commodore  to  a  much  more  placable  mood.  The  latter  now 
went  on  to  say,  very  considerately,  that  from  what  he  hail  just 
learned,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Holmes's  story.  He  add- 
ed, however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  boat  in  question  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  supplying  the  enemy  up  to  the  time  of 
Holmes  coming  into  possession. 

"  I  have  in  my  desk,  a  letter  from  Captain  Hull,  received  but 
the  other  day,  describing  the  boat  and  various  tacts  relative  to 
the  business  she  has  been  engaged  in,  and  desiring  me  to  seize 
her  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  seems  that  you  have  not  actu- 
ally paid  the  money  for  her,  either.  So  you  must  perceive  that 
there  is  no  alternative.  The  boat  must  be  condemned.  You 
have  leave  to  take  from  her  everything  which  is  yours,  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  first  property  of  the  boat.  I  have  no  desire 
to  harm  you,  and  the  more  you  can  get  out  of  her  the  better." 

Meanwhile,  Skipper  Noycs  had  been  returned  as  pilot  to  the 
fishing  schooner  in  which  he  had  been  captured.  He  bore  every 
appearance  of  a  simple-hearted  fisherman,  and  as  such,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, the  midshipman  commanding,  was  glad  of  his  company. 
The  "  pink-stern  "  had  not  been  cruising  many  hours,  when  the 
wind  set  in  stiff  from  the  northeast,  with  every  sign  of  a  storm. 
Noves  was  called  into  the  cabin,  where  sat  Mr.  Richmond  with  a 
chart  before  him. 

"  Master  pilot,  where  shall  we  make  harbor  '." 

"  Either  WcllHcct  or  Plymouth,  sir." 

"  No,  no,  that  wont  do.  Cannot  you  anchor  somewhere  along 
shore,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  !    Some  creek  or  other  '." 

"  Why,  ves,  sir,"  said  Noyes,  pointing  on  the  chart  to  a  certain 
inlet  near  Plymouth.  "  1  think  we  might  run  in  there  by  Brandt 
Point  and  anchor." 

"  Ah  !"  he  used  afterwards  to  say  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  knew 
what  I  was  about.    Knew  we  couldn't  lay  there  long." 

Thev  ran  into  Brandt  Creek  and  anchored.  The  gale  increas- 
ed in  violence  as  the  night  came  on,  till  the  schooner  lurched 
and  pitched  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  was  evident  she  could  not 
long  remain  as  she  was.  - 

"  This  will  never  do,  Master  Noycs,"  said  Richmond.  "  We 
shall  soon  go  ashore  at  this  rate.    Wc  must  get  away  from  this." 

"  I've  been  thinking  that  myself  thio  half  hour,"  replied  Noycs, 


with  a  voice  of  deep  concern.     "  But  the  tide  is  so  now  that 

we  certainly  can't  get  in  anywhere  else  along  shore.  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  du.  We  can't  stay  here,  that's  sartin.  But 
the  wind's  canted  a  leetle,  and  I  guess  we'd  better  up  and  run  un- 
der the  lee  of  Billin'sgate  P'int,  down  there." 

They  hove  up  with  some  difficulty,  and  in  due  time  got  under 
Billingsgate,  where  they  lay  somewhat  more  at  ease.  During 
the  last  hours,  however,  Noyes  had  seized  opportunity  to  pros- 
ecute a  little  discovery  in  the  hold.  He  had  cautiously,  also,  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  arm-chest,  from  whence  he  abstracted  a 
chisel,  a  gimlet,  and  two  good  brass  pistols.  He  had  carefully 
started  the  edges  of  one  or  two  boards  in  the  partition  which  sep- 
arated the  forehold,  or  temporary  forecastle,  from  the  mainhold. 
The  men  had  now  gone  down  into  their  little  den  forward,  where 
they  lay,  wet,  tired  and  grumbling.  Noyes  seized  the  first  chance 
to  slide  down  among  them. 

"0,  lud  !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  with  a  piteous  air  while 
the  little  lamp  cast  just  one  feeble  ray  through  the  steaming 
damp.  "  I'm  most  gi'u  out.  1  don 'no  what  I'd  done  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  cask  o'  rum  in  the  hold." 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?"  said  his  hearers,  roused  to  sudden  anima- 
tion.   "  Say  that  again,  old  bos'n  !" 

"  Wal,  it  h  tu  bed,"  rejoined  Noyes.  "  I'm  wet  and  tired,  and 
so  be  you.  You  art  tu  have  some,  that's  a  fact.  Tell  ye  what. 
The  barrel  is  most  chuck  agin  this  here  bulk-head  on  the  star- 
b'rd  side.  You  can  start  one  or  two  of  these  boards,  and  get 
in  ;  there,  I've  most  done  it  a'ready,  I  du  believe.  They're  on- 
ly jest  tacked  on.  Take  my  gimlet  and  help  yourselves,  but 
don't  let  the  cap'n  catch  you,  'cos  he'll  lather  you  for  it." 

The  men  eagerly  proceeded  in  search  of  the  "ammunition," 
and  Noyes  returned  on  deck.  Taking  a  station  close  in  the 
bows,  he  might  have  appeared  from  his  attitude  to  be  anxiously 
straining  his  eyes  landward,  although  one  hand  was  employed 
sawing  away  with  an  old  jacknife  on  the  hempen  cable.  As  if 
satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  presently  walked  aft,  paced  back 
and  forth  a  few  times  and  then  went  below.  Here  his  snoring 
had  for  some  time  proclaimed  that  he  had  launched  away  into  a 
sound  sleep,  when  with  a  jerk  and  a  lurch,  the  " plnkey "  shook 
fore  and  aft. 

"  Hul — lo  !  She's  adrift !  she's  adrift  I"  shouted  Noyes,  spring- 
ing up.    "  All  hands  on  deck  ;  O,  lud  !  all  hands  on  deck  I" 

The  windlass  was  manned,  although  it  would  have  gone  round 
rather  slowly  in  the  then  condition  of  the  men,  had  it  not  been 
for  Noycs 's  stout  arm.  Presently  he  threw  down  his  handspike 
and  rushing  forward  put  his  hand  on  the  cable. 

"  By  the  golly  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  du  believe  she's  parted." 

As  the  end  came  through  the  hawse-hole,  he  seized  it  and 
gave  it  a  vigorous  thrash  across  the  night-head  to  disguise  the  cut 
strands,  threw  it  down  and  Stamped  his  foot  with  vexation. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  inquired  the  midshipman,  in  alarm. 

"  Declare,  I  don'  no.  We'll  .have  to  let  her  drive  for  Barn- 
stable bar,  or  else  we  must  put  her  ashore  here,  somewhere.  Ef 
wc  du  let  her  go  for  Barnstable,  I  wouldn't  give  a  copper  farden 
for  our  lives.  Wc  shall  have  our  mouths  full  o'  seaweed  nfore 
mornin'.  Ef  we  get  her  ashore  here  under  the  lec  of  the  land, 
we  can  save  our  lives,  anyhow." 

"  Do  what  you  can  then,"  said  Richmond.  "  But  here,"  he 
added,  turning  sharply  on  Noycs,  "  if  you  have  been  playing  us 
a  trick,  you  arc  a  dead  man.  The  instant  I  find  you've  been 
about  anything  of  the  kind,  slap  goes  a  bullet  through  vour 
head." 

"  0,  dear !"  ejaculated  the  trembling  Noyes.  "What  have  I 
been  duin,  cap'n  i    lla'u't  I  done  my  best !    Aint  I  duin  all 

1  can  ?" 

"  Pshaw !"  replied  Richmond,  tuning  away  with  a  contempt- 
uous air.   "  Nobody  wishes  to  harm  you,  if  you  do  your  duty." 

Day  was  breaking.  They  drifted  over  the  shoals  off  Eastham. 
A  sloop  lay  at  nnchor  not  far  from  the  village. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Richmond,  "just  run  us  alongside  of 
that  sloop.    We'll  take  her  anchor  and  cable,  and  let  her  go." 

"  'Twont  du,  cap'n,"  answered  Noyes.  "  We'd  have  to  follow 
the  channel  close  in  shore  to  get  to  her ;  and  the  folks  are  pretty 
wide  awake,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  schooner 
struck  heavily  on  the  sands.  One  of  the  men,  unable  to  preserve 
his  perpendicular,  fetched  a  lec  lurch  and  fell  like  a  log  on  the 
deck.  The  truth  flashed  with  a  single  glance  on  the  midshipman, 
as  rushing  forward,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  You  infernal  villain,  tliis  is  your  work,  you  shall  suffer  for  it  I" 

"  Stop  !"  retorted  Noycs,  levelling  a  pistol  at  the  astonished 
officer.  "  You  are  in  my  power — you  are  here,  hard  and  fast. 
The  tide's  going  out.  Your  men  are  all  drunk  ;  you  cannot  help 
yourself,  Mr.  Richmond.  But  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  just  tako 
your  glass  and  look  up  yonder  to  our  town-house.  Do  you  see 
the  men  out  there,  watching  us  !  And  do  you  mind  that  long 
pole  with  that  thing  flying  from  it  !  It's  the  signal  for  the  militia. 
They'll  be  down  here  in  twenty  minutes." 

"  It  is  too  true!"  he  exclaimed,  dashing  down  his  glass.  "  And 
such  a  cursed  Yankee  trick,  too  !" 

Two  men  were  now  seen  cautiously  approaching  the  vessel. 
Noycs  shouted  to  them.  They  went  back,  and  presently  return- 
ing with  a  larger  force,  the  schoouer's  crew  were  taken  off,  and 
carried  to  the  village,  where  they  were  put  in  safe  keeping  till  tho 
county  authorities  might  take  them  in  charge.  Noycs  made  a 
pretty  speculation  of  his  prize  ;  but  the  affair  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  involved  the  "Cape"  towns  in  quite  a  quarrel 
with  the  English  squadron,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  histories  of  the  time.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
foregoing  narrative  was  derived  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  actors. 
I  have  only  altered  one  or  two  names  to  avoid  occasion  of  offence 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I  THINK  OF  THEE. 

I  think  of  thee  at  evening's  calm, 

And  in  night's  soul-voiced  hour— 
When  all  around  is  softly  hushed 

As  by  a  spell  of  power ; 
When  gleams  of  childhood's  joyous  days 

Come  thronging  round  my  heart, 
And  dreams  of  love  and  hope  are  there, 

That  will  not  all  depart. 

0,  oft  in  memory  thrills  again. 

That  witching  smile  and  tone ; 
Sweet  as  the  wind-harp's, — echoed,  aye, 

To  mine  in  unison. 
I  deemed  thee  not  so  very  dear, 

Till  thou  wert  far  from  me ; 
But  now  thouVt  ever  in  my  thoughts, 

My  dreams  are  all  of  thee. 

I  think  of  thee  at  morn,  and  midst 

The  world's  bewildering  throng, 
'Where  Pleasure  wakes  her  every  wile, 

And  Hope  her  syren  song. 
And  deeming  thou  art  still  the  same 

As  once  thou  wert  to  me, 
My  heart  from  earth's  cold  mockery, 

Exulting,  turns  to  thee. 

0,  every  word  or  kindly  look 

Thou  e'er  to  me  hast  given, 
Is  on  my  heart's  unvarying  page, 

As  'twere  with  diamonds  graven. 
But  thou  art  changed,  the  flowers  of  hope 

On  life's  bleak  waste  arc  cast, 
And  earth  has  but  one  joy  for  me — 

The  memory  of  the  past. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  UNMEANT  REBUKE. 

A  LIFE  LESSON. 

BY  SYLVAN  US  COIiH,  JR. 

Charles  Nelson  had  readied  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  at  that 
age  he  found  himself  going  down  hill.  He  had  once  heen  one  of 
i  he  happiest  of  mortals,  and  no  blessing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  sum  of  his  happiness.  He  had  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and 
bis  children  were  intelligent  and  comely.  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  no  man  could  command  better  wages,  or  be  more  sure 
of  work.  If  any  man  attempted  to  build  a  house,  Charles  Nelson 
must  boss  the  job,  and  for  miles  around,  people  sought  him  to 
work  for  them.  But  a  change  had  come  over  his  life.  A  demon 
bad  met  him  on  his  way,  and  he  had  turned  back  with  the  evil 
spirit.  A  new  and  experienced  carpenter  had  been  sent  for  by 
those  who  could  no  longer  depend  upon  Nelson,  and  he  had  settled 
in  the  village,  and  now  took  Nelson's  place. 

On  a  back  street,  where  the  great  trees  threw  their  green  branch- 
es over  the  way,  stood  a  small  cottage,  which  had  once  been  the 
pride  of  its  inmates.  Before  it  stretched  a  wide  garden,  but  tall, 
rank  grass  grew  up  among  the  choking  flowers,  and  the  paling  of 
the  fence  was  broken  in  many  places.  The  house  itself  had  once 
been  white,  but  it  was  now  dingy  and  dark.  Bright  green  blinds 
had  once  adorned  the  windows,  but  now  they  had  been  taken  off 
and  sold.  And  the  windows  themselves  bespoke  poverty  and 
neglect,  for  in  many  places  the  glass  was  gone,  and  shingles,  rags 
and  old  hats  bad  taken  its  place.  A  single  look  at  the  house  and 
its  accompaniments  told  the  story.  It  was  the  drunkard's  home ! 

Within  sat  a  woman  yet  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  though 
she  was  still  handsome  to  look  upon,  the  bloom  was  gone  from 
her  cheek,  and  the  brightness  had  faded  from  her  eyes.  Poor 
Mary  Nelson  !  Once  she  had  been  the  happiest  among  the  hap- 
py, but  now  none  could  be  more  miserable !  Near  her  sat  two 
children,  both  girls,  and  both  beautiful  in  form  and  feature  ;  but 
their  garbs  were  all  patched  and  worn,  and  their  feet  were  shoe- 
less. The  eldest  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  two 
years  younger.  The  mother  was  hearing  them  recite  a  grammar 
lesson,  for  she  had  resolved  that  her  children  should  not  grow  up 
in  ignorance.  They  could  not  attend  the  common  school,  for 
thoughtless  children  sneered  at  them  and  made  them  the  subject 
of  sport  and  ridicule  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  did  not  suffer,  for 
their  mother  was  well  educated,  and  she  devoted  such  time  as  she 
could  spare,  to  their  instruction. 

For  more  than  two  years,  Mary  Nelson  had  earned  all  the  mon- 
ey that  had  been  used  in  that  house.  People  hired  her  to  wash, 
iron  and  sew  for  them,  and  besides  the  money  paid,  they  gave  her 
many  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  So  she  lived  on,  and  the 
only  joys  that  dwelt  with  her  now  were  teaching  her  children  and 
praying  to  God. 

Supper  time  came,  and  Charles  Nelson  came  reeling  home.  He 
hfld  worked  the  day  before  at  helping  move  a  building,  and  thus 
had  earned  money  enough  to  find  himself  in  rum  for  several  days. 
As  he  stumbled  into  the  house  the  children  crouched  close  to  their 
mother,  and  even  she  shrank  away,  for  sometimes  her  husband  was 
ugly  when  thus  intoxicated. 

O,  how  that  man  hail  changed  within  two  years  !  Once  there 
was  not  a  finer  looking  man  in  the  town.  In  frame  he  had  been 
tall,  stout,  compact  and  perfectly  formed,  while  his  face  bore  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  manly  beauty.  But  all  was  changed  now.  His 
noble  form  was  bent,  his  limbs  shrunken  and  tremulous,  and  his 
face  all  bloated  and  disfigured.  He  was  not  the  man  who  had 
once  been  the  fond  husband  and  doting  father.  The  loving  wife 
had  prayed,  and  wept,  and  implored,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  the 
husband  was  hound  to  the  drinking  companions  of  the  bar-room, 
and  he  would  not  break  the  bonds. 


That  evening  Mary  Nelson  ate  no  supper,  for  of  all  the  food 
she  had  in  the  house  there  was  not  more  than  enough  for  her  hus- 
band and  children  ;  but  when  her  husband  had  gone  she  went  out 
and  picked  a  few  berries,  and  thus  kept  her  vital  energy  alive. 
That  night  the  poor  woman  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  and  her 
little  ones  prayed  witli  her. 

On  the  following  morning  Charles  Nelson  sought  the  bar-room 
as  soon  as  he  arose,  but  he  was  sick  and  faint,  and  liquor  would 
not  revive  him,  for  it  would  not  remain  on  his  stomach,  lie  had 
drank  very  deeply  the  night  before,  and  lie  felt  miserable.  At 
length,  however,  he  managed  to  keep  down  a  few  glasses  of  hot 
sling,  but  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  bar-room  seemed  to  stifle 
him,  and  he  went  out. 

The  poor  man  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  if  he  could  sleep 
he  should  feel  better,  and  he  had  just  feeling  enough  to  wish 
to  keep  away  from  home ;  so  he  wandered  off  towards  a  wood 
not  far  from  the  village,  and  sank  down  by  the  side  of  a  stone 
wall  and  was  soon  buried  in  a  profound  slumber.  When  he 
awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  down  hot  upon  him,  and  raising  him- 
self to  a  sitting  posture,  he  gazed  about  him.  He  knew  that  it 
was  afternoon,  for  the  sun  was  turning  toward  the  west.  He  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  rising,  when  his  motion  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  voices  near  at  hand.  He  looked  through  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  and  just  upon  the  other  side  he  saw  his  two  children 
picking  berries,  while  a  little  further  off  were  two  more  girls,  the 
children  of  the  carpenter  who  had  lately  moved  into  the  village. 

"  Come,  Katy,"  said  one  of  these  latter  girls,  to  her  compan- 
ion, "  let's  go  away  from  here,  because  if  any  body  should  see  lis 
with  those  girls  they'd  think  we  played  with  'em.  Come." 

"  But  the  berries  are  thick  here,"  remonstrated  the  other. 

"Never  mind — we'll  come  out  some  time  when  those  little  rag- 
ged drunkard's  girls  aren't  here." 

So  the  two  favored  ones  went  away  hand  in  hand,  and  Nelly 
and  Nancy  Nelson  sat  down  upon  the  grass  and  cried. 

"  Don't  cry,  Nancy,"  said  the  eldest,  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  sister's  neck. 

"  But  you  are  crying,  Nelly." 

"  O,  I  can't  help  it,"  sobbed  the  stricken  one. 

"  Why  do  they  blame  us  V  murmured  Nancy,  gazing  up  into 
her  sister's  face.  "  O,  we  are  not  to  blame.  We  are  good  and 
kind,  and  loving,  and  we  never  hurt  anybody.  O,  I  wish  some- 
body would  love  us  ;  I  should  be  so  happy." 

"  But  we  are  loved,  Nancy.  Only  think  of  our  noble  mother. 
Who  could  love  us  as  she  does  V 

"  I  know — I  know,  Nelly  ;  but  that  aren't  all.  AVhy  don't  papa 
love  us  as  he  used  to  do  ?  Don't  you  remember  when  he  used 
to  kiss  us  and  make  us  so  happy  ?  O,  how  I  wish  he  could  be  so 
good  to  us  once  more  '    He  is  not — " 

"  — sh,  sissy !  don't  say  anything  more.  He  may  be  good  to 
us  again  ;  if  he  knew  how  we  loved  him  I  know  he  would.  And 
then  I  believe  God  is  good,  and  surely  he  will  help  us  sometime, 
for  mother  prays  to  him  every  day." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Nancy,  "  I  know  she  does  ;  and  God  must  be 
our  Father  sometime." 

"  He  is  our  Father  now,  sissy." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  he  must  be  all  we  shall  have  by-and-by,  for 
don't  you  remember  that  mother  told  us  that  she  might  leave  us 
one  of  these  days  1  She  said  a  cold  finger  was  upon  her  heart, 
and — and — " 

" — sh.    Don't,  don't,  Nancy  ;  you'll — " 

The  words  were  choked  up  with  sobs  and  tears,  and  the  sisters 
wept  long  together.  At  length  they  arose  and  went  away,  for 
they  saw  more  children  coming. 

As  soon  as  the  little  ones  were  out  of  sight,  Charles  Nelson 
started  to  his  feet.  His  hands  were  clenched,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  vacant  point  with  an  eager  gaze. 

"  My  God  !"  he  gasped,  "what  a  villain  I  am!  Look  at  me 
now!  What  a  state  I  am  in,  and  what  have  I  sacrificed  to  bring 
myself  to  it !    And  they  love  me  yet,  and  pray  for  me !" 

He  said  no  more,  but  for  some  moments  he  stood  with  his 
hands  still  clenched,  and  eyes  fixed.  At  length  his  gaze  was 
turned  upward,  and  his  clasped  hands  were  raised  above  his  head. 
A  moment  he  remained  so,  and  then  his  hands  dropped  by  his 
side,  and  he  started  homeward. 

When  he  reached  his  home  he  found  his  wife  and  children  in 
tears,  but  he  affected  to  notice  it  not.  He  drew  a  shilling  from 
his  pocket — it  was  his  last — and  handing  it  to  his  wife,  he  asked 
her  if  she  would  send  and  get  him  some  milk  and  flour,  and  make 
him  some  porridge.  The  wife  was  startled  by  the  strange  tone  in 
which  this  was  spoken,  for  it  sounded  just  as  that  voice  had 
sounded  in  days  gone  by. 

The  porridge  was  made  nice  and  nourishing,  and  Charles  ate  it 
all.  He  went  to  bed  early,  and  early  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  up.  He  asked  his  wife  if  she  had  milk  and  flour  enough 
to  make  him  another  bowl  of  porridge. 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  she  said.    "  We  have  not  touched  it." 

"Then  if  you  are  willing,  I  should  like  some  more." 

The  wife  moved  quickly  about  the  work,  and  ere  long  the  food 
was  prepared.  The  husband  ate  it,  and  he  felt  better,  lie  washed 
and  dressed,  and  would  have  shaved  had  his  hand  been  steady 
enough.  He  left  his  homo  and  went  at  once  to  a  man  who  had 
just  commenced  to  frame  a  house. 

"Mr.  Manly,"  he  said,  addressing  the  gentleman  alluded  to, 
"  I  have  drank  the  last  drop  of  alcoholic  beverage  that  ever  passes 
my  lips.  Ask  mc  no  more  questions,  but  believe  me  now  while 
you  see  mc  true.    Will  you  give  ine  work  i" 

"  Charles  Nelson,  are  you  in  earnest  !"  asked  Manly,  in  surprise. 

"  So  much  so,  sir,  that  were  death  to  stand  upon  my  right  hand, 
and  yonder  bar-room  upon  my  left,  I  would  go  with  the  grim 
messenger  first." 


"  Then  here  is  my  house  lying  about  us  in  rough  tlmber|anil 
boards.  1  place  it  all  in  your  hands,  and  shall  look  to  you  to  fin 
ish  it.  While  I  can  trust  you,  you  may  trust  me. |^ Come  into  my 
office  and  you  shall  have  the  plan  I  have  drawn." 

We  will  not  tell  how  the  stout  man  wept,  nor  how  his  noble 
friend  shed  tears  to  see  him  thus ;  but  Charles  Nelson  took  the 
plan,  and  having  studied  it  for  a  while,  he  went  out  where  the  men 
were  at  work  getting  the  timber  together,  and  Mr.  Manly  intro- 
duced him  as  their  master.  That  day  he  worked  but  little,  for  he 
was  not  strong  yet,  but  he  arranged  the  timber,  and  gave  directions 
for  framing.  At  night  he  asked  his  employer  if  he  dared  trust 
him  with  a  dollar. 

"  Why,  you've  earned  three,"  returned  Manly. 

"And  will  you  pay  me  three  dollars  a  day  I" 

"If  you  are  as  faithful  as  you  have  been  to-day,  for  you  will 
save  me  money  at  that." 

The  poor  man  could  not  speak  his  thanks  in  words,  but  his  looks 
spoke  for  him,  and  Manly  understood  them.  He  received  his  three 
dollars,  and  on  his  way  home  he  stopped  and  bought  first  a  basket, 
then  three  loaves  of  bread,  a  pound  of  butter,  some  tea,  sugar,  and 
a  piece  of  beef-steak,  and  he  had  just  one  dollar  and  seventy-live 
cents  left.  With  this  load  he  went  home.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  compose  himself  to  enter  the  house,  but  at  length  he 
went  in  and  set  the  basket  upon  the  table. 

"  Come,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  something  home  for 
supper.  Here,  Nelly  you  take  the  pail  and  run  over  to  Mr. 
Brown's  and  get  a  couple  quarts  of  milk." 

he  handed  the  child  a  shilling  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  half  bewil- 
dered state  she  took  the  money  and  hurried  away. 

The  wife  started  when  she  raised  the  cover  of  the  basket,  but 
she  dared  not  speak.  She  moved  about  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
ever  and  anon  she  would  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  her  husband, 
lie  had  not  been  drinking — she  knew  it — and  yet  he  had  money 
to  buy  rum  with  if  he  had  wanted  it.  What  could  it  mean  !  Had 
her  prayers  been  answered  ?    O,  how  fervently  she  prayed  then. 

Soon  Nelly  returned  with  the  milk,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  set  the 
table  out.    After  supper  Charles  arose,  and  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  I  must  go  up  to  Mr.  Manly 's  office  to  help  him  arrange  some 
plans  for  his  new  house,  but  I  will  be  at  home  early." 

A  pang  shot  through  the  wife's  heart  as  she  saw  her  husband 
turn  away,  but  still  she  was  far  happier  than  she  had  been  before 
for  a  long  while.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  that  assured 
her,  and  gave  her  hope. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  the  well-known  footfall  was  heard, 
strong  and  steady.  The  door  opened,  and  Charles  entered.  His 
wife  cast  a  quick,  keen  glance  into  his  face,  and  she  almost  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy  when  she  saw  how  he  was  changed  for  the  better.  Ho 
had  been  to  the  barber's  and  to  the  hatter's.  Yet  nothing  was  said 
upon  the  all-important  subject.  Charles  wished  to  retire  early, 
and  his  wife  went  with  him.  In  the  morning  the  husband  arose 
first  and  built  the  fire.  Mary  had  not  slept  until  long  after  mid- 
night, having  been  kept  awake  by  the  tumultuous  emotions  that 
had  started  up  in  her  bosom,  and  hence  she  awoke  not  so  early  as 
usual.  But  she  came  out  just  as  the  tea-kettle  and  potatoes  be- 
gan to  boil,  and  breakfast  was  soon  ready. 

After  the  meal  was  eaten,  Charles  arose  and  put  on  his  hat,  and 
then  turning  to  his  wife  he  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  do,  to-day  V 

"  I  must  wash  for  Mrs.  Bixby." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  obey  me  once  more  ?" 

«  O— yes." 

"  Then  work  for  me  to-day.  Send  Nelly  over  to  tell  Mrs.  Bixby 
that  you  arc  not  well  enough  to  wash,  for  you  are  not.  Here  is  a 
dollar,  and  you  must  do  with  it  as  you  please.  Buy  something 
that  will  keep  you  busy  for  yourself  or  children." 

Mr.  Nelson  turned  towards  the  door,  and  his  hand  was  upon 
the  latch.  He  hesitated,  and  then  turned  back.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  he  opened  his  arms,  and  his  wife  sank  upon  his  bosom. 
He  kissed  her,  and  then  having  gently  placed  her  in  a  seat,  he  left 
the  house.  When  he  went  to  his  work  that  morning  he  felt  well, 
and  very  happy.  Mr.  Manly  was  by  lo  cheer  him,  and  this  ho 
did  by  talking  and  acting  as  though  Charles  had  never  been  un- 
fortunate at  all. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Nelson  had  been  almost  a  week 
without  rum.  lie  had  earned  fifteen  dollars,  ten  of  which  he  now 
had  in  his  pocket. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  after  the  supper-table  had  been  cleared  away, 
" hero  arc  ten  dollars  for  you,  and  I  want  you  to  expend  it  in 

clothing  for  yourself  and  children.  I  have  earned  fifteen  dollars 
during  the  last  live  days.  I  am  to  build  Squire  Manly 's  great 
house,  and  he  pays  me  three  dollars  a  day.    A  good  job,  isn't  it  '." 

Mary  looked  up,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  she  could  not  speak  a 
word.  She  struggled  a  few  moments,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 
Her  husband  took  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  upon  his  lap,  and 
then  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  Mary,"  he  whispered,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  own  checks, 
"  you  are  not  deceived.  1  am  Charley  Nelson  once  more,  and  will 
be  while  I  live.  Not  by  any  act  of  mine  shall  another  cloud 
cross  your  brow."  And  then  he  told  of  the  words  he  had  heard 
on  the  previous  Monday,  w  hile  he  lay  behind  thr  wall. 

"  Never  before,"  he  said,  "did  I  fully  realize  how  low  I  had 
fallen,  but  the  scales  dropped  from  my  eyes  then  as  though  some 
one  had  struck  them  off  with  a  sledge.  My  soul  started  up  to  a 
Stand-point  from  which  all  the  tempters  of  earth  cannot  move  it. 
Your  [ira vers  are  answered,  my  wife." 

Time  passed  on,  and  flic  cottage  once  more  assumed  its  garb  of 
pure  white,  and  its  whole  windows  and  green  blinds.  The  roses 
in  the  garden  smiled,  and  in  every  way  did  the  improvement  work. 
Once  again  was  Mary  Nelson  among  the  happiest  of  the  happy, 
and  her  children  chose  their  own  associates  now. 
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CLUB  BOUSE,  WEST  STREET. 

This  elegant  structure,  erected 
for  a  club  of  private  gentlemen,  is 
one  of  those  tasteful  buildings  with 
which  the  genius  of  Messrs.  Billings 
Brothers  has  adorned  our  city. 
The  view  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champnev,  and  is  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation," as  will  be  perceived  by  ft 
glance  at  the  original.  The  house 
is  very  centrally  situated,  and  the 
interior  is  furnished  with  taste  and 
elegance.  Clubs  have  never  ob- 
tained much  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  will.  They 
arc  of  English  origin.  The  last 
number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view contains  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle, entitled  the  "  Clubs  of  Lon- 
don," from  which  many  particulars 
not  generally  known,  respecting 
these  associations,  may  be  gathered. 
The  two  earliest  on  record  were  the 
Mermaid  Club,  which  held  its  meet- 
ings in  Friday  Street,  and  Ben. 
Jonson's  Club,  which  gathered  at 
the  Devil  Tavern,  between  Temple 
Gates  and  Temple  Bar,  London. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  first,  and  around  him 
gathered  such  men  as  Shakspcare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher 
and  Selden,  forming  a  galaxy  of 
wit  and  intellect  such  as  the  world 
will  never  look  upon  again.  These 
early  clubs  were  simply  gatherings 
at  stated  times,  to  enjoy  the  "  feast 
of  reason  and  the  How  of  soul," 
wine  and  wit  being  the  staples  ot 
the  entertainment.  The  revolution, 
of  course,  put  an  end  to  such  con- 
vivial meetings,  but  the  clubs  again 
flourished  under  the  restoration. 
From  social  meetings,  from  which 
politics  were  rigidly  excluded,  they 
became  parti/.an  in  their  character, 
and  were  used  as  machinery  to  ad- 
vance  the  fortunes  of  factions,  as 
afterwanis  in  Paris.  "  The  club  ot 
ancient  times,"  says  the  Review, 
"  exists  no  longer,  or  only  among 
the  middle  or  lower  classes.  The 
aristocratic  combination  of  our  days, 
which  is  so  called,  is  a  club  in  name 
only,  if  the  word  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  what  it  was  used  to  signify  in 
its  origin,  and  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
Formerly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it 
meant  a  social  meeting  of  a  select 
few,  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  at 
some  public  tavern ;  whereas  now 
it  has  lost  every  one  of  these  attri- 
butes. Some  of  these  modem  as- 
semblies are  exclusively  confined 
to  members  of  the  army  and  navy, 
others  to  university  men,  and  others 
again  to  travellers,  this  to  conserva- 
tives, and  that  to  reformers  ;  but  in 
all,  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  and 
a  certain  gtatus  in  society,  seem  to 
be  the  indispensable  condition  ot 
admission.  Now,  too,  each  club  has 
every  accommodation  that  luxury 
can  demand  or  invention  supply.' 


CLUB  HOUSE,  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON. 


SPY  POND,  WEST  CAMBRIDGE. 

Our  view  of  Spy  Pond  was  drawn 
for  the  Pictorial  by  an  artist  famil- 
iar with  the  spot,  and  noted  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  delineations.  It 
shows  a  portion  of  the  pond  beneath 
the  wooded  bank  on  which  stands 
Mr.  Taft's  fine  hotel,  a  favorito 
place  of  resort  during  the  summer, 
being  just  a  pleasant  driving  dis- 
tance from  the  city.    The  boats  in 
front    indicate   one  never-failing 
source  of  amusement  to  the  visitor, 
while  the  flsherman  seems  to  have 
realized  something  more  substantial 
than  a  "  glorious  nibble  "  from  his 
investment  of  bait.    Spy  Pond  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  sheets  ot 
water  in  tho  vicinity  of  Boston. 
These  ponds — lakes  they  would  be 
called  in  Europe — are  the  peculiar 
charm  of  our  New  England  scene- 
ry.   You  cannot  ride  far,  in  any 
direction,  without  coming  to  ft  no- 
ble expanse  of  water,  fringed  with 
forest  trees,  and,  when  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  large  settlements,  surround- 
ed by  pleasant  dwelling-houses. 
The  people  of  West  Cambridge 
have  improved  this  feature  of  their 
pretty  township.    The  street  which 
runs  from  the  square  to  Wellington 
Hill  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  no- 
ble mansions  and  elegant  cottages, 
overlooking  the  water,  while  the 
land  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  planted 
with  trees  and  cultivated  with  great 
liberality  and  taste.     There  are 
some  fine  market  gardens  on  tho 
Iwrdcrs  of  the  pond.    Not  the  least 
striking  features  of  the  pond  scene- 
ry are  the  huge  ice-houses,  some  ot 
which  are  partially  shown  in  our 
engraving.    It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  the  water  of  this  pond,  con- 
veyed thousands  of  miles  in  a  solid 
statu,  cools  the  parched  palates  ot 
the  nabobs  and  rajahs  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  the  dons  of  Havana.  Tho 
water  that  now  sparkles  before  ns 
may  gleam  in  the  goblet  of  a  Brit- 
ish merchant  at  Canton,  or  moisten 
the  lip  of  a  Cuban  senorita.  Tho 
ice  trade,  out  of  which  so  many 
large  fortunes  have  been  made, 
which  gives  employment  to  so 
many  hundreds  of  men,  and  so 
many  tons  of  shipping,  is  a  Yankee 
notion.    From  time  immemorial, 
hardy  mariners  have  ploughed  the 
deep,  but  the  idea  of  ploughing 
ponds  in  winter  was  one  of  which 
even  our  ingenious  forefathers  never 
dreamed.    Yet  even  winter  has  its 
harvest  as  well  as  autumn,  and  the 
ploughman's  whistle,  when  not  cold 
enough  to  freeze  his  hrearii,  is  heard 
in  January  as  erst  in  spring  or  fall. 
The  signs  of  the  weather  are  scanned 
as  narrowly  by  the  ice-fanners  as 
by  the  hay-farmers,  and  cold  is  as 
ardently  wished  for  by  the  former  as 
heat  by  the  latter.    The  rigors  of 
our  climate  are  made  to  minister  to 
our  fortunes. 


SPY   POND   AND  TAJ? r  13  HOTEL,  WEST  CAMBRIDGE. 
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MRS.  ROSALIE  PELBY. 
This  lady  died  lately  on  board  the  steamship  Northern  Light, 
on  her  return  from  California,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  As  the 
wife  of  the  late  William  Pclby,  she  was  well  known  as  an  actress 
of  great  ability.  The  old  play-goers  and  frequenters  of  the  Fed- 
eral Street,  Tremont,  Warren  and  National  theatres  well  remem- 
ber her  performances.  In  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty 
she  was -one  of  the  most  attractive  performers  on  the  stage;  and 
those  who  were  not  old  enough  to  remember  her  in  the  zenith  of 
her  beauty,  beheld  her  image  in  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Pelby  was  the  original  "  Cherry," 
in  the  spectacle  of  "  Cherry  and  Fair  Star,"  first  produced  at  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre.  She  afterwards  went  to  the  Tremont, 
when  that  house  was  opened  under  the  management  of  her  hus- 
band, and  was  also  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Warren,  after- 
wards National  Theatre.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  profession- 
al career,  she  played,  of  course,  a  different  range  of  characters, 
and  her  personation  of  "  Moll  Pitcher"  and  of  "  Meg  Merrilics," 
will  be  long  remembered,  as  fine  efforts  of  histrionic  art.  She 
was  possessed  of  great  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  her  group  of 
wax  statuary  representing  the  "  Last  Supper,"  was,  for  many 
years,  a  popular  exhibition.  In  private  life  she  was  beloved  for 
her  open-handed  charity.  The  Post  says  that  rich  and  fashion- 
able ladies,  who  had  no  money  to  bestow,  were  wont  to  say  to 
needy  applicants,  "  Go  to  Mrs.  Pelby,  she  will  assist  you."  That 
sentence  contains  a  volume  of  eulogy.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Pelby 
has  elicited  many  kindly  comments  on  her  life,  and  indeed,  such 
a  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away 

11  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear." 


To  Subscribers. — Those  of  our  patrons  who  have  the  inter- 
est of  the  "  Pictorial "  at  heart,  and  who  desire  to  see  us  remu- 
nerated for  the  immense  outlay  expended  on  our  illumined  jour- 
nal, should  subscribe  for  it  to  the  publisher  direct.  Where  a  paper 
is  purchased  transiently,  here  or  there,  the  publisher  reaps  but 
little  advantage,  as  he  must  wholesale  his  work  at  a  price  that  it 
can  be  sold  again  to  retailers,  who  in  turn  must  make  their  profit 
on  the  paper.  Let  all  who  cherish  our  laborious  and  expensive 
enterprise,  therefore,  enclose  the  subscription  price  to  head-quarters, 
and  receive  the  paper  with  prompt  regularity. 


Binding. — We  are  binding  up  Volume  8  of  the  Pictorial,  just 
completed,  for  our  subscribers,  at  the  rate  of  over  six  hundred  per 
week.  These  are  completed  in  one  week  after  the  sheets  aro 
handed  in  at  our  office,  and  returned  elegantly  bound  in  full  gilt, 
with  illumined  title  page  and  complete  index  for  one  dollar. 


Mount  Auburn. — The  work  on  the  new  chapel  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  new  observatory  is  daily  visited  by  hundreds  of 
persons.  Many  new  and  beautiful  monuments  have  been  added 
this  season. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  notorious  Lola  Montcz  is  going  to  take  to  the  stage 
again,  in  Australia  and  the  East  Indies. 

....  In  Sardinia,  the  national  mode  of  fighting  is  kicking — a 
severe  and  sometimes  fatal  mode.    Brutal ! 

....  Count  de  Laporte,  well  known  here  as  a  French  scholar 
and  teacher,  died,  lately,  in  Iowa.    He  was  a  fine  man. 

....  Lavater  thought  that  the  hands  had  their  expression  as 
well  as  the  face.    So  he  told  Goethe. 

....  "  Love  and  suicide  "  make  a  pretty  paragraph  to  all  but 
the  parties  concerned. 

....  Mr.  W.  W.  Story  is  finishing  a  marble  statue  of  Beet- 
hoven, which  French  artists  and  critics  praise  very  highly. 

....  The  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Chili  have  substituted  direct 
taxation  for  the  odious  system  of  tithes. 

....  R.  Ferguson,  ship-news  collector  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, was  lately  drowned  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

 Punch  learns  that  the  English  people  pay  foreign  princes 

for  marrying  British  princesses,  and  vice  versa. 

  Tlic  New  York  police  rejoice  in  a  summer  uniform  of 

Panama  hat  and  brown  linen  garments.  Cool. 

  The  steamship  Hermann,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  cele- 
brated the  4th  of  July  with  guns,  rockets  and  a  dinner. 

  A  farmer  of  Lynn  has  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  horse 

radish,  worth  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

  Ripe  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables,  well  cooked,  never  hurt 

any  body  in  the  summer  season. 

. .  The  shore  line  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  980  miles  long, 
following  all  the  sinuosities. 

  The  land  sales  in  Wisconsin  are  more  than  double  in 

amount  this  year  to  those  of  last. 

  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  Scott's  march  to  Mex- 
ico was  the  "  military  miracle  of  the  age." 

....  Captain  Abel  de  la  Forest,  a  revolutionary  veteran,  was 
well  enough  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

The  third  division  of  M.  V.  M.  will  encamp  at  West  Brook- 
field,  September  12,  13  and  14, — thirty  companies  strong. 

....  An  iceberg  was  lately  seen  off  the  Grand  Banks,  which 
was  1000  feet  long  and  150  high.    Rather  tall,  certainly. 

.  .  The  British  public  smoked,  chewed  and  snuffed  20,000,000 
pounds  of  the  "  vile  weed  "  last  year. 


LONGEVITY. 

Once  in  a  while  a  newspaper  paragraph  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  sprightly  young  lady  has  departed  this  life  at 
the  immature  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  that  a  lad  of  eighty 
or  ninety  has  been  amusing  himself  by  walking  thirty  or  forty 
miles  a  day.  The  momentary  wonder  these  facts  excite  passes 
away,  and  the  facts  themselves,  so  worthy  of  preservation,  aro 
lost  with  the  ephemeral  media  in  which  they  sec  the  light.  Thero 
are  numerous  cases  of  longevity  never  recorded,  from  the  ob- 
scurity and  remoteness  of  the  examples.  But  all  such  data  de- 
serve to  be  sought  out  and  to  receive  attention.  They  serve  to 
show  that  the  life  of  man  may  lie  protracted  many  years  beyond 
the  period  usually  assigned  for  its  duration.  Length  of  days, 
provided,  of  course,  that  life  be  properly  employed,  is  a  blessed 
boon.  Scriptural  authority  so  regards  it.  It  is  the  blessing  the 
popular  heart  craves  for  its  idols,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm.  The 
wish  for  a  long  life  is  the  shout  with  which  popular  gratitude  re- 
wards its  benefactors.  When  we  reflect  that  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, with  rare  exceptions,  come  only  with  years  ;  that,  as  tho 
dazzling  light  of  imagination  fades  away  with  the  other  glories  of 
youth,  the  steady  effulgence  of  reason  asserts  its  empire — wo  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  irrational  to  desire  length  of  days,  and  that, 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions,  the  settled  popular  idea  is  a 
correct  one. 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  man's  natural  life  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Flourens,  a  French  philosopher, 
has  lately  published  a  book  on  this  question,  which  we  hope  to  see 
translated  into  the  English  language.  He  has  advanced  the  old 
boundaries  of  existence,  and  places  old  age  at  eighty  years, 
and  sets  down  a  century  as  the  complete  natural  life  of  man. 
His  theory  of  life  is,  that  animals  live  from  six  to  seven  times 
tfic  number  of  years  required  to  complete  their  growth,  and  that, 
as  a  horse,  which  completes  his  growth  in  four  years,  lives  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  a  man,  who  takes  eighteen  years  to  reach 
his  growth,  may  live  more  than  a  hundred.  The  duration  of  life, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  mode  of  living.  A  small  proportion 
of  horses  reach  the  age  of  twenty-four,  but  this  fact  is  directly 
referable  to  their  usage.  Valuable  race-horses,  withdrawn  from 
the  turf,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  reach  an  advanced  age ;  and 
if  men  took  as  good  care  of  themselves  as  they  do  of  their  horses, 
there  is  no  reason  why  almost  all  men  of  a  sound  constitution 
might  not  be  centenarians — and  that,  not  as  burthens  to  society, 
but  as  its  most  honored  and  valued  members. 

The  few  survivors  of  the  revolution  scattered  over  the  country, 
make  us  regret  that  the  band  of  heroes  is  so  small.  What  might 
we  not  expect  from  their  influence,  if  every  village  had  its  living 
representatives  of  that  glorious  era  ?  If  men  discarded  artificial 
modes  of  living — and  considered  temperance,  air  and  exercise  as 
the  most  reliable  physicians,  we  should  not  see  so  few  old  men 
leavening  the  mass  of  furiously  fast  and  yet  feeble  young  men 
who  crowd  our  cities  with  dissipation  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  lay  down  rules  for  living  applicable  to  all,  be- 
yond certain  broad  generalities.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are 
bountifully  spread  around  us — each  man's  experience  must  tell 
him  what  and  how  much  he  may  take  of  them.  The  old  adage 
which  tells  us  that  "  what  is  one's  meat  is  another's  poison,"  is 
philosophically  true  ;  and  if  we  occupied  ourselves  more  with  gov- 
erning ourselves,  than  in  prescribing  for  our  neighbors,  we  should 
be  a  wiser,  a  healthier  and  a  longer-lived  race. 


Substitute  for  the  Potato. — For  many  years  the  scientific 
in  Paris  have  been  engaged  in  ascertaining  if  some  substitute 
might  not  be  found  for  the  potato,  as  an  article  for  human  suste- 
nance. The  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  plant,  known  as  the  Dio- 
seorea  Japonica,  is  the  result.  This  plant,  by  its  size,  weight  and 
hardy  character,  may  be  rendered  truly  valuable,  as  it  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  potato.  Its  tubercles,  like  those 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resist,  in  the  open  air,  the  severest 
winter  without  receiving  injury.  The  flavor  of  this  vegetable  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  potato.  Vegetable  food  must  enter 
largely  into  the  means  of  supply,  as  few  nations  are  able  to  afford 
a  very  extensive  diet  of  animal  food.  In  France,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  is  about  forty  pounds  to  each  individual. 
Inability  to  obtain  sufficient  food  is  the  cause  of  continual  strikes 
and  demonstrations  in  France. 


Coolness  under  Fire. — At  the  battle  of  Minden,  the  corps  of 
French  grenadiers,  commanded  by  St.  Pern,  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  a  battery,  which  cut  down  entire  files  and  shook  their  cour- 
age sensibly.  The  commander,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  his 
horse  slowly  along  the  line,  snuff-box  in  hand,  saying :  "Well, 
my  children,  what's  the  matter — eh  ?  Cannon  '!  Well — well  I  it 
kills— it  kills  !  that's  all — that's  all  I" 


Business  Prospects. — The  strong  and  increasing  prospects 
of  a  grand  crop  all  over  the  Union,  together  witli  the  manifest 
certainty  that  our  country  is  fast  attaining  a  most  favorable  finan- 
cial condition,  are  having  a  visible  effect  upon  all  business  rela- 
tions. Money  is  plenty,  and  commercial  confidence  is  fully 
re-established.    All  this  is  well. 


Rachel,  the  Actress. — Now  that  this  distinguished  performer 
has  determined  to  come  to  this  country,  the  French  people  And 
out  suddenly  that  she  has  lost  all  her  talent,  and  are  spitefully 
praising  her  rival,  Ristori,  to  fret  her. 

Trouble  in  the  Camp. — The  French  say  that  the  failure  of 
the  attack  on  the  Malakoff  was  owing  to  the  blundering  of  British 
officers,  and  the  British  lay  the  blame  on  tho  French.  "  A  very 
pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands." 


THE  CRIMEAN  EXPEDITION. 

When  a  government  undertakes  a  campaign,  in  time  of  war,  it 
cannot  be  too  strong — it  cannot  be  too  fully  informed  of  the  posi- 
tion, strength  and  defences  of  the  enemy — it  cannot  be  too  amply 
provided  against  contingencies.  The  recent  report  of  the  Roebuck 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  an  appalling  docu- 
ment, and  shows  the  greatest  rashness,  the  greatest  want  of  provi- 
sion and  prevision  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  report  even  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth ; 
for  the  committee  frankly  declared  that  "  the  fulness  of  the  investi- 
gation has  been  restricted  by  considerations  of  state  policy."  The 
result,  however,  of  the  partial  investigation  is  really  appalling,  and 
throws  upon  the  British  government,  and  particularly  on  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  minister  of  war,  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken— a  responsibility  which  is  little  short  of  overwhelming.  We 
can  understand  now  how  difficult  it  is,  even  after  the  most  ener- 
getic appeals  and  ingenious  devices,  to  rouse  tho  popular  mind  to 
procure  recruits  for  the  war.  The  information  possessed  of  the 
strength  of  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea  was  insufficient  to  justify 
the  attempt  to  reduce  Sebastopol.  Lord  Raglan,  in  his  despatch 
of  the  19th  of  July,  states  that  "the  descent  on  tho  Crimea  is  de- 
cided upon  more  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, than  to  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the  naval  and 
military  authorities,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
or  to  their  state  of  preparation." 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  ordering  the  expedition  was  a 
rash  one ;  but  if  that  policy  admits  of  defence,  no  apology  can  bo 
admitted  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparations.  The  British 
cabinet  evidently  believed  that  Sebastopol  would  be  taken  at  a 
dash ;  the  frustration  of  this  groundless  expectation  found  them 
totally  unprepared  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  hence  the  fearful 
sufferings  and  losses  of  the  army.  We  repeat  that,  in  the  danger- 
ous game  of  war,  too  great  caution  cannot  be  used ;  though,  theo- 
retically, "thrice  is  ho  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  physical 
means  and  appliances  are  absolutely  necessary.  Yet  the  com- 
mencement of  most  wars  exhibits  a  similar  want  of  foresight,  as  tho 
survivors  of  our  own  war  of  1812  very  well  remember.  Tho 
troops  we  first  brought  into  the  field  were  a  mere  handful  com- 
pared to  the  force  which  was  actually  needed  ;  and  our  gallant  sol- 
diers in  Canada  suffered  from  the  want  of  proper  equipage  and 
supplies. 


Medical  Nostrums. — The  committee  on  quack  medicines, 
appointed  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  have  re- 
commended to  the  pharmaceutists  and  druggists  of  the  Union  that 
they  wholly  refrain  from  selling  medicines  of  that  description,  and 
express  tho  opinion  that  this  course  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
physicians  as  the  only  one  likely  to  remedy  the  evil  aimed  at,  "  as 
the  tendency  to  take  medicine  ad  libitum  is  a  feature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  daily  inherited  by  the  American  people,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  faults,  is  as  much  their  nature  as  is  tho  love  ot 
personal  and  political  freedom." 


Ballou's  Pictorial.— We  give,  weekly,  notice  of  this  admirable  Illustrated 
paper.  Fully  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  London  rival,  the  Illustrated  News, 
while  it  is  yet  furnished  for  one  quarter  the  price  of  that  jourual.  Surprise  is 
often  expressed  at  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  the  Pictorial,  rising  one 
hundred  thoumnd.  but  the  wonder  is  that  every  one  does  not  take  what  is 
absolutely  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world.  As  near  as  we  can  calculate, sixty 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Ballou's  paper  must  be  sold  before  he  ran  count  the 
first  cent  of  profit  on  his  edition.  Small  profits  and  large  sales,  however,  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  publishing  business  as  to  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  this 
liberal  principle  is  now  the  popular  one  in  Boston. — Daily  Times. 


Legal  Decision.— Judge  Cowles  of  New  York  has  decided 
that  a  school  teacher's  watch  is  exempt  from  attachment  for  debt, 
as  much  so  as  the  implements  of  a  mechanic,  and  for  the  same 
reason — it  is  necessary  to  his  profession. 


Clock-Making  in  Connecticut. — This  branch  of  business  is 
carried  on  to  great  extent.  The  Jerome  Manufacturing  Company 
of  New  Haven  turn  out  240,000  a  year,  or  800  a  day,  of  some  fifty 
different  kinds. 


M  A  II  R  I  A  G  E  S . 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Carruth  to  Miss  Mary  K. 
Nourse:  by  Kcv.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Benjamin  II.  Linscott  to  Miss  Sophia  A. 
Fitch;  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chadhurn  to  Miss  Elizabeth  II.  Hatch;  by  Rev  Mr 
Winkley.  Mr.  David  Jones  to  Miss  Antoinette  Williams;  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Tripp  (o 
Miss  Sarah  .1.  I'cabody  ;  by  llcv.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Dolbeuro  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Lincoln;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Ben  Jam  in  K.  Mann  to  Miss 
Deborah  .Sampson,  both  of  Worcester.— At  Chelsea,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mason.  Mr 
Henry  K.  Hall  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant  — At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr  Winn, 
Mr.  Charlos  H.  Gay  to  Miss  Mary  ,1.  Archibald,  both  of  Boston.— At  Marble- 
head,  by  Key.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  ttlohardson  Knowland  to  Miss  Joanna  Has- 
kell.—At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Augustus  Caldwell  to  Miss 
.Sarah  Clare  -  At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Peleg  A.  James  to  Miss 
Patience  S.  Page.— At  Leominster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr  J.  A.  Tj  l»r  to 
Miss  Dolly  Noyes  — At  Franklin,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  W  illiam  Hawson.of 
s.ntli  Boston,  to  Miss  Marj  Frances  Grafton.— At  Now  Bedford,  by  Ret.  Mr 
Harlow.  Mr.  James  Mcintosh  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Dennlson  —  At  Springfield,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  George  E.  Page  to  Miss  Harriet  Lie  — At  Weston,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Field.  Mr.  John  W  Cutting  to  Miss  Hannah  II-.  Maxfield,  of  Rox- 
bury.— At  .South  Dover,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pngo,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Keating  to 
Miss  Susan  B  ,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Ldmiind  Weller.  23;  Miss  Caroline  -  K.  Boardinan,  18; 
Miss  Betsey  A.  Wild,  00;  Miss  Anna  Filh-brown.  62.— At  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Fausta 
M.  Reed,  21.— At  Charlostown,  Mrs.  Mary  Loring,  wife  Mr.  Samuel  Raymond. 
—At  Chelsea  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Capt.  Moses  Veutrcss,  71.— At  Dorches- 
ter, Mrs.  Zebiah  Royal  Dolbear,  89.— At  Cambridgcport,  Mrs.  Caroline  K., 
wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Dane,  21.— At  Methuen,  on  his  birthday.  Mr.  Henry 
Lyman,  son  ofMr  Nathan  and  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Currier,  19— At  Med  lord,  Miss 
Ellen  Maria  Bailey,  80.— At  llrooklinc,  Miss  Emma  Csrrlo  Spalding,  21— At 
Salem,  Mr.  George  Ramsdell,  60.— At  Danversport.  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  wife 
of  Mr  Albert  A.  Hates.  19.— At  W'alHiam,  Mrs.  Abigail  Shipley,  711—  At  W  o- 
burn,  Mrs.  Hannah  Plympton,  69.— At  Hingham.  Mr.  Caleb  Gill, 81. -At  Ha- 
verhill, Mr.Trueworth)  G.  Nichols, 66.— At  Lowell  Benjamin  F  Holdeu,  Esq., 
88.— At  Franklin.  Miss  Laura  Nason.  54.— At  Burlington,  Mr.  Eher  Lawrence, 
84  —At  Manchester,  Cupt.  Jacob  W  oodbury,  61.— At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Mariana 
Denny  21.— At  North  BrookHuld,  Mr.  Pearly  Hide,  85  —At  Newburyport.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cobb,  36;  Mrs.  LucindaT.  Pay  son,  38;  Miss  Margaret  E.  Emory,  24  — 
At  Upton,  Widow  Anna  L.  Clauh.  46.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Nancy,  wile  of 
Mr  Silas  T.  Lawrence,  25  —At  Lunenburg,  ('apt.  Joshua  Hall.  86.-  At  rltfh- 
burg  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bradford,  24.— At  Ashhurnham,  Silas  Wlllard,  Esq.,  87. 
—At  Mlddlebury,  Vt  ,  lion.  Horace  Eaton,  late  Governor  of  the  State. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  authorized  the  Collector  of 
New  York  to  issue  permits,  to  the  consuls  of  different  nations,  for 
goods  remaining  in  the  Crystal  Palace  belonging  to  their  citizens, 
when  such  goods  are  intended  for  direct  exportation.  The  collec- 
tor must  take  the  consul's  agreement,  in  writing,  to  export  the 

goods.    This  order  will  give  general  satisfaction.  The  hest 

way  to  prose  pre  hams,  during  hot  weather,  is  to  sow  them  up  in 
stout  cotton  hags,  cover  them  with  charcoal  dust  in  barrels,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  place.  A  man  residing  near  St.  Cathe- 
rines, C.  W.,  recently  became  angry  with  his  child,  ahout  five 
vears  old,  and  gave  it  a  severe  shaking,  when,  sad  to  relate,  he 
broke  its  neck,  causing  death  almost  instantly.  It  was  a  weakly, 
delicate  creature,  and  the  grief  of  the  parent,  on  beholding  the 

result  of  his  momentary  passion,  was  most  heart-rending.  The 

University  of  N.'W  York  have  very  justly  Conferred  upon  Lowell 
Mason,  Esq.,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  The  Alta  Cali- 
fornia has  seen  a  letter  from  Colonel  Kinney,  from  which  it  appeals 
that  the  Kinney  and  Walker  expeditions  are  expected  to  meet 
ahout  the  centre  of  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  predicted  that  a  flourish- 
ing joint  colony  will  he  the  result.  The  Salem  Gazette  calls 

town  pumps  "  apostles  of  temperance."  The  following  senti- 
ment by  Colonel  Train,  at  the  Dorchester  celebration,  is  very  neat : 
The  Indies — May  they  add  virtue  to  beauty,  subtract  envy  from 
friendship,  VtuUipU)  amiable  accomplishments  by  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, divide  time  by  sociability  and  economy,  and  reduce  scandal  to 
its  lowest  denomination.  Count  Mendem,  the  Russian  minis- 
ter at  Brazil,  and  appointed  to  the  same  post  at  Washington  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  BodiscO,  has  wholly  retired  from  the  diplomatic 

service  on  account  of  bad  health.  A  Pane  physician  has  just 

published  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  of  "  The  Physical  and  Moral 
Degeneration  of  the  Human  Race  caused  by  Vaccination."  The 
startling  theory  that  Jenner,  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
humanity  that  ever  existed,  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  author  of 
cholera  and  a  host  of  modern  diseases,  has  been  broached  before, 
but  without  exciting  much  attention.  Now,  however,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine  has  placed  the  subject  on  their  paper  for 

discussion.  The  Washington  Ranger,  Texas,  complains  that 

beef  is  five  and  six  cents  a  pound,  whereas  in  a  neighboring  place, 

Anderson,  it  is  only  three  cents.  General  Quitman  has  written 

a  note,  denying  the  insinuations  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  pocketed  the  money  of 
the  Cuban  junta,  and  then  left  it.  He  says  the  articles  referred  to 
"are  a  tissue  of  barefaced  and  gratuitous  falsehoods,  for  which  no 
honorable  man  will  make  himself  responsible."  "Lady  Litch- 
field," a  Boston  horse,  won  the  purse  in  a  trot  at  Bangor,  lately, 

—best  three  in  five— time  2.31  1-2,  2.34,2.34.  An  old  lady, 

named  Brown,  who  died  in  Necdham  last  winter,  left  a  will  hc- 
cpieatbing  the  bulk  of  her  property,  between  five  and  six  thousand 
dollars,  to  he  expended  in  enlarging,  beautifying  and  adorning  the 
graveyard  at  West  Necdham.  The  deceased  had  been  a  resilient 
of  the  town  for  upwards  of  seventy-live  years.  The  first  steam- 
boat ever  built  on  the  waters  of  the  Western  Missouri  was  launched 
at  Kansas  city,  a  few  weeks  since.  She  is  called  the  "  Kansas 
City,"  and  is  intended  for  the  Kansas  River  trade.  A  dread- 
ful affair  took  place,  recently,  in  Domiuick  Street,  New  York,  by 
the  accidental  upsetting  of  a  burning  fluid  lamp,  fatally  burning  a 
chilil  nine  years  of  age,  and  terribly  burning  the  hands  and  arms 
of  her  parents,  who  endeavored  to  put  out  the  fire.  Ship-build- 
ing is  brisk  in  Portsmouth,  where  eight  vessels  arc  now  on  the 

stocks.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  that  I'ocabontas, 

which  recently  paced  a  mile  over  the  Union  Course  in  two  minutes 
seventeen  and  a  half  seconds — the  quickest  time  on  record — was 
first  discovered  in  Cincinnati,  working  in  a  four-horse  mill  team, 

and  purchased  by  Mr.  Woodman  for  $90.  Thomas  Coiner 

will  lead  the  Boston  Theatre  orchestra  next  season.  A  shoal 

of  over  one  hundred  large  sturgeon  made  their  appearance  in  the 
river  at  Grand  Rapids,  lately.  Spears  and  all  sorts  of  fire-arms 
were  brought  iu  requisition,  and  more  than  half  of  the  shoal  were 

taken  captive.  The  project  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  New 

Orleans  and  Nicaragua  has  been  abandoned.  Dr.  R.  G.  W. 

English  has  l>een  appointed  city  physician  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  has  accepted  the  office. 

A  gooi>  Habit. — Riding  on  horseback  has  become,  within  the 
last  few  years,  a  favorite  recreation  with  French  ladies.  Great 
care  and  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  make  of  the  habits,  which 
partake,  in  their  decorations,  of  the  present  extravagant  style  of 
costume.  Many  of  the  riding  habits  are  copied  from  the  portraits 
in  the  gallery  of  Versailles,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XV.  But  the  most  distinguished  habit  is  the  plain  black  or  dark 
green,  or  blue  summer  cloth,  trimmed  with  braiulenbourys  and  hut- 
tons.  The  bat  is  of  felt  or  beaver,  with  a  black  plume  thrown 
backwards. 

 4  mmm  -»  

Trade  CoxsriRACV. — The  Journal  of  Commerce  mentions  as 
current  in  New  York  city  a  report  that  several  capitalists  and  large 
produce  dealers  held  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  lately,  "  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  control  the  present  stock  of  breadstuff's," 
and  thus  not  only  to  determine  the  amount  to  he  forwarded  to  the 
seaboard,  but  also  to  regulate  the  prices. 


Hurley's  Sarsai*arilla. — This  wonderful  specific  is  winning 
golden  opinions  in  all  directions.  Bull,  Sands  and  Townsend  arc 
nowhere,  the  cry  being  for  Hurley  alone.  His  preparation  can 
be  had,  wholesale  or  retail,  by  the  case  or  bottle,  at  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Bacon,  Hyde  &  Co. — St.  Louis  Earning  Mirror. 

What  it  Requires. — Twenty-two  hundred  full  grown  trees, 
or  the  matured  crop  of  forty-four  acres  of  woodland,  are  required 
to  furnish  timber  for  a  single  seventy-four  gun  ship. 


lHansiiic  (Datljcrincjs. 


S.  Wells  Williams  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  China. 

The  New  York  Mirror  thanks  God  that  New  York  is  open  at  the 
tojt,  and  that  water  is  flowing  on  both  sides. 

Edwin  Forrest  has  bought  a  house  in  Philadelphia  for  §33,000, 
and  intends  removing  into  it  immediately. 

Lieut.  George  H.  Derby,  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  has 
been  appointed  on  the  Staff  of  General  Wool. 

A  new  iniiskinelon  has  been  introduced  into  Mobile  from  Bra- 
zil, which  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  and  a  prolific  bearer. 

A  horse  was  attacked  by  hydrophobia  a  few  days  since  iu  Co- 
lumbus, Pa.,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ninety-three 
days  before. 

Count  Bcaugarde,  arrested  in  New  York  some  time  since,  for 
recruiting  for  the  British  army,  was  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence. 

.John  G.  Saxe,  editor  of  the  Burlington  ( Vt.)  Sentinel,  deliv- 
ered a  poem  at  the  recent  commencement  of  Knox  College,  at 
Galcsburg,  Illinois. 

Captain  Baker,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  who  had  settled 
on  the  Colorado,  Texas,  to  commence  farming,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  one  of  his  negroes. 

The  Mississippi  papers  state  as  a  fact,  that  showers  of  brim- 
stone have  fallen  in  that  State  within  the  last  two  weeks.  It  has 
been  tried  and  proved  to  be  genuine. 

The  steamer  Northerner  arrived  at  Detroit  a  few  days  since, 
from  Lake  Superior,  bringing  300  barrels  of  copper,  shipped  at 
Ontonagon,  by  Carson  &  Close. 

A  wooden  image  that  can  be  made  to  walk  and  talk  has  been 
exhibited  in  Y.w  \  jrk.  IJ  nnum  ftai  it  a  visit,  lb.'  1  veiling 
Poet  thinks  there  is  a  man  inside  of  it. 

The  citizens  of  Lynn  have  formed  a  "  Elour  and  Corn  League," 
on  principles  similar  to  the  N.  E.  Protective  Union,  with  which 
association  it  contemplates  forming  a  union. 

At  the,  last  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  at  Danville,  Va.,  they 
determined,  it  is  said,  by  a  decided  vote,  to  disregard  the  State 
law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  notes. 

Grasshoppers,  in  countless  hosts,  arc  sweeping  over  the  fields  in 
the  Guadalupe  and  San  Antonio  valleys,  iu  Texas,  but  they  are 
followed  by  immense  Hocks  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them. 

The  Globe  Iron  Works  of  New  York  have  recently  turned  out 
a  easting  weighing  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds — the  largest,  it 
is  said,  ever  effected  iu  a  single  mass  in  this  country. 

A  mad  dog  ran  up  three  flights  of  stairs  at  407  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  dashed  through  the  window  of  a  duguerrian  gallery, 
falling  heavily  on  the  pavement  below,  lie  died  iu  a  few  minutes 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Jim  Putnam,  a  respectable  and  industrious  man,  sixty- 
years  of  age,  residing  in  Sutton,  committed  suicide  by  hanging, 
a  few  days  since.  He  had  been  iu  a  depressed  state  of  mind  for 
several  weeks. 

A  singular  exhibition  recently  took  place  at  a  review  of  the 
Turkish  army  at  Eupatoria.  Whilst  the  troops  were  resting, 
<  Imar  Pasha,  the  general  commanding,  had  a  race  with  Scphia 
Pasha. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Pottsvillc,  Va.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  amid  imposing  cere- 
monies. The  oration  on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Charles  Gibbons. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  iu  a  speech  at  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Temperance  Convention,  approved  of  Neal  Dow's  course  in  the 
late  riots,  and  said  he  had  not  tasted  ardent  spirits  or  wine  either, 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

A  railroad  is  in  contemplation  from  Superior  City,  situated  at 
the  extreme  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  company  of  engineers 
have  recently  left  St.  Paul  for  that  place,  with  a  view  of  commen- 
cing the  road  from  that  point  to  St.  Paul. 

The  law  of  liliel  in  Connecticut  was  materially  modified  by  an 
act  of  the  recent  legislature,  by  which  the  defendant  may  sliow 
the  intention  with  wnich  he  made  the  publication,  and  the  plain- 
tiff must  prove  malice  before  he  can  recover  damages. 

The  French  papers  state  that  the  California  nugget  of  gold, 
said  to  be  valued  at  §40,000,  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  is  found 
to  be  a  piece  of  lead  covered  with  gold,  upon  which  the  roughness 
and  unevenness  of  native  gold  has  been  ingeniously  imitated. 

While  President  Van  Buren  was  at  Nice,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  witness  an  earthquake,  and,  sure  enough,  in  a  few  days  there 
came  one  more  tremendous  than  that  of  1840.  It  came  iu  the 
night,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  seen  iu  the  park  near  the  hotel, 
in  primitive  COStume  and  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

A  shrewd  boy  in  Worthington,  lately  attached  a  contrivance, 
comprising  a  hammer,  wires,  spring,  etc.,  to  the  floor  underneath 
the  desk  of  the  school-mistress,  witli  which  he,  while  seated  some 
twenty  feet  or  more  distant,  by  means  of  a  cord,  started  the  school 
iu  general,  and  the  teacher  in  particular,  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
"  rappings." 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  Golden  State,  on  arriving  at  Lex- 
ington (Mo.),  from  Council  Bluffs  and  Yellow  Stone,  reported 
that  the  river  up  iu  that  region  was  very  low — the  whole  country 
suffering  for  want  of  rain — and  that  while  the  boat  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  prairie  caught  fire,  and  before  the 
fire  could  be  put  out,  the  river  was  burnt  in  tuv! 

An  order  having  been  issued  to  the  men  of  the  razee-frigate  In- 
dependence, now  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  work  on  Sun- 
day while  in  port,  the  chaplain  spoke  against  such  laliors  in  a  ser- 
mon. Commodore  Mervin  thereupon  ordered  him  to  desist,  und 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  preach  since.  It  is  understood  that 
the  chaplain  accordingly  will  leave  his  ship  and  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  complaint. 

The  Cincinnati  grand  jury  have  found  two  new  indictments 
against  William  Arrison  for  tlic  murder  of  the  Allisons — the  same 
crime  for  which  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted — in  peril  of  his 
life,  sentenced,  and  the  day  set  for  the  execution.  These  indict- 
ments are  in  direct  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights,  which  says — 
"  No  man  shall  he  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself  or  be  twice  put  iu  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence." 

A  model,  by  Donald  McKay,  Esq.,  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  the  pioneer  boat  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  to  be  culled  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  was 
lately  shown  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  The  dimensions  are 
to  be  as  follows:  length,  320  feet;  breadth,  45  feet ;  depth,  31 
feet;  shear,  7  feet.  Engines,  85  inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke.  It 
is  supposed  she  will  accommodate  250  first  class  cabin  passen- 
gers ;  50  second  class;  carry  1000  tons  freight,  and  make  the 
passage  in  eight  days. 


.foreign  Jtcins. 


There  is  a  movement  in  Dublin  to  abolish  Donnybrook  Fair. 
It  seems  that  the  fair  mav  now  be  bought  up  from  the  patentees 
for  .£3000. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  turned  his  cabinet  at  the  winter 
palace  into  a  kind  of  observatory,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  u 
telescope,  he  can  see  Cronstadt,  the  fortifications  and  a  part  of  the 
Lysy  Nils. 

It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  number  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  England,  because  the  deaths  mint,  of  course,  be  propor- 
tionate. At  the  present  day  they  number  10,000,  of  whom  2000 
reside  iu  London. 

The  King  of  Naples  makes  open  court  to  Russia,  and  longs  to 
welcome  the  Meets  of  the  czar  iu  the  Mediterranean.  His  Sicilian 
majesty  has  conferred  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  on  a  Russian 
grand  duke,  und  the  tone  of  the  court  is  as  Muscovite  and  anti- 
English  as  it  Well  can  be. 

A  poor  seamstress  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  led  away  by  religious 
monomania,  has  resolved  to  deny  herself  the  comfort  of  a  bed  until 
she  has  converted  the  world.  She  now  sleeps  regularly  upon 
some  grass  under  a  tombstone  iu  "the  auld  kirkyard  of  the 
Manse." 

The  Countess  de  Lavalettc,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Bean- 
harnais,  and  cousin-german  of  Queen  Hortense,  died  in  Paris, 
lately.  She  was  the  wife  of  Count  de  Lavalette,  postmaster-gene- 
ral under  the  first  empire,  whom  she  saved  from  the  scaffold,  in 
1815,  by  her  energy  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  Austrian  government  requests  the  directors  of  the  railways 
in  the  empire  to  plant  young  trees,  of  a  description  indicated,  at 
convenient  distances  along  the  lines,  intending  them  to  replace 
eventually  the  posts  upon  which  telegraph  wires  are  at  present 
affixed. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  has  issued  a  manifesto  providing 
that  iu  case  of  his  decease,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  (Jrand  Duke  Constantino  shall  be  regent ;  that  in  ease  of  the 
death  of  the  heir,  he  shall  also  he  regent  until  his  second  son  shall 
become  of  age,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  other  imperial  children 
is  vested  iu  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandria. 

 4-  mmm  -»  

Sanies  of  (£olb. 


....  The  star-light  smile  of  children  1 — Ejies  Sargent. 

....  Voracious  learning,  often  over-fed,  digests  not  into  sense 
her  motley  meal. —  Young. 

....  A  man  has  generally  the  good  or  ill  qualities  which  he 
attributes  to  mankind. — Shenstone. 

....  All  our  first  movements  are  good,  generous,  beroical ; 
reflection  weakens  and  kills  them. — .Mine  Martin. 

....  This  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune 
lcaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time. — Davon. 

....  Avarice  is  the  most  opposite  of  all  characters  to  that  of 
God  Almighty,  whose  alone  it  is  to  give  and  not  receive. — Slieti- 
stone. 

....  If  a  man  were  to  set  out  by  calling  everything  by  its  right 
name,  he  would  be  knocked  down  before  he  got  to  the  corner  of 
the  street. — Lord  Halifax. 

....  It  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  judge  of  the  disposition  of 
any  woman,  till  it  has  been  seen  how  the  passion  of  love  ucts  upon 
it. — Fitz-hngh  (Tales  of  Passion.) 

  The  human  soul  is  like  a  bird  that  is  born  in  a  cage. 

Nothing  can  deprive  it  of  its  natural  longings,  or  obliterate  the 
mysterious  remembrance  of  its  heritage. — Ejies  Sargent. 

....  Small  debts  are  like  small  shot ;  they  are  rattling  on  every 
side,  and  can  scarcely  he  escaped  without  a  wound  :  great  debts 
arc  like  cannon,  of  loud  noise  but  little  danger. — Johnson. 

  Dreams,  indeed,  arc  ambition ;  for  the  very  substance  of 

the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  And  I  hold  am- 
bition of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  sha- 
dow.— Shaksyeare. 

....  The  last  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  perfection,  even  iu 
the  kindliest  soul,  is  tenderness  toward  the  bard,  forbearance  to- 
ward the  unforbearing,  warmth  of  heart  toward  the  cold,  philan- 
thropy toward  the  misanthropic  — Rirhter. 

....  The  point  of  aim  for  our  vigilance  to  bold  in  view,  is  to 
dwell  upon  the  brightest  parti  in  every  prospect,  to  call  off  the 
thoughts  when  running  upon  disagreeable  objects,  and  strive  to  he 
pleased  with  the  present  circumstances  surrounding  us. — Tucker. 


Jokers  I3ni)cict. 

Snooks  was  advised  to  get  bis  life  insured.  "  Wont  do  it," 
said  he ;  "  it  would  lie  my  luck  to  live  forever,  if  I  should." 

It  is  aggravating  to  see  a  good  looking  man  wrestling  with  your 
wife  in  a  waltz,  without  having  the  privilege  of  going  up  and  tight- 
ening his  neckerchief. 

A  voung  widow  was  nsked  why  she  was  going  to  get  married 
so  soon  nfter  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  "  O,  la  I"  said  she, 
"  I  do  it  to  prevent  fretting  myself  to  death  on  account  of  dear 
Tom." 

"  Have  vou  any  limbhorn  bonnets  !"  inquired  a  very  modest 
miss  of  a  shop-keeper.   "  Any  what  f "   "  Any  limbhorn  lwnnets  V 

"Any — you  don't  mean  leghorn!"  Tile  young  lady  win 
brought  to  by  the  proper. restoratives. 

"  I  say,  milkman,  you  give  your  cows  too  much  salt !"  "  Why 
— how  do  you  know  how  much  salt  I  give  them  !"  "  I  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  milk  you  bring  us  lately.  Salt  makes 
the  cows  drv,  and  then  thev  drink  too  much  water,  and  that  makes 
their  milk  thin,  you  know.'' 

An  old  lady,  on  being  examined  before  a  magistrate  as  to  be.- 
place  of  legal  settlement,  was  asked  what  reason  she  had  for  sup- 
posing her  husband  had  a  legal  settlement  in  that  town.  The  old 
lady  said  :  "  He  was  born  and  married  there,  und  they  buried  him 
there,  and  if  that  isn't  settling  him  there,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

A  Frenchman,  being  hard  up  for  a  dinner,  stole  a  pig.  He  wa  ; 
caught  in  the  act,  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  when  he  thus  delivered  himself:  "  O,  mon  Dieu  !  I 
steal  ze  pig  !  No,  sure  !  never !  Aha !  you  sail  see  !  I  tell  z.- 
pig,  vill  he  go  wiz  me!  He  says,  '0ml  oui !'  and  zen  1  take 
him.  Is  zhat  vot  you  call  steal  de  pig,  Ten  be  go  vis  his  own 
consent  I" 

The  following  gem  of  obituary  poetry  is  from  a  gravestone  in 
the  Wrenthnm  hiirying-ground  : 

"  A  tub  of  water  t>Ue  fell  in. 

Not  knowing  it  would  take  bcr  breath ; 
But  0,  alaa!  the  fatal  Hiii); 
That  proved  to  her  a  mJJen  death!" 
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NOTIC  E  TO  A  DVERTISER8.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  eopies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  rnme. 

Sy  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  rents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  nn:l  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

BAKER'S    CHURCH  MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker.    It  will  be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season . 
aug4      3w      JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

WATERMAN'S  PATENT 

VENTILATED  REFRIGERATOR. 

In  this  article  all  real  objections 
,  to  the  old  ones  have  been  over- 
come, so  far  as  they  can  be  without 
violating  the  laws  of  nature,  apper- 
taining to  the  refrigerator  and  the 
I  gases,  generated  by  the  decomposi- 
'  tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
Tji  stances,  the  only  laws  concerning 
e#  the  refrigerator,  except  the  law  of 
cleanliness.     For   sale  {at  retail 
only)  by  the  inventor,  at  his  Kitchen  Furnishing  Hooms, 
83  and  85  Cornhill. 
july  7  NATII.  AVATEIIMAN. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES. 

NOAU  DAVIS'S  Celerrvted  Combination  of  Mocha, 
and  Java  Coffee  has  been  used  by  lintels,  Steam- 
ships, and  by  thousands  of  families,  and  acknowledged  by- 
all  the  best  flavor  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  before 
used.  Families  (fay  one  pound  is  equal  to  two  of  any  other 
kind.  JOHN  C.  FEKNALD  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 

aug  4  458  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

UNITED  STATES  CLUB  AGENCY. 

THE  undersigned  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
publishers,  olfer  to  furnish  any  two  of  the  following 
publications  for  :f?3.  being  a  discount  of  twtnty-five  per 
cent,  from  the  price  per  single  copy : 

Boston — The  American  Union,  Olive  Branch,  Weekly 
Traveller,  Weekly  Telegraph.  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Yan- 
kee Privateer,  American  Patriot,  Know  Nothing  and 
American  Crusader. 

New  York — The  Scientific  American,  Home  Journal 
and  the  Weekly  Tribune. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Philadelphia — McMakin's  Weekly  Courier,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  and 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

Also  either  of  the  above,  and  one  copy  of  either  of  the 
following  ?3  magazines  for  $3  50 : 
Phila. — Godey'fl  Lady's  Book,  Graham's  Magazine. 
New  York — Harper's  New  Monthly. 
Any  two  of  the  $3  Monthlies  for  $4. 
Any  one  of  the  Monthlies  and  two  of  the  Weeklies,  for  $5. 
Any  two  of  the  Monthlies  and  one  of  the  Weeklies.  86  60. 
Any  one  of  the  Weeklies,  and  either  of  the  following  SI 
publications — Forrester's  Boys1  and  Girls'  Magazine,  The 
(Monthly )  Schoolmate,  The  Phrenological  Journal,  The 
Water  Cure  Journal— for  #2  25. 

Also,  Ballou's  Weekly  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Com- 
panion, and  either  of  the  #2  Weeklies  for  £3  75,  or  the 
Pictorial  and  one  of  the  Monthlies  for  $4  25. 

Publications  will  be  sent  to  dilTeront  addresses  and  to 
different  post-offices,  if  desired  by  those  getting  up  the 
clubs,  and  additions  to  clubs  of  single  subscriptions  will 
be  taken  at  club  rates,  viz..  $2  for  the  Monthlies,  $1  50 
for  the  Weeklies. 

Single  subscriptions  received  for  the  Magazines  at  #3; 
and  for  the  papers  at  $2  per  annum — $1  for  six  mouths. 

We  warrant  the  reception  regularly  of  all  publications 
subscribed  for  to  us. 

N.  B.  All  publications  will  be  forwarded  from  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  publication.    Terms — cash  in  advance. 

Postage  Stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  papers  on  our  list  sent,  if 
required 

All  publications  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for. 

Postmasters" are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents. 

Address  E.  A.  N01LR1S  &  Co., 

aug  4  *  Olive  Branch  Office,  Boston. 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 

LONDON. 
I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
LARD,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CIIAltLES  FRODSUAM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  FaonsriAM's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  "New  Series."  The 
greit  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  arc  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  thein  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  E«q.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bites,  Esq.,  0.  M.  Thacher.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 
SIMON  WILLAKD, 


mar  31 


9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


LADIES 


ARE  KKSPKCTKULLY 


SOLICITED 

TO  GIVE 

DICK'S   SPOOL  COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOE  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.   LOGAN  (t  Co., 

june  30  3mo 


A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


51  Dev  St.,  Nkw  Yoiik  City. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIALS- 
IT*  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  verv  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  hy  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  fi  tf 

ASTOMSIITNO  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  DYER'S 
IIKAMNO  KMBUOCATIOX,  when  applied  to  Cut*, 
Wounds,  Sores,  etc.  aug  4 


TT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
X  the  BEST  SQUAHE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WA3ER00MS,  286  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN"  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  continuing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,   FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  ami  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  cem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodica]  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPAKILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint.  Piles.  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system .  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schielfelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  SI  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  !$5. 
may  12  eoply 

SW  EDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to  u  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  330  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  i"emunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union— you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  ami  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      8m       Atlanta,  6a.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

"  The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous." 


SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  for 
only  25  cents.       HEATH.  WVNKOOP  &  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors. 03  Liberty  St.,  New  York.      eop4t       july  7 

JOHN  DICK  <t-  SONS*  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buvers.  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dev  St. 

Boston,  of  BURNHAM  WELTON  fc  Co.,96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of.  J.  W.  FARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of  D.  MclLVAlN. 

Baltimore,  of.  STELLMAN,  HINRICHS  &  Co. 

UlCHMOND,  Va.,  D.  II.  LONDON. 

june  D  3m 

IF  you  wiMh  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO  FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  th?  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published     Price.  £3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eopOni 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NR.  CIIAMRERLAIN.  280  Washington  Sthkkt, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  june  16 


THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

TJOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
)  is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc  Roolk's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  1 1  Kit  k- 
aiona.  or  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  Complexion.  These  articles  arc  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  I).  Sands.  New  York;  .1. 
Wright  &  Co..  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don ;  .1.  Woollev,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOHN  ANDREW,  Dradghtsmas  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son.  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture aDU  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  thofe  simple  but  truthful  narratives  c  f  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
enseal  in  the  lcvi-lt  pui'.nt  of  liberal  l,hri.'tiMity  Iht 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  oi  "  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  care,"  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hoses  Ballou.  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  «ar- 
fare,  are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  lie  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 
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3S  Cornhill.  Boston. 


BALLOU'S  HISTORY  Of  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

(£7=  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mxt\,free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  bis  patients,  Da.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND  OTHER  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  witli  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  toanv  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  $1.  in  a  letter  ad  Iressed  either  to  D.t.  .1.  Y.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER.  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally .  i"'.v  21 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  sc- 
ries ofbooksof416  pages  each, and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  tho 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origiual  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  seetai fan 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  PAPKB  roa  TBI  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
bo  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  arc  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tub 
mammoth  tilZK,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  nro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  papir,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  11  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  S2  00 

4  subscribers,  u     "    7  00 

10        «  u     "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  laftt 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  VtAQ  of  OUR  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  £4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

I.MIR  !SViW..— A  tew  woodcuts  at  this  office,  on  rca- 
*  sonablc  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  Hie  plip*  nt.  one*.  Kiven  tf  jan  6 

FOII  SAJJO.— A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  90 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  tho  best  American  authors,  and  tho  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  tho  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  1804  autifully  illustrateet 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  thiscountry.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  aud  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  S3  00 

4  subscribers,  *'     "    10  00 

10        "  "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  tit  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth,  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  The  Flag:  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

The  {pliowing  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  mostcrcditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  an)  thing  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  Wc  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. —  Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Littrary  Echo,  R.  J. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  aud  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mirh. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Ctnlinel,  Vt. 

It  is  tho  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  South' rn  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — News,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copv  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 

Atlas,  N.  V. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  Di' 
rectory,  R.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  ( D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pinery,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
fauiily  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  (A/5.)  Inquirer. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westcheste  r  ( N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak.  Jiunau. Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast,  Me. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  lias 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. —  Democrat,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  ;md 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc  W  hen  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  en tertaining  book. —  Covrier,  New- 
castle, Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustiined 
by  our  people. —  Herald,  Springville^  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  ami  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  p  iper,  filled  with  the  best  wood  cuts 
ever  executed.—  Republican.  Charlotte.  Mich 

Wholesale  Agents.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold,  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Trubncr  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britaki  and  Europe  generally. 

IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1.  1H;V>,  this  pop. 
ular  Monthly  lias  run  up  tOOD  unprecedented  circulation , 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  ^  ol  nines  a  year  of  all  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONK  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollaii  Monthly  ia  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  mutter  Is  carefully  com- 
piled andarranged  hy  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  jears.  its  pages  con  tain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
AD  VENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  tho  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  tho  country. 
It  is  also  spired  with  a  record  of  the  notahlo  events  of  tho 
times,  of  pcaco  and  war,  of  disc  ovcrics  and  impriiveinentu 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  lurniinir  an  airn  eahlc  com- 
panion foraleisuro  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  ho>uo 
or  abroad,  each  number  bring  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  S'xtetn  subscribers  shall  receive  Mic 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Ptiblishir  and  rrojirirtor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Btf Boston. 
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VIEW  NEAR  THE  CHURCH  OF  NOSSA  SENHORA  DO  MONTE,  FUNCHAL,  MADEIRA. 


SCENES  IN  MADEIRA. 

Madeira  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  wines,  but  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  elimate,  anil  invalids  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints 
have  found  a  relief  for  their  sufferings  here  which  no  other  locality 
afforded.  The  island  beioags  to  Portugal.  Of  late  years,  it  has 
excited  the  painful  interest  of  the  world  by  the  sufferings  of  the 


I  inhabitants  from  a  failure  of  the  grape  crop,  their  principal  depen- 
I  denee.  Our  first  engraving  presents  a  view  near  the  Church  ot 
i  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte,  Eunehal,  which  stands  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  places  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The 
|  covered  bridge  spanning  the  wild  and  sweeping  torrent,  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  that  crowns  the  hills  and  holders  the  paths,  muke 


a  place  in  which  the  day-dreamer  loves  to  linger.  Our  second  en- 
graving shows  the  gubernatorial  residence  at  Funchal.  The  ad- 
ministration is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  conncil,  who 
seem  to  possess  unlimited  power,  the  Junta  and  Camera,  elective 
representative  bodies,  having  alvout  as  much  real  power  as  the 
senatorial  puppets  of  Louis  Napoleon. 


PALACE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,  AT  FUNCHAL,  MADEIRA. 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 


[ CORNER  OF  TREMONT 
!  AND  BR0MFIELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1855. 


$3,00  PER  ANNUM. 
6  CENTS  SINGLE. 
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VIEW  OF  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  from  a  drawing  made  expressly 
for  our  paper,  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  Franklin  Street,  in  this 
city,  as  it  appears  to  a  spectator  from  a  point  of  view  near  Washing- 
ton Street.  The  form  of  this  lower  part  of  Franklin  Street  is  that 
of  a  crescent,  and  there  is  a  small  enclosure  in  the  centre,  planted 
with  trees,  one  of  the  few  "  breathing  holes  "  of  this  densely  pop- 
ulated city  which  has  thus  far  escaped  the  hand  of  "  improve- 
ment," and  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  The  houses  on  each 
side  of  this  crescent  are  occupied  by  some  of  our  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, and  the  street  is  one  of  the.  most  airy  and  agreeable  within 
the  limits  of  Boston.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  spire  of  the 
church  where  Dr.  dimming  for  many  years  preached  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  congregation.  The  church,  the  front  of  which 
is  presented  to  the  spectator,  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
for  many  years  the  only  Catholic  church  in  the  city,  and  for  many 
years,  it  may  be  added,  insufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
municants of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  The  lot  of  land  next 
below  the  cathedral  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  a  sisterhood 
of  nuns,  but,  it  being  found  that  the  location  was  not  airy  enough 


for  the  sisterhood,  their  quarters  were  changed  many  years  ago  to 
Mount  Benedict,  in  Charlestown,  where  their  house  was  burned 
down  by  a  mob,  the  particulars  of  whose  doings  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Next  to  the  nunnery,  with  the 
entrance  on  Federal  Street,  was  the  estate,  occupied,  until  recent- 
ly, as  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese.  On 
the  other  side,  bounded  by  Franklin  and  Federal  Streets,  but 
hidden  from  view  in  our  engraving,  stood  the  old  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  so  dear  to  the  memories  of  our  old  play-goers.  On 
the  boards  of  this  theatre  Cooke  performed  and  Kcan  achieved 
his  triumphs,  and  here  it  was  that  occurred  that  great  riot,  occa- 
sioned by  Kean's  disrespect  to  our  countrymen,  which  drove  him 
from  the  stage  in  Boston.  The  whole  story  will  be  found  by 
those  curious  in  such  matters,  in  Mr.  Clapp's  "  Records  of  the 
Boston  Stage."  The  house  was  packed  with  people  determined 
that  Kean  should  be  ostracised.  The  play,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, was  Richard  III.,  but  not  an  act  of  it  was  permitted  to  be 
played  out.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar,  and  Kcan  nar- 
rowly escaped  personal  violence.  Here  Dickson,  and  Bernard, 
and  Mrs.  Darley  (mother  of  Darley,  the  artist),  and  Thwaits  and 


Cooper  "  fretted  their  brief  hour  "  on  the  boards.  Here  Kilner 
delighted  the  audience  as  Captain  Copp,  and  Finn  convulsed 
them  as  Paul  Pry,  and  J.  Mills  Brown  drew  down  the  thunders 
of  the  audience  in  his  inimitable  personations  of  provincial  rus- 
tics. Hero  "  Gentleman  George  "  Barrett  played  "  Corinthian 
Tom,"  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  audience,  and  here 
Mrs.  George  Barrett,  then  Mrs.  Henry,  and  the  wife  of  an  actor 
named  Drummond,  bewildered  the  Bostonians  by  an  exhibition 
of  a  grace,  a  lady-like  elegance  of  deportment,  a  fascination  of 
manner,  which  we  vainly  hope  to  see  re-produced  on  the  American 
stage.  Here,  too,  other  beauties  bloomed  and  waned.  When  the 
theatre  was  closed,  it  was  refitted  and  re-opened  for  lectures  and 
concerts,  under  the  name  of  the  Odcon,  but  commerce,  more  im- 
perative than  the  fine  arts,  laid  hands  upon  it,  and  its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  crowded  warehouses,  attesting  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  our  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  little  tree-shaded  enclosure 
of  Franklin  Street  an  urn  is  erected,  a  sort  of  cenotaph  commem- 
orative of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity.  It 
would  be  a  very  pretty  locality  for  a  public  fountain.  Ere  many 
years  Franklin  Street  will  doubtless  be  filled  with  warehouses. 


VIEW  OF  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

f  IS 

 OR,  

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTTJBY. 

BY  ARTHUR   MORTON,  A.  V- 
[CONTINUED. 1 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR. 

The  Lady  Estella  sat  alone  in  the  private  apartment  of  the 
prinress,  in  which  the  lamps  had  not  been  lighted.  The  soft 
starlight,  however,  and  the  beams  of  a  young  moon  detached  her 
light  and  graceful  figure,  as  she  leaned  upon  the  marble  window 
seat,  from  the  shadowy  back-ground  of  the  apartment.  Sad 
enough  she  was  at  heart,  but  she  exhibited  no  external  trace  of 
emotion.  She  had  passed  through  the  phases  of  indignation  and 
passionate  grief ;  words  of  defiance  were  hushed,  tears  of  pas- 
sionate sorrow  dried.  Reverently,  prayerfully  had  she  bowed 
her  spirit,  and  from  her  commune  with  the  sole  Power  that  could 
■id  her  in  her  distress,  she  had  risen  in  a  better  frame,  though 
still  despondent.  From  her  stirless  position  she  was  aouscd  by 
a  bustle  in  the  ante-room,  and  presently,  the  door  opening,  a 
female  figure  entered  and  moved  towards  her. 

"  Estella  ?"  said  a  gentle  voice. 

"  I  recognize  you  by  the  tone,  lady,"  said  Estella,  "  for  I  can- 
not distinguish  your  features.  None  but  the  Princess  Margarita 
could  speak  so  gently  to  a  lonely  prisoner." 

"  Call  me  sister,"  said  the  princess,  in  the  same  sweet  voice. 

"  Kay,  lady,"  replied  Estella,  "  I  cannot — must  not — forget  the 
distance  which  separates  you,  the  titled  lady,  from  me,  the  humble 
maiden." 

"  Speak  not  of  my  rank,"  said  the  princess,  sadly.  *'  It  re- 
minds me  of  our  shame.  Alas !  I  am  no  longer  ignorant  that 
my  father  and  myself  are  decked  in  borrowed  plumes — that  the 
splendor  that  surrounds  us  is  not  ours  of  right — and  that  one 
wave  of  the  stern  hand  of  justice  may  dissolve  this  stately  pageant 
that  environs  me." 

"  No  blame  attaches  to  yourself,  lady,  in  the  course  of  event* 
that  placed  your  father  on  the  throne." 

"  Whatever  tarnishes  his  name  is  a  brand  upon  my  brow,"  re- 
plied  the  princess.  "  But  let  me  do  my  part  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  his  decrees  at  least.  You  arc  given  to  my  charge — 
but  your  prison  house  shall  l>c  my  arms.  Believe  me,  I  shall  not 
l>c  a  cruel  jailer.  If  you  will  await  me  hero  one  moment,  I  will 
summon  the  attendants  with  lights." 

"  Do  you  not  prefer  the  twilight  glimmer  of  the  moon  and 
stars  J"  asked  Estella. 

"  If  you  prefer  them — certainly,"  replied  the  princess. 

She  came  and  sat  down  beside  Kstella,  and  took  her  hand. 

"You  declined  just  now  to  call  mc  sister — you  would  not 
hesitate  if  you  knew  what  had  recently  occurred." 

"  Indeed,  lady  I" 

"  Yes — something  to  draw  us  near  to  each  other,  Estella.  I 
have  lately  seen  your  brother." 
"  Giulio  ?    In  his  prison  ?" 

"  He  is  in  confinement,  hut  he  is  not  treated  with  unusual  sever- 
ity. His  limbs  are  free — my  father  has  not  dared  to  add  chains 
to  imprisonment." 

*'  Thank  Heavon  for  that." 

"  He  learned  from  me  that  you  were  here." 

"  Thanks — thanks !" 

"  And  that  you  were  given  to  my  charge ;  and  he  bade  me  bo 
the  messenger  of  his  love  to  you." 
"  Was  it  with  that  you  left  him  i" 

"  Nay — sister — "  faltered  the  princess.  "  He  told  me  that  he 
loved  me — and  I — " 

"  You  checked  his  aspirations  f" 
"  I  confessed  my  love  for  him." 

"  Ah !  wc  are  sisters  then  in  heart !"  cried  the  young  girl, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  princess,  and  weeping 
for  joy. 

"  But  why  am  I  thus  elated'"  exclaimed  Estella,  suddenly 
checking  her  expressions  of  delight.  "  I  forget  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances in  which  wc  are  placed — Giulio  regarded  as  an  enemy 
by  your  father,  and  in  prison.  There  is  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier between  him  and  yourself." 

"  His  life  is  safe,"  cried  the  princess,  '*  while  my  life  is  spared. 
My  father  loves  mc  tenderly.  With  all  his  faults  there  is  that 
brilliant  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  darkness  of  his  nature.  Much 
may  be  hoped  from  that." 

Estella  shook  her  head. 

"  Love  of  power,  fear  of  a  rival,"  she  said,  "  are  motives  strong 
enough  to  stifle  even  his  love  for  you.  Were  that  our  sole  reli- 
ance, Giulio  might  linger  his  lif:  out  in  a  dungeon,  or  perish 
there  by  the  hand  of  violence." 

"  You  appal  mc  1"  said  the  princess. 

"  Let  mc  be  a  comforter  in  turn,"  said  Estella.  "  Giulio  has 
powerful  friends  without,  who  may  demand  his  liberation  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  refused." 

"  But  how  will  they  learn  his  position  V 

"  They  cannot  long  remain  in  ignorance.  The  deserted  villa 
— the  abduction  of  Giulio  known  to  the  peasantry  will  soon  tell 
the  tale.  If  Giulio  is  saved  from  immediate  violence,  something 
may  be  hoped." 


"  Then  wc  will  be  of  good  cheer,"  replied  the  princess.  "  For 
my  life  shall  be  the  guaranty  of  Giulio's  safety.  But  the  night 
is  wearing  on,  dearest — lwth  of  us,  shaken  by  emotion,  have 
need  of  repose.  I  presume,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  my  duty  to 
my  father  requires  that  my  charge  shall  not  go  out  of  my  sight. 
You  will,  therefore,  share  my  couch  to-night.  Shall  I  summon 
my  attendants  to  disrobe  you  ?" 

"  I  am  used  to  perform  that  service  for  myself,"  replied  Estella. 
"  And  if  you  will  permit  me  to  be  your  handmaiden,  I  think  you 
will  not  regret  the  absence  of  hirelings." 

"  Willingly,  dearest,"  replied  the  princess.  "  I  am  weary  of 
the  forms  of  state.  The  attendants  of  the  great  are  spies — their 
attachment  only  mercenary.    Come,  then,  to  my  chainlicr." 

The  princess  and  her  guest  pasted  then  to  an  inner  apartment. 
Long  after  they  had  retired,  they  talked  of  their  innocent  hopes 
and  wishes,  until,  wearied  out  at  last,  they  breathed  their  holy 
prayers  to  Heaven,  and  sunk  to  repose  in  a  sisterly  embrace.  So 
sound  was  their  first  sleep  that  neither  of  them  was  awakened  by 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet  picrcing,thc  car  of  night,  and  borne 
on  the  breeze  through  the  open  windows  of  the  palace.  What- 
ever this  sound  portended,  it  soon  subsided.  But  the  slumbers 
of  Margarita  were  brokon  by  a  different  cause.  An  ice-cold  hand 
laid  upon  her  warm  check  awoke  her  instantly. 

"  Hush !  no  noise  !"  6aid  a  voice,  "  or  you  will  rouse  your 
companion." 

The  princess,  much  perturbed,  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow 
in  the  effort  to  collect  her  scattered  senses,  and  gently  disengaged 
herself  from  the  arms  of  Estella.  By  her  bedside  stood,  dimly 
illuminated  by  the  moonlight,  a  graceful  female  figure,  clad  in 
Persian  or  Turkish  costume.  From  the  dim  countenance  eyes  of 
fiery  lustre  shone  forth  like  stars  in  the  night,  and  seemed  to  gaze 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  princess. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  whence  come  you  ?"  asked  Margarita. 

"  No  matter  who  I  am,  or  whence  I  come.  My  purpose  is  suf- 
ficient. Arise  and  follow  mc  to  the  next  room,  or  you  will  awake 
yon  sleeper.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Deny  me,  and  you 
will  ever  regret  it." 

"  But  how  did  you  obtain  admission  into  my  private  apart- 
ment ?" 

"  No  place  is  sacred  to  my  footsteps  when  I  will,"  replied  the 
stranger.    "  But  arise  quickly — I  command  you." 

Margarita  was  not  exempt  from  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 
She  scarcely  doubted  that  the  being  Itefore  her  l>e!ongcd  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  obeying  a  will  stronger  than  her  own,  she 
rose  from  her  couch,  and  followed  the  visitor  into  the  next  room, 
where  she  sank  upon  a  seat  and  breathlessly  awaited  the  promised 
communication. 

"  I  disturbed  a  dream  of  fantastic  bliss,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Start  not — I  can  read  your  very  soul.  You  were  dreaming  of 
Giulio  Brigaldi." 

"  Alas  !  what  unhallowed  power  do  you  possess  I"  cried  the 
princess. 

"  There  arc  no  secrets  from  me,"  replied  the  mysterious  visit- 
or.   "  This  night  you  saw  him  in  his  dungeon." 
"  It  is  useless  to  deny  it." 

"  He  told  you  that  he  loved  you,  and  you  confessed  your  love 
to  him." 

The  princess  suffered  her  head  to  sink  upon  her  breast.  She 
was  appalled  and  abashed. 

"  The  sooner,"  pursued  the  visitor,  "  that  you  dismiss  this  fan- 
tastic dream  from  your  mind,  the  letter  for  your  repose.  Giulio 
loves  another." 

"  It  is  false  !"  said  the  princess,  shaking  off  the  fear  which  had 
enthralled  her.  "  Whoever  you  are,  mortal  or  spirit — woman  or 
fiend — I  spurn  the  false  assertion." 

The  strange  lady  smiled,  and  extended  her  left  hand. 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  ring  !"  the  asked,  triumphantly. 

The  moonbeam  fell  upon  the  fair  hand  of  the  mysterious  vis- 
itant, and  illumined  the  little  circlet  of  gold  to  which  the  prin- 
cess's attention  was  directed,  and  which  was  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction.   She  was  confounded  as  she  recognized  it. 

"  I  saw  it,"  she  faltered,  "  this  evening  on  Giulio's  hand  ;  how 
came  you  in  possession  of  it  ?" 

"  It  is  a  precious  family  heir-loom,"  replied  the  stranger.  "Dy- 
ing, Giulio's  mother  bestowed  it  on  him,  with  the  injunction  to 
wear  it  until  he  plighted  his  love,  and  then  to  bestow  it  on  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections.  To  you,  he  gave  no  pledge — to  mc,  his 
mother's  gift.    You  are  warned.    Profit  by  the  warning." 

"  But  this  is  dreadful  I"  said  the  princess,  wringing  her  hands. 
" But  come  what  may,"  she  added,  starting  up,  "you  shall  not 
leave  this  apartment  till  I  know  who  you  are.  I  will  summon  my 
attendants." 

"  Silence  !"  said  the  stranger.  "  You  arc  completely  in  my 
power.  Your  attendants,  dragged  with  medicated  wine,  sleep  a 
leaden  sleep  most  like  to  death.  You  arc  helpless,  while  I  am 
armed.  Advance  one  step  toward  mc — utter  a  word  above  your 
breath,  and  your  doom  is  sealed  !" 

As  these  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  determination,  an  un- 
sheathed poignard  suddenly  gleamed  in  the  woman's  right  hand. 
The  princess  was  powerless  as  a  child. 

"  Back  to  your  chamber!"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  commanding 
tone.  "  Know  that  there  are  those  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  power 
of  duke  and  princess  here  in  Parma.  Back  to  your  couch  and 
ponder  on  my  warning.  It  was  for  your  peace  I  came  to  you  to- 
night.   Do  not  make  mc  repent  my  condescension." 

Disheartened,  distressed,  appalled,  the  princess  obeyed  without 
a  murmur,  and  retired,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

"  May  this  stratagem  rid  me  of  a  rival,  and  turn  her  love  to 
hate  I"  said  Zclie,  the  astrologer's  daughter,  when  she  was  left 
alone.    "  Next — to  poison  his  mind — and  then  to  win  him  by 


those  arts  that  I  am  mistress  of,  when  his  liberty  is  secured.  He 
shall  love  me,  or  he  shall  die  by  steel  or  poison.  But  I — "  she 
murmured,  shuddering  at  the  images  her  imagination  conjured 
up,  "  I  shall  not  survive  him." 

Lifting  the  velvet  hanging,  and  pressing  the  spring  of  a  secret 
panel,  she  glided  away  like  a  spectre,  and  was  soon  in  the  suite 
of  apartments  occupied  by  her  father. 


CHAPTER.  XIV. 


THE  SI  MMONS  ANI>   THE  ANSWKR. 


The  Round  of  the  trumpet,  which  failed  to  awaken  the  sleeping 
princess  and  her  companion,  roused  the  troops  that  manned  the 
walls,  as  it  broke  on  the  silence  of  the  night.  A  subaltern  officer 
who  held  command  at  one  of  the  gates,  on  looking,  lieheld  a 
horseman  in  armor,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  depending  from  his 
lance,  and  accompanying  a  mounted  herald  who  had  blown  the 
shrill  summons  to  the  garrison. 

As  the  herald  refused  to  communicate  his  business  to  an  infe- 
rior officer,  Fcrrado  was  sent  for,  and  speedily  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  summit  of  a  bastion,  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  plate 
armor,  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold,  while  a  towering  plume  of 
snow-white  feathers  tossed  upon  his  crest,  and  the  spurs  of  knight- 
hood glittered  on  his  heels. 

"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  Fcrrado  Montaldo,  commandant  of  the 
garrison  of  Parma,  by  the  grace  of  his  kinsman,  the  duke.  And 
now,  who  are  ye,  who  thus  come  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  break 
the  slumlters  of  a  peaceful  city  f" 

The  herald  raised  his  visor,  wlrile  the  man-at-arms  beside  him 
lifted  a  torch  he  bore  in  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  throw  its  full  ruddy 
light  on  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Sir  commandant,"  said  the  herald,  "  in  mo  you  behold  tho 
herald  king-at-arms  to  his  grace,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  is  closo 
at  hand.  My  noble  master  hus  learned  that  his  grace  of  Parma 
hath  caused  to  be  seized,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  his  peaceful  res- 
idence at  Monte  Rosa,  the  person  of  Giulio,  son  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  kin  to  his  grace  of  Milan  ;  that  be  brought  him 
into  his  city  like  a  criminal,  and  that  he  has,  without  a  shadow  of 
cause,  without  trial,  without  hearing,  deprived  him  of  his  liberty 
and  shut  him  up,  like  a  felon,  in  a  dungeon." 

"  And  if  this  were  true,"  replied  Fcrrado,  haughtily,  "  is  not 
his  grace  of  Parma  as  sovereign  within  his  own  state,  as  vour 
master  in  Milan  .'  Giulio  was  his  vassal,  over  whom  he  has  power 
of  lite  and  limb." 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  he  is  a  prisoner  ?" 
"  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  it,"  answered  Fcrrado. 
"  Then  listen  to  the  remainder  of  my  message,  sir  knight.  His 
grace  of  Milan  saith  as  follows.    He  is  here  present  with  a  jh>w 
erful  army,  outnumbering,  ten  to  one,  that  of  Parma,  whose  weak 
walls  can  ill  support  nn  onset.    If,  snith  my  mnstcr,  by  sunrise 
to-morrow,  the  Prince  Giulio  lie  set  free  and  delivered  to  his  hand, 
all  is  well ;  my  master  will  depart  in  peace,  and  the  friendlv  rela- 
tions of  Milan  and  Parma  will  not  l>c  disturbed  ;  hut  if,  blind  to 
his  own  interests  and  a  sense  of  honor,  the  Duke  of  Parma  neg- 
lects to  comply  with  this  just  demand,  that  his  grace  of  Milan 
will  proceed  against  him  ns  against  a  foul  traitor,  a  dishonored 
knight  and  a  deadly  enemy.    He  will  advance  to  the  assault  of 
these  walls,  and  in  two  hours  will  be  muster  of  Parma." 

"  These  are  lioastfiil  words,"  replied  Montaldo,  "  and  ere  I  re- 
port them  to  my  master,  I  must  he  satisfied  that  Milan  has  power 
to  make  them  good.  I  doubt  the  force  he  brings  against  ns." 
"  You  shall  Ik;  satisfied  of  that,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  herald. 
Wheeling  his  horse  about  he  took  the  torch  from  his  attendant, 
and  waving  it  three  times  over  his  bend,  threw  it  high  into  the  air. 
It  was  instantly  answered  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  beacon  fire  in  tho 
midst  of  the  dusky  plain  that  stretched  away  before  the  walls,  and 
then,  as  if  by  magic,  thousands  of  torches  were  instantly  kindled, 
and  the  whole  country  was  a-blaze.  It  appeared  to  the  astonish- 
ed eyes  of  Montaldo,  as  if  daylight  had  suddenly  dawned  ;  hut 
what  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  that  each  torch  was  held  by  a 
man-at-arms,  perfectly  equipped  in  steel.  There  were  clouds  of 
archers  with  long-bows  and  cross-bows — there  were  masses  of 
splendidly  mounted  cavalry,  and  dense  columns  of  infantry,  their 
armor  shining  like  black  water  in  the  torchlight,  while  the  fierce 
blaze  was  reflected  by  the  polished  tubes  of  an  immense  park  of 
artillery.  Suddenly  every  torch  was  extinguished  and  the  splen- 
didly appointed  and  formidable  host  was  swallowed  up  in  a  dark- 
ness that  seemed  Cimmerian,  from  its  contrast  with  the  recent 
effulgence,  though  the  night  was  by  no  means  dark,  and  after  a 
while,  Montaldo,  now  that  he  knew  their  position,  could  still 
descry  the  frowning  masses  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  will  repeat  your  message  to  his  grace,"  he  said  calmly,  "  if 
you  will  await  my  return." 

Descending  from  the  walls,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in 
hot  haste  to  the  palace,  where  he  was  instantly  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  whom  he  found  pacing  his  apartment  with 
feverish  impatience. 

"  Well,  Montaldo,  what  is  it — this  summons  !" 
"  Milan  is  at  the  gates." 
"As  I  surmised  and  feared." 

"  He  has  sent  a  herald  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  has  word 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Giulio." 

"  You  denied  the  fact,"  said  the  duke. 

"  I  could  not  deny  it." 

"  It  matters  not — what  next  I" 

"  The  Duke  of  Milan  demands  that  Giulio  be  given  up  to  him 

to-morrow  morning  at  sunrise." 

"  What  if  I  decline  compliance  with  this  arrogant  demand  V 

"  He  threatens  to  storm  the  city." 
"  Docs  he  come  iu  force  ?" 
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"  He  has  force  enough,  my  lord,  to  carry  the  city  by  assault." 
"  How  know  you  that  ?"  asked  the  duke. 

"  At  a  signal  from  the  herald,  the  camp  was  suddenly  lighted 
up  by  thousands  of  torches,  and  I  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  the 
entire  strength  of  the  enemy.  On  the  word  of  a  soldier,  my 
liege,  a  better  appointed  army  never  took  the  field." 

"  The  sight  has  terrified  you,  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  though 
his  own  cheek  was  blanched  with  dismay,  and  his  lip  quivered 
even  as  he  taunted  his  officer. 

"  Not  so,  my  liege.  I  am  ready  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last 
gasp." 

The  duke  remained  for  a  few  moments  silent,  and  plunged  in 
deep  and  painfid  thought.    At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  said  ; 
"Ferrado,  I  will  accede  to  the  demand." 
"  Shall  I  so  notify  the  herald  ?" 

"Yes — tell  him  that  by  sunrise  to  morrow  morning,  the  Prince 
Giulio  shall  be  escorted  to  the  camp  of  Milan  with  a  guard  of 
honor  befitting  his  birth." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  commander, 
as  this  decision  was  communicated  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  of  this,  my  liege,"  he  said,  heartily.  "  You  have 
not  only  saved  your  city,  but  your  honor.  Open  to  Prince  Giulio 
an  honorable  career  elsewhere,  and  he  will  never  disturb  your 
peace." 

"  You  are  a  profound  politician,  my  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke, 
with  a  crafty  smile.  "  You  must  lay  aside  your  plume  and  armor, 
and  be  my  minister  of  state." 

"  I  had  rather  deal  hard  blows  than  pore  over  parchments," 
replied  Ferrado. 

"  There  are  no  more  hard  blows  to  deal  henceforth,  my  fair 
kinsman,"  said  the  duke.  "  We  have  arranged  all  that.  Milan 
will  be  a  faster  ally  than  before,  and  if  a  hand  be  raised  against 
us,  Giulio,  grateful  for  his  liberty,  will  strike  it  down.  Do  you 
not  think  so  ?" 

"I  do  sincerely,  my  lord,"  rsplicd  Ferrado,  frankly. 

"  Then  go  to  the  wall  with  your  message,  and  send  back  yon 
herald  to  his  master.  He  must  be  tired  by  this  time  of  a  chill 
scat  in  the  saddle." 

Ferrado  made  his  obeisance  and  hastened  to  perform  his  errand. 

"  Fool !  idiot !"  muttered  the  duke.  "  A  boy  could  hoodwink 
him.  But  they  shall  have  Giulio,  and  I  wish  them  joy  of  their 
acquisition." 

Leaving  the  duke,  let  us  return  to  the  chamber  of  the  Princess 
Margarita.  After  her  interview  with  her  mysterious  visitant,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  An  irresistible  desire  to  communi- 
cate with  Giu  io  took  possession  of  her.  She  could  not  credit  the 
tale  of  his  dupli  ity.  Her  generous  nature  told  her  that  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  deception,  and  the  idea  of 
some  dark  plot  against  his  happiness  as  well  as  hers,  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  see  him  at  all 
hazards. 

Hastily  dressing  herself,  she  left  her  suite  of  apartments  with  a 
noiseless  step,  and  traversing  the  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  prison,  every  door  of  which  was  open  to  her  at  all  hours, 
for  her  father  had  commanded  all  his  vassals  to  pay  her  the  same 
obedience  as  to  himself,  she  found  and  roused  up  the  jailer  from 
his  sleep  on  a  bench.  Matteo  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment upon  her. 

"  Has  morning  broke  so  soon  ?"  he  asked,  growlingly. 

"  No,"  replied  the  princess.  "  I  have  disturbed  your  slumbers, 
but  you  can  resume  them  when  you  have  accomplished  my  will." 

"And  what  is  it,  lady  ?" 

"  I  command  you  to  bring  hither  the  prisoner,  Prince  Giulio, 
committed  to  your  charge  yesterday." 
The  jailer  hesitated. 

"  Did  his  grace,  the  duke,  command  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Vassal !  your  duty  is  obedience,"  said  the  princess,  haughtily. 
"  Know  you  this  signet  ring  with  the  ducal  coronet  V 

She  extended  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  the  man,  after  gazing 
on  the  token,  hesitated  no  longer.  Clashing  his  bunch  of  heavy 
keys,  he  shuffled  away  down  the  long,  dark  corridor,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  Prince  Giulio. 

"  Now  leave  us,"  said  the  princess,  "  and  return  hither  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  jailer  bowed  and  retired. 

"  Giulio,"  said  the  princess,  taking  his  hand,  "answer  mc  one 
question.  Where  is  the  ring  you  wore  upon  this  finger  when  we 
parted  to  day  '." 

"  I  have  bestowed  it  as  a  gift,"  replied  the  prince,  no  less  as- 
tonished at  the  question  than  at  her  appearance  in  the  prison  at 
the  dead  of  night. 

"  A  gift  I"  said  the  princess,  faltcringly,  "  to  whom  V 

"  To  your  page — Sclim — as  a  token  that  I  would  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  service  he  had  rendered  inc." 

"  What  sen-ice  ?" 

"  Know  you  not  ?  But  I  forgot ;  you  cannot  know  anything 
about  it.  For  my  sake,  braving  every  peril,  he  rode  forth  to-day 
and  communicated  my  situation  to  my  kinsman  of  Milan." 

"  He  breathed  not  a  word  to  mo  about  this  errand." 

"  Doubtless  he  questioned  your  interest  in  my  fate.  In  fact,  he 
suspects  you  of  being  my  enemy." 

"  I !   your  enemy,  Giulio  I" 

"  Do  not  blame  him.  He  naturally  thought  that  you  would 
take  your  father's  side." 

"  He  knew  me  better.  O,  Giulio,  I  fear  that  hoy  is  an  enemy 
of  both.  I  fear,  I  know  not  what — that,  some  dark  intrigue  is 
weaving  round — that  your  life  is  in  peril.  Prompt  action  alone 
can  save  you.    You  must  fly." 

"  Fly  ?    You  mock  my  situation,  dearest — a  prisoner." 

"  But  I  possess  power  equal  to  my  father,  at  least  for  a  while. 


In  a  few  hours  my  privileges  may — nay,  doubtless  will  be,  with- 
drawn. But  I  to-night  possess  my  father's  signet  ring.  It  will 
give  you  liberty." 

"  But  you  will  share  my  flight  V 

"  Nay ;  1  cannot  leave  my  father,  guilty  though  he  is.  And  I 
must  remain  to  cover  your  retreat,  and  to  protect  your  sister." 

"  But  must  I  leave  my  poor,  faithful  Tonio  ?" 

"  No  harm  can  come  to  him.  His  low  estate  protects  him  from 
danger,  and  I  will  guarantee  him  from  persecution.  Follow  mo; 
I  will  be  your  guide  through  these  labyrinthine  passages.  You 
will  soon  be  at  liberty  ;  but,  O,  Giulio,  if  you  advance  in  arms 
against  your  native  city,  forget  not  that  the  poor  inhabitants  have 
done  you  no  harm,  and,  if  you  arc  tempted  to  punish  my  poor 
father,  remember  it  was  his  daughter  set  you  free." 

"  I  will  never  forget  that  he  is  your  father,  my  guardian  angel  ; 
my  benefactress  ;  my  own  true  love !"  cried  the  prince,  passion- 
ately. 

At  this  moment,  the  jailer  returned. 

"The  time  has  expired."  said  he,  looking  doubtfully  at  Giulio 
and  Margarita.    "  The  prince  must  return  to  his  coll." 

"  The  prince  docs  not  return  to  his  cell,"  said  the  princess, 
firmly.    "  He  goes  with  mc." 

"  But  I  dare  not — "  faltered  the  man. 

"  I  dare  assume  the  responsibility,"  said  the  princess.  "  And 
you  dare  not  gainsay  my  authority.  Have  I  not  the  signet  ring  ? 
Only  say  nothing  of  this  event.  If  the  duke  himself  inquire  re- 
specting the  prisoner,  say  that  he  is  safe.  To-morrow,  early,  I 
will  place  you  beyond  all  reach  of  danger — and  here,  here,"  she 
tore  off"  her  priceless  jewels  and  thrust  them  into  his  hand.  "  Here 
is  an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  for  you." 

The  sight  of  this  unhoped  for  wealth  vanquished  all  the  scru- 
ples of  the  sordid  jailer,  with  whom  unsatisfied  avarice  had  been 
a  gnawing  passion. 

"Enough,"  he  growled  ;  "away  with  you — I  will  trust  your 
promises — and  my  luck." 

With  a  light  and  swift  step  the  princess  led  away  her  ransomed 
lover,  while  the  jailer,  thrusting  her  gifts  into  his  bosom,  lay  down 
again  upon  his  bench  coiled  up  like  a  dog.  But  he  was  not  des- 
tined that  night  to  enjoy  the  sweet  boon  of  sleep.  He  had  hardly 
closed  his  eyes  again  and  begun  to  dream  of  the  mines  of  Golcon- 
da,  when  a  shake  of  the  shoulder  roused  him  to  his  feet.  To  his 
horror  the  Duke  of  Parma  stood  before  him. 

"  Matteo,"  he  asked,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  How  is  the 
prisoner?" 

"  When  I  went  my  rounds  last,  he  was  fast  asleep,"  said  the 
jailer,  trembling  lest  the  duke  had  come  to  visit  him  in  person. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  duke.  "  Now  hear  me.  The  prisoner 
must  never  see  the  sun  rise." 

"  Am  I  to  get  the  block  and  axe  ready  ?" 

"  No.  He  dies  by  a  swifter  and  surer  means.  Take  this  phial," 
and  the  duke  handed  the  jailer  the  potion  he  had  received  from 
the  astrologer.  "  Put  a  few  drops  of  this  on  every  article  of  his 
food  and  in  his  wine — and  serve  him  his  meal  at  the  gray  of 
dawn.    He  cats  well?" 

"  Freely,  my  lord." 

"  Ten  minutes  after  he  has  partaken  of  his  food,  he  will  be  a 
livid  corpse." 

The  jailer  listened  attentively. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  have  given  orders  for  a  suit  of  knightly  ar- 
mor to  be  prepared  wherein  to  dress  the  corpse,  and  a  coffin  to 
enclose  the  remains.  Now  hear  me — accomplish  your  mission 
faithfully,  and  I  will  make  you  rich — fail  in  it,  and  your  head 
shall  answer  for  your  remissness." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  jailer,  "  your  will  shall  be  accomplished." 

"Enough,"  replied  the  duke.    "  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you." 

And,  ghastly  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  deed  he  had  command- 
ed, the  duke  retired  to  his  palace,  leaving  the  jailer  overwhelmed 
with  the  responsibility  that  rested  on  him. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ESCAPE  THE  JAILER'S  PROJECT. 

Giulio,  guided  by  Margarita,  was  conducted  safely  through 
the  corridors  of  the  prison  into  the  palace,  where  there  was  less 
vigilance  and  less  danger  of  observation.  Yet  she  trembled  every 
moment  at  the  idea  of  a  chance  of  detection.  In  passing  from 
the  prison  to  the  palace,  Giulio  paused  once.  Hanging  within 
reach  on  the  wall  of  a  narrow  passage  a  sword  was  suspended. 
He  detached  it  and  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  grasped  the  hilt 
of  the  familiar  weapon.  He  could  not  resist  drawing  it  and 
trying  its  temper.  The  blade  was  of  Toledo  workmanship — 
while  it  could  be  coiled  up  like  a  snake,  the  moment  the  compres- 
sion ceased,  it  shot  forth  straight  and  true  as  an  Indian  arrow. 
Giulio  glanced  at  the  motto  on  the  blade.  It  was  the  old  Spanish 
one :  "  Never  draw  me  without  cause,  nor  sheathe  me  with 
dishonor." 

"  Dearest,"  said  he,  to  the  princess,  "  I  will  make  bold  to 
appropriate  this  weapon." 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  princess.  "Never  could  it  be  in  better 
hands." 

"  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  device  on  the  blade,"  said  the 
prince.  "  This  steel  may  be  reddened  with  blood — alas  !  but  it 
shall  not  be  crimsoned  with  shame." 

"  Hasten,  prince  I  our  time  is  precious." 

Giulio  checked  her  with  one  word. 

"Estella!" 

"  I  will  inform  her  of  your  safety." 

"  I  must  see  my  sister,  dearest,  ere  I  leave  these  walls.  I  must 
have  her  parting  kiss  as  well  as  thine,  for  a  talismun." 


"  It  is  hazardous." 

"  I  will  not  answer  so  mu -h  the  better,  for  that  were  bravado, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  risk." 

The  princess,  then,  not  without  some  trepidation  at  the  thought 
of  the  delay,  ushered  Giulio  into  a  small  room,  the  door  of  which 
w  is  provided  with  bolt  and  bar,  and  having  recommended  him  to 
fasten  it,  and  agreed  upon  a  signal  by  which  she  might  make  her- 
self known  on  her  return,  hastened  to  her  own  apartment,  where 
she  found  Estella  buried  in  a  tranquil  sleep. 

"  Hist,  Estella,"  she  said,  touching  her  lightly. 

The  sleeper  stirred. 

"  Giulio  I"  she  murmured. 

"  It  is  of  Giulio  I  wish  to  speak  !"  said  the  princess,  arousing 
her. 

"  Is  he  safe  ?  is  he  well?"  asked  Estella,  starting  up. 
"  Safe  and  well.    But  arc  you  thoroughly  awake  ?" 
"  Perfectly." 

"  And  able  to  understand  what  I  say  !" 
"  I  am  broad  awake,  dear  princess." 

"  Then  rise,  my  love  ;  wrap  yourself  in  a  cloak,  and  follow  me 
quickly  and  silently." 

Estella,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  her  new  friend,  obey- 
ed, and  was  soon  prepared  to  accompany  her. 

The  two  lovely  young  women  traversed  the  suite  of  apartments 
with  rapid  steps  and  soon  stood  before  the  door  of  the  apartment 
in  which  Giulio  was  awaiting  them.  The  princess  clapped  her 
hands  thrice — the  preconcerted  signal  ;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Estella,  with  her  friend,  stood  in  the  presence  of  her  brother. 

"  Brother !  dearest  brother  !"  said  Estella,  as  she  rushed  into 
his  arms,  "  how  happens  it  that  you  are  free  ?" 

"  My  liberator  stands  beside  you,"  said  the  prince. 

The  embrace  of  the  warm-hearted  young  girl  was  transferred 
to  the  princess,  who  blushed  with  pleasure  and  embarrassment  as 
she  received  the  tokens  of  gratitude. 

"  You  meet  but  to  part,  Estella,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  pause. 
"  I  must  separate  you." 

"  Separate  us  ?" 

"  Yes — Giulio  must  fly." 

"  O,  brother !  take  mc  with  you !"  cried  Estella,  clinging  to 
his  arm. 

"  Nay,  dearest,  I  have  dangers  and  perils  to  encounter." 
"  No  matter." 

"You  would  but  impede  my  flight." 

"  Then  indeed,  I  must  remain,"  said  Estella,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  must ;  but  we  shall  meet  again  shortly.  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  said  the  prince  earnestly.  "  Heaven  has  smiled  upon  me,  and 
sent  me  a  guardian  angel  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies.  I  shall 
return,  ere  many  hours,  perhaps — I  feel  it — conquering  and  to 
conquer.  My  banner  shall  float  gloriously  on  these  very  walls. 
Fear  nothing.  Now  that  I  have  seen  you,  dear  sister,  received 
your  embrace,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  your  lips,  I  go  forth  with  a 
light  heart." 

"  Farewell,  then,  dear  brother,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  you," 
said  Estella. 

"  Remain  here  till  my  return,"  whispered  the  princess. 

Once  more,  then,  Giulio  and  his  brave  and  gentle  guide  sallied 
forth.  She  took  him  to  the  confines  of  the  palace  yard,  and  open- 
ed a  wicket  for  him  to  pass  forth.  She  whispered  in  his  car  the 
word  that  would  carry  him  past  the  sentinels,  minutely  described 
the  path  that  he  must  take,  and  then,  as  a  last  gift,  bestowed  up- 
on him  the  duplicate  ducal  signet-ring  she  wore,  only  enjoining  it 
on  him  not  to  uso  it,  except  in  the  most  urgent  need.  A  hurried 
expression  of  gratitude,  fervent  and  sincere,  though  brief,  a  warm 
and  close  embrace,  and  the  lovers  parted — Giulio  to  try  his  for- 
tune, and  the  princess  to  return  with  Estella  to  her  chamber  and 
await  the  progress  of  events. 

But  what  has  become  of  Matteo,  the  jailer,  whom  we  left  con- 
founded by  the  parting  injunctions  of  the  duke  ?  He  sat  on  tho 
bench  holding  the  phial  in  his  hand  and  racking  his  brain  with 
perplexing  questions  and  projects. 

"  What,"  thus  ran  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  "  what  am  I  to 
do?  I  fear  me  I  have  run  my  neck  into  a  halter,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  an  iron  glove  too  far  to  draw  it  back  again.  The  prin- 
cess has  bestowed  almost  a  fortune  on  me  in  these  gems.  What 
if  I  were  to  pitch  these  keys  into  the  well  and  leave  the  prison  to 
take  care  of  itself  ?  Impossible — I  am  forbidden  to  leave  my  post 
without  a  written  order.  I  should  be  sent  back  ;  suspicion  would 
be  awakened  ;  the  whole  would  come  out,  and  then  the  halter  or 
the  axe  would  be  my  reward.  I  must  think  of  something  better 
than  that.  Ha!  1  have  it  I"  he  thought,  after  a  giant  effort  of  his 
intellect.  "  There  is  one  chance  to  avoid  detection,  and  only  one. 
It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  may  succeed.  The  jester  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  prince.  The  duke  said  that,  Giulio  must  dio  beforo 
sunrise ;  therefore  there  must  be  great  haste  required  in  what- 
ever scheme  he  is  concocting.  The  body  may  Im:  huddled  into 
the  grave  without  an  examination  or  verification  of  identity.  I 
am  ready  to  swear  to  anything,  and  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
my  oath  will  be  required.  To  be  sure,  I  have  nothing  against  the 
poor  fool — but  a  man  must  live — and  I  can't  afford  to  be  made 
a  head  shorter  for  him.    It  shall  be  done." 

With  these  words  the  ruffian  arose,  and  went  to  his  apartment, 
where  be  prepared  the  materials  for  a  substantial  breakfast.  Un- 
sealing a  flask  of  wine,  he  poured  several  drops  from  the  phial 
into  it  and  then  re-sealed  it.  A  cold  fowl  was  sprinkled  with  the 
liquid  ;  several  slices  of  bread  were  thus  prepared — bunches  of 
grapes  and  some  dried  figs  also  received  the  potion.  Setting 
them  out  on  a  tray,  he  mingled  with  them  a  flask  of  unadulterated 
wine,  and  some  bread  and  fruit,  carefully  marked  so  that  he 
could  identify  the  orliclcs,  and  thus  prepared  sought  the  cell  of 
the  jester. 

|TO  ME  CONTINUED. I 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


BOYS  ROBBING  AN  EAGLE'S  m:st. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  is  designed  to  illustrate  a 
thrilling  adventure,  of  which  some  young  hoys  are  the  heroes.  A 
daring  urchin  has  lieen  lowered  hy  his  companions  to  a  ledge 
where  an  eagle  has  built  his  nest,  and  he  is  being  hoisted  up  with 
his  feathered  hootv,  when  one  of  the  old  l.irds,  exasperated  by  the 
loss  of  its  offspring,  is  attacking  him  with  fury.    The  whole  scene 
possesses  a  powerful  dramatic  interest.    That  it  is  no  fancy  sketch 
will  he  perceived  from  the  following  deeply  interesting  narrative 
of  a  Stanch  naturalist,  translated  expressly  for  the  Pictorial :—"  A 
few  friends  and  nivsclf  were  returning,  one  fine  evening  in  Fehni- 
nrv,  from  an  unsuccessful  fishing  exc  ursion,  with  empty  nets.  We 
were  skirting  abrupt  precipices,  the  first  steps  of  the  Alps  on  the 
side  of  Oauphine,  when,  remarking  along  the  perpendicular  rocks, 
a  quantity  of  long  whitish  tracks,    I  stopped,  endeavoring  to 
imagine  from  what  bird  of  prey  such  chalky  traces  might  proceed. 
'  What  nests  of  owls  have  you  there  I'  I  asked  of  one  of  my  com- 
panions.   '  A  naturalist  like  you  ought  to  know  better,' replied 
one  of  them,  who  lived  ftbont  a  league  from  the  spot.    '  These  are 
the  lammer-geyers,  who  have  built  their  eyrie  in  the  rocks.   1  have 
seen  these  noted  plunderers  more 
than  once,  but,  unluckily,  out  of 
gunshot.'    I  had  not,  at  that  time, 
in  my  collection   any  of  these 
gigantic  bearded  eagles,  these  vul- 
tures which  the  Abyssinians  have 
named  Father  Long-Beards,  and 
the  Swiss  Lammer-geyers,  and  no 
opportunity   of   observing  their 
manners  and  habits  had  presented 
itself.    Resolved  to  profit  by  this 
occasion,  I  induced  my  friends  to 
halt,  and  we  passed  what  appeared 
to  me  a  long  time  concealed  in  a 
cavity  of  the  rock.  Independent- 
ly of"  the  anxiety  of  waiting,  my 
impatience   was  excited  by  the 
incessant  gossip  of  ray  neighbor, 
a  sworn  enemy  of  the  terrible  spe- 
cies, the  terror  of  Helvetic  imagi- 
nations.   It  was  impossible  to  im- ' 
pose   silence   on   him  while  he 
poured  into  the  tympanum  of  my 
ear  all  his  complaints,  not  only 
against  the  plumed  inhabitants  of 
this  particular  rock,  who  levied 
more  than  a  tythe  upon  his  game, 
but  against  their  entire  race.  Ho 
had  heard  from  his  grandfather 
that,  in  his  time,  the  child  of  a 
Tyrolcse  peasant,    a    stout  and 
hearty  little  fellow,  three  years 
old,  suddenly  seized  in  the  claws 
of  a  lammer-gcyer,  only  ow  ed  his 
safety  to  the  difficulty  these  great 
birds  experience  in  taking  wing 
from  a  plane  surface.    While  the 
rapacious  bird  was  balancing  his 
prey,  the  father,  summoned  by  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  his  offspring, 
fell,  stall'  in  hand,  upon  the  ravish- 
er.    Compelled  to  let  go  his  prey 
to  defend  himself,  the  bird  fought 
obstinately  to  the  last,  and  was 
killed  upon  the  spot.  '  Hush  I  the. 
slightest  murmur  startles  them. 
They  see  and  hear  from  a  great 
distance.    Let  us  hide  and  keep 
quiet.'    '  0,  the  enemy  is  not  yet 
there  ;  we  should  hear  the  noise 
of  his  wings.     Hold !   no  later 
than  last  week,  I  read  in  my  pa- 
per that  at  Grata,  in  Styria,  in  the 
environs  of  Waiz — do  you  know 
where  Waiz  is  1    Is  it  in  the  Ty- 
rol or  Styria  ¥    '  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence.   Be  silent.'    '  O,  don't 
be  afraid  ;  I'm  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out,  and  when  need  be,  I 
shall  be  mute  as  a  fish.    I  told 
you  the  neighborhood  of  Waiz; 
perhaps  the  writer  meant  Wait- 
zen  !'     I  put  my  hand  on  his 
mouth  ;  a  sharp  hissing  was  heard, 
very  high,  upon  a  jut  of  rock. 
Two  eaglets,  with  vibrating  wings, 
had  climbed  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  to  receive  their  food,  and 
their  funereal   cries  of  joy  an- 
nounced beforehand  the  arrival  of 
their  father,  a  black  speck  which 
appeared  almost  immediately  in 
the  deep  blue  sky,  and  which  in- 
creased rapidly.     It  was  not  a 
vulture.     The  formidable  bird, 
which  I  had  leisure  to  observe  as, 
clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
he    suffered    his  half-expanded 
wings   to   hang  down,  like  the 
swallows  of  the  river  bank,  seemed 
to  be  a  new  species  of  eagle, 
smaller  than  the  lammcr-gcver, 
but  more  nervous,  with  more  for- 
midable claws,  and  a  dark  beak 
garnished  at  the  base  with  the  yel- 
lowish membrane  called  wax,  in- 
stead of  the  little  bunch  of  line  feathers,  like  threads  ot  silk,  which 
adorns  that  of  the  vulture  ;  neither  did  he  have  the  little  beard  un- 
der the  throat,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  darker  and  richer  color 
than  the  luinmer-geyer.    On  the  other  hand,  the  eaglets,  already 
feathered  to  the  talons,  were  clothed  in  a  much  brighter  livery,  anil 
as  I  advanced  my  head  to  see  them  better,  the  female,  a'  third 
larger  than  the  male,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  air.    Her  piercing 
eye  discovered  us  at  the  same  moment,  and  uttering  a  fearful  ci  v, 
she  dropped  the  large  fish  she  was  carrying.    Suddenly  the  young 
ones  disappeared  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  ;'  the  male  rose,  beating  the 
air  with  his  vigorous  wings,  and  the  irritated  couple  sailed  over 
our  heads,  uttering  almost  terrific  cries  of  menace.    We  did  not 
leave  the  spot  without  promising  to  return  with  arms  the  next 
morning;  hut  a  tremendous  wind  and  rain  storm  confined  us  to 
the  house,  und  we  had  no  opportunity  to  undertake  the  expedition 
till  the  third  day.    We  went  in  force,  carrying  guns,  ropes  and  all 
the  appliances  for  scaling.    Some  of  us  took  post  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  and  others  mounted  to  the  platform  above  ;  but  the 
whole  passed  without  discovering  the  beautiful  and  strong  birds 
on  which  1  had  founded  so  many  scientific  hopes.    Their  sagacity 
bad  made  ;ood  use  of  their  time,  and  bullied  plunderers  by  assign- 


ing new  lodgings  to  their  eaglets.  My  regrets  were  the  grenter, 
since,  during  an  exploration  of  the  country,  and  for  three  years 
passed  in  ornithological  excursions  and  researches,  I  did  not  find 
again  the  variety  to  which  I  proposed  assigning  a  name.  Mean- 
while, I  had  occasion  to  convince  myself  more  and  more  of  the 
Confusion  produced  in  all  classifications  by  the  diversity  of  plnm- 
age  which  is  manifested  in  birds  of  the  same  species,  according  to 
age,  sex  and  the  changes  of  the  season,  and  I  thought  I  should 
render  a  greater  service  to  science  by  studying  and  determining 
these  variations,  than  in  adding  one  or  two  subjects  more  to  col- 
lections already  so  rich.  The  task  was  difficult.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  discover  and  observe  the  nests  ;  now  the  invisible  foresight 
which  brings  food  to  the  little  ones,  has  taken  care  to  hide  their 
cradle.  The  plumage  of  the  females,  which  cover  their  nests  for 
a  long  time,  blends  with  the  foliage,  the  soil,  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  or  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  most  of  them  are 
mute,  and  I  was  led,  in  my  researches,  to  admire  the  prodigies  of 
their  instinct,  and  often  to  elevate  my  thoughts  to  Him  who  dis- 
tributes His  gifts  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  His  creatures.  In 
panning  tin:',  study,  winch  invoHves  that  of  the  hfl  and  lull  its  of 
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the  winged  race,  I  frequently  visited  the  north,  whence  descend 
those  immense  shoals  of  fishes,  the  inexhaustible  food  of  whole 
Hocks,  whole  Squadrons  of  birds  that  follow  them.  1  went  over 
those  islands,  magazines  scattered  on  the  ocean,  where  armies  of 
rapacious  and  web-footed  birds  find  refuge  and  build  their  nests. 
One  place  has  left  behind  it  the  sweetest  memories,  and  my  mind 
reverts  to  it,  as  that  of  the  traveller,  wandering  afar  off,  returns 
to  the  hearth  where  his  friends  await  him.  This  little  unknown 
island  is  situated  off  the  right  shore  of  Argylc  county,  and  gives 
its  name  ((iarveloch)  to  n  small  group  of  islets,  of  which  it  is  the 
most  considerable.  A  rolling  sea,  constantly  in  ebullition,  and 
dangerous  reefs,  separate  the  continent  from  this  little  nook  of 
earth,  where,  in  the  humble  hut  of  a  fisherman,  I  found  rest  and 
peace  of  soul,  and  whence  I  brought  away  a  young  and  dear 
friend  who  will  never  leave  me  more.  When  I  asked  shelter — it 
is  now  some  years  since — in  the  little  cabin,  the  only  dwelling  in 
sight  on  the  barren  coast,  where  I  had  been  landed  by  a  vessel 
which  the  heavy  weather  prevented  from  keeping  at  sea,  I  had 
my  arm  in  a  scarf,  and  I  was  sick,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  made 
in  scaling  steep  rocks,  in  pursuit  of  birds'  nests,  the  constant 
Object  of  my  researches.    I  was  attended,  with  intelligent,  firm 


and  gentle  solicitude,  by  the  young  woman  of  the  house,  a  tall' 
masculine  creature,  thin,  dried  and  swarthv,  who,  at  twenty, 
seemed  to  be  forty  years  of  age  at  the  least,  and  had  no  femi- 
nine charms  but  the  penetrating  mildness  of  her  expression 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  inartirulote  and  melodious  mur- 
murs, which  reminded  me  of  the  voice  of  the  bird  when  lulling 
her  young  to  sleep.  Ella — that  was  her  name— had  lost  her 
mother ;  her  father,  infirm  and  old,  scarcely  ever  left  his  peat 
fire,  and  she  herself  went  fishing  with  the  two  oldest  of  her  bro- 
thers, all  three  of  whom  she  had  brought  up.  She  supported  the 
whole  family,  and  bore  the  burthens  of  the  dav  and  those  of  the 
evening,  satisfied  with  being  the  providence  of  the  narrow  circle 
which  surrounded  her.  The  eldest  of  the  young  boys  might  have 
been  about  eighteen  years  old  ;  the  youngest  whose 'birth  had  cost 
his  mother  her  life,  and  who  seemed  hardly  nine,  was  in  reality 
thirteen  ;  this  strange  little  creature  was  Kiln's  Benjamin.  Inapt 
tn  the  affairs  of  life,  the  hard  and  laborious  work  of  fishing  and 
field  culture,  he  never  dug,  in  the  little  enclosure  the  barley  of 
which  furnished  the  cakes,  the  only  bread  used  by  the  family;  but 
there  be  gathered  and  wove  flowers,  did  little  jobs  and  made  bird- 
calls of  reeds,  rendered  supple  by 
immersing  them  in  water.  He 
did  not  use  the  spade  or  cut  the 
blocks  of  turf,  but  in  those  pre- 
pared by  his  brothers,  he  discov- 
ered little  bits  of  jet  with  which 
he  made  necklaces  for  his  sister ; 
he  did  not  gather  the  seaweed  to 
burn  it  and  extract  the  potash, 
but,  seated  for  whole  hours  on  a 
reef,  at  the  base  of  the  inaccessi- 
ble pyramidal  rock  called  the 
Storr,  and  separated  from  the 
island  by  a  narrow  sand-bank 
covered  twice  a-day  by  the  tide, 
he  gazed  upon  the  current  which 
boils  round  the  wrinkled  face  ot 
the  rock,  sweeps  round  the  rear, 
and  subsides  upon  the  most  ac- 
cessible shore  of  Garvcloch,  at 
the  very  door  of  the  cabin. 
Armed  with  a  stick,  in  his  sport, 
he  proceeded  to  collect  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  sea-weed,  which  the 
stormy  waves  of  these  latitudes 
incessantly  tear  from  the  heart 
of  the  sea  and  hurry  towards 
the  shore.  The  little  cargo  ot 
marine  plants,  arranged  like  a 
fleet  by  the  '  Innocent  ' — so  he 
was  called  by  the  few  dwellers 
on  the  island, — followed  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  turned  and 
doubled  the  rock  with  it,  and 
were  heaped  up  at  the  foot  of 
Ella's  cot,  when  she  and  her 
brothers  had  onlv  to  gather  them 
in.  But  to  work  assiduously  for 
a  living,  to  earn  money,  to  sell 
and  to  buy,  all  these  complicated 
ideas  could  not  find  room  in  the 
boy's  weak  brain.  He  lived  with 
the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  fishes 
of  the  deep  in  amicable  communi- 
cation, played  with  them,  and 
with  a  nature  affectionate  and 
good  as  one  can  be  with  an  im- 
perfect understanding,  he  was 
dear  to  those  to  whom  his  almost 
complete  want  of  memory  and 
perseverance,  rendered  him,  in 
nearly  all  other  respects,  entirely 
useless.  But  if  the  internal 
sense,  which  supports  conscious- 
ness, were  wanting,  to  make  up 
for  it,  he  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
that  marvellous  instinct  which 
we  admire  in  the  animals,  and 
which  seems  to  have  in  it  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  intelligence.  From 
the  first  he  hod  taken  a  liking  to 
me,  though,  in  his  timid  and  wild 
nature,  he  was  always  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  every  stran- 
ger. A  few  boxes  of  stuffed 
birds,  brought  with  my  baggage, 
contributed  to  render  our  rela- 
tions more  intimate.  Whenever 
IhkI  weather  kept  him  in  the 
house,  he  gazed  with  much  inter- 
est on  my  collections,  and  looked 
on,  while  I  was  arranging  them, 
with  infantine  admiration.  He 
soon  assisted  me,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  go  out,  ho  became 
not  only  my  constant  companion, 
but  an  exceedingly  useful  guide. 
I  then  discovered  that  he  possessed 
valuable  talents ;  he  knew  inti- 
mately the  various  haunts  of  the 
birds  ;  climbed  like  a  cat  over 
and  to  the  tops  of  abrupt  rocks, 
which  seemed  perpendicular,  and 
laid  hands  on  the  penguin, 
crouched  in  its  egg,  without  driv- 
ing it  away.  Where  I  had  made 
war,  he  had  ormed  friendships.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  peeped  above  the  mountains  of  Lorn,  Archie  (the  affectionate 
diminutive  of  Archibald)  had  already  climbed  to  the  high  top  of 
Storr.  If  I  chanced  to  issue  from  the  cabin  early,  1  saw  him 
standing  on  the  very  summit  of  crests  which  1  should  have 
thought  it  utterly  impossible  to  reach,  watching,  in  their  morning 
flight  to  the  south,  the  long  files  of  boobies  which  lay  but  one 
egg,  but  lay  three  times  when  the  eggs  ure  hidden.  He  came  hack 
from  his  excursions  bringing  a  bonnet  full  of  eggs,  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  down,  and  often  carrying  birds  hidden  under  his  plaid. 
When  he  perceived  mo  at  the  fbot  of  his  immense  pedestal,  he 
would  leap,  utter  sharp  cries  of  delight,  toss  his  bonnet  in  the  air, 
and  wave  his  arms  over  his  head,  while  crowds  of  sea-birds,  utter- 
ing their  peculiar  notes,  whirled  round  him  like  dead  leaves  in 
autumn.  I  often  expressed  in  his  presence  the  desire  I  had  to 
obtain  young  birds  of  prey,  among  others  the  young  of  the  fish- 
ing eagles.  He  would  then  raise  his  brows,  fix  his  wild  eyes  on 
me,  turn  them  away  suddcnlv  and  assume  a  certain  cunning  look, 
exceedingly  rare  with  him,  out  which  I  had  sometimes  noticed. 
I  was  finally  sufficiently  restored  to  undertake  excursions  on  the 
island,  when,  one  morning,  very  early,  wishing  to  profit  by  a  fine 
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day,  and  take  a  long  tramp,  I  asked  for  my  little  companion.  No 
Archie — neither  about  the  cabin  nor  near  the  reef  where  he  com- 
monly watched  for  seaweed,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  directed  mv 
spy-glass  to  the  crest  of  Storr.  Resolved,  since  I  could  do  no 
better,  on  a  solitary  walk,  I  threw  a  gun  across  my  long-surferin" 
shoulder,  but  I  had  not  taken  twenty  steps  before  I  became  sen- 
sible what  a  loss  Archie  was  to  me.  Accustomed  to  see  him 
spring  from  one  reef  to  another,  to  go  and  come  like  ayoun"  do", 
to  chase  the  wild  bird  as  other  children  do  the  butterfly,  mv  eves 
were  constantly  looking  for  him.  Discouraged,  I  suffered  from  mv 
loneliness ;  but  continuing  my  walk,  I  traversed  thickets  and 
mournful  and  marshy  wastes,  and,  strangely  enough,  as  if,  in  sep- 
arating from  my  young  guide,  I  had  entirely  quitted  the  region  of 
birds,  I  did  not  see  one  within  gunshot.  At  last  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  a  group  of  oddly  shaped  rocks  which  approached  the  sea, 
and  trying  to  recover  my  sportsman's  footing,  I  practised  climb- 
ing, being  unwilling  to  lose,  by  want  of  practice,  my  former  in- 
trepidity. Suddenly  the  silence 
of  these  solitudes  was  broken  by 

a  lamentable  cry,  a  sort  of  furious   

utterance,  at  once  sharp  and  ^slSS^ 
plaintive,  which  reminded  me  of        ^^=fj~  ~ " 
that  of  the  Alpine  eagle  whose 
nest  I  had  formerly  missed.  I 
rapidly  turned    a  salient  angle, 
and  stood   transfixed  with  the  zS^i- 
spectacle  before  me.    At  the  end  — gtf  "  B 
of  a  rope  twisted  twice  round  the 
(  rooked  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  lit-  ^^s£;-:i- 
tie  Archie  was  hanging  over  the  zv 
abyss,  while  a  formidable  eagle, 
his  cutting  talons  bent  under  him, 
his  sharp  bill  half  open,  his  wings 
extended,  his  eye  red  and  savage, 
menaced  the  child  who  was  swing- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  cord.  At 
first  I  did  not  even  perceive  three 
other  little  islanders,  the  accom- 
plices of  Archie's  temerity,  two 
of  whom  were  trying  to  pull  the 
boy  up  to  the  shelf  of  rocks, 
while  the  boldest,  with  his  stick, 
threatened  the  eagle,  but  from  too 
great  a  distance.    Afraid  to  fire 
for  fear  of  hitting  Archie,  I  was 
without  motion  or  breath.  Under 
his  arm  he  held  two  eaglets,  those 
eaglets   he  knew  I  coveted  so 
much.    Poor  child  !  the  eagle's 
beak  was  about  to  rend  his  face, 
when  he  decided  to  drop  one. 
The  eagle  stooped  to  stop  his 
young  one  in  its  fluttering  fall. 
I  breathed  again — the  two  little 
boys  pulled  their  best.  Archie 
neared  the  brink.    Swift  as  light- 
ning the  eagle  re-appeared.  At 
the  aspect  of  that  frightful  beak 
opening  again,  Archie  dropped 
the  second  bird  and  landed  on  the 
rock.     A  few  seconds    later,  I 
clasped  the  rash  little  hunter  in 
my  arms.    Need  I  say  that  after- 
wards we  returned  to  the  rock 
with  a  firmer  apparatus  and  with 
stronger  auxiliaries  well  armed. 
I  myself  descended  into  the  crev- 
ice  between  two   rocks,  which 
Archie  had  discovered,  and  was 
able  to  examine  the  eyrie  at  lei- 
sure.   It  was  nearly  flat,  formed 
by  successive   layers  of  sticks, 
reeds  and  brambles,  then  reeds 
again  ;  it  was  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was  a  perfect  char- 
nel,  covered  with  bleached  bones. 
I  had  to  stuff  an  entire  family  of 
rapacious  birds,  in  which  I  stud- 
ied at  my  leisure  the  numerous 
differences  found  existing  between 
the  garb  of  the  adults,  that  of 
the   male   and  female,    and  be- 
tween their  dark  plumage  and  the 
tawny  down  of  the  little  ones. 
Better  than  all,  I  had  an  assistant 
and  friend  in  the  little  plunderer 
ofeagks.  The  innocent  had  found 
his  vocation,  and  his  worthy  sis- 
ter consented  to  entrust  him  to 
me,  on  condition  that,  at  least, 
once  in  two  years,  we  should  vis- 
it the  eagles  and  gannets  of  Ga- 
veloch  Island."    A  late  number 
of  the  American  Agriculturist 
contains  the  following  account  of 
the  robbing  of  an  American  bald 
eagle's  nest,  which  is  an  appropri- 
ate pendant  to  Archie's  adven- 
ture, and  shows  the  rapacity  of 
the  bird.     "  The   writer  once 
had  an  adventure  of  this  latter 
kind,  and  as  it  was,  in  its  results, 
somewhat  of  an  adventure,  wo 
shall  record  it.     When  aliout 
eighteen  years  old,  spending  some 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
great  lakes,  one  fine  May  morn- 
ing we  went  with  a  companion  down  to  the  shore  where  n  fisher- 
man had  put  up  a  shanty,  and.  with  his  wife  and  an  infant  child 
had  taken  up  their  summer  residence.    On  our  wav  down,  and 
about  a  hundred  rods  from  the  water,  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
an  enormous  oak,  we  spied  an  eagle's  nest,  and,  as  the  old  eagles 
were  wheeling  about  it,  we  concluded  that  the  nest  had  cither  eggs 
or  young  ones  within  it,  and  which  of  the  two  we  soon  determined 
to  ascertain.    As  our  companion  was  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
had  no  special  taste  for  climbing,  the  adventure  was  left  to  me 
alone.    The  tree  on  which  the  nest  was  built  had  no  limbs  for 
thirty  foet  or  more  from  the  ground,  but  fortunately,  a  smaller 
tree  near  it  had  been  felled,  and  its  top  lodged  midway  up  among 
the  branches  of  the  oak.    Ascending  the  fallen  tree,  I  soon  reach- 
ed the  oak,  and  catching  the  huge  limbs  above  me,  I  swung  up  on 
one  after  another,  until  I  stood  on  one  a  few  feet  below  the  trio 
of  branches  on  which  the  nest  lay.    During  my  ascent  one  of  the 
eagles,  with  vociferous  cries,  often  wheeled  within  a  dozen  feet  of 
my  head  ;  but,  like  other  youngsters,  as  I  had  at  the  time  quite  as 
much  courage  as  conceit,  I  stood  in  little  fear  of  an  attack.  Well 
posted  on  a  strong  limb,  with  a  near  branch  to  hold  on  by,  I  look- 


ed into  the  nest.  It  was  built  of  strong,  heavy  sticks,  laid  cross- 
ways,  perhaps  two  feet  in  thickness  from  bottom  to  top,  and  four 
or  five  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  covered  with  long  dry  grass  and 
leaves.  About  midway  on  the  nest  lay  two  eaglets,  one  some- 
what larger  than  the  other,  about  the  size  of  half  grown  goslings, 
and  covered  with  the  same  sort  of  down,  in  color  and  appearance. 
Close  by  them  lav  two  or  three  dead  fish,  half  covered  with  blue- 
bottle flies,  and  giving  off  an  intolerable  stench.  With  a  stick, 
which  I  drew  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nest,  I  tried  to  poke  one 
of  the  young  eaglets  toward  me  ;  but  they  turned  up  their  claws 
in  defiance,  with  a  sort  of  hiss,  and  edged  further  awav.  During 
this  time  one  of  the  old  eagles  had  left  the  premises  altogether, 
while  the  other  still  kept  wheeling  and  diving  around,  but  ap- 
proached no  nearer  than  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  as  before.  After 
a  while,  my  continued  poking  at  the  young  ones  so  exasperated 
one  of  them,  that  he  seized  my  stick  80  firmly  with  his  claws  that 
I  drew  him  within  reach.  Determined  to  hold  divided  empire  with 


which,  in  her  caution  she  had  placed  upon  the  bed  when  she  left 
the  room.  Rushing  back,  she  found  the  child  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  screaming  with  terror  and  agony,  the  eagle  on  its  breast, 
with  one  claw  transfixed  into  its  face,  and  the  other,  as  she  ap- 
proached, turned  up,  with  op;n  beak,  in  defiance  at  the  mother. 
With  the  quick  energy  of  a  woman  in  extremity,  she  struck  the 
eagle  off  with  her  foot,  and  caught  up  the  child,  its  face  badly  cut 
and  bleeding,  and  deposited  it  at  once  in  a  place  of  safety.  This 
done,  an  axe  lav  at  the  door,  and  that  eagle  died,  probably  as  sud- 
den a  death  as  ever  malefactor  did  on  execution  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. The  little  sufferer,  after  a  few  weeks'  careful  attention,  re- 
covered of  its  wound,  but  with  a  lasting  scar  on  its  temple." 


A  SHEPIIEKD  OF  THE  ALPS. 


the  old  eagles  in  the  possession  of  their  young,  the  next  process 
was  to  get  the  bird  to  the  ground  without  damage,  as  I  had  no 
sack  or  basket  in  which  to  deposit  and  let  him  safely  down  ;  but, 
like  other  youngsters,  who  arc  seldom  at  a  loss  for  expedients 
in  mischief,  a  plan  was  soon  invented.  Taking  off  my  hat,  coat 
and  vest,  and  laying  them  on  the  adjacent  limb,  my  shirt  was  rap- 
idly drawn  over  my  head,  the  sleeves  tied  together  at  the  wrist- 
bands, and  thrown  over  my  neck,  the  skirts  bound  into  a  knot, 
thus  making  a  sack,  and  the  open  collar  and  bosom  forming  its 
mouth.  Into  this  con  amore  receptacle  our  bellicose  "  Young 
America  "  was  rapidly  thrust,  my  outer  garments  replaced,  and, 
flushed  with  victory,  I  made  a  rapid  descent  down  the  tree.  I 
took  the  eaglet  to  the  fisherman's  hut  and  being  unable  to  take 
care  of  it,  gave  it  to  the  owner  of  the  cabin.  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
eaglet  for  some  weeks,  when,  visiting  the  place,  I  found  him  an 
enormous  bird,  grown  stout  and  saucy  from  his  most  liberal  diet. 
The  next  report  heard  from  the  young  savage,  a  few  weeks  after, 
was  near  being  a  tragic  one.  The  wife  of  the  fisherman  having 
occasiou  one  day  to  go  to  the  shore,  a  few  rods  distant,  nf'ter  a 
bucket  of  water,  while  there  she  heard  a  scream  from  her  child, 


THE  GOATHERD  OF  THE  ALPS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  goatherd,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
flock.  The  youth  is  blowing  his  horn,  and  the  reply  from  a  neigh- 
boring mountain  will  show  him 
that  he  is  not  alone  in  the  world, 
a  circumstance  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  who  leads  the  sol- 
-  itary  life  of  these  mountaineers. 

-  The  slopes  of  the  Alps  are  cover- 

l^gBjl|l8|  §E  "  •  •  '  ed  with  grass,  which  grows  at  too 

;_  }  -'ife^y?; .  ""'  givnt  an  elevation  and  i»  too  dif- 

;  7?  — ficult  of  access  to  allow  it  to  be 
Sjfl^*7         ,  jjfejji.-  cut  and  dried,  >o  that  it   is  pas- 

•'     i^SGSij^  tur.-d  t..  animals  during  the  sum- 

j§»j  __  mer  season.  In  certain  cantons 
JBET-  in  Switzerland,  the  proprietors 
-  ..T  combine  together  and  send  their 

cow-  to  the  mountain?,  under  the 
charge  of  a  herd-man,  who  passes 
^T;       some  months  on  these  heights  in 
a   lonely  rlmht,   solely  occupied 
,  ;T  k  -  with  the  care  of  his  cattle,  and 

with  milking  them  and  making 
cheese.  In  other  cases  the  peo- 
ple of  the  plains  let  out  their  cat- 
tic  to  the  mountaineers,  who  pay 
them  in  money  or  produce.  This 
latter  method  is  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  where 
the  cows  are  let  for  the  season  to 
the  shepherds  of  La  Gruyere.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  rich  pro- 
prietors buy  or  lease  an  Alpine 
pasturage,  to  which  they  send 
their  cows  with  some  of  their  do- 
mestics, or  else  members  of  their 
families.  In  the  loftiest  chalets 
of  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg  you  sometimes  meet  with 
girls  of  eighteen,  to  whom  the 
care  of  a  herd  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  cowboy  have  been 
committed.  On  the  arid  heights, 
where  cows  would  be  too  much 
exposed  on  the  steep  slopes,  only 
flocks  of  goats  are  placed,  and 
they  are  in  the  same  way  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  a  goat- 
herd who  milks  and  makes  cheese. 
The  life  of  these  goatherds  is  yet 
harder  and  more  solitary  than 
that  of  the  herdsmen.  They  not 
only  inhabit  wilder  heights,  but 
stay  longer,  their  gains  are  less 
considerable,  and  their  resources 
more  limited.  The  chalets  fre- 
quented by  the  cowherds  have  a 
certain  relative  comfort ;  they  can 
sometimes  cultivate,  in  the  rear  of 
their  huts,  a  few  vegetables,  which 
serve  to  vary  the  shepherd's  fare. 
Water  reaches  them  through 
wooden  pipes,  carefully  kept  in 
repair,  and  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  the  herdsman  never  gees 
to  his  Alp  without  carrying  his 
keg  of  wine  slung  at  his  side. 
The  goatherd,  on  the  contrary, 
lives  in  a  cabin  perched  on  the 
most  inaccessible  peaks  ;  the  soil 
around  him  is  rebellious  to  all 
culture,  and  the  mountaineers 
who  confide  their  goats  to  him, 
only  furnish  him  with  bread  sev- 
eral months  old,  sour  milk  and  a 
few  quarters  of  smoked  kid,  which 
he  eats  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion. Still,  this  life  of  privation 
and  labor  does  not  injure  his 
moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. F'ar  from  becoming  bru- 
talized by  isolation,  the  goatherd 
of  the  Alps  seems  to  inform  him- 
self by  reflection.  When  chance 
brings  a  stranger  to  his  cabin,  he 
questions  him  with  a  curious  per- 
tinacity, full  of  adroitness,  which 
usually  results  in  eliciting  from 
the  visitor  his  country,  profession 
and  even  his  name,  lie  general- 
ly talks  better  and  more  fluently 
Jian  the  man  of  the  plain.  Fed 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible — his 
whole  library  on  these  heights— from  it  he  constantly  seeks  di\er- 
sion  or  encouragement,  its  study  furnishes  him  with  an  imagery 
and  boldness  of  expression  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  V\  hen 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gild  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  the  shepheid 
who  dwells  highest  on  the  mountain  takes  his  horn,  which  is  like 
a  speaking  trumpet,  and  is  used  to  convey  sounds  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  calls  aloud,  "  Praised  be  the  Lord."  As  soon  as  he  is 
heard,  the  neighboring  shepherds  leave  their  huts  and  repeat  the 
words.  The  sound  lasts  many  minutes,  every  echo  of  the  moun- 
tains and  grotto  of  the  rocks,  'repeating  the  name  of  God.  To  tell 
the  truth,  however,  these  types  of  herdsmen  are  daily  disappear- 
ing. The  custody  of  cattle"  in  the  Alps  tends  insensibly  to  becorna 
a  less  permanent* and  exclusive  profession  ;  the  young  people  fol- 
low it  for  a  few  years,  and  then  resign  it  to  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation. Hence  will  come  the  extinction  of  a  peculiar  race,  which 
lived  and  grew  gray  amid  solitude,  and  was  familiar  with  all  its 
mysteries.  Moreover,  civilization  daily  scales  some  new  rampart, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  "in  the  highest  chalets  wo 
shall  find  comforts  and  resources,  unknown  a  century  ago  to  the 
people  of  the  plain  themselves. 


8<> 


F>ALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


(Written  for  Ballou>  Pictorial] 
SADLY,  SINCK  I  DARE  KOt  HOPK 

B  T    WILLIE    E.  PABOH. 

As,  upon  the  seashore,  watcher* 

8ee  the  white-winged  sltipi*  go  by— 
1NW  on  ward  in  their  passage 

By  the  ariels  of  the  sky.— 
Bo  I.  on  the  shore*  of  sorrow, 

See  tlie  pwift-winged  moments  go 
In  their  passage  from  the  present 

To  the  past,  on  time's  quirk  flow. 

But  the  white-winged  ships  are  laden 

With  some  spice  or  produce  rare. 
From  some  distant  tropic  country 

Full  a*  fruitful  as  'tis  fair . 
Wliii-'  my  moments  hasten  onward 

With  a  record  dim  with  tears, 
For  the  hopes  that  buoyed  up  childhood, 

Have  been  outlived  by  my  years. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  rainbow 

Lighting  up  the  eastern  sky  ; 
But  it  brought  grief  to  my  spirit, 

And  a  tear  unto  my  eye. 
For  I  thought— and  thought  wan  laden 

So  my  very  soul  was  bowed — 
How  the  sky  of  my  existence 

Had  no  run  bow  with  its  cloud. 

I  am  like  those  Orion  tils. 

Who,  mid  ancient  ruins  grope; 
Slowly,  for  the  darkness  round  me, 

Sadly,  since  I  dare  not  hope.' 
Going  into  gloom-land  further 

Than  the  dead  go  in  their  grave ; 
0  fur  some  enchanted  I^the, 

To  engulf  me  in  Its  wave. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROBBER  OF  THE  TYROL. 

BY  M.  V.  ST.  LEON. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  u  summer's  afternoon  that  a  young 
traveller,  among  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  discovered  that  he  hud  lost 
his  way.  Led  on  l>y  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  he  had  wandered 
"  far  and  wide,"  from  the  little  inn  where  he  had  proposed  spend- 
ing the  night.  In  vain  he  looked  around  fur  a  human  habitation  ; 
the  surrounding  landscape  was  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  the  young 
man  had  before  him  the  agreeable  alternative  of  passing  the  night 
in  the  lonely  mountains,  or  attempting  to  retrace  his  steps,  which 
would  probably  result  in  a  deeper  entanglement.  While  mcdita. 
ting  upon  the  agreeable  prospects  lxfore  him,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly turned  the  sharp  angle  of  a  rock,  which  jutted  out  so  as 
nearly  to  obstruct  the  passage,  when  a  most  welcome  sight,  and 
one  rich  in  beauty,  burst  upon  his  gaze.  Before  him,  on  the  right 
hand,  was  a  succession  of  sloping,  irregular  terraces,  clothed  with 
verdure,  or  composed  of  different  slates,  and  at  their  foot  spread 
out  a  level  lawn,  reaching  to  a  high  ledge  of  cliffs  on  the  left  hand, 
while  a  thick,  dark  forest,  sweeping  in  a  semi-circle,  connected  the 
cliffs  on  the  left  hand  with  the  terraces  on  the  right,  and  closed 
the  vista.  About  half  way  up  the  steep  terrace,  stood  a  Swiss 
chalet,  long  and  low,  with  overhanging  roof  and  verandah.  The 
whole  scene  was  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  our 
traveller  would  have  made  little  eercinonyyn  approaching  the  cha- 
let but  for  one  circumstance  not  under  his  control. 

Directly  at  his  feet,  and  between  him  and  the  beautiful  lawn, 
lay  a  chasm,  steep  and  dark,  and  nearly  seven  feet  in  width.  Had 
it  been  four,  or  even  five,  the  young  man  would  have  uttemptcd 
to  leap  the  distance,  but  although  young,  lithe  and  agile,  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  no  means  for 
crossing  provided,  he  concluded  the  chalet  was  uninhabited,  "  for 
surely,"  thought  he,  "  if  any  one  dwelt  here,  they  would  construct 
a  bridge,  however  rude." 

While  he  thus  meditated,  a  young  voice  rang  out  high  and  clear, 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  solitude  with  a  gay  melody. 
The  young  man  started  and  gazed  around,  but  no  human  form 
met  his  eye.  A  chamois,  startled  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  song, 
sprang  from  crag  to  crag,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  and 
the  next,  on  lifting  his  eyes,  far  above  him,  the  traveller  beheld, 
with  a  thrill  of  horror,  the  form  of  a  young  girl  in  the  Tyrolese 
costume,  standing  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  rugged  cliff's,  and 
apparently  waving  her  gipsy  hat  to  some  one  at  a  distance  beyond 
the  cliffs,  in  the  valley  below. 

The  young  man  shouted  and  waved  bis  handkerchief,  hoping  to 
attract  her  attention  and  cause  her  to  descend  from  her  perilous 
situation,  where,  however,  she  seemed  perfectly  at  case  and  at 
home.  The  moment  the  young  girl  perceived  him,  she  replied  by 
a  clear,  ringing  Cry,  which  the  young  man  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  imitate  from  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  Raising  her  hand  to  her 
lips,  she  woke  the  echoes  with  a  redoubled  force  :  "  Ililli  ho-o-o!" 
and  then  springing  down  from  her  place,  she  was  lost  to  right. 

A  moment  of  intense  anxiety  succeeded  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man,  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  light-footed  sprite  came  leap- 
ing gracefully  down  over  the  rocks,  which,  to  the  traveller's  inex- 
perienced eye,  seemed  dangerous  footing  for  even  the  chamois. 
As  her  agile  step  lessened  the  distance  between  them,  the  traveller 
perceived  she  was  a  young  and  surpassingly  beautiful  young  girl, 
of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  slight  elegant  figure  and  air  of 
native  grace,  which  many  a  belle  woidd  have  given  anything  to 
possess.    In  five  minutes  she  was  standing  on  the  opposite  brink. 

"May  I  venture  to  inquire  if  I  address  a  mountain  sprite,  or  a 
human  being  '."  said  the  stranger. 


"  Tell  mo  whom  you  wish  to  sec  first.  If  you  seek  a  fairy,  my 
answer  will  be  according,  hut  if  you  come  to  speak  with  Magda  Ein- 
stein, I  am  at  your  service,"  and  the  maiden  dropped  a  courtesy. 

Enchanted  with  the  naievetc  of  the  young  girl,  the  traveller 
replied  : 

"  Ah,  well !  I  seek  Magda  Ernstein,  for  I  wish  to  tell  her  that 
I  have  lost  my  way  among  the  mountains,  and  know  not  how  to 

find  it  again.    I  set  out  from  the  hamlet  of  B  ,  intending  to 

return  by  evenin<;,  but  I  fear  I  have  wandered  a  great  way." 

"  I  fear  you  have,  too,  and  I  hardly  think  you  will  return  to- 
night, fur  the  sun  is  just  setting,  so  I  believe  you  will  be  obliged 
to  put  up  for  once  with  Dame  llaspinger's  chalet  and  its  accom- 
modations." 

As  she  spoke,  she  hud  produced  a  plank  from  lichind  a  niche  in 
the  rocks,  und  now  placed  it  across  the  chasm.  The  traveller  felt 
a  slight  dizziness  at  the  idea  of  crossing  on  a  thin  narrow  board, 
but  ho  would  not  betray  this  to  the  young  gipsy  opposite,  so  he 
stepped  his  foot  firmly  upon  it,  and  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 
His  companion  drew  up  the  rude  bridge,  und  then  bade  him  fol- 
low her.  The  strungcr  now  observed  that  his  conductress  was  a 
model  of  form  anil  feature,  with  a  complexion  of  the  most  firm 
and  delicate  texture;  a  luxuriant  mass  of  dark  hair  was  wreathed 
about  her  head,  and  all  her  features  were  exquisite ;  hut  the  great- 
est charm  lay  in  her  eye — clear,  lustrous  and  sparkling,  of  a  dark 
soft  shade  of  gray,  and  shaded  by  most  delicately-pencilled  lashes 
and  brows.  She  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  dressed  in  a 
coquettish  costume,  with  her  hut  swung  on  her  rounded  arm. 

"  How  dared  you  stand  in  that  perilous  situation  I"  the  travel- 
ler asked,  as  they  proceeded  across  the  lawn. 

"  O,  that  is  the  last  place  that  sees  the  sun,  and  I  always  bid 
him  good-night,  besides,  there  is  a  l>euutiful  prospect  from  thence  ; 
one  can  see  all  the  surrounding  country,  for  even  this  table-land 
is  very  elevated,  but  the  cliff's  and  forest  shut  in  the  view.  But 
see,"  she  continued,  "  you  do  not  notice  our  gem  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

The  young  man  looked  around,  and  lovely  though  the  scene 
had  appeared  nt  the  narrow  entrance,  an  exclamation  burst  from 
his  lips  at  the  incrensed  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  lawn  was  com- 
pletely girdled  by  cliff,  mountain  and  forest,  and  the  entrance  was 
so  small  as  to  be  quite  overlooked.  But  the  most  beautiful  object 
which  met  his  eye  hud  been  hitherto  concealed  by  his  position ; 
this  was  a  little  waterfall,  which  leaped,  laughing  and  flushing, 
down  the  ledge  thut  completed  the  circle  on  the  side  by  which  the 
traveller  had  upproached  this  enchanting  place.  The  water  flowed 
into  a  small  basin,  which,  with  the  house,  wns  the  only  artificial 
thing  in  the  landscape.  The  traveller  expressed  surprise  and  de- 
light enough  to  satisfy  even  the  enthusiastic  Magda. 

When  near  the  house,  a  little  girl,  about  six  years  old,  ran 
towards  them,  and  took  Magda  by  the  hand.  She  was  a  pretty 
child,  but  not  like  the  young  girl,  although  she  culled  her  sister. 

"  Where  is  Dame  Haspinger  V  Magda  inquired. 

*'  She  is  gone  to  the  dairy,"  the  child  replied,  "and  is  it  true 
that  Cluude  is  not  coming  home  for  a  week  >" 

"  Hush,  Liza !  you  talk  too  much  ;  run  on  and  open  the  door." 

The  child  obeyed,  and  they  entered  the  chalet.  Everything 
was  still  and  quiet ;  a  small  fire  burned  in  the  huge  fire-place,  and 
two  tall  fir  trees  waved  their  branches  against  the  windows,  through 
which  the  young  moon  was  peering.  Lighting  a  lamp,  the  young 
girl  proceeded  to  prepare  a  supper,  and  the  furnished  traveller  was 
just  ul>out  to  apply  himself  to  the  pleasant  task  of  appropriating 
a  comfortable  share  to  himself,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
bronzed,  hard-featured,  matronly  woman,  of  al>out  forty-five,  en- 
tered, and  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  group  before  her.  Mag- 
da explained  matters,  and  during  the  evening,  they  discovered 
that  the  traveller  was  a  Parisian,  on  a  journey  for  pleasure,  by 
name  Clarence  d'Epinay,  while  his  dress,  manner  and  conversa- 
tion plainly  showed  he  was  used  to  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
speaking  of  the  scenery,  he  observed  that  weeks  would  not  suffice 
to  discover  all  the  hidden  beauties,  and  intimated  a  wish  to  change 
his  uncomfortable  quarters  at  the  little  inn  below,  for  the  romantic 
seclusion  of  Dame  llaspinger's  chalet. 

The  woman  seemed  not  averse  to  this  proposition,  but  on  glanc- 
ing at  Magda,  what  was  D'Epinay 's  surprise  to  sec  the  most  une- 
quivocal signs  of  disapprobation  und  uneasiness,  which  Dame 
Haspinger  |>crceiving,  ceased  to  favor  the  idea.  What  could  the 
matter  be  ?  thought  our  traveller.  He  could  not  compel  himself  to 
be  ignorant  that  he  was  handsome,  and  universally  sought  for  his 
society  ;  besides,  Magda  had  appeared  so  cordial  and  friendly  that  it 
was  rather  surprising  she  should  frown  upon  so  delightful  an  ar- 
rangement, for  only  half  an  hour  previous,  the  young  girl  had  liecn 
charmed  with  D'Epinay 's  descriptions  of  the  different  countries 
he  had  visited,  and  declared  she  should  never  tire  of  hearing  aliout 
them. 

Shortly  alter,  the  matron  rose,  and  the  lovely  Magda  showed 
D'Epinay  to  his  apartment,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  house ; 
as  she  was  departing  she  suppressed  a  sentence  that  she  was  just 
about  to  speak,  and  bidding  him  good  night,  tripped  lightly  away. 

The  next  morning,  when  D'Epinay  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  in  at  the  window,  and  rising,  he  made  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate toilet,  and  then  gazed  out  on  the  lawn.  But  early  as  it  was, 
some  one  had  been  before  him,  for  by  the  waterfall  stood  Magda, 
her  long,  glossy  hair  unliound,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  as 
she  showered  the  pearly  drops  upon  it,  and  proceeded  to  braid  the 
tresses  with  nimble  fingers,  humming  softly  to  herself  a  wild,  sweet 
mountain  air.  Beside  her  lay  her  gipsy  hat,  filled  with  bright,  gay 
flowers.  Hastily  descending  from  his  chamber,  D'Epinay  joined 
the  young  girl,  who  looked  up  with  a  sunny  smile,  saying : 

"  Bon  jtur,  ui»»sirur  !" 

" Good-morning,  my  fairy,"  responded  D'Epinay.  "I  judge 
vou  arc  an  earlv  riser." 


"  You  judfre  rightly  too  ;  see  these  beautiful  flowers, — these  wild 
roses  from  the  plain,  and  these  iris  brunches  too,  these  little  white 
and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  lieautiful  Linnsea  borealis,  came  from 
the  topmost  crag  yonder,"  and  Magda  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
D'Epinay  had  first  seen  her  standing,  apparently  in  mid  air. 

"  Daring  child  V  he  exclaimed  ;  "  when  I  am  more  familiar 
with  the  place,  I  will  try  and  climb  there  too." 

A  cloud  came  over  Mugda's  sunny  face,  and  nftcr  a  moment's 
reflection,  she  said  : 

"  Do  not  think  me  rude  or  inhospitable,  if  I  urge  yon  to  leave 
us  as  soon  as  possible ;  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  for  you  to  linger, 
for  my  brother  may  return  in  a  few  days,  and  I  am  doubtful  of 
the  reception  yon  inij;ht  meet ;"  anil  blushing  deeply,  the  young 
irirl  turned  to  leave  D'Epinay.  But  his  curiosity  was  excited  to 
know  what  reason  the  said  brother  could  possibly  have  for  dislike 
toward  him,  and  he  requested  an  explanation. 

Magda  hesitated  liefore  she  answered,  and  then  the  substance  of 
what  she  said  was  confused  and  vague,  but  D'Epinay  gathered 
that  the  dreaded  individual  was  jealous  of  strangers,  and  had  built 
this  chalet  for  the  pnrjwse  of  ridding  himself  of  intruders  ;  so  our 
hero  resolved  to  deport  the  next  morning,  as  four  or  five  days 
would  still  intervene  until  her  brother's  arrival. 

The  day  passed  swiftly  on  ;  night  came,  and  the  little  group 
were  seated  by  the  dying  cm!>ers,  listening  to  D'Epinay's  narra- 
tive of  a  very  interesting  event,  when  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill 
whistle  rang  through  their  ears,  und  was  loudly  echoed  from  cliff 
to  cliff',  and  the  next  instant  the  door  was  thrown  open,  admitting 
a  fierce-looking  man,  of  al>out  twenty-five,  in  the  full  Tyrolean 
costume,  and  liehlnd  him,  by  the  glare  of  a  torch  which  he  carried, 
nere  visible  the  faces  of  nearly  a  dozen  men  of  different  ages, 
similarly  attired,  though  in  less  costly  materials.  Struck  with  sur- 
prise apparently,  the  stranger  paused  on  the  threshold  in  silence ; 
the  old  woman  rose  to  her  feet ;  Magda  uttered  u  shriek  of  terror, 
and  D'Epinay  gazed  alternately  at  both  parties  ;  little  Liza  was 
the  only  unconcerned  member  of  them  all,  but  jumping  from  her 
chair,  she  run  to  the  stranger  and  took  his  hand,  expressing  great 
delight  at  his  unexpected  appearance. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  break  the  spell  of  silence,  and 
advancing  to  the  trembling  Magda,  the  stranger  inquired  : 
"  What  docs  this  mean  V 

"  Dear  Claude,  it  is  a  gentleman  who  lost  his  way  among  the 
mountains,  and  seeing  our  house,  requested  admittance." 

"  Da !  this  is  an  unexpected  piece  of  luck,"  the  stranger  replied  ; 
then  turning  to  the  men  who  hud  followed  him  into  the  apartment, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Seize  him,  and  keep  him  in  close  confinement 
until  he  is  ransomed !" 

Two  stout  fellows,  with  evil  countenances,  sprang  forward  to 
execute  this  order,  and  D'Epinay,  seeing  resistance  useless,  suf- 
fered them  to  fulfil  tlieir  design  ;  but  Magda,  recovering  the  use 
of  her  faculties,  sprang  forward,  exclaiming  : 

"  Claude !  Claude !  this  is  shameful ! — it  is  cowardly !  A  stran- 
ger seeks  protection,  and  claims  our  hospitality  for  a  few  hours, 
and  under  cover  of  granting  him  shelter,  he  is  decoyed  into  a 
prison  !    Release  him  instantly,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  honor." 

"  Silence,  Magda !  You  arc  raving ;  one  would  think  you  had 
never  seen  a  man  in  safe  keeping,  waiting  to  be  ransomed.  You 
arc  beside  yourself!" 

A  blush  of  mortification  rose  to  her  cheek  at  this  allusion  to  the 
disgraceful  occupation  and  outrages  which  her  brother  so  freely 
avowed ;  but  she  continued  to  grasp  his  arm.  while  the  rich  braids 
escaped  their  fastenings,  and  fell  around  her  like  a  veil. 

"  I  implore  you  to  grant  my  request,  and  show  yourself  noble- 
hearted.  Do  not  disgrace  the  name  you  bear  still  deeper  with  this 
basest,  most  dastardly  action,  or  dearly  as  I  have  loved  you,  I 
shall  regard  you  with  horror  and  loathing,  and  never  again  shall 
the  name  of  brother  pass  my  lips,  for  Claude  Ernstein  will  be 
dead  to  me,  and  his  place  usurped  by  a  monster  in  human  form." 

The  chieftain  of  the  ltanil  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  he  gazed 
piercingly  at  Magda,  as  he  replied  : 

"  You  could  not  plead  more  eloquently  if  the  gentleman  was 
your  sworn  lover ;  if  you  are  indct  d  in  love  with  him,  to  you  shall 
be  assigned  the  charge  of  jailor." 

A  burning  flush  crimsoned  the  face,  neck  and  arms  of  the  poor 
girl,  for  it  may  be  the  taunt  was  not  wholly  untrue,  and  D'Epinay 
rejoiced  in  the  indication  of  its  probability ;  but  bursting  into 
tears,  she  replied  : 

"  For  shame,  Claude,  to  insult  mc  so  openly!  I  had  Itclicvcd 
till  now  that  you  indeed  loved  me  ;"  and  covering  her  face,  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  sobbing  bitterly  at  the  hopeless  turn  of 
affairs. 

But  the  robber  was  not  quite  hardened,  and  he  truly  loved  his 
sister,  almost  to  idolatry;  the  distress  of  the  young  girl,  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  caused  it,  and,  it  may  be,  a  mixture  of 
shame  at  violating  the  rules  of  hospitality  so  grossly,  all  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  quite  sulxlued,  the  young  man  hurriedly  crossed 
the  room,  and  flinging  his  arm  around  her  waist,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Magda  !  my  own  darling  sister !  forgive  me  for  wounding  you 
so  thoughtlessly.  I  will  do  all  you  wish ;  the  prisoner  shall  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  free  to  depart  any  moment  he  chooses,  under 
the  protection  of  a  guide.  So  dry  up  those  tears,  and  reward  ino 
by  a  kiss." 

Magda  flung  her  arms  around  her  brother's  neck,  and  then  hur- 
riedly left  the  apartment. 

D'Epinay  did  not  see  her  again  that  night,  and  Dame  Haspin- 
gcr  prepared  the  supper,  and  waited  upon  the  band.  Just  laffore 
retiring,  D'Epinay  called  little  Liza  to  him,  and  giving  her  a  note 
for  Mugdu,  whispered  in  her  car  to  bring  him  back  an  answer,  if 
there  was  one,  without  any  one's  knowledge.  The  little  girl 
promised,  and  departed  on  her  errand,  but  did  not  return,  much 
to  our  hero's  vexation,  for  the  contents  of  the  billet  wore  an  offer 
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of  his  hand,  and  an  urgent  entreaty  for  its  aeceptanee ;  hut  the 
next  day,  Liza  asked  what  there  was  in  the  paper  he  sent  Magda, 
for  she  cried  a  great  deal  over  it,  and  laid  it  under  her  pillow  at 
night.  D'Epinay  was  delighted,  hut  to  his  surprise,  in  reply  to 
another  note  which  he  sent  hy  Liza,  a  little  billet,  in  a  beautiful 
feminine  hand-writing,  was  brought  him  from  Magda,  containing 
only  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  those  not  of  the  character  he  had  ex- 
pected. They  consisted  of  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  leave 
the  place,  stating  she  would  not  step  from  her  chamber  until  his 
departure,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  attempt  seeing  her  again. 

Convinced  by  the  deep,  earnest  tone  of  the  note,  and  the  artless 
simplicity  of  the  young  girl's  character,  that  all  efforts  to  move  her 
determination  would  be  vain,  D'Epinay  prepared  to  leave  this  lit- 
tle paradise  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  a  true  and  deep  love  had 
sprung  up  toward  his  noble-hearted  benefactress,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  rescued  her  from  a  situation  so  little  in  accordance 
with  her  gentle,  refined  nature.  D'Epinay  happened  to  have 
around  his  neck  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself,  and  a  lock  of  his 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BE  HONEST  AND  BE  KIND. 

The  man  of  year?  before,  me  wit.  the  man  of  silvery  hair, 
His  brow  was  nohle,  though  his  face  betrayed  the  work  of  care, 
His  easy  grace  and  winning  way  my  heart  completely  took. 
In  converse  sweet  we  talked  of  life  till  day  the  earth  forsook ; 
Said  I,  "  Old  friend,  how  can  you  feel,  thus  at  the  ebb  of  life, 
That  How  of  spirit,  which  with  age  Menu  holding  kindly  strife?'' 
11  Young  nun," — he  paused—"  in  youth  anil  age  1  ever  kept  in  mind 
This  maxim — grave  it  on  your  heart — be  honest  and  be  kitvl. 
The  frame  must  yield  to  nature's  laws,  and  then  to  earth  return ; 
But  generous  deeds  and  kindly  words,  than  marble  shaft  or  urn, 
Will  better  show  thy  worth  to  mind,  and  heart,  and  noble  souls, 
Who  pity  st  i  tii  in.  pride  of  birth,  and  him  who  wealth  extols; 
These  hapless  mortals  but  too  oft  reveal  their  empty  joys, 
They  lose  the  talent  (iod  has  given*  by  chasing  after  toys." 
The  truth  the  aged  man  has  told — my  head,  assenting,  bowed, 
And  oft  that  truth  revisits  me  in  life's  tumultuous  crowd. 
As  some  fine  painting  meets  the  eye,  of  old  familiar  haunts, 
Makes  man  forget  increasing  years,  with  all  their  numerous  wants; 
So  thus,  among  the  shifting  scenes,  that  lure  or  mar  the  sight, 


the  ornament  so  highly ;  but  taking  the  tress  from  its  place,  he 
inserted  one  of  his  own  chestnut  curls,  and  bade  Liza  gi\e  the 
locket  to  Magda. 

Two  hours  afterward,  D'Epinay  left  the  place,  and  as  he  wound 
round  the  mountain  path,  close  by  the  tall  cliff,  he  involuntarily 
looked  upward.  It  was  sunset,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly  as  he 
saw,  standing  on  the  steep  summit,  the  form  of  Magda,  holding 
Liza  by  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  shaded  her  eyes  from 
the  sun,  which  bathed  her  light  garments  with  a  rosy  flood,  and 
by  the  reflection  of  the  rays,  D'Epinay  discovered  the  locket  flash- 
ing on  her  fair  neck.  Instantly  he  raised  his  hat  to  her,  and  Mag- 
da waved  her  hand  to  him  in  return  ;  as  he  turned  an  angle  of  the 
path,  she  was  lost  to  sight,  but  his  memory  ever  retained  the  tableau 
of  the  lovely  girl,  standing  on  the  topmost  cliff  in  inid  air,  against 
the  background  of  golden  fire. 

D'Epinay  returned  to  Paris,  but  although  as  much  a  favorite  as 
ever,  and  as  warmly  welcomed  by  the  fair  ones,  there  were  none 
who  had  the  power  to  even  dim  the  bright  picture  of  his  loved 
Magda,  and  he  had  solemnly  said  he  should  never  marry.  But  all 
things  have  an  end,  even  firm  resolutions,  and  D'Epinay's  time 
was  come.  Our  hero  had  an  old  aunt  who  was  very  wealthy,  and 
one  day  an  invitation  to  visit  her  reached  D'Epinay,  who,  like  a 
dutiful  nephew,  hastened  to  obey  the  summons ;  for,  five  years 
having  past  since  his  separation  from  Magda,  Clarence  had  recov- 
ered a  certain  degree  of  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  of 
which,  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  had  resolutely 
refused  to  partake;  but  Madame  Didier  was  never  without  a  house 
full  of  company,  and  guests  usually  found  it  convenient  to  accept 
a  second  invitation. 

For  a  wonder,  on  D'Epinay's  arrival,  the  good  old  lady  was 
solitary,  although  company  was  shortly  expected,  and  madame 
expatiated  largely  on  the  beauty  of  a  certain  niece,  Elenora  d'Au- 
hin,  whom  Clarence  had  never  seen ;  but  the  old  lady  so  com- 
pletely and  incessantly  rang  in  his  ears  the  young  lady's  genealo- 
gy that  he  was  sure  he  should  dislike  her  above  all  things. 

The  next  day  Miss  d'Aubin  arrived  ;  but  D'Epinay  had  taken 
pains  to  absent  himself  about  the  time  of  her  arrival,  and  it  was 
not  until  her  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  that 
Clarence  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  features.  But  looking  up,  as  the 
footman  opened  the  door,  he  saw  the  portly  frame  of  his  aunt  en- 
ter, and  the  next  moment  heard  the  words :  "  Miss  d'Aubin,  allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  nephew,  Clarence  D'Epinay." 

Our  hero  heard  no  more,  for  there  before  him,  radiant  as  ever, 
unchanged  by  the  five  years  of  separation,  stood  Magda  Ernstein, 
but  Magda,  the  robber's  sister,  no  longer.  With  a  cry  of  amaze- 
ment, D'Epinay  sprang  forward,  and  before  either  of  the  ladies 
was  aware  of  his  intention,  clasped  the  young  girl  in  his  arms. 

"  Stop,  nephew !  Do  you  mean  to  runaway  with  Elenora?" 
cried  the  old  lady,  in  great  delight  at  the  success  of  her  pleasant 
surprise  (for  which,  by  the  way,  she  had  a  great  fondness,  and  in 
which  she  as  generally  failed).  "  Stop  first,  and  find  out  who  she 
U." 

D'Epinay  resumed  his  scat,  and  desired  an  immediate  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  affair.  Madame  then  began  a  narration  which 
we  will  cut  short,  giving  the  substance  as  follows  : 

Monsieur  d'Aubin  was  the  brother  of  Madame  Didier,  and  with 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter  was  travelling  in  Germany,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  robbers  and  murdered  ;  the  infant,  Elenora,  was 
adopted  by  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  brought  up  with  his  son 
Claude,  then  a  very  young  boy.  As  the  child  grew  up,  the  robber 
removed  to  Switzerland,  and  discovering  the  valley  in  the  mouu 
tains,  built  the  chalet,  and  a  few  years  afterward  died.  The  secret 
of  Magda's  birth  was  then  known  only  to  Dame  Haspinger,  who, 
on  her  death-bed,  two  years  after  D'Epinay's  meeting  with  the 
young  girl,  revealed  the  facts,  and  placed  in  Magda's  hands  the 
papers  and  several  ornaments  which  had  belonged  to  her  parents. 
But  not  knowing  her  connexion  with  the  family  of  D'Epinay, 
Magda  had  never  thought  to  make  any  use  of  the  articles  in  find- 
ing out  her  relations.  Several  months  afterward,  her  brother  (by 
adoption)  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  a  party  of  travellers,  and 
then  Magda  placed  the  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  village  pas- 
tor, who  succeeded  in  finding  her  friends,  and  on  writing  to  them, 
received  directions  to  send  the  young  girl  to  Puris.  When  Madame 
Didier  discovered  that  the  one  whom  Elenora  still  loved  was  her 
own  nephew,  she  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  them  at  once. 

How  our  readers  can  reconcile  the  inconstancy  of  Clarence 
d'Epinay,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  did  prefer  a  daughter  of  his  own 
high-born  family  to  the  robber  chieftain's  sister,  although  he  has 
bought  the  chalet,  where  he  frequently  spends  the  summer  months, 
and  next  to  his  own  "  belle  France,"  he  still  loves  Switzerland 
zealously. 


Kind  Memory  comes,  with  faithful  Hope,  and  paints  that  picture  bright; 
That  beauteous  vision,  change,  or  chance,  or  time,  can  ne'er  efface; 
The  old  man's  wisdom  in  my  heart  has  sure  abiding  place. 

  F.  W.  J.  S. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  ANGEL  CHILD. 

BY  MRS.  H.  F.  N.  BROWN. 

The  autumn  wind  sighed  mournfully  through  the  oaks  and 
elms  in  Longwood,  and  the  heavy  rain  beat  solemnly  against  the 
v  in  lows  of  the  Longwood  mansion.  To  the  wind  and  the  rain 
Mrs.  Long  listened  as  to  a  dirge  of  her  day  dream  of  bliss.  She 
called  back  the  spring  flowers  of  love  that  perished  in  blooming ; 
the  green  leaves  of  hope  that  grew  sere  before  autumn ;  and  the 
dearest  gem  in  memory's  casket — her  bud  of  promise — and  one  by 
one  she  consecrated  them  with  tears,  and  sepulchred  them  in  the 
dark  recess  of  her  soul. 

Mrs.  Long  had  looked  over  the  evening  papers,  examined  the 
last  fashion  plates,  and  read  for  the  third  time  the  contents  of  a 
richly  embossed  envelope,  and  now  she  had  sunk  into  an  easy 
chair  to  commune  with  the  past,  and  with  the  phantoms  that 
heralded  a  cloudy  future. 

"  Midnight,  and  no  husband  yet,"  soliloquized  Mrs.  Long,  as 
the  bells  tolled  the  hour  of  twelve.  "  I  wish  I  had  an  engagement 
every  night,  where  I  could  pass  the  time  and  forget  my  wretched- 
ness. What  an  intolerable  life  I  am  leading !  My  home  of  pov- 
erty, with  the  rags  I  wore,  was  a  paradise  to  this  mansion,  with  all 
its  gilding.  How  people  mistake  who  dream  that  beauty  can  pur- 
chase love,  and  riches  content !  Willie  married  me  thinking  I 
should  be  an  addition  to  his  establishment;  and  I  him,  supposing 
his  money  would  purchase  happiness.  But  my  fate  is  a  life  of 
fashionable  wretchedness — falso  to  myself,  and  false  to  the  world. 
Willie  seeks  enjoyment  in  wine  and  billiards,  and  the  world  calls 
us  happy  ;  the  poor  envy,  and  half  the  rich  despise  us." 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  door-bell  aroused  Mrs.  Long  from  her 
reverie.  "  Willie  has  come  at  last,"  she  thought.  But,  instead  of 
the  husband,  the  porter  handed  in  a  huge  basket. 

"  It  is  for  you,  ma'am,"  said  James,  depositing  it  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Long.  "  'Tis  a  baby,  upon  my  word — a  living,  sleeping 
baby !"  exclaimed  James,  lifting  the  cover  from  the  basket. 

"  A  baby,  James — a  baby  I  Take  it  to  the  alms-house  directly," 
said  Mrs.  Long,  going  into  hysterics. 

"  And  surely,  ma'am,  you  would  not  be  after  sending  the  darling 
out  in  a  night  like  this  !"  said  Biddy,  who  had  come  at  a  summons 
from  James. 

"  Yes,  I  will  send  it  out.  Shall  I  be  more  humane  than  its 
mother?" 

"  O,  it  may  be  the  mother  knew  how  dearly  you  loved  your  own 
sweet  one,  so  thought  you  might  love  hers,  too." 

Biddy's  appeal  to  the  mother's  soul  was  enough.  She  remem- 
bered the  darling  she  had  cradled  for  the  la.-.t  time  and  laid  to 
sleep  in  the  sepulchre. 

"  It  does  storm  furiously,  Biddy ;  perhaps  we  had  better  keep  it 
till  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Long,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  Blessing  on  you  for  that  same,"  replied  Biddy,  as  she  lifted 
the  child  from  its  basket-bed.  "  See,  ma'am,  how  swately  the 
darling  smiles.  It  has  just  the  softest  blue  eyes  and  dearest  face 
in  all  the  world." 

The  chiM  turned  wondcringly  its  eyes  from  Biddy  to  Mrs.  Long, 
from  Mrs.  Long  to  Biddy.  At  length  it  extended  its  fair,  soft 
arms  to  Mrs.  Long  and  began  to  exhibit  its  infant  prattle  and 
childish  glee. 

"  It  calls  you  mother,  and  is  laughing  to  sec  you  in  such  a  fine 
house,"  said  Biddy. 

The  icy  nature  of  Mrs.  Long  gave  way,  and  the  pent-up  strenms 
of  love  and  tenderness  flowed  forth  as  freshly  as  in  days  of  yore. 
She  took  to  her  heart  the  little  stranger,  and  made  of  it  a  welcome 
guest.  While  she  wus  gathering  up  broken  fragments  of  baby- 
songs  to  lure  it  into  sleeping,  the  door-bell  announced  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Long,  Mrs.  Long  thrust  the  child  into  the  arms  of  Biddy, 
ami  relapsed  into  her  moody  state.  When  Mr.  Long  entered,  he 
cast  a  glance  to  the  baby,  then  to  the  wife. 

"  What  does  that  child  mean,  Anna  '"  Mr.  Long  asked,  in  a 
tone  that  savored  but  little  of  mildness. 

"  That  is  just  what  1  want  you  to  tell  me,"  replied  Mr.  Long. 

"  I  low  should  I  know,  Anna  ?" 

"  And  how  should  I  know  ?"  was  the  response. 

"  Biddy,  how  came  that  child  here  ?" 

"  And  it's  me  t  If,  sir,  that  doesn't  know ;  but  I'm  after  thinking 
it  is  your  own  angel  child  come  back  from  heaven." 


Mrs.  Long's  soul  was  softened  by  another  allusion  to  her  child, 
and  so  she  told  its  brief  history. 

"  Look  among  its  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Long.    "  You  may  find 
some  clue  to  its  mysterious  appearance." 

In  a  bundle  a  note  was  found  reading  thus  :  "  In  Heaven's 
name  I  charge  yon  to  love  and  protect  my  orphan  child.  I  am  in 
n  strange  land,  Ml  alien  from  home  and  friends  ;  my  other  treasure 
lies  buried  in  the  deep  sea.  To  escape  the  phantom,  starvation,  I 
give  my  child  to  yon,  and  go  to  join  that  loved  one  across  the  sea 
of  death.    May  my  child  Ik;  to  you  a  joy  anil  a  blessing." 

"  Pshaw !  who  believes  that  story  !  The  child  l>elong8  to  some 
woman  who  wants  to  go  respectably  to  her  home.  I'll  take  the 
note  and  find  out  the  inhuman  mother."  And  Mr.  Long  folded 
the  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  note  book. 

Next  morning,  Biddy  neatly  dressed  the  baby  and  took  it  to  the 
breakfast  room,  hoping  its  helplessness  and  loveliness  would  win 
for  it  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Long.  As  soon  as  the 
little  stranger  saw  Mrs.  Long,  it  commenced  its  carolling,  and 
extended  its  arms  so  beseechingly,  she  could  not  turn  it  awuy.  A 
voice  that  could  not  be  bushed  pleaded  for  a  place  for  the  outcast 
in  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Long. 

"'Tis  a  pretty  child,  Willie,"  said  Mrs.  Long.  "Read  that 
note  again,  possibly  we  may  find  the  mother.  It  is  such  a  pity  to 
send  it  to  the  alms-house." 

"  Shall  you  keep  that  child  to-day,  wife  ?"  questioned  Mr. 
Long,  as  he  prepared  to  go  to  his  office. 

"  If  Biddy  thinks  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  may." 

"  Trouble,  ma'am  I  Why,  I  can  do  twice  the  work  ;  the  darling 
will  keep  the  house  so  alive  with  music  and  sundiinc." 

"  Well,  then,  Biddy,  see  that  you  take  good  care  of  it."  And 
bidding  his  wife  an  affectionate  good  morning — the  first  loving 
word  that  had  escaped  his  lips  for  weeks — Mr.  Long  left  the  house. 

That  day  the  coroner  was  called  to  bold  an  inquest  upon  the 
body  of  a  genteel  looking  young  woman,  who  was  found  in  a 
cellar  in  the  city.  The  corpse  was  turned  carelessly  over,  "  sui- 
cide "  written,  and  then  it  was  sent  in  a  rough  box  to  the  "  Pot- 
ters' Field."  A  paragraph,  containing  some  ill-natured  remarks 
as  to  the  probable  character  of  the  woman,  and  cause  of  the  suicide, 
was  given  to  the  public  through  the  daily  journals,  and  then  the 
pall  of  oblivion  fell  over  the  fate  of  one  whose  early  life,  perhaps, 
had  been  as  joyous  and  promising  as  any  of  fortune's  children 
have  been. 

Mr.  Long  came  home  unusually  early  that  night,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  his  wife  singing  lullaby  to  the  baby. 

"  How  happens  it,  Anna,  that  you  arc  not  at  the  levee  ?"  said 
Mr.  Long. 

"  I  did  not  care  to  go,"  she  replied. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  was  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of 
the  child,  still  it  was  their  guest.  At  length  a  crib  and  willow 
wagon  were  brought  out,  a  nursery  fitted  up,  and  Biddy  installed 
its  happy  mistress.  A  bundle  of  dry  goods,  consisting  of  flannel, 
linen,  etc.,  was  sent  homo,  and  Mrs.  Long  set  about  making  baby- 
clothes  in  good  earnest. 

"  Let  us  give  the  baby  a  name,  wife  ;  We  have  called  it  angel 
child  long  enough.    What  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  Call  her  Willianna — a  union  of  our  names." 

"  That's  capital,  wife.  It  may  be  typical  of  a  union  of  hearts — 
our  hearts." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  an  angel-child,  if  she  proves  a  link  uniting  our 
souls,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Long. 

The  bloom  came  back  to  the  check  of  Mrs.  Long,  the  lovelight 
to  her  eye,  and  the  spring  time  freshness  to  her  heart.  Operas 
and  balls  were  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  home.  Mr.  Long  gave 
up  billiards  and  brandy  for  the  more  enduring  pleasures  of  domes- 
tic life. 

Years  came  and  went,  bringing  bloom  and  beauty  to  the  angel- 
child — peace  and  hope  to  its  benefactors.  Its  childish  prattle 
brought  back  the  remembrance  of  their  innocent  years  ;  its  depen- 
dence awakened  in  them  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  poor  and 
outcast.  Other  angel  children  needed  care  and  protection  ;  other 
mothers  might  be  famishing.  Not  a  few  were  fed  and  clothed  and 
raised  from  degradation  by  the  generous  hands  and  gentle  hearts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long.  But  as  fades  and  perishes  the  early  spring 
buds,  so  faded  and  died  Willianna. 

"Her  mission  is  ended,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Long,  as  she  put  bark 
the  ringlets  to  kiss  the  icy  brow  of  her  child.  "  She  has  been  to 
us  an  angel-child,  indeed ;  taught  us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

"  Then,  wife,  let  us  in  thankfulness  give  her  back  to  heaven, 
with  the  hope  of  joining  her  there  in  God's  good  time." 


THE  USE  OF  SNOW. 

The  last  severe  winter  in  its  effects  on  plants  has  furnished 
some  striking  proof's  of  the  protection  afforded  by  snow.  Several 
Specimens  Of  the  tree  box  (  some  of  them  seven  or  eight  feet  high), 
arc  as  brown  as  dead  grass  above  the  snow  line,  while  all  below  is 
as  green  as  emerald.  The  Japan  quince,  usually  regarded  as  very 
hardy,  although  not  destroyed  by  the  extreme  cold,  was  so  injured 
and  checked  in  its  growth,  that  while  the  flowers  below  the  snow 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  in  dense  and  brilliant 
clusters,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  shrub  is  thinly  furnished  with 
pale  red  or  pink  flowers,  not  one  fifth  the  size  of  the  former.  The 
only  blossoms  of  the  peuch  that  have  appeared  have  been  a  few 
that  were  covered  by  snow  drifts ;  and  the  strong  contrast  in  the 
color  of  the  wood  of  the  trees  where  exposed  or  protected,  has 
heon  Bdfficient  to  show  the  precise  depth  of  the  snow  in  any  part 
of  our  peach  orchards.  Observations  made  at  the  Koyal  Gardens 
at  Ki  w,  in  England  (where  the  winter  has  also  liocn  very  severe), 
showed  a  difference  of  nineteen  degrees  immediately  above  and 
In-low  the  snow. — Country  Gentleman. 


Public  opinion  changes.  Once  rich  dresses,  luxury,  extrava- 
gant fashions,  elegant  furniture  and  costly  buildings  were  consid- 
ered sinful  signs  of  pride.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  things 
are  deemed  necessary  accompaniments  of  honor,  virtue  and  re- 
spectability.— Kozliiy. 


WIF.R'S  GREAT  PAINTING,  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  AT  WASHINGTON. 
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BALLOU'S 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG  OF  SUMMER'S  TOUJfG  LEAVES. 

BT    ESTIIKR    B.  8TRATT05. 


What  is  this  new  feeling,  so  tenderly  stealing 

Along  the  Ml  nerves  of  our  hand, 
This  mystic  revealing,  this  inner  life,  weaving 

A  form  which,  we  slowly  expind.' 
What  is  this  soft  pressing,  this  gentle  caressing. 

That  waves  us  with  winning  unrest, 
With  murmurs  confessing,  how  sweet  is  the  blessing 

That  lulU)  us  to  sleep  on  its  breast  ? 

What  is  this  bright  shining,  so  carefully  twining 

Around  us  its  silvery  rays, 
Our  soft  leaves  lining— refreshing,  refining, 

And  making  us  quiver  with  praise? 
And  why  this  strauge  changing,  this  magic  arranging 

Of  shrouds  concealing  you  blue, 
80  oft  diseugagiug  the  drops  they  are  caging, 

That  we  may  all  sip  of  the  dew. 

Whfii  the  day  is  sleeping,  whence  come  those  eyes,  peeping 

Through  those  shadowy  folds  above? 
Their  silent  watch  keeping,  while  their  soft  light,  leaping, 

Twines  o'er  us,  aud  lulls  us  with  love. 
Whence  comes,  every  morning,  this  emerald  adorning, 

This  robe  of  so  beauteous  a  hue, 
And  whence  this  longing,  these  new  hopes  thronging, 

That  so  woo  our  praises  anew  ? 

And  close  mid  our  trimming,  so  gracefully  clinging, 

What  nestles  so  tenderly  here. 
With  bright  colors  brimming,  so  modestly  flinging 

An  incense  so  strange,  yet  so  dear? 
A  halm  that  entrances  winged  elfs  to  our  branches, 

With  harps  in  their  tiny  breasts, 
So  tuned  with  sweet  fancies,  our  bliss  enhances, 

As  we  cradle  their  wiugs  to  rest. 

Whose  care  is  thus  weaving  the  bliss  we're  receiving, 

Itefllling  with  life's  warm  glow, 
And  tenderly  sheathing,  as  slowly  unweaving, 

In  strength  and  in  beauty  we  grow? 
There's  a  something,  hiding,  yet  ever  abiding 

Around  us,  within  us  inwove, 
A  power  we  confide  in — trust  firm  in  its  guiding, 

'Tis  God— the  great  Spirit  of  Love ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

LUCY  TOMPKINS. 

BV  FREDERICK  WAltO  S.Vl'XBEttS. 

Miss  Lucy  Tompkixs  was  a  young  lady  of  gome  twenty-seven 
or  eight  years,  rather  tall,  quite  thin,  extremely  sentimental  and 
still  disengaged — although,  to  do  her  justice,  the  misfortune  arose 
from  no  lack  of  perseverance  on  her  part.  In  vain  had  she  at- 
tended halls  and  parties  without  numher;  in  vain  had  been  her 
incredible  exertions  in  getting  up  and  superintending  fancy  fairs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  interesting  but  benighted  natives  of  the  Hop- 
enpopenjingo  Islands,  who  still,  in  this  age  of  enlightenment — in 
this  nineteenth  century — perversely  refuse  to  be  clothed  in  good 
Christian  breeches ;  and  equally  in  vain  had  she  exhibited  her  five 
feet  seven  of  charms  behind  a  square  table  at  the  before-mentioned 
fairs,  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  this  glorious 
republic,  who  chose  to  pay  the  very  insignificant  sum  of  two  York 
sliillings  per  head. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss  Lucy  Tompkins  had  arrived 
at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  twenty-eight  without  having  bad 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  beau.  On  the  contrary,  quite  a  numl>cr 
df  young  gentlemen  had  at  various  times  escorted  her  to  and  from 
places  of  amusement  and  the  like — two  or  three  even  going  so  far 
as  to  call  of  an  evening,  but  for  some  inexplicable  cause  they  soon 
ceased  their  attentions,  and  left  her  in  "  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free." 

True,  there  was  John  Spriggins,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  the  favorite  of  her  father,  had  repeatedly  ottered  himself.  But 
what  sympathy  could  there  be  between  a  refined  and  exquisitely 
sentimental  spirit  like  hers,  and  such  a  soul  as  inhabited  the  short 
and  somewhat  corpulent  earthly  tal>ernacle  of  Spruggins.  True, 
indeed — a  man  who  did  business  at  Brighton,  and  was  profanely 
versed  in  the  quality  of  two-year  olds,  and  whose  impious  know- 
ledge extended  so  far  that  he  could  tell  the  value  of  a  drove  of 
pigs  to  a  bristle — what  right  had  such  a  man  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  a  divinity  like  Lucy  Tompkins  ' 

Ah,  no ! — the  lover  who  could  win  her  affections  must  be  a  very 
ditt'ereiit  being  from  this.  In  her  inmost  soul,  she  longed  for  one 
who  could  make  love  in  the  semi-atheistical,  demoniac  style  of 

Lara  or  Manfred  ;  one  u;  whom  fate  had  set  its  seal ;  one  who 

scorned  the  world,  and  only  consented  to  remain  for  a  few  days 
longer  on  her  own  special  account.  She  longed  to  feel  the  mel- 
ancholy, the  misery,  the  madness,  the  desolation  of  love,  as  de- 
scribed by  her  favorite  poets.  But,  alas,  for  the  partiality  of  des- 
tiny, the  iufernal  scoundrels,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance,  of  L.  E.  L.  and  Felicia  Hemaus,  do  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  every  young  lady ;  and  she  was  forced  to  "  waste  her  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air  "  of  respectable  everyday  people. 

Sometimes  in  her  hours  of  despondency,  she  would  wonder 
when  her  lover  would  appear,  or  whether  she  was  destined,  by  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  never  to  have  any  lover  at  all. 
At  such  times,  in  running  over  in  her  mind  the  list  of  criminals 
who,  in  common  with  most  romantic  young  ladies,  she  considered 
especially  deserving  of  affection,  she  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  a  dernier  resort,  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
having  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  (provided  he  was  very 
handsome),  was  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at. 


But  a  corsair!  How  she  pictured  to  herself  some  dark-com- 
plexioned young  gentleman,  with  black  eyes,  black  hair,  black 
moustache,  and  still  blacker  character,  who  had  been  compelled, 
by  the  force  of  a  scries  of  impossible  circumstances,  to  liecomc  a 
sea  rover,  and  who  now,  smitten  by  her  charms,  laid  his  piratical 
heart  at  her  feet ;  the  thought  was  transporting — to  be  loved  with 
the  intensity  of  affection,  popularly  supposed  to  lie  a  characteristic 
of  pirates,  was  bliss  unutterable.  But,  alas,  among  the  whole 
circle  of  her  acquaintances,  she  could  not  point  out  even  one  who 
had  ben  so  much  as  suspected  of  petty  larceny. 

But,  as  she  sat  one  pleasant  afternoon  with  a  melancholy  smile 
upon  her  countenance,  the  sorrows  of  Wetter  in  her  lap,  and  her 
thoughts  dwelling  upon  the  sad  and  undeserved  fate  of  "  Tonga 
the  Betrayed,"  whose  thrilling  history  she  had  just  l»een  reading, 
a  ringing  of  the  bed  announced  a  visitor;  and  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  charming  piece  of  embroidery — representing  a  red 
dog  with  a  green  head  reposing  in  a  somewhat  constrained,  not  to 
say  unnatural  attitude  upon  a  plat  of  brown  worsted  grass-^uiion 
which  she  was  and  had  been  engaged  for  the  preceding  five  years, 
ami  which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  finished,  was  destined  to  cover 
the  top  of  a  little  knock  kneed  footstool — as  she  raised  her  eyes,  I 
say,  ftOM  this  work  of  art,  the  door  opened  and  admitted  a  young 
lady,  who  advanced  towards  the  place  where  she  was  sitting  with 
that  uncertain  sec-saw  kind  of  step,  which  some  young  ladies  seem 
to  think  so  fascinating,  and  which  leaves  the  bewildered  spectator 
in  doubt  whether  the  young  lady  is  trying  to  assume  the  graceful, 
or  has  an  organic  weakness  of  the  knee  joints. 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  gasped  the  young  lady,  out  of  breath  with 
excitement  and  rapid  walking,  as  she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Tompkins,  "such  an  adventure  as  I've  had — you  can't  imag- 
ine— it  was  so  delightful !  I  shall  never  forget  it  in  my  life,  never ! 
How  1  do  wish  you  had  been  with  me — the  most  elnjtinl  young 
man — and  so  murh  sentiment!  I  declare  I  never  was  so  much 
excited  in  my  life.  I've  run  all  the  way  here  to  tell  you  alxiut  it." 
And  the  young  lady  began  nervously  fanning  her  Hushed  counte- 
nance with  an  elaborate  pocket  handkerchief  measuring  al>out  five 
inches  by  four  and  three  quarters. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?  Do  tell  me  all  about  it!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Tompkins,  with  considerable  earnestness ;  for  the  words  "elegant 
young  man,"  "  sentiment,"  aud  so  forth,  had  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord. 

"  Well,  dear,"  resumed  the  young  lady,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"  you  must  know,  in  the  first  pluce,  that  us  it  was  such  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  I  decided  to  walk  into  the  city,  instead  of  getting  into 
that  horrid  omnibus.  When  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  bridge,  I 
found  they  had  been  digging  up  the  sidewalk  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  and  the  only  means  of  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
deep  hole  they  had  left,  was  by  a  little  narrow  plank,  which  shook 
and  trembled  so  when  I  put  my  foot  on  it,  that  I  didn't  dare  to 
cross ;  and  the  street,  too,  was  so  muddy  that,  without  going  bock 
for  some  distance,  I  couldn't  pass  to  the  other  side.  As  I  stood 
hesitating  whether  to  return  or  venture  upon  the  plunk,  an  elegant 
looking  young  gentleman  came  up,  and  with  a  most  graceful  bow, 
asked,  in  the  politest  manner  imaginable,  if  he  could  assist  me ; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  answer  a  word,  he  placed  his  arm  around 
my  waist,  lifted  me  gently  from  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant  I 
was  u poii  the  other  side. 

"It  was  so  unexpected,  and  I  was  so  confused,  that  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  thank  him  or  pretend  to  be  angry,  though  I 
wasn't  a  bit.  But  he  gave  mc  no  opportunity  to  do  either,  for  he 
at  once  commenced  talking  in  such  a  delightful  manner,  that  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  it,  I  found  myself  conversing  with  him  as 
familiarly  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life ;  and  then  he  con- 
versed so  charmingly — you've  no  idea — all  poetry  and  sentiment; 
then  he  had  such  a  military  sort  of  air,  that  I  was  quite  fascinated, 
I  assure  you.  We  walked  very  slowly  over  the  bridge,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  other  end,  I  forgot  all  a!. out  the  shopping  I  had 
intended  to  do  in  the  city,  so  we  turned  and  walked  hack  again  to 
the  place  where  I  had  met  him.  Before  leaving  me,  he  said  he 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me  again,  which,  if  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  upon  the  bridge,  he  probably  should,  as  he 
usually  took  a  walk  in  that  direction  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 
And  then  he  gave  mc  his  card — and  such  a  romantic  name,  isn't 
it,  dear '."  And  the  young  lady  produced  a  large  sized  glazed 
card,  elaborately  eml>osscd  with  a  profusion  of  Cupids,  sweet  briers 
and  lilies,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  engraved,  in  exceedingly 
diminutive  letters,  "  Augustus  Fitz  Kdward  Mortimer,  Esq." 

"  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do,"  continued  the  young  lady,  after 
Miss  Tompkins  had  satisfied  her  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  card, 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  contemplated  with  feelings 
closely  allied  to  envy,  "  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this.  It  wouldn't 
be  exactly  pro|»er,  you  know,  for  me  to  go  u|*m  the  bridge  next 
Wednesday  afternoon  alone,  so  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  You 
will,  wont  you  .' — there's  a  dear!" 

The  "  dear,"  after  some  little  show  of  hesitation,  acceded  to  the 
request — the  more  readily,  as  she  was  burning  with  impatience  to 
behold  the  interesting  unknown,  and  judge  of  his  powers  of  fasci- 
nation by  actual  experiment. 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  upon  the  following  Wednes- 
day she  should  accompany  her  dear  friend  to  the  place  appointed, 
whereu|x>n  the  young  lady  rose  to  depart,  !>cing,  of  course,  follow- 
ed to  the  door  by  Miss  Tompkins.  And  then  and  there  took 
place  that  mysterious  and  unaccountable  performance,  half  panto- 
mime, half  whisper,  which  every  observing  young  gentleman  must 
have  so  often  noticed  lietwecn  young  lady  friends  about  to  separate 
for  the  interminable  period  of  half  a  day. 

The  momentous  Wednesday  at  length  arrived,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Tompkins,  attired  in  a  white  crape  shuwl,  blue  silk  dress,  blue  silk 
bonnet .  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  ditto  ditto  parasol,  accompanied 
by  her  friend — to  whom  the  same  description  will  apply  by  merely 


substituting  the  word  pink  in  the  place  of  blue — repaired  to  the 
Cumbridge  end  of  Charles  River  Bridge. 

"  I  wonder  if  he'll  be  here,"  queried  Miss  Tompkins's  friend,  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  eventful  nnd  nevcr-to-bc-forgotten  hole, 
over  which  she  had  licen  so  delightfully  lifted. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,"  replied  Miss  Tompkins,  with  as  innocent 
an  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  she  were  really  speaking  the 
truth.  "  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  for  I  don't  half  like  the  idea  of  going 
to  meet  a  gentleman  to  whom  one  has  never  l>ccn  introduced." 

"  Poll !  what  of  that !"  res|>onded  her  friend.  "  You  might  know 
he  is  a  yentleman  by  his  name,  if  nothing  more.  And  what's  the 
great  difference,  pray,  whether  a  person  is  introduced  or  not  ? — 
But,  la !  there  he  is,  I  declare !"  And  the  young  ludy's  face  be- 
came very  much  the  color  of  her  pink  bonnet.  The  usual  amount 
of  giggling,  and  a  hurried  consultation  as  to  whether  it  were  best 
to  keep  on  or  return,  which  resulted  in  their  deciding  with  great 
unanimity  that  it  would  l>c  infinitely  better  to  go  forward,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  decision,  they  continued  to  walk  straight  forward 
towards  the  adorable  object  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  their 
thoughts  for  the  preceding  week. 

BecKtling,  or  rather  leaning  in  an  easy  attitude  upon  the  railing 
of  the  bridge,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  udvance  of  our 
friends,  was  a  figure  encased  in  a  black  frock  coat  rather  white  in 
the  seams,  and  buttoned  closely  from  the  waist  to  the  chin,  after 
the  style  of  military  gentlemen.  Supporting  this  was  a  pair  of 
rather  feeble  looking  legs  enveloped  in  splendidly  illustrated  pan- 
taloons, which  concealed  from  view  a  pair  of  well-blacked  lioots 
that  had  done  the  state  some  service,  and  which  a  careful  observer 
wou'd  lie  led  to  infer  were  of  decidedly  radical  tendencies  from  the 
fact  of  the  heels  being  altogether  U|tf>n  one  side.  These  garments 
were  surmounted  by  n  slightly  venerable  white  hat,  around  which 
wus  fastened,  in  a  very  artistic  and  somewhat  jaunty  manner,  a 
broad  band  of  black  Crape.  And  the  whole  enclosed  the  form  and 
figure  of  Augustus  Fitz  Edward  Mortimer,  Esq.,  who,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  the  most  intense  melancholy,  was  pensively 
reganling  a  couple  of  very  small  and  extremely  dirty  lioys,  who, 
with  their  pantaloons  stripped  up,  thereby  displaying  a  profusion 
of  little  blue  legs,  were  paddling  about  in  the  shallow  water  which 
covered  the  flats. 

So  absorl>ed  was  he  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections  that  he  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  the  approach  of  our  friends  until  they  were 
close  upon  him,  when,  turning  suddenly,  with  a  start  nnd  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  he  saluted  them  with  a  bow  so  low  that  the 
ladies  began  to  entertain  serious  fears  that  his  head  would  go  on 
descending  until  he  would  finally  shut  up  like  a  jack-knife ;  but 
their  fears  were  groundless,  for  he  righted  himself  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  gracefully  opened  the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Persimmon,"  he  began,  "I  am  truly  enchanted 
at  once  more  licholding  you  this  heavenly  afternoon.  I — " 

"Mr.  Mortimer,"  interrupted  Lucy's  friend,  "shall  I  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  friend,  Miss  Tompkins  V 

The  gallant  Mortimer  retreated  a  step,  and,  hat  in  hand,  once 
more  doubled  himself  up,  but  this  time  with  less  effect  than  on  the 
previous  occasion,  for  the  ladies  having  once  witnessed  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  feat,  were  not  disposed  to  be  sur- 
prised at  any  display  of  ugility  with  which  he  might  favor  them. 

Having  addressed  a  profusion  of  florid  compliments  to  the  la- 
dies, Mr.  Mortimer,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  lovely  Persimmon, 
attached  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Miss  Tompkins,  for  with 
the  quick  perception  of  a  poetical  and  romantic  soul,  he  recog- 
nized  a  kindred  spirit. 

"  How  delightful,"  said  the  interesting  Augustus,  as  with  a  lofty 
nnd  martial  air  he  walked  beside  her  on  the  bridge,  "  how  delight- 
ful, how  heavenly  it  is  to  retire  from  the  strife  and  trouble  of  a 
heartless  and  unfeeling  world,  and  beneath  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  with  the  cool  breath  of  ocean  fanning  our  brows — "  and 
the  eloquent  Mortimer  with  a  theatrical  flourish  pointed  to  the  ex- 
tensive mud  flats — it  was  low  tide — which  covered  the  classic 
expanse  of  Back  Bay;  "  how  ecstatic,"  he  continued,  "to  pass 
those  moments,  brief  and  fleeting  though  they  are,  in  the  society  of 
those,  I  may  say  of  one,"  and  he  looked  feelingly  at  Lucy,  "  who, 
with  a  soul  ubove  the  common  herd,  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
sublime  inspirations  of  poetic  genius,  and  revel  in  the  celestial 
land  of  romance.  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  what  have  I — I — to  do 
with  sentiments  like  these  ? — I,  an  outcast  aud  friendless !"  and 
the  unhappy  Augustus  slapped  his  forehead  like  a  man  bent  upon 
the  annihilation  of  a  musquito. 

What  feelings !  what  sentiments  !  thought. Lucy,  as  with  a  lan- 
guishing air  she  responded  in  a  strain  equally  exalted. 

But  were  I  to  record  all  that  was  said  and  done  at  that  and 
subsequent  interviews,  my  tale — as  the  cat  said  to  the  monkey — 
would  extend  to  too  great  a  length.  I  could,  however,  go  011  and 
tell  how  Miss  Lucy's  dear  friend  finding  herself  completely  "  cut 
out,"  went  no  more  to  the  bridge,  and  instigated  by  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, wondered  how  any  lady,  with  a  proper  regard  for  decency, 
<m, /■  /  continue  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  whom  she  knew  nothing  ; 
and  how,  not  content  with  this,  she  circulated  reports  touching 
and  concerning  the  character  of  Miss  Lucy  Tompkins ;  and  how 
Miss  Lucy  Tompkins  treated  said  reports  with  sovereign  contempt, 
and  intimated  that  it  made  little  difference  what  such  a  creature  as 
that  Persimmon  said,  for  all  the  world  knew  what  she  was ;  and 
how  Miss  Tompkins  and  her  dear  friend  liccame  sworn  enemies, 
notwithstanding  which  she  continued  to  meet  her  beloved  Augus- 
tus upon  the  bridge. 

All  these  things,  I  repeat,  I  rould  tell,  and  more,  if  I  felt  so  dis- 
posed, but  with  that  characteristic  delicacy  and  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  for  which  I  am  noted,  and  which  has  won  for  mo 
the  respect  nnd  esteem  of  all  who  know  me,  I  refrain. 

'Twas  evening;  the  placid  surface  of  Charles  Uiver,  unruffled 
by  the  slightest  zephyr,  lay  calm  and  mirror-like,  reflecting  in  long 
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lines  the  towers  and  spires  of  the  city,  which  seemed  to  rise  from 
its  bosom.  The  busy  swallows  darted  hither  and  thither  in  quest 
of  their  tiny  prey,  and  the  sun,  as  if  wearied  with  the  march  of  a 
long  summer's  day,  sank  slowly  behind  the  western  hills,  tinging 
the  heavens  with  gorgeous  hues  of  crimson  and  gold,  while  along 
the  line  of  the  western  horizon  clouds  piled  one  above  another  in 
undulating  masses,  catching  the  last  glance  of  the  departing  day- 
god,  as  he  looked  back  upon  the  path  he  had  all  day  long  so 
steadily  pursued,  became  of  a  brilliant  purple,  growing  deeper  and 
deeper  as  the  light  faded,  until  they  assumed  a  blood-red  hue. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  that  Lu'-y  Tompkins  quitted  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  carefully  shutting  the  little  yellow  picket  gate, 
proceeded  towards  the  bridge,  her  thoughts  in  the  clouds,  and  h;r 
gaiter  boots  in  the  mud — it  had  been  raining  violently  the  day 
previous,  and  the  street  in  which  she  resided,  as  I  thoughtlessly 
have  neglected  to  state  before,  was  unpaved. 

As  she  approached  the  appointed  spot,  the  beloved  frock-coat 
was  seen  in  its  usual  attitude,  its  well-known  tails  fluttering  grace- 
fully in  the  evening  breeze. 

"Beloved  Lucy,"  ejaculated  Augustus,  when  they  had  been 
some  moments  in  conversation,  "only  say,  dearest,  that  you  will 
be  mine ;  never,  never  will  I  leave  this  spot,  until  the  agony,  the 
misery,  the  torture  of  suspense  is  removed.  Say,  dearest,  that  I 
may  presume  to  be  permitted  to  hope — say  that  you  will  be  mine." 

"  I  will,"  murmured  the  blushing  Lucy. 

"  And  when  V 

Now  these  two  words,  "  and  when,"  form  a  very  simple,  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  easily  answered  question  ;  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  struck  rather  harshly  upon  the  ear  of  Lucy  Tompkins 
— the  idea  of  marrying  and  giving  herself  up  entirely  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  the  man  before  her,  had  never  seriously  entered 
into  her  thoughts,  and  the  little  spark  of  good  sense  she  yet  re- 
tained caused  her  to  hesitate. 

The  kind  of  books  from  which  she  had  derived  her  ideas  of  life 
and  happiness  had  not  been  of  that  class  of  modern  novels  which 
may  very  properly  be  denominated  mathematical  works,  from  the 
arithmetical  certainty  with  which  the  denouement  may  be  arrived 
at — a  sort  of  rule  of  three  plot,  in  which  two  lovers  arc  given,  to 
find  a  priest,  and  in  which  search  they  arc  invariably  successful, 
and  "  live  happy  ever  after."  Her  idea  of  happiness  was  based 
upon  the  despairing  and  soul  harrowing  love  as  described  by  poets, 
and  which,  like  tTie  poets  themselves,  never  amouuts  to  anything. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  kind  of  love  which  the  soul  of  Au- 
gustus Fitz  Edward  Mortimer  pined  for — no;  however  satisfactory 
such  love  may  be  to  the  poets  aforesaid,  he,  like  a  sensible  man — 
and  for  which  I  honor  him — yearned  for  the  real  and  tangible,  and 
consequently  repeated  the  question. 

"And  wien  1 — you  hesitate,  Lucy,"  lie  continued,  with  a  melo- 
dramatic air.  "Am  I  then  doomed  to  this  bitter  disappointment ; 
but  hear  me — on  my  knees  I  swear  never  to  survive  this  dreadful — 
this  terrible — this — this — " 

The  almost  certiinty  that  he  would  at  once  adopt  the  romantic 
expedient  of  committing  suicide,  to  es  'ape  from  the  terrible  tor- 
ture which  her  hesitation  occasioned  him,  induced  Lucy  to  mur- 
mur some  inarticulate  words,  which  he  at  once  took  as  a  consent 
to  his  earnest  entreaties,  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  With  this  belief  he  rose  to  his  feet,  the 
contortions  of  his  interesting  features  indicating  his  happiness,  and 
the  expression  of  gloom  and  despondency  which  had  gathered 
upon  his  countenance,  vanished  like  oyster  soup  at  a  free  lunch. 

"  Beloved  Lucy,"  he  began,  and  would  have  continued,  but  for 
the  approach  of  a  gentleman  with  a  star  upon  his  breast,  and  a 
countenance  most  unromantically  indicative  of  good  strong  com- 
mon sense,  who  had  been  regarding  the  pair  quite  attentively  for 
some  minutes,  and  now  advanced  rapidly  towards  them. 

"  Hello,  Jim  Larkin !"  he  exclaimed;  "so  I've  found  you  at 
last — up  to  your  old  tricks,  eh — come  along,  my  fine  fellow,  I 
want  you ;"  and  he  made  a  grab  at  the  unfortunate  Augustus. 
Mortimer  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  eluding  his  grasp  with  the 
agility  which  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  he  skittled  across 
the  bridge  at  a  speed  which  defied  pursuit. 

Lucy  Tompkins  was  thunderstruck.  "  What !"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  back  in  horror.  "  Who  is  this  man  ?  isn't  he  Augustus 
Fitz  Edward  Mortimer — younger  son  of  Sir  Comfortable  Compe- 
tence V 

"  Why,  really,  ma'am,"  returned  he  of  the  star,  "  you  couldn't 
expect  me  to  say  positively  whose  son  he  is  ;  but  his  name  is  James 
Larkin,  and  he  has  been  a  supernumerary  in  one  of  the  theatres, 
but  what  with  cutting  up  such  shines  as  these,  and  mistaking 
other  people's  property  for  his  own,  he's  got  to  be  as  well  known 
at  the  police  court  as  any  of  the  justices." 

Lucy  Tompkins  returned  to  her  father's  house  a  wiser  and  a 
better  woman.  From  that  hour  her  visions  of  romance  faded,  and 
to  her  honor  l>c  it  said,  that  since  she  has  become  Mrs.  Spruggins, 
she  carefully  banishes  from  her  house  all  books  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  the  only  thing  resembling  a  poem  which  she  will 
allow  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  two  little  cherubs — who  look 
very  like  Spruggins  senior  as  seen  through  a  reversed  opera-glass — 
is  the  vision  of  judgment  by  my  late  friend  George  Byron,  and 
others  of  a  similar  humorous  character. 

Mrs.  Spruggins  has  also  so  far  overcome  the  aversion  which  she 
formerly  entertained  for  her  husband's  profession,  that  she  lias  in 
fact  rather  come  to  like  it — a  mammoth  ox  being  a  matter  of  no 
little  weight  to  her  mind,  and  an  early  shad,  as  she  now  views  it, 
a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

If  any  of  my  innumerable  young  lady  friends  think  that  the  cap 
here  presented  will  fit  them,  let  them  by  all  means  place  it  upon 
their  dear  little  heads  ;  for,  although  there  is  nothing  artistic  or 
showy  in  the  making  up,  they  will  find  it  useful  and  service- 
able in  the  moral  that  a  sensible  mind  will  deduce. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THERE  IS  SOUL-LIGHT  ABOVE. 

D  V    II  .  BICE. 

Why  do  wc  mourn  ?    There  is  much  to  ho  (find  for; 

Karth  may  ?row  dark,  hut  there-!*  soul-light  above; 
There's  a  thread  of  delight  in  the  weh  of  care  ever, 

There's  something  to  hope  for,  a  great  deal  to  love — 
Why  do  we  mourn  .'  , 

Why  do  we  pine  for  the  summer's  fled  roses? 

Like  us  they  are  borne  up,  and  built  by  the  soil ; 
Knowcwt  thou,  doubter — hast  felt  not  the  blessing — 

How  the  breath  of  a  flower  can  sweeten  life's  toil? 
Why  do  we  pine? 

Why  do  we  hope?    Disappointment  will  fret  us, 
And  laugh  at  our  dreams  ere  our  waking's  begun. 

Why  look  to  the  future?    That  will  not  forget  us— 
If  something  is  lost,  there  is  more  to  be  won — 
Why  do  we  hope  ? 

Why  do  we  work  ?    There  is  greatness  in  labor ; 

War  fashions  heroes,  but  we  give  thein  bread; 
Thrones  cannot  buy  what  the  peasant  hath,  priceless — 

Health  and  free  air — not  a  thorn  In  his  bed ; 
Why  do  we  work? 

Ought  we  to  mourn  ?    There  is  much  to  be  glad  for; 

Karth  may  grow  dark,  but  there's  soul-light  abovo, 
There's  a  thread  of  delight  through  the  web  of  care  woven, 

There's  the  heaven  we  hope  for,  and  something  to  love — 
Ought  wo  to  mourn? 


THE  BOOK  OF  FATE. 

A  CLASSICAL  LEGEND. 

IMITATKD  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

BY  FRAN'CIS  A.  DLRIVAGE. 

It  was  holyday  in  high  Olympus.  Jupiter,  f.ither  of  gods  and 
men,  with  the  ox-eyed  Juno  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  the 
laughing  Venus,  attired,  not  in  the  Bloomer  costume,  but  in  the 
primitive  garb  of  Adam's  Eve  and  Powers's  Greek  Slave,  pre- 
sided at  the  table,  which  was  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  Vulcan  had  furnished  a  few 
links  of  sausages  ;  Pomona,  a  capital  desert ;  Themis,  a  pate" a 
foie  yras  ;  Apollo,  a  dish  of  perdreaux  aux  truffes  ;  Bacchus,  sev- 
eral baskets  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  ;  Juno,  the  tarts  ;  Cu- 
pid, confectionary  kisses  ;  Esculapius,  sweetmeats  ;  Neptune,  a 
fine  salmon — in  a  word,  the  feast  was  at  once  sumptuous  and 
elegant. 

But  those  gods  were  sad  dogs.  They  had  no  temperance  soci- 
ety, and  were  continually  setting  the  very  worst  oxamples  to  their 
human  worshippers.  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed  the  wine 
circulated  freely.  Apollo  was  called  upon  for  a  song,  and  gave 
"  Shinbonc  Alley,"  followed  by  "  Dearest  May,"  accompanied 
by  himself  on  the  banjo,  all  the  immortals  joining  in  chorus. 

Minerva  launched  into  a  long-winded  eulogy  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  but  nobody  listened  to  her. 
Mars  and  Venus  slipped  away  unseen,  and  Bacchus,  after  an  in- 
sane attempt  to  light  his  pi[.c  at  a  decanter  stopper,  fell  under  the 
table,  where  he  lay  like  a  log.  Mercury  absconded  with  the  silver 
spoons,  and  Jupiter  walked  off  to  bed. 

After  a  nap  of  several  hours,  the  "  cloud-compeller "  aw ) 
and  collected  his  scattered  senses.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
hunt  for  his  book  of  fate,  that  dread  volume  which  contained  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  which  he  distinctly  remembered 
tucking  under  his  arm  for  safe  keeping,  when  he  retired  from  the 
company  of  his  illustrious  guests.  Alas  !  it  had  slipped  from  his 
unconscious  grasp,  and  had  fallen  to  the  earth. 

The  first  mortals  who  chanced  to  discover  the  book  were  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  the  captain  seized  it  as  a  valuable  prize.  He  was 
hastily  turning  over  the  leaves  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bank  note 
or  two  tucked  away  among  its  pages,  when  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  seeing  bis  own  name  staring  bin)  in  the  face  in  large 
capitals,  accompanied  by  the  following  startling  announcement : 
"  As  the  penalty  of  a  new  crime  by  thee  committed,  in  eight  days 
thou  shalt  be  hanged."  With  a  long  whistle  be  banded  the  book 
to  his  lieutenant,  who  read  for  himself  a  similar  destiny.  The 
book  passed  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the  troop,  and  very 
long  and  lugubrious  faces  were  produced  by  the  perusal. 

"  Diavolo !"  said  the  brigand  chieftain,  "  this  will  never  do. 
The  effect  of  this  sort  of  literature  appears  to  be  to  disgust  honest 
gentlemen  with  their  profession.  We  must  sell  it  to  our  friend, 
the  usurer." 

And  without  more  ado,  the  "  honest  gentlemen  "  sought  out  an 
equally  honest  Israelite,  with  whom  they  maintained  the  most 
amicable  relations. 

"  Here,  Isaac,"  said  the  bandit  chieftain,  "  is  a  book  for  you." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  reading,  thank  you,"  said  the  Jew. 

"But  this  book  teaches  you  bow  to  live." 

"  I  understand  that  very  well — the  secret  lies  in  one  word — 
money." 

"  But  just  look  at  the  binding.    It's  magnificent." 
"All  sham — sheepskin  and  Dutch  metal." 
But  finally  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  Jew  had  the  book 
for  a  song. 

"  Holy  father  Abraham !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  was  alone. 
"  This  is  a  prize,  indeed.  The  book  of  fate — the  knowledge  of 
the  future  !  That  means  the  arts  of  the  Cabala — the  philosopher's 
stone — the  art  of  transmuting  all  metals  into  gold.  But  let's  sec, 
in  the  first  place,  what  destiny  has  in  store  for  inc." 

With  trembling  hands  he  searched,  and  reud :  "  Thou  shalt 
die  in  prison." 


"  Lying  book  !"  exclaimed  Isaac,  the  Jew.  "  Was  it  for  this  I 
paid  away  my  hard-earned  coin  ?  I  must  sell  thee  at  any  rate. 
The  lord  of  the  manor,  my  next  neighbor,  is  rich  ;  he  shall  give 
a  hundred  zeecbins  for  thee,  and  so  I  shall  make  a  reasonable 
profit  after  all." 

The  old  Jew  repaired  to  the  lord  or  the  manor,  and  after  expa- 
tiating on  the  wonderful  virtues  of  bis  commodity,  modestly  do- 
manded  a  thousand  zeecbins  for  the  volume,  but  finally  contented 
himself  with  a  hundred,  wherewith  be  took  his  departure,  leaving 
it  in  the  hands  of  its  new  possessor. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  lost  no  time  in  consulting  the  oracle. 
After  finding  his  name,  he  read  :  "  Thou  art  rich  and  powerful  to- 
day ;  but  thou  art  a  debauchee,  and  thou  shalt  die  in  a  gutter." 

"  Impertinent  oracle  I"  be  exclaimed,  casting  the  book  from  him. 
"  What  ho,  my  vassals  !  Hun  after  this  rascal  Jew  and  give  him 
a  hundred  lashes,  with  my  compliments.  And  do  you,  Joseph, 
take  this  book  and  throw  it  in  the  lire." 

Joseph  took  the  book,  but  instead  of  obeying  bis  master,  traded 
it  away  with  a  travelling  mountebank,  for  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles. 

The  mountebank  mounted  his  little  stage,  and  assembled  his 
audience  by  sound  of  trumpet,  announcing  that  be  bad  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  future,  and,  for  a  certain  sum,  would  read  each  man 
his  destiny.  He  soon  realized  an  immense  fortune ;  all  bis  pre- 
dictions became  true,  but  the  populace  finally  rose  against  him, 
and  prepared  to  burn  him  for  a  wizard  ;  be  ran  no  danger  of  this 
fate  until  be  began  to  tell  the  truth.  Whereupon  our  man  of 
science,  employing  the  better  part  of  valor,  ran  away,  and  during 
his  retreat,  made  a  present  of  tho  book  to  an  old  man  who  lived 
retired  from  the  world,  in  a  hermitage. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  earth,  all  Olympus  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  thunder-launching  Jupiter  was  kicking  up  a 
tremendous  row.  Every  hole  and  corner  was  searched  for  the 
missing  volume,  but  to  no  purpose.    So,  at  last, 

11  Clreat  Jove  in  his  chair. 
Of  the  sky  Lord  Ma)  or," 

summoned  bis  light-footed  (and  light-fingered)  messenger  Mercury 
to  his  side. 

"  Mercury,  my  boy,"  said  the  cloud-compeller,  "  that  book  must 
be  found  ;  it  is  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  It  is  not  here,  that's 
certain." 

"  Perhaps  it's  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  It's  there,  most  likely." 

"  How  on  earth  am  I  to  find  it?" 

"  By  looking  for  it,  booby  !  Away  !  and  don't  stay  gaping 
here.    If  you  come  back  without  the  book,  look  out  for  thunder  1" 

Mercury  departed  on  his  mission.  After  having  ransacked  tho 
globe,  he  ascertained  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  old  her- 
mit, whom  he  found  quietly  sleeping  on  bis  bench. 

" My  dear  sir,"  said  the  celestial  messenger,  "excuse  me  for 
disturbing  your  nap.  But  the  fact  is,  I  come  in  search  of  yonder 
book,  which  is  the  property  of  the  gods.  It  contains  the  decrees 
of  Fate." 

Ah  !  indeed !"  said  the  sage,  smiling.  "  Well,  I  have  not  read  it." 
"  Really  ?  not  a  page  of  it  ?" 

"  Not  a  line — not  a  word.  Do  you  think  if  I  had  read  it  I  could 
have  slept  quietly  V 

"  What  shall  I  give  you  for  the  book?"  asked  Mercury,  fitm- 
bling  in  bis  pockets. 

"  Nothing.  I  resign  it  willingly.  The  knowledge  of  futurity 
would  be  a  fatal  gift  to  mortals.  Let  us  enjoy  the  present,  cherish 
ill'  memory  of  our  brief  moments  of  pure  joy,  and  shrit  Our  eyes 
on  all  the  rest.  This,  it  strikes  me,  U  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy, 
and  the  art  of  being  happy." 

"  Old  man,  you  arc  wise." 

"  Young  man,  I  am  old.  This  book,  in  my  estimation,  Is  nb'{ 
worth  a  farthing.    Take  it,  and  return  to  heaven." 

The  old  man  fell  asleep  again,  and  Mercury,  returning  tb  Olyffl- 
pus,  delivered  the  volume,  and  reported  that  he  had  found  oite 
wise  mun  on  the  earth. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Note  Book  or  an  Enulisu  Opium-Eateh.  By  THomas  dk  Qutncf.t.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    18mo.    pp.  294. 

Among  all  the  brilliant  essayists  of  the  19th  century,  none  is  more  thorough- 
ly original  than  Thomas  de  Cluinrcy.  Nor  has  he  been  surpassed  in  the  faculty 
of  enchaining  the  attention  of  his  readers,  even  In  the  most  metaphyswal  of 
his  essays.  Brilliant  and  profound  thoughts  abound  on  every  pnge,  and  re- 
ward a  frequent  perusal.  The  publishers  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  tho 
admirable  style  in  which  they  have  Issued  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  some  of  his  most  striking  essays. 

Female  Life  amonc.  the  Mormons  A  Narrative  of  Many  Years'  Personal  Ex- 
perience. By  the  Wife  of  a  Mormon  Elder,  recently  from  Utah.  New  York  : 
J.  0.  Derby.    1855.    12mo.    pp  449. 

This  book,  which  reads  like  a  romance,  purports  to  he  a  faithful  tun!  truth- 
ful narrative  of  the  experience  of  the  wife  of  a  Mormon  elder.  It  Is  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  though  the  story  hinges  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  marriage 
relations  of  the  Mormons,  there  Is  nothing  indelicate  in  the  treatment  of  tlio 
subject.  Some  of  the  "  situations,"  as  a  dramatist  would  say,  growing  nut  of 
these  relations  are  handled  with  considerable  power,  and  the  whole  tsxik  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  will  enjoy  the  widest  circulation.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co. 

My  Confession.  The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life,  and  other  Tales.  New  York  : 
J.C.Derby.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  31 6. 

A  series  of  stories  from  a  feminine  pen.  written  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
power  and  well-constructed.  The  hook  is  quite  readable,  and  will  doubtless 
have  a  run.    For  sale  by  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Doesticks — What  he  Says.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Kd.  Llvermorc.  1866. 
12uio.    pp.  330. 

The  hearty  laugh  provoked  by  these  quaint  and  extravagant  sketches  when 
they  first  appeared%i  the  newspapers,  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  now  that 
Doestlcks's  book  unmasks  Its  battery  of  fun.  In  a  style  of  audacious  eccen- 
tricity, the  author  has  bound  together  a  host  of  startling  truths;  and  under- 
lying the  surface  Is  a  series  of  pictures  of  New  York  life  which  will  be  keenly 
relished  by  the  initiated  Among  tho  best  things  In  the  book  are  "  Niagara." 
"  City  Target  Excursion,"  "  Running  with  the  Masheen,"  and  '•  A  Night  in 
the  Bowery.''  There  are  thirty-six  sketches,  all  abounding  In  humor.  For 
sale  by  Brown.  Bazin  &  Co.,  and  by  Fetrldge  &  Co. 

North  American  Keview.    No.  CLXVIII. 

The  July  number  of  this  valuable  publication  Is  unusually  interesting.  It 
contuins  ten  articles— among  the  most  popular  '  f  which  will  be  the  •'  Clubs  of 
London,"  "American  Society,"  and  "  Oymnastlcs."  "The  Persistence  of 
Physical  Laws  "  is  an  essay  characterized  by  deep  thought  and  great  learning. 
F.ir  sale  by  Crosby.  Nichols  h  Co..  Boston. 
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KARASU-RAZAR,  CRIMEA. 

The  scene  presented  below  in 
our  accurate  engraving  is  emphati- 
cally oriental  in  its  character. 
The  half-ruined  fountain,  with  its 
graceful  pillars  and  arches  on  the 
left,  the  camels  grouped  in  the 
foreground,  the  line  of  mosques 
and  minarets,  and  gardens  and 
private  dwellings,  hacked  by  stem 
mountains,  that  occupies  the  mid- 
dle distance ;  all  these  features 
could  only  be  found  in  combina- 
tion in  the  East.  Karasu-Bazar  is 
the  second  town  in  the  Crimea, 
and  contains  about  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  Russians,  Greeks, 
Tartars,  Armenians  and  Jews.  It 
is  an  interesting  field  of  study  for 
the  antiquarian,  as  it  contains 
many  ruins  and  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Russians  have  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt  it  since  their 
conquest  of  the  Crimean  peninsula, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  marts  in  the  Crimea,  its 
principal  articles  of  trade  being 
leather  (chiefly  morocco),  pottery, 
hardware,  tallow,  soap,  fruits,  com 
and  vegetables.  "  The  streets  of 
Karasu-llnzar,"  says  a  recent  trav- 
eller, "  are  filthy  and  ill-paved  ; 
and  the  shops  on  each  side,  de- 
fended from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
rude  verandahs  on  wooden  pillars, 
are  much  more  picturesque  than 
elegant.  Here,  as  in  most  Eastern 
towns,  separate  districts  are  allot- 
ted to  the  different  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise :  in  one  place  the  shops  are  full  of  whips,  belts,  slippers 
and  pouches,  made  of  embroidered  bright  Bed  and  yellow  morocco; 
further  on  nothing  is  visible  but  woollen  poods;  to  which  succeed 
stores  of  coarse  earthen  ware  ;  which  again  give  place  to  cooks 
and  bake  rs — each  having  his  own  peculiar  district.  Kurasu-Bazar 
possesses  the  largest  corn  market  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  price  of 
wheat,  corn  and  barley  all  over  the  country  depends  much  upon 
the  weekly  returns  of  the  current  price  in  tliis  town."  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Karasu-Bazar  stands  one  of  those  splendid  villas  which 
mark  the  progress  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  through  her 
newly-acquired  province,  and  which  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  at 
every  place  where  she  halted.  Every  town  which  she  intended  to 
honor  with  her  presence  was  duly  "informed  of  that  important 
event ;  and  the  inhabitants — not  out  of  love  for  their  conqueror, 
but  out  of  fear  for  the  Russian  general,  who  had  secretly  ordered 
it  to  he  done — worked  like  gal  ley-1,  laves  night  and  day  till  they 
had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  for  her  reception.  Several  (if 
these  pabsKS  were  destroyed  after  the  departure  of  the  empress  ; 
but  others,  like  that  of  Karasu-Razar  (which  now  belongs  to  a 
wealthy  Greek),  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  the  imperial  visit. 
They  usually  consisted  of  a  state  bedroom,  with  a  bath  adjoining, 
a  chapel,  a  ball-room,  reception  rooms,  and  apartments  for  her 
suite.  In  the  neighborhood  stands  a  mountain  of  a  curious  shape, 
with  steep  precipices  on  either  side, and  a  table-land  on  top,  acces- 
sible only  from  one  direction.  Here  the  Tartar  chiefs  and  popu- 
lation were  accustomed  to  meet  in  council  daring  important  crises. 


UNITED  STATES  COURT  HOUSE,  BOWDOIN  SQUARE,  BOSTON, 


The  surrounding  country  is  picturesqim,  and  is  watered  by  the 
river  Karasu,  or  Black  River,  which  gives  name  to  the  town.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  country  bears  this  character,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Crimea  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  producing  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  grain,  wine, 
silk,  and  tobacco  abundantly. 


V.  S.  COURT  HOUSE,  ROWDOIN  SQUARE. 

The  house  represented  above  will  be  readily  recognized  by  our 
readers.  It  was  sketched  by  our  artist  on  the  Spot,  and  is  an  accu- 
rate delineation.  It  is  depicted  as  seen  looking  from  the  Revere 
House.  It  was  originally  erected  for  a  private  residence,  and  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  an  old  family  mansion  of  the  past 
century.  It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  Temple 
of  Themis,  the  United  States  having  only  occupied  rooms  in  the 
city  court  house  by  sufferance ;  the  accommodations  there  being 
inadequate,  and  various  inconveniences  attending  the  holding  of 
federal  and  local  courts  under  the  same  roof,  the  transfer  was 
made  some  months  since.  On  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  seen  a 
portion  of  the  granite  church,  which  is  so  ornamental  an  object  in 
the  general  view  of  the  square.  It  is  quite  a  relief  after  driving 
or  walking  through  the  narrow  limits  of  Court,  Green,  or  Cam- 
bridge Streets,  to  emerge  into  an  opening  like  this  squire.  These 
spaces  an  so  few  and  far  between  in  this  city,  that  even  a  limited 
triangle,  like  the  area  of  Bowdoin  Square,  is  a  prcat  comfort. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  Knick- 
erbocker has  been  industrious 
enough  to  collate  from  a  stray  vol- 
ume published  some  years  "since 
by  Conner  &  Cooke,  the  annexed 
outline  history  of  the  Plague: — 
Among  the  earliest  plagues  men- 
tioned by  historians,  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Thucydides,  which,  in 
the  third  year  of  "the  Peloponnes- 
sian  war  ("four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Christ),  ravaged  Ath- 
ens, then  besieged  by  the  Spartans. 
The  plague  in  Jerusalem  (A.  I). 
27),  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  i9  described  by  Josephus. 
In  Rome,  the  plague  existed  (A. 
1).  77)  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ; 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ( 1 70),  when  it 
raged  over  almost  all  Europe  and 
Asia;  of  Commodus  (in  189),  and 
particularly  of  Gallienus,  (in  262), 
when  five  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  died  daily  in  Rome. 
From  that  time,  the  plague  has  al- 
ways continued  to  exist  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  raged 
particularly  in  the  populous  cities, 
for  instance,  in  Constantinople,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  544,  when 
one  thousand  grave-diggers  are 
said  to  have  been  insufficient  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead.  This 
terrible  plague  continued  its  rava- 
ges for  fifty  years,  with  but  short 
intervals.  In  565,  it  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  paths  intfuinaria, 
in  Treves  ;  in  5S8,  in  Marseilles. 
In  the  seventh  century,  it  was  in  Saxony.  In  823,  it  prevailed  all 
over  Germany,  and,  from  875  to  877,  was  particularly  malignant 
in  Saxony  and  Mi-nia,  as  was  also  the  case  in  !)64.  In  the  sev- 
enth century  it  broke  out  in  Germany  at  least  six  times,  mostly 
after  or  during  a  famine,  and  raged  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
was  believed  all  mankind  was  doomed  to  be  swept  away  by  it. 
This  unfortunate  belief  prevented  the  taking  of  effectual  means  to 
check  it ;  and  apathy  in  Suffering  was  considered  an  act  of  piety. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Jews  were  suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned the  wells,  as,  in  our  own  j  times,  the  Hungarian  peasantry 
suspected  the  nobility,  when  the  cholera  morbus  swept  away  so 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  in  fact,  the  ignorant  of  all  ages  have 
been  inclined  to  ascribe  general  and  far-spread  iiig  diseases,  whoso 
true  catnes  are  unknown,  or  disbelieved  by  them,  to  poisoned 
wells.  Thus,  when  the  ophthalmia  broke  out  in  the  Prussian 
army,  in  1813,  many  believed  the  French  had  poisoned  the  wells. 
Similar  notions  were  entertained  by  many  French  soldiers  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  which  swept  them  off  in  Egypt.  In 
the  tw.dfth  century,  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders. 
From  1347  to  1350,  it  traversed  all  Europe,  and  was  then  culled 
the  Mark  dtalh.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  raged  with  so  much 
violence.  Boccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  his  DtcSmenm,  has 
given  a  lively  description  of  its  physical  and  moral  effects  in  Flo- 
rence, in  1348.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  raged 
in  all  Europe,  accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  sufferings.  The 
historians  of  that  time  give  the  most  horrible  piiture  of  distress. 
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AMERICAN  OFFICERS  IN  EUROPE. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  that  three  offioers  of  the 
United  States  army  left  this  country  some  time  since  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  military  establishments  of  Europe,  but  more 
particularly  the  works  and  the  siege  operations  at  Sebastopol.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  our  government  to  detail,  from  time  to 
time,  regular  officers  to  investigate  the  condition  and  progress  of 
military  science  in  Europe.  Thus,  General  John  E.  Wool,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1830. 
In  pursuance  with  this  practice,  Major  Delaficld  and  Captains 
Mordecai  and  McLcllan  left  this  country  in  a  steamer  some  time 
since,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  reports  reached  us  that  they  had 
been  coldly  received  by  the  English  and  French  governments,  who 
would  not  allow  them  to  visit  the  allied  camp,  and  that  they  were 
also  denied  by  the  Russian  emperor  the  necessary  authority  to 
inspect  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  Russian  lines.  It  appears 
now  that  these  accounts  were  but  partially  true.  It  seems  that 
our  officers  did  not  receive  those  attentions  in  France  and  Eng- 
land which  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  treated  with  the  highest  consideration  by  the  Rus- 
sian officials.  At  Warsaw,  Prince  Paskiewitch  ordered  a  grand 
review  of  the  troops  under  his  command  expressly  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  American  visitors,  and  afterwards  they  were  offered 
their  choice  of  a  visit  first  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  an  immediate 
escort  to  the  Crimea.  They  preferred  the  former,  doubtless,  con- 
cluding that  Sebastopol  would  hold  out  long  enough  to  permit 
them  to  see  the  Russian  capital  and  the  siege  operations  besides. 
The  talcs  of  their  neglect  by  the  Russian  officials  were  doubtless 
manufactured  by  the  French  and  English,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  notice  how  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
has  so  excited  the  passions  of  the  belligerents,  that  they  arc  ready 
to  deny  manliness,  courtesy,  every  good  quality,  to  their  opponents. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Russians  are  all  unmiti- 
gated savages,  and  doubtless  they  return  the  compliment.  It  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  war,  that  it  perverts  every  generous  sentiment. 


California. — This  is  still  the  land  of  gold  to  some  theatrical 
speculators,  although  to  many  it  has  proved  less  a  land  of  per- 
formance than  of  promise.  In  four  months  Miss  Davenport 
cleared  $15,000  over  and  above  all  expenses — a  sum  that  used  to 
be  considered  a  little  fortune,  when  people  were  not  quite  so  ex- 
travagant as  they  are  now  a  days. 

Hot  Weather. — Our  good  friends  of  New  Orleans  crow  over 
us  when  strawberries  and  green  peas  appear  in  their  market,  but 
we  have  our  revenge  in  the  dog-days.  What  would  the  "  Can't- 
get-away  club  "  give  for  a  touch  at  Nahant  t 


Texas. — It  is  estimated  that  the  present  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Texas  is  600,000.  The  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  Southern  State. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Mr.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  has  invented  a  new  war  rocket, 
which  requires  no  stick,  and  which  carries  four  miles. 

....  An  artificial  composition,  made  to  resemble  perfectly  the 
finest  marble,  is  now  sold  for  table-tops  and  other  articles. 

....  American  iron  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  Scotch  or 
English.    It  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels. 

....  Charles  Dickens's  speech  on  English  legislative  reform  was 
the  keenest,  wittiest  and  most  humorous  ever  delivered. 

....  At  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  they  manufacture  plate  glass 
through  which  the  finest  print  can  be  read  without  spectacles. 

....  Newspaper  postage  was  entirely  abolished  in  Canada  on 
the  third  of  July.    We  shall  see  what  effect  it  will  have. 

....  Mr.  Dodge,  our  new  minister  to  Spain,  is  feted  and  made 
much  of  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Madrid. 

....  Sergeant  Morrow,  in  Fort  McHcnry,  is  on  trial  for  having 
whipped  one  Louis  Loupe,  a  drunken  soldier,  to  death. 

....  Jane  Boswell,  a  gipsy,  who  cheated  Mr.  Mixon  out  of 
$6000,  is  awaiting  trial  at  Philadelphia. 

....  The  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  the  wheat  at  Utah,  and 
the  "  saints"  are  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

....  A  New  York  alderman  charges  one  of  his  associates  with 
not  stealing  himself,  nor  allowing  others  to  steal.  Melancholy. 

....  Some  of  the  "  brave  volunteers  "  for  the  East,  at  Liver- 
pool, N.  S.,  don't  want  to  be  shot  in  the  Crimea. 

....  Two  parties  have  l>ecn  fighting  tu  it  armil  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

 A  Kentucky  doctor  calls  cholera  a  "  manifestation  of  the 

dying  phenomena  of  scorbutus."    Very  intelligible  ! 

....  Vcstvali,  the  great  Italian  singer  and  actress,  is  on  her 
way  to  South  Americn,  to  astonish  the  natives. 

....  They  have  had  a  tine  agricultural  season  in  Nebraska  this 
year;  so  have  wc.    Who  will  emigrate? 

....  Mr.  Burdick,  a  practical  builder,  of  New  York,  has  in- 
vented an  iron  wall  as  a  substitute  for  brick. 

....  Painted  pails  arc  said  to  impregnate  the  water  they  con- 
tain injuriously.    We  never  found  it  so. 

....  The  glow-worms  were  numerous,  in  one  place  on  Milton 
Hill,  this  year,  and  suddenly  disappeared. 

....  If  hypocrisy  is  the  tribute  paid  by  vice  to  virtue,  what 
taxes  some  people  are  saddled  with. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

We  have  placed  on  pages  88  and  89  a  fine  large  engraving  from 
an  accurate  drawing  of  Wier's  great  picture,  entitled  the  "  Embark- 
ation of  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft-Haven,  in  1 620,"  which  now  fills 
one  of  the  panels  of  the  rotunda  of  the  capital.  The  outline  and 
grouping  of  the  figures  is  well  rendered  in  our  engraving,  but,  of 
course,  no  hint  can  be  conveyed  of  the  rich  color  of  the  original. 
We  remember  seeing  it  when  it  was  exhibited  in  this  city,  a  few 
years  since,  and  being  favorably  impressed  with  its  merit  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
"  poor,  persecuted  flock  of  Christ,"  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  pleasant  English  homes  by  the  hard  and  bloody  band  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  bad  found  liberty  of  conscience,  but  little 
else,  in  Holland,  arc  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  a  western  wilder- 
ness, peopled  by  savages,  but  secure  from  a  more  ferocious  civiliza- 
tion. In  them  wc  behold  the  unconscious  founders  of  a  great 
empire.  Little  do  Carver,  Bradford  and  Winslow  think  that,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  centuries,  hundred  of  thousands  of  freemen, 
scattered  over  a  heritage  as  fair  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,  will 
trace  their  descent  with  pride  to  the  pilgrim  band,  will  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed.  The  great  and  indispensable  element  of  suc- 
cess— union — existed  in  full  force  in  the  pilgrim  community. 
"  Wc  are  knit  together,"  wrote  Robinson  and  Brewster,  in  1617, 
"  as  a  body,  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  viola- 
tion whereof  we  made  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we 
hold  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can 
discourage." 

A  company  of  English  merchants  supplied  the  capital  requisite 
for  the  accomplishment  oi  the  pilgrim  scheme  of  western  emigra- 
tion, and  two  vessels — the  Speedwell  of  sixty,  and  the  Mayflower 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons — were  provided  for  their  accom- 
modation. Of  these  vessels — both  of  which  could  accommodate 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  colony  at  Leyden, — it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Speedwell  never  accomplished  her  voyage,  ami  that, 
finally,  the  Mayflower  took  over  only  one  bundled  souls.  Wier's 
picture  does  not  represent  the  final  departure,  but  that  from  Delft- 
Haven.  Edward  Winslow  describes,  in  simple  and  touching  lan- 
guage, the  parting  of  the  brethren.  "  When  the  ship  was  ready 
to  carry  us  away,"  he  writes,  "  the  brethren  that  stayed  at  Leyden, 
having  again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  us  and  for  us,  feasted 
us  that  were  to  go,  at  our  pastor's  house,  being  large,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves,  after  tears,  with  singing  of  psalms,  making 
joyful  melody  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  with  the  voice,  there  being 
many  of  the  congregation  very  expert  in  music ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard.  After  tlTis, 
they  accompanied  us  to  Delft-Haven,  where  we  went  to  embark, 
and  there  feasted  us  again  ;  and,  after  prayer,  performed  by  our  pas- 
tor, where  a  flood  of  tears  was  poured  out,  they  accompanied  us 
to  the  ship,  but  were  not  able  to  speak  one  to  another  for  the 
abundance  of  sorrow  to  part.  But  we  only,  going  aboard,  gave 
them  a  volley  of  small  shot  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  and  so, 
lifting  up  our  hands  to  each  other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other, 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  we  departed." 

The  personages  represented  in  Wier's  painting  arc,  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson,  making  the  parting  prayer;  Elder  Brewster,  holding 
the  open  Bible  ;  Governor  Carver,  Mr.  Bradford,  and  their  wives, 
forming  the  central  group.  On  the  right  is  Miles  Standish,  with 
his  wife  Rose.  On  tho  left  arc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  the  parents 
of  Peregrine,  the  first  child  born  in  the  colony.  Other  figures  arc 
Capt.  Reynolds,  in  the  background,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  a 
bridegroom  and  bride,  the  latter  dressed  with  a  richness  which 
contrasts  with  the  severe  custom  of  the  Puritans.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  the  screw,  the  use  of  which  probably  saved  the  vessel, 
with  various  arms  of  the  period  grouped  together.  The  whole 
scene  carries  us  back  to  the  epoch  represented,  and  the  design  is 
certainly  a  highly  creditable  production  of  American  art. 


Boston  Enterprise. — It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  wc  shall 
have  a  line  of  steamships  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  the  success  and  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  About 
$2,000,000  will  be  required  to  build  four  first-class  ot'can  steam- 
ships, and  it  is  calculated  that  the  passage  will  be  made  from  port 
lo  port  in  eight  days.  We  are  one  day's  sail  nearer  to  Europe 
than  New  York. 


Lord  R  AO  LAX. — This  distinguished  officer,  whose  portrait  we 
lately  published  in  the  Pictorial,  has  sunk  under  disease  in  the 
Crimea,  lie  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  when  he.  undertook  the 
command.  lie  exhibited  throughout  the  campaign  unwavering 
Courage  and  coolness,  lie  was  a  tory  of  the  Wellington  school 
of  polities,  but  much  beloved  by  his  troops. 


Jenny  Lind, — This  distinguished  singer  has  never  appeared  in 
Paris.  When  she  docs,  we  fancy  the  French  critics  will  be  severe 
on  her  singing,  out  of  revenge  for  her  neglect  of  the  great  capital, 
which  regards  its  approbation  as  necessary  to  the  complete  fume 
of  every  public  celebrity. 


Fi  he. — It  will  take  some  time  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  II., 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  disastrous  fire  there.  But 
the  business  men  arc  energetic,  courageous,  and  have  abundant 
resources,  and  the  old  fable  of  the  Phoenix  will  be  repeated  in 
their  case. 

Laiior. — Out  west  the  cry  of  the  farmers  still  is  that  they  can't 
find  hands  enough  to  meet  their  wants,  even  at  high  wages.  Why 
will  so  many  able-bodied  men  starve  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  them  in  the  West  ? 


NATURAL  HISTORY.-BIRDS. 

The  last  illustration  of  the  present  number  is  a  full  page  engrav- 
ing of  several  striking  specimens  of  the  feathered  race,  from  tho 
pencil  of  the  same  artist  who  has  drawn  all  the  splendid  sheets  of 
our  natural  history  series.  These  engravings  are  executed  ex- 
pressly for  our  Pictorial,  and  at  great  cost.  No.  1,  of  the  page 
referred  to,  is  the  White  Pelican,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  India  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  southeast  of  Europe.  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
membranous  pouch  which,  when  distended,  will  contain  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  serves  as  a  net  to  scoop  up  the  fish  on  which 
the  Pelican  feeds.  When  not  in  use,  the  bird  contracts  it  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  No.  2  is  the  Gannct  or  Solan  Goose, 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  feeds  almost 
entirely  on  herrings.  No.  3,  the  Albatross,  is  a  huge  bird,  found 
in  the  southern  seas,  where  it  will  keep  close  to  vessels  for  the 
sake  of  the  refuse  thrown  overboard.  In  the  largest  specimens, 
the  expanse  of  wing  is  fourteen  feet.  No.  4,  the  Eider  Duck,  is 
found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides.  It  fur- 
nishes the  down  in  so  much  use  for  pillows  and  beds,  anil  which 
the  female  plucks  from  her  breast  to  line  her  nest.  No.  5,  the 
Stork,  is  found  extensively  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  Holland,  they  arc  encouraged  to  build  in  the  towns  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  build  a  sort  of  false  chimney  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. They  feed  on  rats,  mice  and  frogs,  and  are  not  indifferent 
to  cats.  No.  6,  the  Bernicle  Goose,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  resorts  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  in 
winter.  It  is  extremely  shy  and  difficult  of  approach.  No.  7,  the 
Great  Auk,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  circle,  but  sometimes 
seen  in  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland.  Its  home  is  on  the  sea- 
shore, it  never  being  found  inland.  The  wings,  from  their  diminu- 
tive size,  are  almost  useless,  and  the  position  of  the  feet  gives  the 
bird  a  perfectly  erect  attitude  when  sitting.  It  is  nearly  three  feet 
long.  No.  8,  the  Black  Swan — once  believed  to  be  a  myth, — is 
an  actual  inhabitant  of  Australia.  It  is  a  graceful  bird,  with  jet 
black  plumage,  excepting  that  the  quill  feathers  arc  white.  They 
have  been  domesticated  in  England.  No.  9,  the  mute  Swan,  large 
numbers  of  which  have  been  domesticated  as  an  ornament  to  tho 
pleasure-grounds  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  is  a  native 
of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Afloat  it  is  the  most  graceful  of 
birds,  but  it  has  an  awkward  gait  on  the  land.  No.  10,  the  Teal, 
is  the  smallest  of  our  wild  ducks.  It  flies  with  great  rapidity,  and 
is  a  difficult  bird  to  shoot.  Its  flesh  is  remarkably  delicate,  and 
much  sought  after. 


Somnambulism. — It  is  proverbial  that  sleep-walkers  achieve 
feats  which  they  would  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  would  certainly 
fail  to  accomplish,  when  in  possession  of  their  waking  senses.  A 
traveller  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  lately  got  up  in  his  sleep,  and  sprang 
through  an  open  window  across  a  court  into  another  window,  land- 
ing safely.    A  most  perilous  leap. 


Ex-Presidents. — The  British  people  were  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  of  our  ex-presidents  Fillmore  and  Van  Buren.  That 
men  who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth 
should  be  devoid  of  ostentation,  and  treated  as  equals  by  their 
fellow-countrymen,  appeared  to  them  inexplicable. 


High  Life  in  Paris. — The  boudoir  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
at  the  exhibition  palace  in  Paris,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  gem  of 
elegance  and  luxury.  We  arc  glad  that  the  French  people  like 
the  empress,  for  they  arc  heavily  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
imperial  establishment. 


Female  Medical  Students. — The  corner  stone  of  a  new 
homoeopathic  college  was  lately  laid  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  de- 
partment for  female  students  is  to  be  attached  to  the  institution, 
to  have  lectures  and  demonstrators  of  their  own  sex. 


MA1UUAGES. 


In  tlits  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wines,  Mr.  .loniithan  Hutch,  Jr.  to  Miss  Maria  li- 
ning; by  li*:v.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Freeman  A.  Lombard  to  Minn  Sarah  J.  A. 
l*aine,  both  of  Truro ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Sweazy,  Mr.  P.  Taylor  to  Mrs.  S.  B  Foxier; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Josiata  Ellery  Daniel)  to  Mis,-*  Prancei  B.  Wilkinson; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor  to  Miss  Sarah  V.  Dunbar;  bj  Kef. 
Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  William  F.  Stetson  to  Miss  Susan  Kmily  Durbar;  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Joseph  Damson,  Jr.  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Tallin. — At  Dorchester, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Jerome  T.  1*.  Heal,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Caroline  T. 
Blake. — At  Lawrence,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  George  Mitchell  to  Miss 
BUzabeth  Etlobardfion. — At  Plymouth,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Andrew  J. 
Bradford  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Cnnibell  —At  Fairhaven,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
Edwin  Evans,  of  Needliam,  to  Miss  Martha  P.,  daughter  of  the  officiating 
clergyman.  — At  Fall  Kiver,  by  llev.  Mr.  .W'aite,  Mr.  Stanley  (tore,  ol  Boston, 
to  Miss  Deborah  S  llathorn. — At  W  orcester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Greenwood  to  Miss  Annie  N.  Foskett. — At  Ncwburj  |>ort.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dwight, 
Mr.  (ieorge  W.  I'ike  to  Miss  Caroline  Augut-ta  Smith. — At  New  Bedford,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  llow,  Mr.  Charles  W.  1'ass  to  Miss  Kliza  A.  Cornell. — At  Springfield, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Gone.  Mr.  Donald  Cameron  to  Miss  Agnes  Nixon. — At  Lowed,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  ID  S.  Woodward  to  Miss  ClarindaA.  Bond. — AtSnlisbury 
Point,  by  Kev  Mr.  Baron,  Mr.  William  II.  Ames,  of  Haverhill,  to  Miss  Dolly 
C.  Bagley. — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Peter  Sexton  to  Miss  Amanda  F.  (ioodnow. — 
At  Walpole,  Nil.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  W  orcester,  of  Boston,  Mir.  Thomiut  Hitchcock, 
of  New  York,  to  Miss  Maria  Louisa  Centre. 


I  )  I  .  ATMS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Annum  Bartlstt,  Jr.,  21;  Mr.  Mathew  Dalton,  of  l.nkni, 
Longford  county,  Intend,  32 ;  Mrs.  CntottnaJ..  wife  of  Mr.  Abel  Whcelock, 
42. — Miss  Surah  I*.  \\  Inchcster,  formerly  of  Dorchester,  &2. — At  South  boston, 
Dr.  John  Colby  York,  26;  John  Xillson,  En.,  53.— Mr*.  Allen  S.,  wife  of  Mr. 
Georjn  Palmer. — At  Charles  town,  Mr*.  Huu,  t.ife  of  Mr.  Theodore  Sangje, 
20;  Miss  Susan  J.  B.  Sucker,  18.— At Hoxburr,  Miss  Santa  11.  Spofford,  30; 
lir.  Charles  Harsh,  40. — At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Susanna  Peine.  7*1- — At  8otner- 
vine,  Mr.  John  N.  Welch,  76. — At  Salem  .Htss  Mary  Carey,  90;  Mr*.  Hanni  h 
Lane,  lau*  of  Chichester,  N.U.,  79. — At  South  Danvcrs,  Mr.  Justus  Jones,  62. 
— At  Danvers,  Mr.  James  l'.  Pel  ton,  2t;. — At  Ksssx,  Miss  Lucretla  A.  It.  Hurn- 
bam,  17. — At  Gloucester,  Capt.  Edward  Daniels.  68»— At  Methuen,  Joseph  W. 
Carle  toil]  K*q. — At  Canton,  Mr.  Thomas  lliil,32. — At  Newbnryport.  Mies 
Fanny  Green  OUgh,  84;  Mrs.  Lydia  Lorcjoy  Cooper,  48.— At  Newbury,  Mr. 
John  l..  niton.  68. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  {Damn  Ayres,  64;  Mm.  Nancy  Stone, 
00;  Mr.  Aaubab  A.  Mixer,  34. — At  Northampton,  Mr.  Jonathan  Strong,  82  — 
At  Springfield,  Mr.  John  Phclan,  70;  Mr.  James  Martin, 22 .—At Sterling, Mr. 
Stephen  Sargent,  84.— At  llyanniti,  Mr.  Joseph  Bassett.  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner, 03  —  At  Plymouth,  Widow  Klinda  I'erry,  80.— At  Manchester,  N.  II., 
Hon.  Noyes  Poor,  60.— At  Portsmouth.  N.  II..  lion.  James  Pickering.  64. — At 
Windham,  N.  11.,  Mr.  Caleb  Low  Hrudiey,  formerly  of  Lowell,  42. — At  Lock- 
port,  X.  Y.,  Widow  Afenath  Wicker,  formerly  of  Northampton,  Mas-.,  83. — 
At  Calcutta,  March  6,  Mr.  Mclcher  Crawford  Klluis,  of  Charlestuwn,  20. 
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BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-BOOM  COMPANION. 


KDITORIAL  MELASiOE. 

The  Troy  Times  says  that  Miss  Martini  Rockwood  died  in 
Lnnsingburg,  recently,  from  the  effects  of  poison  contained  in 
some  maple  sugar  of  Which  she  had  partaken.  It  is  supposed  the 
poison  was  imparted  to  the  sugar  by  boiling  it  in  a  hrass  kettle, — 

a  faet  which  should  operate  as  a  warning  toothers.  A  few 

days  since,  a  man  went  to  the  depot  in  Holyoke,  just  as  tin;  ears 
were  starting,  and  took  the  shoes  off  an  infant's  feet,  as  part  pay 

for  a  debt  its  mother  owed  him.  The  Japanese  call  the  deified 

souls  of  ancient  heroes  their  "  rami's  "  (spirits  or  ghosts).  These 
defunct  heroes  are  supposed  still  to  interest  themselves  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  when  living  on  the 
earth.  The  Japanese  venerate  their  rami's;  they  answer  to  the 
heroes  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.    We  have 

read  somewhere  that  the  islands  of  Japan  swarm  with  them.  A 

complaint  has  been  preferred  against  the  sexton  of  the  new  ceme- 
tery at  Dundas,  C.  W.,  for  "  dunning  "  the  mourners  for  his  pay 

while  the  funeral  was  actually  going  on  !  Sir  David  Brewster 

is  of  the  opinion  that  the  moon  may  have  streams,  or  even  rivers, 
that  lose  themselves,  as  some  of  our  own  do,  either  in  the  dry 
ground,  or  in  subterranean  cavities  ;  also,  that  there  may  be  springs 
too,  and  wells  sufficient  for  the  use  of  men ;  and  yet  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  water  thus  diffused  may  be  insufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds,  and  consequently  for  the  production  of  rail:.  i  lie 
air,  he  thinks,  may  be  charged  to  such  a  small  extent  with  aque- 
ous vapor  that  it  descends  only  in  gentle  dew.  The  Knicker- 
bocker Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  Waterford,  N.  V.,  has  been 
declared  by  the  comptroller  of  the  State  to  l>e  a  fraudulent  con- 
cern. A  battered  specimen  of  humanity  appeared  before  the 

New  Orleans  recorder,  recently,  and  stated  that  he  wanted  to  make 
an  affidavit  against  a  man  named  Kagan,  who  struck  him  in  the 
lace  with  a  slung  shot,  and  cut  him  in  the  breast  with  a  knife, 
while  Kagan's  wife  l>cat  him  over  the  head  with  a  pewter  mug, 
and  their  son  shot  him  in  the  side,  tho  ball  passing  round  and  out 
of  his  back.    We  should  think  the  case  of  assault  was  pretty  well 

made  out.  The  attendance  at  the  Connecticut  Normal  School 

during  the  year  has  l>cen  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  former 
year,  there  being  now  295  pupils.  Assuming  the  nebular  theo- 
ry of  Laplace  to  be  true,  Professor  Loomis  supposes  that  the  out- 
ermost planet  of  our  system  was  first  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
man  ;  but  at  present  he  supposes  it  to  be  eighty  degrees  Mow 
aero,  and  that  humanity  has  long  since  censed  to  exist  there.  The 
temperature  of  Mars  he  supposed  to  be  ten  degrees  below  zero, 
and  in  Venus  he  supposed  that  the  polar  regions  were  the  only 
fit  place  for  the  aliode  of  human  beings.  By  an  act  of  the  Portu- 
guese government,  the  following  articles  are  made  free  of  duties 
in  American  liottoins,  when  imported  into  the  Cape  Verde  Islands: 

— corn,  corn  meal,  beans  and  rice.  Colonel  Mann  died  at  his 

residence  in  New  York,  recently,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  country,  ami  was  very  popular. 
He  gained  a  handsome  property  in  the  vocation  of  circus  proprie- 
tor, all  of  which  he  sunk  in  the  Broadway  Theatre.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  afflicted  with  the  dropsy.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  have  discovered  a  large  bed  of  coal  on 

their  lands,  which  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 

stone  foundations  of  an  ancient  church,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  have 
been  found  several  feet  l>clow  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  Ypsil- 
anfi,  Michigan.  The  corroded  and  encrusted  remains  of  a  church 
hell  were  also  found.  Centrally  situated  within  the  foundation 
walls,  were  ashes  and  mason  work,  where  fires  were  probably  kin- 
dled. The  remains  arc  regarded  as  those  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, though  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  early  French 

missionaries.  According  to  the  Norfolk  Herald,  the  spring 

crop  of  sweet  potatoes  has  turned  out  uncommonly  well,  and  im- 
mense quantities  are  being  shipped  to  the  Northern  cities.  The 

New  York  papers  are  rejoicing  that  the  Battery  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  loafers  who  sleep  there  will  not  be  equally  joyful  over  the 
circumstance. 

A  Miser. — A  prisoner,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  in  the  Indi- 
ana penitentiary  at  Jeffersonville,  died  lately,  leaving  property  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000.  He  was  at  the  time  undergoing  a  sen- 
tence of  two  years  confinement  for  having  committed  forgery  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  he  was  tendered  counsel  who  promised  to  clear  him  of 
the  charge  for  a  fee  of  5500.  The  characteristic  reply  was,  that, 
"  if  convicted,  the  sentence  would  only  be  for  two  years,  and  he 
didn't  think  he  could  make  Ids  expenses  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  penitentiary,  and  it  would  cost  him 
nothing  to  live  there,  and  lie  would  save  that  much  anyhow!" 


iUctnsibe  ($atl)cviiigs. 


Govern mkxt  Offices. — A  movement  is  on  foot  in  London 
for  obtaining  the  permission  of  government  to  close  their  offices  at 
one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  to  give  the  clerks  in  their  service  advan- 
tages similar  to  those  accorded  by  most  of  the  leading  merchants 
in  London.  The  practice  has  for  some  time  past  prevailed  in  the 
audit  office,  and  lnicn  found  to  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience 
or  delay  to  public  business.  Here  the  government  increases  the 
number  of  hours  work. 


The  World. — "  Two  laws  govern  the  world,"  said  a  celebrat- 
ed jurist,  "the  law  of  the  strongest  and  the  law  of  the  shrewdest." 
This  reminds  us  of  the  aphorism  attributed  to  Talleyrand  :  "  So- 
cictv  is  divided  into  two  classes — the  shearers  and  the  sheared. 
We  must  always  take  sides  with  the  former  against  the  latter." 


Broken  DP.— It  is  said  that  the  renowned  marrying  establish- 
ment, Gretna  Hall,  at  Gretna  Green,  is  about  to  be  demolished. 

POPULATION  of  New  Yobk  City. — The  census  marshals 
report  the  population  of  the  city  proper  at  750,000. 


Rhode  l-land  has  raised  the  salary  of  her  governor  from  $400 
to  the  more  respectable  sum  of  $1000. 

The  New  England  city  of  New  Bedford  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  world  in  the  ratio  of  its  population. 

A  new  moral  drama,  written  by  Louisa  Recder,  has  boon  suc- 
cessfully played  at  Cleveland  ;  the  authoress  is  said  to  be  a  niece 
of  Governor  Recder,  of  Kansas. 

A  man  was  lately  arrested  in  St.  Louis  for  stealing  goods  at  a 
fire.  On  examination  before  a  magistrate,  he  confessed  the  act, 
but  urged,  in  palliation  of  the  offence,  that  he  had  been  only  a 
month  in  the  country,  and  didn't  know  the  rules. 

The  Chicago  Journal,  alluding  to  the  faet  that  Mr.  Fillmore  had 
been  "  smiled  upon  "  by  the  (juccn  of  England,  says  : — "  We  know 
an  American  queen,  the  mothcrof  ten  sons,  all  living,  all  lulioring 
and  all  honest  men,  whose  smiles  would  be  worth  winning." 

Theodore  F.  Dcnniston  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  letters  from 
the  [tost-officc  at  Chicago,  ami  is  in  jail  on  $5000  bail.  The  U.  S. 
attorney  iiol.  prm'd  all  but  one  indictment.  His  sentence  will  be 
imprisonment  for  ten  years. 

Powers,  the  sculptor,  has  invented  a  file,  for  which  he  has  taken 
out  patent!  in  Euopa  and  America.  The  Knglish  cutlers  pro- 
nounce it  admirable,  and  say  that  a  "  royalty  "  of  half  a  farthing 
on  all  sold  in  that  kingdom  will  make  a  handsome  fortune. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  : — "  A  first  class  Shanghai 
cock  will  eat  as  much  com  as  a  horse.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
is  not  profitable  to  grow  Shanghais,  unless  you  can  buy  oats  for 
ten  cents  n  bushel,  or  sell  eggs  for  four  shillings  apiece." 

The  government  of  Rome  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting  in  the  Papal  States. 
Premiums  arc  offered  to  all  who  will  plant  trees  on  their  own  pro- 
perty, under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  their  district. 

The  shrivelled  up  dead  body  of  an  unknown  female  was  lately 
found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  was  licing  cut  down  by  a  Mr. 
Cozzens,  who  resides  in  the  southern  part  of  Campliell  County, 
Ky.    Great  consternation  prevailed  throughout  the  neighliorhood. 

The  Shelby  (Ky.)  News  says  that  recently  a  chicken  wiis  hatched 
out  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  James  Buford,  in  that  county,  with 
three  legs,  all  of  natural  length  and  perfect  in  form.  The  chicken 
was  alive  nnd  doing  well  at  last  accounts. 

The  Bobbins  and  Lawrence  Company,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  have  a 
contract  with  the  British  government  for  machinery  for  making 
arms  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  another 
with  individuals,  for  twenty-five  thousand  Minic'  rifles. 

The  census  marshal  in  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  reports  that  he 
found  there  a  woman,  twenty-three  years  old,  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  one  of  which  is  twelve  years,  next  eight,  third 
three,  last,  one.  The  eldest  was  of  course  born  when  the  mother 
was  ticrlre  yenrs  old. 

There  were  6853  deaths  in  New  Jersey  last  year,  of  which  over 
one  thousand  were  by  consumption.  'I  he  number  of  those  who 
died  under  five  years  of  age  was  266"  ;  and  there  were  355  l»e- 
twecn  70  and  80";  208  between  80  and  90 ;  57  between  90  and  100, 
and  three  over  100. 

Barnum's  latest  scheme  is  an  exhibition  of  daguerreotypes  of 
handsome  ladies,  which  he  invites  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Visitors  at  his  museum  will  vote  on  the  hundred  most 
beautiful,  who  will  have  rewards,  and  the  ten  handsomest  will  be 
painted  for  the  Paris  Book  of  Beauty. 

R  v.  Isaac  Braman,  of  Georgetown,  who  has  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85  years,  preached  lately,  and  took  part  in  the  com- 
munion service.  He  was  ordained  on  June  7,  1797.  He  was,  in 
July,  seen  in  his  shirt  sleeves  busily  engaged  in  putting  up  his  hay 
in  the  old  Puritun  style  of  hay-making. 

In  North  China  the  people  smoke  arsenic  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities with  their  tobacco.  These  people  are  said  to  be  strong, 
healthy  and  ruddy.  Dr.  Londe,  of  Paris,  an  accomplished  phy- 
sician, asserts  that  the  use  of  ursenic  in  this  manner — smoking — is 
a  remedy  for  tubercular  consumption. 

A  young  couple  recently  ran  away  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ami 
going  up  to  Alton,  III.,  were  married.  The  father  of  the  young 
lady,  after  a  diligent  but  unsuccessful  search  for  her,  met  the  father 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  thereupon  beat  that  gentleman  most 
unmercifully. 

Most  of  the  cars  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-trade  have  wooden 
springs.  These  are  simply  two  pieces  of  ash,  say  eight  lect  long 
and  six  by  two  inches  wide,  bolted  together,  nnd  supporting  the 
lioxes.  As  the  result  of  three  years'  experience,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  wooden  springs  is  but  one-third  that  of 
steel,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  less  than  one-half. 

A  petition  for  relief  has  lieen  forwarded  to  President  Pierce,  by 
a  party  of  Germans  now  imprisoned  at  Melville  Island,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. They  state  that  they  were  hired  in  New  York  to  go  to  that 
place  to  work,  but  that  on  arriving  there  they  were  offered  the 
alternative  of  enlisting  for  the  Crimea  war,  or  imprisonment,  and 
that  they  chose  the  latter. 

A  little  girl  in  Gilmanton,  N.  II.,  has  been  detected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  goitig  a  short  distance  from  her  home  to  play  with  black 
snakes.  She  was  found  with  a  large  one  coiled  by  her  side,  and 
another  in  her  lap.  Her  fascination  is  so  complete  that  she  told 
her  friends  if  they  killed  these  reptiles  she  knew  of  others  that  she 
could  play  with. 

The  Albany  Register  says  Mr.  James  McKinney,  baggage-man 
on  the  Utica  accommodation  train  of  the  Central  Railroad,  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  upwards  of  eighteen  years, 
and  has  all  that  time  been  "on  a  train.  He  has  ridden,  during 
those  eighteen  years,  but  little  less  than  seven  hundred  tlmusatid 
tilth  s  ! 

Edward  K.  Powers,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  died  suddenly  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  lately,  aged  62.  Mr.  Powers  was  a  native  of  Bernards- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  has  given  the  town  of  Beniardston  the  munificent 
donation  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  is  forever  to  lie  used  for 
the  puqiose  of  schooling.  Mr.  Powers  also  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

At  the  Florence  exhibition  there  was  a  singular  specimen  of 
modern  invention — a  petrified  human  hand  !  A  Florentine  phy- 
sician and  naturalist  named  Gergarto,  who  accompanied  Chom- 
pollion  on  the  Egyptian  expedition,  soon  after  his  return  produced 
specimens  of  petrified  flesh,  anrl  thus  preserved  the  bust  of  a  young 
female  so  beautifully  and  perfectly  as  to  resemble  strikingly  the 
flesh  of  one  just  dead. 

Andrew  Haymaker,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  who  has  been  blind 
in  one  eye  for  fifty-four  years,  in  consequence  of  a  film  growing 
over  it,  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  court  house,  in  that  place, 
while  a  numlier  of  men  and  boys  were  playing  ball.  The  ball, 
projected  with  great  force,  struck  him  in  the  blind  eye,  completely 
removing  the  film  and  restoring  sight.  Considerable  inflammation 
followed,  but  it  subsided,  and  the  sight  is  good. 


.forciqn  2icme. 


The  typhus  fever  is  making  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland. 

As  it  is  feared  there  will  he  a  deficiency  of  water  nt  Liverpool 
this  year,  it  has  liccn  resolved  to  water  the  streets  with  sea  water. 

There  is  among  diplomatists  abroad  a  growing  feeling  that 
there  will  soon  lie  war  between  France  and  Austria.  This  idea 
prevails  extensively. 

A  French  saratit  ascrilx'8  the  unusual  rains  and  atmospherical 
disturbances  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  to  the  prolonged  and 
terrible  cannonade  in  the  Crimen. 

In  the  province  of  Pegu,  recently  added  to  the  territory  of  tho 
East  India  Company,  t-renty-jicr  hundred  Karens  have  during  the 
year  put  been  added  to  the  churches. 

A  society  for  enabling  liberated  convicts  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica was  formed  two  years  ago  nt  Dramman,  in  Norway,  and  it  has 
already  sent  out  thirty-two  persons,  all  of  whom  are  doing  well. 

The  capture  of  the  Mamelon,  on  the  7th  of  June,  cost  the 
French  more  than  cither  of  the  great  battles  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz  or  Jena  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  single  out-work  of  a  besieged 
fortress. 

A  loan  is  to  lie  contracted  by  the  Western  Powers,  on  account 
of  Turkey,  to  the  extent  of  .£4,000,000.  The  general  impression 
is  that  one-half  of  this  will  be  raised  in  London  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  English  government,  and  the  other  half  in  Paris  by 
the  French  government. 

Russia  is  said  to  be  getting  sick,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  public 
feeling  is  becoming  more  depressed,  and  Sebastopol  is  considered 
us  good  us  lost.  The  resources  of  the  empire  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  drain  of  war  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto  expected, 
and  discontent,  it  is  admitted,  is  spreading  in  the  capital,  as  pro- 
visions are  high  anil  trade  stagnant. 

A  French  officer  near  Sebastopol,  was  knocked  down  by  the 
wind  of  a  cannon  ball,  the  shock  being  so  severe  as  to  cause  a 
paralysis  of  his  tongue,  so  that  he  could  not  speak.  He  return- 
ed to  Marseilles  and  placed  himself  under  electric  treatment  ;  af- 
ter a  few  shocks  he  could  move  his  tongue,  and  at  length,  alter  an 
unusually  powerful  shock,  his  speech  was  restored,  and  he  fully 
recovered. 


Saabs  of  <£olb. 


....  What  is  time  worth  ?    Ask  death-beds ;  they  can  tell. — 

Young. 

....  All  history  is  but  a  romance,  unless  it  is  studied  as  an 
example. — Rev.  G.  Uroley. 

....  Unless  your  cask  is  perfectly  clean,  whatever  you  pour 
into  it  turns  sour. — Horace. 

  The  scorpion,  falsehood,  coils  round  in  its  perplexity,  and 

fixes  its  sting  in  its  own  head. — Coieridije.. 

....  The  best  notion  that  we  can  conceive  of  God  maybe, 
that  he  is  to  the  creation  what  the  soul  is  to  the  liody. — Shenstone. 

....  Sound  logic  is  the  sinews  of  eloquence.  Without  solid 
argument,  oratory  is  empty  noise,  and  the  orator  is  a  dcclaimer 
or  a  sophist. — /la:  row. 

....  I  am  convinced  how  easily  the  mind  may  be  overturned  ; 
our  reason  -is  like  gunpowder,  easily  inflamed,  and  but  requiring 
a  -park  for  its  explosion. — (asonora. 

....  I  am  very  sure  that  any  man  of  common  understanding 
may,  by  culture,  care,  attention  and  lnlior,  make  himself  whatever 
he  pleases,  except  a  great  po?t. — Chesterfield. 

....  Be  not  surprised  if  the  progress  of  intellect  is  so  often 
useless  for  virtue ;  nothing  is  more  easily  explained — namely, 
that  virtue  arises  from  another  source. — Aime"  Martin. 

....  Without  art,  a  nation  is  a  soulless  body  ;  without  science 
a  straying  wanderer.  Without  warmth  and  ligbt,  nature  cannot 
thrive,  nor  humanity  increase  :  the  light  and  warmth  of  humanity 
is  "art  and  science." — Kozlnt). 

...  A  good  ear  for  music,  and  n  taste  for  music,  arc  two 
very  different  things  which  ore  often  confounded  :  and  so  is  com- 
prehending and  enjoying  every  object  of  sense  nnd  sentiment. — 
Green*. 

....  To  gain  knowledge  and  money,  to  always  join  these  two 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  and  more,  in  order 
that  we  may  more  and  more  consume  ;  is  the  motto  of  this  century. 
Where  is  glory  and  virtue,  I  ask  > — Kozlay. 


Joker's  Uuogct. 


"  Every  vice  fights  against  nature."  What  a  battle  must  be 
eternally  going  on,  then. 

A  young  gent  in  Schenectady,  suffering  from  too  strong  sensa- 
tion of  the  more  tender  feelings,  defines  his  complaint  as  an  at- 
tack of  /nss-itude. 

An  old  offender  was  recently  introduced  to  a  new  county  jus- 
tice as  John  Simmons,  alias  Jones,  alias  Smith.  "  I'll  try  the 
two  women  first ;  bring  in  Alice  Jones." 

A  facetious  fellow  nt  Newport  asserted  that  they  never  took 
snuft'  in  his  State ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  half  a  dozen  sneezes  would 
be  equal  to  an  earthquake  in  such  a  small  compass." 

In  Arkansas,  after  asking  your  name,  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  Wall,  now,  what  war  yer 
name  afore  ye  moved  inter  them  parts  1"  It  is  a  way  they  have. 

At  Hull,  a  few  days  since,  a  gentleman  said  he  should  like  to 
sec  a  Ixiat  full  of  ladies  adrift  on  the  ocean,  to  see  which  way  they 
would  steer.  "  O,"  said  a  lady,  "  that's  easily  answered — they 
would  steer  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  lie  sure." 

At  the  battle  of  Spires,  a  regiment  had  orders  not  to  grant  any 
quarter  ;  and  an  unhappy  enemy,  wounded  and  disarmed,  begged 
hard  for  his  life  from  one  of  its  officers.  Touched  with  his  situa- 
tion, the  other  replied,  "  I  pity  your  misfortune,  and — ask  any- 
thing else  but  that,  and  u|K»n  my  lionor  I  will  grant  your  request." 

The  witty  Sidney  Smith,  being  visited  by  Jeffrey,  who  came 
riding  a  young  donkey,  thus  hailed  the  latter  : 

Witty  as  Hnratiua  Fl:  

As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus ; 

Short,  though  not  so  fat.  as  Bacchus, 

Riding  on  a  little  jackass. 
Fond  mother  (showing  off  her  son  to  the  parson) — "  Would 
you  believe  it,  sir?  be  can  read  fluently  in  any  part  of  the  Bible, 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  catechism  anil  can  weed  onions  as  well  as 
his  father  !"  Hopeful  son — "  Yes,  sir-ce,  and  yesterday  I  licked 
Ned  Knwson,  throwed  the  cat  in  the  well,  and  stole  old  Smith's 
gimlet." 
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NOTICE  TO  A  DVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bein^  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  rents  per  line,  in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  mid  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BEST  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

A  COMPLETE    NARRATIVE  OF  THE 

WAR  IN  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 
Written  in  a  Tent  in  the  Crimea. 
BY  MAJOR  E.  BRUCE  HAMLEY. 

AUTHOR  Or 

"LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD." 

WITH  A  MAC  OK  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  WAU. 
12nio.  Paper  Cover*,  37  1-2  cents. 
An  unusually  large  edition  of  this  work  was  exhausted 
within  a  few  (Jays  after  its  publication.  The  fivor  with 
whieh  it  has  heen  received,  has  induced  the  publishers  to 
procure  a  NEW  MAI*,  engraved  expressly  to  illustrate  its 
contents.  The  reader  will  find  all  the  principal  localities 
carefully  laid  down  in  this  map,  together  with  the  route 
of  the  allied  armies,  marked  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the 
places  of  the  battles. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
VISITS  TO  EUKOPEAN  CELEBRITIES,    liy  William  B. 
Sprague,  D.D. 

MY  MOTHER.:  or,  liccollections  of  Maternal  Influence. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS :  or,  The  Story  of 
my  Education.    By  Hugh  Miller. 

MY  KIltST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PEO- 
PLE.   By  Hugh  Miller. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  EGYPT.    By  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

A  CRUISE  IN  THE  NORTH  STAR..  By  J  O  Choules.D.D. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  GRANDMOTHER.  By  a  Lady  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

69  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.       aug  11 

PRESIDENT  MAHAN  ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

WE  shall  publish  on  Monday,  August  6th,  MAHAN'S 
GREAT  WORK  in  reply  to  the  Spiritualists.  The 
author  is  an  intellectual  ginnt.  and  has  handled  the  sub- 
ject in  a  most  masterly  manner.  It  is  a  book  which  will 
create  a  commotion.    Price,  #1. 

JOHN  P.  .1EWETT  &  Co,  Publishers, 
aug  11  Iw  Boston. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

BAKER'S    CHURCH  MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker.  It  will  be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season. 

aug  4      3t      JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

LADIES 

are  solicited 

TO  USE 

DICK'S 

SPOOL  C  0TT0J1. 

A8E  roR  IT 

wnrjt 

SHOPP1NO. 

Robert  Looaw  &  Co.,  51  Dey  Street,  New  York,    jn  30 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  tbey 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  mouths,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  fnll 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WORLD  RENOWNED  KATHA- 
1RON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  for  onlv  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  ft  Co  ,  Proprietors, 
june  30  eop4t  63  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  Iom  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1 .  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  '  tf 

JOHN  DICK  A  SONS'  SI'OOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  In 

New  York,  of  ROBERT  LOGAN  ft  Co.,  51  Dev  St. 

Boston, of.  BURNIIAM  WELTON  ft  Co.,!*;  Milk  St. 

Piiilapelpiim,  of.  J  W.  KARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore  of  D.  MdLVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of  8TELLMAN,  HINRICHS  ft  Co. 

RiCHHOND}  Va.,  D.  II.  LONDON. 

june  9  8m 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NB.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  jnne  16 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-ston  house  In  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  In 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 

T\YER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  most 
S  r  valuable  and  cheapest  family  medicine  that  can  be 
used.    Sold  by  druggifcts  generally.  aug  11 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 
TILE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TDE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 18o5,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  68  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each, OI 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  par  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthlt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  ptipcr,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
P0EM3, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  abo  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  cither  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisufc  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OF  AUGUST  NUMBER. 

The  Fortune  Hunter  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 

Friendship  C.  O.  Sawyer. 

The  Yarn  of  the  Watch  E/lgar  S.  Farnsworth. 

Touch  not  the  spnrklin"  Wine  John  K.  Thomas. 

A  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Dooks  Fred.  Ward. 

A  Prayer  Effie  Gray 

The  Heir  of  Alburn  House  Paul  Cm/ton. 

Give  me  sweet  Music  T.  D.  Wilkins. 

Wild  Kate  Eva  Carroll. 

The  Prize  Leap  Mrs.  E.  Wellmont. 

Summer  Maru  Dell. 

The  Gipsey  Girl  M  M.  BaUou. 

Why  thus  sad  ?  K.  Griffin  Staples. 

The  Tailor's  Wish  Martin  S.  Wing. 

My  Childhood's  Home  Tamar  Anne  Krrmode. 

The  Russian  Serf.  William  Mackintire. 

hove  

Curing  a  Joker  Austin  C.  Burdirk. 

Home  Sarah  Kinraid. 

The  Robber  Baron  Philip  Lee.  Jr. 

Thoughts  of  Home  J  C.  Gardiner. 

Katy's  Husband  Emily  R.  Page. 

Questions  on  Love.  Finley  Johnson. 

The  Mysterious  Creole  Lieut.  Murray. 

Bitter  and  Sweet  R.L.  Weed. 

The  Indian  Lover  Blanche  D'Artois. 

Ada  Grey  Lizzie  Linton. 

The  Phantom  Friar  Augustine  J.  H.  Duganne. 

The  Robin's  Nest  G.  W.  Bungay. 

Friends  and  Fortune  The  Old  '  Un. 

The  Page's  Revenge  Fret/erirk  W.  Saunders. 

A  Mysterious  Burglar  Alexander  W.  Laudirdale. 

Editor's  Table  

Writing  for  the  Press — Victimizing  Eminent  Men — The 
Lessons  of  Hard  Times — The  Gardens — The  Rich  Men  of 
New  York — The  Great  Paris  Exhibition — Nice  Chums — 
Duelling — Napoleon  a  Poet — Foreign  Miscellany — Re- 
cord of  the  Times— Merry  Making. 

A.  W.  L  ADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  whieh  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Pianct,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WARER00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  hare  jnst  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of  large  quarto  sine,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,  FISHING,  AND  HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  thoso  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  8EM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVK  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty -five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACH KKS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
Illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St*.,  Boston. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  every  family  should 
have  a  remedy  for  bowel  complaints  on  hand;  and  wc 
believe  Dr.  Wilson  s  Powder  to  have  all  the  merit  he 
claims  for  it. —  Christian  Freeman. 


FURNITURE 

AND 

CARPETING. 

Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  S  Union  Street, 
corner  of  North,  and  124  &.  126  Hanover  Street. 
A.  II .  ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Rich  Parlor,  Dining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY  WOODS, 

Vir,  Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN  GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Etc. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  MATTRESSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHEKS,  KILN  Dili  ED. 
The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 
and  Low  Priced 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

0=*  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.   Call  and  see  bepore  purchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  AND 

CARPET  WAREHOUSE, 
Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &,  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  12t>  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  Euglish  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Al^o,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

Dr.  A.  B.  HADDOCK'S 
CELEBRATED  WORK  ON  INHALATION. 

IN  THE  TREATMENT  AND  CURE  OP 

CONSUMPTION.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS.  AND  OTHER 
DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 
BY  MEDICAL  INHALATION. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS  nv  DR   CHA8.  GREENE. 

First  American  edition,  from  fifth  London  edition,  where 
it  has  had  an  unprecedented  sale. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  invalids,  and  the  medical  profession  generally.  For- 
warded free  of  charge,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents; 
cloth  (gilt),  one  dollar.        C.  \\.  VAN  I10KN&  Co.. 

No.  92  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
subjoin  a  few.  from  many  commendatory  notices 
and  reviews  from  the  English  and  American  medical  and 
other  journals : 

"We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.  It  will  repay, 
not  only  a  serious  consideration,  but  a  patient  trial  of  its 
merits. — London  Medical  Journal.  Dec.  13.  1845. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
suffer  from  Consumption,  Asthma,  or  Bronchitis,  should 
be  brought  iuto  extensive  circulation. —  Oxford  University 
Herald,  N>v.  7.  1846- 

Dr.  Maddock  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, and  whatever  there  is  good  in  inhalation  of  medi- 
cated vapor,  he  seems  to  have  ability  to  extract.  We  fear 
the  profession  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  this 
mode  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  laboring  under 
this  class  of  diseases. — New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  June, 
1856. 

[From  Prof.  James  Bryan,  editor  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. "] 

Dr.  Maddock's  book  on  inhalation  is  one  of  the  few 
which  have  been  issued  from  the  English  press  on  this 
subject.  .  Its  re-publication  in  this  country,  with  the  judi- 
cious notes  of  Dr.  Greene,  will  add  to  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  hoped,  excite  some  in- 
terest in  the  medical  profession  on  the  subject  of  inhala- 
tion, as  arme-ins  of  treating  pulmonary  affections.  With 
the  addition  of  modern  discoveries  in  physiology,  this 
mode  of  treating  these  diseases  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  some  atonement  made  for  the  long  neglect  which  in- 
halation has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  medical  men. 

James  Bryan,  M.  !>.. 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 
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NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

COUNTRY  LIFE :  ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  PENIMORE  COOPER, 

Author  of  "Rural  Hours,"  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 
from  designs  by  Dopier.  1  vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1  50; 
extra  gilt,  #2. 

%*  The  publishers  forward  all  their  publications  free 
of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  within  3000 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  M  Rural 
Hours'* — the  talented  daughter  of  our  great  Novelist. — 
New  York  Daily  Newt, 

Miss  Cooper  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
New  York  Crayon. 
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and  mostattnictivc  parlor  ornaments  in  the  si  wipe  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  41*>  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  mid  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  In  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  £3  per  volume. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 
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SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  Illumined  journal  ha! 
been  vastly  Improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  pag« 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Turn  p.  Dollar* 
per  aunum.  or  Ten  Copies  for  &20,  being  actually,  with- 
out  exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  Wc  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. —  Dtm.   Union,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
In  the  world.—  Christian  Advocate,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballon  «eems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middletown  (Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  typej  superior  illustrations,  and  a  nch  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  {Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New* 
ark  (N.  V.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  Waneville  [Arkansas) 
Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  In  the  world. 

—  Lycoming  Gazette,  William  sport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. —  Subscriber's  letter, Beaufort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballon'e 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  Gazttte,  Boston. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
$3  a  year. — Mississippi  Republican. 

Mr.  BaUou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  mnch  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumintd  journal  contains. — Lady  mtsermrU  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times.  Il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  yean 
hence! — Alabama  Sentmel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautifal  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub* 
scribe^s  letter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Da-ly  Times. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifullt  illustrated  with  numerous  acenrate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ship* 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  tbs 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  t>pe.  presenting  in  its  dip- 
chanical  execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  Thewhols 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  page*. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  aboat 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  on t 
year,  #3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  as  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  sevtntce%th  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou'b  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

OCP*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston, 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  anil  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tiles,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neatrul ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  r\rr.R  ron  tub  million,  »ud  a  welcomo  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

Itcontaiiit*  the  lorcign  and  domestic  new.,  of  the  day, 
po  condensed  ad  to  present  the  greatest  ponnihle  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertfecmcutA  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  olTering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tiik 
m  vmmoti!  S17.&,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  nnrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  Is  under  tho 
most  flnished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fur  exceeds  thnt  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  tho  Union,  with  tho  oxception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TEHMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  82  00 

4  subscribers,  14     "    7  00 

10        "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  n»  sixteen  snbsrrlbcrs  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  reeelvo  tho  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tub  Fun  or  OUR  Ukion,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  eteVy 
Saturday,  by  U .  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BOSTON  MARKET  HOUSES. 
If  the  good  people  of  Boston  die  of  starvation,  it  will  not  be 
certainly  for  lack  of  well  supplied  market  houses.  Mr.  Kilburn, 
the  artist,  has  very  tastefully  grouped  together  a  set  of  accurate 
sketches  of  our  principal  market-houses,  with  emblematic  flower, 
fish,  fruit  and  game  pieces,  thus  presenting  at  one  view  our  promi- 
nent sources  of  supply.  In  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  prize  ox,  is 
that  noble  structure,  Quincy  Market,  which,  bounded  by  Merchants' 
Row,  South  and  North  Market  and  Commercial  Streets,  extends 
over  an  area  of  about  535  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  This 
fine  building,  the  material  of  which  is  granite,  was  erected  during 
the  mayoralty  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  senior,  and  will  remain 


an  honorable  monument  of  his  administration.  Prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  building,  the  lower  story  of  Faneuil  Hall  was  occu- 
pied as  a  market-house,  and  the  adjoining  square  was  crowded 
with  country  carts,  loaded  with  farm  produce.  This  market  was 
the  great  resort  of  the  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  though 
Boylston  Market  (seen  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  our  en- 
graving) principally  supplied  the  residents  of  the  South  End.  At 
that  time  there  were  fewer  provision  stores  than  at.  present,  but  the 
business  of  peddling  out  meat,  fish  and  country  produce  was  quite 
extensive.  The  main  entrance  to  Quincy  Market  is  from  the  west 
front,  opposite  Faneuil  Hall ;  the  east  front  on  Commercial  Street 
is  finished  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  with  a  row  of  solid 


granite  columns.  From  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
streets  on  either  side  are  densely  packed  with  country  carts,  from 
which  the  retailers  purchase  their  supplies.  Butchers'  stalls  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  but  fruit,  butter,  cheese  and  vege- 
tables are  sold  there  in  abundance.  The  fish  market  occupies  the 
easterly  extremity.  The  South  Market,  shown  in  the  upper  left 
hand  comer  of  the  engraving,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building 
situated  on  Beach,  between  Lincoln  and  South  Streets.  The 
Williams'  Market,  depicted  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  is  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Dover  Streets,  and  the  Gerrish  Mar- 
ket, on  the  other  side,  a  noble  brick  building,  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Portland  and  Sudbury  Streets. 


PUBLIC  MARKET  HOUSES  IN  BOSTON. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  liiillou's  IMctorinl.] 
— on, — 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 

liV  ARTHUR   StOBTOW,  A.  M. 

[*c  oxt  i  x  r  k  d.  ] 

CIIAI'TKll  XV.— [CONTIM  KI.-l 

Tonio  was  buried  in  a  profound  sleep.  Roused  by  a  rough 
shake  of  the  shoulder,  he  started  up,  and  his  eyes  encountered  the 
face  of  the  jailer  bending  over  him,  and  rendered  more  hideous 
by  the  ferocious  grin  he  assumed  in  token  of  good  fellowship. 

"  Come,"  saiil  the  jailer,  "are  you  going  to  Bleep  all  day  J  It's 
high  time  to  be  up  and  stirring." 

"  One  never  knows  the  difference  between  daylight  and  dark  in 
this  black  hole,"  said  the  jester,  obeying  the  summons.  "  But 
where  is  the  prince  V 

"  O,  he  has  l>ccn  liberated,"  said  the  jailer,  with  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  pleasant  smile.  "  And  I  suppose  you'll  be  sent 
for  before  long — for  thv  duke,  Heaven  bless  him  !— told  me  to  get 
you  the  best  breakfast  I  could  provide.  And  so  I  have  brought 
you  a  regale  tit  for  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Bread  as  white  as  the 
snow  on  the  Appcnines  ;  wine  too,  you  varlct — genuine  Lachryma 
Christi — and  such  grapes !  My  own  mouth  waters  ;  and  'i  faith  ! 
I  have  e'en  invited  myself  to  breakfast  with  you." 

"It  must  be  a  consoling  reflection  to  you,  my  friend,"  said  the 
jester,  "  to  think,  when  you  design  a  visit  to  any  of  your  friends 
here,  that  you  are  sure  to  tiud  them  at  home." 

"  Ho !  ho  !  good  !  an  excellent  jest,  'i  faith,"  said  the  jailer. 

"  Jesting  is  my  trade,  friend,"  said  Tonio,  "  as  yours  is  turning 
the  key  on  better  men  than  thyself." 

"  Come  now,  my  employment  is  not  quite  so  monotonous," 
said  the  jailer,  "  for  I'm  a  favorite  with  my  noble  muster,  and 
sometimes  when  the  prisoner  is  to  be  tortured,  I'm  allowed  my 
turn  at  the  rack  ;  anil  when  the  headsman  is  indisposed,  I  take 
his  place  on  the  scaffold.  I've  learned  to  handle  the  axe  quite 
dexterously.  And,  my  dear  fellow,  if  your  affairs  should  take  an 
unlucky  turn,  I  should  solicit  the  pleasure  of  putting  you  out  of 
your  misery." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  jester.  "  But  I'd  much  rather  break- 
fast at  your  expense,  than  have  you  take  a  chop  at  mine." 

"  Well,  here's  your  breakfast  all  ready  on  this  table,"  said  Mat- 
teo.  "  Draw  your  stool  close  and  I'll  sit  by  you.  I'm  used  to 
carving.    What  part  of  this  fowl  do  you  prefer  ■" 

"  I  prefer  the  legs  and  wings,  the  breast,  back  and  thigh,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  jester.    "  In  a  word,  give  me  the  whole  bird." 

"  I'm  glad  you've  so  good  an  appetite,"  said  the  jailer. 

"  It's  a  chronic  complaint  with  me,"  answered  Tonio.  "  This 
is  a  capital  chicken.    Try  some." 

"I  can't  eat  so  early  in  the  morning,"  said  the  jailer,  excusing 
himself.    "  Here's  a  morsel  of  biscuit  will  serve  my  turn." 

"  This  bread  and  fowl  make  mo  thirsty,"  said  the  jester,  after 
eating  heartily. 

"  Here's  a  bottle  of  capital  wine,  returned  the  jailer,  breaking 
the  seal  and  drawing  the  cork.  "  It  has  been  in  the  duke's  cellar 
fur  forty  years." 

"  Kill  up  a  cup  for  your  trouble,"  said  the  jester. 

"  Thank  ye — but  I  brought  a  brace  of  hottlcs  of  the  same  sort," 
replied  the  jailer.  "There's  one  a-pieec.  Each  to  his  flagon. 
Good  luck  to  you." 

"  The  same  to  yon." 

"  Here's  trade  !"  shouted  the  jailer. 

"  Ahem  ?'  said  the  jester.    "  1  can  hardly  drink  to  yours." 
"  Then  here's  wit  and  humor,  and  may  they  ever  bring  fortune 
to  their  possessor  !"  said  the  jailer,  filling  his  glass. 

"  Jailer !"  said  the  jester,  growing  suddenly  affectionate, 
"  you're  an  honest  fellow — you've  feasted  me  like  a  prince." 

"  Don't  thank  me  for  your  entertainment,"  said  the  jailer, 
modestly,  "  but  the  duke,  my  master." 

"  Here's  his  good  health  !"  cried  the  jester.  "  Faith  !  his  break- 
fast has  improved  my  opinion  of  him  amazingly.  I  can't  think 
he  means  to  play  me  a  knavish  trick." 

"  He  !  Mess  you — he  means  well  enough  by  you.  He  means  to 
send  you  away  this  very  morning." 

"  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  hug  you  for  your  news  !"  said 
the  jester,  languidly  and  yawningly,  for  sleep  had  begun  to  creep 
over  him.  "  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  added,  speaking  with  dif- 
ficulty, "you  woke  me  up  too  early.  I  hadn't  had  half  sleep 
enough.  I'm  not  an  early  riser;  you  mistook  my  hahits." 
"  Why  not  go  to  bed  again  !"  asked  the  jailer. 
"  Excellent — advice — jailer.  I  am — very — sleepy — and  vour 
wine — was  confoundedly  strong." 

His  eyes  closed  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair. 
"  So  soon  I"  muttered  the  jailer.  "  It  is  wonderful  I" 
After  his  eyes  were  closed  and  his  lips  mute,  there  were  one  or 
two  slight  convulsive  motions  of  Tonio's  frame,  after  which  all 
evidence  of  life  was  absent.  As  the  jailer  was  contemplating  this 
strange  spectacle,  he  was  startled  by  three  heavy  knocks  at  the 
cell-door.  Bushing  precipitately  into  the  corridor  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  entrance  of  the  duke,  he  was  relieved  to  find  that 
the  summons  was  not  from  his  master.  Two  or  three  men  in  sad- 
colored  liveries  were  there,  who  had  brought  a  complete  suit  of 
plate  armor,  with  ihe  offensive  weapons  appertaining  to  the  arma- 
ment of  a  cavalier  of  rank,  and  a  banner  blazoned  with  the  arms 


of  Parma  and  shrouded  with  crape.  They  bad  also  brought  a 
coffin,  which  was  now  resting  on  a  bier  covered  by  a  black  pall. 

The  spokesman  of  this  group  of  servitors  now  approached 
MattCO  and  asked  him  if  he  required  any  assistance. 

"  Xo  ;  I  have  plenty  of  my  own,"  replied  Matteo. 

"  The  duke  wishes  to  know  how  soon  you  will  be  ready." 

"  In  half  an  hour,"  replied  the  ja:,cr. 

The  attendants  retired. 

"  I  breathe  freer,"  said  the  jailer.  "  I  am  saved.  The  duke 
will  not  discover  the  trick  I  put  upon  him  till  I  am  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger." 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

BTBaUrOB  BOWES  AT  Till;  GATE. 

Wn  left  Giulio  parting  from  the  princess,  who  had  furnished 
him  with  every  facility  for  making  good  his  escape.  Yet  the  desire 
of  liberty  was  less  imperative  in  his  bosom  than  his  passion  for 
the  lovely  daughter  of  his  enemy.  To  linger  near  her,  even 
though  fate  reckoned  the  moments  of  life — to  forget  danger  in  the 
intoxication  of  her  presence  ;  these  were  follies  his  heart  would 
have  prompted  him  to  enact,  if  his  reason  had  not  checked  the 
impulse.  Tightening  his  belt,  then  grasping  the  handle  of  his 
sword  and  satisfying  himself  that  the  blade  played  freely  in  the 

scabbard,  so  that  it  would  leap  forth  to  his  touch  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  emergency,  he  made  his  way  to  the  city  gates, 
through  which  his  signet-ring  and  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  mes- 
senger of  the  duke,  readily  passed  him.  Striking  into  a  little 
wood  that  crowned  a  little  eminence  within  a  few  feet  of  the  city 
walls,  he  paused  for  reflection,  and  deliberated  whether  he  should 
immediately  repair  to  the  camp  of  the  Milanese  army,  or  remain 
where  he  was  and  reconnoitre  the  city. 

He  was  inclined  to  think,  that  by  adopting  the  latter  course,  he 
might  discover  some  circumstance  which  might  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  his  friends.  He  Occupied  a  position  from  which  he 
could  look  down  on  the  ramparts  of  l'arma,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could,  by  changing  his  point  of  view,  have  a  fair  sight  of 
the  camp,  the  lines  of  which  his  practised  eye  could  discover,  be- 
neath the  gradually  brightening  sky,  stretching  their  dark  array 
across  the  adjacent  plain. 

In  the  city  an  extraordinary  activity  reigned.  He  could  hear 
the  clash  of  weapons  and  the  heavy  tread  of  men-at-arms,  as 
bodiis  of  men  were  moved  from  point  to  point.  Dark  groups 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  now  and  then  a  torch  moved  along  the 
line  of  the  defenders,  as  if  an  officer  of  rank  were  making  a  tour 
of  inspection.  Meanwhile  the  sky  grew  gradually  brighter — dawn 
was  breaking  in  the  east.  Its  chill  gray  gave  place,  by  degrees,  to 
a  warmer  hue,  betokening  the  approach  of  the  sun,  and  finally, 
bright,  horizontal  bars  of  gold  along  the  horizon  announced 
the  immediate  rising  of  the  orb  of  day.  As  its  disk  shot  above 
the  horizon,  the  ducal  banner  of  l'arma  was  unfolded  on  the  wall, 
its  gorgeously  emblazoned  folds  flashing  hack  the  sunbeams  that 
sparkled  on  its  surface.  At  this  moment  the  shout  of  "  Long  live 
l'arma  !"  broke  from  the  soldiery  on  the  walls. 

At  the  same  time  the  camp  of  the  Milanese  army  exhibited 
similar  tokens  of  activity.  Lances  and  steel  armor  glittered  all 
over  the  plain.  Mounted  knights  galloped  here  and  there,  dis- 
tributing orders,  and  the  ground  shook  as  ponderous  pieces  of 
clumsy  artillery,  each  drawn  by  many  horses,  were  moved  to  the 
front.  Before  the  splendid  tent  which  Giulio  recognized  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  from  a  lofty  standard  staff, 
the  ducal  banner  was  flung  out,  as  that  of  Banna  bad  been  upon 
the  ramparts,  while  the  exultant  shout  that  greeted  it,  betokened 
the  presence  of  a  very  formidable  host. 

And  now  the  B wanning  masses  of  the  Milanese  begin  to  con- 
centrate themselves  and  assume  a  military  regularity  of  form. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  three  long  lines,  occupying  the  entire 
width  of  the  plain,  with  heavy  cannon  at  the  intervals,  and  a 
broad  passage  through  the  centre  of  the  lines.  Through  this  pas- 
sage there  now  swept  as  glorious  a  cavalcade  as  ever  the  sun 
shone  down  upon.  First  came  a  herald,  attired  in  the  splendid 
habiliments  of  his  calling,  surrounded  by  a  hand  of  trumpeters  ; 
then  rode  forth  the  Duke  of  Milan,  mounted  on  a  milk-white 
charger,  and  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  silver  armor  inlaid  with 
gold,  wearing  golden  spurs,  and  a  splendid  baldric  glittering  with 
precious  stones.  Beside  him  rode  a  standard  bearer,  carrying  his 
banner,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  large  array  of  knights  magnifi- 
cently mounted  and  armed,  and  attended  by  their  squires  and 
pages.  The  road  taken  by  the  cavalcade  led  directly  past  the 
spot  where  Giulio  had  taken  post.  A  few  steps  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  feet  of  his  kinsman,  but  he  preferred  to  re- 
main concealed  and  await  for  awhile  the  progress  of  events. 

The  glittering  procession  advanced  to  a  short  distance  of  the 
walls,  halted,  and  then  the  herald,  riding  out  from  the  foremost 
group,  a  parley  was  sounded  on  the  trumpets.  It  was  answered 
by  a  flourish  from  the  ramparts. 

The  herald  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  asked  for 
an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  l'arma. 

Ferrado  Montaldo,  presenting  himself  as  the  representative  of 
the  duke,  answered  that  his  master  was  unwell  and  unable  to 
appear,  and  had  commissioned  him  to  parley  and  treat  with  the 
duke. 

"  There  is  little  need  of  parley,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
riding  to  the  front.  "  Last  night  we  sent  an  ultimatum  to  your 
master,  viz.,  that  at  sunrise  this  morning,  our  kinsman  should  he 
delivered  into  our  hands.  We  received  the  assurance,  and  from 
your  lips,  that  the  request  should  be  complied  with.  We  have 
not  hurried  your  preparations.  Not  till  the  sun  had  appeared 
above  the  horizon  did  we  leave  our  lines.  We  now  await  the 
redemption  of  your  promise." 


"  Alas,  my  lord  !"  replied  Ferrado,,  "  I  am  deeply  pained — in- 
expressibly grieved  to  be  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings.  A  heavy 
misfortune  hath  befallen  us.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscru- 
table— in  the  midst  of  life  we  arc  in  death." 

"  Out  on  thy  paltering  delays,  sirrah  !"  shouted  the  duke. 
"  Cease  prating  like  a  shaveling  monk,  and  tell  us  at  once,  like  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  what  hath  chanced." 

At  this  point  Giulio  listened  with  the  intensest  curiosity,  anxious 
to  learn  what  story  the  Duke  of  l'arma  had  conjured  up  to  beguilo 
the  ear  of  Milan.  What  was  his  astonishment  when  he  heard 
Fen-ado's  reply. 

"  My  lord,"  faltered  Montaldo,  "  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  that  the  Prince  Giulio  is  no  more." 

"  Giulio  no  mora  1"  cried  the  duke.  "  My  kinsman  dead  !  By 
Heaven,  I  believe  it  not.  Men  die  not  in  their  youth  and  health 
so  suddenly,  save  in  battle,  unless  foul  play  is  wrought  them.  Go 
back  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  that  Conrado  d'  Kste,  Duke  of 
Milan,  proclaims  him  a  liar,  flouts  the  tale  of  his  kiusman's 
decease,  and  defies  him  to  mortal  combat." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Montaldo,  "  were  not  allowance  to  be  made  for 
grief  and  disappointment,  this  conference  should  bre'ak  off  here. 
But  I  know  what  you  feel.  1  loved  Prince  Giulio;  all  loved  who 
knew  him,  and  the  intelligence  of  bis  death  nearly  unmanned  me 
when  it  was  communicated  to  ine  this  morning.  You  even  doubt 
tlw  story  of  my  friend's  death,  and  I  acknowledge  that  it  needs 
confirmation.    Alas  !  at  this  moment  the  proof  is  approaching." 

Giulio  listened  and  gazed  in  astonishment.  He  acquitted  Fer- 
rado of  all  intention  of  deception,  and  regarded  him  as  the  dupe 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  But  how  this  imposition  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  end  bullied  bis  imagination.  As  be  gazed  from  hi* 
hiding-place,  however,  he  beheld  the  city  gates  opening,  and  forth, 
with  the  waving  of  the  banners  of  the  church,  with  monks  walk- 
ing bareheaded  and  barefooted,  chanting  a  funeral  dirge,  with 
trumpets  wailing  low  and  mournfully,  with  soldiers  marching  with 
trailed  arms,  came  forth  a  dismal  procession  escorting  a  coffin 
placed  upon  a  velvet  covered  bier.  Over  it  waved  the  ducal  ban- 
ner of  Parma,  shrouded  with  crape,  and  In  side  it  walked  Ferrado 
Montaldo,  who  had  descended  from  the  wall  to  do  honor  to  the 
obsequies. 

The  procession  advanced  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  where  it  baited 
and  set  down  the  bier  at  the  foot  of  his  charger.  Dismounting, 
the  duke  knelt  beside  the  coffin  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  0,  heavy  day  !"  said  he.  "Giulio!  Giulio!  would  that  you 
could  hear  me.  Would  that  you  could  hear  me  accuse  myself  of 
my  long  inaction  and  indifference  to  your  cause.  Proud  eaglet  of 
a  royal  race,  thou  shouldst  have  tilled  the  eyrie  where  a  foul  kito 
now  holds  his  state.  But  thou  shall  not  till  the  grave  unavenged." 

Starting  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  This  is  not  a  deed  of  Providence.    It  is  a  foul  murder." 

"  And  who  is  the  murderer,  my  lord  t"  a-ked  Ferrado. 

"  Thy  master!"  shouted  the  duke. 

"  I  must  not  listen  to  this  language,"  said  Ferrado. 

"  Thou  must  bear  it  to  thy  master  from  me,"  said  the  duko. 
And  tearing  oil'  his  mailed  gauntlet,  he  flung  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
equerry.  "  And  with  it,"  added  the  duke,  "  this  my  defiance  and 
challenge  to  mortal  combat." 

Montaldo  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

"  I  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  messenger,"  said  the  duke, 
"  for  thou  art  his  accomplice  in  guilt." 

"  Thou  Shalt  answer  that  charge  at  the  sword's  point,"  retorted 
Montaldo. 

"  What !  fight  with  thee,  vassal  I"  exclaimed  the  duke.  "  Only 
with  his  equals  does  Conrado  d'  Este  deign  to  cross  swords." 

"  I  shall  soon  be  thy  equal,  proud  duke,"  answered  Montaldo, 
"  for  know  that  1  am  to  wed  the  Princess  of  l'arma." 

"  When  thou  art  wed  will  be  time  enough  to  bandy  words  with 
me,"  said  the  indignant  duke. 

Without  uttering  another  word,  Montaldo,  accompanied  by 
the  funeral  escort,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  gates  of 
which  were  secured  behind  hiin. 

"  Giulio  hath  been  foully  dealt  with,"  said  the  duke.  "  Quickly 
— an  armorer  here  !  and  a  skilful  mediciner.  We  must  examine 
the  body  on  the  spot." 

At  the  summons,  a  surgeon  and  an  armorer  stepped  forth.  The 
latter,  at  a  word  from  the  duke,  removed  the  coffin  lid,  while  the 
former  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  body. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  my  lord  !  He  lives  !"  said  the  leech,  after  a 
hasty  examination. 

"  Baisc  him  up  !  give  him  air  I"  cried  the  duke,  rushing  for- 
ward.   "  Kcmove  the  visor  of  his  helmet." 

His  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  removal  of  the  casque 
gave  to  view  she  bewildered  countenance  of  the  jester. 

"  Tonio  1"  exclaimed  the  duke.    "  How  came  the  fool  there  1" 

"  That  is  precisely  the  question  the  fool  was  about  to  ask  your 
grace,"  said  the  jester.  "  I  go  to  bed  in  my  fool's  motley,  after  a 
hearty  breakfast  in  a  prisoner's  cell,  and  I  wake  up,  changed  into 
a  knight,  and  about  to  be  buried  alive,  for  aught  I  know.  A  very 
pleasant  fellow,  that  same  jailer  of  his  grace  of  l'arma,  my  lord, 
but  his  wine  is  confounded  strong." 

The  Duke  of  Milan  stamped  his  foot,  while  his  cheek  and  brow 
binned  crimson  with  rage. 

"This  is  a  deadly  affront !"  he  exclaimed.  "  To  pledge  me 
the  return  of  my  kinsman,  and  then  not  only  to  break  his  word, 
but  to  insult  me  with  this  farce  1  Dearly  shall  the  traitor  duke  rue 
his  insolence." 

Meanwhile  Tonio  had  been  assisted  from  his  uncomfortable 
resting-place  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  Whether  the  nstrologer 
hail  made  a  mistake  in  compounding  his  potion,  or  whi  ther,  as  is 
more  likely,  the  wine  ami  food  the  jester  had  swallowed  had 
some  qualities  that  neutralized  its  potency,  certain  it  is  that  the 
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effects  of  the  narcotic  were  much  more  transitory  than  hud  hecn 
anticipated.  The  jester  yawned,  rubbed  his  eyes,  stretched  him- 
self as  well  as  his  unwonted  apparel  would  admit,  and  then  he 
appeared  almost  perfectly  recovered. 

"  Where  is  your  master,  knave  V  said  the  duke,  sternly,  for  he 
visited  some  of  his  displeasure  on  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  him. 

"  That  I  know  not,  noble  duke,"  replied  the  jester.  "  I  was 
placed  in  his  cell  and  fell  asleep  beside  him.  In  the  morning-, 
when  the  jailer  awoke  me,  he  assured  me  that  the  prince  had  been 
set  at  liberty  ;  and  furthermore  your  deponent  kuoweth  not." 

"  I  have  heard  enough,"  cried  the  duke.  "  Return  with  me  to 
the  camp,  and  prepare  for  the  assault.  If  harm  hath  chanced  to 
one  hair  of  my  kinsman's  head,  I  will  not  leave  one  stone  upon 
another  of  this  accursed  city.  The  very  ground  shall  be  ploughed 
up  and  salt  sown  thereon,  so  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  shall  mark 
its  utter  loneliness  and  ruin." 

He  sprang  upon  his  charger,  the  trumpets  rang  out  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  city,  and  the  glittering  cortege  returned  at  a  sharp 
trot  to  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXPLANATIONS. — A  HOSTILE  MEETING. 

Descending  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  without  waiting 
for  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  which  indeed,  as  it  took  place  sur- 
rounded by  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  was  witnessed  only 
by  himself  anil  followers,  and  by  Giulio  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  was  invisible  to  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  town,  Ferrado 
Montaldo  mounted  his  horse,  rode  directly  to  the  palace  and  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duke,  who  was  awaiting  bis  return 
with  great  anxiety — an  anxiety  by  no  means  dispelled  by  the  stern 
and  severe  expression  of  the  commandant's  countenance. 

"  Well,  Ferrado,  what  news  >."  asked  the  duke. 

"  I  surrendered  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  prince  to  his  kins- 
man," replied  Ferrado,  "  with  an  honorable  escort  befitting  his 
rank;  with  holy  priests  walking  beside  his  remains,  with  cross 
and  banner  displayed,  and  soldiers  marching  with  reversed  arms 
beside  one,  who,  if  living,  would  bravely  have  led  them  forth  to 
battle." 

"  Enough  of  this  eulogy,"  said  the  duke,  impatiently.  "  What 
said  our  cousin  of  Milan  ?  He  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
astonishment  t" 

"  He  manifested  less  of  cither  than  indignation,"  replied  Ferra- 
do. "  He  accused  you  of  foul  play,  as  I  myself  did  this  morning, 
until  vou  pledged  your  word  as  a  sovereign  and  a  knight,  that 
Giulio  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  your  physician  stood 
ready  to  testify  to  the  fact." 

"  You  so  assured  his  grace  of  Milan  ?"  said  the  duke. 

"  Ho  gave  me  no  opportunity,"  replied  Ferrado,  "  but  flung  de- 
fiance in  my  face.  He  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  defying  you  to 
mortal  combat — I  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  and  here  it  is." 

With  these  words,  Ferrado  laid  the  mailed  gauntlet  on  the 
marble  table  beside  the  duke. 

"  You  should  have  let  it  lie  where  he  flung  it,"  said  the  duke. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  sire,"  replied  Ferrado,  briefly,  "  though  I  have 
yet  my  spurs  to  win.  Bub,"  he  added,  "  opportunity  enough  will 
soon  be  afforded  me." 

"  How  so  !"  inquired  the  duke. 

"  How  so  ?  The  whirlwind  you  have  provoked  is  now  rising. 
See  if  you  can  lull  its  fury.  You  rejected  my  counsel ;  now  reap 
th:  beneSt  of  your  own." 

"  You  assume  a  lofty  tone,  Ferrado." 

"  I  speak  frankly  and  bluntly.  If  my  manner  displeases  you, 
you  can  command  me  to  lay  down  my  commission  and  resign 
my  sword." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Ferrado,  I  like  your  frankness,"  hurriedly  replied 
the  duke.  "  Resign  !  you  are  my  sole  reliance.  Beat  back  these 
minions  of  Milan,  and  the  half  of  all  my  treasure  is  yours." 

"  I  am  no  mercenary,"  replied  Ferrado.  "  I  will  fight  because 
they  come  as  enemies  to  my  country,  and  because,  in  so  doing, 
you  have  assured  me,  nay,  have  sworn,  that  I  am  not  upholding 
crime." 

"  I  have  so  sworn,"  said  tin?  duke,  faintly.  "  Now,  go  to  my 
daughter.  Take  your  leave  of  her;  she  loves  you — a  parting 
word  from  her  will  nerve  your  arm  in  battle." 

Ferrado  bowed,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  permission,  or 
rather  command  of  the  duke,  passed  to  the  apartments  of  the 
princess  to  which  he  was  readily  admitted.  As  he  entered  her 
presence,  her  attendants,  on  a  sign  from  her,  retired. 

"  Beauteous  lady,"  said  Ferrado,  "  I  come  from  your  father." 

"  I  have  but  lately  returned  from  an  interview  with  him,"  re- 
plied the  princess,  blushing  deeply,  and  trembling  as  she  spoke. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  knight,  "  1  come  armed  with  his  permission 
to  address  you." 

"  My  father's  commands  arc  my  law,"  said  the  princess.  "  To 
every  wish  of  his,  duty  compels  mc  to  yield  obedience." 

Ferrado  bowed,  yet  as  he  made  no  reply,  the  princess  continued  : 

"  But  there  arc  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  obedience.  I  recog- 
nize no  power  in  my  father  to  jeopardize  the  happiness  of  my  en- 
tire future.  He  can  claim  my  love,  my  service  as  a  daughter,  but 
he  cannot  mortgage  for  mc  the  wealth  of  my  young  heart's  affec- 
tions. He  cannot  bid  me  bind  myself  at  the  altar  to  link  my  fate 
forever  to  one  to  whom  my  heart  is  not  surrendered.  Ah,  signor, 
the  lot  of  a  peasant  girl  is  happier  far  than  that  of  us  high-born 
ladies.  Few  have  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  as  I  have  done.  Ferrado  Montaldo — I  esteem  and  re- 
spect you,  but  brave  and  worthy  as  you  are,  I  cannot  love  you." 

"  Princess  of  Parma,"  replied  Ferrado,  looking  up  in  her  eyes, 
"  I  know  of  none  lovelier  than  thou  in  this  fair  land  of  Italy 


— and  would  maintain  the  assertion  at  my  lance-point.  In  your 
service  I  would  do  all  that  a  knight  may  dare,  but  truth  compels 
me  to  declare  that  my  heart  is  given  to  another." 

"  We  are  friends  then,"  said  the  princess,  joyously,  "  and  here 
is  my  hand  in  pledge  of  it." 

Ferrado  raised  the  fair  hand  of  the  princess  to  his  bearded 
lip  and  kissed  it  respectfully. 

"  Let  there  be  no  secrets  between  us,"  said  the  princess,  "  for 
we  must  be  fast  allies.  The  love  I  denied  to  you,  1  have  bestowed 
upon  another  ;  I  blush  not  to  confess  it — our  kinsman,  the  Prince 
Giulio." 

"  Prince  Giulio  !"  exclaimed  Ferrado.  "  And  yet  I  behold  you 
joyous  and  exultant." 

"  Why  not  ?  He  is  no  longer  a  prisoner.  Hark  in  thine  ear, 
Ferrado.  I  will  give  thee  the  highest  proof  of  my  confidence. 
Last  night  I  set  the  prisoner  free  ;  gave  to  him  a  passport  that 
ensures  his  safety,  and  he  is  now  far  removed  from  danger." 

"  Then  whose  body  was  it,"  exclaimed  Ferrado,  "  that  I  this 
morn,  by  order  of  the  duke,  surrendered  to  his  grace  of  Milan  ?" 

"  What  is  this  you  say,  Ferrado  '<"  cried  the  princess,  turning 
pale. 

"  This  morning  a  coffin  with  the  arms  of  Parma  was  brought 
me  from  the  prison.  I  was  told  that  Prince  Giulio  had  diet!  sud- 
denly during  the  night;  your  father  swore  by  the  visitation  of 
God  and  not  by  violence — and  that  body  I  surrendered  to  the 
Milanese." 

"  It  was  some  other  unfortunate,"  said  the  princess. 

"  Yet  your  father  believes  it  was  the  prince." 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  lady,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I  begin 
to  see  through  this  mystery.  Matteo,  the  jailer,  whose  connivance 
I  was  compelled  to  purchase,  contrived  this  deception  to  ensure 
his  own  safety." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Ferrado.  "  Thank  Heaven  and  thee, 
lady,  that  Giulio  is  safe.  I  can  do  my  duty  as  a  soldier  with  a 
clear  conscience.    Farewell,  signora  ;  I  must  to  the  walls." 

"  But  not  before  you  bid  farewell  to  one  to  whose  heart  you  are 
dearer  than  a  brother." 

The  princess  vanished  as  she  spoke,  but  in  her  place  stood  the 
radiant  figure  of  Estella. 

Ferrado  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  these  may  be  my  last  words.  I  go  to  repel 
an  assault  upon  the  city  ;  if  I  fall  in  the  storm,  let  me  at  least 
have  the  consciousness  that  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you  and  that 
you  did  not  rebuke  the  boldness." 

"  Dear,  dear  Ferrado,"  murmured  Estella. 

The  mailed  warrior  sprang  to  his  feet  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  care  not  what  chances.  If  I  fall,  at 
least  I  have  been  happy,  if  even  for  a  moment ;  and  that  moment 
an  eternity  of  bliss." 

At  that  moment  the  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet  echoed  through  the 
vaulted  apartment. 

"  I  must  be  gone,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  weeping  maiden.  "  May  Heaven  protect 
you  !  Should  you  meet  with  Giulio,  forget  not  that  he  is  my 
brother." 

Ferrado  sprang  from  her  presence  and  descended  to  the  street. 
Ere  we  follow  him  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  Prince  Giulio, 
whom  we  left  astounded  and  indignant  at  the  series  of  events  he 
had  witnessed  from  his  hiding-place.  But  for  one  thing  he  would 
have  gone  down  and  made  himself  known  to  his  kinsman,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  friends.  That  one  consideration  was  the 
assertion,  extorted  from  Ferrado  by  the  taunt  of  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, that  he  was  to  wed  the  Princess  of  Parma,  and  thus  become 
the  equal  of  his  opponent  in  rank.  We  have  just  seen  how  little 
real  foundation  there  was  for  Giulio's  jealousy;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  lighter  words  have  stung  a  lover's  soul  to  madness. 
Therefore,  instead  of  joining  his  friends,  and  taking  his  chance  of 
entering  the  city  by  assault,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  entering  at  his  will  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  princess. 
It  is  true  that  he  might  have  introduced  followers  by  the  same 
means,  but  his  noble  nature  scorned  to  stoop  to  such  a  perversion 
of  the  princess's  generosity  ;  and  he  resolved,  alone,  to  go  back 
to  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  to  try  to  learn  the  exact  relations 
of  Ferrado  and  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Therefore,  after  the  train 
of  the  duke  had  retired,  he  emerged  from  his  retreat  and  making 
a  long  circuit,  approached  the  city  by  one  of  the  side  entrances, 
and  without  difficulty  secured  a  passage  by  the  exhibition  of  bis 
signet-ring. 

Once  within  the  walls  he  was  able  to  proceed  without  notice, 
for  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  alarm  of  an  attack  to  allow  it  to  be  diverted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  plainly  attired  individual.  Men  were  part- 
ing from  their  wives  and  children  ;  soldiers  moving  along  in 
squads  ;  mounted  knights  galloping  to  and  fro,  and  bugles  ringing 
in  every  direction. 

As  Giulio  pressed  forward  towards  the  palace,  regardless  of  his 
personal  danger,  and  thinking  only  of  the  princess  and  her  sup- 
posed lover,  he  suddenly  encountered  Selim,  the  page. 

"  You  here  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  you  were  beyond 
danger;  for  I  wrung  from  Matteo  the  secret  of  your  evasion.  Yet 
you  were  the  man  of  all  others  I  could  have  wished  to  meet. 
Step  nsidc  with  me  into  the  shadow  of  this  archway.  I  have  that 
to  impart  which  you  must  learn  at  once." 

Giulio  followed  tho  page,  his  heart  heating  with  vague  and 
inexplicable  fears. 

"  Whence  come  you,  Selim  V  he  asked,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  From  the  princess's  apartment,"  replied  Zelie. 

"  Where  you  have  been  playing  the  eaves-dropper  1" 

Giulio's  remark  was  made  at  random.    Zelie  blushed  deeply. 


"  It  was  from  a  good  motive,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  what  heard  you  !"  he  asked;  for  jealousy  craves  for  its 
food,  no  matter  how  obtained. 

"  I  saw  and  heard  Ferrado  press  his  suit.  I  heard  him  tell  her 
that  he  came  to  her  with  the  sanction  of  her  father.  To  which 
the  princess  made  reply — the  very  words  dwell  in  my  memory — 
'  My  father's  commands  arc  law  :  to  every  wish  of  his,  duty  com- 
pels me  to  yield  obedience'  I  heard  no  more.  It  was  enough 
for  me,  and  I  left  them  together  alone  to  plight  their  mutual 
vows." 

"  Swear  that  thou  hast  spoken  the  truth,"  said  Giulio,  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  I  will  not  swear  by  the  cross,"  said  Zelie,  as  Giulio  offered 
the  cross-hilt  of  his  sword  to  her  lips,  "  for  that  oath  were  not 
binding  on  my  conscience.    It  is  not  the  symbol  of  my  faith." 

"  What  oath  then  is  binding  on  your  conscience  '."  asked  Giulio, 
startled  by  this  bold  avowal  of  infidelity. 

"  An  oath  in  the  name  of  the  prophet  of  Allah,"  replied  the 
pretended  page.  "  By  my  hopes  of  earthly  bliss,  of  heaven  here- 
after, by  all  that  man  holds  dear  and  holy,  I  swear  that  I  have 
faithfully  reported  to  you  the  meeting  and  the  words  of  the 
princess  and  Montaldo." 

"  Then  hear  me  swear  that  I  will  be  avenged  on  one  or  both  of 
them,"  said  the  prince. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  page.    "But  whither  are  you  going?" 

"  To  the  palace." 

"  To  certain  death  !"  cried  the  page. 

"  I  care  not — so  that  it  leads  to  my  revenge." 

"  I  can  aid  you  to  secure  vengeance,"  said  the  page,  slowly. 
"  But  you  need  not  throw  away  your  life.  Await  my  return  in 
this  spot,  where  you  are  safe.  If  I  come  not  back  in  twenty 
minutes,  follow  your  own  plans." 

Zelie  raised  the  prince's  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it;  then 
vanished  with  a  light  footstep. 

Half  of  the  appointed  time  had  passed  away,  when  Giulio,  lis- 
tening eagerly  for  every  sound,  heard  a  heavy  footstep.  Looking 
forth  from  the  archway  in  which  he  was  ensconced,  he  beheld 
Ferrado  alone  and  moving  forward  with  as  rapid  a  step  as  his 
armor  would  permit. 

"  Ferrado  Montaldo  !"  cried  Giulio,  in  a  voice  so  changed  with 
passion,  that  the  equerry  did  not  recognize  it,  "  halt !" 

"  Who  calls  mc  V  cried  Montaldo.    "  I  am  in  haste." 

"  Giulio  Veroni,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Prince  Giulio  !  here  !"  exclaimed  Montaldo,  hurrying 
into  the  archway.    "  By  what  chance — " 

"I  exchange  no  words  with  traitors,"  interrupted  Giulio. 
"  Draw,  villain,  and  defend  thyself." 

"  The  names  of  villain  and  Montaldo  were  never  coupled  yet," 
replied  the.  young  soldier.  "  But  from  you  I  hear  them  without 
anger.    In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?" 

"  A  coward  as  well  as  a  traitor  !"  cried  Giulio.  "  Will  nothing 
move  you  V  and  the  prince  struck  Ferrado  a  furious  blow  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword. 

Ferrado's  weapon  quickly  flashed  in  the  air,  and  a  fierce  com- 
bat instantly  ensued — unequal,  because  Ferrado  was  equipped  at 
all  points,  while  the  prince  wore  no  defensive  armor.  A  moment, 
however,  served  to  cool  the  passion  of  the  former — he  remember- 
ed in  time  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  disarming  his  antag- 
onist, held  him  completely  at  his  mercy. 

"Finish  your  work  now,  and  slay  me,"  said  the  prince.  "I 
have  no  desire  to  live." 

"  Live — noble  prince,"  said  Fen-ado,  generously.  "  Live  to 
repent  the  wrong  you  have  done  my  honor.  I  would  fain  linger 
and  explain  whatever  appearances  may  be  against  me — but  time 
presses — the  troops  are  clamorous  for  my  presence.  Adieu  !  we 
shall  meet  again." 

With  these  words  Montaldo  continued  the  course  this  incident 
had  interrupted,  while  Giulio,  picking  up  his  dishonored  sword, 
and  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  page,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  palace. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  LAKELETS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  lakelets  in  this  State  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  natur- 
alist. Recently,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Briggs.  while  washing 
sheep  in  one  of  a  scries  of  three  in  the  township  of  Seio,  was 
drowned.  He  had  swam  across  it  some  forty  rods,  and  on  re- 
turning was  probably  seized  with  cramps,  and  sank  near  the  mid- 
dle. All  efforts  to  recover  the  body  being  fruitless,  Messrs.  Har- 
rington and  Phillips  were  sent  for,  to  search  with  their  submarine 
armor.  Accordingly  they  made  numerous  descents  at  various 
depths,  discovering 'most  singular  irregularities  of  bottom  and 
curiosities  of  formation.  In  some  places  the  plummet  will  strike 
bottom  in  a  short  distance.  A  few  feet  distant  and  down  it  goes 
to  an  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Somc'times,  on  arriving  at, 
what  seems  to  be  the  bottom,  the  diver's  feet  rest  on  nothing,  and 
down  he  goes  into  impenetrable  darkness  and  a  soft  mass  of 
mingled  water  and  sediment,  until  prudence  warns  him  against 
further  progress.  Down  sixty-live  feet  went  Mr.  Harrington,  in 
the  vain  search  for  solid  bottom,  and  still  his  lead  sank  through 
"  deep  obscure."  At  one  time  the  plummet  will  show  a  current 
which  carries  the  line  rapidly  away  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
again  it  swings  around,  indicating  a  whirling  eddy.  This  hike,  or 
rather  pool,  has  hitherto  been  little  known,  many  old  residents 
never  Having  heard  of  its  existence.  A  man  present  among  the 
spectators  of  the  diving  operations,  said  that  on  his  first  discovery 
of  it,  a  short  time  since,  it  abounded  with  the  fish  common  to  our 
streams,  of  a  large  size,  and  so  little  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  man 
that  they  were  to  be  caught  by  the  simplest  means— when  within 
rearh,  almost  by  hand.  As  there  is  no  inlet  by  which  they  could 
have  entered  the  lake,  how  came  they  there  (—Michigan  Harold. 


True  courage  consists  not  in  a  stupid  contempt  of  danger,  but 
in  preserving  on  the  most  dangerous  occasions  the  calm  use  of  our 
reason,  with  a  determination  to  act  up  to  its  dictates. — Robertson. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN. 

A.  D.  1746. 
This  memorable  battle,  the  re- 
sult of  which    crushed    the  last 
hopes  of  the  Stuarts,  is  sketched 
with  spirit  on  the  following  page. 
The  central  figure  is  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  Pretender,  as  he  was 
called  by  tho  Hanoverians.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  this  attempt  a 
gallant  and  brave  young  gentle- 
man, handsome   and  fascinating 
in  his  manners,  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  romantic  prince.     His  por- 
trait in  "  Wuverlr,"  the  first  of 
Scott's  novels,  is  ifelineated  with  n 
master-hand.    The  history  of  his 
adventures  in  Scotland  is,  of  itself, 
a  romance  from   the  landing  at 
Moidart  to  his  final  departure,  af- 
ter he  had  wandered  for  weeks  a 
fugitive  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
Scotland,  after  wanting  for  bread, 
but  never  for  devoted  friends,  and 
bearing  up  against  his  misfortunes 
with  a  courage  and  cheerfulness 
that  did  him  the  highest  honor. 
In  1745  he  landed  at  Moidart,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  with 
only  seven  followers,  and  as  prince 
regent    of    the   three  kingdoms 
Winch  the  follies  and  vices  of  his 
ancestor  had  forever  lost,  set  up 
the  standard  of  revolt  to  which  the 
clansmen  rushed  with  heroic  devo- 
tion.    Gathering  strength  as  he 
advanced,  the  "  young  chevalier," 
as  ha  was  called,  marched  to  Perth, 
the  English  array  under  Sir  John 
Cope,  stupidly  neglecting  to  check 
his  career  in  the  outset.    The  ad- 
hesion of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  George  Murray,  "  high-mind- 
ed Moray,"  brought  great  strength 
to  his  banner.     Begirt  with  his 
gallant  claymores  and  sweeping  all 
before  him,  the   prince  marched 
upon  Edinburgh,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Holyrood  palace,  the  scene  of  so  many  past  glories  and  of 
so  many  historical  tragedies.    Here  he  issued  a  proclamation,  of 
which  the  following  is  one  striking  paragraph  :  "  I,  with  my  own 
money,  hired  a  small  vessel,  ill  supplied  with  monev,  arms  or 
friends  ;  I  arrived  in  Scotland,  attended  l>v  seven  persons  ;  I  pub- 
lish the  king,  my  father's,  declaration,  and"  proclaim  his  title,  with 
pardon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
most  solemn  promises  to  grant  whatever  a  free  parliament  shall  pro- 
pose for  the  happiness  of  a  people.  I  have,  I  confess,  the  greatest 
reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has,  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  protected  me  and  my  small  army  through  the 
many  dangers  to  which  we  were  at  first  "exposed,  and  who  has  led 
me  in  the  way  to  victory  and  to  the  capital  of  this  ancient  king- 
dom, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  king  my  father's  subjects." 
It  really  seemed,  at  this  time,  as  if  success  was  destined  to  crown 
the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites.    A  brilliant  little  court  was  speedily 
improvised  at  Holyrood.    Gallant  gentlemen  and  lovely  ladies 
thronged  around  the  prince.    Every  one  was  charmed  with  his 
manner.    He  fascinated  equally  the  lowland  laird  and  the  High- 
land chieftain — the  gray-haired"  veteran  and  the  blooming  belle. 
But  this  little  holiday  was  of  brief  duration.    The  royal  troops 
under  Cope,  menaced  Edinburgh,  and  the  prince  resolved  to  risk 
his  fortunes  in  a  general  engagement.    He  marched  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  gallant  little  army,  encountered  the  enemy  at  Preston 
Pans,  and  routed  them  utterly  in  an  engagement  of  the  briefest 
duration.    Never  before,  perhaps,  had  English  troops  behaved  so 
badly.    Intoxicated  with  this  victory,  the  rebels  resolved  to  march 
into  England — a  fatal  decision.    With  an  army  of  3960  High- 
landers, 2850  lowland  infantry  and  a  mere  handful,  2fi0,  of  low- 
land horse,  Prince  Charles  crossed  the  border.    This  wild  foray 
carried  them  to  Derby,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
miles  of  London,  but  the  approach 
of  three  powerful  English  armies 
which    had    taken    the  field, 
compelled  them   to  retreat  back 
towards  the  Highlands.    A  Par- 
thian engagement  at  Falkirk  show-  ^ 
ed  that  their  courage  was  unshak- 
en by  misfortune.    Lord  George 
Murray  conducted  the  retreat  in  a 
masterly  manner.    The  battle  of 
Cullodeu,  however,  destroyed  and 
scattered  the  prince's    jrce  to  the 
winds,  and  reduced  BUB  e>  the  for- 
tunes of  a  fugitive.    T'    plain  on  — 
which  this  engagement  \as  fought  : 
lies  eastward  of  Inverness,  in  the  ------ 

direction  of  Nairn,  and  south  of  tho  -     '  -       ,  ^  • 

Murray  Frith.    It  was  fought  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1746,  old  style. 
The  Highlanders  commenced  the  m 
engagement  by  an  ineffective  firo  Mr.   .,,.>,  jgfej 

of  artillery,  which,  about  ono 
o'clock,  was  responded  to  by  the 
batteries  of  the  royal  artillery, 
which  tore  ghastly  gaps  through 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
"  Meanwhile,"  says  Chambers 
(History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land in  1745-46),  "the  Duke  ol 
Cumberland  rode  about  calling  up- 
on his  men  to  be  firm  in  their 
ranks.  He  also  ordered  Wolfe's 
regiment  to  form  at  tho  extremity 
of  the  left  wing,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  fall  in  and  enclose  the  High- 
landers, as  soon  as  thuy  should  at- 
tack that  division  of  his  army. 
He  also  ordered  two  regiments  of 
the  rear  line,  or  reserve,  to  advance 
to  the  second.  Finally  he  himself 
took  his  position  between  the  first 
and  second  lines,  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  Howard's  regiment,  and 
of  course  a  little  nearer  the  left 
than  the  right  wing.  Priuce 
Charles,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  had  ridden  along  the 
lines  of  his  little  army,  endeavor- 
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ing,  by  the  animation  of  his  gestures,  countenance  and  langunge, 
to  excite  the  Highlanders  to  their  highest  pitch  of  courage.  He 
then  again  retired  to  the  eminence  which  be  originally  occupied, 
and  prepared  with  an  anxious  mind  to  await  the  fortune  of  the 
day  It  was  not  till  the  cannonade  had  continued  nearly  half  an 
hour  that  Charles  ordered  a  charge.  The  aide-de-camp  entrusted 
to  carry  this  message  to  the  lieutenant-general,  a  youth  of  the 
name  of  Maclauchlan,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  before  he 
reached  the  first  line  ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army,  as 
reported  to  Lord  George  Murray,  supplied  the  want,  and  that 
general  took  it  upon  him  to  order  an  attack  without  Charles's 
permission  having  been  communicated.  Lord  George  scarcely 
determined  upon  ordering  a  general  movement,  when  the  Mack- 
intoshes, unable  longer  to  brook  the  unavenged  slaughter  made  by 
the  cannon,  bioke  from  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  rushed  forward 
through  smoke  and  snow  to  mingle  with  the  enemy.  The  Athole- 
men,  Camerons,  Smarts,  Frasers  and  Macleans  then  also  went  on, 
Lord  (ieorjre  Murray  heading  them  with  rash  bravery.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes,  the  charge  was  general  along 
the  whole  line,  except  at  the  left  extremity,  where  the  Macdon- 
alds  dissate  h:  :l  with  their  position  hesitated  to  engage  Not 
withstanding  that  the  three  files  of  the  front  rank  of  the  English 
poured  forth  their  inc  essant  tire  of  musketry,  notwithstanding  that 
the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grape-shot,  swept  the  field  as  with  a 
hailstorm,  notwithstanding  the  think  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  on- 
ward, onward  went  the  headlong  Highlanders,  Hinging  themselves 
into,  rather  than  rushing  upon,  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  which,  in- 
deed, they  did  not  sec  for  the  smoke,  till  involved  among  their 
weapons.  All  that  courage,  all  that  despair  could  do,  was  done. 
It  was  a  moment  of  agonizing  suspense  ;  but  only  a  moment,  for 
the  whirlwind  does  not  reap  the  forest  with  greater  rapidity  than  the 
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Highlanders  cleared  the  line.  Nev- 
ertheless, almost  every  man  of 
their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentle- 
man, fell  before  the  deadly  wea- 
pons which  they  had  braved  ;  and 
although  the  enemy  gave  way,  it 
was  not  till  every  bayonet  was  bent 
and  bloody  with  the  strife.  When 
the  first  line  had  been  thus  swept 
aside,  tho  assailants  continued 
their  impetuous  advance  till  they 
came  near  the  second,  when,  be- 
ing almost  annihilated  by  a  pro- 
fuse and  well-directed  fire,  tho 
shattered  remains  of  what  had 
been,  but  an  hour  before,  a  numer- 
ous and  confident  force,  began  to 
give  way.  Still  a  few  rushed  on, 
resolved  rather  to  die  than  forfeit 
their  well-acquired  and  dearly- 
estimated  honor.  They  rushed  on, 
but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy.  Tho  last 
survivor  perished  as  he  reached 
the  points  of  the  bayonets.  Tho 
persevering  and  desperate  valor 
displayed  by  the  Highlanders  on 
this  occasion  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  one  part  of  tho 
plain,  where  a  very  vigorous  attack 
had  been  made,  their  bodies  were 
afterwards  found  in  layers  threo 
or  four  deep ;  so  many,  it  would 
appear,  having  in  succession 
mounted  over  a  prostrate  friend, 
to  share  in  the  same  inevitable  fate. 
The  slaughter  was  particularly 
great  among  the  bravo  Mackin- 
toshes ;  insomuch  thnt  the  heroic 
lady  who  sent  them  to  the  field, 
afterwards  told  the  party  by  which 
she  was  taken  prisoner,  that  only 
three  of  her  officers  had  escaped. 
Charles  endeavored  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy  with  his  low- 
land and  foreign  troops,  but  the 
tide  of  victory  could  not  be  stem- 
med. The  subres  of  the  English 
dragoons  completed  the  bloody  work  the  bayonet  and  ball  had 
nearly  achieved.  Charles's  army,  dividing  into  two  bodies,  fled  pre- 
cipitately, pursued  by  the  dragoons  and  sabred  without  mercy. 
The  battle  lasted  only  forty  minutes,  and  the  rout  and  ruin  were 
complete.  The  young  chevalier,  after  enduring  incredible  hard- 
ships, effected  his  escape  to  France,  and  finally  died  in  Florence, 
Italy,  January  30th,  1788,  the  fatal  anniversary  of  the  decapita- 
tion" of  his  great-grandfather,  Charles  I.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  stained  by  profligacy  and  intemperance. 

RUINED  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  AVON,  ENGLAND. 

This  exquisite  scene,  represented  below,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warwick  castle,  and,  in  fact,  was  sketched  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  great  hall  of  that  renowned  fortress.  From  this 
point  the  spectator  beholds  a  rich  expanse  of  lovely  scenery  spread 
out  before  him,  but  his  eve  will  rest  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  tho 
soft  and  classic  Avon,  Shukspcare's  native  stream,  which,  falling 
with  a  soothing  sound  in  a  cascade  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
spectator,  washes  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  continues  its 
tranquil  course  to  the  right  through  an  extensive  and  richly  tim- 
bered park,  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  in  peaceful  security  upon  its 
banks,  the  varied  foliage'  of  forest  trees  of  every  clime  interming- 
ling with  the  solemn  masses  of  the  cedar ;  the  verdant  lawns,  the 
gav  parterres  where  nature  and  art  embrace  each  other ;  the  bro- 
ken and  undulating  surfaces  of  portions  of  the  grounds,  combin- 
ing to  form  a  picture  of  noble  and  abiding  beauty.  To  the  left 
is  the  mined  bridge  we  have  delineated,  with  its  broken  arches  all 
overgrown  with  wild  shrubs  and  plants.  Just  beyond,  on  the  left 
hand,  is  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  new  bridge,  which  springs  with 
a  graceful  span  ac  ross  the  lovely  and  classical  river,  adding 
variety  to  the  beautiful  rural  scenery  which  everywhere  strikes  tho 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  all  togeth- 
er affording  a  fine  example  of 
English  taste. 

THE  GOLDEN  ISLAM). 
Kin  Shun,  or  the  Golden  Island, 
represented  above,  is  a  lovely  spot 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Quat- 
chow,  China,  and  is  principally 
devoted  to  bonze  houses  and  tem- 
ples for  worship,  while  a  magnifi- 
cent pagoda  crowns  its  most  ele- 
vated part.  Many  of  the  temples 
have  been  erected  by  the  disciples 
of  Confucius,  Laokin  and  in. 
This  sunny  island  has  been  de- 
scribed by  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  it,  as  a  scene  of  loveline'ss 
surpassing  the  wildcat  dreams  of 
the  imagination.  The  landscape 
and  views  are  everywhere  lovely, 
while  the  flowers  and  foliage  are 
brilliant  and  luxuriant.  Its  pecu- 
liar sanctity  and  the  fame  of  its 
natural  charms  are  known  in  every 
part  of  the  C  e  1  e  s  t  ia  1  Empire. 
There  arc  quite  a  number  of  lakes 
in  China,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Tuutiiig-hoo,  220  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. This  lake  is  surround- 
ed by  picturesque  and  finely  wood- 
ed hills.  Indeed,  its  scenery  is  so 
much  admired,  that  its  shores  are 
the  favorite  spot  where  Chineso 
poets  muse  and  write  their  versi- 
fied prose.  It  is,  however,  subject 
to  sudden  tempests,  which  render 
its  navigation  dangerous.  The  en- 
virons of  Tai-hoo  lake,  near  the 
eust  coast,  arc  even  more  pictur- 
esque than  those  of  the  Po-yang, 
having  gained  the  name  of  the 
"  Chinese  Arcadia."  All  the  lakes 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  China 
contains  several  smaller  lakes,  but 
the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  great 
proportion  of  the  immense  extent 
of  her  territory, 
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[Written  for  Rallnu's  Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 

BT    It.    D.  HEAL. 

tl  Will  love  mr  ever,  as  ttKMB  saves  t  DOW?" — 

Thus  spoke  a  lover  'neath  the  greenwood  tree, 
J,ong  years  ago,  when  youth  was  on  his  brow, 

To  a  fair  maiden  beautiful  to  see. 
Her  rosy  cheeks  blushed  o'er  with  beauty  bright, 

Her  bead  bovrad  low.  with  trembling  eestaey, 
Her  sparkling  eyes  swam  with  intense  delight. 

As  she  replied:  "Death,  ere  my  heart  leave  thee." 

If  they  could  then  hare  hidden  from  this  world, 

In  some  sweet  rale,  far  from  all  troublous  wars, 
This  bod  might  in  sweet  blossom  hvvn  unfurled, 

Nor  woe  have  met  them  with  its  hundred  srars. 
Hut  they  were  parted,  as  two  laughing  streams, 

That  leave  one  spring  and  never  meet  again, 
And  she  forgot  in  years  the  early  gleams 

Of  love's  young  glancing,  with  its  rapturous  pain. 

She's  not  as  beaming,  as  when  years  ago 

She  loved  with  wild,  enthusiastic  truth. 
And  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  neck  slmiie  like  the  snow, 

And  flaming  vows,  breathed  to  her  lover  youth  ; 
And  he  that  spnke,  11  beneath  the  greenwood  tree." 

Is  sun-browned,  rough  and  gnarry.    Sick  at  heart, 
And  burdened  with  sad  thoughts,  he  seems  to  be, 

Al  lonely  through  this  life  he  "acts  his  part." 

'Tis  ever  thus  with  youth— too  quick  to  act, 

Too  rash,  when  we  could  ne'er  be  over-wise; 
When  Time  so  stem  deals  hut  with  solid  fact, 

And  shows  no  quarter  as  he  tearless  flies; 
Yes.  time  will  test  the  heart  of  sterling  truth, 

And  sternly,  too,  if  thou  canst  live  to  see. 
Beware  too  soon  to  love  in  early  youth. 

And  pledge  /in  maiden  "  'neath  the  greenwood  tree." 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  STORY. 

BY  MILS.  CAROLINE  ORNE. 

Mast  years  ago — said  my  Uncle  John,  after  having  seated 
himself  in  comfortable  proximity,  to  the  fire,  in  his  Inge  arm- 
chair,— many  years  ago,  when  I  was  only  a  few  months  over 
twenty-one,  I  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  West.  1  intended,  if  I 
found  a  place  that  pleased  me,  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land,  and 
there  make  my  home.  I  travelled  on  horsehack,  and,  one  day, 
for  the  last  five  or  six  hours,  the  road,  for  the  most  part,  was 
merely  a  rough,  imperfect  track,  cut  through  a  forest,  without 
sign  of  habitation.  The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, agreeably  surprised  when,  on  emerging  from  the  woods,  I 
saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a  two-story  frame  house,  much  handsomer 
and  more  commodious  than  was  generally  found  in  those  wild 
and  lonclv  regions.  From  the  limh  of  a  large  hickory  Sarong  a 
sign,  on  which,  when  I  approached  nearer,  1  read  "  The  Travel- 
ler's Best."  A  little  further  on,  was  a  sheet  of  water,  of  nearly  a 
circular  form,  and  about  six  or  eight  miles  in  circumference.  As 
1  drew  up  in  front  of  the  inn,  the  sun,  which  had  shed  a  golden 
glory  over  the  hosom  of  the  lake,  .sunk  below  the  horizon.  A  lad 
of  sixteen,  who  was  lying  on  the  grass,  beneath  the  hickory  tree, 
rose  at  my  approach,  and  said  he  would  lead  my  horse  to  the  sta- 
ble. The  lad  appealed  stupid,  and  as  1  imagined,  not  more  than 
halfwitted. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  taking  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  easting  an  upward  look  at  the  sign,  "  that  this  is  called 
the  traveller's  rest." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  You  make  the  third  that  will  rest  here  to-night,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  I'm  thinkin'  your  rest  will  he  sounder  the  next  night,"  he 
muttered,  in  a  half  audible  voice,  as  he  led  away  the  horse. 

"  Stop,"  said  I;  "what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  '." 

"  What  did  I  say?"  said  he,  lixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  with  a 
dull,  vacant  look. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  then  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"  They  say  I've  a  bad  memory,"  said  he,  looking  up  with  a 
smile,  which  appeared  to  me  to  partake  more  of  shrewdness  than 
idiocy. 

I  gave  him  directions  respecting  my  horse,  and  told  him  that 
I  should  be  at  the  stable  myself  before  long,  to  see  if  they  had 
been  properly  attended  to.  1  then  took  my  portmanteau  and 
went  into  the  house,  without  having  seen  a  single  person,  except 
the  hoy  already  mentioned.  A  door  at  my  right  hand  being 
slightly  ajar,  I  pushed  it  open,  and  beheld  a  large,  well-furnished 
parlor;  but  seeing  that  it  was  already  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the  gentleman  said: 

"  Walk  in,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Shall  I  not  intrude  '."  said  I,  glancing  at  the  lady. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied.  "  If  we  wish  for  solitude,  we 
can  retire  to  our  respective  apartments,  for  I  apprehend  that  this 
room  is  the  common  property  of  all  travellers  who  may  chance  to 
stop  here." 

A  certuin  resemblance  which  the  lady,  whom  I  took  to  be  about 
eighteen,  l>ore  to  the  gentleman  gave  me  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  was  his  daughter,  a  supposition  which  I  soon  found  to  be  cor- 
rect. My  impression  was  that  she  was  very  beautiful.  After- 
ward, when  the  bewildering  effect  of  her  presence  had  in  a  measure 
subsided,  I  found  that  not  a  single  feature,  strictly  speaking,  was 
modelled  according  to  the  severe  standard  of  classic  beauty,  and 

imagined  that  their  departure  from  it  rendered  them  a  thousand 


times  more  enchanting.  Her  deep,  hazel  eyes,  large,  liquid  and 
lustrous,  and  full  of  intellectual  expression,  would  of  themselves 
render  a  plain  face  attractive. 

The  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Markham,  was  somewhat  of 
an  invalid,  and  it  having  been  recommended  by  his  physician  to 
take  a  journey  on  horseback,  he  had  concluded,  in  company  with 
bis  daughter,  to  visit  his  only  brother,  who  lived  about  forty  miles 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  house  where  we  then  were. 
They  had  already  been  on  the  road  three  days,  but  their  route  had 
been  through  a  part  of  the  country  better  cultivated  than  that  by 
which  I  had  come,  and  where  houses  were  generally  found  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  miles.  For  the  last  twenty  miles,  however,  they 
had  not  seen  a  single  human  habitation,  not  cv.n  a  log-cabin  of 
the  humblest  description.  The  situation  of  the  place  where  we 
now  were,  was  so  uncommonly  beautiful  that  they  had  concluded 
to  remain  two  or  three  days. 

As  yet,  though  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  besides  Mr.  Markham 
and  his  daughter,  and  the  boy  I  found  beneath  the  tree,  the  only 
person  I  had  seen  was  a  woman,  to  whom,  a.-  I  had  not  dined,  I 
gave  some  directions  respecting  the  evening  meal.  When,  at  last, 
supper  was  announced,  we  found,  besides  plenty  of  wild  fowl  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  and  the  usual  et  ceteras,  some  tish,  which 
proved  to  be  of  a  delicious  flavor. 

"  Was  this  caught  in  the  lake  about  half  a  mile  distant  ?"  I 
asked  of  a  woman — the  same  I  had  already  seen — who  stood  at 
a  side-table,  pouring  out  the  tea. 

She  said  that  it  was. 

"  Are  they  easily  caught  ?"  said  I. 

She  replied  that  they  were,  though,  as  they  liked  deep  water,  a 
boat  was  necessary.  They  had  several,  she  said,  kept  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  everything  else  that  was  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  might  like  to  try  their  skill. 

"  I  must  try  mine  to-morrow,"  said  I. 

"  And  Clara  and  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Markham,  "  that 
is,  if  you  would  like  to  go,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter. 

"  I  should  like  an  excursion  on  the  lake,"  she  replied. 

"  The  young  lady  would  always  be  sorry,  if  she  concluded  not 
to  go,"  said  the  woman. 

"  But  if  we  do  decide  to  go,  who  is  there  to  go  with  us  to  pull 
at  the  oars  !  for  I  object,  decidedly,  to  a  sail-boat,  nothing,  to  my 
mind,  can  be  more  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Markham. 

"  The  men  will  be  at  home  to-night,"  the  woman  replied. 

They  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  returned  to  the  parlor. 
There  were  three  of  them,  but  the  evening  shadows  had  fallen  so 
darkly  they  could  not  l>c  distinctly  seen.  As  they  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  one  of  them  called  to  the  boy,  who  came  shuf- 
tling  forward  from  some  obscure  corner,  to  take  his  horse  to  the 
stable. 

"  What  have  you  been  about,  Jem  ?"  said  the  man  who  had 
called  him.    "  Has  anybody  come  while  we've  been  gone  '." 
"  Yes,  three." 
"  Who  are  they  V 
"  Two  men  and  a  woman." 

The  man  said  no  more,  and  while  the  two  others  led  away  their 
horses,  he  disappeared  round  a  corner  of  the  house. 

After  they  were  gone,  Clara  asked  her  father  if  he  had  noticed 
the  woman  who  waited  on  the  table. 

"  Not  particularly,"  he  replied.    "  Why  do  you  ask  1" 

"  There  was  something  in  her  appearance  that  struck  me  un- 
pleasantly." 

"  I  can  hardly  account  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Markham,  "  for  though, 
as  I  said,  I  didn't  particularly  notice  her,  I  have  the  impression 
that  she  is  rather  handsome." 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Clara  ;  "  but  I  minded  she  had  a  way  of  cast- 
ing stealthy  and  wavering  glances  at  all  three  of  us,  when  she 
imagined  she  wasn't  observed,  which  I  thought  peculiarly  disa- 
greeable." 

"  An  impression,"  said  I,  "  which  the  snaky  glitter  of  her  eyes 
had  no  tendency  to  diminish." 

"  Now,  this  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Markham.  "  Because  the 
poor  woman,  with  a  full  share  of  the  curiosity  attributed  to  her 
sex,  was  rather  bashful,  and  too  civil  to  stare  us  out  of  counte- 
nance for  the  sake  of  gratifying  it,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
has  something  malignant  about  her." 

" I  should  be  sorry  to  be  uncharitable,"  said  Clara,  "and  will 
do  my  best  to  think  favorably  of  her." 

The  subject  was  now  dropped,  nnd  we  passed  a  pleasant  hour 
previously  to  separating  for  the  night. 

I  rose  early.  It  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  mornings  I  ever 
beheld.  On  one  side  was  the  green  wood,  in  all  its  dewy  freshness, 
waving  to  the  breeze,  and  with  its  flowery  glades  all  a-glow  with 
the  rising  sunlight,  which  turned  each  dewdrop  to  a  gem  ;  while 
before  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  verdant  undulations  of  the  open 
country,  reposed  the  lake,  blue  nnd  serene  as  the  sky  above  it, 
except  thai  now  and  then,  where  it  looked  the  smoothest  and  still- 
est, it  would  suddenly  catch  a  breath  of  air,  and  break  into  thou- 
sands of  bright  anil  joyous  sparkles.  The  clear,  elastic  air  imparted 
a  corresponding  buoyancy  to  my  spirits,  as  1  stood  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  lake  and  thought  of  my  contemplated  excursion  in 
company  with  Mr.  Markham  and  Clara.  1  was  startled  a  little, 
for  I  heard  no  footstep,  by  some  one  saying,  close  to  my  elbow : 

"  It  looks  like  a  piece  of  the  blue  sky  drop!  down." 

I  turned  and  saw  the  boy  whom  1  had  heard  one  of  the  men 
call  Jem. 

"  You  mean  the  lake  I"  said  I. 

"  Yes." 

"  The  fine  fish  we  had  for  supper,  last  night,  were  caught  there, 
I  am  told." 

"  You  mean  to  try  yonr  luck  at  catching  some  of  'em,  I  s'pose. 
Most  everybody  does  that  stops  here." 


"  Yes,  I  think  of  it." 

"  And  the  other  gentleman  and  the  young  lady  will  go  too  V 

"  Yes." 

"  You  may  as  well  listen  to  the  advice  of  half-witted  Jem,  and 
keep  away  from  the  lake,  and  you'd  better  try  to  keep  them  away 
too." 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  do  either." 
"  That  lake,  calm  as  it  looks,  is  a  dangerous  place.    Keep  away 
from  it." 

This  was  said,  not  only  with  much  earnestness,  but  with  a  tone 
of  command  suited  to  the  words,  while  not  the  least  vestige  of 
anything  like  fatuity  was  manifest  in  his  countenance,  or  in  any 
way  whatever.  I  had  already  commenced  asking  him  the  reason 
of  what  appeared  to  me  his  strange  warning  and  prohibition,  when, 
with  a  quick  movement,  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips  in  token 
for  me  to  be  silent,  while,  as  if  by  magic,  the  same  limp,  shiftless- 
looking  figure  I  had  seen  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival,  stood  be- 
fore me.  The  mystery  of  this  sudden  metamoqihosis  was  quickly 
explained.  By  a  slight  change  in  my  position,  I  could,  by  a  side- 
long glance,  sec  that  a  man  was  approaching  the  spot  where  we 
stood. 

"  Halloo,  Jem  !"  he  cried,  as  he  drew  near.  "  What  arc  you 
sauntering  about  here  for  !    Go  and  lead  the  horses  to  drink." 

"May  1  ride  Silvermanc  !"  said  Jem,  as  he  commenced  shuf- 
fling along  in  the  direction  of  the  stable. 

"  You  may,  for  all  what  1  care  ;  but  if  you  have  any  value  for 
your  neck,  I  think  you'd  best  not." 

"  My  neck  is  in  less  danger  than  some  others  I  know  of,"  Jem 
muttered  to  himself. 

By  this  time  the  man  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  stood. 
He  bid  me  good-morning,  and  said  that  he  believed  I  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  arrived  at  his  house,  the  day  before,  during  his 
absence.  By  this,  and  some  other  remarks,  I  found  that  he  was 
the  landlord  of  the  inn,  or  hotel,  as  he  termed  it.  I  did  not  like 
his  looks  any  better  than  Clara  Markham  had  liked  those  of  the 
woman  who  had  waited  on  the  table,  although  if  she,  as  Mr. 
Markham  had  said,  was  rather  handsome,  he  was  decidedly  so.  I 
had  seldom  seen  features  of  a  more  perfect  contour  ;  but  passions, 
fierce  anil  dark,  had  traced  aronnd  them  their  own  peculiar  and 
unmistakable  lines,  and  had  shed  over  them  a  baleful  light  which 
no  art  could  fully  conceal.  His  figure  was  slight,  though  well 
knit  and  sinewy,  as  could  be  inferred  from  his  lithe  and  ngile 
movements.  His  low-crowned  hat  was  set  jauntily  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  so  as  to  display  an  exuberant  mass  of  short,  wiry  curls, 
and  his  garments,  without  l>eing  of  the  most  fashionable  make, 
were  of  a  fine  texture,  anil  well  fitted  to  his  form. 

"  What  was  that  knave  or  fool  about  ?  I  hardly  know  which  to 
call  him,"  saiil  he,  eyeing  me  rather  keenly. 

"  I  am  unable  to  tell,"  I  replied,  "  unless,  like  me,  he  was  tak- 
ing a  stroll  for  the  sake  of  air  and  exercise.  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  rather  weak-minded.  Has  he  relations  who  live  in 
this  vicinity  t" 

"  No,  and  I  know  no  more  about  him  than  you  do.  He  came 
here  several  months  ago,  one  stormy  night ;  said  he  lost  his  way, 
and  lagged  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  stable.  He  has  hung 
round  here  ever  since,  and  as  he  can  more  than  earn  his  living, 
I've  suffered  him  to  stay." 

"  This  is  so  charming  a  place,"  said  I,  "  that  I  don't  know  but 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  remain  a  few  days." 

A  smile  of  very  singular  expression  passed  over  his  features  as 
I  made  this  remark.  As  I  walked  on,  he  kept  by  my  side,  nnd 
soon  afterward  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Markham,  his  daughter  and 
myself  had  concluded  that,  sometime  during  the  day,  we  would 
take  a  sail  on  the  lake. 

"  You  had  better  go  directly  after  breakfast,"  said  he.  "  The 
morning  is  so  line  that  any  change  in  the  weather  must  necessarily 
be  for  the  worse." 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  left  me,  first  telling 
me  that  the  sound  of  a  gong  would  tell  me  when  breakfast  was 
ready.  In  half  an  hour  1  heard  its  deep  notes,  which  blended 
oddly  enough  with  the  rural  sounds  which  filled  the  air.  When  I 
entered  the  room  where  breakfast  was  to  be  served,  I  found  Mr. 
Markham  and  his  daughter  already  there.  They  were  both  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  nnd  Clara  said  that  she  had  found  herself  singing 
the  "  Bonny  Boat  "  half  a  dozen  times,  during  the  morning,  her 
thoughts  were  so  full  of  our  anticipated  snil  on  the  lake. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  we  rose  from  the  table,  Mr.  Markham 's 
horse  and  Clara's  were  at  the  door,  ready  to  take  them  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  I  preferred  to  walk.  The  landlord,  whose  name  I 
had  learned  was  Skevington,  and  a  man  whom  he  culled  Bagnall, 
I  found  were  going  with- us.  The  woman  likewise,  who  had  wait- 
ed on  the  table,  was,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  to  be  of  the  party. 
I  think  that  I  inadvertently  manifested  the  surprise  I  felt,  for 
Skevitigton  suid : 

"  Mv  sister  generally  goes  with  us,  as  she  is  a  more  skilful  an- 
gler than  either  I  or  Bagnall." 

Jem  was  to  accompany  us  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  to  take  back 
the  horses,  and  just  before  we  were  ready  to  start,  at  a  moment 
when  1  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  he  passed  near  me, 
and  by  some  means — intentionally  I  half  suspected — stumbled 
when  close  at  my  side.  As  he  rose  slowly  and  awkwardly  from 
the  ground,  he  said  to  me  : 

"  Take  your  pistols  with  you,  and  sec  that  they  are  loaded." 

1  hardly  knew  whether  to  pay  any  attention  to  him  or  not,  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  I  made  some  plausible  excuse  to  re- 
turn to  my  room  where  I  had  left  them.  I  had  carefully  loaded 
them  the  morning  previous,  as  1  knew  that  most  of  my  way  would 
be  through  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  which,  on  account 
of  several  travellers,  known  to  have  passed  that  way,  never  having 
been  subsequently  heard  of,  had,  for  some  time,  sustained  a  bad 
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reputation.  I  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  startled  when  I  found 
that  the  charge  had  been  withdrawn  from  each  of  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  felt  disposed  to  attach  more  serious  importance  to 
what  Jem  had  said  relative  to  the  danger  of  the  lake.  I  re-loaded 
them  with  all  possible  expedition,  and,  concealing  them  about  ray 
person,  returned,  without  apparently  having  been  missed  either  by 
Skevington  or  Bagnall ;  but  the  woman  cast  towards  me  a  quick, 
furtive  glance,  though,  as  I  felt  satisfied,  without  detecting  any- 
thing in  my  air  or  countenance  to  excite  her  suspicion. 

That  danger,  in  some  shape,  menaced  Mr.  Markham,  Clara  and 
myself,  I  was  now  fully  convinced,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  in- 
vent any  seemingly  fair  pretext  for  the  sudden  relinquishment  of 
our  proposed  excursion,  I  would  have  abandoned  it  myself  and 
attempted  to  induce  them  to  follow  my  example.  As  nothing  avail- 
able presented  itself  to  my  mind,  the  only  alternative  was  to  be 
watchful  and  vigilant, — to  let  no  word  or  movement  of  Skevington, 
his  sister  or  Bagnall  to  escape  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  put  Mr. 
Markham  and  Clara  on  their  guard.  On  our  way  to  the  lake, 
Jem  rather  avoided  me,  as  I  thought.  When  arrived  there,  as 
soon  as  I  had  assisted  Clara  to  alight,  he  came  and  took  hold  of 
the  bridle  to  lead  the  horse  away. 

"  The  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  place,"  said  be,  "where  a  small 
island  will  come  between  the  boat  and  the  house." 

"  The  place  for  what?"  inquired  Clara. 

"  To  fish.  The  water  is  deepest  there,  and  the  best  fish  are 
sometimes  found  in  deep  water.  They  find  plenty  to  eat  there,  I 
guess." 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  more,  nor  could  I 
find  a  chance  to  speak  a  word  to  Mr.  Markham  or  Clara  before 
we  stepped  aboard  the  boat.  As  soon  as  we  were  a  little  way  from 
the  shore,  Mr.  Markham  took  one  of  the  jointed  fishing-rods,  and 
as  he  opened  it,  he  asked  me  if  I  were  not  going  to  try  my  skill  at 
angling. 

"  Not  at  present,"  I  replied.  "The  scenery  is  so  enchanting 
that  I  must  first  take  a  view  of  that." 

Skevington's  sister  having  instructed  Mr.  Markham,  who  proved 
to  be  a  novice  in  the  "gentle  science,"  relative  to  the  best  method 
of  securing  an  artificial  fly  to  the  book,  took  one  of  the  poles,  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  all  appearance,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  her 
employment.  But  if,  as  her  brother  had  represented  her,  she  was 
a  skilful  angler,  her  mood,  at  the  present  time,  was  not  patient 
enough  to  make  her  skill  available.  She  soon  became  nervous, 
and  her  attention  was  often  directed  towards  Clara  and  myself. 
At  last,  hastily  drawing  in  her  line,  she  said  that  she  should 
have  no  luck  till  we  had  got  within  the  shade  of  the  trees  which 
grew  on  the  island.  It  was  the  same  that  Jem  had  mentioned, 
and  was  of  such  limited  extent  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  elms 
and  maples  so  completely  overshadowed  it  that  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  rising  from  the  water.  The  men  again  took  their 
oars,  and  we  rapidly  approached  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  saw  the 
woman's  hand  slide  down  the  side  of  her  dress,  and  disappear,  as 
I  supposed,  in  a  pocket.  She  did  not  remove  it,  and  I  placed  my 
own  hand  so  that,  in  a  moment's  warning,  I  could  draw  one  of 
my  pistols  from  its  place  of  concealment.  A  few  more  strokes  of 
the  oars,  and  the  boat  was  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  island, 
where  the  shade  of  the  trees  fell  darkest.  The  house  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  place  where  we  had  stopped,  which  made  me 
rccal  to  mind  the  words  of  Jem. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  is  your  time,"  said  Skevington,  "if  you 
would  like  to  catch  some  of  the  largest  fish  in  the  lake ;"  and  tak- 
ing jone  of  the  jointed  poles,  he  opened  it,  handed  it  to  me,  and 
then  took  one  himself. 

As  he  busied  himself  in  placing  an  artificial  fly  on  the  hook,  I 
followed  Ins  example,  though  I  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  him  and  his  two  companions.  I  professed 
to  be  more  ignorant  than  I  really  was,  and  while  Skevington,  at 
my  request,  was  giving  me  a  lesson,  showing  that  I  must  not  sink 
my  fly  too  deep,  but  move  it  gently  near  the  surface,  I  was,  on 
account  of  his  attention  being  engaged,  enabled  to  watch  the  oth- 
ers more  closely.  Bagnall  seemed  less  cautious  than  the  other 
two,  for  I  saw  him  take  a  pistol  from  one  of  his  pockets  without 
manifesting  any  particular  care  to  conceal  it.  The  woman,  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  obliged  to  attend  to  Skevington,  had  with- 
drawn her  hand  from  her  pocket,  which  now  rested  on  her  lap, 
beneath  the  folds  of  a  large  silk  handkerchief.  Skevington  hav- 
ing observed  me  a  moment,  told  me  I  should  do  very  well,  and 
turned  away.  As  lie  did  so,  I  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  was 
near  at  hand.  Though  my  pulses  throbbed  wildly,  I  bad  the  nerve 
to  keep  my  hand  steady,  and  to  outwardly  appear  composed. 
The  moment  Skevington  turned  away,  he  drew  a  pistol,  and  said, 
in  a  loud,  emphatic  voice  :  "  Now  \"  But,  quick  as  he  was,  I  was 
ready  for  him.  He  saw  my  pistol  aimed  at  his  head,  yet  this  did 
not  alarm  him,  for  he  had  himself  drawn  the  charge  thence  only  a 
short  time  since.  He,  therefore,  paused  an  instant,  that  he  might 
be  sure  that  his  aim  was  true.  The  delay  was  fatal  to  him.  As 
he  fell,  I  heard  a  shriek ;  it  was  Clara's  voice,  and  then  the  sharp 
report  of  another  pistol.  Mr.  Markham  or  Clara  was  the  victim 
— I  felt  sure  of  that.  As  I  turned,  I  saw  Skevington's  sister  throw 
her  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and  then  fall  forward  on  to  her  face 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"There's  an  end  to  the  she-wolf!"  said  Bagnall. 

lie  afterward  told  me  that,  at  the  moment  her  brother  pro- 
nounced the  word  "now,"  she  raised  her  pistol,  which  had  been 
concealed  beneath  her  handkerchief,  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of 
Clara,  whose  attention  was  attracted  towards  Skevington  ;  but  her 
hand  trembled  and  swerved,  and  while  making  an  eftbrt  to  get  the 
better  of  her  agitation,  Bagnall,  instead  of  accomplishing  his  as- 
signed task,  which  was  to  make  sure  of  Mr.  Markham,  saved  the 
life  of  him  and  his  daughter  by  sacrificing  one  who,  as  1  afterward 
found,  had  already  stained  her  hands  with  blood. 


Bagnall,  who  was  much  excited,  told  us  that,  at  the  time  he 
engaged  to  work  for  Skevington,  the  worst  he  knew  of  him  was, 
that  he  had  been  a  noted  gambler.  It  was  not  long  before  an  in- 
cident, trifling  of  itself,  gave  him  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  robbery  and  even  murder.  Soon  the  suspicion  was 
confirmed.  A  traveller,  who  arrived,  one  day,  about  noon,  was 
so  indiscreet  as  to  make  some  allusion  by  which  it  was  found  that 
he  had  in  charge  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  a  little  after  sunset,  he  walked  out  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
Bagnall,  screened  by  some  bushes,  saw  him  walking  leisurely 
along,  when  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  and  the  man  fell. 
He  was  at  his  side  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  and  raising  him 
from  the  ground,  supported  him  in  his  arms.  A  slight  examina- 
tion showed  him  that  a  bullet  had  passed  through  his  brain.  Bag- 
nall soon  heard  hurried  footsteps,  and  looking  up  he  saw  Skeving- 
ton and  his  sister.  They  accused  him  of  the  murder,  and  pointed 
to  a  rifle  that  lay  near.  The  rifle  was  his,  and  they  both  could 
give  oath,  they  said,  that  they  saw  him  fire  it.  He  saw  that  he 
was  in  their  power,  and  after  many  high  words  on  both  sides,  ho 
was  induced,  in  order  to  ensure  his  own  safety,  to  promise  to  let 
the  matter  rest ;  they  very  kindly  promising  in  return,  if  he  would 
assist  in  concealing  the  body  by  sinking  it  in  the  lake,  that  they 
woidd  not  inform  against  him. 

He  had,  he  said,  done  bis  best  to  find  an  opportunity  to  warn 
Mr.  Markham  or  me,  but  found  he  was  too  strictly  watched  to 
make  the  attempt.  His  orders  had  been,  previously  to  going  out 
on  the  lake,  to  secure  Mr.  Markham,  and  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  other  two,  who  would,  as  he  was  told,  be  taken  care  of.  He 
feigned  compliance,  though  lie  secretly  determined  to  try  to  save  us. 

His  plan  had  been  to  shoot  Skevington,  and  wrest  the  pistol 
from  the  woman's  hands.  From  doing  the  first,  I  had  saved  him, 
while  in  attempting  the  latter,  the  pistol  she  held  in  her  hand  acci- 
dentally went  oft',  and,  by  mortally  wounding  her,  saved  her  from 
a  public  expiation  of  her  guilt. 

Bagnall  was  not  aware  that  Jem  knew  anything  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  traveller  who  was  shot ;  but,  while  lying  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  he  had  seen  the  body  conveyed  aboard  the  boat,  which, 
being  rowed  to  the  centre  of  the  lake,  was  sunk  near  the  island. 
As  Bagnall  was  present,  he  imagined  him  to  be  a  participator  in 
the  murder.  This  knowledge,  together  with  some  conversation 
ho  had  overheard  between  Skevington  and  his  sister,  was  turned 
to  good  account,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned ;  for  had  he  not  warned 
me  to  take  my  pistols,  and  see  that  they  were  loaded,  1  might  have 
lost  my  life,  notwithstanding  the  good  intentions  of  Bagnall. 
When  ready  to  resume  our  journey,  at  Mr.  Maikham's  earnest 
request,  1  rode  in  company  as  far  as  his  brother's. 

"  And  did  you  ever  sec  them  again  ■"  asked  a  boy  of  twelve, 
who  had  been  listening  to  his  father's  story. 

"  Yes,  a  great  many  times,"  replied  my  Uncle  John,  smiling, 
and  looking  at  my  aunt.  "  There  sits  the  Clara  of  my  story,  and 
if  you  wisli  to  sec  him  I  have  called  Mr.  Markham,  wait  till  he 
leaves  his  room,  where  he  is,  at  this  very  time,  engaged  in  writing 
a  letter  to  his  brother  James,  whom  bo  and  your  mother  were 
going  to  visit  when  we  met  at  the  inn  called  '  The  Traveller's 
Best.' " 


A  RAILROAD  INCIDENT. 

.  BY  THE  OLD  'iTX. 

It  is  a  very  trying  thing  for  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  who  lives 
a.  retired  life,  and  has  accomplished  the  few  journeyings  ho  ever 
undertook,  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  or  in  a 
carryall  drawn  by  a  steady  old  horse  with  a  good  character  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  to  embark  for  the  first  time  in  a  rail- 
road car,  particularly  if  he  happens,  as  quiet  old  gentlemen 
generally  are,  to  be  a  reader  of  the  newspapers.  Because  our 
worthy  editor  keeps  the  public  so  posted  up  on  all  the  abuses, 
casualties,  and  dangers  of  the  railroad  system,  that  he  who  reads 
the  paper  is  sure  to  "sup  full  of  horrors."  Such  a  traveller  as  we 
above  describe  reaches  a  station  in  a  nervous  tremor,  his  imag- 
ination peopled  with  possible  and  impossible  horrors.  He  resigns 
his  trunks  to  the  baggage-master  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  ho 
shall  never  set  his  eyes  upon  their  venerable  forms  again,  but  see- 
ing the  blind  confidence  of  other  people,  and  feeling  that  he  is 
"  in  for  it,"  lie  cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow  their  example. 
When  told  that  the  "  cars  are  ready,"  he  steps  on  board  with  tho 
fortitude  of  a  Christian  martyr,  deeming  his  chance  for  escape 
from  a  cruel  death  about  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  the  thousands 
offered,  in  the  old  days  of  Home,  to  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the 
Coliseum.  The  conductor  may  be  n  perfect  gentleman,  and 
jet  to  the  eye  of  our  aged  friend,  there  will  be  something  trucu- 
lent and  designing  in  his  expression.  He  will  carefully  scrutinize 
the  face  of  the  engineer,  as  he  stands  beside  and  ready  to  mount 
his  iron  horse,  searching  it  for  token  of  ferocity  and  recklessness. 
At  length  the  bell  rings  and  ho  "  screws  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing point,''  ns  onc  makes  up  bis  mind  to  submit  to  some  inevita- 
ble surgical  operation. 

An  old  friend  of  ours  of  this  stamp  recently  came  on  to  this 
city  in  the  evening  train  from  New  York,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  him  relate  his  experience.  It  seems  they  had  an  accident. 
They  were  bowling  along  at  about  thirty  knots,  when  suddenly 
the  fierce  scream  of  the  whistle  was  heard — short,  piercing,  terri- 
ble, and  startling  tho  "  still  car  of  night."  The  blood  curdled  in 
tho  veins  of  our  old  friend,  and  bis  very  pigtail  stood  erect. 

This  was  followed  by  the  grating  jar  of  the  brakes  as  they 
yielded  to  the  frenzied  pulls  of  the  conductor  and  his  assistants. 
A  heavy  concussion — and  then  the  train  slopped.  It  was  at  the 
crossing  of  a  county  road,  and  the  passengers  immediately  pre- 
cipitated themselves  from  the  cars. 


It  seems  that  the  engine  had  run  into  a  countryman's  <art,  load- 
ed with  muck,  and  knocked  it  into  "eternal  smash."  The  hbrsi  s 
had  gone  off  with  the  front  wheels.  The  passengers  now  began, 
with  heavy  hearts,  to  search  the  wreck  for  the  body  of  the  driver. 
Every  fragment  of  wood  and  every  shovel  full  of  muck  was  turn- 
ed over,  but  nothing  living  or  slain  was  discovered.  Some  men 
mounted  the  banks  at  the  roadside,  and  holding  lanterns  aloft, 
endeavored  to  penetrate  into  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  con- 
ductor thought  he  espied  something  in  the  distance,  and  hailed  it 
with  stentorian  lungs:  "  Hullo-a!" 

"  Hello  yourself,"  replied  a  voice,  the  rich  nasal  twang  of  its 
intonations  mellowed  by  the  distance. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  '."  bawled  the  conductor. 

"  Not  much  hurt — but  pretty  well  skeered  and  considerably 
bruised,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  distant  spokesman. 

"  Very  well,  then, — come  here  and  give  an  account  of  yourself." 

"Wait  till  I've  hitched  my  horses." 

"  Well — make  haste  then." 

Presently,  a  countryman,  the  driver  of  the  team,  appeared. 

"  Bow  cam)  you  on  the  track  ?"  asked  the  conductor. 

"  Well,  I  sec  you  was  a  eomin'  along — I  heerd  your  whistle 
and  the  bell — but  I  thought  I'd  have  time  to  cut  acrost.  'Bears 
to  me  you  must  have  been  lettin'  her  cout,  squire.  These  hero 
ingines  aint  so  dreadful  slow  as  some  of  eour  folks  tells  abcout, 
arter  all.  Wall — I  put  the  braid  onto  the  critters — but  onc  on 
'em  is  dreadflo  lazy,  'taint  no  more  use  lickin'  him  than  singin' 
Yankee  Doodle  to  a  deef  'un.  They  didn't  start  up — and  fust 
thing  I  know'd — slam  !  bang  !  and  there  1  was  runnin'  after  my 
horses  not  much  hurt,  but  pooty  well  skeered,  and  considerably 
bruised,  as  I  remarked  before." 

"  Well,  turn  round  and  show  yourself,  anyhow,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, holding  up  a  lantern. 

"  Expect  I'm  better  lookin'  before  than  behind,"  said  the  coun- 
tryman, turning,  however,  like  a  statue  on  Canova's  revolving 
pedestal.  "Don't  know  what's  got  inter  mo,  but  I  feel  hot  and 
cold,  like  I'd  got  the  fever'n  ager  both  to  once." 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  sensation  was  soon  explained.  The 
poor  fellow's  clothes  were  completely  torn  oil'  bis  back,  and  hung 
in  rags  and  tatters  from  his  nock  to  his  heels.  His  ragamuffin 
appearance,  so  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  not  hurt, 
excited  roars  of  laughter  among  the  passengers,  in  which  our  un- 
travclled  old  gentleman  could  not  help  joining. 

"  Funny,  aint  it?"  said  the  victim,  "  all  except  tho  '  considerably 
bruised  !'  Expect  I  can  come  on  the  corporation  for  damages — 
ought  to  get  a  new  waggin  and  a  suit  of  clothes  out  on  it.  Wall, 
now  we've  done  latlin',  all  on  us,  I  expect  we'd  better  go  to  work, 
all  on  us,  and  pick  up  the  pieces." 

"  All  aboard  !"  shouted  tho  conductor,  and  the  passengers 
sprang  into  the  cars. 

"  Hold  on  I"  said  the  Yankee.  "  Expect  somebody'll  hcv  to 
hold  a  light  here." 

The  train  began  to  move. 

"  Come  back  here  !  some  of  you  !"  yelled  the  victim.  "  Hang- 
nation  !  can't  ye  hold  a  lantern  for  a  fellur,  reduced  from  a  state 
of  respectability  to  be  a  livin'  picture  of  destruction." 

Still  tho  train  moved  on. 

"  I'll  sue  ye  for  damages,"  roared  the  irate  agriculturist.    "  I'll 
put  ye  in  tho  pcound — you  shan't  cross  lots  ag'in,  1  tell  ye!" 
Then,  finding  menace  and  remonstrance  vain,  he  added  : 
"  Go  to  thunder  with  yer  old  machine  !    'Taint  so  tarnal  swift 
and  bossy,  arter  all — and  I  can  get  along  without  ye  well  enough, 
I  reckon." 

Poor  fellow  !  the  train  hurried  on  and  "  left  him  alone  in  his 
glory." 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Baker's  CHURCH  Music.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1855. 

An  admirable  collection  of  hymn  tunes,  chants,  sentences  and  anthems, 
from  the  works  of  ancient  ami  modern  masters,  with  some  original  compost" 
tions,  carefully  arranged  by  B.  V.  Baker.  It  is  intended  particularly  for  tho 
use  of  church  choir.-*,  but  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  musical  students,  as  it, 

contains  much  elementary  practice.  The  typography  is  a  tine  specimen  of 
musical  type  printing. 

Tan  PaOFHSTS:  or,  Mormonistn  Uiivri/rrl.    Illustrated.    Philadelphia:  Win. 
White  Smith.   1855.   12mo.    pp.  412. 

Last  week  we  noticed  a  work  designed  to  expose  the  Iniquities  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Mormons,  and  here  Is  another  written  with  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
quite  ns  vigorous  as  ••  Female  Life  anions  the  Mormons."  but  more  direct  and 
less  podshed  in  its  attack.  The  "Prophets'1  may  be  styled  an  historical  ro- 
mance, .loe  .Smith  being  the  principal  hero.  For  sale  by  James  Munroo  &  Co. 
and  Bedding  &  Co. 

TBS  Aruiian  Nights'  Entertainment.    Philadelphia:  I.ippineott,  Crambo  & 
Co.   1855.   8vo.    pp.  710. 

It  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  utter  even  a  line  of  praise  in  behalf  of  this 
magnificent  collection  of  oriental  romances,  which  have  formed  the  delighl  of 
several  generations  of  English  readers.  They  will  still  be  the  literary  ebann 
of  many  succeeding  generations.  Our  enterprising  Philadelphia  publishers 
have  now  given  them  in  a  cheap  but  handsome  volume  unabridged,  and  liber" 

ally  illustrated  from  the  text  of  K.I.  William  Lane,  which  is  c.cgant  and  reli- 
able.   It  makes  an  admirable  gift-book  for  all  seasons. 

Lioiits  and  Shadows  of  ENGLISH  Ian.  A  Novel  by  the  Authoress  of  "  Clara 
Cameron/'  2  vols  12mo.  Philadelphia  :  I.ippineott, -(Jrambo  it  Co.  1855. 
Neither  the  lights  "  nor  the  shadows  "  of  English  life  have  been  exhaust- 
ed by  the  able  penmen  who  have  sketched  its  broad  field,  as  appears  by  tho 
spirited  story  before  us.  in  which  original  characters  and  new  combinations  are 
happily  presented  ami  dolineatod.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  admirably  sus- 
tained throughout]  and  the  characters  have  the  vividness  of  actual  portraits. 

Transactions  or  tiir  Connecticut  State  AaBIOTJLTUBAL  Society  for  1851. 

These  transactions,  together  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  societies, 
form  a  very  handsome  Hvo.  volume,  highly  cieditable  to  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Case.  Till'any  &  Co.  They  exhibit,  a  very  nourishing  condition  Of  agriculture  in 
our  sister  State,  and  a  healthy  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  the  great 
farming  interest.    H'c  are  indebted  for  our  copy  to  \\'n\.  B.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Art-Hints,  Architecture,  SciTLFTTJBl  and  Paintino.  By  James  Jackson 
Jarves.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.  12mo.  pp.898. 
The  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and  noble  views — 
alike  removed  in  manner  from  the  professional  technicality  of  artist-authors 
(who.  with  the  one  exception  of  Iteynolds,  have  written  wretchedly  about  art), 
and  the  ignorance  of  most  non-professional  critics.  The  bonk  was  writtrSl 
with  a  view  to  furnish  both  the  abstract  principles  and  rules  of  art.  with  an 
outline  of  its  historic  progress  and  social  relations."  It  is  a  work  which  wi  1 
give  Mr.  Jarves  a  permanent  reputation-  Ho  is  already  very  favorably  known 
by  his  History  of  the  .'".andwioh  Islands,"  and  "  Parisian  Sights  and  r'rcneli 
Principles.''  the  latter  one  of  tho  cleverest  books  on  Paris  wc  have  ever  met 
with,    lor  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 
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WOONSOCKET,  R.  L 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir, — I  arrived  in  Woonsockct  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  4th  of  April,  after 
a  very  pleasant  ride  over  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  and  through  a  most  de- 
lightful eonntry.  There  are  few  things,  out- 
side the  home  circle,  which,  to  me,  yield 
greater  pleasure  or  more  true  enjoyment  than 
the  survey  of  nature  in  all  her  various  chang- 
es and  transformations.  And  where  nature 
and  art  combine  to  form  such  picturesque  and 
beautiful  landscapes  as  the  scenery  of  the 
New  England  IStates  presents  to  the  e  ve,  there 
is  a  feeling  awakened  in  my  soul  which  strug- 
gles for  expression,  and  yet  is  inexpressible ; 
a  desire  to  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts, 
which  arc  unutterable ;  a  longing  for  com- 
panions, and  yet  under  such  circumstances  I 
am  the  most  taciturn  of  mortals.  I  confess 
to  some  such  feelings  as  I  was  whirled  by  the 
iron  horse  toward  my  destination  on  that 
bright  morning  in  April,  for,  although  the 
rapidity  of  the  fleeting  train  is  not  conducive 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  and  the 
mouth  of  April  is  not  the  most  attractive  season  of  the  year  to 
judge  of  its  appearance,  nature  at  that  period  being  somewhat  en 
disltal/ille,  yet  there  is  ever  such  a  succession  of  beauties  presented 
to  the  eye  by  the  first,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  so  varied,  and 


RAILROAD  DEPOT,  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


the  Pictorial  among  the  residents  that  I  was  almost  besieged  by 
strangers  to  me,  all  endeavoring  to  aid,  by  suggestions,  in  the  im- 
provement of  my  lime.  Mr.  i'oss  lirst  accompanied  me  to  the 
Woonsocket  House,  kept  by  0.  1).  Ballon,  where  I  deposited  my 
carpet-bag,  and  then  sallied  out  in  quest  of  subjects.    The  falls 


unite  again  in  one  unbroken  stream,  just  be- 
low the  bridge.  Art  has  aided  nature  in  pro 
dncing,  here,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  scenes 
to  be  found  in  her  repertory.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  pictorial  art  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  pencil  exhibits  to  the  eye  at  once  a  coun- 
terfeit presentation  of  a  scene  which  the  pen 
is  incapable  of  delineating,  and  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  faithful  view  of  this  beau- 
tiful spot  in  the  engraving,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  it,  leaving  each  of  your 
readers  to  judge,  by  his  own  criterion,  of  its 
beauties.  Crossing  the  stream,  wc  walked 
round  to  the  Hcrnon  side,  and  clambering  np 
the  side  of  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  underbrush,  wc  at  length 
emerged  upon  a  somewhat  level  field,  from 
whence  we  had  a  fine  and  extended  view  of 
the  whole  of  Woonsockct  and  the  adjacent 
villages,  which  seemed  to  lie  at  onr  very  feet. 
Let  us  from  this  elevated  position,  while  gaz- 
ing over  the  entire  landscape,  embracing 
Woonsocket,  Bcrnon,  Globe  village,  Hamlet, 
Jcncksvillc,  etc.,  glance  at  the  historv  of  the 
vicinity,  whose  beauties  we  arc  now  admiring.  Woonsocket  pro- 
per is  00  the  north  side  of  the  Rlackstone  River,  lietween  the 
bridge  which  joins  the  Globe,  and  that  which  joins  Jcncksvillc  ;  but 
the  villages  called  Hcrnon,  Globe,  Hamlet  and  Jeneksville  arc  so 
nearly  connected — simply  by  crossing  a  bridge — that  they  aro  most 
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art  is  forced  into  such  picturesqnc  positions,  that  New  England 
scenery  can  never  be  monotonous  or  Otherwise  than  interesting,  to 
me  at  least.    What  wonder,  then,  that  the  book  upon  my  knee  lay 
unnoticed,  as  we  sped  through  this  delightful  valley  of  the  Rlack- 
stone,  and  that  my  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  bright 
panorama,  whose   shifting  seen  es 
were  so  rapidly  passing  before  my 
eyes.    The  train  enters  Woonsock- 
ct over  a  trestle  bridge,  built  on 
solid  stone  piers,  and  discharges  its 

passengers  into  a  plain  but  substan-  — 
tial  depot,  a  portion  of  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  small  engraving  at 

the  head  of  this  page.    Leaving  the  —  J 

depot  by  a  long  platform,  partly 
erected  on  piles  to  give  it  the  pro- 
ps level,  the  entire  view  presented 
to  the  eye  is  embraced  by  the  three 
smaller  drawings  representing 
"  Part  of  Main  Street,"  "  The  Clin- 
ton Mills,"  etc.,  and  the  "  Depot." 
It  being  my  first  appearance  in 
Woonsocket,  I  own  to  feeling  some- 
what "  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  gar- 
ret, "  but  assuming  all  the  self-con- 
fidence which  I  could  summon  to 
my  aid,  1  called  upon  S.  S.  Foss, 
Esq.,  of  the  "  Patriot,"  to  whom  I 
hail  l>cen  recommended  by  my  kind 
friend  the  editor  of  the  Pawtitcket 
Chronicle,  and  to  whom  I  intro- 
duced myself  and  stated  the  object 
of  my  visit.  This  was  a  sufficient 
passport  to  his  favor,  and  although 
it  was  election  day,  and,  of  course, 
a  busy  time  with  him,  yet  he  gene- 
rously devoted  almost  the  entire 
dav  to  me,  in  visiting  prominent 
points  of  interest  in  and  about  the 
place.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
his  kindness  for  introductions  to 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  place, 
and  I  could  not  have  fallen  in  bet- 
ter bands.  In  fact,  I  found  such  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 


were  the  first  attraction,  and  we  turned  onr  steps  in  that  direction. 
Passing  around  the  large  mill  shown  in  the  engraving,  we  came 
upon  a  bridge,  which  spans  the  stream,  and  from  which  we  had  a 
comprehensive  view  of  both  sheets,  as  they  fall  over  artificial 
dams,  and  running,  whirling  and  tumbling  over  their  rocky  beds, 
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generally  embraced  in  the  title  Woonsockct.    I  find  in  a  little 
pamphlet,  published  at  the  Patriot  office,  and  written  by  S.  C. 
Newman,  (Sm.,  so  many  valuable  facts  regarding  the  history  and 
topography  of  the  place,  that  I  am  indueed  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts therefrom.    Regarding  the.  name,  he  says  : — "  To  give  an 
exact  etymology,   definition  and 
history  of  the  word  Woonsockct,  or 
'  that  from  which  it  has  been  modern- 
ized, would,  perhaps,  l>c  a  difficult 
task  ;  yet  an  approximation  towards 
it  (not,  however,  without  some  de- 
gree of  doubt  or  hesitancy),  may  bo 
fairly  made.    In  the  absence  of  all 
.  mills  and  works  of  nrt,  instead  ot 

•■•  -  '  the  water  flowing  in  a  regular  sheet 

over  a  level  dam,  as  it  now  does,  it 
•     ~~"  rj  -—  was  supplied  with  a  sort  of  natural 

dam  of  rock,  which  discharged  all 
the-  waters  at  a  single  spot  or  notch. 
This  large  column  of  water  fulling 
into  a  deep  hole,  made  to  by  its 
own  action,  produced  a  grave,  deep- 
toned  noise,  resembling  thunder, 
which,  in  the  stillness  of  primeval 
solitude,  might  lie  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  falling  ol 
this  heavy  column  of  water  also 
produced  a  spray  or  mist,  which, 
under  peculiar  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, better  understood  at  the  pres- 
ent day  than  by  the  '  poor  untutored 
Indian,'  would  be  an  object  of  at- 
tention, and  served  them  as  super- 
stitious prognostics  of  the  weather 
A  word  by  which  they  expressed 
one  of  their  ideas  of  thunder  was 
M'uone,  and  a  mist  was  expressed 
by  the  term  surkete.  A  simple 
union  of  these  terms  would  produce 
the  word  Wmne-mcbte.  If,  there- 
fore, an  Indian,  residing  at  Woonc- 
suckcte,  and  capable  of  speaking 
the  English  as  well  as  his  native 
tongue,  had  visited  a  white  family 
at  Providence,  and  been  asked  from 
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whence  he  came, 
— instead  of  ans- 
wering in  his  ver- 
micular tongue — 
Nctompauog  notc- 
shem  wuttotanick 
peemayagat  shea 
stcip  Woonc-suck- 

ete,  he  woulfl  say :  Friends,  I  came  from  a  place,  a  little  way  up 
the  river,  called  Thunder-mist.  (At  first,  l>y  the  whites,  barbarized 
into  Winsokeit,  and  next  modernized  into  its  present  form — Woon- 
socket.) It  does  not  appear  that  any  permanent  residence  was 
established  here  till  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  that 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  man,  William  Blackstone,  who  died 
in  1675,  near  the  present  village  of  Lonsdale.    In  1695,  Mr.  John 


corn  ground  from  a  distance  o/ 
fifty  miles,  and  often  made  a  week 
or  ten  days'  journey  of  it.  In 
1807,  a  new  grist-mill,  with  two 
run  of  stones,  was  erected  in  place 
of  the  old  one  ;  hut  it  was  hardly 
put  in  operation  when  a  violent 
flood  assailed  it,  involving  the 
bridge,  the  dam  and  the  mills  in 
one  general  ruin.  In  the  small 
house  adjacent  to  the  mills  above 
alluded  to,  there  resided  an  old 
colored  woman,  probably  as  a 
cook,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  service  connected  with  the 
mill  or  forge.  Everything  was 
dashed  away  hut  this  little  house, 
and  she  was  in  it.  By  one  of 
those  singular  aberrations  of  mind 
arising  from  great  fear,  she  reso- 
lutely rejected  all  offers  of  assist- 
ance, and  she  was  finally  given 
over  hy  the  beholders  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  preservation.  Hers 
was  a  calm,  not  a  frantic  fear,  for 
in  the  face  of  this  threatening 
death,  she  secured  to  her  use,  to  prevent  her  from  perishing  with 
cold,  such  things  as  her  drenched  and  flooded  house  contained, 
and  though  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  swept  away  into 
the  gulf  below,  prepared  herself,  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  to 
pass  ii  truly  gloomy  night.  At  day-break  in  the  morning,  what 
few  inhabitants  there  were,  presented  themselves  upon  the  shore, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  house  still  remained,  and  the 
woman,  though  still  in  constant  jeopardy,  was  yet  unharmed. 
The  water  had  considerably  subsided  during  the  night,  and  left  the 
house  above  its  foaming  surface,  with  its  foundation  so  washed 
away  that  it  rested  upon  a  single  stone  much  after  the  form  of  a 
pivot.  By  the  interposition  of  the  united  ingenuity  and  efforts  of 
those  who  came  to  her  relief,  she  was  rescued  unharmed  from  this 
perilous  condition ;  directly  after  which,  the  bouse  lost  its  balance, 
fell  into  the  foaming  current  and  disappeared.    Not  one  of  the 


post-office  building;  the  old  Lyman  mill  (in  the  distance),  whicl 
is  the  oldest  in  the  place  ;  in  the  centre,  the  auction  rooms  of  A. 
Ilixon  ;  George  E.  Ballou's  mill;  Sylvester  Lake's  store;  the 
Woonsocket  House,  kept  by  O.  D.  Ballon,  and  Coc's  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Main  Street.  After  dinner,  I  called  upon  Mr.  H.  R. 
Stratford,  daguerrean  artist,  in  company  with  Mr.  Foss.  Mr. 
Stratford  had  a  beautiful  iodine  picture  of  the  Clinton  Mills,  which 
he  very  kindly  loaned  me,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  took 
several  very  fine  pictures  of  objects  of  interest,  which  he  very 
kindly  presented  to  me,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  fnrthcr  sketch- 
ing. I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  to  this  gentleman  for  his 
kindness.  By  his  generous  aid,  I  wan  enabled  to  get  throngh  my 
business  and  leave  the  same  afternoon,  thus  saving  me  a  day  s 
time.  Mr.  Stratford  has  his  office  directly  opposite  the  Patriot 
establishment,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot.  The  small  view  of 
Main  Street,  from  the  depot,  embraces  these  buildings  and  tho 
Baptist  church.  In  the  view  of  the  depot,  is  shown  the  tower  of 
the  Methodist  and  the  spire  of  the  Universalist  churches.  Tho 
other  small  view  represents  the  Clinton  mills  ;  Mctculf  machine- 
shop,  and  a  portion  of  the  village  as  seen  from  the  depot.  Having 
completed  my  business  and  said  farewell  to  friends,  I  departed,  at 
six  o'clock,  in  the  train  for  Providence,  where  I  arrived  in  time 
for  tea,  highly  pleased  with  my  trip.  And  in  return  for  the  many 
attentions  received,  I  can  only  say  that  the  gentlemen  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  formed,  in  Woonsocket,  will  be  ever  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  your  artist.  Neutral  Tint. 


THE  TOMB  OV  NICHOLAS. 

An  American,  sojourning  at  St.  Petersburg,  writes  to  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the.  late  em- 
peror. He  says  : — "  Around  one  of  the  sarcophagi  I  saw  a  denso 
crowd,  and  approaching  it,  found  it  that  of  Nicholas.  The  cloth 
was  new,  and  no  dust  had  settled  upon  the  ermine  border.  His 
initial  letter  was  embroidered  in  amaranth,  and  a  candle  burns 
night  and  day  upon  the  tomb.  The  little  relic  that  was  placed 
upon  his  breast,  while  he  lay  in  state  in  the  palace,  lies  upon  the 
middle  of  the  sarcophagus.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  im- 
mortals. Every  one  who  approached  the  spot  seemed  touched 
with  real  sorrow,  and  all  spoke  in  whispers  around  the  grave  of 
the  great  man.  As  I  stood  there  watching  the  crowd,  the  gates 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  an  old  general,  in  full  uniform, 


Arnold,  born  (probably  at.  Providence)  in  1672,  at  23  years  ot  age, 
came  and  settled  near  this  place.  His  claims  to  this  location  ap- 
pear to  be  founded,  somewhat  like  Blaekstoue's,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  pre-occupancy,  or  because  nobody  else  wanted  it.  He  lived 
nere  till  his  death,  and  his  tombstone  bears  date  1756,  aged  84 
years.  He  might,  with  no  small  degree  of  propriety,  be  styled  the 
Patriarch  of  Woonsocket.  In  1 730~  thirty-five  years  after  he  com- 
menced living  here,  he  conveyed  the  territory  of  Woonsocket,  by 
quit-claim  deed,  to  his  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  deed  having  any  relation  to  Woonsocket.  A 
record  of  it  is  in  the  ancient  archives  of  Providence.  We  might, 
here  mention  the  fact  that  nearly  or  quite  all  the  succeeding  deeds 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  though  there  were  not  many  in  all,  were 
quit-claim  deeds ;  and  all  the  real  estate  now  in  Woonsocket  origi- 
nally rests  upon  this  form  of  a  title,  though,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, probably  as  good  as  any  other.  This  conveyance  took 
place  sixteen  years  before  Cumberland  was  erected  into  a  town. 
The  twenty-seven  square  miles,  now  called  after  the.  English  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  '  Attleborough 
Gore.'  But  to  return  to  the  two  sons.  Joseph  appears  to  have 
followed  his  father  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  John  immediately 
commenced  operations  with  water-power.  He  made  improvements 
upon  the  natural  dam  by  adding  wood-work,  and  erected  the  first 
grist  mill.  This  was  not  particularly  wanted  here,  for  there  were 
but  two  families ;  but  it  was  the  best  location,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  for  a  circle  of  considerable 
extent.  A  few  years  after,  a  Mr.  Balkham  came  here  and  erected 
a  forge,  near  where  the  dye-house  was  burned  in  1845.  A  saw- 
mill also  existed  here  for  many  years,  and  these  were  all  the  mills 
in  operation  till  about  1816.  There  arc  hut  few  incidents  trans- 
mitted to  us,  that  seem  to  merit  even  a  passing  notice,  from  the 
erection  of  the  mills  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  no  event  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  mar  its  "still  and  gentle  progress.  About  1781,  there  was  a  re- 
markable drought,  which  cut  off  nearly  all  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, and  as  an  inst  ince  of  the  extent  and  durability  of  the 
river,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  people  came  here  to  mill  to  get 


four  stones  of  this  mill  could  ever  be  found,  though  much  sought 
after  for  a  new  mill ;  they  were  thrown  by  the  force  of  the  water, 
aided  by  timber,  into  some  deep  cavity,  and  there  covered  with 
sand.    In  1814,  James  Arnold  commenced  the  building  of  a  small 
cotton-mill  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  on  the  spot,  and,  in  fact, 
is  a  part  of  the  present  '  Lyman  Mills.'    In  1825,  a  permanent 
stone  arch  bridge,  over  that  branch  of  the  stream  nearest  to  the 
Globe  side  of  the  river,  was  erected  by  Dexter  Ballon  and  David 
Wilkinson.    The  middle  arch  was  erected,  in  183.'!,  by  Aaron 
Rathbun  and  Cephas  Holbrook,  and  another,  on  the  Cumberland 
side,  was  erected,  in  1843,  by  Eugene  Martin,  thus  forming  a  per- 
manent line  of  bridges  over  this  long  venerated  ami  highly  useful 
stream,  which  will  probably  remain  as  a  durable  specimen  of  me- 
chanical skill,  long  after  their  builders  have  departed.   Erom  1825 
to  1830,  the  place,  though  small,  exhibit- 
ed signs  of  becoming  a  place  of  business 
and  activity."    Erom  our  elevated  point 
of  observation,  wc  descended  into  the 
village  of  Bernon,  a  neat  and  pleasant 
little  place,  containing  about  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  visited  the  Bernon 
or  Woonsocket  Company's  Mills,  shown 
on  the  opposite  page.    I  have  seldom,  it 
ever,  seen  a  mill  which  struck  me  with 
such  a  favorable  impression  as  this.  No 
pains  or  expense  seems  to  have  been 
spared  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  opera- 
tive's, and  every  modern  improvement 
has  been  introduced  to  facilitate  tin'  ope- 
rations,  and    adil    to    the   beauty  and 
strength  of  the    fabrics  manufactured. 
The  buildings  are  of  stone,  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  are  perfect- 
ly lire-proof.    The  mill  on  the  right  of 
the  picture  is  certainly  the  lines!  and  best, 
arranged  structure  for  the  purpose  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 

company.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Green,  the  ag'  nt  of  tin1  mills,  who  proi 
me  some  statistical  information  in  regard  to  them,  but  not  having  received 
am  unable  to  enlighten  your  readers  as  to  the  business  done  by  the  establish- 
ment. Erom  Bernon,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  I  devoted  an  hour  or  two  to 
making  sketches  of  the  Falls,  Post  office  Square  and  the  Depot.  Post-ollice 
Square  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Main,  Blackstone  and  Arnold  Streets, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  the  village.    The  view  is  taken 

from  Main  Street,  and  embraces — commencing  on  the  left — the  comer  of  the 


and  approached  the 
Taking  off  his  helmet, 
he  held  it  before  his  face,  and 
kneeling,  seemed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  be  engaged  in  earnest 
prayer.  The  helmet  shook  in 
his  hands  as  with  emotion. 

Finally  rising,  he  kissed  the  relic  that  had  lain  upon  his  master's 
breast,  and  then  crossing  the  aisle,  kissed  Alexander's  tomb  in  tho 
same  way.  He  had  served  under  both  emperors,  and  this  his  daily 
tribute  to  their  memories  was  most  touching.  lie  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  one  of  the  last  acts 
in  the  life  of  Nicholas  was  to  thank  him  for  his  public  services. 
The  czar  sent  him  the  imperial  portrait,  enriched  with  diamonds." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  ! t(  K  )M  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

not  rati 

BT    JENNY    A.  STONE. 

0.  summon  mo  not  from  my  earth-homo  now, 
Krc  the  finger  of  care  has  touched  my  brow. 
For  the  skies  are  bright,  ami  the  world  is  fair, 
There's  music  quivering  *n  the  a'r) 
My  heart  still  clings  to  idols  of  clay, 

Not  yet!  not  yet! 
0.  take  me  not  yet  from  the  world  away. 

Hid  me  not  part  from  my  dear  ones  now, 
My  lips  have  just  breathed  love's  holiest  vow; 
They  circle  me  round,  and  I  cannot  depart, 
And  lessen  their  hold  on  my  trembling  heart, 
My  hopes  are  still  fixed  on  this  beautiful  dream  ; 

Not  yet,  not  yet, 
Can  I  see  through  the  shadows  one  glimmering  beam. 

O.  bid  me  not  float  on  a  boundless  sea, 
While  this  beautiful  world  is  so  lovely  to  me; 
For  the  wine  of  life  gushes  redly  up. 
Bright  flowers  are  twining  its  crystal  cup, 
My  loved  ones'  hands  are  holding  me  back; 

Not  yet!  not  yet! 
For  my  spirit  shrinks  from  that  gloomy  truck. 

Forgive  me.  0  Father,  my  selfish  fears, 

This  clinging  t*>  earth  and  these  bitter  tears; 

I  have  loved  them  well,  but  1  turn  from  them  now; 

Let  a  ray  from  heaven  but  fall  on  my  brow. 

And  my  lips  shnll  breathe,  as  new  strength  is  given, 

Thy  will,  thy  will, 
Be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


[Written  for  Bullou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  INCIDENT  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  SYLVANL'S  COBB,  JR. 

For  six  mortal  days  had  our  boat  boon  ploughing  through  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  groat  river  on  the  down  passage  since  I  came 
on  hoard.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  stopped  at 
Natchez,  where  wc  took  on  hoard  some  twenty  passengers,  who 
came  dropping  along,  two  and  three  or  four  at  a  time,  during  the 
hour  of  our  stop.  Once  more  we  were  oil"  with  the  current,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  breakfast  hell  rung. 

The  day  passed  away  pretty  much  ns  days  generally  do  on 
board  the  Mississippi  steamers,  and  when  evening  came,  the  cab- 
ins were  alive  with  fun  and  sentiment.  Towards  nine  o'clock  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  table  at  which  four  men  were  playing 
"twenty-deck  poker."  The  chief  player  was  a  young  man,  not 
over  six  or  cight-and-twenty,  who  handled  the  cards  with  a  pro- 
fessional air,  and  whose  face  betrayed  the  libertine  and  sensualist. 
He  was,  in  some  physical  respects,  handsome,  but  the  reckless 
villain  was  so  plainly  stamped  upon  his  countenance,  that  no  gen- 
tleman could  look  upon  him  but  with  pity  and  disgust.  He  was 
a  slightly  built  man,  and  dressed  gaudily.  I  had  not  stood  by  the 
table  ten  minutes  before  the  other  three  players  rose  and  the  youth 
was  left  alone. 

"  Who'll  take  a  hand  '."  he  asked,  casting  his  dark  eyes  around 
upon  the  crowd.  "  Come,  gentlemen,  I've  a  few  thousands  to 
lose.    Who  wants  it  ?" 

"Look  here,  stranger,  I've  got  a  little  money  that's  no  use  to 
mc.    What  say  ye  !" 

The  new  speaker  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  player 
already  at  the  table.  He  was  a  powerfully  built  fellow,  dark  and 
gloomy  in  expression,  and  standing  over  six  feet  high.  His  dark- 
ness was  from  exposure,  and  his  gloom  was  surely  from  some 
recent  cause,  for  it  was  plain  to  he  seen  that  his  hold,  open  fea- 
tures had  not  yet  become  used  to  it.  His  hair  hung  in  light  col- 
ored ringlets  about  his  neck,  and  his  sharp  gray  eyes  were  full  of 
strange  tire.  His  dress  was  mostly  composed  of  panther  skins, 
and  his  cap  was  of  the  same,  with  the  tail  hanging  behind.  When 
he  sat  down  to  the  table,  I  saw  that  he  did  it  with  a  recklessness 
which  was  not  natural  to  him  ;  and  from  that  moment  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  him,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  at  heart  a 
noble,  bold,  generous  man. 

"Make  your  own  game,"  said  the  young  man,  shuttling  the 
cards  adroitly. 

"  Go  ahead,"  responded  the  other.  "  A  man  don't  hunt  wild 
varmints  for  a  lifetime  to  be  afeard  of  a  quarter  pack  of  cards, 
(jo  ahead,  and  let's  have  'cm." 

"  Ante  up  ten."  .  . 

The  hunter  put  up  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  the  youth  did  the  same, 
the  cards  were  dealt,  and  the  betting  commenced.  The  latter 
gazed  sharply  into  his  stout  antagonist's  face  as  the  bets  were 
made,  but  he  could  read  nothing  there.  He  seemed  disappointed 
at  this,  and  "called  "  the  hunter's  hand  at  the  fourth  bet,  and  won 
five  hundred  dollars. 

The  hunter  smiled,  and  the  youth  dealt  again.  This  time  the 
betting  was  commenced  in  earnest  by  the  dealer,  but  the  other  was 
not  moved  by  it.  The  young  man  pat  up  a  thousand  dollar  note, 
but  its  appearance  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  his  antagonist. 
Those  open  features  did  not  change  in  expression,  nor  did  the  keen 
gray  eye  grow  more  bright  or  dim.  Ho  covered  the  note  and 
"  called."    He  had  won. 

After  this  the  luck  ran  evenly  for  some  time.  I  watched  the 
young  man — I  call  him  the  young  man,  because  he  was  surely 
younger  than  the  hunter,  though  not  much,  for  the  latter  Individ- 
ual was  yet  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood — but,  as  I  was  remark- 
ing, I  watched  the  more  experienced  gamester,  and  I  saw  him  sev- 
eral times  make  the  attempt  to  perform  some  of  his  tricks,  but 


those  two  gray  eyes  were  fixed  too  keenly  upon  him.  At  length 
the  hunter  began  to  win  rapidly,  but  not  a  single  ray  of  satisfaction 
could  be  seen  upon  his  face.  I  was  puzzled,  for  it  really  seemed 
to  me  that  he  would  rather  lose  than  win. 

But  my  thoughts  were  soon  called  from  the  players  to  the  play. 
I  saw  the  young  man  shullle  the  cards,  and  I  knew  he  had 
"stocked"  them.  I  slipped  around  behind  him,  and  saw  that  he 
held  four  kings  and  a  jack.  lie  had  meant  to  have  held  four  kings 
and  an  ace,  but  a  double  cut  by  his  opponent  had  hurt  him.  I 
knew  that  trick,  and  I  saw  what  the  gambler  did  not  see.  Be  was 
sure  that  one  of  the  aces  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  that 
his  opponent  had  the  other  three  with  a  pair  of  queens,  while  I 
saw  that  in  cutting,  the  fourth  ace  was  left  upon  the  top  of  the 
pack,  instead  of  upon  the  bottom. 

"  Here's  a  thousand,"  said  tie'  younger  of  the  players,  promptly. 

"Here's  that,  ami  a  thousand  better,"  was  the  response. 

"  I  see  that,  and  go  a  thousand  better." 

"  Here's  that  thousand,  and  two  thousand  better,"  said  the 
hunter. 

The  blackleg  looked  at  his  "  pile  "  very  anxiously.  He  counted 
it,  and  found  just  a  thousand  dollars.  It  was  all  he  had.  His 
antagonist  had  already  won  twelve  thousand  dollars  from  him. 
He  looked  at  his  cards  once  more,  and  a  look  of  assurance  dwelt 
upon  his  face.  He  looked  next  upon  the  pack,  and  he  kiuic  that 
the  fourth  ace  was  there. 

"  Look  ye,"  he  said,  "  I  have  but  a  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
but  I've  another  piece  of  property  I'll  put  up  for  the  extra  thou- 
sand. I've  got  one  of  the  handsomest  gals  ye  ever  saw — young, 
pretty  ami  sound — only  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old." 

"  That's  poor  property  for  me,  stranger." 

"Poor  property!  Why,  bless  your  soul,  man,  I  paid  nineteen 
hundred  dollars  for  her  this  very  morning!" 

"  This  morning !"  repeated  the  hunter,  with  a  slight  start. 

"  Yes,  just  above  here,  in  Natchez  ;  here's  the  bill  of  sale.  '  One 
girl,  Ianthe,  nineteen  hundred — "' 

"  Let's  sec."  The  hunter  took  the  bill,  and  for  a  single  instant 
I  could  detect  a  strange  spark  in  his  eye,  and  a  quivering  of  the 
nether  lip  ;  but  it  was  gone  on  the  moment. 

"  Make  me  out  a  bill  of  sale  of  your  gal,"  he  said,  "  and  put  it 
np  with  your  thousand  dollars,  and  I'll  put  up  nine  hundred  more. 
That's  a  fair  thing.    I  can  afford  to  lose  it." 

A  blank  was  procured,  and  the  bill  filled  out  and  duly  signed, 
and,  at  the  hunter's  request,  witnessed.  The  young  man  then 
placed  it  with  his  money,  and  poshed  the  whole  toward  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

"  There's  your  twenty-nine  hundred,  and — now  what  have  you 
got?" 

"  You  dealt  yourself,"  remarked  the  hunter,  ns  he  spread  his 
cards  out  upon  the  table,  and  showed  /</«/•  area  .'  "  I  think  the  gal 
is  mine." 

"  Broke — dead  I"  gasped  the  gambler. 
"  All  gone  V  asked  the  other. 
"  Every  pic." 

"  Then  take  your  thousand  dollars  back." 
"  Give  me  back  the  gal." 

"  Xo,sir!"  thundered  the  stout  man.  As  he  spoke,  ho  drew  the 
bill  of  sale  towards  him  and  clutched  it  nervously,  and  then  posh- 
ed a  thousand  dollars  towards  his  antagonist.  "  Now  show  me 
the  gal." 

The  young  man  led  the  way  towards  the  forward  part  of  the 
next  deck,  and  having  unlocked  the  door  of  a  low,  narrow  state- 
room, he  called  for  its  inmate  to  come  out.  I  had  followed  them 
up,  and  I  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  see  the 
finale  of  this  curious  transaction.  A  large  lamp  hung  directly  op- 
posite the  door  of  the  dingy  room,  and  when  the  girl  came  out  I 
saw  her  face  plainly.  I  was  startled,  for  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  female.  She  was  a  quadroon,  and  not  over  twenty 
years  of  age — of  medium  size,  with  dark  waving  hair,  and  a  face 
as  fair  as  human  faee  can  be. 

"Well,  Ianthe,"  said  the  young  gamester,  "you're  gone.  I've 
sold  ye." 

The  girl  started  and  looked  up.  There  was  a  frightened  ex- 
pression upon  her  face,  and  as  she  saw  how  many  men  were 
gazing  Upon  her,  the  rich  blood  mounted  to  her  face,  which  hud 
before  been  pale  as  death. 

"  You're  my  gal,  now,"  spoke  the  hunter. 

She  started  again,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  speaker,  and 
on  the  next  moment  both  her  hands  were  pressed  hard  ujiou  her 
brow. 

"  Soars/" she  faintly  gasped'. 

"Yes,  you're  mine;  and  there  aren't  a  power  this  side  of  heaven 
that  can  tear  you  from  me.  Keep  still,  now,  and  don't  ye  speak  a 
woid — not  a  single  word.  Go  hack,  go  back,  now,  and  I'll  keep 
your  key  myself." 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  the  girl  into  the  room  again,  and  re- 
locked  the  door.  Then  he  turned  away,  and  I  was  sure  I  saw  a 
big  tear  in  his  eye. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  young  gambler  was  again  at  the 
table  with  a  party  of  new  players,  and  before  I  turned  in,  he  had 
won  ten  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  man  was  after  the  hunter 
the  first  thing ;  and  when  he  had  found  him  be  proposed  to  buy 
the  girl  back,  but  the  present  owner  refused. 

"  I'll  give  you  two  thousand  for  her." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Twenty-five  hundred." 
"No." 

"  Three  thousand." 

"Mark  'e,"  thundered  the  hunter,  with  a  look  of  fire ;  "all  the 
money  that  ever  floated  over  this  river,  wouldn't  buy  that  gal !" 


The  blackleg  cursed  and  swore,  but  il  availed  him  nothing.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  boat  was  alongside  the  pier  at  St.  Francisville, 
anil  I  took  my  luggage  and  went  on  shore,  for  here  I  was  to  re- 
main on  business  a  few  days.  I  went  Up  to  one  of  the  hotels,  and 
after  seeing  to  my  luggage,  and  booking  my  name,  1  went  into 
one  of  the  parlors  and  sat  down.  There  was  no  one  else  there, 
and  for  a  while  I  busied  myself  in  examining  the  pictures  about 
the  room.  I  was  looking  at  one  which  hung  in  a  small  recess 
where  the  chimney  stood  out,  when  I  heard  some  one  else  enter. 
I  turned  and  saw  the  stout  hunter  and  the  quadroon  ;  but  they  did 
not  sec  mc. 

"Now,  Ianthe,"  spoke  the  man,  in  a  trcmnlous  voice,  "  wc  are 
alone.    Fear  no  more,  for  you  are  mine  now." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  the  beautiful  girl  fell  upon  his  bosom  and 
Wept  aloud,  while  he,  with  murmurs  of  thankfulness  and  joy, 
wound  bis  big  arms  about  her  ami  strained  her  to  his  breast. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  stepping  forward,  "  but  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  this." 

"  For  what  I"  uttered  the  hunter,  while  the  girl  started  back  like 

a  frightened  lamb. 

"  Why,  for  overhearing  your  privacy,"  I  returned. 
"  But  you're  a  man,  sir  1" 
"  I  hope  so." 

"  Ah,  you  were  aboard  last  night  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir;  and  saw  everything." 

"  Then  you  shall  know  all.  Come,  Ianthe,  sit  down  here.  Be 
not  afeared,  for  you  aren't  in  danger  any  more." 

So  the  girl  sat  down  close  by  her  protector,  and  then  the  hunter 
turned  towards  mc. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  three  years  ago  I  had  business  in  Natch- 
ez;  I  went  to  break  horses  for  John  Gampshell.  He  owned  this 
gal.  I  staid  there  over  n  year.  Perhaps  you  wont  wonder  that  I 
loved  her.  By  my  soul,  I  did  love  her.  I  asked  her,  if  I  could 
ever  raise  money  enough  to  buy  her,  if  she'd  be  my  wife.  Didn't 
she  say  yes,  quick !  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Gampshell,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  sell  the  gal.  He  said  no;  he'd  as  quick  sell  one 
of  his  own  children.  But  when  I  came  to  tell  him  that  I  wanted 
her  for  a  lawful,  wedded  wife,  and  that  she  already  loved  mc,  he 
said  I  might  have  her,  and  that  he  would  keep  her  for  me  till  I 
could  raise  the  money.  So  I  told  Ianthe  all,  and  started  for  the 
woods  once  more.  A  month  ago,  I  had  two  thousand  dollars  over 
ami  above  all  I  should  need  for  expenses,  and  I  started.  1  landed 
in  Natchez  yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Gampshell  was  dead,  and  his 
folks  all  sold  off.  I  tracked  Ianthe  to  a  trader,  and  got  there  just 
about  an  hour  after  she'd  been  sold.  When  he  told  mc  who'd  got 
her,  of  course  I  made  up  my  mind  she  was  lost.  I  went  aboard 
the  first  down  boat,  determined  to  throw  away  my  money,  and 
then  go  back  into  the  woods  ;  for  I  didn't  want  to  keep  a  penny 
that  I'd  meant  for  that  work.  You  know  the  rest.  When  I  saw 
that  bill  of  sale,  I  knew  who'd  fallen  in  my  way.  She  aren't  hurt, 
sir — not  a  bit.  She's  ns  pure  and  good  as  ever,  and  I  reckon 
you'll  hunt  some  time  afore  you  find  a  better,  or  a  handsomer 
wife." 

I  agreed  with  this  fully.  Shortly  afterwards  the  hunter  put  con- 
fidence enough  in  me  to  leave  his  prize  in  my  keeping,  while  he 
went  and  got  a  license.  I  found  her  a  sensible,  intelligent  girl, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  love  for  the  noble  hunter, 
nor  her  joy  in  view  of  the  events  which  had  so  strangely  transpired. 
Bv-and-by  the  stout  man  returned,  and  with  him  came  a  justice. 
I  saw  the  happy  pair  married,  and  before  night  they  took  an  up- 
ward bound  boat. 

Up  in  Warren  county,  Illinois,  upon  the  first  bend  of  Hender- 
son's River,  lives  one  of  the  most  flourishing  farmers  of  the  West. 
His  name  is  Levi  Dolworth.  People  who  accept  his  generous 
hospitality  arc  struck  with  the  strange  beauty  of  his  children  ;  and 
their  stay  need  not  be  long  to  assure  them  that  the  wife  and  moth- 
er is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  best  mat- 
rons in  the  great  West.  He  and  his  wife  arc  the  ones  of  whom  I 
have  just  told  .you. 

THE  ART/ESI  AH  WELL  IN  PARIS. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  Paris  (or,  indeed,  in  the 
world),  is  the  artesian  well  of  Crenelle.  It  was  begun  in  1834, 
and  finished  after  several  forced  suspensions  about  the  year  1841. 
It  is  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  Court  of  the  Abhatoir,  goes  1700 
fret  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  column  of  water,  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  rises  in  a  coppei  tube  122  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. From  this  elevation  it  descends  by  means  of  another  tube 
to  the  ground,  and  is  conducted  to  the  reservoir  at  the  Pantheon, 
whence  it  is  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  constantly  about  eighty  degrees  Karenhcit. 
It  hold  several  salts  in  solution,  among  the  rest  iron  (which  colors 
glass  submitted  to  its  action),  and  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Now,  what  is  most  interesting  about  this  well  is  that  the 
facts  developed  by  it,  it  being  the  deepest  yet  bored,  have  served 
to  explode  the  old  doctrine  that  such  wells  were  mere  examples  of 
a  jet  of  water  having  its  head  on  some  mountain  or  high  table 
land,  passing  through  the  ground  and  springing  to  the  outlet  up 
to  the  height  of  its  head. 

The  force  that  drives  a  column  of  water  np  to  an  elevation  of 
1800  feet,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  supply  3,400,000  gallons  in 
24  hours ;  the  force  that  shows  itself  to  be  variable,  sometimes 
comparatively  quiet,  at  others,  almost  terrific  in  its  violence,  is 
thought  to  be  volcanic,  and  to  result  from  expansion  within  the 
inner  crust  of  the  earth — to  be  in  fact  a  sort  of  explosive  escape 
from  an  artificial  valve  in  the  immense  steam-boiler  on  whose 
surface  we  live.  When  the  well  was  first  opened,  and  before  tho 
water  was  carried  to  its  present  height,  vast  quantities  of  mud 
came  over,  from  which  the  height  of  the  column  now  clarifies  it. 
But  tor  awhile  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  were  greatly  alarmed, 
thinking  that  the  ground  on  which  they  lived  was  being  gradually 
undermined  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  that  sonic  day  they 
would  be  engulfed.  This  notion  has  long  ceased  to  alarm  them, 
ns  it  is  evident  that  the  auger  has  pierced  through  the  rocky  exte- 
rior into  the  very  interior,  the  soft  central  mass  of  the  earth,  whence 
the  detritus  that  frightened  the  Parisians  proceeded,  and  not,  as 
they  ignorantly  imagined,  from  just  beneath  their  houses. — /'arts 
Corrcsjwiulince  Ntwerk  Daily  Aunrtimr. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Tectorial.] 
POPPING  CO  N. 

BY    0.    W.  BUNGAY. 

Bring  In  the  golden  corn,  my  boys, 

Bring  in  the  golden  corn; 
Shell  it  with  hard  and  honest  hands, 

For  plenty  fills  her  horn, 
Her  ample  horn  with  fruitful  spoil 
She  fills  for  all  the  sons  of  toil. 

Now  roast  the  yellow  grain,  my  girls, 

Roast  the  bright  yellow  grain, 
Seasoned  and  stirred  by  fair  white  hands — 

Hands  that  inspire  my  strain, 
Hands  one  might  press  and  then  caress, 
And  eyes  that  speak  of  happiness. 

Let  it  dance  above  the  blazing  fire, 
And  leap  from  its  glittering  shell — 

0  snowy  sight!  where  arms  so  white 
Are  casting  a  dangerous  spell. 

Then  a  cheer  for  the  corn,  the  yellow  corn, 

And  a  health  to  the  girls  who  pop  the  corn. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BORN  TO  BE  DROWNED. 

BY  SIRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 

"  Born  to  be  drowned,  I  verily  believe,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Glen, 
in  an  irritated  voice,  as  for  the  third  time  within  ten  hours  she 
fished  Tommy,  her  eldest  son,  a  hopeful  lad  of  five  summers,  out 
of  the  shallow  puddle  in  the  barn  yard,  which  was  elegantly 
denominated  the  "duck  pond." 

"  Born  to  be  drowned,"  she  repeated,  as  she  cleared  his  eyes, 
ears  and  nose  of  the  foul  water,  and  clad  him  in  a  dry  suit. 
"  What,  for  gracious  sakes,  possesses  you  to  be  wanting  to  get 
into  the  wet.  Next  you  know,  you  wont  know  anything,  but'll 
be  brought  home  dead,  and  then  I  shan't  have  no  Tommy." 

"  It's  such  fun,  mother,"  said  the  little  fellow,  earnestly. 

"  Fun  !  You  wont  find  it  much  fun  to  be  drowned,  I  guess  ! 
There,  now,"  pushing  him  from  her  with  rather  an  ungentle  shake, 
"  mind  and  keep  out  of  the  water  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  you'll 
go  to  bed,  pretty  straight,  too,  and  without  any  supper  either." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Tommy,  demurely,  and  forthwith  wended 
his  way  to  the  garden,  through  which  trickled  a  silvery  brook,  and 
seating  himself  on  its  bank,  he  watched  for  a  while  the  reflection 
of  the  crimson  lights  which  flashed  on  the  eastern  sky,  wondering 
how  the  pretty  colors  came  down  there  ;  and  then  as  they  faded, 
plucked  from  the  beds  near  him  many  a  gorgeous  blossom,  and 
flung  them  into  the  stream,  laughter  dimpling  his  rosy  lips,  as 
borne  away  by  the  current,  they  sailed  swiftly  off. 

"  Tommy,  Tommy,"  called  his  mother,  as  having  placed  the  sup- 
per on  the  table,  she  looked  around  for  him.  "  Why,  where  is  the 
child  ?  As  I'm  alive,"  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  pastime,  through 
the  west  window,  "  if  he  aint  sailing  boats  in  the  garden  creek.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him  ;"  and  she  wrung  her  hands. 

"  It's  no  use,"  chimed  in  the  aged  grandmother,  in  her  feeble 
voice,  "  it's  no  use,  Sallie,  I  tell  you,  to  try  and  do  anything  with 
him  ;  he  was  born  to  be  drowned,  and  you  must  try  and  reconcile 
yourself  to  the  decree.  He's  paddled  in  the  water  ever  since  he 
could  creep,  and  he'll  keep  on,  till  bivieby  he'll  fall  in  head  fore- 
most, and  that'll  be  the  end  on  him." 

It  was  sorry  comfort  for  an  anxious  parent, ;  but  she  was  forced 
to  swallow  it,  for  it  coincided  exactly  with  her  own  belief.  But 
she  rushed  out  after  Tommy,  and  as  she  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
cried  vehemently,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  play  in  the  water  V 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  I  haven't  either.  See,  I  aint  wet  a  bit.  But 
the  creek  looked  so  pretty,  I  wanted  to  see  it.  And  then  it's  such 
fun  to  see  the  flowers  sail ;  some  of  them  goes  so  slow,  like  the  old 
canal  boats,  and  some  bob  up  and  down  like  little  boys  swimming. 
It's  real  fun." 

"  Well,  stop  it  for  to-night,"  answered  Mrs.  Glen,  in  a  milder 
tone,  as  she  found  her  little  one  was  quite  dry  and  clean,  "  and 
don't  you  dare  get  wet  again  to-morrow — do  you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Tommy;  and  he  went  in  and  ate  his  sup- 
per, and  then  was  quietly  tucked  up  in  his  trundle  bed,  and  soon 
dreaming  that  he  was  a  great  red  peony  sailing  down  the  river  for 
dear  life.  At  least,  he  said  the  next  morning,  he  dreamed  that ; 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  he  had,  for  next  to  the  water  he 
loved  the  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  peony  best  of  all,  because  its 
crimson  leaves  made  such  beautiful  boats. 

The  next  day  like  occurrences  transpired  again,  and  every  day 
afterwards,  as  they  had  every  day  before  since  Tommy  was  old 
enough  to  trot  around  out  doors,  until  it  became  a  popular  saying 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  was  born  to  be  drowned.  The  only 
wonder  was  he  had  so  long  escaped.  In  truth,  there  was  never  a 
child  loved  to  play  in  and  around  the  water  better  than  he.  With 
his  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  he  would  paddle  for  hours  at  a 
time  on  the  shallow  beach  of  the  Seneca  Bivcr,  which  rolled  its 
calm  tides  within  a  short  distance  from  his  home,  or  sit  on  some 
sharp  point,  with  his  fish  line  in  his  hand,  chirping  like  a  bird 
when  it  is  merry,  his  whole  face  radiant  with  the  joy  that  flooded 
his  little  heart.  As  he  grew  towards  the  age  that  fanners'  lads  are 
necessitated  to  mingle  work  with  play,  he  invariably  chose  for  his 
duties  those  which  were  connected  with  the  water;  it  mattered  lit- 
tle whether  creek,  spring  or  river.  It  was  his  delight  to  lead  the 
horses  to  water.  Merrily,  indeed,  would  he  leap  over  the  old  sor- 
rel's neck  as  they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  spring,  and  plash, 
plash  would  go  his  hare  feet  in  the  trickling  stream  so  long  as  it 
and  the  two  gay  colts  were  quenching  their  thirst.  And  when 
sent  to  drive  or  fetch  the  cows  from  pasture,  he  invariably  chose 
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he  river  road,  though  it  was  farther  by  half  a  mile  than  the  back 
one.  And  many  a  rich  tuft  of  herbage  did  the  gentle  creatures 
find  time  to  browse  while  their  little  master  was  skimming  stones 
over  the  placid  water,  or  watching  the  play  of  sunrise  or  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  on  the  quiet  stream.  The  holidays  whose  memo- 
ries were  most  grateful  to  his  heart  were  those  precious  Saturday 
afternoons,  when  his  father  gave  him  a  "  skiff  ride  "  up  to  the 
*'  bridge,"  the  little  settlement  whence  the  groceries  and  dry  goods 
of  the  family  were  mostly  obtained.  The  dip  of  the  oar  was  the 
sweetest  music,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  ever  a  little  boy  could  hear. 

But  then — ah !  then,  there  was  r.  sad  time  one  day  in  the  house 
and  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Glen.  Tommy  had  been  sent  as  tuna, 
to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  and  as  it  was  a  Saturday  morning 
and  withal  a  bright,  beautiful  one  in  early  June,  there  was  no 
marvel  in  the  household  that  several  hours  passed  on  without  his 
return.  His  father  was  in  the  field  at  work,  his  mother  busy  w  ith 
churning  and  baking,  while  his  grandmother  was  weeding  her 
onions  and  peppers,  and  thus  the  forenoon  sped  away  without  a 
thought  of  the  truant.  But  when  at  the  shrill  sound  of  the  dinner 
horn  the  boy  did  not  appear,  his  mother's  heart  fluttered,  and  she 
asked  anxiously  of  his  sister  which  road  Tommy  took. 

"  The  river  one,  of  course,  mother.    He  never  goes  the  other." 

"  And  hasn't  been  seen  since  !  He's  drowned,  I  know  he  is  1" 
And  the  pallor  of  death  overspread  her  face. 

"  I  always  said  he  would  be,"  murmured  her  aged  parent,  as 
she  ran  for  the  camphor  bottle,  "  and  his  time's  come  at  last. 
Well,  he  wasn't  so  bad  a  boy,  after  all;"  and  she  took  oil'  her 
glasses  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"Don't  be  so  frightened,  wife,"  said  the  farmer,  kindly,  as  he 
helped  her  into  the  rocker.    "  May-be  he'll  turn  up  yet." 

"  No,  I  shall  never  sec  him  again,  my  Tommy!  0,  dear!" 
And  she  wept  and  "  took  on  "  in  a  way  pitiful  to  behold. 

Leaving  her  to  the  tender  care  of  the  grandmother  and  children, 
Mr.  Glen  hurried  away,  and  fearing  to  learn  the  worst  (shunning 
the  truth,  as  we  always  do,  while  there  is  hope),  he  sought  Tommy 
in  all  his  usual  haunts.  But  he  was  not  there,  nor  was  there  any 
raee  of  his  footsteps.  Sadly  the  father  paced  the  river  road, 
watching  the  stream  intently,  fearing  all  the  while  lest  the  floating 
straw  hat  should  reveal  the  sad  certainty.  He  met  at  length  one 
of  his  son's  playmates,  and  accosted  him  for  news  of  Tommy. 

"  I  saw  him  stand  jist  here,  this  morning,  skimming  stones." 

The  sinewy  form  quivered  like  a  delicate  leaf,  and  the  sturdy 
old  farmer  bowed  his  head,  and  great  drops  fell  from  his  eyes. 

"  My  boy  !  my  boy  !" 

"  Then  Tommy  is  drowned,"  exclaimed  the  lad.  "  I  always 
said  he  would  be ;"  and  he  scampered  away  forthwith  to  circulate 
the  mournful,  yet  ever  expected  tidings. 

And  then  commenced  an  active  and  thorough  search.  No  one 
had  seen  the  poor  boy  since  Johnny  Lynn  beheld  him  on  that 
spot,  watching  the  leap  of  the  stone  that  he  had  tossed  over  the 
waves.  The  river  was  deep  just  there  ;  he  must  have  slipped  in — 
he  was  drowned.    There  seemed  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject. 

What  should  they  do  ?  What  could  they  do  ?  It  had  grown 
too  late  then  to  accomplish  much  that  day.  He  had  been  sunk  so 
long,  that  life  would  certainly  be  extinct  even  if  they  found  him  ; 
and  so  they  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  next  day 
strive  to  raise  the  body  by  firing  guns  over  the  spot  where  it  was 
supposed  he  had  fallen  in. 

How  long  and  dreary  seemed  that  night.  The  moonlight,  as  it 
beamed  through  the  tasselled  vines  of  the  kitchen  windows,  re- 
vealed a  pale  group  of  mourners.  The  husband  sat  beside  his 
wife  on  the  old  lounge,  and  supported  her  as  tenderly  as  he  had 
in  the  days  of  their  betrothal.  Sorrow  had  unsealed  the  some- 
what dormant  affections  of  their  hearts,  and  they  now  clung  to 
each  other  with  a  new  and  quickened  tie.  The  gray-haired  parent 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  but  she  did  not  sleep, 
every  few  moments  wiping  them  with  a  tremulous  hand,  and  occa- 
sionally murmuring,  "  We  ought  to  be  reconciled." 

A  noisy  Sabbath  followed.  From  all  directions  came  men, 
women  and  children  to  the  river  side;  some  from  curiosity  to  see 
how  a  drowned  corpse  would  look,  some  to  assist,  and  a  few  to 
enter  the  saddened  house,  and  by  silent  pressures  of  the  hand,  and 
by  low,  soothing  words,  express  their  sympathies.  Again  and 
again  did  the  sharp  sound  of  every  gun  that  the  neighborhood 
could  muster  resound  over  the  waters,  and  far  into  the  solemn 
woods  beyond.  Again  and  again  did  the  excited  crowd  peer  over 
the  banks,  and  out  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  for  sonic 
signs  of  the  raising  body.  But  the  day  sped  on,  and  the  shadows 
of  night  veiled  the  waters,  and  they  sadly  turned  away  without  a 
trace  of  Tommy  ;  a  boy  who,  now  that  he  was  gone,  seemed 
never  to  have  been  loved  enough. 

They  did  not  have  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  mother.  She  felt 
it  in  the  solemn  hush  that  gathered  over  the  spot,  as  the  multi- 
tudes that  assembled  there  wended  their  way  towards  home.  She 
rose  from  the  lounge  on  which  she  had  lain  all  day,  anil  paced  the 
room  with  nervous  footsteps,  holding  her  hands  first  to  her  eyes, 
as  though  to  scare  away  an  awful  vision,  and  then  to  her  heart,  as 
if  to  hush  some  anguishing  throb. 

"If  they  could  only  have,  raised  him,"  she  gasped  out.  "Ill 
might  but  have  his  grave  to  visit,  I  could  bear  it  all." 

Solemnly  spoke  the  grandmother  then,  "lie  will  rise,  my 
daughter;  in  nine  days  he  will  rise." 

And  every  morning  after  that  until  the  mysterious  ninth,  the 
nged  woman  repeated  the  words,  "He  will  rise."  They  all  spent 
that  day  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  From  early  sunrise  till  his  last 
arrow  quivered  in  the  western  sky,  they  scanned  the  waters ;  then 
with  hearts  sorer  than  ever  they  went  into  the  desolate  home. 

"  You  said  he  would  rise,  mother,"  exclaimed  the  daughter,  as 
she  rocked  herself  passionately ;  "  but  he  don't,  he  wont.  I  shall 
never  sec  Tommy's  grave." 


"  It's  always  the  ninth  day  till  the  tenth,"  said  the  grandparent  ; 
"  they  must  go  out  and  watch  longer.  Be  will  risr.  They  always  do." 

The  hired  man  did  go  out  and  watch,  and  the  rest  sat  sadly 
about  the  uutastcd  supper  and  waited. 

The.  clock  struck  ten.  As  the  last  sound  fluttered  away,  thero 
was  heard  a  low  Bobbing  sound  at  the  door,  and  the  latch  rattled. 
They  started  every  one  of  them  simultaneously,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  threshold.  Slowly  the  door  was  pushed  inward — but, 
is  it  human  flesh  or  spectre  that  stands  there  in  the  dim  starlight  • 

"  He  has  risen  ;  I  said  he  would  !"  cried  the  grandmother,  and 
put  forth  her  hands.  But  a  weird  shriek  startled  the  stillness,  as, 
instead  of  the  dripping  rags  and  clammy  form  she  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  Jake's  hands,  who,  her  sight  being  feeble,  she  thought 
stood  there  with  the  corpse  in  his  arms — instead,  she  clasped  a 
warm,  breathing  body,  wet  only  about  its  eyes,  which  WOT8  Hooded 
with  tears,  half  of  joy,  half  of  fear. 

Of  course  the  mother  fainted,  the  revulsion  was  too  sudden,  too 
mighty.  And  of  course  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  the  neigh- 
bors summoned,  and  there  was  a  time  of  universal  confusion. 

"  What  upon  airth  the  matter  is  up  at  the  house,  I'll  be  scared 
if  I  know,"  said  Jake,  as  the  varied  sounds  sighed  themselves 
down  to  the  river's  bank.  And  in  truth  ho  was  seared  when  ho 
knew,  as,  after  waiting  till  he  was  sure  the  tenth  day  was  come, 
he  hastened  up  home,  and  entering  by  the  back  door,  beheld 
Tommy  quietly  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 

"A  ghost!  (),  help  me!  help  me!"  he  shrieked  out,  standing 
in  the  doorway  as  though  his  feet  had  grown  there,  and  his  hair, 
which  always  stood  nearly  straight,  bristling  up  in  a  more  direct 
line  than  ever  before.  "  A  ghost !  and  got  out  of  the  river  without 
my  seeing  him  ! — a  ghost  I" 

"  No  more  a  ghost  than  you,"  said  Tommy,  as  having  swallow- 
ed the  last  spongy  crust,  he  balanced  his  spoon  a  moment  on  tho 
bowl,  and  then  rushed  from  the  table  towards  Jake,  "  No  ghost  at 
all,  only  a  harum-scarum  boy,  who's  been  to  Albany  and  back." 

"And  weren't  you  drowned?"  asked  Jake,  a  little  fearful  yet, 
although  Tommy's  warm  hand  was  clasped  in  his. 

"  Not  a  bit.  If  I  was  born  to  be,  I  wasn't  this  time,  that's  cer- 
tain— though  I  don't  say  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been.  Jake," 
and  he  drew  the  poor  trembling  man  out  under  the  starlight, 
"Jake,  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  I've  learned  what  I  shall  never  forget 
— that  if  a  boy  has  a  good  home,  he'd  better  stay  there  before 
going  to  seek  his  fortune  anywhere  ;  and  I  tell  you  it'll  be  many  a 
long  day  before  father  or  mother  finds  fault  with  me  again.  As 
grandmother  says,  I  have  learned  wisdom  by  experience." 

"  But  where  have  you  been  V 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  of  it.  I  was  crazy  to  see  a  boat 
locked  through ;  you  know  father  never  would  let  me,  for  fear  I 
should  get  drowned.  So  I  had  been  trying  to  find  a  good  time  to 
get  away  since  the  canal  opened,  and  that  Saturday,  after  shutting 
the  bars  on  the  cows,  I  ran  off,  meaning  to  get  back  by  dinner- 
time. Well,  I  saw  the  boat  sail  in  through  the  open  gates,  and 
then,  after  they  were  shut,  I  saw  it  sink  down  and  down,  and  then 
the  other  gates  open  and  it  sailed  out,  and  1  thought  I  should  liko 
to  be  a  boat.  And  just  then  the  captain  came  up,  and  slapping 
me  on  the  shoulders,  told  me  I  looked  like  a  bright  hoy,  and 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  Albany  with  him,  and  drive 
the  horses.  I  jumped  at  the  chance,  Jake ;  for  O,  how  I  havo 
wanted  to  sec  the  world.  I  never  stopped  to  think  of  father  or 
mother,  or  Carrie,  or  the  baby,  or  grandmother,  hut  I  jumped  on 
to  the  horse,  and  off  I  went.  But  I  tell  you,  the  fun  didn't  last 
long.  It  was  all  over  by  the  next  morning,  and  I  would  havo 
given  the  world  had  I  owned  it,  to  have  been  back  home  again. 
I  shall  always  feel  sorry  for  canal  drivers  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
I've  been  one,  Jake." 

The  boy's  lips  quivered.  Ah,  there  were  bruises  on  his  body 
then,  which  would  have  rent  his  mother's  heart  could  she  have 
seen  them  ;  but  with  a  noble  heroism,  he  never  spoke  of  them,  con- 
scious that  his  waywardness  had  already  pained  her  to  a  fearful 
grief. 

"And  how  came  you  back  so  soon  ?"  asked  Jake.  '■  Did  you 
sec  the  city  1" 

"Nothing  but  what  they  call  the  basin,  and  that  made  me  sick. 
I  don't  believe,  Jake,  the  folks  down  there  more  than  half  live  out 
their  lives.  O,  it  is  awful — the  smell  and  the  dirt.  No,  1  didn't  want 
to  stay  and  see  it.  There  was  a  boat  '  clearing,'  and  they  wanted  a 
driver,  and  I  engaged,  and  came  home  as  quick  as  I  could.  I 
have  had  a  hard  time,  Jake  ;  but  it  would  have  been  harder,  if  I 
had  known  how  they  worried  about  me  at  home." 

"  Whv,  we  thought  of  course  you  were  drownded,"  said  his  lis- 
tener, emphasizing  forcibly  the  last  wonl  of  his  sentence.  "And 
your  grandmother  said  you'd  rise  the  ninth  day — you  would,  for 
sartin'." 

"  And  I  did,"  saiil  Tommy.  "  And  now  that  I  havo  risen,  I 
should  like  to  lie  down  ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  slept  on 
anything  better  than  the  soft  side  of  a  plank'sinco  I  ran  away.  I 
only  hope  now,  grandmother  will  give  it  up,  and  say  I  wasn't 
born  to  be  drowned  ;"  and  with  the  words  half  uttered,  he  returned 
to  the  house. 

"  No,  I  wont  give  it  up.  You  men  born  to  bo  drowned,  but  tho 
time  hasn't  come  yet ;"  and  she  laid  her  hands  on  his  curly  locks, 
and  silently  blessed  him. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  wont  come  while  I  live  here," said  Jake;  "for 
gich  a  time  as  we've  had  here  for  the  last  nine  days  !" 

Tommy  (ilen  may  have  been  born  to  be  drowned,  as  his  aged 
relative  prophesied,  but  his  time  has  not  come  yet,  for  only  hist 
night  we  saw  tho  brilliant  glow  of  his  torches  as  his  skiff  glided 
down  "  Mud  Creek  ;"  and  hale  and  hearty,  as  handsome  u  young 
fellow  as  ever  gladdened  a  maiden's  eyes,  he  stood  at  our  mother's 
door  this  morning,  and  presented  us  with  a  plate  of  nicely-dressed 
pickerel,  part  of  his  luck  on  the  fishing  ground  the  evening  before. 
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MRS.  ANNIE  S ENTER. 
Mrs.  Annie  Senter,  an  admirable  original  like- 
ness of  whom  we  present  herewith,  not  long  since 
made  her  debut  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  won 
high  praise  from  all  who  witnessed  her  histrionic 
efforts.    Mrs.  Senter  was  born  in'  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1835,  and  is  consequently 
but  nineteen  years  of  age.    While  a  school  girl 
in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  city,  she 
evinced  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  her  studies, 
nnd  was  especially  noted  for  her  elocutionary 
powers,  and  her  vouthful  compeers  could  not 
fail  to  observe  in  tlie  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
rendered  the.  selections  (usually  from  dramatic 
authors)  appointed  for  her  readings  on  days  of 
public  examination,  the  germ  of  that  power  which 
has  since  been  so  conspicuously  displayed.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  was  especially  fond  of  dra- 
matic representations;  dramatic  authors  were  her 
study,  and  the  scenic  display  of  the  theatre  her 
strongest  passion.    The  bent  of  her  early  incli- 
nations was  displayed  while  a  school  girl  by 
some  attempts  at  dramatic  composition  highly 
creditable  to  her  years.    At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  nanted  Mr.  Win.  H.  Si  nter,  of  this  city,  a 
union  which  has  been  marked  by  vinal  loved  hap- 
piness.   During  the  fall  of  1854  she  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  which  had  long  lain  in 
the  path  to  the  cherished  and  coveted  object  of 
her  youthful  ambition.    She  applied  to  that  vet- 
eran actor  and  manager,  Mr.  \\  .  H.  Smith,  who 
at  first  sought  to  dissuade  her  from  the  trials  of 
a  laborious  profession  ;  but  having  heard  her 
readings,  he  at  once  saw  her  capacity,  and  en- 
tered upon  her  tuition  with  enthusiasm.  She 
commenced  in  November,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  less  than  four  months  made  her  first  appear- 
ance before  the  Boston  public  at  the  Museum,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  at  the  benefit  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  in  the  character  of  Mariana,  in  "  Tho 
Wife."    A  more  crowded  and  intelligent  audi- 
ence, and  a  more  enthusiastic  reception,  never 
greeted  a  novice.    She  was  called  out  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  each  succeeding  act,  and  greeted 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.    She  was  at 
once  engaged  by  manager  Kimball  for  three  suc- 
cessive engagements,  during  which  she  appeared 
in  some  twenty  of  the  most  difficult  characters 
on  the  stage,  nightly  greeted  by  intelligent  and 
crowdeil  audiences.    Since  then  she  has  given 
some  readings  in  Portland   and  Portsmouth, 
which  were  most  successfully  received.    She  is 
evidently  an  ardent  and  laborious  student.  Conscious  that  though 
the  rare  endowments  which  she  has  received  from  nature  might 
give  her  a  transient  career  of  meteoric  brilliancy,  she  seems  fully 
aware  that  it  is  to  the  arduous  cultivation  of  her  remarkable  pow- 
ers she  must  look  to  take  the  place  of  a  fixed  star  in  the  theatrical 
firmament.    We  regard  with  more  than  passing  interest  the  open- 
ing career  of  this  young  Bostoniun,  and  bespeak  for  her,  wherever 
she  appears,  hearty  good  will  and  kind  consideration.   The  accom- 
panying portrait  conveys  a  correct  expression  of  the  features  of 
the  lady  in  repose,  and  as  she  appears  off  the  stage,  but  when 
kindled  by  the  inspiration  of  histrionic  effort,  her  face  possesses  a 
luscination  which  gives  full  effect  to  her  melodious  voice  and  her 
harmonious  action.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  for  her 
a  glorious  career  upon  the  stage  ;  she  possesses  every  attribute  of 
success,  all  the  graces  of  early  womanhood,  and  a  pure  and  un- 
sullied reputation. 


NAHANT  STEAM  HO  AT,  "NELLY  BAKER." 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  view,  drawn  expressly 
for  the  Pictorial,  of  the  favorite  Nahant  boat,  "Nelly  Baker, 
Captain  Alfred  L.  Roucll,  now  in  the  second  season  of  her  ser- 
vice.   She  is  an  admirably  built  lioat,  of  elegant  model,  strong, 
substantial,  seaworthy  and  fast,  and  attracts  much  attention  among 
the  other  craft  in  our  waters,  as  she  shoots  along  like  a  star  and 
leads  them  all.    The  frequent  rough  water  which  the  Nahaut  boat 
has  to  encounter  in  the  course  of  the  season  renders  such  a  craft 
as  this  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  boarders  and  visitors  nt 
Nahant.  The  Nelly  Baker  was  built  at  Grcenpoint,  New  York,  in 
1854,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sneden,  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Rouell,  for  the  Nahant  Steamboat  Company,  Francis  S.  Newhall, 
president,    She  is  152  feet  11  inches  in  length,  25  feet  10  inches 
in  breadth,  8  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  of  30.1  71-95ths  tons 
burthen.     Sho  is,  in  all  respects,  staunch,  seaworthy,  and  in 
good  condition  for  naviga-  , 
tion,  having  suitable  means 
of  escape,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, from  the  lower  to  tho 
upper  deck.    She  is  provid- 
ed  with  one  low  pressure 
boiler,  22  feet  long,  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  constructed 
of  the  best  quality  of  Ameri- 
can iron  in  the  best  manner. 
Her  engine  is  low  pressure,  _ 
32  inches  in  diameter  in  cyl- 
inder, and  ten  feet  stroke 
She  has  two  forcing  pumps 
and  two  hundred  feet  of  hose, 
twenty  lire-buckets,   a  life- 
boat, and  loo  life-preservers, 
which  arc  suspended  over  the 
main-gangway.    It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  she  is  every  way 
fitted  for  the  service  she  has 
to  perform.    Captain  Koucll 
has  won  the  respect  and  re- 
gard of  the  public  by  his  soa- 
manlrkc    and  gentlemanly 
qualities — in  a  word  we  have 
never  had  so  fine  a  boat,  or 
a  more  popular  commander 
since  the  Nahant  line  was 
established.    A  trip  to  Na- 
hant and  back  in  the  Nelly 
Baker  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing excursions  that  can 
be  taken.    We  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  charms  of  the 
well-known  peninsula  of  Na- 
hant itself,  which  we  have 
lately  delineated,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  this 
lias  been  a  brilliant  season  at 
this  unrivalled  resort. 


MRS.  ANNIE  SENTER. 


CUPID  AMONG  THE  PAWNEES. 

The  savage  and  the  civilized,  each  in  their  way,  when  they  fall 
into  the  net  set  by  that  great  fisherman  Cupid,  have  queer  ways 
of  showing  themselves,  and  were  it  not  that  this  love-making  is  a 
serious  business  and  not  to  be  trifled  with,  would  make  the  most 
absurdly  conceited  hypochondriac  that  ever  walked  the  earth  and 
imagined  himself  a  tea-pot,  laugh.  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Mur- 
ray, in  his  descriptions  of  Indian  life,  gives  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  courtship  among  the  Pawnees  :  when  the  lover  wishes  to 
break  the  ice  he  comes  to  her  father's  tent,  uninvited,  and  sits  on 
the  corner  of  the  mat  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  goes  away 
without  speaking.  This  is  the  preliminary  step,  answering,  per- 
haps, to  the  first  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand — the  first  blushing 
hesitation  to  address — the  first  mutual  glance  of  understanding. 
After  a  few  days  the  young  man  returns,  wearing  his  buffalo  robe 
with  the  hair  outward,  again  sits  down  silent  in  the  corner  of  the 
tent.  This  is  a  proposal — a  regular  "  popping  the  question."  If 
the  father  is  determined  to  reject  him,  nothing  is  placed  for  him  to 
sit  on,  and  no  meat  is  offered  ;  but  if  he  approve  of  the  match, 
these  rights  of  hospitality  arc  observed.  Feasts  are  then  given  by 
the  respective  parties,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  their  rela- 
tives. If  both  feasts  terminate  favorably  in  this  respect,  the  young 
man  presents  himself  once  more  before  his  bride,  at  the  door  of 
her  tent,  and  then  funis  round  and  walks  slowly  off  towards  his 
own — she  rises  and  follows  him — the  marriage  is  then  complete. 
If  she  remains  sitting,  it  is  a  sign  that  her  family  decline  tho 
match.  All  this  is  done  without  a  word  passing  between  the  in- 
tended bride  and  the  husband  that  is  to  he.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  affair  is,  that  having  married  an  elder  sister, 
he  has  a  right  to  marry  all  the  younger  ones,  as  they  successfully 
attain  the  age  of  womanhood.  The  author  adds:  "  I  have  seen 
chiefs  who  have  in  this  manner  married  a  whole  family  ;  the  eldest 
wife  being  the  greatest  drudge,  and  the  youngest  being  generally 
the  favorite  sultana,  and  consequently  doing  the  least." 


NAHANT  STEAMER,  NELLY  BAKER. 


GERMANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  German  population — that  is,  those  who 
speak  the  German  language,  in  the  United  States 
—amounts  to  4,000,000.    The  first  and  oldest 
portion  of  them  are  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen, 
whose  ancestors  came  to  this  country  as  early  as 
1683  ;  they  may  number  1,000,000,  and,  except 
in  language,  are  thoroughly  Americanized.  They 
have  about  fortv  newspapers,  some  of  which  are 
fifty  years  old.    Alx>utonc  fourth  of  these  pajicrs 
are  whig,  and  German  whigs  are  very  numerous 
in  Lancaster,  Bucks  and  other  counties.  Lan- 
caster sometimes  gives  5000  Whig  majority, 
while  Berks,  another  German  county,  often  gives 
as  large  a  majority  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
German  whig  voters  in  Pennsylvania  probably 
amount  to  50,000.     The  Mohawk  Dutchmen 
may  also  be  set  down  as  thoroughly  American- 
ized, and  as  scarcely  speaking  German,  except 
in  some  localities.    The  second  emigration  of 
Germans  to  this  country,  from  1800  to  1845, 
with  their  children,  now  amounts   to  nearly 
2,000,000.    The  third  emigration  (since  1845) 
bears  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  of 
either  of  the  preceding  classes  in  education  and 
political  notions,  and  probably  amounts  to  about 
1 ,000,000.    The  last  two  emigrations  are  rapidly 
filling  up  all  our  large  cities,  and  the  towns  of 
the  Western  States.    Very  few  arc  found  in  New 
England,  or  in  tho  slave  States,  except  Missouri 
and  West  Texas,  and  the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Wheeling,  Now  Orleans,  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville.   Their  farming  forces  are  considerable  in 
South  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  some 
counties  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri.   In  West  Texas,  the  German  population 
is  estimated  at  40,000.    A  large  sprinkling  of 
them  may  be  found  in  California,  principally 
minors  and  mechanics.    A  very  marked  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  Gorman  immigration  be- 
fore and  after  1845,  in  many  respects — as  well  in 
social  station  as  education  and  political  senti- 
ment.    When  the  German  emigration  began, 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  majority  were  secta- 
rians, who  wished  to  establish  churches  of  their 
own  faith,  for  poor  people  fleeing  from  starva- 
tion.   There  were  hut  few  educated  men  among 
them,  excepting  some  political  refugees,  like  Pro- 
fessor Lieber  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Kocncr, 
of  Illinois.    Considerable  numbers  of  fugitives 
from  justice  wore  umong  the  emigrants  Iwtwcen 
the  years  1815  and  1845.    In  the  meantime, 
great  reforms  were  going  on  in  Germany.    The  schools  (the  pride 
of  the  nation)  bad  arrived  at  great  superiority,  and  Republicans 
had  multiplied  in  numbers  from  year  to  year,  and  the  quiet  but 
intensive  struggles  for  liberty,  which  arose  in  succeeding  years, 
spread  political  intelligence  among  the  masses.    A  thirst  for  free- 
dom brought  tens  of  thousands  of  wealthy  and  well  educated 
people  to  America.    After  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  tho  number  of  political  refugees  who  came  to  this 
Country,  noted  for  their  talents,  education,  social  station  and 
wealth",  reached  20,000.    Most  of  them  had  formed  very  decided 
political  opinions  in  their  own  country.    The  more  recent  emigra- 
tion, though  fewer  in  number,  is  vastly  superior  to  the  older  ones 
in  activity,  ability  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  in  intelligence  and 
enlightened  political  sentiments.    It  possesses  almost  half  the 
German  newspapers,  and  nearly  all  the  good  writers,  s|>cakcrs 
and  men  of  reputation  in  the  country,  of  Herman  extraction. — 
AVu>  York  Tribune. 


Till:  M  \MMGTII  OCEAN  STEAM  KR. 

The  new  steamer  Leviathan,  now  being  constructed  in  London, 
promises,  when  finished,  to  bo  the  wonder  of  the  age.    To  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  vessel  measuring  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  tons,  and  room  enough 
besides  for  four  thousand  passengers,  with  all  their  luggage,  cer- 
tainly requires  some  mental  effort ;  but  to  conceive  of  such  a  mon- 
ster grappling  with  wind  and  tide,  and  triumphantly  forcing  its 
way  through  the  mighty  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  l>c<  omcs  a  task 
quite  sufficient  to  stagger  any  ordinary  intellect,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous.    If  the  Levi- 
athan shall  be  able  to  show  a  full  list  of  passengers  for  her  first 
visit  to  our  shores,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  tho  people  of  this 
day  have  more  confidence  in  art  and  science  than  their  ancestors, 
whom  Fulton  attempted  to  "  humbug  "  with  his  "  foolish  inven- 
tion." But  science  has  achiev- 
ed so  much  since  then,  that 
any  want  of  faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  great  enterprise 
would  smatter  of  old  fogyism. 
The  engines  of  the  Levia- 
than, although  said  to  be  of 
2600  horse  power,  will,  in  ro 
ality,  bo  capable  of  being 
worked  up  to  10,000  horse 
power.    The  united  strength 
of  10,000  horses  would  seem 
to  be  power  enough  to  move 
a  .-mall-sized  globe ;  and  if 
not  such  an  one  as  ours,  at 
least  an  asteroid.    It  is  con- 
fidently predicted,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length 
of  this  steamer,  she  will  be 
enabled  to  pass  through  tho 
water  at  an  average  speed,  in 
all  weathers,  of  fifteen  knots 
an  hour,  and  with  a  smaller 
power  in  pro|K>rtion  to  ton- 
nage than  ordinary  vessels 
now  require  to  make  ten 
knots.    Tho  contract  S]>ocd 
of  most  ocean  mail-carrying 
steamers  is  eight  knots.  A 
ship  of  this  huge  capacity 
can  carry  12,000  tons  ot  coal 
— quite  sufficient,  it  is  stated, 
for  her  consumption  on  the 
outward  and  homeward  voy- 
ages.   She  will  U-  launched 
unlike  any  other  ship — luoad- 
gide  on  the  water,  by  means 
of  hydraulic  power,  and  early 
in  next  spring  is  expected  to 
make  a  trip  to  tho  U.  Stales 
and  back  in  a  fortnight 
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FRENCH  SILVER. 
"  French  silver "  will  be,  before  long,  we  trust,  as  familiar  in 
the  months  of  people,  as  "British  gold"  in  those  of  politicians. 
The  saying  about  being  born  with  a  "  silver  spoon  "  in  one's 
mouth  will  soon  lose  its  original  significance,  for  the  new  French 
silver  is  or  will  be  as  cheap  as  copper,  and  therefore  accessible  to 
the  beggar  as  well  as  the  prince.  The  article  we  allude  to  is 
aluminium,  a  substance  which  was  lately  as  dear  as  gold,  but 
which  a  learned  Frenchman,  M.  St.  Claire  Deville  (no  devil, 
by  the  way,  but  a  very  worthy  man),  has  discovered  a  means 
of  extracting  from  common  clay  at  very  little  expense,  the  active 
ngent  being  sodium,  which  is  cheaply  obtained  from  a  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  by  charcoal.  The  chloride  of  alumin- 
ium, obtained  from  aluminous  earth  or  clay,  will  cost  only  ten 
cents  a  pound.  The  admirable  qualities  of  the  French  silver  are 
its  freedom  from  rust,  either  from  the  action  of  air  or  acids,  its 
hardness,  lightness,  malleability,  plastic  character  and  sonority. 
Silver  bells  will  be  common  on  every  dining-table — silver  watches 
in  everybody's  fob.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  this  discovery  should 
be  made  just  at  the  time  when  silver  had  becomo  very  scarce. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  the  "  Hundred  Guards  " 
of  the  French  emperor  were  to  be  equipped  with  cuirasses  made 
of  this  metal.  There  is  no  humbug  about  this  discovery,  which 
will  confer  fame  and  fortune  on  M.  Deville. 


Hot-Beds. — The  refuse  of  cotton,  obtained  in  cotton  spinning 
mills  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  horse  manure  in  producing 
rapid  heat  in  hot-beds.  It  is  hardly  the  season  to  talk  of  hot-beds, 
when  our  own  beds  are  so  uncomfortably  warm,  but  this  is  an 
item  worth  remembering  even  by  those  city  horticulturists  who 
are  addicted  to  raising  a  single  bean  in  a  flower-pot. 


Balloo's  Dollar  Monthly — with  its  rich  miscellaneous 
freight,  now  reaches  every  State  and  city  of  the  Union.  One  dol- 
lar enclosed  to  us  will  ensure  its  receipt  for  a  year.  One  hundred 
pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number,  or  twelve  hundred  pages 
per  annum  for  one  dollar  I    The  cheapest  monthly  in  the  world. 


Boat  Racing. — The  Harvard  boat  clubs  are  still  rejoicing  over 
their  defeat  of  the  Yale  boats.  Generous  competition  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  We  like  to  sec  athletic  sports  cultivated,  particularly 
by  our  students.  The  training  of  body  and  mind  ought  to  go  on 
pari  passu. 

Capt.  Ingraham. — The  German  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
have  presented  a  splendid  sword  to  Captain  Ingraham  for  his  noble 
and  fearless  conduct  in  the  Koszta  att'air  in  the  bay  of  Smyrna. 
Heroism  is  not  always  forgotten. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  college  is  about  to  be  established  at  Lynchburg,  Va., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

....  Professor  Agassiz  has  secured  nearly  subscribers  enough 
for  the  publication  of  his  work  on  natural  history. 

....  Rev.  John  K.  Shaw,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  united  twenty- 
six  persons  in  wedlock  on  the  4th  of  July. 

....  There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  the  black  snake 
and  girl  story.    Barnum  has  got  them. 

....  Our  secretary  of  state  and  the  minister  of  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  signed  a  reciprocity  treaty. 

....  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  exile,  is  fanning  at  Tucaleeche, 
Knox  county,  Tennessee. 

....  The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  proposes  a  general  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  abundant  harvests. 

....  Madame  Girardin,  wife  of  the  great  French  journalist,  and 
herself  a  fine  writer,  died  lately. 

...  Great  men  never  affect  anything,  and  are  modest.  It  is 
only  noodles  who  are  veneered  with  brass. 

....  A  shark  six  and  a  half  foot  in  longth  was  lately  caught 
near  Fall  River,  where  folks  bathe. 

....  A  score  of  literary  and  artistic  notabilities  have  been 
passing  the  season  at  Newport. 

....  Edward  Everett's  speech  at  the  Boston  school  celebration, 
was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. 

....  Madame  Rachel  is  to  give  us  two  hundred  performances 
in  fifteen  months. 

....  The  New  Orleans  Delta  tells  of  a  poor  woman  being  rob- 
bed of  a  thousand  dollar  bill. 

....  Blackberries  have  been  sold  in  Louisville  this  season  for 
twenty  cents  a  gallon.  •Luxurious  Louisvillians  ! 

....  The  "  wild  men  of  Borneo,"  recently  exhibited,  are  said 
now  to  be  tame  natives  of  Connecticut. 

  Captain  Adams,  U.  S.  N.,  who  brought  homo  the  Japan- 
ese treaty,  found  the  Japanese  officials  very  friendly. 

....  The  Esquimaux  arc  afraid  to  die  on  a  windy  day  lest 
their  souls  should  be  blown  away. 

....  Park  Benjamin  was  the  poet  at  the  commencement  cele- 
bration of  Dartmouth  College  this  year, 

....  A  stalk  of  Indian  corn  in  Virginia  grew  ten  and  a  half 
feet  in  24  hours.    We  thought  only  "  ill  weeds  "  did  so. 

....  The  price  of  gas  in  Philadelphia  has  been  reduced  to 
$2  25  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 


GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIIi. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  how  and  what  good 
is  eliminated  from  a  mass  of  evil,  considered  in  itself  monstrous, 
appalling  and  inexplicable.  The  firmest  faith  is  sometimes  for  a 
moment — though  only  for  a  moment — staggered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  gigantic  national  woe  that  overshadows  a  fair  land 
like  a  mighty  thunder-cloud.  To  many  minds,  the  war  in  the 
East  appeared  an  unmitigated  evil — a  crushing  blow  to  the  pros- 
perity of  England.  Men  and  armaments  melting  away  in  the  far 
East; — thousands  on  thousands  slain — thousands  on  thousands 
mutilated  and  crippled  for  life — thousands  of  happy  English  homes 
made  desolate — mourning  substituted  for  gladness  in  the  noble's 
villa  and  peasant's  hut — victories  too  dearly  purchased  to  admit 
of  rejoicing — these  seemed  to  present  an  overpowering  mass  of 
evil,  from  which  no  ray  of  consolation  could  proceed.  But  it  is 
already  producing  good ;  it  has  roused  up  the  masses  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  an  energetic  demand  of  their  rights — to  insist  upon 
something  more  than  a  good  theory  of  government  coupled  with  a 
wretched  mal-administration.  And  this  popular  ferment  has  em- 
braced representatives  of  all  classes  in  its  vortex.  It  is  a  truly 
representative  movement.  Men  of  ability,  who  have  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  fondly  imagining  government  to  be  a 
self-acting  machine,  have  stepped  into  the  arena,  determined  to  see 
that  the  engineers  attend  to  their  business  ;  that  incompetent  hands 
shall  be  dismissed,  and  competent  persons  substituted  in  their 
stead,  even  if  the  new  selections  be  made  from  ranks  that  have 
hitherto  been  ostracised  and  ignored.  The  participation  of  such 
men  as  Dickens  in  the  reform  movement  is  a  significant  event, 
and  ho  has  signalized  his  entrance  into  the  field  of  political  discus- 
sion by  a  speech  as  telling,  as  emphatic,  and  as  powerful  as  any 
ever  made  in  either  the  Lords  or  tho  Commons.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  on  this  side  ol  the  Atlantic  to  look  with  indifferenco  on 
what  is  passing  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain.  We  can  never  for- 
get the  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  nor  that  England  was  the 
parent  of  the  most  influential  of  our  colonies — unnatural  step- 
mother though  she  proved  herself.  Most  of  us  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still."  The  great 
national  crimes  of  England  were  never  committed  by  her  people ; 
the  select  few  who  have  administered  her  government  are  respon- 
sible for  her  ruthless  wars — wars  of  ambition,  oppression  and  re- 
pression— some  of  which  have  produced  the  very  state  of  things  in 
Europe  she  is  now  warring  to  change.  If  the  people  of  England 
could  but  be  heard,  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints  of  England's 
injustice  and  hostility  to  the  causo  of  freedom.  If  the  people  of 
England  could  have  been  heard,  Hungary  would  not  have  fallen 
beneath  the  iron  heels  of  Austria  and  Russia — the  diplomatic 
thimble-rigger  and  the  polar  bear  of  nations.  It  is  in  the  prospect 
of  the  people  of  England — the  talent — the  untitled  talent  of  Eng- 
land obtaining  a  preponderance  in  public  affairs,  that  we  behold 
the  rainbow  of  hope  spanning,  with  its  soft  and  brilliant  arch,  the 
leaden  cloud  that  now  overshadows  "  Merrie  England  "  like  a  pall. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Read. — Recent  letters  from  Florence,  Italy, 
convey  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  by  cholera  of  tho 
wife,  and  youngest  daughter  of  our  talented  countryman,  the  poet- 
painter,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  Americans  who  have  visited 
Florenco  within  the  past  three  years,  have  often  spoken  on  their 
return  of  the  hospitality  and  happiness  of  tho  little  domestic  circle 
now  darkened  by  the  fatal  visit  of  the  grim  intruder,  death.  Mrs. 
Read  was  a  beautiful  and  childlike  creature,  the  idol  and  first  love 
of  her  gifted  husband ;  and  the  daughter  was  the  delight  of  her 
parents.  Poor  Read  !  What  now  to  him  are  his  twofold  triumphs 
of  painter  and  poet  1  Isolated  in  a  foreign  land,  he  is  left,  literally, 
"  alone  in  his  glory." 


Inculcating  Temperance. — James  Howell,  a  famous  trav- 
eller in  his  day,  says  :  "  The  German  mothers,  to  make  their  sons 
fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use,  when  they  are  little,  to  put 
some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup  of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  liv- 
ing eel,  twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so  scares 
him  that  many  como  to  abhor  and  havo  an  antipathy  to  wine 
all  their  lives  after."  Is  the  intemperance  of  Boston  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  "  twingling"  of  the  "  little  eels"  in  the  Cochitu- 
ate,  which  "  so  scares  "  tho  drinker  that  ho  "  comes  to  abhor  " 
the  element  ?   We  pause  for  a  reply. 


Railroad  Bridge  over  Rock  River. — Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  we  gave  lately  a  view  of  this  groat  work.  Mr.  John 
Warner,  who  performed  the  most  important  part,  the  foundation, 
or  mason-work,  is  now  engaged  in  laying  the  piers  for  the  great 
bridge  over  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  an  enterprise  which  his  en- 
ergy and  ability  will  accomplish  with  success. 


Sportsman's  Portfolio. — The  demand  for  this  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  attractive  publication  has  been  so  largo  that  wc  havo 
been  obliged  to  delay  filling  some  of  our  late  orders,  but  a  new 
edition  is  now  published,  and  any  person  enclosing  us  twenty-five 
cents  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  of  mail.  See  advertisement  in 
another  column. 

_  4  I  ' 

Baixou's  Pictorial  Bound. — In  literature  anil  art  combined,  the  best  thing 
we  have  ever  had  offered  us  is  bound  copies  of  volume  eighth  of  "  Halloa's 
Pictorial.''  It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  Uiblo  ornament  that 
lias  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The  illustrations  are  magnificent, 
the  paper  heavy,  fine  and  white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vig- 
orous.—  Sunday  Mtrcury,  Philtulftphia. 


To  be  Tried. — Sergeant  Morrow,  charged  with  whipping  a 
drunken  soldier  to  death  at  Fort  McIIenry,  is  to  be  tried  for  mur- 
der at  the  November  term  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  he  in  the 
meanwhile  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  fort. 


A  PRIZE  FOR  BARNUM. 

In  the  17th  century  flourished  a  "  robustious  perriwig  patcd  fel- 
low," who  would  have  been  a  prize  for  Barnum  had  he  been  born 
a  couple  of  centuries  later,  named  Barsabas.  He  began  to  display 
his  extraordinary  strength  in  Flanders,  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
king's  carriage  getting  mired  to  such  an  extent  that  one  wheel  was 
entirely  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  all  the  horses  and  oxen  procurable 
could  not  start  it.  Barsabas,  who  was  then  a  life-guardsman, 
offered  to  liberate  the  carriage.  Ho  raised  the  wheel  alone,  made 
a  sign  to  the  coachman  and  postilions,  who  whipped  tho  horses 
and  goaded  the  oxen,  and  away  went  the  carriage.  The  king 
gave  him  a  pension ;  ho  got  along  in  life,  and  became  Major  do 
Valenciennes.  A  Gascon  having  challenged  him  to  fight,  Barsa- 
bas replied  :  "  Agreed  ;  let's  shako  hands  on  the  bargain."  Where- 
upon he  gave  him  such  a  grip  that  he  broke  tho  bones  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  incapacitated  him  from  holding  a  sword.  Barsabas 
went  into  a  village,  one  day,  and  asked  for  the  blacksmith.  The 
shop  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  entered  it.  "  My  friend," 
said  he,  to  the  smith,  "  give  me  somo  horse-shoes."  He  broke  all 
those  that  were  handed  him  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  remark- 
ing they  were  made  of  poor  and  brittle  iron.  The  smith  said  he 
would  forge  some  other;  whereupon  Barsabas  slyly  caught  up  the 
heavy  anvil  and  hid  it  under  his  cloak.  Tho  smith,  wishing  to 
hammer  his  iron,  was  astounded  at  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  his  anvil,  and  yet  more  surprised  when  he  saw  it  in  its  place  a 
moment  afterwards.  He  fancied  that  he  was  dealing  with  tho 
Evil  One,  and  ied  from  his  shop  and  would  not  come  back  till  tho 
demon  had  gone  away.  Ho  had  a  sister  as  strong  as  himself. 
As  he  had  left  home  at  an  early  age,  and  she  was  many  years 
younger  than  himself,  he  did  not  know  her.  He  met  her,  one  day, 
in  a  small  town  of  Flanders,  where  she  sold  cordage,  and  asked 
for  tho  largest  cords  she  had.  He  snapped  them  as  if  they  were 
pack-thread,  and  told  her  they  were  good  for  nothing.  "lean 
give  you  much  better  ones,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but  will  you  pay  me 
well  V  "  As  much  as  you  ask,  my  dear,"  said  tho  major,  show- 
ing her  a  handful  of  crown  pieces.  She  took  them  and  broko 
them  into  little  bits.  "  Your  crowns,"  said  she,  "  are  no  better 
than  my  ropes ;  give  me  coin  of  better  alloy."  Barsabas,  sur- 
prised at  the  girl's  strength,  asked  her  name  and  where  she  came 
from,  and  thus  discovered  his  own  sister. 


The  Deaths  thus  far. — According  to  the  Constantinople 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  the  losses  of  life  since  the 
declaration  of  war  arc  the  following:  Turks,  130,000;  French, 
70,000 ;  English,  28,000  ;  Russians  at  least  230,000.  Taking  into 
account  tho  mortality  on  board  tho  ships  of  war  and  transports, 
and  among  the  laborers  of  different  kinds  attached  to  the  troops, 
and  the  losses  of  tho  Austrian  armies  of  occupation  and  observa- 
tion, by  the  diseases  of  last  winter,  it  may  be  assumed  that  from 
500,000  to  600,000  men  havo  perished  or  become  invalided  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  about  as  many  as  were  earned 
off  by  the  cholera  of  1831-32  on  its  first  appearance  in  Europe. 


Mademoiselle  Rachel. — This  lady,  whose  first  appearance 
in  New  York  is  already  announced,  is  to  receive,  for  two  hundred 
performances  in  the  United  States,  $250,000,  besides  all  travelling 
expenses  of  herself  and  suite,  and  have  a  carriage  and  the  requi- 
site servants,  in  livery,  constantly  at  her  command. 


Children  in  Boston. — By  the  census  just  completed  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  this  city,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen  years,  is  28,528. 
Last  year,  the  number  returned  by  the  census  was  24,289,  showing 
an  increase,  in  one  year,  of  4239  children  between  the  ages  named. 


An  Exception. — Boston  is  tho  only  American  city  that  has 
had  an  annual  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ever  since  the  peace  of  1783. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Henry  0.  Buffuin  to  Miss  Matilda 
Unwin;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  (Jeorge  M.  Rogers  to  Miss  Lucy  M.  Stcbbins; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Robert  Johnson  to  Miss  Maria  Barley ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Smithett,  Mr.  Johnson  Atchison  to  Miss  Jane  Hughes ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilloy, 
Mr.  Leander  P.  Rice,  of  Cuba,  to  Miss  f'auny  A.  Richards.— At  Cambridgcport, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Robert  Pemborton  to  Miss  Angeline  U.  Whiting,  of 
Peppercll.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  William  O.  Williams  to  Mrs.  Ann  Mums;  Mr.  Al- 
bert II.  Brown  to  Miss  Nancy  Shattuck,  of  Boston.— At  Salem.  Mr.  Hiram 
Andrews  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smith;  George  P.  Hamilton,  U.S.N. ,  to  Mrs. 
Susan  Tront. — At  Beverly,  by  F.  W.  Choate,  Esq.,  Mr.  Johannes  Lunt,  of  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jennings.— At  Marblehcad,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  James  H.  Fleet  to  Miss  Frcelovc  Dodgo. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ira  Howard,  of  Randolph,  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Ncwcomb,  of 
Braintree.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev  Mr  Dadmun,  Mr.  James  Monroe  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Woodward. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vcrmilye,  Mr.  J.  T.  Brown  to 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Knapp. — At  East  Bridgewater,  by  Rev.  Mr.  1'hipps,  Mr.  Oakes 
A.  Ames,  of  North  Kaston,  to  Miss  Catharine  Ilobart. — At  New  Bedford,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Henry  Steward  to  Miss  Chloe  Ann  Benson. — At  Portland, 
Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Kzekiel  S.  Bell  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Strong.— At  New- 
York,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  George  William  Abbot,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  to 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Bowditch,  of  Salem,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Otis  Turner,  Esq.;  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Smith,  20;  Mrs.  Rebecca  A. 
Stearns,  wife  of  President  Stearns  of  Amherst  College,  47;  Mr.  Charles  II. 
Sackett,  22;  Miss  Eunice  II.  Til  ton,  34;  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Smith.  20;  Mr.  Roath 
A.  Sherman,  39;  Mrs.  Alice  Vinal,  wife  of  Mr.  Simeon  Pratt,  67;  Miss  Martha 
Cragin,  26;  Mr.  William  Hayman,  38.— At  lloxbury,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bragg,  2(i; 
Widow  Elizabeth  Burlingame.  47.— At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Lydia  Lund,  411.— 
At  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  Josiah  Oakes,  77.— At  East  Cambridge,  Widow  Hannah 
Woodward,  67.— At  Quincy,  Mr.  Matthew  Ilathston,  35;  Mr.  Ezra  Damon,  07: 
Mrs.  Hearna  Scannell,  32.-  At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Eveline  II.  Winslow. — At  West 
Warcham,  Mrs  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Neill,  23.— At  Newbury  port, 
Mr.  Luther  Titcomb,  68.— At  East  Salisbury,  Widow  Abigail  Buswell,  82. 
—  At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Abby  Alecta  Riplev.  33.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Bartlett  Mayo.  94.— At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Henry  O'Ncil,  40.— At  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Elisha  tlreen,  |2;  Widow  Eliza  Ann  Williams,  34 ;  Widow  PhctwMoocrn,  86.— 
At  Westboro,' Mr.  Hannibal  S  Aldrich,  41.— At  Worcester,  Mr.  Arad  Wood- 
worth.  87.— At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Jane  B.  (lalpln,  26.— At  Leverett,  Widow  Be- 
nlah  Field,  80  — At  Oreenlleld,  David  Willard.  Esq  ,66.— At  Providence.  R.  I., 
Mr.  Jonathan  Chase,  a  soldier  of  tho  Revolution.  9i ;  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Dca. 
Nathaniel  Aldrich,  84.— At  New  llavon,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Rev.  Harry 
Croswell,  DD.,  76  —At  Tolland,  Conn.,  Ahijah  Ltdd.  M.D.,  67.— At  Washing- 
ton, Maj.  Augustus  A.  Nicholson,  quartermaster  of  the  U.  S.  marine  corps. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  immense  eustom-liousc  of  Quincy  granite  which  for  years 
past  lias  been  in  process  of  creetion  in  New  Orleans,  anil  which, 
although  it  has  cost  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  still  re- 
mains unfinished,  is  gradually  sinking  into  the  marsh,  and  "will 
probably  disappear  at  about  the  time  that  railroads  shall  have 
transferred  to  some  other  point  in  the  South  the  mercantile  su-  ! 

premaey  of  the  Crescent  City."  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  is  giving 

her  Shakspcare  readings  in  London.    It  would  he  a  treat  to  hear 

her  upon  this  side  of  the  water  again.  The  Burlington  (Vt.) 

Free  Press  says  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  make  that 
town  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  lumber  in  New  England. 
The  Free  Press  thinks  that  five  years  hence  50,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  will  be  landed  there  annually,  and  makes  great  promises 

for  the  future  of  that  city,  the  only  one  in  Vermont.  General 

Shields  has  located  a  large  farm  in  Minnesota.    May  he  reap  as 

many  fruits  as  has  laurels  !  The  telegraph  wire  in  Alabama 

was  lately  cut,  and  200  feet  of  it  taken  away,  under  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  drought    immediately  after  a 

good  shower  fell,  confirming  the  depredators  in  their  error.  A 

citizen  of  Xew  York  shot  a  mad  dog  and  wounded  a  boy  with  the 

same  ball.    Sad  work !  One  day  lately  eleven  boats  from 

Fdgartown,  each  boat  manned  by  two  men,  captured  no  less  than 
seventy-two  .sword-fish,  varying  in  weight  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  aggregating  about  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  Late  into  July  there  was  snow  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, anil  people  were  glad  of  snug  fires  at  night.  The  first 

theatre  opened  in  the  colonies  of  North  America  was  at  Williams- 
burgh,  Va.,  September  5th,  1742 — the  play,  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  first  theatre  opened  in  New  York  was  in  Nassau 
Street,  September  17th,  1753.    The  first  play  acted  was  "The 

Conscious  Lovers."  Florence  Nightingale  is  not  a  Roman 

Catholic,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  a  Protestant  of  the  most 
ultra  class.    She  belongs  to  a  dissenting  family,  and  is  herself  a 

Unitarian.  A  snapping  turtle  was  lately  captured  in  Sanborn- 

ton,  N.  H.,  upon  whose  back  were  the  dates  of  1810  and  1833. 
Mr.  David  Clark,  now  of  Franklin,  was  the  person  who  carved  the 
first  date,  and  the  shell  of  the  turtle  was  then  four  and  a  half  inches 
across  by  seven  in  length.    In  forty  years  it  has  grown  but  one 

inch  longer  and  wider.  In  Jersey  City,  Mayor  Manners  has, 

during  the  two  official  years,  issued  fifty-two  vetoes  of  acts  patted 

by  the  common  council.  A  Seneca  warrior  one  hundred  and 

one  years  old  lately  gave  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  in  Buffalo 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  a  great  land  suit.  He  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  his  eye-sight  good.  He  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest, 
going  back  with  a  history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  !  Accounts  from  Sierra  Leone  contains  intelli- 
gence of  a  disastrous  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  natives.    They  sustained  a  loss  of  titty  men 

in  killed  and  prisoners.  The  Rev.  B.  D.  Hitchcock,  of  Bow- 

doin  College,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  EGstorv 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  a  wealthy  lady  of 
that  city  having  generously  contributed  825,000  to  complete  the 
endowment  of  the  professorship.  The  Kriccson  made  the  pas- 
sage out  to  Havre  in  14  days  and  :i  hours  from  New  York.  Dr. 

William  Tirrell,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  and  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  Georgia,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Sparta,  Hancock  county,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July. 
The  deceased  has  especially  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of 
Georgia  and  of  posterity,  by  the  donation  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Athens  College,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 

agriculture.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  said  to  have  lost 

his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  Halfonl  &  Co.,  in  London.  The 

Jingo  tree  on  the  Common — transplanted  from  the  Gardiner 
Greene  estate  on  Pemherton  Hill  about  twenty  years  ago — looks 

well,  though  its  growth  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Mrs.  Lovejoy 

writes  from  Kansas  that  no  spot  on  earth  can  be  more  inviting 
than  the  new  territory. 


A  Smart  Frenchman. — Not  long  ago  the  Paris  Univers 
thought  proper  to  publish  a  series  of  virulent  attacks  upon  the 
venerable  Beranger,  accusing  him  of  having  invariably  placed  his 
pen  at  the  service  of  the  worst  of  passions,  and  contending  that 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  far  exceeded  his  genius.  A  sculptor  to 
whom  it  occurred  that  the  Parisians  would  be  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  protest  against  these  libels  on  their  favorite  bard,  designed 
a  small  bust  of  him,  of  which  he  sold  plaster  casts  at  six  sous  a 
piece.  The  idea  has  met  with  immense  success,  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  busts  of  Beranger  having  been  sold  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight. 

Harvard  College  Liiirarv. — Two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  volumes  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  pamphlets  were  list  year  added  to  the  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, exclusive  of  duplicates,  periodicals,  newspapers,  etc.  A 
collection  of  modern  Greek  works  has  been  lately  added  to  the 
library.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind 
in  America,  and  were  imported  direct  from  Athens  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Felton. 

Loaning  Newspapers. — It  is  a  poor  practice  for  people  to 
borrow  newspapers — and  perfectly  unjustifiable  for  postmasters  to 
lend  them.  The  department  at  Washington  has  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  has  forbidden  postmasters  to  lend  newspapers 
hereafter. 


IIosorary. — The  corporation  of  Harvard  University  has  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Gov.  Gardner,  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  Nathan  Bishop,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  Hon. 

Robert  c.  Wiuthrop. 


lllansiiic  (Patljcvincis. 

The  ladies  of  Virginia  arc  trying  very  hard  to  raise  8200,000, 
to  purchase  the  Mt.  Vernon  estate. 

A  native  African,  owned  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Tison,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, died  lately,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Mad'llc  Vestvali  has  made  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of 
the  opera  in  Mexico,  and  will  leave  the  United  States  on  the  1st 
of  September. 

There  is  a  black-walnut  tree  near  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  which 
measures  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Albert  Harkness  has  been  appointed  by  the  executive  board  of  I 
Brown  University  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  surveyed  in  Bangor  for  the  first  six 
months  ending  July  1st,  1855,  was  70,640,000  feet,  against 
48,382,920  feet  in  1854,  and  G7,1G1,291  feet  in  1853. 

The  poor  little  girl  of  (iilmanton,  N.  II.,  said  to  be  charmed  by 
snakes,  has  been  engaged  by  Harnuin,  who  has  secured  her  and 
her  favorite  snakes  for  exhibition. 

A  gas  company  has  been  organized  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  to  furnish 
light  for  the  city,  and  the  foundation  stones  of  the  gasometer  had 
been  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  party. 

A  short  time  since  a  son  of  Phineas  Drew,  aged  14  years,  at 
Newburyport,  met  his  death  from  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
caused  by  the  very  dangerous  and  common  habit  among  boys,  of 
standing  on  the  head. 

Messrs.  Bancroft  &  Sellers  of  Philadelphia  have  obtained  of  the 
Russian  government  a  heavy  contract  for  machinery  for  two  ex- 
tensive machine  shops  at  Cronstadt.  John  Bull's  pugnacity  has 
lost  him  a  good  customer. 

The  Rhode  (aland  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Domestic 
Industry  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  at  Provi- 
dence, commencing  on  Tuesday,  September  li,  and  will  continue 

through  the  week.    The  premium  list  amounts  to  84000. 

It  is  said  that  the  notorious  Wild  Cat,  the  Seminole  Chief,  has 
formed  an  alliance  with  Santa  Anna.  Should  this  be  true,  Alva- 
rez and  his  brother  revolutionists  will  have  at  least  one  very  trou- 
blesome customer  to  dispose  of. 

The  Canadian  papers  say  there  is  a  great  want  of  cattle  in  Can- 
ada;  that  fanners  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  wheat  growing, 
to  the  neglect  of  stock,  is  not  profitable,  and  that  it  has  become 

necessary  to  import  bullocks  from  the  States. 

Capt.  Eli  Perry,  of  the  ship  Cambria,  has  for  fifteen  years  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  passenger  trade  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  and  din  ing  that  time  not  a  passenger  has  died  on  board 
any  ship  under  his  command.  This  is  something  more  than 
"  good  luck." 

About  ten  years  ago  a  wealthy  Englishman,  living  at  East  New 
York,  L.  I.,  set  a  pair  of  valuable  larks  free,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  introducing  them  into  this  country.  He  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably, and  deserves  the  commendation  of  all  lovers  of  birds  and 
songs. 

The  California  papers  make  mention  of  a  chalk  hill  in  Campa 
Scco.  It  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  a  curious  phenome- 
non is  exhibited,  viz.,  that,  while  one  part  of  it  is  composed  of 
chalk,  the  other  is  the  usual  clay  formation,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion being  plainly  visible. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  National  Intelligencer  that  the 
former  minister  of  Spain  at  Washington,  M.  Calderon  de  la  Bir- 
ca,  is  now  living  quietly  and  comfortably  with  his  family  at  Neu- 
illy,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris.  He  is  devoting 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  abstains  from  politics  entirely. 

A  New  Hampshire  sheriff  was  taking  a  rogue  to  prison,  a  few 
days  since  in  a  wagon.  To  make  sure  of  him,  the  sheriff  sat  in 
the  prisoner's  lap  ;  and  when  the  horses  came  to  a  hill,  where  his 
attention  was  necessary  to  bin  vehicle,  the  rogue  threw  him  out  of 
his  lap,  jumped  from  the  wagon  and  escaped  to  the  woods. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Telegraph  Line,  in  Canada,  is  for  sale.  The 
directors  have  been  compelled  to  wind  up  matters  and  bring  the 
telegraph  to  the  hammer,  nut  for  the  want  of  business  to  be  (lone, 
but  on  account  of  internal  defects  and  mismanagement.  Since 
the  line  was  opened,  the  telegraphic  business  has  increased  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  and  is  likely  to  grow. 

An  exchange  says  :  "  Fruit  and  vegetables  arc  the  natural  food 
for  summer,  and  the  cheapest  also.  Eat,  therefore,  more  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  less  meat  and  Hour,  and  you  will  not  only  contri- 
bute to  your  stock  of  health,  but  you  will  give  the  speculators  in 
these  articles  of  prime  necessity,  a  dig  under  the  fifth  rib,  which 
they  richly  deserve." 

In  1759,  the  only  post-otlice  in  Massachusetts  was  located  in 
Boston,  and  the  letters  were  advertised  in  the  Boston  News-Letter, 
so  that  a  person  residing  out  of  Boston  had  to  send  to  that  city  for 
his  letters,  in  an  old  copy  of  the  News- Letter  a  list  of  letters  is 
published.  In  this  list  there  are  advertised  two  for  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, twelve  for  Nantucket,  and  several  for  America. 

Capt.  Nathan  Smith  died  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  II.,  lately,  aged  91 
— the  last  revolutionary  pensioner  in  Cheshire  county.  His  father 
and  older  brothers  were  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  tit  which  time 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined 
the  army  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  present  at  the  time  of  Ar- 
nold's treason. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  now  a  theological  seminary  at  New 
Hampton,  a  State  seminary  in  Maine,  and  a  college  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan;  the  two  first,  besides  their  buildings,  have  endowments 
of  about  830,000;  the  college  has  buildings  costing  850,000,  and 
is  fast  collecting  a  fund  of  8100,000.  The  denomination  has  also 
a  quarterly  review  of  high  character. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  authorized  the  collector  and 
naval  officers  to  collect  upon  arrival  the  duties  due  upon  articles 
brought  by  travellers  for  presents,  and  not  for  sale,  when  the  sum 
does  not  exceed  8500.  Nearly  all  passengers  from  Europe  bring 
packages  of  goods  not  designed  for  sale,  but  which  are  subject  to 
duty.    The  instructions  are  for  their  convenience. 

In  the  year  167G,  after  King  Philip's  war,  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  "  did  by  his  letters  procure  a  whole  shipload  of 
prcviumis  from  the  chantv  "fins  trends  in  Dublin  Ireland  So 
that  when  Boston  sent,  by  R.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  a  ship-load  of  pro- 
visions to  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  but  the  payment  without 
interest,  of  a  debt  contracted  a  century  and  three  quarters  before. 

A  b&lf  dozen  quart  bottles  were  found  in  the  foundation  of  a 
building  in  Burlington,  erected  many  years  ago,  which  seemed  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  put  up  last  year.  From  inquiries  it  was 
found  that  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  bottles  of  green 
CUTT«nta  in  the  cellar,  and  that  these  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
old.  The  finding  of  these  bottles  proves  that  green  fruit  is  sus- 
ceptible of  preservation  for  many  years,  when  carefully  put  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air. 


.foreign  litems. 


It  is  stated  that  Sir  R.  Mun  hison  has  received  the  appointment 
of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  England, — the  post  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche. 

A  project  has  been  started  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Albert,  for  gathering  under  one  roof,  at  Burlington  House, 
all  the  learned  and  artistic  societies  in  the  city. 

Count  de  Lorry,  of  France,  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment ,  2000f.  fine,  and  5000f.  damages,  for  defaming  tho 
character  of  General  Handon,  Governor-general  of  Algeria. 

One  of  the  heaviest  known  verdicts  against  usury  has  l>een  pro- 
nounced in  Dijon,  France,  condemning  a  banker  to  pay  a  fine  of 
100,000  francs.  This  particular  sum  was  named,  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  represent,  nearly,  his  ill-gotten  profits  for  five  years. 

A  new  diamond,  found  by  a  ncgress  in  Brazil,  and  called  the 
"  Star  of  the  South,"  has  reached  England,  and  is  producing  a 
sensation.  It  weighs  254  1-2  carats,  and  will  probably  lose  half  its 
weight  in  cutting.    The  Koh-i-noor  now  weighs  122  carats. 

The  gambling  establishment  near  Thonon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  has  just  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Sardinian 
government.  It  is  also  said  that  a  general  measure  will  shortly 
be  adopted  for  closing  all  the  places  of  play  in  the  Sardinian 
States. 

There  are  no  "  war  taxes  "  in  Bussia  ;  the  expenses  of  the  war 
are  met  by  free  gifts  from  the  population — that  is,  printed  papers 
arc  sent  round  for  eac  h  person  of  substance  to  fill  in  his  contribu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  well  understood  how  much  he  must  contribute,  if 
he  will  escape  some  dire  penalty. 

It  is  said  that  certain  corn-merchants  of  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cester have  lost  at  Berdiansk  50,000  quarters  of  wheat,  on  which 
they  reckoned  to  turn  a  pretty  penny,  having  bought  the  lot  at  12s. 
per  quarter,  but  the  amount  of  which  must  now  Ik-  reckoned  a  to- 
tal loss,  as  the  whole  has  been  burnt  or  taken  by  the  allies. 

It  seems  that  the  "din  of  war"  does  not  prevent  musical  affairs 
from  prospering  at  Constantinople,  although  Turkish  opinions  do 
not  quite  agree  with  those  entertained  west  of  the  Bosphorua. 
The  last  novelty  is  a  cantata  by  Ncdjib  Bey,  the  sultan's  compos- 
er, which  i*  described  as  enjoying  in  Slumboul  a  popularity  it 
could  hardly  nope  for  anywhere  else. 


Sctiujs  of  (^olii. 


....  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. — Dr.  Jolmmn. 
....  Gravity  is  only  the  bark  of  wisdom,  hut  it  preserves  it. — 

Confucius. 

....  The  higher  the  rank  the  less  pretence,  because  there  is  less 
to  pretend  to. — Biduer. 

....  I  sec  death 's  a  good  trencherman ;  he  can  eat  coarse, 
homely  meat,  as  well  as  the  daintiest. — Dakar. 

....  Conversation  enriches  the  understanding ;  but  solitude  is 
the  school  of  genius. — Gihbtm. 

....  Everything  is  worth  seeing  once,  and  the  more  one  sees, 
the  less  one  either  wonders  or  admires. —  Cluster  field. 

....  Gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to  conceal  the 
defects  of  the  mind. — La  Ruchejimcaidd. 

....  The  only  true  conquests — those  which  awaken  no  regret — 
are  those  obtained  over  ignorance. — Bonaparte, 

....  Some  characters  are  like  some  bodies  in  chemistry ;  very 
good,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  yet  fly  off  and  refuse  the  least  con- 
junction with  each  other. — tinrille. 

. . .  The  most  solitary  persons  have  always  been  the  least  re- 
pining. How  many  of  the  world's  most  sacred  oracles  have  liccn 
uttered,  like  those  of  Dodona,  from  the  silence  of  deep  woods. — 
Bidwcr. 

....  Great  lords  pride  themselves  on  the  merit  of  their  ances- 
tors, because  they  have  no  other;  wits  on  their  own  merit,  because 
they  think  it  unique;  while  sensible  men  never  glorify  themselves. 
— Si  nun  ilc  L'  fjnclos. 

....  As  those  that  pull  down  private  houses  adjoining  to  tho 
temples  of  the  gods  prop  up  such  parts  as  are  contiguous  to  them  ; 
so  in  undermining  bashfulness,  due  regard  is  to  be  had  to  adjacent 
modesty,  good  nature  and  humanity. — Plutarch. 

....  There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  what  we  call  bashfulness — 
this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  body,  which  a  few  steps  into  the  world 
will  convert  into  the  pertnessofa  coxcomb;  that,  a  consciousness, 
which  the  most  delicate  feelings  produce,  and  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  cannot  always  remove. — Mackenzie. 


Joker's  Bueigct. 


"  Wife,"  said  a  hen-pecked  husband,  "  go  to  bed."    "  I  wont. 
"  Well,  then,  sit  up ;  I  will  be  minded  1" 

An  old  divine  said  to  a  young  preacher,  who  had  just  preached 
a  sermon  of  the  intensely  horrible  order  :  "  You  are  too  flowery, 
anil  your  flowers  are  all  the  flowers  of  sulphur." 

Economy  is  the  art  of  drawing  in  as  much  as  one  can,  but  un- 
fortunately young  ladies  will  apply  this  "  drawing  in  "  to  their 
own  bodies,  when  they  wish  to  avoid  anything  like  a  "  waist." 

A  man  with  a  modest  appetite  dined  at  a  hotel ;  after  eating  tho 
whole  of  a  young  pig,  was  asked  if  he  would  have  some  pudding. 
He  said  he  didn't  care  much  about  pudding,  but  if  they  had  an- 
other little  hog  he  would  be  thankful  for  it. 

"  Isn't  it  strange,"  asked  a  friend,  the  other  day,  "  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  should  ever  have  indulged  in  clownish  freaks  V  "  When 
did  he  '."  we  inquired.  "  Why,  when  he  was  dividing  the  rays  of 
light,  to  he  sure ;  for  wasn't  that  cutting  up  shines  !" 

A  bickering  pair  of  Quakers  were  lately  heard  in  high  contro- 
versy, the  husband  exclaiming  :  "  I  am  .determined  to  have  one 
quiet  week  with  thee  !"  "  But  how  wilt  thou  be  able  to  get  it?" 
said  the  taunting  spouse,  in  "  reiteration,"  which  married  ladies  so 
provokingly  indulge  in.  "  1  will  keep  thee  a  week  after  thou  art 
dead,"  wus  the  Quaker's  rejoinder. 

Stopping  at  a  village  inn,  there  came  a  thunder-storm,  and  Cap- 
tain Hall,  surprised  that  a  new  country  should  have  reached  such 
a  perfection  in  those  metcorologic  manufactures,  said  to  a  by- 
stander: "  Why,  you  have  very  heavy  thunder  here."  "Weft, 
yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  wo  du,  considering  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants |" 

A  few  nights  since,  some  young  men,  going  from  Columbus  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  cars,  were  getting  rather  noisy  and  pro- 
fane, when  a  gentleman  in  a  white  cravat  tapped  one  of  them  on 
the  shoulder,  with  the  remark  :  "  Young  man,  do  you  know  you 
are  on  the  road  to  perdition  !"  "  That's  just  my  luck  ;  I  took  a 
ticket  for  Cincinnati,  and  I've  got  on  the  wrong  train." 


Ill 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  came. 

iJ^r*  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in. 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brouifield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

BAKER'S    CHURCH  MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker.    It  will  be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season, 
aug  4      3w      JOHN  P.  JEW'ETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THESAURUiS 

— OF — 

ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

BO  CLASSIFIED  AND  ARRANGED  AS  TO  FACILITATE  THE  EXPRES- 
SION OF  IDEAS,  AND  ASSIST  IN  LITERARY  COMPOSITION. 

BY  PETER  MAKE  ROGET, 
Late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  etc. 

Revised  and  edited,  with  a  list  of  Foreign  Words  defined 
In  English,  and  other  additions,  by  Barnab  Sears,  D.D. 

New  American,  from  the  third  London  edition,  with 
additions  and  improvements.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1  50. 

This  edition  is  based  on  the  best  London  edition,  which 
has  recently  been  issued.  The  first  American  edition 
having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Sears  for  strictly  educational 
purposes,  those  words  and  phrases  properly  termed  ''vul- 
gar," incorporated  in  the  original  work,  were  omitted. 
Ihese  expurgated  portions  have,  in  the  present  edition, 
been  restored,  but  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  educational  purpose  of  the 
American  editor.  Besides  this,  it  contains  important  ad- 
ditions of  words  and  phrases  not  in  the  English  edition, 
making  it  in  all  respects  more  full  and  perfect  than  the 
author's  edition.  The  work  has  already  become  one  of 
Standard  authority,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN", 

No.  59  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  aug  18 

MILLER,  ORTON  &,  MULLIGAN'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

RICHARD  HILDRETH'S  CHEAT  WORK, 

AECHY  MOOEE : 

— OK, — 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  FUGITIVE. 

With  a  New  Historical  Introduction,  written  for  this  edi- 
tion by  the  distinguished  author,  and  unfolding  the  ori- 
gin, history  and  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  work. 
One  vol.,  12nio.,  430  pp.,  8  Illustrations.    Price,  $1  25. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE! 
THE  YOUNG  WOMAN'S  ROOK  OF  HEALTH. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  ALCOTT, 

Author  of  u  The  House  I  Live  in,"  ;t  Young  Housekeeper," 
**  Teacher  of  Health, "  "  Young  Mother,"  Young  Man's 
Guide,"  ;t  Gift  Book  to  Youug  Men."  "  Gift  Book  to 
Young  Ladies,"  etc. 

CONCLUSION  TO  TIIE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 
In  one  vol.,  327  pages,  16mo.    Price,  03  cents. 

Also,  the  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON  AND  CONCLU- 
SION, in  one  vol.,  complete,  884  pp.,  lCmo.,  illustrated. 
Price,  SI  25. 

IN  PRESS,  READY  IN  AUGUST, 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  A  SLAVE— SEVENTEEN 
YEARS  A  FREEMAN. 

MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM.  By  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  450  pages.  12mo.  Steel  Portrait  and 
two  Antithetic  Illustrations  exhibiting  Freedom  and 
Slavery  in  contrast.    Price,  SI  25. 

Address  orders  to  MILLER,  ORTON  &  MULLTGAN, 
Publishers,  No.  25  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  107  Genesee 
Street,  Auburn.  It  aug  18 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wel- 
LARD,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  F RODS II AM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

HQI*C">'o*3&y     The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 

'^Cf*-**&S      Panted  sole  a<_"Mil  in  the  I'nih-d  St.V.-S 

'  for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 

proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
Stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  "New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc..  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
frodsham '8  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train,  Esq.,  Win.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

LADIES 

ARE  SOLICITED 

TO  USE 

D  I  C  K'S 

SPOOL  COTTON. 

ASK  FOR  IT 

WHEN 

snoprrNO. 

Robert  Logan  &  Co,  51  I>ey  Street,  New  York.  june30 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  TIIE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  Infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf 

ASTONISHING  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  DYER'S 
B  BALING  EMBROCATION,  when  applied  to  Cuts, 
Wounds,  Sores,  etc.  aug  4 


A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FOkTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  onr  7  octavo 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YOUK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WAREROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BUOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,   FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  uf  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  furin  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem ,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty -five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Hook,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  ISoston. 


HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SASSAPARILLA. 

THE  O.N'LY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness.  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complfiat  flisc  feroch  Imgukxltaes,  .Vistula,  Skin  Dlo 
cases,  Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifwng  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schieirelin,  Brothers  & 
Co..  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,    l'rice,  SI  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  $5.  . 
may  12  eoply   


SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
■landing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

"The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous." 


SOLD  by  all  Druggists  and  Vancv  Qoodfl  Dealers,  for 
only  25  cents.       HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors, 63  Liberty  St.,  New  York.      eop4t       july  7 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buvers.  please  note  it  can  be  bad  in 

New  York.  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of.  BTJRNHAM  WELTON  &  Co.,  90  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of.  J.  W.  PARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of  D.  MoILVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of.  STELLMAN,  HINIiK'HS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  D.  H.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Enorater 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moi.lcr.itc  pTices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
B.  CHAMBERLAIN.  280  Washington  Street, 
•  BOSTON.  tf  june  10 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OJ?  HOSE  \  BALLOU*  By 
his  youngest  son,  Maturin  M.  I1.vli.ou.  This  inter- 
esting horrtt  pirturt  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  tho>e  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballon,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  on"  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  oaiOei  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  bud  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addiessing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMIUUNS 

feb  14  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boclf.'s  IIkbe- 
aiona,  or  Betlm  of  Cythtrta,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  verv  beet  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOULE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  1).  Sand's,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans ;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  It.  Ilovendon,  20  King  Street,  Kegent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.         eoptf        jan  13 


WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  PowmcRsin  his  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients,  DR.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND  OTHER  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  do/en  of  the  1'owders.  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  $1,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Da.  .1.  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER.  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  july  21 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  coi.derised  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners ,  and  bis  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Oa.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published     Price,  $B.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eoptjm 
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GRKAT  REMEDY  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
—DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION, 
aug  18 

IMMENSE   SUCCESS ! ! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TIIE  WORLD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $8  magazines,  and 
forming  twOYolumoS  ft  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each ,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  unnum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

BALLOU'S  Dollar  MONTHLY  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  t lie  bands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  a.*  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
If  is*  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  ot  tho 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  tho  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  Rending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Pyoprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


Diseased  Lungs— the  avenue  through  which  ho  many 
find  a  passage  to  the  grave,  could  in  many  cases  be  restor- 
ed to  a  healthy  state  by  simple  remedies  if  taken  in  season. 
H  'total's  Cherry  Balaam  has  cured  hundreds. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
I) It  A  W I N G-B O OH  €  0 M  PA  MON, 

[LATE  GLKASON'S  P1CTOHIAL.J 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho 
day.  Its  columns  aro  devoted  to  original  tiles,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  iikst  American  althoks.  and  the  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  be  dutifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  ami  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  ft 
paperentirely  original  in  this  country .  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  shipBand  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  P3  00 

4  subscribers,  «     44    10  00 

10        "  "     "    20  00 

Any  person  pending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  OUS  UNION,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou  *s  Pictorial,  together,  £4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOU^ 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  countrv.  and  compares  well  with  amt'iing  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. — Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  tho  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. —  Literary  Echo,  K.  I. 

It  is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  yon  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  intere;-ting  journal. — Burling' 
ton  Centinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  mom  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Ntws,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  A".  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world.— Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory, H.  J. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (  D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pinery,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  (Ms.)  Inquirer, 

Everybody  likes  it  who  baa  ever  seen  it, —  Watchman, 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pace  with  its  rapid  improvement.—  Home 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  elegant  in  the 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.—  Winchester  {  Ttnn.)  Indepenelent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
graviugs  are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (  Oa.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union.—  South  Boston  Gazette. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Herald* 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak  ,  Jun>  au,  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast,  Me. 

This  is  tho  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  h:is  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Dtmocrat,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  talcs,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  Covritr,  New- 
castle, Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  pnper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — Herald,  Springvilh-,  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filleil  with  the  best  woodcuts 
ever  executed.— Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Agents.— 8.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
Tork;  A.  Winch,  llti  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  0,  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts. ,  Cincinnati.:  J.  A.  Koya,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chcsnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellon  &  Co.,  75  Boar- 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Kinggold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  How,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

TIIE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

Aji  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  aud  humor, 
prose  anil  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectaruu 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  PAPta  for  t;ic  million,  uud  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  homo  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  nows  of  the  day, 
BO  condensed  as  to  present  tho  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tn« 
mammoth  BBS,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  lbrmiug  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  Which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  tho  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TEUM9 : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  yoar  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  '*     "    7  00 

10        14  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tho  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  TBI  ?LAQ  OP  oua  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  04  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  boston. 
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wait  for  their  return  cargo  at  Icunado 
de  Barragan,  seven  or  eight  leagues 
below  the  city.  Like  most  places  in 
South  America,  the  city  has  suffered 
from  political  vicissitudes.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  1806,  Buenos  Ayres 
was  captured  by  a  British  squadron 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Popham.  A 
column  under  General  Beresford,  nu- 
merically inferior  to  the  Spanish 
force,  was  landed,  and  on  the  28th, 
after  some  fighting,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  in  silver  and  bullion  was  seized 
and  sent  to  England.  But  on  the 
12th  of  August,  the  tables  were  turn- 
ed, and  when  iciuforcemcnts  sent  by 
England  arrived,  they  found  the  city 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
General  Beresford  prisoner  of  war. 
The  British  fleet  took  possession  of 
Fort  Goretti  and  stormed  Monte  Vi- 
deo, but  finally  the  Spaniards  triumph- 
ed. The  government  has  since  chang- 
ed from  a  dictatorship  to  a  so-called 
republic ;  and  we  believe  that  at  the 
last  account  Buenos  Ayres  is  what  is 
called  a  republic  in  South  America. 


HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD,  AT  ANTHONY  S  NOSE. 


BUENOS  AYRES. 
The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  we  present  an  engraving 
below,  showing  a  portion  of  the  defences,  and  a  bathing  scene, 
similar  to  that  of  Newport,  is  situated  on  a  spot  called  Cape 
Blanco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  l'lata,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  vast  province  which  bears  its  name.  Its  foundation  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  governorship  of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in 
1 535,  but  it  was  almost  immediately  abandoned  after  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  settlement  was  not  resumed  until  1582.  In  1020 
(the  same  year  that  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth),  it  was 
erected  into  a  bishopric.  Its  present  population  is  120,000.  The 
area  on  wluch  the  city  is  built  rises  gently,  and  is  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth.  Near  the  river  is  a  fine  large  square,  and  this 
is  the  site  of  the  gubernatorial  residence.  The  city  has  very  much 
improved  in  its  appearance  within  a  few  years,  many  of  the  new 
houses  being  built  of  brick,  though  tin  y  are  all  low,  consisting  of 
one  story  and  a  basement;  the  cathedral,  however,  is  a  very  splen- 


did structure,  which  would  attract  attention  in  any  city.  There  is 
another  church  at  the  further  end  of  the  city,  anil  numerous  con- 
vents. It  is  the  great  resort  of  European  and  Peruvian  trailers,  as 
there  is  a  post-road  leading  across  the  continent  to  Peru  wi  ll  sup- 
plied with  means  of  conveyance.  The  regular  and  legitimate 
commerce  of  the  place  is  small,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
smuggling,  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese ;  the  most  valu- 
able commodities  are  brought  hither  to  be  exchanged  for  European 
goods,  such  as  wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from 
Chili,  and  silver  from  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi.  Prom  Cor- 
ricntes  and  Paraguay  come  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton  and  beeswax. 
The  trade  between  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  chiefly  in  horned 
cattle  and  mules,  of  which  almost  incredible  numbers  change 
bauds  annually.  The  navigation  to  the  city  is  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  lowncss  of  the  water,  the  shoals  and  rocks,  and  the 
frequent  violent  storms.  Vessels  anchor  within  three  leagues  of  the 
town,  whence  their  cargo.-s  arc  taken  ashore  in  lighters,  and  they 


HUDSON  RtVKR  RAILROAD, 

at  Anthony's  nose. 
One  of  the  lwldcst  and  most  judi- 
cious railroad  enterprises  of  the  day, 
was  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  from  New  York  to  Troy,  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  enterprise,  which  filled  up  the  gap 
caused  by  the  annual  closing  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  it 
conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  public  in  opening  an  easy,  rapid 
and  cheap  aspect  to  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  this  country  or  the  world. 
No  railroad  in  this  country  intersect 
so  picturesque,  or  so  romantic  a  re- 
gion ;  on  one  side,  the  lordly  Hudson 
rolling  its  silver  tide  towards  tho 
ocean,  on  the  other,  a  country  run- 
ning through  the  whole  scale  of  natural  melody,  from  the  pastoral 
to  the  romantic.  A  German  might  write  a  whole  volume  on  the 
aesthetic  inflnece  of  railroads.  To  the  denizens  of  crowded  cities 
they  have  been  a  new  revelation  of  beauty,  glory  and  magnificence. 
The  passage  of  this  railroad  through  the  promontory  of  Anthony's 
Nose,  is  one  of  those  scenes  which  display  the  importance  of  the 
pictorial  art.  It  cannot  be  accurately  described  by  the  pen,  but 
absolutely  demands  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  graver.  We  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  the  fine  engraving  which  accompanies 
these  remarks  for  a  true  conception  of  the  scene.  The  achieve- 
ment- of  science  in  the  matter  of  locomotion  are  still  a  daily  won- 
der. We  have  not  yet  got  used  to  being  whirled  from  place  to 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  dizzying  rapidity;  to  shiver- 
ing one  day  in  a  region  of  cold  and  snow,  and  basking  the  next 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ninety-five  degrees  :  like  a  fish  out  of  water, 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  ice-house  to  the  gridiron.  These 
tbi.igs  form  a  topic  of  daily  conversation  and  study. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
"  He  who  transplanted  will  sustain,"  is  the  motto  of  the  State 
noted  for  "  steady  habits ;"  and  on  its  shield  we  see  three  flourish- 
ing vines,  carefully  tied  to  sustaining  stakes.  The  first  settlers  of 
Connecticut  were  the  Dutch,  who  purchased  lands  at  Hartford 
and  erected  a  block-house  there  in  January,  1633.  Some  six 
years  previous,  however,  a  Dutch  envoy  from  New  York  to  Ply- 
mouth had  advised  his  Puritan  friends  to  remove  to  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  nor  was  it  many  years  before 
the  English  had  undisturbed  possession.  "  Their  vines  flourished." 
Our  artist  has  represented  one  of  these  old  Puritan  pioneers  on 
his  way  to  church.  He  carries  a  young  child,  and  his  wife  has  the 
prized  Scriptures,  while  a  stout  boy  has  a  loaded  musket,  in  case 
of  attack.    Little  suspects  that  grim  man,  as  he  stalks  along  in 


meditation,  that  a  Pequot  warrior  is  dodging  his  footsteps,  and 
that  on  his  return  from  divine  service  he  will  find  his  home  deso- 
late. Fearful  was  the  vengeance  often  inflicted  upon  the  "bloody 
heathen,"  the  destruction  of  whom  was  justified  by  quotation 
from  Holy  Writ.  Years  passed,  and  the  colonists,  trained  in  an 
iron  school,  refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  English  tyranny.  One  of 
the  most  daring  exploits  in  their  ante-Revolutionary  politics  is 
chronicled  in  the  story  on  page  123.  An  attempt  to  portray  even 
the  principal  occupations  of  industrious  Connecticut  would  require 
broad  limits,  and  our  artist  contents  himself  with  a  repicsentation 
of  shad-fishing  on  the  Connecticut.  This  commences  early  in  ttie 
spring,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  continues  until  the 
first  of  June,  affording  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
Some  are  salted  and  packed  in  barrels,  but  thousands  are  sent 


into  the  interior,  or  to  the  neighboring  cities.  The  area  of  Con- 
necticut is  3,048,960  acres,  of  which  one  half  is  cultivated  land. 
Among  her  products  in  1850,  were  1,267,624  pounds  of  tobacco, 
much  of  which  is  exported  to  Germany.  To  enumerate  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  busy  factories  and  workshops  would  be  to  chronicle 
most  of  our  home  manufactures.  Connecticut  contains  734  churches 
— 252  are  Congregational,  185  Methodist,  114  Baptist,  101  Episco- 
pal, and  5  Unitarian.  The  church  property  is  valued  at  $3,555,194. 
Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  Trinity  College  at  Hartford,  and  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  are  equally  renowned  as 
institutions  of  a  high  order.  There  are  numerous  academies  in 
the  State,  and  the  school  system  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut  are  industrious,  moral  and  economical  in 
their  habits. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

— on, — 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER.  ' 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 

nV  ARTHUR   MOKTOS,  A.  M. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TUB  SECRET  CHAMBER. 

Bit,  though  Giulio  was  half  crazed  with  jealousy  ami  passion, 
he  was  not  bewildered  to  that  extent  as  utterly  to  lose  si-rlit  of 
his  own  safety.  Stopping  at  a  small  shop  or  booth  kept  by  a 
Jew,  he  exchanged  his  sad  colored  cloak  for  one  of  a  brighter  hue, 
and  bis  light  cap  for  another,  the  broad  brim  and  drooping  f  ath- 
ers of  which  effectually  concealed  his  face,  and  formed,  imbed, 
an  efficient  disguise  except  upon  the  very  closest  examination. 
Tossing  a  handful  of  dueats  to  the  astounded  and  delighted  Is- 
raelite, Giulio  continued  his  way  to  the  palace,  nursing  his  moody 
and  wrathful  thoughts,  and  chafed  by  his  recent  defeat.  He  was 
near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  pile,  when  lie  suddenly  encoun- 
tered the  page,  issuing  forth. 

"  You  here  J"  exclaimed  Zelie,  almost  angrily.  "I  thought  I 
told  you  to  remain  under  the  archway." 

"  I  am  master  of  my  own  actions,"  replied  the  prince,  haughtily. 
"  Stand  aside,  hoy,  and  let  me  pass." 

"  You  should  not  have  come  hither;  I  would  soon  have  joined 
you.    Has  anything  happened  !" 

"  Ujontaldo  passed  the  archway." 

"  He  saw  you  not!"  cried  the  page,  anxiously. 

"Nay — I  called  to  him." 

"  Then  he  explained  himself." 

"  Oar  intercourse  was  limited  to  the  crossing  of  steel  blades." 

"  You  are  hurt,"  said  the  page,  springing  forward. 

"  Not  in  body,"  replied  the  prince,  gloomily,  "  but  wounded  in 
spirit.    Montaldo  was  victorious." 

"  A  knight  armed  cap-a-pie  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  lint 
why  are  you  here  V 

"  I  would  see  the  princess." 

"  Then  go  to  certain  death.  The  palace  is  full  of  your  enemies 
— you  will  be  recognized — slain  !  The  princess  will  be  the  first  to 
betray  you." 

"  I  care  not.    I  must  sec  her  and  Upbraid  her  with  her  perfidy." 

"  Do  that  when,  side  by  side  with  your  kinsman  of  Milan,  vic- 
tory perches  on  your  banner,  and  you  enter  these  walls  as  a 
conqueror." 

"  I  cannot  endure  the  delay.  Besides,  my  sister  is  in  their 
power,  and  I  must  know  and  share  her  fate." 

"  You  will  not  see  the  princess  now,"  persisted  Zclie.  "  She  is 
preparing  her  for  her  wedding  with  Montaldo,  which,  her  father 
says,  must  take  place  immediately." 

"  I  will  find  her,  if  in  so  doing  I  forfeit  my  existence." 

"  Then  I  must  guide  ami  shield  you,"  said  the  page  ;  "  follow 
me." 

Submitting  to  the  leadership  of  the  supposed  boy,  Giulio  fol- 
lowed without  hesitation.  Zelie  opened  a  wieket  gate  that  gave 
entrance  to  the  garden,  anil  passing  through  an  alley  concealed 
and  shaded  by  dense  foliage,  unlocked  a  door  in  the  wall.  They 
were  then  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  which  they  ascended  and  soon 
stood  within  the  princess's  apartments.  They  were  deserted. 
Neither  Margarita  nor  nny  of  her  attendants,  nor  the  prince's 
sister  were  visible. 

"  You  perceive,"  said  Zelie,  "  that  I  did  not  deceive  you.  But 
follow  still  ;  I  will  procure  you  an  interview." 

She  now  approached  a  picture  on  the  wall,  and  pressing  a 
spring,  the  panel  on  which  it  was  painted  slid  back,  disclosing'  an 
opening  upon  a  staircase.  Passing  through,  followed  by  Giulio, 
Zelie  closed  the  panel,  and  then,  assuming  the  lead,  first  giving 
her  hand  to  the  prince,  for  the  passage  was  not  lighted,  he  was 
conducted  up  a  short  flight  of  steps  and  into  a  small  and  neatly 
furnished  room. 

"  Rest  here  awhile,"  she  said,  "  while  I  go  in  quest  of  the  lady. 
Observe  the  door  through  which  I  pass.  When  you  hear  the  tink- 
ling of  a  silver  bell,  you  can  follow  me — but  not  before.  Do  not 
neglect  my  request  as  you  did  once  this  morning." 

The  page  vanished  and  Giulio  sat  down  to  await  the  signal  with 
all  the  patience  he  could  summon  to  his  aid.  More  excitement 
and  adventure  had  been  crowded  into  the  last  two  days  of  his 
life,  than  he  had  experienced  in  his  whole  previous  existence,  and 
so  strange  was  the  series  of  events  in  which  he  had  become  in- 
volved, that  it  was  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  all  that  passed 
around  him  was  not  a  feverish  dream,  anil  that  he  should  awaken 
in  the  peaceful  and  tranquil  solitudes  of  Monte  Rosa.  He  had 
about  reconciled  himself  to  the  monotony  of  his  existence  then', 
when  the  duke's  hunting  party  came  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 
Then  came  the  lovely  vision  of  the  fairies'  glen — the  love  at  first 
sight  of  the  beautiful  stranger — the  arrest  at  midnight — the  dun- 
geon— the  escape — and  now  these  torturing  doubts  of  the  fidelity 
of  one  for  whom  he  would  have  poured  out  his  life-blood  "  as 
freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine."  If  her  treachery  were  confirmed, 
he  thought,  no  matter  what  became  of  him.  He  would  surrender 
himself  to  the  duke,  and  lay  his  head  upon  the  block  without  a 
murmur.  These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  tinkling  of 
the  silver  bell  that  summoned  him  to  the  adjoining  apartment. 
He  sprang  up,  rushed  through  the  doorway  by  which  the  page  luid 


vanished,  and  then  stood  transfixed  at  the  spectacle  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  eye. 

He  stood  within  a  small  apartment,  fitted  up  with  the  utmost 
luxury,  but  with  peculiar  taste.  It  was  draped  throughout  with 
hangings  of  rich  blue  Genoa  velvet,  heavily  fringed  with  gold 
bullion,  and  gathered  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  from  which  it 
descended  in  rich  and  graceful  folds,  forming  a  tent.  The  floor 
was  piled  with  Turkey  carpets  so  that  a  footstep  awakened  no 
cello.  In  the  centre  was  a  magnificent  divan,  and  near  it  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  a  vast  ababaster  lamp,  fed  with  perfumed  oil, 
diffused  light  and  fragrance  through  the  apartment.  These  fea- 
tures the  quick  eye  of  the  prince  took  in  at  a  glance,  hut  it  was 
not  these  which  excited  his  astonishment. 

Reclining  on  the  divan  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  a  lady  of 
Surpassing  loveliness.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  turban  of  emerald 
green  silk,  encircled  by  a  bandeau  of  precious  stones  which  held 
up  a  veil  of  fold  tissue  that  fell  like  a  cloud  around  her,  impart- 
ing a  warm  tint  to  her  polished  shoulders,  lik;  that  observed  in  1 
Titian's  pictures  of  Venetian  loveliness.  A  short,  rose-colored 
tunic  of  satin,  covered  with  fanciful  gold  embroidery,  in  the  flow- 
ers of  which  sparkled  diamonds  and  rubies,  descended  just  below 
the  knee,  where  it  disclosed  full  rrowscrs  of  blue  satin,  gathered 
at  the  bottom  by  gold  anklets  set  with  precious  stones,  while  the 
little  f  dry  blue-veined  feet  just  rested  in  slippers  that  C'inderilla 
might  have  worn.  Besting  carelessly  upon  her  elbow,  the  right 
hand  of  the  lady,  sparkling  with  jewelled  rings,  played  with  the 
flexible  tube  of  a  uargillah,  or  Turkish  pipe,  the  howl  of  which, 
curiously  carved  and  ornamented,  was  set  in  a  crystal  vase  that 
stood  upon  a  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  divan.  The  dark  eyes  of 
the  lady,  that  shamed  the  lustre  of  the  diamonds  on  her  brow, 
gazed  piercingly  upon  the  prince,  as  if  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  display. 

For  a  few  moments  Giulio  was  speechless.    At  last  he  spoke  : 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  an  intruder  here.  I  came 
hither  in  quest  of  another  than  yourself,  and  it  appears  that  I  have 
been  misled  by  a  mischievous  page." 

"  The  page  is  gone,"  slid  the  lady,  with  a  slight  smile  and  in 
the  most  melodious  of  voices.  "  His  mission  is  accomplished — 
he  will  never  appear  upon  the  stage  of  life  again  ;  but  in  the 
pla'je  of  Sclim,  the  page,  can  you  not  accept  Zelie,  the  Persian 
maiden,  equally  devoted  to  your  service  !" 

The  eyes  of  the  prince  had  now  become  accustomed  to  the 
light.  Scrutinizing  the  features  of  the  personage  before  him,  and 
coupling  the  result  of  that  scrutiny  with  the  reply  of  the  female, 
his  mind  was  instantly  enlightened. 

"  You,  then,  beautiful  girl — were  the  page  of  the  princess  ?"  he 
said. 

"  No  other,  prince.  But  name  not  the  princess,  she  is  unwor- 
thy your  mention." 

"And  what  could  have  induced  you,  Zelie,  since  so  I  must 
name  you,  to  lay  aside  the  garments  of  your  sex,  and  accept  a 
menial  occupation — you,  whose  beauty  should  command  service 
rather  than  accord  it  ?" 

"  It  was  to  serve  my  father." 

*'  Your  father  I" 

"  Sit  down,  prince,  and  you  shall  hear  my  story." 

Giulio,  strangely  fascinated,  accepted  the  invitation,  or,  rather, 
obeyed  the  command,  for  it  WSJ  uttered  with  the  tone  of  one  used 
to  secure  obedience,  and  took  a  scat  on  the  divan  beside  Zelie. 

"  I  first  saw  light,"  said  Zelie,  "  in  that  far  Eastern  clime  whose 
flowers  and  trees,  and  groves  and  birds  and  fountains  tell  us  what 
Paradise  must  have  been  in  the  first  dawn  of  creation.  I  never 
knew  my  mother,  for  she  died  at  my  birth,  but  my  father  lavish- 
ed on  me  more  than  a  mother's  tenderness.  He  was  learned  in 
all  the  lore  of  the  East ;  a  knowledge  which  makes  the  scholar- 
ship of  your  wise  men  appear  like  the  lessons  of  schoolboys.  His 
life  has  been  passed  in  rending  the  profbundest  secrets  of  nature ; 
the  story  of  the  stars,  the  mysteries  of  earth.  But  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  that  knowledge  alone  that  he  gathered  the  traditions 
of  the  Eastern  magi,  that  he  pored  over  the  Egyptian  scrolls,  that 
he  lingered  long  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile. 
His  is  a  two-fold  dream  of  wealth  and  empire.  Gold  for  himself 
— gold  for  me ;  a  gorgeous  Eastern  home  for  both.  Such  were 
his  aims.  In  pursuit  of  this  wealth,  unsatisfied  with  the  hoards 
he  had  already  amassed,  he  came  to  the  West,  and  circumstances 
induced  him  to  visit  l'anua.  The  wise  man  who  would  become 
wealthy  must  not  despise  the  arts  of  the  charlatan.  As  a  pro- 
fessed astrologer,  he  had  need  to  gather  by  a  sure  and  unsuspect- 
ed hand,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  wits  passing  in  the  world  he 
seemed  to  disdain,  and  yet  which  it  was  necessary  lie  should  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with.  Hence  his  daughter  became 
his  instrument,  and  appeared  at  the  court  as  a  boy  engaged 
for  the  service  of  the  princess.  A  sad  and  humiliating  life  and 
task  I  assumed,  you  will  say.  So  he  it;  but  remember  that  the 
end  justified  the  means.  A  heavy  bribe  procured  from  the  archi- 
tect who  had  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  palace,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  the  secret  chambers,  passages  and  modes 
of  communication  with  which  these  Italian  structures  ubonnd  ; 
and  we  know  far  more  of  these  material  mysteries  than  the  duke 
himself.  How  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  secrets  you  yourse'f 
have  partially  witnessed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  father's  pur. 
pose  has  been  accomplished.  He  is  master  of  untold  wealth. 
The  duke,  in  view  of  approaching  dangers,  has  given  him  per 
mission  to  remove  with  his  treasure  to  a  place  of  safety.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  we  shall  never  retufn.  Our  faces  are  turned  to 
the  Kast,  the  cradle  of  our  race,  the  home  of  fiery  hearts  and  gor- 
geous dreams,  and  all  the  felicity  that  earth  can  bestow.  1  have 
nearly  told  my  story;  hut  not  quite." 

Zelie  paused,  and  appeared  agitated,  as  if  expecting  that  the 
prince  would  speak  ;  but  as  he  remained  silent,  she  resumed  : 


"  Do  you  recognize  this  ring  !"  she  asked,  offering  her  hand  to 
Giulio. 

The  prince  bent  down,  and  without  touching  the  fair  hand,  re- 
plied that  he  recognized  the  trinket  as  that  he  had  bestowed  on 
her  in  the  dungeon. 

"  The  gift  bestowed  upon  the  hoy  was  treasured  by  the  woman," 

said  the  stiange  girl. 
Still  Giulio  was  silent. 

"  Could  you  think  that  it  was  a  boy's  devotion  that  prompted 
me  to  brave  danger  and  fatigue  for  your  sake  V  asked  Zelie, 
appealingly.  ( 

"Whatever  the  motive,  lady,"  replkd  the  prince,  "I  shall 
always  be  deeply  grateful  for  the  service." 

"  That  sci  vice  was  rendered  liccausc  I  loved  you,  prince,"  ex- 
claimed Zelie.  "  That  ring  was  treasured  that  1  might  have  the 
right  to  say  to  you  one  day,  as  I  say  to  you  now — in  your  darkest 
hour  there  was  but  one  to  serve  you,  and  now  she  claims  your 
love  as  her  recompense." 

"  You  forget  there  was  another,"  said  Giulio.  "  The  princess." 
"  The  princess  I"  exclaimed  Zelie,  angrily.    "  She  served  you 
in  her  father's  interest.    She  knew  full  well  that  your  imprison- 
ment was  more  dangerous  to  him  than  your  lilicrty.  Policy  spoke 
to  her  false  Italian  heart  and  she  obeyed  it." 
"  I  am  convinced  you  wrong  her,"  said  (iiulio. 
"  Do  I  wrong  her  when  I  bid  yon  compare  her  loveliness  with 
mine  I"  cried  Zelie,  with  flashing  eyes.    "  When  1  boldly  chal- 
lenge the  comparison  (" 

"  Zelie  !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  "  in  this  brief  interview  a  sud- 
den light  has  broken  upon  me.  I  came  hither,  doubting  the 
lady  of  my  lo\c  ;  I  leave  you,  aware  of  the  motive  that  has  in- 
duced you  to  traduce  her,  and  sorrowful  that  one  so  gifted,  to 
whom  I  owe  such  gratitude,  should  stoop  to  arts  so  unworthy." 

"  Ferrado  Montaldo  loves  the  princess,"  said  Zelie,  starting  up 
wildly.    "  He  loves  her — they  will  be  wedded." 

"  I  believe  it  not,"  said  (iiulio,  firmly.  "  Farewell  I" 
"  You  leave  me  not,"  said  Zelie,  as  the  prince  moved  towards 
the  door.  "  That  way  lies  danger — death  1  Here,  with  us,  life 
and  happiness — all  is  arranged  for  our  flight.  Go  with  us.  You 
will  be  happy.  I  will  be  your  bride,  your  slave.  You  shall  tear 
off  those  fettering  garments  and  wear  the  turban  of  the  Moslem. 
You  shall  renounce  your  false  religion  and  kneel,  with  us,  at  the 
shrine  of  the  prophet." 

She  seized  the  arm  of  the  prince  and  clung  to  it  with  tenacity. 
"  Come,  come  to  my  father,"  she  gasped.    "  He  will  bless  our 
loves." 

"  Temptress  avaunt  I"  cried  Giulio,  shaking  off  her  grasp. 
"  Were  the  Princess  Margarita  lost  to  me,  you  could  not  be  mine. 
Between  me  and  thee  there  lies  a  gulf — profound — impassable  !" 

With  a  wild  cry,  that  seemed  the  agony  of  a  breaking  heart, 
Zelie  relinquished  her  hold  upon  the  prince's  arm,  and  reeling 
backward  as  if  death-stricken,  fell  upon  the  divan,  (iiulio  dash- 
ed through  the  door,  plunged  down  the  dark,  stone  staiiway,  and 
a  fortunate  chance  guiding  his  hand,  touched  the  spring  of  the 
secret  panel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  fly  back. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MtTLAL  EXl'LA  NATIONS. 

The  Princess  Margarita  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and 
pain  when  she  beheld  (iiulio,  pale  with  excitement,  suddenly 
appear  before  her.  She  sprang  towards  him  and  clasped  his  hands 
in  both  of  hers. 

"  How  is  this,  Giulio  >  Whence  come  you  ?  How  is  it  that 
you  arc  here  in  the  heart  of  danger  again  '.  Was  my  protection 
of  no  avail  !    Has  the  signet-ring  lost  its  power  i" 

"  I  should  never  have  left  these  walls,"  answered  Giulio.  "  Of 
what  avail  to  liberate  my  body,  while  my  heart  remained  prisoner  ? 
Yet  I  come  not  back  as  I  went  forth,  princess.  You  have  a  right 
to  scorn  me  now.    I  have  fought  Montaldo,  and  been  foiled." 

"  Fought  Montaldo  ?  Surely,  Giulio,  you  arc  mad.  He  is  your 
best  friend,  and  should  be  near  to  you  as  a  brother ;  for  he  loves 
your  sister." 

"  He  love  Estclla  !" 

"  Yes  ;  this  morning  he  confessed  it." 

"  And  she  V 

"  Confided  to  him  that  she  loved  him  in  return.  He  went  from 
her  presence,  promising  to  spare  you  should  he  cross  your  path  in 

the  assault." 

"  He  did  spare  me,"  said  Giulio.  "  I  encountered  him  this 
morning,  challenged  him,  struck  him,  though  he  was  sheathed  in 
steel,  and  compelled  him  to  defend  himself.  He  might  hnvc  slain 
me,  but  he  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  my  rashness." 

"  But  the  motive  for  assaulting  him  !" 

"  The  belief  that  he  was  to  receive  your  hand  as  the  guerdon  of 
his  service  to  your  father." 

"  And  did  you  think  for  one  moment,  Giulio,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, reproachfully,  "  that  I  could  prove  false  to  my  plighted  troth  * 
Ah !  how  weak  is  the  trust  of  man  compared  to  that  of  woman." 

"Margarita,"  said  the  prince,  "jealousy  is  the  surest  test  of 
love.  There  were  other  circumstances  that  combined  to  shake 
my  reason — for  it  was  a  mental  aberration — for  a  moment.  Your 
page — your  page  who  had  already  saved  my  life,  who  had  no  ap- 
parent motive  for  deception,  who  had  given  the  highest  proof  of 
his  attachment  to  me — he,  I  say,  swore  to  me  that  he  knew  you 
were  lost  to  me  and  plighted  to  another." 

"  The  false  traducer  knew  better.  Strange  that  so  young  a 
boy's  heart  should  be  so  full  of  evil." 

"  I  have  a  stranger  tale  yet  for  your  ear,"  said  the  prince. 
"  That  page  is  not  what  he  seems." 

"  A  spy  V 
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"  Yes  ;  a  spy  upon  all  your  actions.  But,  Margarita,  the  worst 
remains  to  be  told  ;  your  page,  that  was  a  boy,  as  it  seemed — is  a 
woman." 

"  A  woman !" 

"Ay,  a  woman — beautiful,  passionate,  vengeful,  unprincipled. 
Moreover,  she  is  the  enemy  of  our  faith,  a  follower  of  the  false 
prophet  of  Islam." 

"  Selim  !"  exclaimed  the  princess. 

"  Selim  no  more,  but  Zelie,  daughter  of  the  duke's  astrologer." 

"  Giulio,  you  have  furnished  me  with  the  key  to  a  dark  mys- 
tery. This  woman,  who  traduced  me  to  you,  sought  to  shake  my 
confidence  in  you.  An  unknown  female  came  to  my  chamber  in 
the  night-time." 

"  She  and  her  father  know  a  hundred  secret  passages  by  which 
they  can  pass  from  one  part  of  the  palace  to  another  unseen  and 
unsuspected." 

"  This  mysterious  female  presented  herself  as  your  affi  meed 
bride,"  pursued  the  princess.  "  In  proof  of  which  she  showed  ine 
a  ring  which  you  had  worn  on  your  finger." 

"  It  was  the  same  which  I  bestowed  upon  the  page  in  my  dun- 
geon, at  his  or  her  request.  Thus,  then,  the  clouds  which  threat- 
ened to  darken  our  happiness,  are  swept  away." 

"  No,  Giulio — they  were  never  darker,"  said  the  princess,  tears 
filling  her  eyes.  "  For  my  sake  you  have  rushed  back  into  the 
heart  of  danger.  Escape  is  no  longer  possible.  The  duke  has 
given  orders  that  none  leave  these  walls  without  bis  permission. 
The  signet-ring  is  no  longer  a  talisman,  and  I,  alas  !  have  lost  the 
power  to  protect  you." 

Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she  made  this 
acknowledgment. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Giulio.  "  Your  father  can  do  his  worst.  I 
will  no  longer  fly  from  his  wrath.  Let  him  destroy  me  if  he  dare. 
I  will  no  longer  owe  my  safety  to  a  woman's  protection;  I  will 
go  to  the  duke  and  surrender  myself  to  him,  and  let  him  work 
his  pleasure  on  this  poor  frame.  He  may  send  me  to  the  block, 
and  if  Heaven  designs  that  I  shall  perish,  the  light  of  love  will 
gild  my  last  moments  like  a  parting  sunbeam." 

"  You  shall  not  throw  away  your  life,"  said  the  princess.  "  If 
my  words  are  unavailing,  there  is  another  advocate  who  shall 
plead  with  me  for  my  cause." 

She  threw  open  the  door  from  another  room,  and  Estella  rushed 
into  her  brother's  arms. 

"  Dear  Estella,"  said  the  prince,  as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart. 
"I  thank  Heaven  for  this  moment's  meeting.  It  maybe  our 
last,  sweetest ;  but  we  shall  not  part  without  my  blessing  on  your 
fair  young  head.  Mourn  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone.  Montaldo 
shall  teach  you  to  forget  your  grief,  and  you  will  think  only  of 
your  brother  as  one,  who,  after  a  few  painful  trials,  passed  to  a 
better  world." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  these  sad  words,  dear  brother?" 
asked  the  weeping  girl. 

"  It  means  that,  unless  you  can  dissuade  him,  your  brother  will 
surrender  himself  to  the  duke,  to  be  dealt  witli  as  he  pleases.  My 
father  is  now  an  angry  and  a  desperate  man." 

"  Giulio  !"  exclaimed  Estella,  "  brother,  dear  brother,  you  have 
no  right  to  peril  your  life.  Your  life,  did  I  say.  Are  not  our 
lives  linked  indissolubly  with  yours  ?  Do  nothing  rash.  Be  coun- 
selled by  the  princess.    She  has  wisdom  and  power." 

"  Estella — Margarita,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  have  vanquished 
my  scruples.  I  place  myself  in  your  hands,  well  knowing  that 
neither  of  you  will  counsel  my  dishonor." 

"  1  thank  you  for  your  generous  confidence,  Giulio,"  said  the 
princess.  "  You  know  well  that  your  honor  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  your  life.  Hear  me.  I  must  conceal  you  for  the  present. 
Not  here — the  place  is  too  insecure — but  in  the  very  last  place 
where  you  will  be  looked  for — in  the  prison  from  which  you  es- 
caped. I  myself  will  be  your  jailer.  Matteo,  besotted  with  wine, 
now  sleeps  as  if  he  were  dead.  The  prison,  beneath  my  control, 
will  be  a  sure  fortress,  and  ere  harm  can  come  to  you,  I  will  de- 
vise some  means  to  conjure  away  every  danger.  What  think  you 
of  my  plan  ?" 

"  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  think,"  said  the  prince.  "  I  place 
my  fate  in  your  hands.  You  arc  wiser,  better  and  truer  than  I 
am.  When  an  angel  interests  herself  in  the  fate  of  a  mortal,  the 
issue  cannot  but  be  fortunate." 

With  one  more  embrace  bestowed  upon  bis  sister,  Giulio 
abandoned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  princess,  who  led  the 
way  from  the  palace  to  the  prison.  They  found  Matteo  slum- 
bering heavily  upon  bis  accustomed  bench  near  the  portal,  and 
the  princess  easily  possessed  herself  of  the  keys.  She  then  re- 
sumed her  way  along  a  far-reaching  corridor,  followed  by  the 
prince,  and  paused  before  a  cell  long  unoccupied. 

"  I  will  not  place  you  in  your  former  apartment,"  said  she, 
"  for  I  alone  must  know  where  to  find  you.  There  arc  duplicate 
keys  to  this  cell.  One  I  will  keep  myself — take  thou  the  other  ; 
and  if,  before  the  day  has  closed,  I  do  not  come  to  liberate  you, 
then  you  will  know  that  the  worst  has  chanced,  and  that  the  means 
of  escape  are  in  your  own  hands.  Farewell — be  of  good  cheer. 
Heaven  will  not  desert  us  in  our  need." 

With  one  embrace  they  parted ;  the  prince  entered  the  cell,  and 
Margarita,  after  turning  the  key,  withdrew  it,  and,  hurrying  back 
along  the  corridor,  replaced  the  bunch  from  which  she  had  ab- 
stracted the  two  keys  beside  the  sleeping  jailer.  This  done  she 
returned  to  her  apartments  with  all  possible  speed. 

She  had  scarcely  reached  it  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Estella,  when  Zelie  presented  herself  in  her  page's  dress.  She 
was  pale  as  death,  with  dark  circles  under  her  eyes,  but  her  man- 
ner was  as  self-possessed  as  ever.  She  announced  that  the  duke 
commanded  the  instani  presence  of  his  daughter. 

Margarita  found  her  father  in  his  audience  chamber.    He  mo- 


tioned her  to  a  seat,  and  addressed  her  in  a  cold  and  determined 
tone. 

"Margarita,"  said  he,  "we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  our  state.  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done  briefly.  This  morn- 
ing you  wed  Montaldo." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  princess,  faintly. 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  said  the  duke,  "  for  a  brilliant  s  en •■  at 
your  espousals  ;  but  fate  has  ordered  otherwise.  In  our  private 
chapel  the  altar  is  already  decorated — a  priest  is  in  waiting  to 
perform  the  nuptial  ceremony.  I  have  summoned  Montaldo  from 
the  wall  to  receive  your  hand  at  mine." 

"  Father,"  faltered  Margarita,  "  this  precipitation — " 

"  The  affair  admits  of  no  discussion  or  delay.  You  have  beard 
my  will.    No  maiden  scruples." 

"  I  cannot  wed  Montaldo." 

"  Not  to-day  I" 

"  Never !" 

"  How  is  this  ?"  cried  the  duke,  the  flush  of  rising  passion 
coloring  his  pallid  cheek. 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons,  I  cannot  wed  him,"  answered  Mar- 
garita, firmly. 

"  Name  it." 

"  I  love  another." 

"Another!    And  his  name?" 

"  That  is  my  secret,  father." 

"  I  shall  know  how  to  extort  it." 

"  And  Montaldo,  father,  he  too  loves  another.  But  why  should 
I  seek  to  evade  the  truth  ?  Delays,  prevarications,  mysteries  are 
indeed  of  no  avail,    lie  I  love  is  the  Prince  Giulio." 

"  He  can  never  be  yours,"  said  the  duke,  shuddering  as  he 
spoke. 

"  And  why  not,  father  ?  Why  should  not  our  feud  be  healed 
by  my  union  with  the  rightful  heir  of  Parma  ?" 

"  Death  has  already  forbidden  the  banns." 

"  Death  !"  exclaimed  the  princess,  with  well-feigned  horror. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  you  longer,  Margarita,"  said  the 
duke,  placing  his  kerchief  to  his  eyes,  "  but  last  night  your  cousin 
died  in  his  prison  house." 

"  Giulio  dead  I" 

"  This  morning  bis  body  was  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  cried  the  princess,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Thus  should  end  my  cares  and  troubles,"  said  the  duke. 
"  But,"  he  added,  gnashing  his  teeth,  "  Milan  accuses  me  of  foul 
play,  and  yet  threatens  to  storm  the  city.  Montaldo  is,  I  fear  me, 
wavering  ;  and  there  is  no  other  to  whom  I  can  entrust  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops.    Your  hand  would  secure  him." 

"  This  morning,"  said  the  princess,  "  he  avowed  to  me  his  love 
for  Estella." 

"  Then  Estella  must  no  longer  be  an  obstacle,"  muttered  the 
duke. 

"  What  have  I  said  1"  exclaimed  the  princess.  "  Father,  you 
cannot  mean  harm  to  that  young  girl." 

The  reply  of  the  duke  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  mes- 
senger, who  announced  an  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Milar. 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  duke. 

And  then  he  summoned  his  attendants  as  witnesses,  and  the 
presence-chamber  was  soon  filled  with  a  numerous  retinue. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  MILAN. 

When  all  were  assembled  and  ranged  in  the  order  befitting 
the  reception  of  an  ambassador,  the  draperies  were  withdrawn 
from  the  great  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  du- 
cal throne,  and  preceded  by  the  flourishing  of  trumpets,  there  en- 
tered a  knight  armed  from  head  to  heel  in  a  brilliant  suit.  A 
cloud  of  snowy  plumage  tossed  and  danced  upon  his  crest,  be 
held  a  truncheon  in  his  mailed  grasp,  and  the  rowels  of  his  gold- 
en spurs  rang  on  the  marble  pavement  as  he  moved  slowly, 
pausing  every  few  seconds,  up  the  hall.  As  his  helmet  was  closed, 
much  curiosity  was  felt  by  the  courtiers  as  to  his  identity,  a  curi- 
osity heightened  by  the  straining  gaze  which  the  duke  himself  fix- 
ed upon  the  approaching  figure.  In  fact,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
countenance  of  the  duke  was  ashen  pale,  and  that  he  was  singu- 
larly agitated. 

In  the  same  strange  manner — three  steps  and  then  a  halt — the 
figure  continued  to  advance,  until  the  duke,  by  stretching  out  bis 
hand,  could  have  touched  the  truncheon  of  the  messenger,  when 
the  stranger  suddenly  sank  down  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

"  Most  mighty  prince,"  said  an  indistinct  voice  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  helmet,  "  bid  an  armorer  or  any  one  who  hath  suffi- 
cient skill,  to  undo  my  helmet  and  give  me  air,  and  relieve  me 
from  a  portion  of  this  weight  of  steel  and  iron." 

At  a  sign  from  the  duke,  several  helping  bands  accomplished 
the  wish  of  the  stranger,  who  was  relieved  of  his  helmet  and 
placed  upon  his  feet.  With  profound  astonishment,  the  duke, 
who  bad  recognized  the  armor,  now  beheld  the  features  of  Tonio, 
the  jester. 

"  Answer  me  truly,  thou  knave,"  said  the  duke,  sternly,  "  how 
earnest  thou  by  that  armor?" 

"  Marry,  your  exemplary  mightiness,  I  dreamed  myself  into 
it,"  replied  the  jester. 

"  How,  sirrah  V 

"  Will  your  tremendous  transparency  permit  me  to  explain  ?" 
said  the  jester.  "  Yesternight,  if  your  august  eminence  remem- 
bers, your  magnanimous  clemency  consigned  the  gentleman  who 
now  addresses  you  to  the  care  of  a  very  unpleasant  individual, 
who  has  the  honor  of  officiating  as  your  head  jailer." 

"  Go  on,  sirrah  !  but  I  warn  you  to  bo  brief,"  said  the  duke. 


"  Mighty  potentate,  I  will  be  brief,"  and  be  gabbled  on  as 
fast  as  his  tongue  could  move  ;  "breakfast  with  the  jailer — chick- 
en, wine,  sleepy,  sound  nap,  wake  up  in  a  coffin  dressed  in  armor 
in  the  camp  of  the  Milanese.  Duke  of  Milan  wanted  to  hang 
me  because  somebody  had  cheated  somebody,  somehow  or  other  ; 
that's  all,  your  highness." 

"  And  you  came  back,  like  a  fool,  into  the  lion's  den,"  said 
the  duke,  the  angry  flush  occasioned  by  the  narrative,  yet  burning 
on  his  cheek. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  gracious  grace,"  said  the  jester,  "  though 
no  one  can  admire  more  than  I  do  the  eminent  individual  whom  1 
have  the  honor  to  address,  still  it  seems  to  my  poor  judgment, 
that  your  tremendous  majesty  is  best  admired  at  a  distance. 
Vesuvius  IS  a  very  beautiful  spectacle  seen  from  afar  during  an 
eruption, but  the  wise  man  was  no  better  than  a  fool  who  watched 
it  from  the  brink  of  the  crater  and  was  burned  alive  for  his  pains." 

"  Then  tell  me,  in  the  fiend's  name,  how  came  you  here  '."  said 
the  duke,  losing  all  patience. 

"  I  came,  your  grace,  became  I  couldn't  help  it,"  answered  the 
poor  jester.  "  I  lis  tremendous  highness  of  Milan  is  just  as  im- 
perious as  your  extraordinary  majesty.  I  was  between  two  fires. 
My  own  Wish  said  stay  ;  his  grace  of  Milan  said  '  go,'  and  his 
grace's  orders  were  more  powerful  than  my  wishes.  Yet,  to  do 
him  justice,  and  to  correct  the  unfavorable  impression  I  have 
rather  hastily  given  of  him,  I  ought  to  remark  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  handsomer  than  the  delicate  manner  in  which  he  in- 
sinu  ited  his  views.  '  Tonio,'  said  lie,  '  I  wish  you  to  bear  a  mes- 
sage to  Parma,  but  you  can  decline  the  mission  if  you  dislike  the 
honor,  only,  if  you  don't  go,  I  shall  hang  you.'  Of  course,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  accepted." 

"  The  message  !  the  message  !"  said  the  duke,  stamping  his 
foot  impatiently. 

"  Your  grace  will  hold  me  harmless  for  the  words  I  am  com- 
pelled to  utter,"  said  the  jester,  trembling  violently. 

"  I  have  not  heard  them  yet,"  said  the  duke,  evasively.  "But 
if  you  do  not  instantly  deliver  the  message,  without  suppressing 
a  single  word,  in  ten  minutes  your  worthless  carcase  shall  waver 
in  the  wind  from  our  highest  battlement." 

With  death  thus  staring  him  directly  in  the  face,  the  jester  no 
longer  hesitated.  Laying  aside  the  bombastic  and  burlesque 
manner  which  bad  become,  from  long  use,  natural  to  him,  he 
spoke  as  follows  : 

"  His  grace  of  Milan  sends  greeting  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  through  an  authorized  agent,  pledged  him- 
self this  morning  to  surrender  the  person  of  Giulio  Veroni,  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne  of  Parma,  to  his  kinsman.  Instead  thereof, 
at  the  appointed  time,  the  aforesaid  agent,  being  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  came  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Giulio  had  died  in  prison,  and  in  place  of  the  living 
Giulio,  gave  up  a  coffin  said  to  contain  his  remains,  but  which, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  living  man,  the  jester  of 
the  prince.  This  outrage  on  all  decency — this  deception — the 
added  trickery  and  insult,  should  have  put  an  end  to  all  forbear- 
ance. It  is  not  out  of  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  that  his 
grace  of  Milan  holds  back  for  a  moment  the  vengeance  due  to 
conduct  like  this  ;  but  insomuch  as  he  is  willing  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  innocent  blood,  he  now  declares  that  if,  within  one  half 
hour  from  the  reception  of  this  message,  Giulio  Veroni,  living 
and  unharmed,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and  sent  under  an  honorable 
escort  to  the  court  of  Milan,  then  the  Duke  of  Milan  will  be  ready 
to  agree  upon  an  armistice  and  a  conference  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  Giulio.  But  if  the  said  Giulio  shall  not  be  so  liberated  and 
given  up,  then  the  order  to  assault  the  city  shall  be  immediately 
given;  no  quarter  will  be  shown  the  garrison  when  the  city  is 
taken,  and  Parma  shall  be  given  up  to  sack  and  pillage." 

High  swelled  the  wrath  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  princess 
sought  to  interpose  a  word,  but  her  father  commanded  her  to  bo 
silent,  and  rising,  while  his  whole  frame  shook  with  passion,  he 
dictated  this  reply  to  the  messenger  of  Milan. 

"  Tell  your  master  that  the  prince  shall  never  be  surrendered  ; 
that  I  spurn  his  proposition  and  dare  him  to  the  assault.  But  say 
to  him  that  the  sister  of  the  princess  is  also  in  my  power,  and 
that  the  moment  his  co.umns  move  to  the  assault,  her  body  shall 
be  flung  from  the  ramparts  and  dashed  to  atoms  at  their  base. 
Hence  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  this  my  message." 

"If  you  harm  a  hair «f  the  signora's  head,"  said  the  jester, 
who  was  passionately  devoted  to  her,  "your  life  shall  pay  the 
forfeit." 

[concluded  next  week.] 

 +-  mmm  »  

MUSIC  AT  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

So  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge  has  at  length  taken 
a  first  step  in  the  direction  we  have  so  long  urged,  of  recogniz- 
ing and  installing  music  in  her  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ! 
The  office  of  musical  instructor  and  organjst  to  the  University 
has  been  created,  and  our  young  townsman,  Mr.  L.  P.  Homer, 
who  has  spent  many  years  of  earnest  study  with  the  best  musical 
masters  in  (lermany,  and  who  is  one  of  our  most  thoroughly 
taught  musicians,  as  well  as  a  man  of  general  intelligence  and  a 
gentleman,  has  been  appointed  to  the  place.  We  -doubt  not  his 
good  inllui  nee  will  soon  be  felt  among  the  students,  and  that  cro 
long  a  high  authority  in  favor  of  music  will  go  forth  with  a 
power  of  example  from  old  Harvard. — Journal  of  Music. 

■  i  mmm  »  

Imagination. — A  contented  citizen  of  Milan,  who  had  never 
passed  beyond  its  walls  during  the  course  of  sixty  years,  being  or- 
dered by  the  govemer  not  to  stir  beyond  its  gates,  became  imme- 
diately miserable,  and  felt  so  powerful  an  inclination  to  do  that 
which  he  had  so  long  contentedly  neglected,  that,  on  his  applica- 
tion for  a  release  from  this  restraint  being  refused,  he  becamo 
quite  melancholy,  and  at  last  died  of  grief.  The  pains  of  impris- 
onment, also,  like  those  of  servitude,  are  more  in  conception  than 
in  reality.  We  are  all  prisoners.  What  is  life  but  the  prison 
of  the  soul  i — Burton. 
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TRIESTE,  ITALY. 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  enriching  the  Pictorial  with  authen- 
tic representations  of  the  most  remarkalile  places  in  the  world,  we 
present  herewith  three  striking  views  of  the  commercial  city  of 
Trieste  (anciently  Terf/estum),  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  and  which  is  the  only  Austrian  seaport  that  possesses 
a  convenient  harhor.  Our  readers  will  take  the  more  interest  in 
this  place,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  port  of  destination  of  many 
of  our  merchant  vessels  trading  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  sub- 
jects of  our  sketches  arc,  1 ,  the  Sqnare  of  the  Exchonge  ;  2,  a  view 
of  the  Port  of  Trieste,  and  3,  the  Great  Square  of  the  City. 
Trieste  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  founded 
six  hundred  vears  before  the  Christian  era,  by  a  tribe  of  Thracians, 
who,  compelled  to  flee  from  a  powerful  enemy,  or  impelled  by  an 
adventurous  desire  of  migration,  ascended  the  Danube,  planted 
themselves  in  Istria,  and  built  many  cities  there,  among  others 
Pola.  Pola  is  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  remarkable  only  for 
its  Roman  antiquities,  while  Trieste  is  constantly  advancing. 
About  the  year  180  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  who  left 
a  colony  too  feeble  to  defend  it.  It  was  successively  sacked  by 
the  Gepida?,  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards.  Raised  once  from  its 
ruins  by  Oetavius  Augustus,  another  time  by  the  Byzantines,  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  conquered  by 
Charlemagne,  given  up  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  finally  subju- 
gated by  the  Venetians.  At  the  same  time  the  patriarchs  of  Aqui- 
lea,  the  "margraves  of  Istria  and  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  disputed  its 
possession.  Attacked  in  turns  by  its  ambitious  neighbors,  taken 
and  retaken  by  one  and  the  other,  and,  every  time  it  fell,  con- 
demned to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  unfortunate  city,  to 
end  these  fatal  rivalries,  resolved  to  adopt  another  master,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the.  Germanic  empire,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  it- 
self to  Charles  IV.,  who  gallantly  bestowed  it  on  his  brother,  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquilea.  The  Venetians  invaded  it  again,  and  again 
it  summoned  Austria  to  its  aid,  who  consented  to  reckon  it  among 
her  domains,  and  assure  it  her  protection.  But  what  a  protection  ! 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  Trieste  remained  tributary  to 
Venice,  and  until  1717,  its  navigation  was  subjected  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  imperious  republic.  Charles  VI.  freed  it  from  this 
commercial  vassalage ;  Maria  Theresa  gave  it  useful  institutions, 
and  from  these  two  its  first  element  of  progress  dates.  Its  pros- 
perity commenced  with  events  of  the  last  century.  The  other 
cities  of  the  Adriatic,  the  shores  of  Dalmatia  had  been  subjected  by 
Venice  to  the  iron  gripe  of  St.  Mark  ;  they  had,  by  degrees,  lost 


SQUARE  OF  THE  EXCHANGE,  AT  TRIESTE. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PORT  OF  TRIESTE. 


their  primitive  ardor;  they  only  retained  so  much  or  vitality  as  it 
pleased  the  senate  of  the  lagoons  to  leave  them  for  their  own  pur- 

{K>ses.  In  its  turn,  Venice  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  France,  and, 
>y  one  of  those  vicissitudes  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  of  cities,  Trieste  was  destined  to  absorb  the  commercial  for- 
tune of  the  hanghty  republic,  whose  yoke  it  has  submitted  to  so 
long  and  painfully.  As  far  back  as  1717,  Charles  VI.,  struck  with 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Trieste,  on  the  shore  of  a  broad 
gulf,  in  the  centre  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Germanic 
Alps,  had  thought  of  creating  a  great  commercial  city  there.  He 
caused  streets  to  he  traced  out ;  he  invited  colonists  and  patron- 
ized a  company,  which  proposed  to  build  splendid  vessels  at 
Trieste,  to  navigate  every  sea.  In  1809,  Trieste  beheld  another 
perspective  opening  before  it.  Napoleon,  on  taking  possession  of 
this  city,  proposed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom,  com- 
posed of  Illvria  and  Dalmatia,  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  warlike  tribes  of  Montenegro.  The  oriental  company  in- 
corporated by  Charles  VI.  failed,  while  the  campaign  of  1812-13 
overthrew  the  projects  of  Napoleon.  After  these  two  emt>erors, 
rosea  private  mercantile  company  (Lloyd's),  which  put  Trieste  on 
the  right  track,  and  made  its  fortune.  Made  up  of  several  insur- 
ance companies,  the  Lloyds  did  not  at  first  launch  into  colossal 
combinations,  like  Charles  VI. 's  oriental  company.  It  made  pru- 
dent essays,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  success,  increased  its  sphere 
of  action,  opened  new  routes,  and  built  new  vessels.  In  1830  it 
had  ten  steamers  ;  it  has  now  fifty,  regularly  traversing  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  taken  into  its  hands  the  direc- 
tion of  an  immense  navigation,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  the  Po  and  the  Adigc  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Like  the  government  of  a  state,  it  is  divided  into  several  depart- 
ments :  the  first  continuing  the  insurance  business,  which  was  the 
basis  of  this  corporation ;  the  second  has  the  management  of  the 
steam-packet  service  ;  the  third  represents  the  ministries  of  educa- 
tion and  foreign  affairs.  It  has  agents  in  its  pay  at  different  points, 
who  transmit  political  and  commercial  news  affecting  the  money 
and  stock  market,  which  they  liberally  post  up  daily  in  their  read- 
ing-room. The  company  has  established  a  printing-office  and  an 
engraving  establishment.  They  have  two  large  daily  journals,  a 
weekly  sheet,  and  two  monthly  illustrated  publications,  one  in 
Italian,  and  one  in  German.  They  offered  prizes  for  literary 
essay*.  The  activity  of  this  corporation  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  other  merchants  of  Trieste,  and  of  late  years,  this  city  hus 


taken  high  rank  among  the  great  commercial  places  of  Europe. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  it  contained  only  5000  inhabitants; 
now,  including  the  rural  population  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, it  reckons  more  than  80,000.  Its  port  privileges  attract  the 
merchandize  and  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  on  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  which  is  to  connect  it  with  Vienna,  it  will  be  a  first 
class  point  of  junction  between  Germany,  the  Levant  and  Italy. 
Like  all  cities  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  barbarians  and  the  strifes 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  old  city  of  Trieste  was  at  first  perched 
upon  a  hill.  There  still  rises  its  fortress,  built  in  the  beginningof 
the  16th  century,  with  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Just,  remarkable 
for  the  austerity  of  its  style.  By  degrees,  with  the  progress  of 
time  and  the  security  imparted  by  a  different  social  condition,  tho 
population  of  Trieste  has  descended  from  its  primitive  heights 
into  the  basin  which  opens  l>etween  the  ridges  of  Saint  Michael 
and  the  heights  of  Cant.  There  now  extends  a  magnificently 
built  city,  with  streets  paved  with  large  flagstones;  churches  open- 
ed freely  to  all  creeds — Protestant,  Cotholic,  Greek.  Armenian  and 
Hebrew ;  gigantic  edifices,  like  the  Exchange,  which  we  have  illus- 
trated ;  the  Tergesteum,  where  Lloyd's  offices  are ;  the  governor's 
palace,  and  the  National  Hotel.  Trieste  boasts  now  of  a  public 
library,  open  daily,  enriched  with  many  rare  works  by  a  man  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  busy  fellow-citizens,  has  consecrated  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  gentle- 
man is  Dr.  Rosetti,  whose  name  is  justly  honored  in  his  native 
city.  In  the  square  of  the  cathedral  he  has  erected  a  monument 
to  Winkclmann,  the  celebrated  archaeologist,  who  was  assassinated 
at  Trieste  by  an  Italian.  Around  this  monument  he  has  formed 
a  museum  of  antiquities.  Near  the  Tergesteum  is  the  theatre, 
built  by  Selva,  and  capable  of  seating  about  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons. The  Exchange  was  built  in  1802,  and  is  of  the  Doric  style 
of  architecture,  ornamented  externally  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  in  the  interior  by  some  of  Brisson's  frescoes,  illustrating  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  city.  On  the  square  of  the  Exchange, 
stands  the  marble  statue  of  Leopold  I.  On  tho  Grand  Square 
(Piazza  Maggiore),  is  the  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  who,  in  1728,  vis- 
ited Trieste  to  see,  personally,  that  his  orders  for  the  improvement 
of  the  place  had  been  complied  with.  The  National  Hotel  is  a 
vast  building,  which  reminds  the  American  traveller  of  similar 
buildings  in  New  York.  On  the  whole,  Trieste  is  a  very  interest- 
ing city,  and  no  tourist  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  either  for 
pleasure  or  profit, regrets  passing  a  few  days  within  its  storied  walls. 


GRAND  SQUARE  OF  TRIESTE. 
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NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 
Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  whose  portrait  ac- 
companies this  sketch,  is  well  known  to  every 
Bostonian  as  the  proprietor  of  that  elegant 
establishment,  the  Musical  Exchange,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  commodious  music 
stores  in  the  world,  but  enjoying  a  yet  wider 
repute  as  the  author  of  the  world-renowned 
instruction  book,  "  The  Modern  School  for 
the  Piano  Forte."    Mr.  Richardson  was  born 
in  South  Reading,  Mass.,  July  30,  1827,  and 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Richardson,  a 
physician  of  considerable  eminence.  From 
youth  he  has  possessed  a  strong  love  for  mu- 
sic, which  used  to  display  itself  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  and  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  lads  of  the  village,  whom 
he  would  entertain  by  his  musical  talent.  A 
correct  and  quick  ear,  united  to  a  retentive 
memory,  enabled  him  to  learn  some  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  by  once  hearing  them. 
But  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  before  he 
received  any  lessons  in  music,  and  until  that 
time  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  "  notes," 
or  the  name  of  a  single  key  on  the  piano. 
Yet  in  the  remarkably  short  space  of  nine 
years — when  but  six  and  twenty  years  of  ago 
— he  put  forth  "  The  Modern  School  for  the 
Piano  Forte,"  which  was  received  with  de- 
light and  astonishment  by  all  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  Many  of  them  acknowledged 
that  his  genius  and  industry  had  established 
means  for  overcoming,  in  a  few  short  lessons, 
what  it  had  taken  them  years  of  untiring  la- 
bor to  acquire.    His  first  lessons  on  the  piano 
were  received  while  at  an  academy  in  War- 
ren, Mass.,  and  his  proficiency  was  so  rapid 
as  to  greatly  surprise  the  less  ambitious  pu- 
pils.   Many  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  public  exhibitions 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  applause  with  which 
young  Richardson's  performances  were  inva- 
riably received.    Leaving  Warren,  he  return- 
ed to  Boston,  and  for  two  years  he  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  the  best  masters  which  tins 
musical  emporium  then  afforded,  and  during 
which  time  he  made  good  progress,  though 
far  from  satisfactory  to  himself,  for  his  thoughts 
were  bent  on  visiting  Germany,  the  Mecca  of 
the  ambitious  American  student  of  music. 
Through  the  munificent  liberality  of  an  elder 
brother,  Dr.  S.  O.  Richardson,  whose  gene- 
rosity is  as  proverbial  as  his  wealth,  and  who 
from  the  commencement  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  brother's  kindly  care,  young  Richardson  was  enabled  to 
visit  Germany,  and  take  lessons  of  the  great  masters.    In  a  letter 
from  Lcipsic,  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  con- 
fessed after  his  first  lesson  of  Mochclles,  the  professor  of  the  Leip- 
sic  Conservatoire,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  music — a  proof  of 
the  modesty  which  ever  accompanies  real  merit.    He  remained  in 
Lcipsic  about  a  year,  and  during  that  time  he  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  performance  of  first  class  operas  and 
concerts,  thereby  familiarizing  the  car  to  the  most  classical  music, 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  musical  knowledge  that  never  requires 
rebuilding.    From  thence  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  became  a  pu- 
pil of  Carl  Mayer,  then  pianist  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  style  of  playing,  remarkably  brilliant  and 
fascinating.    While  here,  he  made  great  progress  in  the  niceties  of 
his  profession,  and  was  a  close  and  attentive  pupil,  which  made 
him  a  favorite  with  Mayer,  who  bestowed  unusual  care  on  his  in- 
struction.   Leaving  Dresden,  he  went  to  Prague,  and  commenced 
taking  lessons  of  Dreyschock,  who  is  universally  acknowledged,  so 
far  as  executive  talent  is  concerned,  to  be  at  the  head  of  living 


pianists.  While  with  Dreyschock,  a  new  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
possess  him  ;  he  had  at  last  found  out  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
the  piano — those  startling  and  overwhelming  effects  in  which 
Dreyschock  is  unrivalled,  and  which  have  won  him  his  great  pop- 
ularity as  a  concert  performer.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  he  would  practise  at  the  piano  nine,  ten,  and 
even  twelve  hours  a  day.  In  fact,  owing  to  such  excessive  daily 
practice,  his  wrist  and  fingers  began  to  suffer,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  moderate  his  zeal  within  reasonable  hounds.  He  re- 
mained with  Dreyschock  nearly  two  years,  and  when  he  left  him 
to  go  to  Paris,  he  carried  a  good  portion  of  the  MS.  of  "  The  Mod- 
ern School  for  the  Piano  Forte,"  which  he  was  then  writing.  In 
Paris,  he  took  lessons  of  Charles  Voss  and  Stephen  Heller,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  peculiar  styles  and  capabilities  of 
those  celebrated  pianists ;  and  in  his  instruction  book  he  has  inge- 
niously embodied  the  styles  of  all  the  most  noted  pianists  of  the 
day,  besides  showing,  in  a  series  of  plates,  a  complete  anatomy  of 
the  hand  and  arm — "the  manner  in  which  the  muscles  operate,  and 
wherein  exists  their  chief  power  and  capabilities  in  playing  the 


piano.  The  advantage  of  this  new  feature, 
which  was  entirely  original  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son, was  discovered  through  the  use  of  "  fin- 
ger machines  "  invented  by  himself.  This  fea- 
ture has  greatly  enhanced  the  popularity  of  the 
work  as  an  instruction  book.  In  fact,  since  he 
first  commenced  the  study  of  music,  he  has  la- 
bored unceasingly  to  discover  the  quickest 
method  of  gaining  the  greatest  execution  on 
his  favorite  instrument.  After  Mr.  Richardson 
had  finished  his  instruction  lx>ok,  he  went  to 
Prague  and  submitted  the  work  to  Dreys- 
chock's  inspection,  who  could  hardly  realize 
the  fact  that,  by  a  few  ingenious  exercises, 
those  difficulties  he  had  been  years  in  learning 
to  accomplish,  were  now  brought  within  the 
power  of  every  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity. 
He  gave  him  his  recommendation,  and  also 
sat  for  a  photograph,  as  "  a  correct  position 
at  the  piano,"  hoth  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  work.  Besides  the  above  instruction  took 
Mr.  Richardson  is  the  author  of  several  other 
compositions.  The  Grand  March)  de  Bravura 
has  perhaps  thus  far  been  the  most  popular. 
It  was  first  published  in  Paris,  where  it  met 
with  great  success  and  a  large  sale ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  composition 
from  the  pen  of  an  American  published  in 
that  city.  During  his  absence  abroad,  he  was 
a  correspondent  for  six  different  newspapers, 
and  his  letters  invariably  displayed  great  de- 
scriptive talent,  keen  observation  of  human 
nature,  and  a  highly  cultivated  artistic  taste, 
seldom  witnessed  in  one  so  young.  His  mu- 
sical criticisms  were  among  the  best,  and  ho 
never  allowed  friendship  or  prejudice  to  in- 
fluence his  pen.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing 
a  music  store  on  a  scale  never  before  attempt- 
ed, cither  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  It 
was  to  unite  with  our  own  American  publica- 
tions all  the  publications  of  the  European 
houses.  He  again  visited  Europe  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  different  publishers  for 
a  complete  collection  of  all  their  publications, 
and  returned  in  the  fall  of  1 853,  and  on  the 
20th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  "  Musi- 
cal Exchange  "  was  opened  ;  and  now,  visit 
it  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  you 
will  hear  music  from  well-known  concert  giv- 
ers, as  well  as  from  less  talented  amateurs, 
who  make  the  place  a  daily  resort  to  purchase 
their  music  and  read  the  musical  journals  of 
Europe  and  our  own  country,  which  may  al- 
ways be  found  on  file,  for  the  use  of  the  patrons.  Mr.  Richardson 
unites  good  business  ability  with  professional  talent  of  the  highest 
order  ;  and  the  same  energy  which  he  formerly  devoted  to  profes- 
sional study,  is  now  given  to  his  business  pursuits.  In  his  daily 
communication  with  his  fellow-artists,  he  recognizes  no  distinctions, 
but  is  as  quick  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  poor  and  neglected  foreign 
musician,  as  that  of  one  whose  fame  has  been  chanted  by  the  syren 
tongue  of  popular  applause. 

PLAZA  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Plaza  of  Mexico,  with  its  costly  cathedral,  accurately  de- 
lineated in  our  engraving,  is  as  familiar  from  description  as  any 
square  in  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  capture  of  Tenochtitlan  (tho 
ancient  name  of  the  city),  cost  Qktez  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days 
in  1521  ;  more  than  three  centuries  later  it  yielded,  after  four 
severe  battles  in  the  valley,  to  the  prowess  of  American  troops. 
This  very  plaza  before  us  witnessed  the  triumphant  entry  of  our 
army  under  the  gallant  Scott.  Mexico  is  the  most  magnificent 
city  in  America. 


GRAND  PLAZA,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.) 
THE  SHADED  PORCH. 

BV  EVELINA  ■ .  F.  BKNJAMIIf . 

My  favorite  haunt  is  the  shaded  porch, 

AVhen  the  sumimr  sun  is  shining; 
With  roses  red.  and  wild  woodbine 

Thickly  round  its  columns  twining; 
There  the  fire-bird  swings  in  the  maple  bonghs 

That  Ming  such  coolness  over, 
In  their  shade  till  noon  the  dewdrops  rest 

On  the  daisies  and  the  clover. 

And  at  eve.  when  the  sun's  laxt  golden  ray 

Is  aslant  on  the  pine  trees  falling, 
AVhen  shadows  gather  amid  the  leaves, 

And  my  heart  on  thine  is  calling. 
There  I  love  to  sit.  while  memory's  hand 

Is  the  grave  of  the  pagl  unsealing, 
And  !ts  I  gaze  on  the  shapes  that  ri*e, 

To  the  future  I  look  for  healing. 

And  then  afar,  on  hill  and  glen. 

My  thoughts  to  thee  are  wending. 
And  I  ch^at  my  heart  till  I  seem  to  hear 

Thy  tones  with  the  night-wind  blending; 
But  I  dream  in  vain;  the  breeze  goes  by, 

Hearing  to  thee  my  greeting, 
And  I  sit  alone  in  the  shaded  porch, 

Waves  of  thought  o'er  my  spirit  beating. 


[Written  for  Ballon  s  Pictorial  ] 

FIDELITY  AND  PRINCIPLE, 

BV  WILLIAM  C03I8TOCK. 

WldOWed  wife  nnd  married  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer  and  betrayed. — Scott. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  on  board  the  frigate  B  , 

while  lying  at  Callao,  port  of  Limn,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  noon.  The  sun  lav  hot  upon  the  spar- 
deck.  The  after  guard  and  forecastle-men  were  loitering  about, 
some  seated  between  the  guns,  engaged  in  reading,  mending  their 
clothes,  or  in  desultory  conversation  ;  the  topmen  aloft  reclined 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  lower  mast  heads,  while  the  officers,  pro- 
tected by  the  awning  over  the  quarter  deck,  were  gathered  about 
the  capstan,  discussing  some  subject  connected  with  their  profes- 
sion. 

On  the  gun-deck  the  waistcrs  were  growling,  as  usual,  at  some 
trivial  duty  that  they  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  ;  while  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cabousc  was  occupied,  on  the  starboard  side, 
by  several  old  salts,  with  short  black  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and 
heads  partly  sunk  between  their  shoulders,  who  were,  doubtless, 
wondering  that  any  man  should  be  dissatisfied  with  this  sublu- 
nary existence,  who  could  get  a  plenty  of  grog  and  tobacco. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cabouse,  between  two  of  the  forward 
guns,  were  some  half  dozen  blue  jackets,  with  manacles  on  their 
limbs,  and  in  front  of  whorri  a  gray-backed  marine,  with  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  marchc<T  listlessly  to  and  fro.  The  men 
in  bonds  had  remained  on  shore  several  hours  without  permission, 
and  while  then-,  had  committed  some  trespass  and  got  into  trouble 
with  the  natives.  There  were  seven  of  the  delinquents  in  all. 
Six  of  them  were  ironed  in  "  the  brig,"  and  guarded  by  the  ma- 
rine ;  while  the  seventh — no  human  hand  could  harm  him  more. 

Looking  aft,  you  might  have  seen,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  a  genteel  figure,  with  one  hand  in  his  vest  and  the 
other  swinging  carelessly  at  his  side,  as  he  walked  fore  and  aft, 
scarcely  even  looking  at  the  hands,  and  apparently  uninterested 
in  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  This  was  the  commodore  of 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific.    Our  frigate  was  the  flag-ship. 

But  the  commodore  was  not  the  only  interesting  object  there. 
About  midway,  between  the  mainmast  and  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
there  lay,  upon  a  low  table,  a  heap,  some  six  feet  in  length,  envel- 
oped by  the  glorious  bunting,  the  starry  banner  of  the  country. 

This  was  the  body  of  a  weather-beaten  tar,  who  had  seen  much 
service,  and  who  was  with  Porter  when  engaged  in  his  desperate 
tight  with  the  Cherub  and  Phicbe,  in  a  little  bay  near  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso.  He  had  been  twice  wrecked,  twice  in  battle,  and 
had  escaped  many  oilier  dangers,  to  be  finally  killed  in  a  drunken 
brawl  at  Callao.  His  body  was  covered  wiih  gashes,  indicted  by 
the  knives  of  the  native  cholans ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  six  com- 
panions had  scarcely  received  a  wound. 

The  stiffened  corse  was  now  stretched  on  the  gun-deck,  and  the 
commodore  was  passing  it  in  his  walks,  without  seeming  to  be 
conscious  of  its  presence,  until  a  small  midshipman  ran  down  the 
after-ladder  and  said  something  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  The  com- 
modore then  turned,  and  having  given  a  hasty  glance  at  the  body, 
went  upon  deck. 

It  was  then  perceived  that  one  of  the  ship's  cutters  had  just 
arrived.  A  lady,  richly  dressed,  was  banded  over  the  side,  during 
which  ceremony  the  officiousncss  of  the  officers  was  such  that  the 
fair  visitor  narrowly  escaped  tumbling  over  one  midshipman  and 
running  down  another.  The  commodore  was,  however,  on  deck 
in  time  to  give  her  a  welcome.  He  then  carefully  led  her  down 
the  ladder.  They  approached  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
commodore  gave  orders  to  uncover  the  corse. 

As  soon  as  the  features  of  the  dead  were  revealed,  the  lady  gave 
n  slight  start.  Then  she  stood  gazing  upon  the  stony  face  for 
several  minutes,  with  the  keenest  anguish  imprinted  on  her  pallid 
features.  With  a  trembling  hand,  she  placed  a  white  rose  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deceased.  She  then  stooped  down  and  touched  her 
lips  U  his  forehead,  after  which  she  immediately  turned  to  the 
commodore.  He  led  her,  silently,  to  the  spar-deck,  and  she  passed 
over  the  side  into  the  boat,  which  had  been  manned  and  was  wait- 


ing for  her.  The  seamen  who  pulled  her  to  the  shore  reported 
that  she  never  spoke  after  leaving  the  frigate.  Her  features  re- 
mained as  pale  as  snow.  On  arriving  at  the  beach,  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  for  her ;  she  entered  it,  and  was  driven  in  the  direction 
of  Lima. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  ship's  company 
at  witnessing  these  movements,  and'thc  officers  were  quite  as  much 
mystified  as  the  crew.  The  commodore  was  evidently  the  only 
person  in  the  squadron  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter.  The 
name  of  the  deceased  was  Brady,  a  clever  fellow,  indeed,  and  a 
good  sailor,  but  nothing  more.  That  a  lady,  who  evidently  mov- 
ed in  the  higher  walks  of  society,  should  have  evinced  so  much 
grief  at  the  death  of  the  hardy  tar,  especially  when  nobody  had 
ever  heard  him  speak  of  any  such  lady,  was  wholly  unaccountable 
to  us  all. 

This  affair  formed  a  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the 
whole  squadron,  for  many  months.  The  officers  made  inquiries 
in  the  city  of  Lima,  but  could  only  learn  that  an  American  lady- 
arrived  there  about  the  time  that  we  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and 
that  she  abruptly  left  for  the  United  States,  immediately  after  vis- 
iting our  BngatjB, 

Seveial  years  afterward,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  young 
Philadelphian,  who  threw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The  mys- 
terious lady  was  a  near  relative  of  his.  It  appeared  that  our  ship" 
mat  •,  Brady,  lived  originally  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  there 
known  as  a  young  merchant  of  much  promise,  esteemed  for  bis 
probity,  |  ru  !ence  and  sagacity.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  remarkable  accomplishment-.  She 
was  also  a  person  of  fixed  principles,  incapable  of  swerving  from 
any  course  which  she  believed  to  be  right.  This  firmness  of  re- 
solve arose  from  no  want  of  tenderness.  She  could  make  anv 
sacrifice  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  others,  except  the  sacrifice 
of  right.    There  she  was  impregnable. 

The  two  lovers  were  deeply  devoted  in  their  attachment.  Their 
love  was  planted  on  esteem.  They  entertained  for  each  other  the 
highest  respect,  as  well  as  the  most  passionate  admiration.  The 
wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  their  mutual  friends  regarded  the 
match  as  a  most  proper  one.  They  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
by  Heaven  to  mingle  their  destinies  together. 

Brady  bad  a  female  cousin  who  had,  from  the  first,  looked  upon 
this  union  with  jaundiced  eyes.  Although  deficient  in  all  those 
qualities  which  he  deemed  indispensable  in  a  wife,  she  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  Brady  could  not  sec  her  without  becoming 
smitten  by  her  superior  beauty  and  fashionable  manners. 

As  the  day  approached  for  the  nuptials,  the  cousin  grew  moody 
and  thoughtful ;  but  her  most  intimate  companions  never  suspect- 
ed the  turn  which.hcr  envy  had  taken.  Brady  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  town  on  business,  and  to  be  absent  several  weeks. 
On  his  return  the  marriage  was  to  take  place. 

During  his  absence,  strange  reports  had  been  circulated  about 
Brady's  intended,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  found  an 
anonymous  letter  on  his  desk,  which  spoke  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  of  the  young  lady's  misconduct.  The  name  of  the  man 
was  not  given,  but  it  was  stated  that  her  intercourse  with  him  had 
been  more  than  imprudent. 

In  the  evening,  Brady  called  upon  her  whom  he  so  truly  loved, 
and  presented  her  with  the  foul  epistle,  expressing,  at  the  same 

lime,  his  contempt  for  the  villain  who  wrote  it.    Miss  B  read 

the  letter,  and  laid  it  aside  with  a  calm  smile,  but  without  making 
any  remark.  Brady  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had 
made  a  few  indignant  observations  upon  the  malice  of  the  writer. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  she  immediately  began  to  converse  upon 
some  other  theme,  and  her  lover  soon  forgot  the  unpleasant  sub- 
ject. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  he  perceived  that  when  his  friends 
met  him,  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  his  countenance  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  To  one  of  them  he  mentioned  the  fact,  and  then  Brady 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  slanderous  reports  which  were  flv- 
ing  about,  anil  which  had  already  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
reputation  of  Miss  B  . 

Brady  questioned  his  friend  closely,  and  made  many  other  at- 
tempts to  trace  these  reports  to  the  fountain  head.  In  that  he 
failed.  The  next  time  that  he  saw  Miss  B  ,  she  soon  discov- 
ered an  ominous  reserve  in  his  manner.  She  demanded  the  rea- 
son of  this  change,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  had  heard  certain 
charges  made  against  her,  which  were  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
anonymous  letter.  "  Of  course,"  added  he,  "  I  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  these  malicious  reports." 

Still  Miss  B          made  no  attempt  to  exculpate  herself,  and 

conversed  freely  on  other  topics.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  her 
lover  was  becoming  uneasy,  and,  at  length,  he  ventured  to  impure, 
in  a  tone  of  affected  carelessness,  whether  she  had  been  to  New 
York  with  her  father,  or  any  other  gentleman,  during  his  absence 
from  the  city. 

"  Leave  me  I"  cried  Miss  B  ,  promptly.    "  Leave  me,  Mr. 

Brady.  The  man  who  can,  for  a  single  moment,  be  influenced 
by  slanderous  reports,  before  marriage,  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
her  whom  he  has  doubted,  after  the  union  is  consummated." 

"  But  Kli/.a,  my  dear,  you  do  not  suppose — " 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  interrupted  Miss  B  ,  rising,  with 

the  paleness  of  death  on  her  features,  and  retiring  at  once  to  her 
chamber. 

Brady  sat  ten  minutes  as  if  turned  to  stone.  His  features  then 
began  to  relax,  and  with  a  smile,  he  said  :  "Pshaw!  lovers'  quar- 
rels !  what  a  fool  I  am  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart  !  These  things 
always  happen  between  engaged  parties.  But  I  must  be  more 
careful  in  future.  I  will  now  go  home,  and  write  her  a  letter  of 
explanation.  When  she  knows  the  true  state  of  the  case — yet  she 
is  no  common  woman — and,  after  all,  conscious  guilt — yes,  con- 
scious guilt  would  act  thai,  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation. 


Is  it  not  an  ingenious  way  to  avoid  the  prolic  *  To  assume  the 
air  of  offended  virtue— often  done  by  the  most  nbandoncd,— she 
would  have  me  marry  her  without  an  explanation,  and  then— O, 
then— how  she  could  retort— could  say,  '  I  never  told  you  that  I 
was  innocent,"— must  beware  of  that  trap.  But  no ;  I  believe  her 
innocent;  and  did  it  become  me  to  doubt  her — her — what  ?  my 
Elian  I  doubt  her  i  O,  it  was  most  vile;  I'll  send  h-:r  a  letter; 
I'll  use  such  terms  as  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone— confess  my 
error — contrition — cause  the  pearly  tears  to  start  from  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  she  will  love  me  more  than  ever!" 

Sanguine  was  his  conviction  that  a  woman  who  truly  loved  him 
would  lie  unable  to  resist  his  application  for  pardon. 

Deceitful  is  the  heart  of  man.  In  the  very  moment  that  Brady 
was  penning  this  repentant  epistle,  he  was  secretly  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  instituting  such  inquiries  as  should  assure  him 

of  Miss  B  's  innocence,  before  he  ventured  to  trust  his  honor 

in  her  keeping  by  making  her  his  wife. 

The  letter  was  sent,  and  the  messenger  brought  it  hack  unopened. 
"  Was  she  not  at  home  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lady  was  at  home ;  but  she  knew  the  handwriting, 
and  said  that  she  could  receive  nothing  from  you." 

We,  who  have  known  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  Bradv,  must 

justify  the  inexorable  resolve  of  Miss  B  ;  but  the  world,  who 

knew  him  only  as  a  desponding  lover,  thought  she  deserved  to  die 
an  old  maid,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  her  cruelty. 

The  warm  sympathy  of  his  friends,  who  universally  condemned 

the  conduct  of  Miss  B  ,  supported  Brady's  spirit  for  a  time, 

and  the  serious  doubts  which  they  instilled  into  him,  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  beloved  object,  prevented  his  making  a  second  attempt 
at  shaking  her  resolution. 

Of  nil  the  friends  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Brady  in  the  hour  of 
his  distress,  the  most  attentive  and  affectionate  was  his  fair  cousin. 
He  was  tmehed  by  the  gentleness  of  her  manner,  the  soothing 
sweetness  of  her  tones,  and  the  tact  which  she  displayed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  all  those  little  arts  which  woman  knows  how  to  play 
off  so  well,  when  heartily  engaged  in  beguiling  the  grief  of  another. 
He  had  never  supposed  that  his  cousin  was  capable  of  so  much 
disinterested  Idndnus.  He  grew  fond  of  her  society ;  to  rest  his 
lacerated  heart  upon  the  soft  down  of  her  sympathizing  bosom 
was  a  luxury  that  he  could  not  dispense  with,  and  a  comparison 

between  his  cousin  Flora  and  the  hard,  unfeeling  Eliza  B  

gave  overwhelming  odds  in  favor  of  the  former  beauty. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  vast  discrepancies  between  the  two 
young  ladies,  which  Brady  would  have  noted  under  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  now  he  was  all  sorrow,  and  Flora  was  all  consolation. 
If  his  eyes  were  blinded,  however,  his  heart  was  not  wholly  so, 
for  he  felt  "  like  a  guilty  thing  "  when  he  finally  put  "the  momen- 
tous question  "  to  his  cousin  Flora.  She  cast  down  her  eves,  and 
acted  the  part  necessary  on  such  occasions  with  the  most  becom- 
ing modesty  and  indecision,  but  ended  by  accepting  the  offer. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  wedding,  and  the  noise  of  Bra- 
dy's nuptials  with  Flora  M  was  limited  about  the  fashionable 

portion  of  the  city.  It  was  then  that  Brady  received  the  follow- 
ing note : 

"  Will  Mr.  Brady  favor  the  undersigned  with  a  brief  interview 
as  soon  as  he  is  at  leisure  ?  Eliza  B  ." 

"  Amazement !"  cried  Brady,  letting  the  paper  fall  to  the 
ground  in  his  agitation  ;  "  this  woman,  who  refused  even  to  read 
a  letter  of  mine,  now  sues  for  a  personal  interview !  We  are  in 
luck.  Ha!  ha!  she  has  heard  of  my  intended  marriage,  and  her 
resolution  gives  way.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Scarcely  have 
I  made  sure  of  one  sweet  angel,  than  another  comes  unbidden  to 
fling  herself  into  my  arms  !  Well — but — there  are  some  explana- 
tions to  be  made,  for  Eliza's  reputation  has  suffered  ;  no  matter,  I 
am  all  impatience  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  funny  reaction  in  a 
mind  so  sternly  framed," — and  the  young  man  hurried  off  towards 
Chestnut  Street,  humming,  as  he  went : 

"  How  happy  could  I  be 
Were  either  dear  charmer  away !"' 

When  he  entered  the  well-known  house,  and  his  eye  was  greeted 
by  the  once  familiar  objects  in  the  hall,  he  felt  that  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  the  queenly  creature  whose  presence 
he  was  seeking.  But  there  was  little  time  for  reflection.  Eliza 
met  him  on  his  entrance,  and  led  him  to  a  private  apartment. 
"  My  dearest  Eliza — " 

"  Pray  cease,  and  sit  down,"  interrupted  she. 
The  composed  and  decided  tone  in  which  she  uttered  these  few 
words  sent  an  ice-liolt  to  his  heart. 

"  I  learn,  Mr.  Brady,  that  you  contemplate  .1  union  with  your 
cousin  Flora.    Now,  sir,  do  you  know  who  wrote  this  letter?" 

"  No— certainly  not.  It  is  anonymous,  and  relates  to  certain 
reports — " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  you  presented  it  to  me,  one  evening,  and  I  preserved 
it  purposely,  for  the  writer  is  well  known  to  me." 

"  To  you  .'    Astonishing  !    Name  the  wretch,  anil  I  will — " 
"  You  will  marry  the  one  who  dictated  it  all — is  not  Ifuit  w  hat 

you  would  say  I" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  explain  !" 

"  I  will,"  returned  Eliza,  calmly.  "I  knew  the  handwriting  at 
the  first  glance.  It  was  written  by  a  certain  widow,  or,  rather, 
one  who  passes  for  a  widow,  for  she  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band. This  widow  is  an  intimate  friend  of  your  cousin  Flora, 
and  the  language  of  the  letter  is  that  of  your  affianced  bride." 

"  O  stupid  !"  ejaculated  the  young  man.  "  I  recollect ;  this  ac- 
counts for  all.  Everything  is  now  made  plain.  Monster!  I  liavo 
often  been  mystified  by  the  conduct  of  my  cousin,  and  only  yester- 
day I  came  suddenly  upon  her  while  in  conversation  with  that 
same  widow.  Both  started,  and  my  cousin  looked  much  agitated. 
The  '  widow '  gavo  me  a  glance,  as  she  retired  from  the  apartment, 
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that  has  dwelt  unpleasantly  upon  my  memory  ever  since.  Now  I 
grace  those  injurious  reports  to  the  right  source.  How  weak  I 
have  hecn  !  Nothing  is  now  left  for  ine  but  to — "  He  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Miss  B  . 

"Rise,  sir!"    cried  the  young  lady.    "Our  interview  is  over." 

"  O,  Eliza  !  you  cannot  have  forgotten — " 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing,  sir.  Nay,  I  love  you  still,  and  shall 
suffer  far  more  acutely,  until  the  day  of  my  release  from  earthly 
sorrow, — far  more  acutely  than  yourself.  But  wc  can  never  be 
united,  and  unless,  as  in  the  present  case, an  interview  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  preserve  you  from  some  terrible  misfortune,  we 
must  never  meet  more.  I  shall,  however,  watch  over  your  wel- 
fare. The  proof  of  my  undying  regard  will  lie  shown  by  making 
myself  serviceable  to  you  on  every  occasion,  where  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  I  pity  and  love  you  !"  For  a  moment  she  piused  ;  there 
was  an  almost  imperceptible  softening  in  her  tone  ;  "  and  be  as- 
sured that  if  I  was  not  firmly  persuaded  that  our  union  would  be 
unfortunate  to  yourself,  I  would  gladly  renew  our  intercourse." 

"  How  can  you  imagine  that  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart — " 

"  Mr.  Brady,  the  man  who  has  once  doubted  the  truth  and  vir- 
tue of  a  woman,  has  given  the  most  unanswerable  proof  that  he 
can  never  be  happy  with  her.    Farewell !" 

Miss  B  left  the  room,  and  Brady  felt  that  he  had  seen  her 

for  the  last  time.  What  a  change  a  few  brief  moments  had 
wrought ! 

Stunned  and  not  knowing  whither  his  footsteps  tended,  the  un- 
happy lover  wandered  into  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  infested 
by  blacklegs  of  the  fashionable  stamp — young  men  of  family,  and 
some  of  them  possessed  of  ample  means.  One  of  these,  who  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  with  Brady,  but  whom  the  latter  had 
avoided  of  late  years,  slapped  our  hero  on  the  back  and  cried  : 

"  Hallo,  Brady !  in  the  dumps  to-day  ?  What  ho  !  cheer  up, 
man !" 

Brady  looked  up.  A  cheerful  face  met  his  glance.  Brilliant, 
laughing  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  kind- 
ly recognition. 

"  Where  do  you  hide  yourself?  Not  seen  you  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  That's  not  the  way  to  live ;  don't  wonder  you  are 
blue.  Live  while  you  can,  and  take  sorrow  on  the  let  alone  prin- 
ciple.   Come,  now,  you're  in  love,  I  dare  say." 

Wc  must  not  repeat  all  that  was  said  on  that  occasion ;  but 
Brady  was  open  to  sympathy,  and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing champagne  with  Munson.  He  was  soon  afterward  intro- 
duced to  certain  celebrated  beauties  by  his  new  friends.  Reckless 
— perfectly  reckless  of  consequences,  poor  Brady  learned  to  drink 
and  play.  The  shock  which  he  had  received  was  too  much  for  an 
ardent  mind  like  his,  and  he  became  unsettled,  neglectful  of  busi- 
ness, and  fond  of  excitement. 

While  his  money  lasted,  he  maintained  a  decent  appearance 
among  his  former  friends,  and  it  was  not  till  his  bankruptcy  was 
announced  that  even  Eliza  B  suspected  the  extravagances  in- 
to which  he  had  been  led.  Before  she  had  recovered  from  the  sad 
announcement,  she  learned  that  he  had  left  the  country. 

Miss  B  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  as  soon  as  she 

discovered  that  her  late  lover  was  a  penniless  wanderer  in  foreign 
lands,  she  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  follow  and  aid  him  with  her 
purse. 

Wc  will  not  follow  them  in  their  peregrinations.  Accompanied 
by  an  aged  Englishman,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  her  father, 
Eliza  was  near  the  unhappy  lover  during  all  the  varied  scenes 
through  which  he  subsequently  passed,  and  in  moments  of  adver- 
sity, sudden  relief  came  to  him  from  unknown  sources.  Strangers 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  offered  him  the  means  of  establishing 
himself  in  respectable  business.  When  in  prison,  and  hopeless  of 
escape,  he  was  supplied  with  the  most  rare  delicacies,  and  his  situ- 
ation rendered  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  often  wondered  at 
these  things,  but  never  suspected  that  a  guardian  angel  was  near, 
that  the  eye  of  measureless  love  was  ever  fixed  upon  him,  and  that 
all  bis  hardships  were  observed  and  some  of  them  even  shared  by 
the  beautiful  Eliza  B  . 

Even  in  the  terrible  engagement  between  the  Essex  and  two 
British  men-of-war,  the  faithful  girl,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a 
Spanish  maiden,  beheld  the  whole  affair  from  the  top  of  an  adja- 
cent hill,  imploring  Heaven,  at  the  discharge  of  every  broadside, 
that  her  lover  might  escape  unharmed.  Little  did  Brady  suspect 
that,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  Essex  Jr.,  the 
beloved  of  his  heart  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel. 

All  that  Eliza  could  do  for  her  lover,  did  not  suffice  to  change 
his  mode  of  life.  When  he  received  money,  he  spent  it  among 
his  shipmates.    He  was  utterly  reckless  and  improvident. 

This  was  the  man  whose  dead  body  lay  upon  the  gun-deck  of 

the  frigate  B  ,  and  Eliza  was  the  lady  who  came  on  board  to 

tak;  her  final  leave  of  our  gallant  but  reckless  shipmate. 

Eliza  did  not  long  survive  her  lover.  On  her  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, after  the  decease  of  poor  Brady,  she  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
condition — a  state  rather  of  stupefaction  than  of  melancholy,  from 
which  her  physicians  could  only  arouse  her  by  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Brady.  She  would  then  open  her  eyes,  glance  around 
the  apartment,  and  relapse  quickly  into  her  former  state.  Thus 
she  remained  several  weeks,  when  she  quietly  expired. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 
The  Russian  language  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  world ;  it  is  soft  and  agreeable  in  sound,  and  has 
not  the  defect  of  the  Italian  in  being  too  effeminate  ;  it  contains 
many  words  that  express  the  same  ideas.  If  ever  a  Sclavonic 
Milton  or  Shakspcare  arise,  he  will  find  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
in  his  native  tongue  wherewith  to  express  his  thoughts ;  but,  at 
present,  there  is  scarcely  any  national,  literature,  owing  to  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  govern  mcnt.  The  principal  Russian 
authors  are  Poushkin,  the  poet,  Coramasin,  the  historian,  and 
Krilolf,  the  writer  of  fables. — Journal  </c.v  Debuts. 


[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

BY    TVVLOtl    J.  HUNT. 

Ami  tiie  multitude  said,  this  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  0  llilec.  

Matt.  21 :  11. 

The  noonday  sun,  o"cr  Olivet,  his  golden  beams  had  shed, 

And  not  a  cloudlet  tarnished  the  welkin  blue  b'erhoa  1 ; 

The  light  breeze  through  the  olive  groves  came  sighing  soft  an  I  low, 

While  watch-towers,  spires  and  minarets  lay  gleaming  fir  below. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  palm-trees  looming  high, 
And  Ben  Binnom'a  rocky  vale  lay  stretched  beneath  the  eye; 
Sweet  perfumes  from  orange  groves  where  Kedron's  brook  doth  flow, 
And  myrtle  blossoms  from  the  hills  and  Gihon's  Streamlet  blow. 

Jerusalem,  proud  city  of  the  chosen  men  of  Ood, 
Thou  whose  streets  anil  marble  courts  the  ancient  prophets  trod; 
Daughter  of  Zion,  fear  thee  not,  for  meekly  comes  thy  king, 
Ilosanna  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  loud  let  his  praises  ring. 

Behold  upon  an  ass's  colt,  in  meek  humility, 

The  Inly  teacher  dotb  approach  with  mild  ser.-nity; 

Thus  rode  the  Saviour  calmly  on  from  Olivet's  cool  shades, 

Unto  Jerusalem's  golden  gate,  that  looketh  towards  Bethphage. 

They  strew  their  garments  in  his  path,  and  loud  hosannas  siug, 
From  Gethsemane  to  Garcb's  height  his  praise  re-echoing; 
The  multitudes  pilm  branches  wave,  with  leaves  of  emerald  green, 
Blessed  is  he,  God's  prophet,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Nazarene. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  BEST  OF  SONS  AND  BROTHERS. 

BT  ELLEN  ALICE  MORI  ART  V. 

The  best  of  sons  and  brothers,  every  one  said  he  was,  and 
what  every  one  says  must  be  right.  And  I  wotdd  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  think  of  disputing  Fred  Allingham's  claim 
to  a  title  so  richly  merited  by  him,  so  well  bestowed  by  his  friends. 
Since  his  father's  decease,  Fred  had  been  the  sole  support  of  his 
mother  and  little  brothers  ;  his  salary  as  head  book-keeper  in  an 
extensive  East  India  house  enabling  him  to  do  so  comfortably 
and  respectably.  And  it  was  a  pleasant,  yes,  a  beautiful  sight,  to 
see  his  touching  reverence  to  that  widowed  mother,  his  affection- 
ate tenderness  to  the  little  ones  to  whom  he  filled  the  lost  parent's 
place.    God  bless  all  others  like  him ! 

No  wonder  then  that  all  who  knew  him  esteemed  and  praised 
him,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  pretty  Lilian  Stanficld  fluttered  it- 
self into  pleased  excitement,  when  her  father,  which  he  often  did, 
said  he  would  bring  home  his  favorite  clerk  to  dine  and  pass  the 
evening  with  them. 

Of  Miss  Stanfield's  preference,  Fred  was  unaware  until  a  sly 
allusion  to  it  had  been  made  by  one  of  his  fellow  clerks,  and  that 
night  he  remained  last  and  long  in  the  office  ;  before  him  the 
records  of  her  father's  wealth,  around  him  its  evidences,  asking 
his  heart  if  it  returned  the  affection  that  at  once  made  it  happy 
and  miserable.  And  with  a  sigh  of  pride  and  pain,  his  heart  ac- 
knowledged how  long,  how  devotedly  it  had  cherished  every  smile, 
every  word  of  Miss  Stanfield,  until  they  had  become  necessary  to 
its  happiness. 

"  This  will  never  do,  Fred,"  said  honor  to  him,  as  he  walked 
home,  "  this  will  never  do.  If  Miss  Stanfield  loves  you — "  and 
the  recollection  of  a  downcast  eye  and  blushing  cheek  made  that 
"  if "  an  intruder — "could  you  forget  all  her  father's  kindness, 
and  betray  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  you  by  making  him  un- 
happy through  his  child  '.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
you,  Fred,  and  the  estated  gentleman  who  seeks  to  win  the  rich 
merchant's  lovely  daughter,  and  whose  pretensions  to  her  hand 
are  sanctioned  with  gratification  and  pride  by  her  flattered  father. 
You  must  stay  away,  Fred." 

And  Fred  followed  honor's  injunction,  resolutely  declining, 
after  that  night,  Mr.  Stanfield's  kindly-meant  and  often-repeated 
invitations. 

Two  months  passed  away,  and  one  evening  as  Fred  and  his 
mother  were  seated  in  their  little  parlor,  he  laid  aside  the  book 
which  he  had  been  reading,  saying,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he 
did  so  : 

"  Can  you  spare  my  society  for  two  or  three  years,  mother'!" 

Mrs.  Alliugham  looked  up  from  her  needle-work  with  a  glance 
of  inquiring  surprise. 

"Our  manager  in  India  is  about  returning  home,  and  I  have 
offered  to  supply  his  place.  There  is  a  fine  salary  attached  to  it, 
and  a  prospect  of  partnership.  You  have  no  objection  to  my 
going,  mother  ?  It  is  an  opening  to  a  future  prosperity  from  which 
I  ought  not  to  turn  aside." 

"  You  are  joking,  Fred." 

"Indeed,  I  am  not,"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  And  if  you  knew, 
dear  mother,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  my  going  from 
England  for  a  while — a  duty — " 

lint  bis  mother  was  at  his  side  and  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  O,  my  dear  boy,  I  understand  your  motive.  1  comprehend 
it  now." 

"  And  you  appreciate,  mother  !" 
"Too  well,  my  dear,  but  I  cannot  part  with  you." 
"  You  know,  then,  that  I  love  Miss  Stanfield  i" 
"  I  have  long  known  it,"  she  answered. 

"  How  bitterly  I  hoped,"  Fred  continued,  gloomily,  "  that  my 
apparent  indifference  would  chill  whatever  regard  she  bore  for 
me,  but  to-day,  when  she  came  to  the  office,  my  heart  knew  too 
well  how  to  interpret  the  eloquent  language  of  her  sweet  dark 
eyes.  If  I  go,  Miss  Stanficld  will  forget  this  misplaced  attach- 
ment, and  during  my  absence,  will  undoubtedly  wed  one  her 


equal  in  fortune.  Then  I  would  come  back  to  you,  mother,  and 
you  would  be  prouder  of  your  son,  who  sacrificed  !o  honor  the 
tender  dream  of  his  heart,  in  the  glory  of  whose  realization  he 
might  have  walked  through  liL-  a  blessed  and  happy  man — than 
if  he  was  the  husband  of  her  he  loves,  and  the  unacknowledged 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Stanfield." 

Three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  the  vessel  in  which  Fred 
was  to  sail  was  waiting  for  a  favoring  brceezc  to  waft  her  on  her 
way,  and  Fred  with  his  mother  was  driving  toward  Mr.  Stanfield's 
residence,  to  pass  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  where  so  many  hap- 
pier ones  had  bloomed  for  him,  like  beautiful  flowers,  leaving  the 
fragrance  of  their  memory  behind. 

When  Lilian  advanced  to  meet  them,  as  they  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, both  noticed  the  paleness  of  her  fair  young  cheeks,  the 
cloud  dimming  the  lustre  of  her  bright  eyes. 

"  My  pet  lus  met  a  sad  loss  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Stanfield,  excus- 
ingly,  as  the  poor  girl  blurid  'red  sadly  at  the  dinner-table.  "  Her 
little  starling  has  flown  away.  You  remember  it,  Frederick  ?  It 
called  your  name  frequently — '  Pretty  Fred  '  from  morning  till 
night.  Its  loss  has  grieved  my  little  girl.  She  is  not  herself  at 
all  to-day." 

Even  when  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  Lilian's  dis- 
tress became  so  apparent,  that  dejected  as  Mrs.  Alliugham  herself 
was,  she  endeavored  with  pleasant  conversation  to  dispel  the 
young  girl's  unhappiness,  but  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Fred  lingered  at  the  table. 
Business  had  been  discussed  and  a  pause  ensued,  which  Mr.  Stan- 
field after  a  while  broke  by  saying  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Frederick,  that  there  must  be  a  stronger 
motive  for  your  departure  than  the  simple  increase  of  salary.  Par- 
don me  for  mentioning  this,  but  I  have  heard  whispered  among 
t'.ic  young  gentlemen  up  at  the  office  something  about  an  unsuc- 
cessful love  affair.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  the  friendship  I  bore  for 
your  father  has  been  continued,  need  I  say  how  worthily,  to  the 
son,  and  even  at  this  late  hour,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you,  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  Fred's  heart,  an  impulse  to 
throw  aside  the  restraint  of  worldly  position,  trust  to  the  fatherly 
kindness  of  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  reveal  the  honorable  necessity  that 
was  compelling  him  to  forsake  his  home  and  his  associations,  but 
it  was  only  an  impulse  and  he  mtstjrid  it. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sirs"  he  replied,  "  hut — " 

"  But !  Ah,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stanficld,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders and  rising  to  lead  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  "  how  that  im- 
pertinent little  word  is  always  overthrowing  my  projects.  Never 
mind,  my  dear  boy,  you  deserve  to  be  happy  and  you  will  be.  I 
never  yet  saw  a  good  son  or  brother  unblessed  in  life." 

The  two  succeeding  hours  passed  dismally  away.  Mr.  Stan- 
field did  his  utmost  to  animate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  little 
group,  and  while  in  the  progress  of  an  amusing  story,  was  called 
from  the  room  to  speak  with  a  messenger  from  the  ship.  He  re- 
turned with  a  grave  face,  and  announced  that  the  vessel  was  to 
sail  in  an  hour,  and  that  Fred  was  required  on  board. 

What  made  Lilian  glide  over  to  the  window  ?  Strange  that 
the  drooping  folds  of  the  curtain  required  arranging  at  that 
particular  moment. 

"  You  have  a  long  voyage  before  you,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
field. "  But  where  is  Lilian  1  Lilian,  my  dear,"  advancing  to 
the  window  and  drawing  the  young  girl  from  its  shade,  "  wont 
you  wish  your  friend  good-by  1  What!  crying,  my  pet  ?  How 
silly,  child,  to  vex  yourself  about  a  bird  when  you  may  have  as 
man}' as  you  desire  to  make  up  its  loss.  There's  Mrs.  Ailing- 
ham  weeping,  to  be  sure,  but  for  how  great  a  cause.  Her  son, 
and  as  excellent  a  one  as  ever  lived,  is  leaving  her,  going  to  such 
an  unhealthy  place,  decidedly  unhealthy  !  The  mortality  there  is 
alarming  !  So  fatal  to  Europeans  that  climate  is !  Such  a  long 
voyage  too,  and  so  dangerous!  Why,  don't  give  way  so,  my 
dear  madam,"  he  continued,  placing  his  hand  on  Mrs.  Ailing- 
ham's  shoulder,  as  she  leaned,  weeping  bitterly,  on  Fred's  arm. 
"  It  is  really  distressing,  upon  my  word  it  is.  I  am  half  inclined 
to  cry  myself." 

Fred  gently  removed  his  mother,  and  turned  his  fine  eyes  with 
a  look  of  reproachful  surprise  on  Mr.  Stanficld. 
"  Mr.  Stanfield—" 

"  O  yes,  yes,"  interrupted  that  gentleman,  evidently  not  com- 
prehending the  reproof  conveyed  in  Fred's  tone.  "Your  moth- 
er will  stay  here  to-night.  Go  on  board  without  delay,  and  be 
careful  of  yourself,  for  a  number  die  on  the  passage.  Why,  in 
fact,  I  knew  a  young  man,  every  way  like  you  ;  hair,  eyes,  height, 
age,  every  way  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  you,  on 
whom  the  sharks  made  a  niee  dinner  when  he  was  but  two 
weeks  out." 

An  agonized  sob  from  Lilian  and  Mrs.  Alliugham  silenced 
this  unfeeling  speech.  Fred's  indignation  could  no  longer  be 
controlled. 

"  Mr.  Stanfield,"  he  passionately  cried,  "  this  language  is  cruel 
ami  unmanly.  You  have  inflicted  the  most  harrowing  pain  where, 
you  should  have  imported  consolation.  (),  sir,"  and  the  poor 
fellow's  lip  quivered  anil  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes,  "  1  did  not 
expect  this  from  you." 

"  Cruel  and  unmanly  !"  echoed  Mr.  Stanficld,  choking  with  ill 
suppressed  rage.  Is  this  the  return  you  give  me  for  all  my  kind- 
ness ;  dictating  to  me  1  You  shall  have  no  other  opportunity,  I 
assure  you.  You  no  longer  hold  a  situation  under  me.  No," 
he  continued,  speaking  rapidly  and  excitedly,  "  but  equal  to  me, 
a  partner  in  my  business,  and  a  partner  in  the  affections  of  that 
little  girl  there,  who  has  been  breaking  her  heart  ever  since  she 
heard  you  were  going  to  leave  us." 

Fred  did  not  go  to  India,  and  the  best  of  sons  and  brothers  is 
now  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
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BOUND  iniiL  WATER  CURE  INSTITUTE. 

We  present  oar  readers  with  a  fine  view, 
OKaled  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  of  the 
celebrated  Water  Care  and  Motorpathir  Insti- 
tnte,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  which  lias  ob- 
tained a  world  wide  celebrity  under  the  man- 
agement  of  Dr.  H.  Halstcd,  the  proprietor, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Strong.  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  west  of  Northampton  court-house, 
and  the  grounds  comprise  abont  fifty  acres, 
embracing  every  varictw  of  surface,  with  culti- 
vated fields,  lawns,  shaded  walks,  pleasant 
drives,  and  cool  retreats.  Its  lofty  site  is  un- 
rivalled in  salubrity,  while  it  commands  one 
of  the  finest  prospects  that  can  be  obtained 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  view  from 
the  extended  verandahs  and  balconies  of  the 
establishment,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  studded  with  villages  and  en- 
vironed by  mountains,  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  baffles  all  attempt  at  description.  The 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river  glid- 
ing bv  the  base  of  the  famous  Mounts  Tom 
and  Holyokc,  greatly  enhance  the  prospect. 
Thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  are  annually  attracted  to  the  place,  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  from  these  mountains, 
whose  summits  command  a  view  of  tkirtg-tix 
cities  and  villages  in  Jive  different  Statm.  The 
carriage  drives  in  the  vicinity  present  a  most 
charming  variety  of  romantic  mountain  scene- 
ry, relieved  by  numerous  waterfalls  and  beau- 
tiful ravines.  It  was  here  Jenny  Lind  spent 
the  last  several  months  of  her  residence  in  this 
country,  and  expressed  her  delight  by  styling 
Round  Hill  the.  "Paradise  of  America."  The 
earliest  notice  of  Round  Hill  is  found  in  the 
town  records  of  Northampton,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  town  at  that  date  (December 
26th,  1726),  granted  to  Col.  John  Stoddard 
the  whole  of  the  common  land  on  the  hill 
called  Round  Hill.  From  that  date  it  has 
passed  through  various  hands,  anil  has  been 
occupied  for  various  purposes  until  the  Tear 
1847,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Samuel 
Whitmarsh — large  additions  and  improve- 
ments made  to  the  buildings  and  grounds — 
and  constructed  into  a  water  cure  retreat.  Since  that  time  it  has 
yearly  grown  into  favor  as  a  retreat  for  invalids,  and  as  a  resort 
for  others  seeking  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  business,  or  quiet  and 
pleasant  retirement  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Dr.  H.  Halstcd,  formerly  of  Halsted  Hall  Medical 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
American  practitioners  of  the  water  cure  system.  Every  year  the 
institution  is  thronged  with  invalids  from  all  parts  of  toe  United 
States  and  Canadas.  Within  the  past  year  many  hundred  cases 
of  the  most  obstinate  chronic  complaints  have  been  successfully 
treated  at  Round  Hill  ;  among  these  were  included  eighty-three 
distinct  diseases.  The  unexampled  success  which  has  attended 
the  treatment  adopted  at  Hound  Hill,  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed  to  the  comprehensive  system  employed  of  combining 
the  moderate  and  scientific  application  of  water  with  other  simple 
and  reliable  medicinal  agencies.  We  may  remark  that  no  false 
hopes  are  held  out  to  applicants  for  admission  and  treatment. 
They  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  none  are  admitte  d 
whose  troubles  do  not,  at  least  admit  of  alleviation.  In  this  insti- 
tute patients  are  neither  starved  nor  drowned.  Two  tables  are 
Bet;  one  furnished  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  first  class  hotel — the 
other  with  the  plain  diet  recommended  to  invalids.  Horses  and 
carriages,  and  all  other  appliances  for  exercises  are  ready  at  all 
hours,  and  the  charges  are  extremely  moderate.  That  life  at  the 
institute  is  by  no  means  dull  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
music,  tableaux,  dancing,  and  various  games  and  amusements, 
with  dramatic  readings,  masquerades,  horseback  riding,  picnics, 
and  whatever  tends  to  render  the  mind  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
to  draw  it  away  from  dwelling  upon  bodily  ailments,  are  employed 
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with  great  success,  as  means  lor  the  restoration  of  health.  We 
consider  the  Round  Hill  establishment  a  model  of  its  kind,  and 
well  deserving  the  liberal  support  which  it  receives.  The  build- 
ings delineated  in  our  engraving  cover  an  area  of  45  by  400  feet, 
and  afford  more  amide  accommodation  for  invalids  than  any 
other  sanitary  Establishment  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  pros- 
pect from  the  institute,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  in  the  opening 
portion  of  this  article,  the  following  particulars  will  not  prove  un- 
interesting to  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Immediately  in  front,  is 
the  village  of  Northampton,  with  its  numerous  neat  and  handsome 
dwellings,  and  other  elegant  structures,  which  are  seen  amidst  the 
dense  foliage  of  lofty  and  overhanging  elms.  Further  to  the  cast, 
are  the  rich  and  fertile  meadows  of  Northampton  and  Hadlcy, 
dressed  in  the  velvet  verdure  of  spring,  or  in  the  variegated  habili- 
ments of  summer  and  autumn.  Midway,  for  miles,  north  and 
south,  is  seen  the  smooth  and  glassy  surface  of  the  Connecticut,  as 
it  slowly  and  majestically  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean.  (In  the 
north,  in  immediate  prospect,  is  the  village  of  Hatfield,  with  its 
rich  and  beautiful  farms;  on  the  cast  is  the  neat  and  quiet  village 
of  Hadlcy,  and  also  a  fine  view  of  Amherst  anil  its  colleges  ;  while 
in  the  distance,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  mav  be  seen  an  extensive 
and  greatly  diversified  range  of  country  in  tlie  same  direction.  On 
the  southeast,  at  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distance,  is  Mount 
Holvoke,  in  its  dress  "of  ever-living  green;"  and  a  little  beyond, 
is  seen  the  pleasant  village'  of  South  Hadlcy,  with  the  extensive 
and  handsome  buildings  of  its  celebrated  female  educational  insti- 
tution ;  on  the  south,  is  seen  at  about  four  miles  distance,  the  ma- 
jestic Mount  Tom  ;  and  near  its  base,  the  charming  village  of 
Easthampton,  with  its  elegant  school  edifice's,  its  churches  and  its 
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large  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  ;  the  whole  pre- 
senting a  combination  of  scenery,  which  for  beauty  and  variety  is 
unsurpassed — perhaps  nncqnalled.  It  was  remarked  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  spent  some  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  that  he  had  never  beheld  scenery  so  perfectly  beautiful 
and  enchanting.  At  the  western  base  of  the  hill  are  numerous 
springs  of  pure,  soft  water,  which  arc  the  source  of  "  Governor's 
Brook,"  so  railed,  from  which  the  railroad  is  supplied.  Abont 
twenty  of  these  springs  are  constantly  hobbling  up  perfectly 
limpid  water,  almost  as  cold  as  ice,  from  whieh  a  supply  for  the 
residents  on  the  hill  is  conveyed  by  apparatus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dcscril>e  in  detail,  as  we 
should  be  glad  to  do,  the  arrangements  made  here  for  the  help, 
comfort  and  luxury  of  those  who  resort  to  Round  Hill  for  medical 
treatment,  or,  as  many  do,  for  pure  air,  exercise,  repose  from  care, 
and  good  society.  It  must  1*  conceded  by  all  who  have  visited, 
that  it  is  a  model  establishment,  without  a  rival  in  the  world. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTION. 

The  view  which  we  give  above,  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial, is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  large,  elegant  and  com- 
modious  buildings  erected  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  faculty  and  pupils  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of 
the  philanthropy  and  liberality  of  a  great  and  flourishing  State. 
The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  the  officers  and  diree-tors 
of  the  institution  :  James  Dunlap,  President ;  William  11.  Warre-n, 
Treasurer;  Thomas  Officer,  Se'cre-tarv ;  William  Thomas,  James 
Dunlap,  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  Geo.  T.  Brown, 
Newton  Cloud,  William  Smith,  Wm.  B.  War- 
ren, John  M.  Taggart,  A.  C.  Dickson,  Mark 
Skinner,  Thomas  Officer,  cx-officio,  Directors  ; 
Thomas  Officer,  M.  A.,  Principal;  John  8. 
Officer,  M.  A.,  Selah  Watt,  T.  M.  Newell, 
M.  A.,  T.  J.  Caldwell,  B.  A.,  Abel  B.  Baker, 
Assistant  Instructors  ;  Owen  M.  Long,  M.D., 
Physician  ;  W.  S.  Hurst,  Steward  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Totten,  Matron  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Hurst,  Hottse- 
ke-eper  ;  Robert  R.  Jenkins,  Carpenter  ;  Thos. 
H.  Dunlap,  Shoemaker.  Pupils  of  lioth  sexes 
are  received  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  thirty ; 
native's  of  Illinois  being  admitted  gratuitous- 
ly, furnished  with  tuition,  lajard,  books,  wash- 
>ng,  fuel,  lights,  etc.,  and  only  required  to  pay 
for  their  own  travelling  expenses.  Pupils 
from  other  States  can  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges by  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  in  advance.  It  is  estimate')!  that  there 
are  from  five  hundred  and  thirty  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mutes  in  the  State.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  during  the  past  year  was  one 
hundretl  and  thirty-one,  a  larger  number  than 
had  ever  been  in  attendance  at  any  one  time 
previous.  Every  pupil  of  the  institution  is 
expected,  when  in  health,  to  spend  a  portion 
of  each  day  in  some  active  occupation,  so  that 
all  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  some  handicraft,  by  which  they  can 
earn  a  living,  on  the  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation. Thus  the  female  pupils  are  employed 
in  the  various  branches  of  housewifery,  the 
males  employ  their  leisure  in  carpentry  and 
cabinet-making,  in  making  shoes,  and  culti- 
vating the  soil.  With  the  assistance  of  a  hired 
laborer,  they  have  profitably  cultivated  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land,  annually.  The  institu- 
tion has  made  great  progress  since  its  first  in- 
ception, nine  years  ago,  and  is  destined  rap- 
idly to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  influence  and 
usefulness  as  its  purposes  and  management 
become  better  known.  Indeed,  institutions  of 
this  character  are  fast  securing  a  hold  on  tho 
sympathies  and  benevolent  feelings  of  all  our 
communities,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot 
be  longer  regarded  only  as  useless  waifs,  east 
upon  us  by  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature, 
antl  having  no  especial  claims  on  society,  either 
for  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  or  for 
their  intellectual  und  physical  education. 
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HENRY  CLAY'S  MAUSOLEUM. 

On  the  12th  of  April  last,  the 
committee  of  the  Clay  Monument 
Association  met  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  examine  the  designs 
sent  in  by  artists  for  the  monument 
to  Mr.  Clay.  According  to  the 
Lexington  Observer,  upwards  ot 
one  hundred  plans  were  sent  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the 
committee  (composed  of  fifteen  ot 
the  leadinggentlemcn  of  Kentucky), 
after  a  long  and  laborious  investi- 
gation, selected  the  one  which  forms 
the  present  illustration,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  an  eminent  artist, 
and  which  was  "designed  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Hamilton,  an  architect  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Of  this  design  a  contem- 
porary remarks  : — "  We  have  re- 
cently seen  a  picture  of  the  design 
selected  by  the  committee  for  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  The  design,  by  J. 
R.  Hamilton,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
many  points  of  originality  and 
beauty.  The  most  important  is  the 
introduction  of  a  large  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  relics  of  the 
great  statesman.  This  is  quite  a 
new  idea  to  us,  and  independent  ot 
the  merit  of  its  use,  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  external  beauty  of  the 
edifice.  Another  novelty  is  the  in- 
troduction of  national  emblems  into 
the  ornamentation  of  the  building 
— a  thing  which  has  never  been  at- 
tempted before  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  but  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  hands 
the  eagle  and  stars  are  made  to  tell 
with  admirable  effect,  and  still  har- 
monize with  the  Gothic  character. 
There  are  other  features  of  interest, 
but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  de- 
tail tlicm  in  writing.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton's 
design  is  somewhat  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  erected  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Edinburg,  only,  judging 
of  the  pictures  of  both,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  produced  the  more  beauti- 
ful work  of  art.  The  statue  of 
Henry  Clay  will  be  inside  the  build- 
ing, but,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
visible  from  the  exterior."  The 
small  space  to  which  our  illustra- 
tion is  limited  does  not  enable  us 
to  do  full  justice  to  a  statue,  de- 
pending so  much  for  its  effect  upon 
the  correctness  and  beauty  of  its 
details.  "  We  had  the  pleasure," 
writes  our  artist,  "while  in  Cincin- 
nati, of  seeing  this  design  fresh 
from  the  pencil  of  its  talented  au- 
thor, and  can,  therefore,  speak  of  it 

circumstantially.  From  what  we  saw  of  it,  wc  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  although  excelled  by  others  in  size  and  costliness, 
if  we  consider  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  intended,  its  elegant 
outline  and  proportions,  and  exquisite  richness  of  detail,  this  de- 
sign for  a  mausoleum  is  beyond  all  question  tho  most  beautiful 


trc,  and  over  this  is  a  rich  canopy, 
upon  which  is  placed  tho  statue  of 
the  illustrious  statesman,  at  a  con- 
venient height  for  viewing  the  work 
of  the  sculptor.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  is  a  large  room, 
intended  to  contain  the  valuable 
presents  made  to  Mr.  Clay,  and 
other  relics  of  the  deceased.  Tho 
eagles  above  the  vestibule,  the  an- 
gels with  trumpets  surrounding  tho 
base  of  the  dome,  like  a  glory,  and 
the  figure  of  Fame  surmounting  tho 
dome  itself,  arc  all  beautiful  and 
appropriate  devic  es.  Wc  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  look  upon 
nothing  but  obelisks  and  columns 
in  our  burial  places,  our  artists 
seem  so  paralyzed  by  hackneyed 
devices  in  all  architectural  efforts 
for  obituary  purposes,  that  it  is  tru- 
ly refreshing  to  meet  with  some- 
thing bold,  practical  and  original. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  congratulate 
our  Kentucky  friends  upon  their 
selection  in  this  important  under- 
taking, and  if  they  executo  this 
model  in  its  integrity,  they  will  add 
another  to  the  very  few  monuments 
in  this  country  worthy  of  the  great 
objects  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 
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thing  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  new  or  old 
world."  It  is  a  thirteen  sided  temple  (to  represent  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  confederacy),  with  open  arches  on  every  side, 
enabling  the  statue  to  be  seen  distinctly  from  all  quarters.  The 
remains  of  Mr.  Clay  are  to  be  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  cen- 


VIE\V  OF  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

The  accompanying  engraving, 
executed  for  the  Pictorial,  gives  an 
accurate  view  of  this  interesting 
town.  Situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters," 
on  a  high  blnff,  elevated  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  its  lo- 
cation leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
traveller  on  the  Mississippi  meets 
with  few  more  striking  objects  than 
the  bold  range  of  the  Walnut  Hills, 
which  raise  their  irregular  ridges  to 
the  height  of  500  feet.  Vicksburg 
is  about  fifty  miles  north-northeast 
from  Natchez,  and  forty-five  west 
from  Jackson,  'with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad.  It  has  seve- 
ral churches,  some  of  which  are  no- 
ble specimens  of  architecture.  Its 
large  public  school  is  an  admirablo 
institution,  and  receives  about  five 
hundred  pupils  annually.  A  large 
business  is  done  here  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  making  of  bricks  for 
building,  and  some  90,000  bales  of 
cotton  are  sent  hence  to  New  Or- 
leans annually.  The  town  contains 
every  element  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. The  future  of  these  western 
cities,  though  susceptible  of  predic- 
tion from  data  that  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute, presents  so  grand  and  dazzling 
a  prospect  as,  if  delineated,  would  awaken  incredulity  in  those  who 
have  not  made  their  progress  a  special  study.  If  their  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  had  not  kept  pace  with  their  physical  advance- 
ment, we  should  fear  to  look  ahead.  But  from  the  elevated  views 
of  their  citizens,  we  look  with  confidence  for  their  prosperity. 
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[WlittflO  for  B.illou\s  Pictorial.] 
Till;  ROPES  THAT  BLOOMED  III  YOUTH. 

BY    F I N  L  B V  JOHNSON. 

Th^  hopes  that  hloomcd  in  our  youth, 

Are  with  their  flowers  faded; 
And  friends  of  old,  most  dear  to  us, 

Are  'neath  the  willows  shaded; 
Yet  still  those  days  come  back  bo  ua, 

With  all  their  scenes  forsaken  ; 
0,  when  we  dream  of  happiness. 

Why,  why  should  we  awakcu? 

The  fairest  flowers — sweetest  joys, 

The  forms  we  fondly  cherish. 
If  loved  too  well,  will  soon  take  winps, 

Will  fi.de  away  and  perish; 
Our  joys  each  day  jrive  way  to  gri'.f, 

Like  dewdrops  rudely  shaken; 
0,  when  we  dream  uf  happiness. 

Why,  why  should  we  awaken? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  CHESTER'S  REFORMATION. 

Bf  a<;nks  lksi.ii-:. 

"  Here's  mother  of  those  invitations  to  boredom.  I  declare,  if 
it  wasn't  at  the  Daltons,  I  wouldn't  go ;  hut  I  am  too  intimate  to 
refuse  there."  And  young  Mrs.  Ben.  Chester  tossed  the  offending 
missive  into  the  card  basket,  with  a  i  isdninful  curl  of  her  lip. 

"I  thought  you  liked  company,"  remarked  her  husband,  looking 
up  over  his  paper  at  the  pretty  figure  of  his  wife. 

"  So  I  do  like  company ;  hut  1  don't  want  to  bo  obliged  to  seek 
it  in  crowded  parties.  Why,  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  Just 
think  of  the  Danas  last  week;  I  never  saw  anything  like  it — such 
a  jam  !  Who  wants  to  he  packed  in  a  hot  room  tluit  way  >  And 
what  supper  tables  !  Besides  being  enormously  expensive,  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  bad  taste.  One  would  imagine  our  best  society 
were  nothing  but  a  set  of  gourmands." 

"  Well,  they  are  not  much  more,"  said  Mr.  Chester,  with  a 
satirical  smile.  "  How  we  talk  of  our  best  society.  A  more  per- 
fect assemblage  of  ignoramuses  and  knaves  never  lived,  than  half 
of  our  rich  me  n's  sons.  I  was  talking  with  a  young  man  the  other 
dav,  a  carpenter  by  trade  (a  tine,  intelligent  fellow  he  was,  too), 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  information  ;  he  could  put 
to  shame  the  whole  platoon  of  Danas  and  Howards." 

"  La,  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  do  that.  But  about  these  par- 
ties ;  it's  getting  so  expensive  to  receive  one's  friends,  even  in  a 
small  way,  that  people  of  moderate  means  don't  receive  at  all. 
Now  at  that  whist  party  a  week  or  two  ago,  which  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Clavton  gave — not  over  twenty  present,  and  a  hot  supper,  with  all 
the  belongings  !  Did  you  notice  tin-  table  ! — boned  turkey  and 
ice  cream,  and  wines,  too !  1  think  it  is  abominable  to  place  wines 
before  young  men,  especially  in  these  days  of  refonn  !  I  saw 
those  young  ninnies,  Tom  and  Jack  Dana,  almost  force  Alick 
Eraser  to  drink." 

"  Did  he?" 

"  No,  sensible  fellow.  I  wasn't  near  enough  to  hear  what  he 
said,  but  he  cut  them  up  awfully,  I  know  by  the  way  they  colored 
and  bit  their  lips.  I  was  glad  to  see  Bel  Xorris  give  Alick  an 
approving  noil ;  they  all  think  so  much  of  Bel — not  because  she 
is  the  truest  little  gold  guinea  that  ever  bore  the  stamp  of  humani- 
tv,  but  because  she's  got  money.  Mum ;/ !  I  think  it  is  vulgar  to 
make  such  a  show  of  money.  It  is  not  the  aim  now  to  get  the 
plcasantcst  people  together,  but  to  spend  the  most  money,  and 
make  the  greatest  show  out  of  that  money." 

"  Why,  how  unfashionable  you  arc,  Mrs.  Chester,"  said  her  hus- 
band, smilingly. 

"  Unfashionable  or  not,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,  Ben.; 
so  put  your  paper  down  and  listen.  Everybody  knows  that  I  can 
give  what  is  called  splendid  parties,  if  I  choose  ;  hut  I'm  not  going 
to  choose  any  more.  I  was  thinking  of  it  the  other  day.  Here 
am  I  making  a  great  outcry  against  society,  and  I  am  helping  to 
make  it  worse  by  doing  the  very  same  things  I  rail  against ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  I  was  the  one  to  adopt  a  different  way,  because 
of  our  position.  It's  just  as  it  is  in  Bel's  ease,  we've  got  money, 
and  aie  counted  one  of  the  old  families — though  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  inc  trace  my  ancestors  back  two  centuries.  It's  about 
time,  according  to  fashionable  calculations,  for  me  to  receive  mv 
friends — to  gather  together  the  dear  five  hundred  hypocrites,  and 
surfeit  them  with  dainties.  I  shall  issue  my  cards  for  a  reasonable 
few,  specifying  the  hour  of  departure  as  well  as  arrival.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  them  stay  till  daylight.  Then  I  shall  have  one  room 
f  >r  dancing,  another  for  music,  another  for  whist,  chess,  backgam- 
mon, etc.  The  library  I  shall  throw  open,  and  hang  the  walls  with 
those  last  pictures  Frank  brought  me,  and  in  suitable  positions, 
group  the  rarest  bits  of  sculpture,  antiquities  and  curiosities.  I 
will  have  the  gas  subdued,  and  a  centre-table  wheeled  up  in  the 
corner  under  the  shaded  drop-light,  covered  with  engravings,  the 
last  new  books,  foreign  and  home  magazines  and  papers.  Then, 
they  can  do  what  they  please.  Quiet  men,  who  don't  dance,  nor 
PUT  games,  can  study  the  '  Giddo  '  on  the  wall,  or  the  marble 
silence  underneath,  or  they  may  read  the  papers,  or  glance  ovir 
the  books;  while  the  polking  part  can  have  the  tield  to  themselves 
down  stairs,  and  whirl  round  as  frantically  as  they  please,  without 
danger  of  treading  on  some  burly  Uncle  John's  gouty  toes.  I 
siall  dress  very  simply  myself,  with  no  costly  jewels  and  ruinous 
1  ices.  But  here  comes  my  rhef-d' 'ttmrt  of  feminine  audacity. 
What  is  called  the  supper-room,  I  intend  to  leave  open  throughout 
the  evening,  with  the  understanding  that  they  can  help  themselves 
when  they  like.  And  the  supper  shall  consist  of  hot  coffee,  tea 
and  lemonade.    What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  I" 


"  I  think  you  are  a  spunky  little  woman,  Mrs.  Ben.  Chester, 
and  right,  too.  It  is  people  in  our  own  position  who  must  effect 
a  refonn,  if  reform  is  to  be.  It  is  ruining  the  country,  this  foolish, 
useless  extravagance.  Our  young  men  are  becoming  brainless 
fops,  our  young  women  bedizened  dolls.  I  was  thinking  yester- 
day, as  I  sat  watching  our  Harry  playing  patty  with  the  little 
Grays,  that  I  would  emigrate  before  he  was  spoiled.  I  don't  want 
to  see  him  staggering  home  from  midnight  revels,  nor  hear  him 
call  me  the  '  governor,'  while  he  spends  my  money  to  pamper  his 
vitiated  tastes.  But  I  conc  lude  it  is  best  to  stay  and  face  the  dan- 
ger, as  you  have  suggested,  and  add  our  mite  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
form. Let  me  suggest  one  thing,  however.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winter  season  again,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
an  evening  set  apart,  as  they  do  abroad  (say  once  a  fortnight)  to 
receive  your  acquaintances,  without  refreshments,  because  the 
lightest  might  eventually  degenerate  into  suppers,  and  then  the 
soul  of  the  thing  would  be  gone." 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  be  kept  up  with  spirit  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Chester. 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it.  There  are  more  people  than  we  have 
any  idea  of,  who  would  be  glad  to  receive  their  friends,  if  they 
could  do  it  in  a  moderate  way.  People  like  the  Jenningscs  and 
Veres,  for  instance  ;  one  don't  see  their  bright,  intelligent  faces  half 
so  often  as  one  would  wish — and  why  !  Because  they  can't 
afford  to  go ;  they  know  there  must  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  and 
that  day  would  tar  exceed  (Ik 7r  reckoning.  So  they  stav  awav ; 
and  thus  society  is  getting  to  be,  not  a  congregation  of  all  the  wit, 
talent  and  genius  the  city  affords,  but  a  collection  of  the  moneyed 
classes.  In  this  way,  though  we  may  make  considerable  talk 
about  the  former  inestimable  qualities,  the  mere  base  metal  reigns 
supreme  after  all,  and  the  pure  gold  is  left.  Just  see  what  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  are  occupied  by  men  of  better  filled  pockets 
than  brains !" 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chester,  clapping  her  two 
rosy  palms  together,  as  he  concluded.  "  Ben,  let's  von  and  I  go 
round  and  lecture.  Wouldn't  we  startle  up  some  of  these  Sleepy 
fashionables  !" 

"  You'll  startle  them  up  enough,  if  you  carry  out  your  projected 
plan,  Lou,  no  danger  of  that." 

The  invitations  were  issued  for  that  day  week,  and  it  somehow 
transpired,  as  such  things  will,  that  the  Chesters  were  about  to 
astonish  the  gay  world  with  something  altogether  new,  though 
they  were  far  from  suspecting  the  nature  of  theft  surprise.  Some- 
thing splendid  was  looked  for.  Mrs.  Chester  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  mortals,  who  stood  on  a  pedestal  which  no  breath  of 
fashion  could  shake;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  perfect  ease  and 
self-possession  she  met  her  guests  at  the  early  hour  named,  in  a 
spotless  robe  of  pure  white  tulle,  Ornamented  with  knots  of  ribbon, 
and  a  few  natural  llowers  in  her  hair.  She  had  been  true  to  her 
project,  and  invited  only  a  reasonable  few ;  the  majority  were  that 
kind  of  persons  who  needed  the  lesson — rich  and  purse-proud 
millionaires — with  just  enough  sprinkling  of  sense  and  talent  to 
raise  it  from  tha  tlat  dead  sea  of  mere  fashion.  A  few  remarks 
from  the  first  named  class  will  give  an  inkling  of  what  they  ex- 
pected. 

"  I  like  this  exclusiveness,"  said  Tom  Dana  to  his  cousin,  Cor- 
nelia, as  they  were  riding  along  in  the  luxurious  carriage.  "It's 
decidedly  stylish  and  aristocratic.  I  hate  your  gnat  smashes, 
where  a  fellow  has  to  push  his  way  to  the  supper-table,  and  then 
find  all  the  delicacies  gone.  I  understand  Chester  has  a  new 
French  cook,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  grand  feast.  Frank 
Ashford  has  just  returned  from  the  Fast,  too,  and  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  this  affair  was  to  be  in  oriental  stvk.  I  beard  him 
telling  Alick  Frazer  something  about  the  way  they  did  things 
there,  the  other  night  at  the  House." 

"  0,  I  dare  say ;  the  Chesters  can  afford  almost  anything,"  was 
the  reply. 

How  were  they  Surprised — how,  indeed,  was  every  one  surprised, 
as  they  took  in  the  simple  arrangement.  Young  men,  like  the 
Danas  and  Howards,  secretly  grumbled.  "  There  must  be  some 
champagne  coming  hy-and-by,"  suggested  one  of  them.  But  in 
waiting  for  wine,  which  never  came,  they  weir  fain  to  console 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  coffee — and  most  delicious  coffee  they 
confessed  it  to  be,  whether  concocted  by  foreign  or  native  cook. 
Mrs.  Chester's  brother,  Frank,  Bel  Xorris,  and  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen friends  of  her  husband's,  were  the  only  ones  initiated  besides 
themselves,  and  they  set  the  example  of  doing  what  they  pleased. 
Bel  and  Frank  strolling  into  the  dining-room,  where  they  ate  a 
sandwich,  drank  their  coffee,  and  chatted,  while  the  gentlemen 
friends  of  the  host  opened  the  way  into  the  library.  Others  soon 
followed, 'and  the  quiet  men  anil  women  to  whom  Mrs.  Chester 
referred,  found  their  true  orbit,  and  inwardly  blessed  the  hostess 
for  the  provision.  Whoever  came  there,  seemed  to  take  the  spirit 
of  the  place;  for  they  talked  low,  moved  quietly,  and  laughed 
gcntlv,  even  in  conversation.  Some  talked  about  the  pictures  and 
statues  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  farthest  corner  of  the  large  apart- 
ment, some  read  the  last  magazine  or  paper  at  the  centre-table ; 
while  down  Stairs  a  few  pieces  of  music  were  played  for  those  that 
liked  it,  while  the  dancing  was  more  decorously  done  than  it  usu- 
ally was,  for  tha  young  men  weie  surer  footed,  because  surer 
headed. 

There  was  scarcely  a  person  who  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
did  not  speak  of  the  new  arrangement.  To  one  such  conversation 
Mrs.  Chester  was  an  auditor.  She  was  sitting  in  the  conserva- 
tory, screened  from  observation  by  a  luxuriant  oleander  and  or- 
ange tree,  when  a  group  entered,  and  one  of  the  number,  whom 
she  recognized  as  Clinton  Howard,  said  in  his  affected  way  : 

"  Well,  this  may  be  a  new  style,  but  1  must  say,  it's  a  style  I 
don't  like.  When  a  man  comes  at  this  hour  without  his  supper, 
he  expects  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Champagne 


at  least.    It's  a  deuctd  poor  fashion,  and  I  hope  it  wont  last 

long." 

'•  Fie  !  Mr.  Howard,"  returned  a  beflonneed,  bejewelled  damsel. 
"  I'm  glad  there  isn't  any  wine  ;  I  shouldn't  let  you  drink  it  if 
there  was;"  with  which  pretty  threat  the  young  lady  cast  a  very 
tender  glance  upon  the  young  gentleman. 

"That  sounded  very  ultra,  Miss  Augusta.  I  hope  you're  not 
one  of  these  strong-minded  women.  Ladies  don't  know  about 
these  things,  and  they  shouldn't  meddle  with  gentlemen's  rights." 

Miss  Augusta  was  terribly  fluttered  that  he  should  think  she 
hail  been  bordering  on  any  such  unfashionable  ground  as  uoman't 
rights,  and  it  was  quite  affecting  to  hear  her  deny  the  hard  im- 
peachment, and  contradict  herself  generally.  She  evidently  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  her  companion  with  her  real  meaning,  for  he 
condescended  to  cut  her  remarks  short  with  this  gallant  speech  : 

"  Well,  you  needn't  say  any  more  about  it,  Augusta,  vou  proba- 
bly meant  well;" — a  speech  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  Clayton  who  had 
been  flirting  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  misunderstood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  hostess,  and  with  her  usual  volubilitv  she  said : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Howard,  how  very  much  behind  the  times  you  are, 
to  talk  of  Mrs.  Chester's  meaning  well.  Of  course  she  knows 
about  these  things — a  family  like  theirs  are  always  aware  of  any 
new  feature  in  society;  and  Frank  has  just  come  home,  and  this 
is,  I  suppose,  the  maimer  of  receiving  guests  abroad.  I  think  it  is 
decidedly  stylish.  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  I  should  in- 
troduce a  different  way  myself;"  with  which  very  important  con- 
clusion the  laily  turned  to  resume  her  flirtation,  scarcely  waiting 
to  hear  Mr.  Howard's  explanation,  or  his  assertion,  "  it  was  a 
deuced  disagreeable  fashion,  and  he  hoped  it  wouldn't  last  long." 

"And  I  hope  it  will,"  said  a  new  comer,  who  had  been  loitering 
in  the  entrance  to  look  at  some  azalias.  It  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  heiress,  Bel  Xorris.  "  I  hope  it  will.  Didn't  you  know, 
Mr.  Clinton  Howard,"  she  went  on,  seating  herself  opposite  him 
and  waving  her  fan  with  nonchalant  ease,  "  that  driving  fast 
horses,  drinking  wine,  and  frequenting  billiard  rooms,  and  other 
haunts  of  vice,  were  rowdy  characteristics,  and  that  true  gentle- 
men are  men  of  the  simplest  habits  ?  People  are  finding  out  it's 
very  poor  taste  to  pay  their  guests  the  compliment  of  supposing 
they  are  capable  of  enjoyment  only  through  the  palate." 

Mr.  Clinton  Howard  colored  up  exceedingly  red,  and  uttered 
something  about  the  ladies  carrying  the  day.  He  did  not  wait  for 
her  to  say  more  this  time,  however,  for  suddenly  remembering  an 
engagement  for  the  next  dance,  he  took  himself  off  with  his  party. 
It  was  then  Mrs.  Chester  emerged  from  her  hiding-place,  and  as 
she  met  Bel's  look  of  gleeful  surprise,  the  merriment  which  had 
been  suppressed  all  the  evening,  burst  forth,  and  the  two  gaily 
talked  over  the  result  of  the  venture,  and  the  aim  of  the  venture 
itself.  They  were  not  aware  that  they  had  an  unseen  auditor,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  surprise,  as  they  sat  conversing  very  seriously, 
after  the  first  laugh  had  subsided,  that  they  perceived  a  gentleman 
approach  from  within.  It  was  Schuyler  Clayton,  whose  wife,  for- 
merly an  obscure  girl  of  a  poor  family,  was  now  one  of  the  most 
extravagant,  purse-proud  women  of  her  circle.  He  came  forward, 
and  seating  himself  beside  the  hostess,  with  a  smile  on  his  fine 
face,  which  was  meant  to  be  careless,  hut  which,  nevertheless,  was 
very  sad  and  earnest,  he  said :  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Chester,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to-night.  You  have  given  a 
new,  safer,  and  healthier  turn  to  the  fashionable  tide.  It  is  ail 
example  I  wish  every  woman  would  follow  for  duty's  sake,  as 
vou  have  performed  it  for  that ;  but  the  majority  would  sacrifice 
for  fashion  what  they  would  not  for  domestic  happiness  and  secu- 
rity;  and  because  Mrs.  Chester  has  advocated  simplicity  in  her 
dress  and  action,  we  shall  have  simplicity  for  the  style  ;"  and  then 
in  a  fervent,  excited  tone,  as  if  his  feelings  had  overmastered  hU 
reserve,  he  concluded  earnestly  :  "  Mrs.  Chester,  you  have  saved 
me  from  ruin.  Another  expensive  party  would  have  accomplished 
it.  I  would  there  were  more  women  like  yourself  and  friend. 
Cod  bless  you  both  I" — and  without  trusting  himself  to  say  more, 
he  hastily  left  the  apartment. 

But  Schuyler  Clayton  was  only  one  case  in  a  thousand,  as  many 
perplexed  men  of  business  could  have  told  her.  Young  Clayton 
was  a  man  who  valued  domestic  quiet,  and,  like  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers, bought  it  at  a  dear  price,  thinking  from  day  to  day  that  there 
would  be  a  turn  for  the  better;  but  it  was  a  continual  struggle — a 
ceaseless  buffeting  with  the- blinding,  healing  waves  of  folly.  He 
had  remonstrate,  d  with  his  wife — he  had  told  her  the  state  of  his 
affairs — yet  all  in  vain.  "  Men  always  talk  so,"  she  would  say. 
"  Pa  used  to.  It's  strange  how  they  manage  to  get  along  if  they 
are1  so  pushed."  She  was  one  of  those  women  with  whom  it  is  of 
no  use  to  reason,  anil  often  and  bitterly  her  husband  had  cursed 
his  madness  in  marrying  nothing  hut  a  pretty  face.  It  made  no 
difference  if  he  refused  her  money — his  credit  was  good,  and  to 
sustain  that  credit,  and  keep  from  the  world  his  home  misery,  ho 
quietly  paid  the  long,  startling  bills  which  were  handed  to  him  ; 
but  the  perpetual  strain  was  making  itself  felt  at  last — that  dread 
alternative — bankruptcy,  was  before  him,  unless  some  retrench- 
ment was  made  immediately.  Once  again  he  appealed  to  his 
wife  ;  he  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  winds.  With  her  usual 
disbelief  and  wicked  indifference  to  his  wishes,  she  had  just  made 
out  a  party  list,  and  was  only  delaying  the  preparations  until  after 
the  Chesters'  had  come  off,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  latest 
style — little  dreaming  how  unostentatious  that  style  would  prove. 
But  with  the  same  spirit  of  toadyism  which  had  influenced  her  at 
school,  she  accepted  its  simplicity  in  the  manner  wo  have  seen,  and 
determined  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  a  fashion  introduced 
by  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Mrs.  Ben.  Chester.  As  her  husband 
had  bitterly  said,  "  for  fashion  such  people  would  sacrifice  what 
they  would  not  for  domestic  security  and  happiness."  Many  busi- 
ness men  blessed  our  heroine  for  her  fashion  that  season,  as  its  ef- 
fects enabled  them  to  ride  safely  through  the  commercial  storms.  % 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
IT  IS  W  ELL. 

BY    W.    A.  FOOQ. 

"  It  is  well !"  the  blest  evangel, 
Passed  from  earth,  is  now  an  angel 
On  the  bright  and  blessed  shore, 
Where  the  shadows  fall  no  more. 
Where  the  white-winged  cherubs  dwell 
She  ii  happy.    "  It  is  well." 

Where  her  little  feet  now  roam, 
Sin  and  sorrow  ne'er  shall  come; 
Jcsns  all  her  steps  shall  guide, 
By  the  sweetly  rolling  tide, 
Whose  bright  waters,  as  they  swell, 
Gently  murmur,  l(  It  is  well !" 

See  her  now  in  beauty  stand, 

Brightest  of  an  angel  land; 

Little  hands  a  golden  lyre 

Touch  with  love's  enrapturing  fire, 

Little  lips  in  music  tell 

Of  their  glory — "  It  is  well !" 

Mourn  not  for  the  little  one! 
Beautiful  the  race  she  run  : 
So  the  morning  star,  that  shines 
Ere  the  shade  of  night  declines, 
When  the  day  its  beams  excel, 
Is  hid  in  glory.    lt  It  is  well." 

E'en  so  with  her;  in  heaven's  sweet  light 
She's  hid  from  thy  weak,  mortal  sight; 
Kejoice  that  thou  couldstlay  at  rest 
Thy  little  love  on  Jesus'  breast, 
Ere  earth's  dark  blights  upon  her  fell, 
Or  thou  couldst  say — it  is  not  well. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JEALOUSY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHARTER  OAK  OF  CONNECTICUT.* 

BY  ben:  PERLET  I'OORE. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  beautiful  October  day,  in  the  year 
1686,  that  a  young  man  approached  the  town  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, by  the  road  leading  from  New  Haven.  At  that  time, 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  was  densely  wooded,  affording,  at 
that  golden  season  of  the  year,  every  variety  of  tint  that  nature 
can  display.  The  maple  was  gorgeously  beautiful ;  the  chestnuts 
were  of  a  deep  yellow  ;  other  species  of  trees  had  put  on  a  motley 
livery,  and  the  elms  that  bordered  the  highway  were  clothed  in 
foliage  of  varied  hues,  from  a  lively  green  to  the  deepest  orange, 
all  mingling,  by  the  nicest  gradations  of  shades,  like  the  prismatic 
colors.  As  he  entered  the  main  street,  "  the  western  waves  of 
ebbing  day"  poured  a  flood  of  glistening  light  upon  the  diamond- 
paned  casements  in  the  eastern  fronts  of  the  houses  ;  while  be- 
yond was  the  broad  Connecticut,  sparkling  like  a  minor.  The 
overhanging  arch  was  of  a  lovely  azure,  studded  here  and  there 
with  fleecy  clouds  ;  while  high  in  zenith  was  the  silver  moon,  only 
awaiting  the  retreat  of  her  eclipsing  orb  to  shed  a  more  chaste 
light  upon  the  lovely  scene. 

The  young  man  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sturdy  colonist  of 
those  days.  Born  in  Decrfield,  his  infant  slumbers  had  often  been 
disturbed  by  the  preparations  of  his  father  for  defence,  when  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  resounded  through  the  surrounding  for- 
ests. The  rifle  was  familiar  to  him  in  boyhood,  and  although  he 
now  carried  on  a  farm  at  Middlctown,  he  had  not  entirely  relin- 
quished his  fondness  for  forest  sports.  We  have  said  that  he  was 
young,  but  his  electric  black  eye,  compressed  lip,  and  gallant 
horsemanship,  showed  that  Everard  Waltham  could  both  think 
and  act  for  himself,  and  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  represent 
his  townsmen  in  the  General  Assembly,  then  in  session. 

Entering  the  main  street,  even  then  a  beautiful  avenue,  Everard 
Waltham  rode  slowly  along,  occasionally  bowing  to  some  ac- 
quaintance, or  speaking  to  one  of  the  lads  who  were  driving  home 
the  cows,  kept  at  nearly  every  house,  and  mingling  their  shrill 
cries  with  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  bells.  At  last,  however,  his 
faze  encountered  a  couple,  which  drew  a  half-suppressed  oath  from 
his  pouting  lips.  Applying  the  spur  to  his  horse,  the  high-mettled 
animal  sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  he  thus  had  a 
good  pretence  for  neglecting  to  salute  them.  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  had  reached  the  famed  hostelric  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent State  House,  and  dismounting,  threw  his  bridle  to  a  negro 
hostler. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  pacing  the 
porch,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  "  the  member  from  Middlctown 
lias  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  sport." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  Waltham,  with  a  frown,  for  he  thought 
the  allusion  was  aimed  at  the  couple  he  had  met.  Perhaps,  that 
we  may  start  more  fairly,  we  should  explain  who  that  couple 
were. 

The  gentleman  was  Lieutenant  Coffin,  a  pert  coxcomb,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  few  weeks  previous, 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of  Koyal  Fusilecrs,  destined  as  a  body- 
guard for  the  new  governor.  Ins&fferably  haughty,  he  kept  aloof 
from  every  one,  until,  by  chance,  he  met  Henrietta  Morley,  with 
whom  he  had  become  so  intimate  that,  on  the  evening  in  question, 
he  had  invited  her  to  take  a  social  ramble.  And  Henrietta — how 
can  we  describe  her  I  Tall  and  gracefully  formed,  she  was  not 
what  an  artist  would  call  strictly  beautiful,  but  the  absence  of 

•This  tale  Is  founded  on  farts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Connec- 
ticut, and,  in  connection  with  the  engraving  and  its  description  on  our  tirst 
page,  belongs  to  the  series  of  "  State  Chronicles." 


classical  features  is  often  more  than  compensated  for  by  that 
sparkling  vivacity  which  clothes  the  plainest  countenances  with 
radiant  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  light  blue,  a  profusion  of 
golden  locks  shading  her  clear  red  and  white  complexion,  and  a 
pleasant  smile  ever  lingered  about  her  pouting  lips.  Passions 
always  leave  their  wrinkles  early  in  life,  but  over  such  faces  as 
that  of  Henrietta  Morley,  years  passed  like  the  flight  of  a  dove, 
the  surface  looking  softer  from  the  touch  of  its  wing.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  she  was  his  affianced  bride,  and  you  will  not  wonder 
that  Everard  Waltham  regarded  her  with  jealous  interest. 

But  his  tavern  friend  never  divined  what  prompted  his  reply, 
and  said,  in  a  sharp  voice  : 

"  It  does  matter,  though.  Do  you,  a  pledged  republican,  intend 
to  let  this  scarlet-coated  popinjay  carry  off  his  coveted  prize  ?" 

"  Not  I ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  Everard's  right  hand  instinctively 
clutched  at  the  hilt  of  his  heavy  sword — it  was  one  that  his  father 
had  used  valiantly  in  the  cavalry  of  Cromwell. 

"  That's  the  spirit !  Why  fear  the  light  steel  of  the  king's 
minion,  when  there  is  such  a  precious  charge  at  stake  ?  Rather 
apply  the  torch,  and  leave  him  but  a  heap  of  ashes  for  his  prey." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Everard.  "  Why,  that  would  be  borrow- 
ing from  the  Iroquois." 

"  I  care  not ;  but  I  would  rather  hear  the  skin  crackle  in  the 
flames  than  see  it  profaned  by  his  hand." 

"  No,  no  !  He  can,  perhaps,  make  her  happy,"  replied  Everard, 
in  a  choked  tone  of  voice,  as  the  couple  approached,  apparently 
in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Happy  !"  repeated  the  old  man,  gazing  after  Everard  with  a 
doubting  expression.  "  Is  the  young  man  sane  ?  Surely  I  do 
not  see  what  happiness  the  royal  governor  can  confer  on  a  parch- 
ment charter !"  and  puffing  resolutely  at  his  pipe,  he  continued  to 
perambulate  the  porch. 

"Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  a  woman's  vow  !"  said  Everard,  to 
himself,  as  he  bolted  the  door  of  his  chamber,  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired. "  Here  this  maiden  has  entwined  her  charms  around  my 
heart,  and  now  a  stranger  usurps  my  privileges,  merely,  forsooth, 
beause  he  wears  a  scarlet  coat,  and  is,  perchance,  like  a  potato — 
the  better  portion  of  him  beneath  the  ground,  in  the  graves  of 
titled  ancestors."  And  sitting  moodily  down,  he  brooded  long 
over  his  faithless  fair  one. 

At  length  the  bell  rang  nine,  and  Everard,  when  the  last  stroke 
had  died  into  silence,  went  out.  The  round  moon  was  floating  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  shadows  of  the  many  gabled  houses  lay 
darkly  upon  the  foot-ways,  save  where  the  clear  beams  stole 
through  the  garden  spaces,  checking  the  beaten  paths  with  the 
mosaic  light  and  shade  of  the  intervening  trees.  All  was  quiet, 
for  in  those  days  people  retired  early,  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and 
Everard  met  no  one  as  his  steps  insensibly  led  him  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Henrietta  Morley.  The  plaint  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
an  occasional  hoot  from  some  wandering  bird  of  wisdom,  or  the 
busy  hum  of  nocturnal  insects,  alone  broke  upon  the  ear. 

But  calm  as  was  the  night,  it  failed  to  soothe  the  excited  feel- 
ings of  Everard,  and  when  he  approached  the  home  of  her  who 
had  thus  won  his  love  to  trail  it  in  the  dust,  he  witnessed  a  scene 
that  gave  a  demoniacal  expression  to  his  features.  The  door  of 
Mr.  Morley 's  house  was  open,  and  on  the  threshold,  with  a  can- 
dle in  her  hand,  that  illuminated  her  lovely  features,  stood  Henri- 
etta. Nor  was  she  alone.  Standing  on  the  door-stone,  and  thus 
with  back  toward  the  street,  was  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak, 
with  whom  Henrietta  was  earnestly  conversing.  Everard  felt  an 
electric  thrill  of  ru<;c  convulse  his  frame,  for  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  as  to  the  man's  identity,  and  with  flashing  eyes  he  clenched 
the  sword  hilt.  At  last  the  interview  was  ended,  and  the  stranger 
walked  rapidly  away  ;  but  Everard  followed,  his  cheeks  ashy  pale, 
.and  his  lips  savagely  compressed  together.  He  woidd  obtain 
satisfaction,  or  the  man  who  had  thus  stepped  between  himself 
and  happiness  should  die  like  a  dog.  But  the  unknown  evidently 
heard  pursuing  footsteps,  and  quickened  his  own  into  a  run.  Eve- 
rard followed,  but  when  opposite  the  "  Wylys  Mansion,"  he  lost 
sight  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  great  oak  stood  clearly 
developed  above  his  head,  and  the  beautiful  river,  a  short  distance 
beyond,  was  plainly  discernible  through  the  openings  of  the  trees, 
yet  there  was  no  sign  of  any  human  being.  After  waiting  some 
time,  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  tavern,  where,  in  agitated 
slumbers,  he  dreamed  of  Henrietta  and  his  more  favored  rival. 

When  Everard  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found  the  town  in  an 
uproar,  and  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  expected  to  arrive  from  Boston.  In  vain  had  the  colony 
plead  its  chartered  rights  to  the  king — he  had  determined  to  sub- 
due the  perverse  Puritans,  and  had  given  full  power  to  his  repre- 
sentative. These  had  already  been  executed  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  chatters, 
and  Andros  was  now  on  his  way  to  Hartford,  to  abolish  all  ves- 
tiges of  republicanism.  Printing  presses  were  to  be  subject  to  his 
censors;  Episcopacy  was  to  be  sustained,  and  every  officer,  both 
civil  and  military,  was  to  be  of  his  own  appointment.  The  peo- 
ple felt  almost  disposed  to  resist,  and  all  was  confusion. 

About  noon,  the  clear  notes  of  the  trumpet  came  floating  in  the 
air  from  the  direction  of  Windsor,  and  soon  the  troops  quartered 
in  Hartford  marched  in  that  direction,  to  join  the  expected  pro- 
cession. The  streets  were  crowded,  and  there  were  few  residing 
within  fifty  miles  distance  who  were  not  that  day  in  Hartford, 

At  length  the  roll  of  the  drum  was  heard,  and  soon  the  detach- 
ment of  Koyal  Fusileers  came  in  sight,  their  ranks  extending 
clear  across  the  street,  and  the  matches  of  their  firelocks  alight. 
They  were  commanded  by  young  Coffin,  who  appeared  in  a  new 
8  arlet  uniform,  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  carried  his  bright  halbcrt 
with  a  haughty  air.  Then,  glittering  with  a  jewelled  order  of 
knighthood,  came  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  is  described  as  erect 
and  soldierlike,  followed  by  his  council,  those  bitter  foes  of  New 


England.  The  malignant  Randolph,  the  renegade  Dudley,  and 
the  profane  Bnllivant,  rode  scornfully  along,  followed  by  another 
detachment  of  Fusileers,  equally  ready  for  attack  as  wtre  their 
comrades  in  the  van.  They  waited  but  the  word  to  deluge  the 
town  with  blood,  and  thus  enforce  the  edict  of  their  vice- regal 
master. 

The  scene  that  ensued  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  pages  of  America's  history.  All  the  afternoon  did 
gallant  old  Governor  Treat  plead  that  Connecticut  might  keep  her 
charter — the  guarantee  of  her  rights,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  poured  out  in  the  wilderness. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  darkened  the 
hall,  candles  were  lighted. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  rose  to  conclude  the  session,  and  at  his 
bidding,  the  secretary  of  state  had  laid  a  long  box,  containing  the 
precious  parchment,  on  the  table  before  him.  All  at  once,  as  if 
by  concert,  the  candles  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  some 
slight  confusion  ensued  among  the  Spectators.  When  a  light  was 
brought,  and  the  candles  were  re-lighted — lo  !  the  charter  had 
disappeared ! 

"  Hun  to  Lieutenant  Coffin,"  shouted  Edmund  Andros  to  tho 
usher,  "  and  tell  him  to  let  no  man  pass." 

The  official  hastened  to  the  outer  door,  but  the  officer  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  after  some  delay,  he  so  reported  to  Sir  Edmund. 

'•What!  The  officer  of  my  guard  absent.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  he  is  conniving  at  this  foul  robbery  ?  A  hundred  pounds  re- 
ward for  the  apprehension  of  the  traitor!" 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  one  of  the  few  royalists 
in  Hartford,  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  young  fellow  is  the  one  to 
blame.  He  has  been  captivated  by  Goodman  Morley 's  daughter, 
and  I  saw  him  not  long  since,  escorting  her  from  hence  to  her 
home !" 

"  Confusion !"  muttered  Everard,  who  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  great  question,  so  buried  were  his  thoughts  under  a  load  of 
grief.  Returning  to  his  hotel,  he  found  a  pressing  invitation  to  go 
that  evening  to  the  house  of  William  Wadsworth,  upon  important 
business.  It  bore  the  sign  of  an  association  of  "liberty  men,"  or 
he  should  have  disregarded  it,  and  ho  went  merely  in  compliance 
with  his  secret  obligation. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  when  they  were  all  seated 
around  a  hospitable  board,  Everard  learned,  rather  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  royal  charter  had  been  abstracted  in  accordance  to  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  and  by  their  host. 

"  But  where  is  it  t" 

"  Where  I  took  shelter  last  night,  when  a  jealous  mortal  pur- 
sued me,"  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  laughing.  Ere  Everard  could 
recover  his  astonishment,  he  continued  :  "  After  all,  gentlemen,  I 
did  not  feel  certain  of  success,  until  Henrietta  Morley  informed 
me,  late  last  night,  that  she  had  so  far  carried  out  our  plan  as  to 
have  obtained  a  promise  from  her  pompous  admirer  that  if  she 
visited  the  Assembly  Hall  he  should  escort  her  home.  This  ren- 
dered armed  resistance  out  of  the  question,  as  the  royal  troops 
would  not  have  fired  without  orders  from  their  own  officer.  So  I 
will  give  you  the  young  lady's  health  as  our  most  efficient  ally, 
although  the  advent  of  a  favored  lover  made  it  a  difficult  task  for 
her  to  entrap  that  glittering  fop,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  pro- 
pose the  long  existence  of  the  old  hollow  oak  before  the  '  Wylys 
mansion,'  tho  best  of  hiding  places,  from  a  pursuer  or  for  a  char- 
ter.   Long  may  they  exist." 

Ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Everard  Waltham  had  sorght  and 
obtained  forgiveness ;  nay,  he  even  made  the  fair  Henrietta  name 
the  wedding-day. 

"  You  have  done  your  share  of  the  work,  dearest,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  do  not  like  to  expose  you  to  the  fascinating  qualities  of 
royal  officers." 

"  Jealous  man,"  she  replied,  "I  suppose  that  when  I  am  your 
wife  you  will  lock  me  up  when  you  leave  home." 

"  Indeed  I  may — and  where  is  there  a  better  place  than  in  the 
Charter  Oak  !" 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Waikxa  :  or.  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Slwrf.  By  Samuel  A.  B\Rn.  Illus- 
trated. New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  366. 
An  adxnir&bly  written  book  of  adventure  in  a  region  that  has  not  been 
written  upon,  and  therefore  a  perfect  bonne  bouthe  to  readers  of  travel.  The 
narrative  is  lively  and  taking;  but  had  it  been  less  clever,  the  novelty  of  the 
incidents,  characters  and  scenes  would  render  it  Intensely  Interesting.  The 
designs  and  engravings  arc  capital,  and  hear  internal  evidence  of  perfect 
truthfulness.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

New  Hope:  or.  The  Rescue.    A  Tale  of  the  Great  Kanawha.    New  York: 
Bonce  &  Brothers.   1855.  12mo.  pp.  301. 

We  remember  reading  this  novel  of  western  life  with  great  zest  a  few  years 
ago,  on  its  first  appearance  under  the  title  of  Young  Kate."  The  groat  de- 
mand I'M-  it  has  Induced  the  New  York  publisher*  to  produce  it  in  a  hands  e 

and  prcscrvable  "  shape.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  full  of  interest,  and  man- 
aged with  great  dramatic  ability.  For  sale  by  Win.  V.  Spencer,  12«  Washing- 
ton Street. 

New  Mt  sic. — Among  the  recent  publications  of  Oliver  Pitson.  115  Washing- 
ton Street,  are  11  Short  Melodies  for  the  Organ.''  the  "  Exile's  Home."  a  duct 
by  It.  (1.  Haliburton,  music  by  I..  (I.  Casseres,  ami  "  (icsang  der  Mccrmad- 
chen,"  from  Yon  Weber's  opera  of  Oberon. 

Qlaucus:  or,  The  ponders  of  the  Share.  By  (In  mii.es  Kinosiev.  Author  of 
*' Ilypatia,"  etc.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1855.  pp.  165. 
Our  enterprising  anil  tasteful  publishers  could  not  have  produced  a  moro 
seasonable  and  acceptable  hook  than  this  little  volume'.  In  it  natural  history 
is  viewed  from  a  lofty  stand-point,  and  apart  from  the  reflections  anil  sugges- 
tions, there  is  a  mass  of  curious  facts  concerning  the  wonders  of  the  sea-shore, 
collected  from  a  wide  field  of  study  and  research.  It  will  induce  many  an  idle 
mind  to  derive  a  golden  profit  from  u  seaside  loitering. 

Spenceu's  BOSTON  Theatre.— Among  the  recent  issues  of  this  valuable  sc- 
ries urc — the  very  clever  drama  of  ••  Masks  and  Faces,"  the  skeleton  of  tho 
popular  novel,  Peg  Wofllngton."  by  Tom  Taj  lor  and  Charles  Keade,  and  tho 
"Sergeant's  Wife,"  a  popular  drama.  For  sale  by  Win.  Y.  Spencer,  128 
Washington  Street,  and  Sauiuel  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Abciiv  Moore,  the  White  Slave.  By  Biciiard  IIildretii.  New  York  and 
Auburn:  Miller.  Orton  &  Mulligan.  1866.  12mo.  pp.  408. 
When  the  hook  first  appeared,  it  was  pronounced  "  the  most  extraordinary 
book  of  the  day."  It  is,  as  was  asserted  at  its  first  issue,  "a  disagreeable  and 
unpleasant  picture  of  slavery."  As  such  it  has  found,  and  will  Bod.  many 
eager  readers,  it  has  been  re-published  in  F.ngland,  and  there  arc  rrench, 
Itali m  and  Herman  translations  of  it.  Mr.  Hildrcth's  introduction  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  prefaces  we  ever  read. 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
Thomas  Dc  Quinccy,  whoso  portrait  wc  herewith  present,  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  of  the  group  of  writers  whose 
productions  have  made  the  English  literature  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  a  treasury  of  original  and  vivid  thought.  Cer- 
tainly, his  name  "  sticks  fiery  off  "  in  this  constellation,  and  there 
is  much  about  the  man,  personally,  to  enhance  the  interest  which 
is  awakened  !>y  his  writings.  His  face,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  engraving,  is  one  that  once  seen  challenges  attention.  The 
head  is  intellectual — the  forehead  eminently  so.  But  while  the 
mouth  indicates  decision,  a  sort  of  practical  firmness,  the  eyes, 
brilliant  and  inquiring,  look  out  into  the  far  distance — the  dream- 
land that  is  lost  to  bodily  vision.  At  the  same  time  pain  and 
woe  have  traced  their  inevitable  lines  upon  that  face,  and  the 
looker-on  must  fain  inquire  into  the  secret  of  its  enigmatical  ex- 
pression. l)e  Quinccy  himself  furnishes  us  with  some  data  for 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant  of 
a  good  old  Norman  family,  and  was  born  about  1785.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  left  an  "orphan  in  the  care  of  guardians.  Af- 
ter being  fitted  for  the  university,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  while 
there  he  quarrelled  with  his  guardians  and  fled  to  London,  where, 
left  to  his  own  resources,  he  met  with  a  variety  of  adventures,  and 
underwent  the  severest  sufferings.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to 
see  this  portion  of  his  life  vividly  painted,  is  referred  to  his  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium  Eater,"  first  part,  in  which  his  rescue  from 
starvation  on  one  occasion  is  delineated  in  a  manner  that  he  only 
could  command.  From  London,  he  wandered  into  Wales,  still 
chased  by  hunger,  until  finally  the  estray  was  discovered  by  his 
friends  and  restored  to  Oxford!  One  of  the  most  important  events 
that  befell  him  here  was  the  formation  of  a  friendship  for  Christo- 
pher North,  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  gifted  Wilson,  and  sub- 
sisting unimpaired  until  death  severed  the  golden  chain.  About 
this  period  of  his  life  he  contracted  the  fatal  habit  of  opium-eating, 
a  habit  which  he  has  made  memorable  by  recounting  the  dreams 
inspired  by  the  deadly  drug,  in  language  which  has  never  been 
surpassed."  Some  time  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  married,  settled 
down  in  Cumberland,  studied  metaphysics,  lived  on  laudanum 
and  dreamed  those  wondrous  dreams,  the  record  of  which  has 
electrified  the  world.  His  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  first  published  in  the  "  London  Magazine,"  and  af- 
terwards in  a  collective  form,  but  without  his  name  attached,  en- 
joyed an  extraordinary  circulation.  Soon  after  their  appearance 
in  book  form,  the  author  removed  to  Scotland,  where  he  has  since 
written  largely  for  various  periodical  publications,  chiefly  Black- 


wood's and  Tait's  Magazines,  and  the  North  British  Review.  All 
his  papers  bear  the  stamp  of  original  and  vigorous  thought,  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  a  mind  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  past. 
His  principal  powers  as  a  writer,  are  genius  and  logical  perception 
— the  latter  quality  giving  that  lucid  transparency  to  his  style 
which  makes  its  charm.  Of  the  latter,  Professor  Wilson  once 
said,  "  the  best  word  always  comes  up."  It  is  not  very  creditable 
to  British  taste  that  there'exists  no  complete  English  edition  of 
his  works.  This  great  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  our  own 
enterprising  and  classical  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
who  have  collected  from  their  various  periodical  sources,  his  inval- 
uable essays,  and  published  them  in  a  series  of  portable  volumes, 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  typography  and  their  admir- 
able accuracy.  This  scries  will  be  continued  until  all  l)c  Quin- 
cey's  writings  are  preserved.  He  is  now  living,  a  widower,  with 
three  amiable  daughters,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburg.  As  he  has, 
by  giant  efforts,  thrown  off  the  thraldom  of  opium,  wc  will  ven- 
ture to  quote  what  the  Eclectic  Review  says  of  the  one  great  error 
of  his  life.  "  In  the  one  word,  excitement,  assuming  the  special 
form  of  opium — the  '  insane  root,' — lies  the  t/mmmcn  of  his  guilt, 
as,  also,  of  Coleridge's.  Now,  wc  are  far  from  wishing  to  under- 
rate the  evil  of  this  craving.  But  we  ought  to  estimate  Mr.  I)e 
Quincey's  criminality  with  precision  and  justice ;  and,  while 
granting  that  he  used  opium  to  excess — an  excess  seldom  paral- 
leled— we  must  take  his  own  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  begin  its  use,  and  of  the  effects  it  produced  on 
him.  He  did  not  begin  it  to  multiply  or  intensify  his  pleasures, 
still  less  to  lash  himself  with  its  fiery  thongs  into  a  counterfeit  in- 
spiration, but  to  alleviate  bodily  pain.  It  became,  gradually  and 
reluctantly,  a  necessity  of  his  life.  Like  the  serpents  around  La- 
ocoon,  it  confirmed  its  g'rasp,  notwithstanding  the  wild  tossings  of 
its  arms,  the  spasmodic  resistance  of  every  muscle,  the  loud  shouts 
of  protesting  agonv  ;  and  when  conquered,  he  lay  like  the  over- 
powered Hattcraick  in  the  caves — sullen,  still  in  despair,  breath- 
ing hard,  but  perfectly  powerless.  Its  effects  on  him,  too,  were  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  They  were  not  brutifying  or  blackguardizing. 
He  was  never  intoxicated 
with  the  drug  in  his  life  ; 
nay,  he  denies  its  power  to 
intoxicate.  Nor  did  it  at 
all  weaken  his  intellectual 
faculties  any  more  than  it 
strengthened  them.  We 
have  heard  poor  creatures 
consoling  themselves  for 
their  inferiority  by  saying, 
'  Coleridge  would  not  have 
written  so  well  but  for 
opium.'  '  No  thanks  to 
De  Quinccy  for  his  subtle- 
ty— he  owes  it  to  opium.' 
Let  such  persons  swallow 
the  drug,  and  try  to  write 
the  '  Suspiria '  or  the  'Aids 
to  Reflection.'  Coleridge 
and  l)e  Quincey  were 
great  in  spite  of  their  hab- 
its. Nay,  wc  believe  that 
on  truly  great  intellects, 
stimulants  produce  little 
inspiration  at  all.  Can 
opium  think  !  Can  beer 
imagine  1  It  is  De  Quin- 
ccy in  opium — not  opium 
in  l)c  Quinccy — that  pon- 
ders and  that  writes.  The 
stimulus  is  only  the  occa- 
sional cause  which  brings 
the  internal  force  into 
play;  it  may  sometimes 
dwarf  the  giant,  but  it  can 
never  really  elevate  the 
dwarf."  Its  influence  will 
not  create  intellectual 
life,  where  the  basis  itself 
is  wanting. 


NEW  YORK  ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOTS,  SYRACUSE. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  noble  building,  accurately  delineated 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  executed  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial, was  laid  at  Syracuse,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1854.  The  grounds  arc  situated  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Syracuse,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
anil  include  a  territory  of  eighteen  acres,  mainly  the  gift  of  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse.  The  western  and  highest  portion  of  the 
grounds  is  woodland.  The  remainder,  descending  with  a  fine 
slope  to  the  southeast,  terminates  in  a  terrace  of  about  four  acres 
in  extent,  upon  which  the  building  in  located.  The  position  af- 
fords a  fine  view  of  the  citv  of  Svracuse,  Salina,  Liverpool,  Lake 
Onondaga,  the  Central  and  Bingnampton  railroads,  for  some  dis- 
tancc,  and  the  village  of  Geddes.  The  present  board  of  trustees 
consists  of  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  James  H.  Titus,  Esq.,  Frank- 
lin Townscnd,  Esq.,  Henrv  N.  Pohman,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Frederick  F. 
Backus,  M.  D.,  and  ex-ojficio,  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Hon.  Sand- 
ford  E.  Church,  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Hon.  James  M.  Cook. 
The  officers  are  Hervcy  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent ;  Misses  Fran- 
ces H.  Clark,  Eliza  A.  Loring,  Sarah  P.  Young,  teachers  ;  Miss 
Alvira  Wood,  matron  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Dixon,  assistant.  Wm.  J.  Wool- 
len, Jr.,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  John  Bridgford  (mason) 
and  James  Christie  (carpenter),  the  builders.  The  building  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  front  and  rear  ;  the  ends  or  wings, 
seventy  feet  from  front  to  rear  ;  the  central  parts,  fifty  feet  deep  ; 
the  tower  eighteen  feet  square,  and  carried  to  the  height  of  seven- 
ty feet.  In  elevation,  the  wings  embrace  four  stories,  basement 
and  sub-cellar — the  central  parts  three  stories,  and  the  tower  five 
stories.  The  central  parts  recede  ton  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
wings,  and  eight  feet  from  the  face  of  the  tower,  forming  recesses 
on  each  side  of  the  same  ;  like  recesses  obtain  in  the  rear,  or 
western  elevation,  of  the  building,  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
which  are  enclosed  with  glass,  forming  large  piazzas  in  the  rear  of 
the  school  rooms  and  the  principal  dormitories  of  the  second  sto- 
ry, and  made  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  those  apartments,  by  the 
windows  which  extend  to  the  floor.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian 
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style,  with  superstructure  of  pressed  brick,  painted  and  sanded  in 
harmony  with  the  brown  freestone  dressings,  supported  by  a  rus- 
ticated ashlar  basement.  All  the  external  angles  arc  enriched 
with  quoin  blocks,  with  bevelled  rustic  on  each.  All  the  external 
windows  and  doors  have  dressings  of  stone,  with  string  courses  of 
the  samo  materials.  The  fencstral  decorations  embrace  quite  a 
variety.  Those  of  the  principal  story  in  front  have  pediment 
heads,  supported  by  moulded  trusses.  Three  bayed  windows  in 
the  front  of  wings.  Those  in  the  recessed  parts  of  the  second 
story  have  semicircular  heads.  Those  on  the  third  story,  segment 
heads — all  of  freestone.  Those  on  the  ends  of  the  building  em- 
brace various  forms,  all  in  harmony  with  those  in  the  front.  The 
principal  entrance  in  front,  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  the  platform  of 
which  will  be  covered  with  a  rusticated  portico.  The  entrance  at 
the  south  end  will  be  under  a  parte  corhere ;  that  at  the  north,  by 
steps  of  cut  stone.  The  entire  building  will  be  surmounted  Jiy 
large  projecting  medallion  cornices.  Chilson's  hot  air  furnaces 
arc  to  be  used  in  heating  the  building,  which  will  be  lighted 
throughout  with  gas.  The  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  found  a 
State  institution  for  idiots  was  made  in  the  New  York  legislature 
in  1846,  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  F.  Backus,  and  now  the  magnifi- 
cent establishment  under  notice,  "  completes,"  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  '*  the  circle  of  the  State's  charities, 
which  embrace  every  class  whose  infirmities  call  for  public  aid." 


WATER  WHEEL  AT  VALPARAISO,  MOVED  BY  DOG  POWER. 


WATER  WHEEL  AT  VALPARAISO. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  ingenious  method  which  has  been 
employed  for  many  years  at  Valparaiso  for  raising  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  merchant  vessels  that  touch  there. 
The  water  is  raised  from  the  well  by  wooden  buckets,  emptying 
themselves  on  a  table,  from  which  through  pipes  the  water  is  ron- 
veyed  to  launches,  into  casks  or  buckets,  and  delivered  to  its  vari- 
ous quarters.  The  wheel  raising  the  buckets  is  driven  by  eight 
dogs,  belonging  to  Don  Juan  Augustine  Vivcs;  they  continually 
run  upwards  with  perfect  case ;  only  four  of  the  dogs  work  at  a 
time,  and  when  one  is  tired  he  jumps  off,  and  another  takes  his 
place.  There  are  many  other  curious  features  of  life  at  Valpa- 
raiso to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers;  and  yet,  when  the  first 
novelty  has  worn  off,  there  is  little  about  this  seaport  to  render  a 
long  sojourn  in  it  agreeable,  in  spite  of  its  agreeable  climate.  What 
Mr.  Micrs  said  of  it  some  years  ago  is  probably  true  now.  "  In- 
dependent of  the  want  of  society  there  exists  no  public  amuse- 
ment, no  theatre,  no  commercial  reading  or  news-room,  no  pa- 
rade, not  even  a  single  spot  to  walk  upon,  nor  any  retirement  or 
exit  from  the  town  but  over  the  barren  and  steep  hills,  which  ren- 
ders the  exercise  more  a  toil  than  a  pleasure.  In  short,  in  spite 
of  its  matchless  climate,  I  do  not  know  in  all  Chili,  a  spot  present- 
ing a  more  uncomfortable  and  cheerless  place  of  residence." 
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GOSSIP. 

Will  Rachel  make  a  sensation  here?  Is  it  true  that  she  is 
passte  f — that  she  has  lost  hor  tragic  fire,  and  that  the  French  have 
sent  us  a  lamp  flickering  in  its  socket,  instead  of  a  star  shining  in 
its  effulgence  ?  For  one,  we  believe  in  the  unimpaired  powers  of 
the  tragedienne;  and  the  French  have  tired  of  Rachel,  just  as  the 
Athenians  did  of  Aristides — and  for  no  better  reason.  Yet  the 
French,  fickle  as  they  are,  are  not  generally  unjust  to  their  histri- 
ons.  Mars  kept  the  stage  to  the  last ;  and  Mile.  Georges  never 
received  a  hint  that  she  ought  to  vacate  the  boards — the  queen  of 
the  stage  voluntarily  left  it.  These  children  of  Thespis  deserve 
gentle  treatment ;  for  their  fame,  tangible  as  it  is,  is  evanescent. 
O,  that  one  could  daguerreotype  tones  and  action  as  well  as  faces  ! 
— that  there  were  some  means  of  crystallizing  music,  and  em- 
balming eloquence !  The  perfume  of  the  flower  may  be  caught 
and  transmitted  from  century  to  century,  but  the  glories  of  acting 
are  mortal,  and  perish  with  the  brief  hour  that  witnesses  their  tri- 
umph. We  read  of  the  perfections  of  Roscius,  of  Talma,  of  Gar- 
rick,  of  John  Philip  Kemblc,  but  we  can  form  no  distinct  idea  of 
them — we  always  represent  them  by  some  favorite  actor  of  our 
own  time.  We  know  their  talents  were  great  by  the  historical 
record  of  the  effects  which  they  produced — but  this  is  all.  Hence, 
we  should  not  grudge  the  orations,  the  music,  the  flowers,  the 
gold  lavished  on  histrionic  talent — it  is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation to  the  actor  for  the  consciousness  that  he  cannot  transmit 
himself  to  posterity,  like  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
lawgiver  and  the  musical  composer. 


Loxo  Sermons. — Very  long  sermons,  especially  in  the  dog- 
days,  are  rarely  delivered  now  by  our  clergymen.  In  old  times, 
a  short  sermon  would  have  disappointed  a  congregation  sadly. 
Brown,  an  English  humorist  of  William  III.'s  reign,  says:  "In 
the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshall  split  his  text  into  twenty-four 
parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  his  congregation  immediately  runs  out 
of  the  church.  '  Why,  what's  the  matter  V  says  a  neighbor.  '  Only 
going  for  my  night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
our  quarters  here  to-night.'" 


Death. — When  Arria  set  the  example  of  suicide  to  her  hus- 
band, by  plunging  the  knife  into  her  bosom,  she  handed  it  to  him, 
and  remarked,  "  My  Pactus,  it  is  not  painful."  Dr.  Cullen,  when 
dying,  is  said  to  have  faintly  articulated  to  one  of  his  intimates, 
"  I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  writing  or  speaking,  for  then  I  would 
describe  to  you  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die." 


Curious. — The  affinities  detected  by  chemistry  are  truly  sur- 
prising. Who  would  suppose  that  the  sugar  in  the  basin  and  the 
linen  cloth  on  the  breakfast  table  were  of  the  same  materials  ? — 
that  the  cloth  could  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  the  sugar  into 
spirits  of  wine  ?    Yet  such  is  the  fact. 


SPLINTERS. 

 A  telegraph  operator  and  a  doctor  fought  a  duel  at  N.  Or- 
leans because  they  quarrelled  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Malakoff. 

 In  a  case  at  Buffalo  it  was  decided  that  a  man  could  not 

be  arrested  for  being  drunk  and  noisy  in  his  own  house. 

....  Vast  quantities  of  liquor,  it  is  said,  are  smuggled  into 
Worcester,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

  The  emigration  to  the  West  and  California  has  checked 

the  increase  of  population  in  the  Eastern  States. 

....  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  certain  that  he  can 
make  better  light  from  water  than  Payne. 

....  One  child  was  burned  to  death  and  another  burned  a  bam 
lately,  by  playing  with  matches. 

....  The  bears  in  Vermont  are  getting  to  be  unbearable,  but 
they  are  "  bruin  "  trouble  fo--  themselves. 

  Edward  Everett  made  an  excellent  speech  at  the  launch 

of  Donald  McKay's  last  ship,  the  "  Defender." 

  Signor  Blitz  lately  gave  an  exhibition  at  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Somerville,  to  the  delight  of  the  patients. 

  1,554,015  tons  of  guano  have  been  imported  into  this 

country  since  the  trade  commonccd. 

 Mackerel  have  been  selling  in  Halifax  this  season  at  one 

penny  a  dozen.    Cheap  and  good  fart  too. 

  A  conductor  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  compelled  a  man 

to  take  his  boots  off  a  cushion,  and  was  fined  for  it. 

  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  "  veiled  murderess,"  is  to  be  impris- 
oned for  life,  not  hung.    She  is  thought  to  be  insane. 

  Two  ladies  of  Lynn  lately  earned  four  dollars  a  day  for 

five  successive  days,  "  machining  shoes." 

 The  wheat  crops  of  Europe  for  the  present  year  are  a  fair 

average.    They'll  want  it  all,  if  the  war  lasts. 

.  . .  Fifty  men  at  work  on  the  Wabash  Valley  Railroad  were 
lately  prostrated  by  sun  strokes  in  one  day. 

  Madame  Lagrange  and  her  husband,  Count  Stnniowich, 

her  father,  Signor  Morelli,  and  her  child,  have  been  at  Newport. 

 The  population  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  not  as  large  as 

was  calculated  by  five  thousand. 

....  Jullien,  the  musician,  is  not  coming  over  till  next  March 
— when  he  will  bring  a  bran  new  march  with  him. 

  Five  States  held  their  general  election  during  the  present 

month — to  the  satisfaction  of  the  victors. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Summer  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  the  reign  of  autumn  com- 
mences, the  city  recalls  her  children  to  their  registers  and  stoves — 
we  had  nearly  committed  the  vulgar  error  of  saying  firesides.  We 
have  nothing  to  say,  in  this  connection,  about  the  taste  exhibited 
by  this  precipitate  abandonment  of  the  country  and  of  sea-side  re- 
treats, just  when  an  "  eager  and  a  nipping  air"  begins  to  mako 
itself  felt,  heralding  "  frosty  but  kindly  "  weather.  For  us,  the 
first  two  months  of  autumn,  in  New  England,  have  an  inexpressi- 
ble charm.  Apart  from  the  glory  of  the  changing  forests,  a  page- 
ant in  itself  well  worth  studying,  there  is  an  invigorating  tone  in 
the  air,  which  renders  a  day's  exercise  in  September  worth  a 
week's  in  August.  A  man  feels  new  life  infused  into  his  veins — a 
new  youth  warming  his  heart,  the  glories  of  dream-land  and  fairy- 
land visit  him  once  more.  He  stands  with  "  jocund  day  "  upon  the 
"  misty  mountain  top,"  and  feels  that  he  is  indeed  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  plead  guilty  to  susceptibility  to  these  influences.  In 
such  a  season  we  can  walk  our  forty  miles  a  day,  or  pull  a  stroke- 
oar  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same.  Like  Dazzle,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Saddle  me  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  I'll  astonish  the  elements  I"  But  it  is  only  a 
few  choice  spirits  who  keep  the  field  after  September  fairly  sets  in 
— sportsmen,  pedestrians,  artists,  poets,  and  all  that  useless,  vul- 
gar kind  of  people.  For  those  great  masses,  the  jeunesse  dor€e  of 
both  sexes,  together  with  the  veterans  of  fashion,  and  those  whose 
avocations  do  not  permit  an  annual  flitting  from  the  city,  the  direc- 
tors of  public  amusements  are  opening  wide  their  doors.  Huge 
colored  posters  illuminate  dark  walls  ;  long  advertisements  fill  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Around  the  doors  of  hotels,  flashy-looking  men,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  tell  us  that  the  players  have  come  to  town. 
Genteel  walking  gentlemen  parade  Washington  Street,  hand-sell- 
ing the  glories  that  should  first  break  forth  upon  the  board.  A 
pair  of  feet,  revealed  in  crossing  the  muddiest  part  of  Washing- 
ton Street,  give  a  glorious  promise  of  the  perfection  of  the  ballet. 
While  hordes  of  very  hairy  men,  in  paletots,  signify  that  Germanic 
orchestras  are  about  to  be  prevalent.  All  these  things  are  noted 
and  commented  on  by  the  inveterate  cockneys,  those  who  have 
scarcely  ever  been  ten  miles  from  the  sound  of  the  Old  South  bell. 
And  in  Boston,  densely  populated  as  it  now  is,  copiously  visited 
as  it  is  by  tourists,  the  entrance  of  a  single  new-comer  is  sure  to  be 
noted.  A  stranger,  with  a  carpet-bag,  is  seen  coming  over  the 
Milldam ;  the  fact  is  instantly  circulated  and  commented  on, 
and  the  man  "  spotted."  That  solitary  individual  finds  himself 
the  object  of  universal  attention.  We  have  a  most  wonderful 
faculty  of  finding  out  everybody's  business,  without,  however, 
neglecting  our  own.  A  Bostonian  "lives  between  two  magnify- 
ing glasses."  Well,  it  is  a  great  city,  and,  considering  its  Puri- 
tanic origin,  a  gay  one.  We  can  boast,  this  winter,  of  four  thea- 
tres :  the  Boston,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  Museum, 
an  excellent  establishment ;  the  Howard,  and  the  National,  both 
renowned  ;  any  number  of  lecture  and  concert-rooms,  with  picture 
shops,  libraries  and — really  the  man  who  cannot  live  agreeably 
and  happily  in  Boston  ought  to  be  exported  in  a  New  Bedford 
whaler  and  abandoned  in  the  Fcjcc  Islunds.    That's  our  opinion. 


THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  AIR. 

Now  that  the  glorious  Marseilles  Hymn  with  its  thrilling  breath 
of  liberty  is  proscribed  in  France,  the  national  air  is  "Partant 
Pour  la  Syrie,"  composed  and  written  by  Queen  Hortense,  Louis 
Napoleon's  mother.  Graham's  Magazine  lately  published  it  with 
an  English  version,  which  it  says  is  the  first  ever  made.  This  is 
a  mistake.    The  music  with  a  translation  commencing 

11  It  was  Illinois  the  young  and  brave," 
was  common  and  popular  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  That 
translation  was  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  made  from  a  man- 
uscript found  in  the  knapsack  of  a  French  officer  slain  at  Water- 
loo. The  song  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  position  its  authorship 
has  given  it.  Never  mind — the  Marseillaise  will  yet  be  sung  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 


Rather  Tall. — A  learned  man  of  Europe,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  ancients,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Adam's  height  was  123  feet  9  inches,  and  that  of  Eve 
118  feet  9  3-4  inches.  That  fraction  of  an  inch  is  exquisite — 
there  is  nothing  like  minuteness  in  the  particulars  of  a  story. 
The  children  of  our  first  parents  must  have  looked  like  young 
Bunker  Hill  monuments. 


Riding. — The  eccentric  but  learned  Lord  Monboddo,  whose 
theory  was  that  men  were  originally  ourang-outangs,  rode  on 
horseback  till  he  was  eighty,  saying  that  it  was  a  degradation  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
instead  of  riding  on  his  back  ! 

Bai.i.ou's  Pictorial. — This  unrivalled  publication  enmmeneed  a  new  volume 
with  the  first  issue  of  .July.  No  illustrated  paper — not  even  the  London  Illus- 
trated News — ean  compare  with  it.  in  every  point;  and  the  aeeession  to  it* 
list,  even  in  this  plaee  alone,  is  evidenec  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly  deserves  such  a  tes- 
timonial to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than  M.  M.  Hallou,  Eaq.,  its  affable  and 
worthy  editor  and  proprietor. —  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot. 


Business. — Business  all  over  the  country  this  fall  will  be  ex- 
cellent. Money  is  plenty  and  croakers  are  scarce.  The  fact  that 
the  country  has  been  ruined  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  this  half 
century — on  paper — does  not  seem  to  affect  its  prosperity  in  the 
least  degree. 


Merrie  England  ! — A  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  Eng- 
land are  at  work  in  the  different  mini  s,  to  whom  the  fresh  sir  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  arc  scarcely  known. 


DAGUERREOTYPES,  ETC. 

We  will  not  venture  to  say  how  many  dagucrrcotypists  thcro 
arc  in  Boston,  for  we  are  not  in  the  vein  of  hunting  up  statistics, 
but  they  are  certainly  numerous.  You  can  hardly  walk  two 
blocks,  in  the  busy  part  of  the  city,  without  coming  on  a  show- 
case, with  its  assortment  of  specimens  of  heads  of  the  people.  If 
you  have  seen  one  of  these  cases,  you  have  seen  all.  There  is  the 
militia  officer,  in  full  regimentals,  not  colored,  but  with  a  little 
powdered  lake  on  the  sash  and  a  little  powdered  gold  on  the  epau- 
lettes, to  make  him  look  the  grander.  There  is  the  family  group, 
frozen  into  wax  statuary  attitudes,  and  looking  very  solemn,  as  if 
they  were  assembled  for  a  funeral.  There  is  the  fast  young  man, 
taken  with  his  hat  on  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth ;  the  belle  of  the 
locality,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  plaited  hair  and  plated  jewelry, 
looking  supremely  killing ;  and  there  is  the  pet  baby,  a  podgy 
creature,  with  a  hydrocephalic  head  and  dropsical  body,  and  swol- 
len legs  incarcerated  in  barred  stockings.  There  is  the  intellec- 
tual man  of  the  locality,  with  a  tall  forehead  and  piercing  eye ;  and 
the  young  poet,  a  pretty  looking  fellow,  but  infinitely  conceited. 
But  why  enumerate  1  Each  show-case  is  a  little  microcosm.  It 
reflects  a  little  world.  There  is  something  interesting  in  the  very 
worst  of  these  daguerreotypes,  because  there  must  be  something 
of  nature  in  all  of  them.  Nor  are  these  images  the  investments 
of  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  sitter 
is  influenced  by  personal  vanity,  and  a  desire  to  transmit  his  fea- 
tures to  posterity.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sitters  are  reluctant, 
and  if  the  truth  were  told,  a  large  majority  of  them  sit  to  gratify 
the  importunity  of  friends,  and  obey  the  call  of  affection  rather 
than  of  vanity.  These  duplicates  in  the  show  case  are  so  many 
love-tokens,  all  except  the  fast  young  man,  and  who  knows  but 
that  he  was  solicited  by  some  ardent  admirer,  humble  follower,  or 
fond  ladye-love  ?  Because  you  and  I  don't  fancy  smooth  raven- 
locks  dripping  with  unguents,  a  beaver  worn  over  one  eye,  and  an 
immortalized  cigar,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  may  not  be  tho 
ideal  of  somo  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  male  or  female.  It  was  the 
remark  of  a  "  celebrated  Roman  consul,"  that  there  was  no  disput- 
ing about  tastes,  and  no  man  is  without  friends.  The  footpad  that 
Don  Juan  shot  in  the  environs  of  London  sent  his  ensanguined 
cravat  to  "  Sal."  This  young  gentleman  in  the  daguerreotypo 
case  has  his  Dulcinea — ay,  and  there  ii  a  touch  of  romance  and 
poetry  gilding  his  life.  He  thinks  of  her  he  loves  when  he  "  runs 
with  the  machine,"  or  stakes  his  last  dollar  on  the  prowess  of  tho 
"game  chicken,"  or  the  Lancashire  slasher.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  his  notions  of  glory  differ  from  ours.  But  tho 
crowd  is  collecting  round  the  show-case,  and  we  give  place  to 
other  admirers  of  the  fine  arts. 


Speculating  in  Provisions. — How  lucky  it  is  for  flour  spec- 
ulators that  our  commonwealth  is  not  the  commonwealth  of  Crom- 
well. During  his  time  a  great  scarcity  having  taken  place  in  a 
year  of  plenty,  through  unjust  dealing  and  monopoly,  Oliver, 
knowing  that  there  was  a  great  plenty  of  grain  in  tho  country, 
offered  a  premium  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  him  who  should 
bring  the  largest  quantity  of  grain  to  market  on  a  certain  day ; 
upon  which  iaimense  quantities  were  produced  ;  but  one  man 
above  all  the  rest  produced  far  the  greater  quantity.  Cromwell 
immediately  ordered  him  to  be  paid  the  reward — and  producing  a 
rope,  told  him  he  would  give  him  a  halter  in  the  bargain,  and 
orderod  the  monopolizer  to  bo  hanged. 


A  Modern  Marvel. — The  progress  of  luxury  is  nowhero 
better  exemplified  than  in  a  sea  voyage.  In  speaking  of  his  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in  a  first-class  packet-ship,  Fay  says  :  "  I  hear 
the  notes  of  a  piano,  tho  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  cackle  of  hens — 
indeed  all  the  noises  of  a  barnyard."   Quite  elegant  and  rural  1 


The  Difference. — He  is  a  bad  man  who  tells  a  falsehood, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  ship  will  lie-to. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  liev.  Mr.  Strecter,  Mr.  Benjamin  K.  Brown  to  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Wentworth;  byRev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Sullivan  It.  Harris  to  Miss  Triphena 
Daily;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  John  C.  Eveline  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Lewis,  of 
Kittcry.— At  Charles  town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  Timothy  House.  Esq..  of  Newton- 
vllle,  to  Miss  0.  J.  Murdock.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Charles 
Wyllys  Elliott,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Mary  Green  White— At  Lawrence,  by 
George  Foster,  Esq..  of  Andorcr,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Millett  to  Mrs.  Itosaunah 
Freadley.— At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter,  ('apt.  Albert  C.  Morse,  of 
Edgartown,  to  Miss  Julia  W.  'IIowland,  of  New  Bedford.— At  Newton  Centre, 
by  liev  Mr.  Barstow,  Dr  Israel  Smith,  of  Noith  llrookflcld,  to  Miss  Julia 
Collins,  of  Newton. — At  Lowell,  by  .Mayor  Lawrence.  Mr.  Francis  Leibsch,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Isadore  McDonald  — At  Worcester,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Hi-  Hilt  Clinton  Kolbrook  to  Miss  Maria  Tha\er.— At  Warren,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Ware,  Mr.  Otis  Frve.  of  H  are,  to  Miss  Saruh  A.  Bond,  of  West 
Brookfield.—  At  I'rovid  ie,  It.  I.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leavitt.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Whit- 
tier.  Of  Charleston, 8.  0  ..  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Wilbur. — At  Warwick.  R.I..  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  Mr  John  W.  A.  Greene  to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Low.  of  Bos- 
ton.—At  Biddeford,  Me.,  ('apt.  Tristam  Clark  to  Miss  Maria  Abbott,  of  Mai- 
don.— At  Belfast,  Me..  Mr.  William  II.  Preston,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Melissa  A. 
Moore,  of  Searsport,  Me. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  eitv,  John  Mlco  Gannett,  Esq.,  of  H'alpole  71 ;  Widow  Leah  Llllle, 
fi7;  Michael  Sherlock.  Eaq.,  of  Fjistport.  Me..  64;  Sirs.  Mary  Dilloway,  00; 
Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fitz,  64 ;  Mr.  Silas  F.  Ames,  311;  Mr.  John  II.  (Irush,  71  — 
At  liainsford  Island.  Mr.  Benjamin  Congdon,  of  Boston,  G4.— At  Rust  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs.  Rebecca  Logan,  72. — At  Auburndalc.  Miss  Margaret  1'.  Bur- 
roughs,'late  of  Boston.— At  South  Reading,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  26.— 
At  Weymouth,  Mr.  Benjamin  Randall  Ileal,  22.— At  Llncolo,  Widow  Lucy 
Wheeler,  99.— At  Newhurvport,  Widow  Hannah  ('base,  87  — At  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Alice  J.,  wife  of  Charles  Stark  Newell.  Esq.— At  Worcester,  Miss  Amelia 
K.  Ooodridge,  40— At  Needham,  Miss  Frona  P.  II.  Buck.  18  — At  Ipswich, 
Miss  Abby  II.  Caldwell,  27.- At  South  Weymouth,  Noah  Torrey.  Esq.,  06.— 
At  ill  Ablngton,  Mr.  David  ileal,  74  — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lewis, 
83  —At  Manchester.  Major  Hurley  Smith,  77.— At  Boxford,  Mrs.  Martha,  wife 
of  General  Solomon  Low, 50.— At  Newport  R.I.,  Christopher  K.  Rohbini.  Ki-q  , 
02. — At  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Mr.  Ell  aha  Diekerman,  87  —At  Haddam.  Conn., 
Mr.  John  Turner,  87.— At  Newport.  N.  II.,  Hon.  Aaron  Matton.  86  —  At 
Hudson.  N.  Y.,  James  Fogg,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  40.— At  Philadel- 
phia, Pn  feasor  Adolphe  I'.elnhart,  64.— At  Cincinnati,  Mr».  Sarah  Jane,  wife 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Lakeinan,  formerly  of  Newburyport.— At  Charleston,  8.  C.,Mre. 
Clara  P.,  wife  of  Wm.  P.  Gadsden,  Esq..  formerly  of  ialciu,  21. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


KDITOKI  W.  MELAWGE. 

The  Ncwbiirvport  Herald  states  that  some  5000  volumes  have 
been  obtained  for  the  new  city  library,  in  that  city,  and  3000  more 

are  to  he  added  thereto.  Mr.  James  A.  Cutting,  of  Boston, 

has  invented  a  method  of  taking  daguerreotypes  upon  plates  of 
glass,  coated  with  silver,  which  are  said  to  be  taken  in  less  time,  ; 
and  to  have  a  greater  softness  and  finish  than  the  ordinary  daguer- 
reotype.   Tho  pictures  are  called  umhrotypes.  The  military 

company  recently  organized  in  Quincy,  has  taken  the  name  of  | 
Hancock  Light  Guards,  in  honor  of  the  revolutionary  patriot,  John 

Hancock.  The  sea  serpent  lately  turned  up  in  Silver  Lake,  a 

sheet  of  water  near  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  and  having  a  place  in  it  where 
Soundings  have  never  been  obtained,  and  supposed  to  he  connect- 
ed with  Lakes  Krie  or  Ontario,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 

territory  of  New  Mexico  has  a  population  ofbut  61,000,  50,000  of 
them  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conqueror.    Not  more  than 

1200  persons  can  read.  A  grand  harhecue  was  given  at  l'aris, 

Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad.  Paris  is  85  miles  from  Cov- 
ington. The  tables  were  spread  in  the  grove  at  the  north  end  of 
the  ground  ;  they  were  nine  in  number,  and  each   ICO  feet  in 

length.  Cedar  Lawn,  the  farm  of  George  Washington,  Esq., 

was  sold  to  John  H.  Flagg,  for  SI 5,500 — being  about  $63  25  per 
nere.    This  land  lies  about  four  miles  above  Charlestown,  on  the 

Winchester  Railroad,  in  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  '/..  Williams, 

one  of  the  English  chartists  who  was  banished  to  Australia,  has 
discovered  a  bed  of  yt//o;c  rohrn!  mat  in  that  country,  which  burns 
as  freely  as  the  best  bituminous  kinds.  In  all  likelihood  this  will 
turn  out  to  lie  bituminous  shale,  and  may  be  as  valuable  as  any 

cannel  coal  ;  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  There  are 

more  than  twenty  vessels  constantly  taking  sand  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimack  River;  it  is  carried  to  Boston  for  building  pur- 
poses. A  man  at  Cleves,  Ohio,  was  lately  stun:;  by  a  locust. 

The  effects  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  bile  of  a  mail 
dog;  the  man  has  fits  so  violent  that  it  takes  five  or  six  men  to 

hold  him,  and  he  has  bitten  his  tongue  into  strings.  Mrs.  C. 

N.  Sinclair  (Forrest)  has  jriven  up  the  management  of  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  San  Francisco,  and  has  commenced  a  Starring 

campaign.  Mr.  Hinds,  of  Ohio,  formerly  of  New  York,  has 

recently  constructed  a  compound  microscope,  which,  for  magnify- 
in^  power,  is  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  world.  In  1851,  he  con- 
structed u  microscope  capable  of  magnifying  objects  17,ooo,ooo 
times;  the  one  just  completed  has  a  diamond  lens  with  a  power 

surpassing  by  nearly  2,000,000  that  of  1851.  It  is  estimated 

that  over  one  thousand  families  have  settle  1  in  the  Huron  district, 
bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  since  last  fall.    A  great  number  of 

them  are  from  New  York  State.  The  Mobile  Tribune  says 

that  in  November,  1848,  a  gentleman  in  Baldwin  mailed  a  letter 
to  a  grocery  house  in  that  city.  It  was  never  received  or  heard  of 
until  last  week,  when  it  came  exactly  to  its  destination,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  seven  years  !    It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  that 

letter  give  an  account  of  its  travels  during  that  period.  The 

North  Adams  Transcript  says  that  two  gangs  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  Hoosac  tunnel  in  that  town,  and  work  goes  on 

merrily  night  and  day.  Mr.  Francis  (i.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  the 

translator  of"  Consuelo  "  and  other  of  George  Sand's  novels,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  with  his  family,  and  will  hereafter 
reside  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  is  building  a  villa.  Such 
"  picked  men  of  countries  "  as  Mr.  Shaw,  who  have  been  endowed 
liberally  by  nature  and  fortune,  are  an  acquisition  to  our  social 

resources.  A  new  Sunday  law  lias  been  passed  in  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  by  which  all  stores  may  be  kept  open  the  whole  of  Sun- 
day, except  places  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  which  must  be  closed 

from  9  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says: — 

"  Taking  the  shipment  of  1854  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  we  arc 
within  bounds  when  we  affirm  that  we  mine,  for  all  purposes, 
twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  of  coal  per  annum,  which  is  equal 

to  one  million  of  dollars."  A  party  of  Hollanders,  who  bring 

with  them  from  their  fatherland  great  experience  in  dyking  and 
draining,  have  set  about  reclaiming  the  body  of  salt  marsh  lying 
between  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Consumption. — Sir  James  Clark,  physician  to  Queen  Victoria, 
in  an  able  work  on  consumption,  laments  the  want  of  success  of 
the  profession  in  curing  that  disease.  The  records  of  medicine, 
he  says,  afford  too  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  proportion  of  cures  of 
confirmed  consumption  is  greater  at  the  present  day  than  two 
thousand  years  ago;  ami,  although  the  public  may  continue  to  he 
duped,  no  essential  progress  has  been  made,  or  can  be  made  in 
the  cure  of  consumption,  until  the  disease  is  treated  on  different 
principles  from  what  it  hitherto  has  been. 


Classic. — The  United  States  Medical  Association  intend  con- 
tributing a  block  to  the  Washington  Monument ;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  a  representation  of  Hippocrates  refusing  the  bribe  be  put 
upon  it.  Hippocrates,  on  being  sent  for  by  the  king  of  Persia  to 
be  the  court  physician,  replied  back,  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  am 
rich  enough ;  that  honor  will  not  permit  me  to  succor  the  enemies 
of  Greece." 

A  BaBBMUS. — Old  Howqua.a  rich  China  merchant,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  burying  place  to  suit  him,  saved  the  bodies  of  his 
deceased  wives  until  he  had  forty  of  them,  when  he  purchased 
ground  anil  buried  twenty  of  them  at  one  funeral — giving  a  great 
feast,  at  which  one  hundred  hogs  were  roasted. 

State  Pkisos. — There  are  473  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown.  There  is  but  one  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  that  a 
case  of  pulmonary  consumption. 


Ulaiisibc  (£atljcriiifji5. 


Large  sharks  have  lately  been  seen  in  Gloucester  harbor. 

A  young  man  was  rescued  from  drowning  at  Bondout,  by  an 
F.ngl'ish  bull  dog. 

A  New  Yorker  eloped,  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  a  young  lady 
from  Richmond,  Va. 

Real  estate  is  said  to  have  risen  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Ship-building  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  improving,  after  u  dull 
period  of  six  months. 

It  is  expected  that  by  June,  1858,  New  York  will  be  connected 
by  telegraph  lines  with  all  the  great  capitals  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  bank  is  to  wind  up  its  affairs  on  the  20th  of 
September,  fourteen  years  from  its  filial  collapse. 

Leavenworth,  the  wounded  duellist,  is  recovering  near  Niagara. 
The  leg  in  which  he  was  shot  will  be  shortened  about  one  inch. 

Ike  Marvel  (Donald  G.  Mitchell)  has  purchased  the  "Lloyd 
I'laec,"  mar  Wcstvillc,  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
for  a  residence. 

The  New  York  Canal  Commissioners  will  make  a  further  loan 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  for  the  enlargement,  toon 
after  the  30th  of  September. 

Mr.  Parkinson  had  his  left  leg  cut  off  at  the  ankle  by  his  reap- 
ing machine,  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  walking,  to  point  out 
obstructions  to  the  driver. 

The  scuppaug  fishery  of  Narragansctt  and  Mount  Hope  Bay 
has  been  ruined  by  the  practice  of  seining  them  in  large  quantities 
— so  that  an  amateur  can  scarcely  catch  a  mess. 

In  New  York,  the  aldermen  get  $4  per  day  as  legislators,  $4  as 
excisemen,  and  $2  as  supervisors ;  and  the  hack  hire  for  the  citv 
council  is  about  610,000  annually. 

A  fellow  was  taken  before  Judge  F'linn  of  the  Cincinnati  Crimi- 
nal Court,  for  assault  and  battery.  He  plead  guilty,  but  the  jury 
considered  him  unworthy  of  belief,  and  lie  was  acquitted. 

A  Cincinnati  house  is  about  to  publish  the  record  of  all  the 
steamboat  disasters  that  have  occurred  on  the  Western  waters 
during  the  last  forty  years.  By  these  disasters  100,000  lives  have 
been  lost. 

John  Lindley,  Jr.,  purchased  forty  acres  of  prairie  land,  six 
miles  from  Bloomington,  Illinois,  broke  it  up,  and  put  it  nil  in 
fall  wheat.  Upon  this,  he  raised  this  year  1110  bushels  of  the  first 
quality. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hall,  of  South  Walpole,  died  on  Sunday,  the  15th 
ult.  Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Walpole,  December  26,  1753,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  101  years, 
six  months  and  twenty  days. 

Gravestones  arc  now  being  prepared,  with  daguerreotypes  of  the 
deceased  set  in  marble.  The  idea,  says  a  New  Hampshire  paper, 
is  poetic,  and  if  generally  adopted,  would  make  living  galleries, 
through  which  the  eye  would  delight  to  wander. 

Tom  Paddock,  the  great  English  prise  lighter,  recently  fought 
61  rounds  with  one  Aaron  Jones,  for  a  wager  of  $500,  "and  was 
declared  the  victor  though  horribly  pounded.  It  was  nearly  an 
equal  match. 

The  government  of  Borne  has  made  nn  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting  in  the  Papal  States. 
Premiums  are  offered  to  all  who  will  plant  trees  on  their  own 
property,  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  their  district. 

At  a  late  Sabbath-school  celebration  in  Brooklyn,  the  lad v  of 
the  Her.  Dr.  Bethune,  being  an  invalid,  and  unable  to  join  in  the 
services,  invited  the  scholars  of  a  mission  school,  supported  by 
Dr.  Bcthune's  church,  and  numbering  two  hundred,  to  visit  her  at 
her  house,  and  presented  each  one  with  u  beautiful  book. 

A  huge  granary  is  being  built  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  It  is  to  be  200  feet  long  by  190  in  width,  and  over 
100  feet  high  from  the  ground.  About  2,000,000  Milwaukee 
bricks  will  be  used  in  its  construction.  Its  capacity  will  be  about 
700,060  bushels  of  grain. 

Catherine  Haves,  the  Irish  vocalist,  gave  her  first  concert  nt 
Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  March  last.  She 
has  now  travelled  Europe,  America,  Australia  anil  India,  making 
a  wider  circuit  than  any  other  vocalist  of  her  powers  and  fame 
ever  diil  before. 

The  New  Orleans  firemen  have  just  received  a  steam  fire  engine 
to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  extinguishing  fires.  They  are  a  tol- 
erably industrious  body  of  men,  but  they  do  not  think  it  necessary 

to  waste  labor  when  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  performed  by  a 
machine  ;  they  prefer  to  be  more  useful  in  other  "services. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wolff,  the  eccentric  ex-missionary,  who  was  lately 
tried  on  a  charge  of  Pusevite  tendencies,  has  "written  a  letter  de- 
claring that  Great  Britain  has  degraded  herself  in  waging  war 
against  "  the  most  excellent,  generous,  civilization  and  freedom 
and  religious  liberty  loving  emperor  of  Russia,"  whom  he  hopes 
to  see  among  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven. 

The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  proposes  to  purchase  thirty 
acres  of  land  about  a  mile  north  of  'pittsfield,  at  an  expense  of 
$2950,  and  erect  thereon  a  large  and  substantial,  though  cheap 
building  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  prepare  a  course 
for  testing  the  strength  of  oxen  and  the  speed  of  horses  ;  the  build- 
ing and  fixtures  will  cost  $3000. 

A  Mormon  has  been  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  tracts  of  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
causing  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  through  the  tracts  inrainst 
Mormonism,  to  renounce  the  above  belief;  and  this  had  so  weak- 
ened mem,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  two  of  their 
places  of  meeting. 

The  Janes ville  Standard  says  it  learns  that  Mavbcrry,  the  man 
who  was  hung  the  other  day  by  a  mob,  after  being  convicted  of 
murder,  a  few  moments  before  he  was  suspended,  and  while  the 
fatal  noose  was  being  adjusted,  made  the  following  confession  : 
'•  I  did  kill  Alger.  I  have  killed  two  other  men  in  my  life,  and 
kill  me  us  quick  as  you  can." 

Professor  Richardson,  principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  while  superintending  some  arrangements  for  giv- 
ing an  exhibition,  stooped  down  over  a  place  where  a  carpenter 
was  boring  a  hole,  and  just  at  that  instant  the  auger  came  up 
through  the  floor  and  tore  away  one  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Richardson 
had  previously  lost  the  other  eye,  so  that  now  he  is  blind. 

Two  young  gentlemen  who  were  bathing  in  the  Miami  River, 
at  Dayton,  perceived  a  scamp  running  off  with  their  clothes. 
They  instantly  swam  ashore  and  gave  chase,  but  without  success  ; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  aquatic  sports 
until  lln-  evening  was  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  them  to  gain 
their  boardiug-honse  unperceived.  This  feat  they  accomplished 
about  midnight,  after  some  unpleasant  encounters  with  mosquitoes 
and  dogs. 


•foreign  Items. 


Diplomatic  relations  with  Sardinia  are  about  to  be  completed 
by  the  Porte,  in  consideration  of  the  assistance  which  King  Victor 
Emanuel  has  given  to  the  cause  of  Turkey  and  her  allies. 

The  local  journals  of  Scinde  continue  to  agitate  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  port  of  Kurrichce  (one  of  the  termini  of  the  Scinde 
railway)  and  Suez  or  Aden. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  English  contributors  to  the  New  York 
Exhibition  of  1854,  it  was  stated  that  no  exhibitor  present  had 
received  any  order  from  America  in  consequence  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, or  sold  any  article  contributed. 

The  Prussian  government  is  looking  well  to  its  arms.  Orders 
have  been  given  to  convert  as  speedily  as  possible,  280,000  wea- 
pons of  the  old  system  into  Minie'  rifles.  As  soon  as  this  is 
accomplished,  600,000  others  are  to  be  altered  after  the  same 
fashion. 

M.  David,  of  Angers,  is  at  work  upon  a  monument  to  that  im- 
mortal apostle  of  science,  Arago.  On  a  sarcophagus  of  a  very 
simple  form,  ornamented  with  crowns  of  laurel  intended  to  en- 
close the  titles  of  Arago's  principal  works,  will  be  placed  bis 
statue,  cast  in  bronze. 

Another  abortive  experiment  with  steamers  is  the  attempt  of  u 
Frenchman  to  condense  steam  by  passing  it  over  ether.  A  great 
ship  upon  the  Mediterranean  made  nine  knots  an  hour  in  this  way, 
but  the  saving  of  coal  must  be  balanced  by  the  offensive  odor  and 
the  impossibility  of  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

A  faithful  dog,  belonging  to  the  coachman  of  a  hanker,  in 
Rome,  recently  picked  up  a  package  in  the  street,  which  proved 
to  contain  four  diamond  studs,  presente  d  by  Queen  Victoria  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  her  house,  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  he  had  offered  eighty  dollars  reward. 

A  grand  cavalcade  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Lcyden 
has  recently  taken  place,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eightieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that  establishment. 
The  town  wore  all  the  appearance  of  a/<t<>,  and  the  cavalcade  was 
remarkable  for  its  historical  correctness,  and  for  the  richness  of 
the  costumes. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


....  Lilierty  and  folly  can  never  live  together. — Epictttus. 

....  There  is  good  luck  in  every  man's  life,  but  also  good 
management. — St.  Mart  Qirardm. 

....  Life  is  a  sleep.  Old  men  are  those  who  have  slept  the 
longest  :  they  only  begin  to  waken  when  it  is  time  to  die. — Im 
lirmjirr. 

....  It  is  never  permissible  to  degrade  the  human  soul  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  nor  to  make  a  villain  for  the  service  of  hon- 
est people. — HuussMu. 

....  Cato,  the  Thessalian,  was  wont  to  say,  that  some 
things  may  he  done  unjustly,  that  many  tilings  may  be  done  just- 
ly.— Ijml  liiimn. 

....  There  are  some  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter 
with  the  head  of  Homer,  than  even  that  blind  old  hard  did  in 
reciting  his  Iliad. — JIazlitt. 

....  The  justice  of  God  has  its  dawn  on  the  earth  and  its  noon 
in  heaven  ;  but  what  I  see  of  the  dawn  is  enough  to  tell  me  of 
the  sun. — St.  Marc  (Jirardiu. 

....  Poets  choose  mistresses  who  have  the  fewest  charms,  that 
they  may  make  something  out  of  nothing.  They  succeed  best  in 
fiction,  and  they  apply  this  rule  to  love. — Hazlitt. 

....  Physiognomy  unites  hearts  ;  it  alone  forms  intimate  and 
lasting  connexions  ;  and  friendship,  that  heavenly  scntimunt,  has 
no  foundation  more  solid. — f^arater. 

....  Both  Voltaire  and  Scott  depend,  not  only  on  the  quality 
but  the  quantity  of  their  productions  for  their  fame.  When  the 
public  were  crying  out  that  the  author  of  Wavcrly  was  writing 
too  much  and  too  fast,  they  did  not  perceive  that  evc  i  his  bad 
works  contributed  to  swell  the  sum  of  his  glory,  by  proving  the 
fertility  of  his  genius. — Buluvr. 

....  The  Russians  are  poor,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
conquer.  When  I  am  dead  and  gone,  my  memory  will  be  es- 
teemed, and  I  shall  be  revered  in  consequence  of  having  foreseen 
and  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  that  which  is  yet  to  take  place. 
It  will  be  revered  when  the  barbarians  of  the  north  will  possess 
Europe,  which  would  not  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  you 
English. — Snjiokon  at  St.  Ihhna. 


Joker's  Bnogct. 

There  is  a  family  in  Ohio  so  lazy  that  it  takes  two  of  them 
to  sneeze — one  to  throw  the  head  back  und  the  other  to  make 

the  noise. 

"  Tom,  I  hear  you  are  going  south  to  reside."  "  Yes  ;  going 
to  Florida."  "  Well,  I  advise  you  to  get  into  a  town  where  there 
are  no  buckets,  for  when  I  was  in  that  region  every  other  man  was 
kicking  the  bucket." 

Egan,  in  addressing  a  jury,  having  exhausted  every  ordinary 
epithet  of  abuse,  stopped  for  a  word,  und  then  added,  "  this 
MHtfrageoui  ruffian."  When  afterwards  asked  by  his  friends  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know,  but  said,  "  ho 
thought  it  sounded  well." 

During  the  May  anniversaries  in  New  York,  the  following  dia- 
logue was  overheard  between  two  newsboys.  "  i  sny,  Jim,  what's 
the  meaning  of  so  many  ministers  being  here  all  together?" 
"  Whv,"  answered  Jim,  scornfully,  "  they  always  meets  once  a 
year  to  exchange  sermons  with  each  other." 

A  gentleman  crossing  a  narrow  bridge,  said  to  a  countryman 
whom  he  met :  "  I  think,  this  narrow  causeway  must  be  very  dan- 
gerous, my  honest  friend  ;  pray,  are  not  people  lost  here  some- 
times !"  ""  Lost!  no,  sir,  I  never  knew  anybody  lost  here  in  my 
life  ;  there  were  several  drowned,  but  they  were  all  found  again.  ' 

A  fanner  was  speaking  of  the  great  qualities  and  good  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  to  a  neighbor;  relating  how  many  books  he  had 
read  through,  how  many  schools  he  had  attended,  etc.  "  Yes," 
said  the  neighbor,  "  he  is  like  a  great  calf  which  I  have  got,  which 
sucks  the  milk  from  three  cows  ;  I  find  the  mure  milk  he  gets  the 
greater  calf be  is." 

The  "pote"  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  in  a  "pome"  admir- 
able for  its  strength,  but  of  no  great  length,  thus  daguerreotypes 
Louisville  : 

"  This  town  doet  wry  curious  seem, 

For  boys  run  loose  at  random. 
And  when  folks  want  a  splendid  team, 
They  hitch  two  jackasses  before  a  dray,  and  get  a  big 
nigger  with  a  red  shirt  on,  up  behind  to  drive  'cm  tandem. " 
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■VTOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  a/lvertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  {bein<*  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  ib  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months^  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

O^5*  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuauce. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Broinfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  WAS  IN  BONDS,  BUT  AM  FREE. 

MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM. 

BY  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
ODe  Vol.  12mo.  464  pp.   Illustrated.  Price,  SI  25. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ARCHY  MOORE,  THE  WHITE  SLAVE  ! 

By  KICIIAHD  HILDISETII.    430  pp.    $1  25. 
MILLER,  OSTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 

26  Park  Row,  New  York. and  107  Genesee  Street,  Auburn, 
aug  25  It 

PLEASE  TO  BEAD  THIS. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.— Work 
for  nil.  and  work  that  will  pay — in  selling  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States, 

OUR  VERY  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  BOOKS 
of  different  kinds. 

Terms,  Catalogues,  etc.,  sent,  prepaid,  on  application 
to  ROBERT  SEAItS.  Publisher, 

aug  25  4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  ST^RY. 

DY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II    BUTLER  LAINCi. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

OHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Publisher, Philadelphia. 
aug  25  oin 

LITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sumed his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PAKK  BENJAMIN, 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St  .  New  York. 
DCr*  LECTUItES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
Services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  a.11 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEAOIIEllS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

BAKER'S    CHURCH  MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  iu  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker.    It  will  be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season . 
aug  4      3t       JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

LADIES 

ABE  SOLICITED 
10  USE 

DICK'S 

SPOOL  COTTON. 

ASK  FOE  IT 

WUEN 

SIIOPPINO. 

Robert  Logan  &  Co..  51  Dey  Street,  New  York,    jn  30 


HONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  ia  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union— you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16     3m      Atlanta,  Oa.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WOULD  RENOWNED  KATIIA- 
IKON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  for  onlv  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co  ,  Proprietors, 
june  30  eop4t  63  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 

Bronchitis  and  Cough,  wnich  so  often  terminate  fa- 
tally in  our  northern  latitudes,  are  arrested  in  most  cases, 
if  recourse  is  had  to  the  Wild  Cherry  preparation  of  Dr. 
H 'iflar.    Abundant  evidence  of  this  fact  haa  been  given. 


A.  W.  LADD  &o  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUAKE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness.  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YOKK  CUYSTAL  PALACE, 
WASEB00MS,  236  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 
AND  519  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED 


ALMOST  miraculous  nre  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dyer's  Healing  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Cauadas.  etc. 

A.  H.  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyer,  Jr.), 
may  2G       lmtf       Sole.  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

IMMENSE   SUCCESS ! ! 
TILE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR.  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular .Monthly  has  ruu  up  toau  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one.  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $8  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  Of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
P0EM3, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  Itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  onedoUar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Prcrprirtnr, 
Corner  of  Tremont  audBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  lias  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  holies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  81.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

Nkw  York,  of.  ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co., 51  DevSt. 

Boston,  of.  BUKNHAM  WELTON  &  Co.,96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of.  J  W.  FAItKELL, Oheetnut  St. 

Baltimore  of.  D.  Me  l I.VAIN. 

B  vltimore,  of.  STELLMAN,IIINIUOIIS&  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  D.  II.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated. and  ad  vice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  Letter,  enclosing  a 
■tamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  bo 
sent  bv  addressing  Prof.  LISTER.  2T>  LOWELL  ST..  BOS- 
TON, MASS.    All  letters  slrictt;/  confidential,  apr  28 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.— For  sale  cheap.  If  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-storv  house  In  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Wohnrn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  ltallroad,  with  good  barn.  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.     tf      mar  17 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Nl : .  M  I  \  1  i  I !  EK LAIN,  280  Wasiiixciton  Street, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  june  10 


"WI  T, SON'S 

PERFECTED  D  YSEN1 EHY  POWDERS. 

i  KTEK  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over 
five  years,  never  in  a  single  ease  failing  to  give  in- 
stant relief  to  his  patients.  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  SOllcltO- 
tion  of  friends  and  others,  who  (eel  that  to  this  remedy 
they  arc  Indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRH03A, 

AND    OTHER    ROWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  Invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  I'owders.  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use.  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expeUM,  to  any  part  of  the  I'nited  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  si.  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  .1  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  ft.,  or  to  WEEKS  k  POTTBR,  No. 
154  Washington  Street.  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  aug  26 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

TTe  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  PICTORIAL,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges  ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  41G  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1O00  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages* ;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  :  of  line  maritime  views  ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  £ 3  per  volume. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

riM-IE  LOP1  M AM  i  u tirim;  co.,eocoitT- 

±  LANDT  STREET,  N E W  YOUK,  manufacture  from  the 
night  toil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

POUDRETTE  AND  TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  iu  the  worid  tor  grass, 
«rifiter  grain,  earden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
pf  T  A  FEN,  $8o  per  ton;  of  Poudrkttk.  Si  60  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  pent,  free  of 
postage,  to  enquirers.    Apply  as  above.       4t       aug  25 


LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 

I?OK  the  destruction  of  Bed-Hugs.  Cnrkronclus.  Moths, 
Fleas,  Ants.  Mosquiturs,  Flits.  Plant  Insects,  vermin 
on  Fowls  and  Animals,  and  every  other  species  of  insects 
with  which  its  particles  come  in  contact. 

WITHOUT  POISON. 

LYON'S  MAGNETIC  PILLS, 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 

EMANUEL  LYON, 

aug  25  3t  424  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHEKRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a  superior  article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Uepkrence — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

MODEL  MELODEOIVS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— $60,  *75,  .5100.  #120,  ft  135.  #150  and  #175 
{Cr*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

"pvYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  most 
I  7  valuable  and  cheapest  family  medicine  that  can  be 
used.    Sold  by  druggists  generally.  aug  11 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  every  family  should 
have  a  remedy  for  bowel  complaints  on  hand;  and  we 
believe  Dr.  Wilson's  Powder  to  have  all  the  merit  he 
claims  for  it. —  Christian  Frteman. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origiir'.l  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically A  paper  for  tub  million  ,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  tho  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  TUB 
Mammoth  sizf.,  lor  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  anginal  pa/ur,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fur  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  S2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     "    7  00 

10        "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  Bending tU sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  Seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  Tin:  Fi.au  of  oi  k  Union,  ami  one  copy  of 
Ballod'h  Pictorial,  S?4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday  ,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tromont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  110  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamoro  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  K.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellon  &  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Trubucr  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

IJMMt  SALE. — A  few  wood  ruts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mall,  and  the  price  at  onre  given.  tf  jan  6 

SATISFACTION  warranted  to  all  who  use  DYER'S 
IIEALlMi  E>l  KKOCATION  according  to  direc- 
tions.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  aug  26 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  haa 
been  vastly  improved  ami  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Tukke  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPFST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  arc  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 

the  country. 

It  in  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  Ant  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. —  Dtm.   Union,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
in  the  world.—  Christian  Advocate,  BuJ/ato,  N.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  {Indiana) 
Htpubluan. 

Mr.  Ballon  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middletown  { Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  cornea  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  {Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New* 
ark{N.  V.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-sfdeof  the  great  West. —  Wane villt  {Arkansas }  Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  (iazette,  Wiitiatns/iort,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. — Subscriber's  letter, Beaujvrty 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  Gazttte,  Boston. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
ijf3  a  3  ear. — Mississippi  Ref  ubliran. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  iu 
every  poiut;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou  Esq.,  its  atfable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  Quincy  {Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  attord  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumintd  journal  contains. — Lady  subscribes  Utter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliartand  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Sub- 
scriber's  letter,  Dover,  N.  H. 

It  has  been  from  itu  commencement,  infinitely  superior 
toanythiugiu  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  (iY.  Y)  Wh>g. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Hume  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ing and  handsomest  in  the  world. —  Plymouth  (Mass)  Hock. 

A  popular  and  beautiful  work. — llnnpstead,  L.  1. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  WOOOmmend  it  to  our  readers. —  Republi- 
can, Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica  {N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. —  Monmouth  lh  mocrat,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus,  Belloivs  Falls,  Vt. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  thanthe  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  Irasburg,  Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  area  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it- — Boston  Uu.li/  Times. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMKKICAN  AU- 
THORS,  and  the  cream  of"  the  domestic  and  foreign  news  ; 
the  whole  well  spired  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
deautikui.lv  iLLU8TitATKi>  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parti  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gather  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  Its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
City  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  iu  the 
eastern  Or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  tbe 
world,  both  male  and  female,  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  tbe  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surfm  e 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  mouths  making  a  volume  of  41G  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms  :— Invariably  in  Advance.— One  subscriber  one 
year.  S3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  #10  00 ;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the     vtntetnth  copy  gratis. 

*##  One  copy  of  the  Flag  or  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  #4  00. 

O*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper* 

CTT"  The  Pictorial  mav  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  If.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

This  elegant  building  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  architectu- 
ral ornaments  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  located.  The  do- 
sign,  as  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing, reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  taste  and  ahility  of  J. 
Grand,  Esq.,  under  whose  su- 
perintendence it  is  built.  The 
location  is  on  Wellington 
Street,  the  site  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  post-office.  The 
following  architectural  de- 
scription, giving  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole  and  parts 
of  the  building,  read  in  con- 
nection with  our  engraving, 
will  furnish  our  friends  with 
an  accurate  conception  of  the 
structure.  The  building  will 
have  two  frontages — that  on 
Wellington  Street  of  54  feet, 
and  that  on  Bercxj  Street  of 
140  feet — and  will  consist  of 
basement,  ground,  first  and 
second  floors.  It  will  be  en- 
tered from  Wellington  Street 
by  a  flight  of  steps  under  a 
receding  portico  of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric  order,  leading  to  a 
spacious  landing,  communi- 
cating directly  on  either  side 
with  rooms  intended  for  tele- 
graph offices,  being  accessible 
at  all  hours  without  entering 
the  main  building.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  landing  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  8  feet  wide, 
leading  to  a  corridor,  130  feet 
long,  1 2  feet  wide,  by  1 5  feet 
in  height,  communicating  on 
either  side  with  a  range  of 
first-class  offices.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  12  feet  from  the  en- 
trance, are  two  grand  stair- 
cases, one  on  each  side,  which 
lead  directly  to  the  upper  cor- 
ridor and   reading  room — a 

spacious  apartment  of  50  feet  long  bv  20  feet  wide,  well  lighted  bv 
seven  large  windows  on  Wellington  "and  Bcrczv  Streets.  At  the 
distance  of  70  feet  from  the  main  entrance  on  Wellington  Street, 
is  an  attached  portico  of  two  stories — the.  lower  of  which  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  the  upper  of  the  Ionic.  The  centre  of  this  por- 
tico will  have  a  principal  entrance,  12  feet  wide,  into  the  corridor, 
and  on  either  side  inferior  entrances  to  the  basement  and  refresh- 
ment rooms.  From  this  principal  entrance,  there  will  be  two 
nights  of  steps  of  24  feet  wide,  leading  direct  to  the  upper  corridor 
before  mentioned,  merchants'  exchange  room",  millers'  association 
rooms,  brokers'  offices,  committee  room,  and  eight  private  offices. 


freshment  saloon,  with  bath- 
rooms, barter's  shop,  private 
offices,  and  housekeeper's 
rooms.  Each  floor  will  have 
two  water-closets  and  other 
conveniences,  always  thor- 
oughly supplied  With  water 
from  cisterns  holding  in  the 
aggregate  three  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  public  por- 
tions of  the  building  will  i«> 
heated  by  furnaces  ;  anil  each 
corridor  will  have  two  hv- 
drants  and  hose,  which,  in 
case  of  fire,  can  be  attached 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
part  of  the  building.  Each 
office  will  have  a  fire-proof 
vault ;  water  led  on  to  supply 
a  wash-hand  basin  in  each, 
room,  and  water-pipes  to  car- 
ry foul  water  awav  ;  and  will 
also  be  furnished  with  gas- 
pipes.  The  building  will  cover 
an  area  of  nearly  8000  su|ier- 
ficial  feet,  and  will  lie  com- 
posed of  a  rusticated  base- 
ment, 20  feet  high,  on  each 
side  of  the  portico,  supporting 
the  cornice,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  Ionic  pilasters 
and  entablature,  finished  on 
the  top  by  halustradiug,  the 
piers  at  each  end  ornamented 
with  vases,  and  the  centre 
with  the  roval  arms. 


MERCHANTS    EXCHANGE,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

The  "  Exchange  "  will  be  50  feet  by  .10,  of  an  oval  form,  by  a 
height  of  about  40  feet,  and  lighted  by  a  circular  ornamental  glass 
dome.  From  this  floor  there  will  be  three  staircases  leading  to  the 
corridor  on  the  second  floor ;  the  arrangement  of  private  offices  on 
this  floor  being  similar  to  that  of  the  first  floor.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  corridor  will  be  the  entrance  to  a  handsome  gallery  sur- 
rounding the  inner  wall  of  the  "  Exchange,"  and  communicating 
therefrom  with  private  offices,  committee  rooms,  and  a  suite  of 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  meetings  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  The 
basement  is  approached  by  four  entrances  (two  on  Wellington 
Street,  and  two  on  Berczy  Street),  and  will  be  occupied  as  a  re- 


STEAMSH1P  KALTIC 

CROSSING    TIIK  ATLANTIC. 

Our  engraving  represents 
the  magnificent  American 
mail  steamship  Baltic,  one  of 
the  favorite  l>oats  of  the  Col- 
lins line,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Comstock,  as  gallant  a 
seaman  as  ever  trod  a  deck, 
on  her  outward  passage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  The 
angry  sky,  with  the  black 
clouds  stooping  down  to  the 
horizon  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  threatening  windgaws  streak- 
ing the  face  of  heaven,  the  ocean  heaving  up  its  masses  of  agitated 
water,  are  calculated  to  give  a  landsman  verv  uncomfortable  ideal 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  trip  to  Enrope.  But  the  gallant  steamer,  as 
staunch  and  strong  and  safe  as  she  is  beautiful,  cleaves  her  way 
through  the  mountain  billows  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  keen  blast. 
She  has  now,  like  the  other  boats  of  the  line,  l>een  thoroughly 
tested  bv  several  seasons  of  winter  service,  aud  has  proved  herselt 
seaworthy  in  every  respect.  The  l>oats  of  this  line  arc  noble  speci- 
mens of  .American  skill,  enterprise  and  liberality,  and  have  ex- 
tended the  reputation  of  our  builders  and  mechanics. 


U.  S.  STEAMER  BALTIC  CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC. 
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BLACKSTONE  SQUARE. 
This  elegant  square,  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  Washing- 
ton Street,  just  above  Canton  Street,  corresponds  to  Franklin 
Square  upon  the  other  side,  and  serves  as  a  type  of  the  style  of 
construction  which  is  rendering  the  south  end  of  our  city  what 
upper  New  York  is  to  the  older  portions  of  that  great  metropolis. 
Our  artist  has  sketched  it  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  engraver 
has  done  justice  to  his  delineation.  The  spot  will  be  recognized 
at  a  glance  by  those  familiar  with  the  city.  We  arc  glad  that  so 
elegant  a  locality  has  received,  and  will  transmit  to  posterity  the 
memory  of  that  gentleman  and  scholar — the  "oldest  inhabitant" 
of  Boston — the  Rev.  William  Blackstone,  whose  "farm"  we  now 
occupy.  No  portion  of  the  town  has  undergone  so  rapid  a  change 
for  the  better  within  a  few  years,  as  the  soutli  part  of  the  city. 
Until  within  a  very  few  years,  the  southerly  entrance  to  Boston 
was  the  least  inviting  of  its  avenues,  though  sufficiently  commodi- 
ous. Roxbury  was  thinly  peopled,  and  from  the  line  a  succession 
of  houses,  mostly  standing  end  to  the  street,  and  few  and  far  be- 
tween, readied  down  to  South  Boston  Bridge.    Many  of  these 


houses,  however,  were  handsome  mansions  in  the  old-fashioned 
style.  But  then  there  was  the  great  discouraging  waste  of  flats 
behind  these  houses,  and  that  mournful  and  inodorous  Lake 
Asphaltites — Back  Bay,  with  its  mud,  its  creeks,  its  mud-larking 
boys,  and  its  occasionally  good  shooting  during  an  easterly  turn  in 
September  and  October.  Cockney  sportsmen  and  truant  urchins 
regret  deeply  the  improvement  of  this  locality  ;  the  Back  Bay  was 
a  sort  of  Alsatia — a  refuge  of  the  free  companions  of  the  town. 
But  by-and-by,  the  good  people  of  Boston  found  that  they  wanted 
more  room,  more  houses  and  streets ;  and  as  there  was  little  land 
to  build  upon,  like  the  industrious  Dutch  of  Europe,  they  set  to 
work  and  made  it.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  manufacture  of 
territory  is  a  Yankee  invention,  but  it  is  carried  on  with  true 
Yankee  perseverance  and  energy.  Acre  after  acre  has  been  rap- 
idly added  to  the  city  domain,  and  a  vast  tract,  recently  all  un- 
stable quagmire,  is  now  solid  ground,  supporting  splendid  church 
edifices  and  range  s  of  palatial  residences.  The  founders  of  the 
good  old  town  of  Boston  never  dreamed  that  it  would  one  day 
become  the  second  commercial  city  of  a  great  empire,  and  their 


modesty  and  want  of  foresight  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience. Narrow,  curved,  intricate  streets — Washington  Street  is 
a  mere  ribbon  as  to  width — prodigious  hills  to  climb  and  descend, 
these  are  the  topographical  features  of  the  old  part  of  the  city. 
But  the  improvements  commenced  and  carried  out  so  energetically 
at  the  south  end  were  based  on  more  liberal  views.  The  rectan- 
gular system  was  adopted  in  laying  out  the  streets  and  avenues, 
and  the  former  were  made  wide  enough  for  the  easy  circulation  of 
the  great  tide  of  travel  flowing  through  them.  Moreover,  the 
health  of  the  residents  is  secured  by  the  laying  out  of  such  great 
squares  as  that  before  us.  In  another  century,  when  a  dense 
population  shall  cover  all  that  space  which  lies  between  Roxbury 
and  the  Common,  the  wisdom  of  this  liberality  will  be  properly  and 
fully  estimated — as  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  Common  is  grate- 
fully appreciated  by  us,  instead  of  being  regarded  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  cow  pasture  and  training-field,  as  it  was  by  our  prede- 
cessors. Such  breathing-holes  in  our  large  cities  are  as  necessary 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  public  health  and  comfort,  as  they  are  orna- 
mental to  the  localities  where  they  are  placed. 


BLACKSTONE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  -DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[VTritten  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 

fB         tMfflf : 

— OK, — 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 


BY  AST  BUB   MORTON,  A.  M. 

[Von  c  l  D  i>  kd.] 

CHAPTER  XX. — [continued.] 

"  Away,  rassal !"  cried  t!ie  duke,  "  and  do  thine  errand." 

The  jester  did  not  wait  n  second  bidding,  bat  retired  from  the 
hall,  forgetting,  in  his  indignation,  the  ceremonial  etiquette  of 
backing  out  of  the  august  presence.  A  dead  silence  followed  li is 
departure,  daring  which  an  uneasy  feeling  reigned.  The  threats 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan  were  more  dreaded  at  that  moment  than  the 
anger  of  the  ruler  of  l'artna.  The  latter,  after  his  passion  had 
subsided,  also  became  a  prey  to  vague  fears  of  the  result.  Yet  he 
concealed  his  agitation,  as  well  as  he  might,  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  his  courtiers.  Beckoning  the  page  to  him,  lie  whimpered  an 
order.  A  sinister  smile  wreathed  the  lips  of  Zelic,  as,  glancing 
malignantly  at  the  princess,  she  retired  to  obey  the  order.  After 
a  very  few  minutes  of  painful  and  breathless  suspense,  Zelie  re- 
appeared, conducting  the  Lady  Estella. 

The  duke  beckoned  an  officer  of  the  guard  towards  him. 

"  Take  this  lady,"  he  said,  "to  the  ramparts  where  Ferrado 
holds  watch  and  ward.  Deliver  her  into  his  hands,  and  tell  him 
to  treat  her  for  the  present  with  all  courtesy  and  respect ;  but, 
should  Milan  dare  to  loose  an  arrow  flight  against  the  walls,  or 
advance  a  column  to  the  assault,  tell  him  to  lling  her  from  the 
battlements  at  the  foot  of  the  advancing  enemy.  He  lias  been 
warned  of  the  Consequences ;  he  shall  see  that  we  can  keep  our 
word." 

Such  savage  commands  and  deeds  were  then  not  unusual  in 
warfare,  and  the  soldier  accordingly  accepted  his  mission  as 
readily  as  an  officer  of  our  day  would  undertake  to  repel  an  ad- 
vance by  a  battery.  But  while  Kstella  clasped  her  hands  in 
speechless  agony,  the  princess  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself 
at  her  father's  feet,  and  clasped  his  knees. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not  do  this  wrong  ;  you  will  not 
make  a  guileless  girl  the  victim  of  your  hate  and  fear.  I  conjure 
you  to  remember  your  honor  in  this  crisis." 

"  Rise,  girl,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  frown.  "  Respect  vour 
own  rank,  if  you  have  no  respect  for  mine.  Think  you  the  Duke 
of  Milan  will  spare  age  or  sex  should  his  ruffians  carry  the  de- 
fences and  enter  the  city.  Neither  will  I  spare  any  attempt  to 
check  him.  Your  prayers  are  in  vain.  Retire  to  your  apartment, 
and  leave  affairs  of  state  to  those  who  understand  them." 

"  Father,  a  word  from  me  might  arrest  the  threatened  danger. 
Were  the  Prince  Giulio  here — " 

"  He  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor  by  the  quick  edge  of  the 
axe,"  said  the  duke,  furiously.  "  You  shall  sec  how  I  will  deal 
with  him." 

The  princess  rose  to  her  feet  and  shrunk  with  horror  from  the 
side  of  her  evil  parent.  Folding  Kstella  in  her  arms,  she 
whispered  : 

"  Fear  nothing.  Montaldo  is  a  noble  nature.  He  will  not 
harm  you  for  worlds.  Blinded  by  passion,  the  duke  forgets  to 
whom  he  is  committing  you." 

Estella  warmly  returned  the  embrace  of  her  friend,  and  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  kind  care  of  Providence,  and  while  she  was 
being  led  away  by  her  attendants,  the  princess  retired  to  her  apart- 
ments to  meditate  upon  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
existing  circumstances. 


GHAPTEB  XXI. 

FERRADO    AND  KSTELLA. 

F.stella,  conducted  by  the  officer  to  whose  charge  she  had 
been  committed,  now  followed  his  guidance  down  the  winding 
stairs  of  the  palace  out  into  the  court-yard.  Here,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, a  hand-litter  was  prepared  for  her,  into  which  she  was 
courteously  handed.  A  few  guards  then  surrounded  the  convey- 
ance, and  the  little  procession  set  forward.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  the  litter  halted  and  she  was  assisted  to  alight,  and  the 
duke's  officer  led  her  through  a  narrow  doorway  and  up  a  stair- 
case constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  from  the  top  of 
which  they  emerged  upon  the  broad  rampart.  Montaldo,  apprised 
of  an  order  from  the  duke,  advanced  to  receive  the  messenger. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  commit  to  your  safe  keeping,  signor  com- 
mandant," said  the  officer,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "  the  person 
of  this  lady — the  sister  of  the  Prince  Ginlio.  The  duke  com- 
mands you  to  treat  her  with  all  courtesy  ;  but,  the  moment  a 
demonstration  is  made  against  the  city,  to  fling  her  from  the 
battlements  at  the  feet  of  the  invader." 

Ferrado  had  great  difficulty  to  command  his  emotions,  so  as  to 
frame  a  suitable  reply.    At  last  lie  said  : 

"  I  thank  my  noble  master  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me. 
Co  back  to  the  duke,  and  tell  him  that  Ferrado  Montaldo  will 
comport  himself  like  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  of  honor." 

The  officer  bowed  low  and  retired.  Kstella  and  Montaldo  stood 
alone  upon  the  rampart. 

"Lady,"  said  Ferrado,  "I  little  thought  we  should  meet  so 
soon  again,  and  in  this — of  all  places." 

"  And  under  such  circumstances,"  said  Kstella. 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  orders  I  have  received  from  the  duke  ?" 
said  Montaldo,  coldly. 


"  He  was  so  cirri  as  to  give  them  in  my  hearing,"  replied  1 
Kstella,  shuddering. 

"  As  a  soldier,  holding  a  high  commission  from  the  duke,  with 
all  the  consideration  and  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  rank," 
Said  Ferrado,  "  I  have  no  choico  but  blind  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. As  such,  were  he  to  command  me  to  slay  my  own  father  : 
I  should  be  compelled  to  obey  him.  Such  is  military  loyalty  in  a 
despotic  state." 

"  But  the  princess  fold  me  that  I  could  confide  in  you,"  said 
Kstella,  shuddering  at  the  cold,  inflexible  tone  of  the  commander  ; 
"  that  you  would  not  betray  me." 

"  Can  I  betray  my  prince  ?" 

Kstella  was  silent. 

"  Come  hither,  maiden,"  said  Montaldo.  "  Give  me  thy  hand. 
Nay,  shrink  not — the  hour  of  sacrifice  has  not  yet  arrived.  Now 
come  with  me." 

Kstella  placed  her  trembling  hand  in  the  mailed  glove  of  her  j 
late  lover — now  her  executioner,  and  submitted  to  his  guidance. 
He  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the  wall,  and  holding  her  hand  firmly, 
bade  her  look  downward.  The  wall  rose  perpendicularly  fifty 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  moat,  at  the  brink  of  which  lay  a  pile  of 
jagged  rocks. 

"  Light  as  your  person  is,"  said  Montaldo,  "do  you  not  think 
it  would  fall  heavily  upon  those  cruel  rocks  ?" 

"  It  is  death  to  think  of  it,"  said  the  shuddering  girl. 

"  Come  away  then,  quickly,"  said  Montaldo.  "  There  is  a 
strange,  wild  fascination  in  gazing  from  these  dizzy,  unfenced 
heights.  The  tempter  is  close  at  hand  at  such  times,  whispering 
in  the  ear  of  mortals,  as  reason  reels  upon  her  throne,  that  it  is 
glorious  to  plunge  into  the  abyss.  Methinks  it  were  the  best  end- 
ing of  our  trials,  clasped  in  a  fond  embrace  to  spring  into  the 
yawning  gulf." 

"  Come  away,  Montaldo !"  said  Kstella,  shuddering  at  the  wild 
fancy  of  her  companion. 

They  had  been  seen  by  the  army  of  Milan,  which  had  advanced 
close  to  the  walls,  and  the  duke  had  recognized  the  white  dress  of  i 
the  lady.    A  fierce  shout  of  angry  menace  rose  from  the  ranks. 

"  We  are  observed,"  said  Montaldo,  calmly.    "  Let  us  retire 
behind  this  turret." 

When  they  were  screened  from  the  observation  of  the  enemy,  j 
the  feelings  which  Montaldo  had  struggled  to  repress,  burst  forth. 
He  seized  the  hands  of  Kstella,  pressed  them  convulsively  to  his 
lips,  anil  covered  them  with  kisses. 

"  Did  you  think  for  a  moment,  dearest,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I 
could  harm  a  hair  of  your  head  !  Did  you  think  that  I  could  be- 
hold those  delicate  limbs  dashed  to  atoms  on  the  ruthless  rocks 
— that  I  could  murder  my  own  love,  and  slay  my  own  heart  ? 
Estella  !  Kstella  !  my  own  love — you  are  safe  and  free.  We  must 
part — but  remember  that  your  Ferrado  loves  you  better  than  life 
and  liberty — and  that  he  surrendered  both  to  secure  them  both 
to  you." 

"  What  mean  you,  Ferrado  '."  asked  the  lady,  as  she  caressed 
bis  steel  gauntlet  with  her  dainty  fingers. 

"  No  matter — question  me  not.  Your  life — my  honor  are  safe. 
Rut  time  presses ;  the  duke  may  find  other  hirelings  less  scrupu- 
lous than  myself.  Hide  here  but  a  moment,  and  I  will  rejoin 
you." 

Kstella  was  indeed  left  alone  but  a  very  few  moments.  Ferra- 
do soon  rejoined  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
where  a  saddle-horse  awaited  her,  upon  which  he  seated  her  ten- 
derly and  carefully.  Then,  mounting  his  own  horse  at  her  side,  I 
and  accompanied  by  a  trumpeter  and  half  a  dozen  cavaliers,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  gate  already  open,  across  the  sounding  draw- 
bridge, and  directly  towards  the  enemy's  lines.  The  presence  of 
a  lady  of  course  showed  the  pacific  character  of  the  party,  and  as 
they  advanced,  the  Duke  of  Milan  himself  rode  forth  to  meet 
them.  Ferrado  saluted  the  duke,  and  his  salutation  was  answered 
by  cold  courtesy. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Ferrado,  "  I  surrender  to  your  grace's  charge, 
the  Lady  Kstella,  sister  of  Prince  (iiulio." 

"  11a  !  this  is  well  !"  said  the  duke.  "  Parma  is  coming  to  his 
senses.  I  thought  he  dared  not  execute  his  menaces.  Rut  Prince 
Giulio  !" 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  communicate,"  said  Ferrado,  coldly. 

"  Then  prepare  for  the  assault,"  said  the  duke. 

"  We  are  ready  to  meet  it,"  answered  Ferrado. 

Dismounting  from  his  charger,  he  lifted  Kstella  from  her  sad- 
dle, and  breathed  in  her  ear  a  passionate  farewell.  Springing  on 
his  horse  again  and  saluting  the  duke,  he  wheeled  his  charger,  and 
with  his  party  rode  back  into  the  city.  Dismissing  his  men  to 
their  several  posts,  he  then  dashed  his  rowels  into  his  horse's 
flanks  and  rode  furiously  to  the  ducal  palace,  where,  flinging  his 
rein  to  a  groom  and  bounding  to  the  ground,  he  pushed  through 
the  astonished  guards  and  attendants,  and  rushed  into  the  presence 
of  the  duke. 

"  What  news,  Ferrado  !"  asked  the  duke,  startled  by  his  sudden 
appearance. 

"  Nothing  new  has  chanced — but  the  Duke  of  Milan  has  ordered 
the  assault." 

"  Ha  !  then  you  know  the  first  step  of  revenge.  The  Lady 
Estella  is  in  your  hands." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Montaldo,  frowning. 

"  How  I"  cried  the  duke,  alarmed,  "  where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  the  camp  of  Milan — safe  from  harm,  thank  Heaven  !" 

"  You  mean  not  what  you  say,"  cried  the  duke,  springing  to 
his  feet. 

"  This  moment  I  surrendered  her  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  And  now,  Duke  of  Parma,  hear  me.  I  am  no 
longer  soldier  of  yours.  Take  back  the  commission  you  bestowed 
on  me — I  will  not  have  it.    This  sword  I  thought  would  carve  out 


honor  for  me — there  it  lies  I"  and  he  flung  the  weapon  at  the  foet 
of  the  duke.  "  Here  arc  the  spurs  of  knighthood  you  Itestowcd 
on  me."  He  tore  them  from  his  heels  and  spurned  them  from 
him.  "  There  is  my  casque,"  he  said,  flinging  down  his  plumed 
helmet  on  the  floor.  "  Now  do  with  mo  what  you  will.  Chains 
— death — are  better  than  your  service." 
"  Traitor!"  cried  the  duke. 

"Thou  art  the  traitor!"  retorted  Ferrado.  "  Traitor  to  the 
laws  of  honor — traitor  to  the  laws  of  blood.  To  preserve  your 
miserable  life  and  wretched  state,  you  would  shed  the  same  blood 
that  flows  in  your  own  veins,  diluted,  turned  to  venom  though  it 
be,  in  the  transmission." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,"  cried  the  duke.  "  Guards !  advance 
and  seize  the  prisoner." 

"  I  thank  your  grace,"  said  Ferrado.  "  This — this  is  truly 
honor.  Disgrace  and  imprisonment  at  this  court  are  proofs  of 
honesty  and  merit.  Rut  look  well  to  the  walls,  my  liege — send 
some  one  to  supply  my  place — time  presses.  As  gallant  a  lead- 
er and  as  brave  an  army  as  ever  rushed  to  the  assault  of  citadel, 
are  at  this  moment  sweeping  forward.  Their  cry  is  '  Giulio  or 
vengeance !" 

"  You  shall  not  live  to  witness  their  triumph." 

"  I  care  not  for  life.  It  is  enough  that  I  know  you  cannot 
escape  punishment." 

With  these  words  of  defiance  on  his  lips,  Ferrado,  in  the  grasp 
of  the  guards,  was  dragged  away  to  the  prison. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

THE  DI  KE  OF  I'AltMA   ON  TIM.  ALERT. 

To  replace  Ferrado,  the  duke  detailed  another  officer  of  rank, 
by  name  Antonio  Ferrctti,  who  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
troops,  and  to  answer  for  thi  ir  holding  out  to  the  last  at  the  peril 
of  his  head.  This  duty  performed,  the  duke  dismissed  his  court, 
reserving  a  small,  personal  guard.  Having  >:ivcn  some  instruc- 
tions to  these  men,  he  led  them  by  a  passage  formerly  spoken  of, 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  astrologer's  apartment,  where  they  were 
silently  halted,  while  he  alone  entered. 

The  astrologer  rose  calmly  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitor. 
The  duke,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  a  cheerful,  confident  air, 
which  was  fur  from  representing  the  poignant  anxiety  and  the 
racking  doubts  of  his  guilty  heart. 

When  they  were  both  seated,  for  Magnus  had  permission  to 
seat  himself  in  the  ducal  presence,  his  grace  opened  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Well,  Magnus,  hast  thou  merited  my  bounty  by  scanning  the 
aspect  of  my  fortunes  lately — and  how  do  they  appear  to  you  V 

"  firight — radiant — glorious — my  lord,"  replied  the  astrologer. 

"  No  clouds  to  obscure  them  I"  asked  the  duke,  carelessly. 

"  Specs,  flaws,  but  no  clouds,"  replied  the  astrologer,  in  a  tone 
of  confidence. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  duke,  smiling.  "  I  have  to  thank  yon 
for  the  speedy  < -fleet  of  your  potion  on  Giulio.    He  is  dead." 

"  No  need  to  inform  me  of  aught,  my  lord,  save  for  the  sake  of 
comment,"  said  the  astrologer,  "for  in  my  magic  mirror  I  read 
all  that  has  passed,  all  that  passes,  and  all  that  will  come  to  pass." 

As  he  spoke,  he  carelessly  touched  a  small  hand-mirror  that  lay 
upon  his  table. 

"  May  I  not  look  upon  it  >"  asked  the  duke. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Yet  to  your  unlearned  eye, 
it  will  only  give  back  the  image  of  your  own  countenance.  Second- 
sight  is  an  especial  gift  of  Heaven." 

"  Well  then,  venerable  sage,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  the  wonder- 
ful plate,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest  therein.  1  would  know  the 
position  of  Ferrado  Montaldo  at  this  moment." 

The  astrologer  gazed  intently  on  the  mirror. 

"  There  are  clouds  here,"  he  muttered.  "  Now  they  open  like 
drapery  folded  back  from  a  picture.  I  see  a  line  of  wall,  a  proud 
banner  displayed,  a  warrior  on  the  ram|>art  marshalling  his  troops 
— I  recognize  the  face,  it  is  Ferrado  Montaldo.  He  is  at  his  post, 
your  grace." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  duke,  smothering  his  rising  passion. 
"  Now  look  again,  and  tell  me  where  is  the  Lady  Estella." 

"  I  sec,"  said  the  astrologer,  consulting  his  mirror  again,  "  I 
see  the  interior  of  the  princess's  apartment.  Kstella  is  seated 
there  beside  her." 

"  Wonderful  magician  1"  cried  the  duke.  "  Methinks,  inspired 
by  your  presence,  I  too  am  gifted  with  this  wonderful  vision  and 
with  a  prophetic  spirit.  Give  me  the  mirror  I"  He  took  it  in 
his  hand  and  gazed  on  its  polished  surface  intently.  Then  start- 
ing back  :  "  What  do  I  behold  !  Another  holds  the  place  of 
Ferrado  on  the  outer  wall ;  I  see  Montaldo  in  a  dungeon — the 
Lady  Estella  free  I" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  astrologer,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  the 
evil  spirits  arc  deceiving  thee." 

"  The  evil  spirit  that  has  deceived  me  is  before  me  I"  exclaimed 
the  duke,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  dashing  the  mirror  to  atoms 
on  the  floor.  "  Lo!  as  I  crush  these  atoms  under  foot,  so  do  I 
spurn  thy  trickeries,  thou  false,  unblushing  knave.  Too  long 
have  you  ruled  my  spirit  unquestioned  and  undoubted.  You 
promised  me  good  fortune,  ami  the  dark  hour  is  upon  me.  You 
counselled  me  to  evil,  and  pretended  to  aid  ine,  yet  all  the 
schemes  I  have  undertaken  at  your  bidding  have  failed — and  I 
have  become  poor,  while  my  wealth  has  flowed  into  your  coffers. 
I  have  now  detected  you,  aud  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your 
long  imposture.    Soldiers !  arrest  this  man." 

At  the  duke's  call,  the  guurd  without  rushed  in  and  advaaced 
upon  the  charlatan. 

"  Rack,  knaves  !"  said  the  astrologer,  rising  to  his  loftiest 
height,  and  extending  his  arm.    "  Touch  me  at  your  peril.  At 
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a  word  of  mine,  an  earthquake  would  shake  this  tower  to  its 
foundations,  and  bury  you  all  in  its  ruins.  For  me,  I  am  invul- 
nerable. The  mortal  hand  that  seeks  to  grasp  me  will  he  pal- 
sied, and  mortal  weapons  arc  powerless  against  my  charmed  life." 

The  cunning  astrologer  reckoned  on  the  superstitious  character 
of  the  persons  he  addressed.  They  had  advanced  without  hesita- 
tion at  the  bidding  of  their  master,  but  they  now  shrank  back,  as 
if  a  blighting  spell  were  upon  them,  and  whispered  moodily 
among  themselves. 

"  Am  I  to  be  obeyed,  or  not  ?"  crbd  ths  duke,  stamping  his  feet. 

"  Against  mortal  foe  we  would  not  hesitate,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  a  German,  crossing  himself.  "  But  we  cannot  war  against 
fiends  in  human  shape." 

"  Fools  !  cowards  !"  cried  the  duke,  foaming  with  passion.  "  I 
will  show  you  that  he  is  mortal  like  yourselves." 

And  with  these  words  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  but  as  he  lev- 
elled its  point  at  the  brcasUof  the  astrologer,  and  drew  back  his 
arm  to  give  full  force  to  his  meditated  stroke,  a  ligurc  rushed 
swiftly  between  him  and  his  intended  victim.  It  was  the  astrol- 
oger's daughter. 

"  Selim !  '  cried  the  duke,  for  she  still  w_>re  her  page's  dress — 
"  what  mean  you  V 

"  To  protect  my  father's  life,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  own. 
Fear  nothing,  dear  father.  Even  the  Duke  of  Parma  dare  not 
strike  thee  through  a  woman's  heart." 

"A  woman!"  said  the  duke,  lowering  his  weapon.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  added  :  "  You  are  both  my  prisoners.  Are 
you  armed  ?" 

Zelie  contemptuously  tossed  a  poignard  at  the  feet  of  the  duke. 

"  Had  I  arrived  too  late,"  she  said,  "  1  would  have  buried  that 
weapon  to  the  hilt  in  your  false  heart." 

The  duke  shuddered  as  he  looked  back  at  the  danger  from  which 
he  had  escaped. 

"  Guard  the  prisoners  !"  were  his  orders  to  the  soldiers,  who  no 
longer  hesitated  to  close  round  them,  "  and  follow  me." 

lie  then  led  the  way  down  the  staircase  and  into  the  prison, 
Zelie  clinging  convulsively  to  the  arm  of  her  father,  whose  head 
was  bowed  upon  his  breast  in  the  most  abject  dejection. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  Mattco,  the  jailer,  lay  coiled  up 
like  a  huge  snake  on  his  bench,  but  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  duke's 
summons,  and  admitted  the  train. 

"  More  traitors  for  your  safe  keeping,  faithful  Matteo,"  said  the 
duke,  with  an  affable  smile. 

The  brutal  jailer  grinned,  as  he  surveyed  the  persons  designated. 

"  A  detected  charlatan  and  his  daughter,"  said  the  duke. 

"  I  have  but  one  favor  to  solicit,"  said  the  astrologer.  "  Let 
us  be  confined  in  one  cell." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  duke.    "  Lead  on,  Matteo." 

The  jailer  led  the  way  to  a  cell  into  which  Magnus  and  his 
daughter  were  thrust,  and  the  door  locked  upon  them. 

"  Now,"  said  the  duke,  "  answer  me  one  question,  and  foar  not 
to  reply.    Where  is  Prince  Giulio  'i" 

"  My  lord,  he  has  escaped." 

"  And  you  did  not  inform  me  of  it !" 

"  My  lord  !"  cried  the  jailer,  falling  on  his  knees,  "  he  was  set 
at  liberty  by  your  grace's  daughter.  How  could  I  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  her  commands,  when  you  have  ever  told  me  that  she  bore 
equal  sway  with  yourself,  and  when  she  showed  your  grace's 
signet-ring !" 

"  liise,  my  good  fellow,  rise  !"  said  the  duke.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  the  prince  is  free.  We  will  waste  no  more  words  up- 
on the  matter.  But,  my  good  Matteo,  I  have  another  prisoner 
for  you.  This  villain  was  a  man  I  trusted,  and  ho  betrayed  my 
confidence.  I  am  determined  to  make  a  signal  example  of  him  ; 
and  I  would  hold  him  securely  till  the  hour  of  execution  comes." 

"  Another  execution  !"  said  the  jailer,  rubbing  his  hands  cx- 
ultingly,  "and  will  your  grace  permit  me  to  act  as  executioner  !" 

"  That  can  hardly  be,  my  friend,"  said  the  duke,  smiling.  "  I 
have  arranged  that  office  for  another." 

"  As  your  grace  pleases,"  said  the  jailer,  with  a  change  of 
ountenante. 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow — though  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will 
suffer  another  prisoner  to  escape,  for  I  have  revoked  all  the  au- 
thority ever  committed  to  my  daughter,  still  I  wish  to  know  that 
this  wretch  is  confined  in  the  very  strongest  dungeon." 

"  I  will  show  your  grace  one  that  is  secure  as  the  grave," 
answered  the  jailer,  "  if  you  will  follow  me." 

The  duke  motioned  him  to  proceed,  and  still  attended  by  his 
guard,  advanced  along  the  corridor,  till  the  guide  halted  at  a 
massive  door,  and  unlocked  and  opened  it.  The  duke  looked  in 
and  saw  a  narrow  cell  with  a  single  barred  window. 

Are  you  sure  those  bars  arc  strong — that  they  are  not  rusted  V 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  I  have  examined  them  but  lately." 

"  Let  me  sec  you  try  their  strength  again,"  said  the  duke. 
"  Leave  your  keys  with  me." 

The  jailer  handed  him  the  keys,  while  he  went  into  the  cell  to 
show  the  duke  how  solid  were  the  bars.  When  he  had  reached 
the  farther  part  of  the  dungeon,  the  duke  closed  the  door  upon 
him  and  locked  it. 

"  One  traitor  is  secured,"  he  said,  cxultingly. 

Then  he  handed  the  keys  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  the  same  man 
who  had  spoken  for  his  comrades  in  the  astrologer's  apartment. 

"  Carlo,"  said  he,  "  I  make  you  jailer  in  place  of  that  false 
villain,  with  princely  pay,  if  you  serve  me  well — instant  death,  if 
you  falter  in  your  task.  My  eye  will  be  upon  you.  Admit  no 
one  to  the  prisoners  except  on  an  order  from  my  lips.  They  are 
all  conspiring  against  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  but  my 
courage  rises  with  the  emergency.  The  ducal  coronet  is  a  prize 
worth  fighting  for — if  I  lose  that,  I  lose  all." 

And  followed  by  his  guards,  he  returned  to  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  STOHM  OF  THE  CITY. — FINAL  EVENTS. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who, 
it  will  he  remembered,  received  the  Lady  Estclla  from  the  hands 
of  Fcrrado  Monttldo.  She  was  conducted  to  a  tent  hastily  va- 
cated and  prepared  for  her  reception,  where  the  duke  courteously 
bade  her  to  repose  until  such  time  a?  she  felt  inclined  to  ride  to 
Milan,  as  he  said  a  rude  camp  was  no  place  for  even  a  day's 
sojourn  of  a  delicate  lady. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  the  presence  of  these  gallant  men,  all  so 
full  of  courage  and  animated  in  a  good  cause — friends  of  my 
brother  and  myself,  revives  and  animates  ray  spirits.  I  love  to  hear 
the  neighing  of  steeds,  to  see  the  lance-heads  and  cuirasses  ding 
back  the  sunbeams — yes,  even  to  mark  that  brazen-throated  artil- 
lery, when  I  know  the  purpose  of  this  warlike  preparation.  With 
your  leave,  good  my  lord,  I  will  remain  here,  nearer  to  Montaldo 
and  to  Giulio." 

"  To  Montaldo  !"  said  the  duke,  meaningly,  and  fixing  his  keen 
eyes  upon  her.  "  Why  to  Montaldo  ?  I  distrust  that  man.  I 
deem  him  a  party  to  the  juggle  put  upon  me  in  the  matter  of  the 
pretended  surrender  of  your  brother." 

The  color  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  Estella,  and  her  eye 
sparkled. 

"  You  wrong  him,  my  lord — you  wrong  him,"  she  said.  "  Fcr- 
rado Montaldo  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  nu  n  He  never  knowing- 
ly deceived  you.  He  was  never  a  party  to  the  schemes  of  that 
bad  man,  who,  for  our  misfortune,  is  our  relative." 

And  she  hastened  to  relate  all  she  knew  to  the  advantage  of 
Montaldo,  not  forgetting  to  enlarge  upon  his  last  generous  act. 

"  Nay,  I  take  back  all  I  have  said  against  him,  fair  cousin," 
said  the  Duke  of  Milan.  "And  if  I  meet  him  in  the  fray,  for 
your  sake,  I  will  turn  aside  my  weapon  and  seek  some  more  ig- 
noble foe — though  I  had  promised  myself  to  cross  swords  with 
Fcrrado.    But  how  fares  it  with  your  brother  V 

"  He  is  now  within  the  city — although  last  night  at  liberty," 
answered  Estella. 

"  At  liberty  !  and  came  not  to  me,  his  kinsman  !" 

Estclla  told  him  all  she  knew  respecting  the  motives  of  her 
brother's  return. 

"By  heavens  !"  said  the  duke,  "love  is,  after  all,  a  temporary 
insanity.  Instead  of  coming  to  me  and  entering  the  city  in  tri- 
umph with  a  brilliant  army,  he  flics  back,  alone  and  unprotected 
— back  into  the  wolf's  den,  because  his  heart  is  with  his  ladye-lovc 
and  he  fears  a  rival.  Out  on  it !  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  The 
hour  for  action  has  arrived.  If  you  will  not  accept  an  escort  to 
Milan,  fair  cousin,  at  least  you  will  withdraw  to  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  coming  strife." 

"No,"  said  Eftella,  "lam  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  with  my 
happiness  staked  upon  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  I  must  be  a 
witness  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day." 

"  And  I  will  have  a  horse  saddled  for  you,"  said  the  duke,  "  so 
that,  should  the  tide  set  against  us,  or  a  sortie  from  the  city  sweep 
the  plain,  your  flight  will  be  secure.  And  now,  dear  Estella, 
farewell ;  I  go  to  do  my  devoir." 

"May  Heaven  protect  and  give  you  victory,  my  noble  kins- 
man !"  said  Estella,  pressing  his  hand  to  her  heart. 

"  Amen  !"  said  the  duke,  and  he  passed  out  of  the  tent. 

In  another  moment,  the  faithful  Tonio  was  at  the  feet  of  his 
adored  mistress,  kissing  the  hem  of  her  garment  passionately,  and 
making  frantic  demonstrations  of  delight. 

"  Rise,  dear  Tonio,"  said  Estella,  "  I  do  not  like  to  sec  you  at 
my  feet." 

The  jester  rose  with  some  reluctance. 

"  You  will  sec  the  most  gallant  knights  of  Italy  there,  fair  mis- 
tress," said  he,  "  ere  long — when  you  have  got  your  rights  and 
your  uncle  his  dues.  Don't  you  think  there's  some  mistake  about 
his  being  your  uncle  ?" 

Estella  shook  her  head. 

"  May  we  not  suppose,"  said  the  jester,  "  that  your  real  uncle 
in  his  infancy  was  stolen  by  gipsies  and  a  beggar's  brat  slipped 
into  the  cradle  in  his  place — you  know  all  babies  look  alike  ? 
And  may  we  not  hope  that  just  as  our  friend  in  Parma  is  ele- 
vated to  a  yet  higher  position  than  he  occupies  by  a  strand  of 
hemp  rove  through  a  block,  that  the  real  and  true  uncle  will  turn 
up,  properly  marked  for  accidental  recognition,  so  as  to  make 
things  square  and  comfortable  all  round  ?" 

"  Such  things  occur  in  the  lays  of  troubadours  and  the  fables 
of  the  minnesingers,"  said  the  princess,  smiling,  "but  not  in  ac- 
tual life.  But,  Tonio,  why  are  you  here  in  attendance  on  a  lady, 
whsn  you  should  he  in  arms,  marching  on  the  foe  V 

"  I  am  obeying  orders,"  said  the  jester.  "  His  grace  of  Milan 
believed  that  my  valor  was  so  pre-eminent  that  it  would  put  him 
to  shame.  Jealousy,  you  see,  my  lady — but  I  say  nothing  further 
— for  he  is  a  very  gentleman." 

"But  if  I  intercede  with  him — " 

"  Not  for  worlds,  dear  lady.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  was 
cut  out  for  a  soldier.  My  business  is  cracking  jests  not  cracking 
heads — and  I  have  too  much  brains  to  expose  them  to  be  knocked 
out.  I  assure  you  the  hours  I  passed  recently  with  an  iron  pot  on 
my  head,  and  an  iron  jacket  on  my  back,  were  the  most  uncom- 
fortable of  my  life.  No,  no,  my  lady,  my  post  is  beside  your 
dear  self.  For  you  I  could  fight  to  the  death — but  in  a  general 
melee  my  arm  were  nothing  worth.  But  hark  !  there  go  the  trum- 
pets !  Look  out  for  yourself,  old  ogre  of  Parma — I  beg  your 
pardon — I  forgot,  my  lady,  that  you  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
old  ruffian's  niece." 

Meanwhile  the  duke  had  been  marshalling  his  forces,  and  pre- 
paring to  open  his  fire  on  the  city.  He  advanced  boldly  close  up 
to  the  walls,  taking  advantage  of  inequalities  of  ground  to  shelter 


his  men  from  the  shot  of  the  rampart  guns,  while  he  protected  tha 
others,  his  light  troops,  from  the  archery  of  the  Parmcsc  crossbow- 
men  by  pushing  forward  huge,  movable  screens,  rolling  on  wheels. 
When  all  his  guns,  and  the  artillery  of  those  days,  being  in  its 
infancy,  was  clumsy  and  inefficient  compared  to  ours,  were  placed 
in  battery,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  defiant  signal,  and  a  furious 
fire  was  opened  all  along  the  line.  This  was  answered  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  while  the  Milanese  guns,  skilfully  pointed, 
tore  at  once.open  the  crumbling  ramparts  of  the  city,  those  of  the 
enemy,  badly  served,  responded  almost  harmlessly.  The  efforts 
of  the  duke  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  town.  He  had  observed  that  the  chains  which  held  the 
portcullis,  wort  apparently  weak  and  badly  rusted,  and  on  theso 
a  storm  of  shot  was  poured  incessantly.  At  last  one  of  them 
was  broken,  and  as  the  severed  links  fell  rattling  down,  a  shout 
of  triumph  rose  from  the  assaulting  forces.  The  ponderous  draw- 
bridge, sustained  now  by  only  one  chain,  bent  heavily  by  its  own 
weight,  vibrated  and  swung  to  the  detonation  of  the  artillerv. 
The  roar  of  the  guns  was  now  deafening,  the  assailants  and  de- 
fenders both  increasing  their  fire.  High  above  the  wrathful  roar 
of  battle  were  heard  the  clear,  trumpet  tones  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  encouraging  his  troops. 

"  Well  done,  my  merry  men  all.  Ply  them  hotly  !  One  round 
more  and  the  bridge  falls  !" 

Encouraged  by  the  presence  and  the  words  of  their  leader,  the 
gunners  toiled  at  their  engines  of  destruction  with  redoubled  ar- 
dor. In  a  few  moments  the  second  chain  was  severed  and  the 
ponderous  bridge  came  thundering  down  amidst  triumphant 
shouts  of  exultation.  But  the  victory  was  not  yet  achieved. 
The  huge  oak  gates  of  the  city,  studded  and  clamped  with  iron, 
were  yet  to  be  beaten  down.  Ere  he  could  issue  his  orders,  the 
impetuous  troops  bail  poured  upon  the  drawbridge,  and  were 
shot  down,  almost  to  a  man,  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  archers 
of  Parma. 

"  Back!  back  !"  shouted  the  duke,  above  the  storm  of  battle. 
"  To  your  guns  again  !" 

The  fragment  of  the  gallant  band  that  had  advanced  so  rash- 
ly, fell  back  and  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  while  a  whole  park 
of  artillery,  dragged  forward  to  the  head  of  the  bridge,  poured 
over  it  a  deluge  of  fire.    The  gate  yielded  at  last. 

"Now  then!"  shouted  the  duke.    "  Forward  with  your  axes." 

A  rush  was  made  against  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  gate, 
and  it  came  down  by  the  fury  of  the  assault. 

"  Room  there  !"  shouted  the  duke,  "  and  then  close  in  and 
follow  me  I" 

Spurring  his  wild  war-horse  over  the  bridge,  the  gallant  duke 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  city,  while  rank  after  rank  of  his  plumed 
host  followed  him  like  crested  billows  dashing  into  a  cave.  The 
defenders  of  the  city  fall  back  in  dismay  and  disarray. 

"  Down  with  your  arms  !"  shouted  the  duke,  "  we  thirst  for  no 
man's  life.    Victory  and  not  bloodshed  is  what  we  strive  for." 

Nearly  all  the  soldiers  of  Parma  embraced  the  offered  mercy 
and  threw  down  their  arms.  A  few  faithful  mercenaries,  chiefly 
German  and  Swiss,  still  held  out,  but  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  cut  down  unsparingly.  Onward  swept  the  wave  of 
victory.  The  din  of  contending  arms  almost  ceased,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  exultant 
shouts  of  the  victors.  Sweeping  past  the  palace,  the  duke  rode 
straight  to  the  prison,  for  he  thought  it  best  to  protect  the  victims 
of  the  tyrant  of  Parma,  lest  in  desperation  at  his  downfall  he 
avenged  himself  on  these  defenceless  men. 

Carlo,  the  new  jailer,  sullenly  yielded  up  the  keys  to  the  duke  as 
he  dismounted  fiom  his  horse  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  prison, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  no  longer  possible. 

"  Tell  where  the  Prince  Giulio  lies,"  said  the  duke. 

"  He  is  not  in  my  custody,"  said  the  jailer. 

"If  you  utter  a  single  falsehood,"  said  the  duke,  "you  dio 
the  death." 

"  I  have  no  motive  in  deceiving  you,"  said  the  man.  "  I  know 
that  you  arc  mastcr'now." 

The  duke  turned  back  in  disappointment. 

"What  prisoners  were  particularly  committed  to  your  charge  V 

"  This  morning,  an  old  man — the  duke's  astrologer — and  his 
boy." 

"  The  astrologer  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Milan.  "  The  very 
man  to  give  me  all  the  information  that  I  seek.  Conduct  me  to 
his  cell." 

The  jailer  led  the  way,  and  pointed  out  the  apartment.  The 
duke  unlocked  the  door  hastily  and  entered.  Near  the  door  two 
figures  were  lying  on  a  rude  bench,  in  a  sleeping  posture.  Mag- 
nus, the  astrologer,  was  reclining  in  an  easy  attitude  against  the 
wall,  while  one  arm  encircled  bis  daughter,  whose  head  was  rest- 
ing on  his  breast.  The  duke  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
astrologer,  but,  gazing  in  the  faces  of  the  supposed  sleepers,  start- 
cd  back  in  horror.  They  were  both  dead.  A  broken  phial  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  man  would  have  told  the  story,  though  more  ex- 
plicit evidence  of  the  manner  of  their  death  was  not  wanting.  A 
small  roll  of  parchment  had  fallen  beside  the  phial.  The  duke 
picked  it  up  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  We  die  by  our  own  hands — father  and  daughter.  He  could 
not  survive  disgrace,  penury  and  detection  ;  I  who  pen  these  lines, 
could  not  live  to  see  the  prince  wedded  to  another.  Whoever  thou 
art  who  rendest  this  scroll,  bear  to  Prince  Giulio  my  last  words; 
tell  him  that  I  died  repentant — that  I  prayed  my  poor  services  to 
him  might  offset  my  treachery  and  misconduct.  I  belied  the  Prin- 
cess Margarita — she  alone  is  worthy  of  his  love.  The  prince  could 
never  have  been  mine,  for  he  is  a  Christian,  and  I  die  a  true  be- 
liever in  the  Prophet.  Farewell !  Zelie." 
[concluded  ox  page  133.] 
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MUSKl'M  OF  CARRIAGES  AT  VERSAILLES. 

We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  a  series  of  views 
representing  some  curious  relics  of  the  past,  to  he  seen  in 
the  Carriage  gallery  of  Versailles,  France,  and  of  the  gal- 
lerv  itself.    The  engravings  are  from  drawings  executed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  subjects  possess  an  historical  interest. 
Certain  men  of  taste  conceived  the  tradable  idea  of  adding 
to  the  material  wealth  amassed  at  great  cost  in  the  sump- 
tuous galleries  of  Versailles,  a  very  curious  collection  of 
carriages  of  different  epochs.    We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
express  our  regret  that  this  collection  fhonld  he  so  incom- 
plete, nnd  that  it  does  not  comprise  a  greater  numher  ot 
ohjeets  of  antiquity.    Unfortunately,  time  has  transmitted 
to  us  nothing  of  this  kind  from  the  remoter  periods  of 
French  history.    It  will  easily  he  understood  of  what  in- 
terest, to  a  history  of  manners,  a  collection  of  the  different 
carriages  in  use  from  the  first  periods  of  the  French  mon- 
archy would  he.    There  is  certainly  as  great  a  distance 
from  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Franks  to  those  of  to-day 
as  from  the  car  or  four-ox  chariot  which,  according  to  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  and  D'Eginhard,  the  old  French  kings 
made  use  of,  to  the  rich  and  magnificent  carriage  which 
served  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.    Up  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  rules  of  the  household  of  the  king  he- 
stowed,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  spoils  of  the  "little 
stahle,"  Comprising  the  service  of  saddle-horses,  carriages, 
calashes,  chaises  and  sedans,  on  the  first  equerry,  reserving 
for  the  grand  equerry  the  war,  hunting  and  parade  horses, 
with  all  their  caparisons.    This  custom,  handed  down  from  the 
age  of  chivalry,  had  the  effect  of  transferring  to  foreigners  the 
wealth  which  would  figure  to  advantage  in  the  new  museum.  A 
French  gentleman,  who  travelled  in  the  Harbary  States,  on  his  re- 
turn to  I'aris  stated  that  he  saw,  in  Morocco  and  Tunis,  very  rich 
carriages  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  employed 
in  transporting  the  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction,  and  he  did 
not  doubt,  after  examining  the  elegant  paintings  which  decorated 
their  panels,  and  which  had  no  reference  to  the  service  in  which 


PARADE  SADDLE  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

period,  and  served  for  the  same  ceremony.  It  is  furnished  inside 
with  white  satin  and  preen  trimmings;  the  body  is  elegantly 
adorned  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  "Topaz" 
is  a  carriage  of  great  richness.  The  enrtains  and  seats  are  of 
white  velvet,  with  green  ornaments  and  golden  fillets.  This  car- 
riage, the  panels  of  which  are  covered  with  delicate  paintings, 
contained  Queen  IIorten.se  (Louis  Napoleon's  mother)  at  the  cere- 
mony of  his  uncle's  coronation.  The  "  Baptism  "  is  a  carriage  of 
the  same  model  and  style  as  the  preceding.    It  only  differs  in  the 


for  the  occasion,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  contemporaries, 
who  affirm  that  it  had  formerly  lxdonged  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  and  that  it  had  only  undergone  a  change  of 
decoration.    This  opinion  rests  on  the  perfect  similarity  ot 
construction  with  the  preceding  vehicles.    The  "  Corona- 
tion," of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  is  a  monumental 
carriage ;  it  is,  indisputably,  the  most  perfect  and  rich  mas- 
terpiece of  French  carriage-making.     It  served  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.,  and  was  built  under  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  dc  Polignac,  first  equerry  of  the  king,  after 
the  design  of  Pcrcier,  by  Daldringen,  who  furnished  the 
train  and  ornaments.    The  wood  work  was  executed  by 
Ots ;  the  paintings  are  by  Uelorme,  a  pupil  of  Girodct ; 
the  carvings  by  Kognier ;  the  ornamental  bronzes,  cut  by 
Persilli,  came  from  the  workshops  of  Deniercs  ;  the  gild- 
ing belongs  to  Gautier,  the  painter  of  the  royal  equipages  ; 
the  embroideries  were  made  by  Dclalande,  and  the  trim- 
mings by  Gobert.    The  execution  of  this  magnificent  car- 
riage required  two  years  of  labor.   The  body  has  an  agree- 
able appenrancc  ;  it  is  rounded  into  a  dome  in  the  upper 
part,  and  in  the  lower  part  rests  on  three  horns  of  plenty, 
where  spring  four  wooden  caryatides  supporting  the  dome. 
Four  fine  figures  of  Fame,  seated  on  the  roof,  sustain  a 
double  escutcheon  bearing  the  royal  initials.    Fine  mould- 
ings form  an  elegant  cornice  around  the  coach.    The  in- 
side is  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  roses 
and  golden  stars.    The  nuts  and  axles  are  covered  by  four 
bronze  lions'  heads.    The  springs  and  braces  are  adorned 
with  foliage  also  gilded.    The  coachman's  seat,  supported  by  two 
chimeras,  is  of  dazzling  magnificence,  and  covered  with  embroid- 
eries anil  rich  gol  leu  fringes.    The  paintings  on  the  body,  repre- 
senting allegorical  subjects,  are  executed  on  fire-gilt  tablets  ot 
copper.    Finally,  the  footsteps  arc,  of  themsilves,  a  marvel  of 
locksmith-work  ;  they  fold  np  in  seven  joints  and  enter  the  double 
bottom  of  the  body,  sliding  in  grooves  like  the  drawer  of  a  table. 
The  cost  of  building  and  ornamenting  this  splendid  carriage  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  we  do  not  think 
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they  were  employed,  that  these  carriages  formerly  belonged  to  the 
equipages  of  the  French  royal  houses.  An  embarrassment  of 
another  kind  complicated  the  formation  of  the  museum.  The 
greater  part  of  the  objects  which  should  he  entered  on  the  cata- 
logue had  no  precise  indication  to  show  to  what  particular  histori- 
cal personage  they  had  belonged.  They  had  been  buried  for  a 
long  while  in  the  storehouses  attached  to  the  wardrobe,  and  before 
including  them  in  the  collection,  it  was  necessary  to  elucidate  their 
origin  with  all  the  scrupulous  exactitude  of  a  genealogist  or  anti- 
quary. This  labor  has  been  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  sagacity, 
and  thanks  to  these  learned  re- 
searches, there  remains  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  relics.  The  carriages  form 
the  richest  and  most  interesting 
part  of  this  exhibition.  They  are 
five  in  number,  and  each  bears  a 
name,  according  to  the  custom  ot 
the  royal  household.  The  "  Vic- 
tory, the  richest  of  these  equi- 
pages, is  a  carriage  of  the  empire. 
It  figured  in  the  coronation  ot 
Napoleon,  as  a  carriage  of  the 
suite,  and  contained  the  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  palace,  who  moved 
in  front  of  the  procession.  The 
body  is  gilded,  and  very  grace- 
fully modelled.  The  inside  lin- 
ing of  white  cloth,  relieved  by 
green  ornaments,  is  not  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation.  The 
"  Turquoise  "  belongs  to  the  same 


luxury  of  gold  and  silk  embroideries,  in  the  lining  of  the  roof,  | 

which"  is  of  white  velvet.    The  drapery  of  white  silk  falls  in  front  I 

of  the  carriage,  and  around  the  glass.    This  c  arriage  served  for  | 

the  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  w  hich  took  1 

place,  May  1,  1821,  at  Notre  Dame.  It  contained,  besides  the  | 
young  prince,  mademoiselle,  his  sister,  the  Countess  de  Goutaut, 

governess  of  the  children  of  France,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Ser-  I 
este,  the  sub-governess.    A  debate  lias  arisen  on  the  question  of 

this  carriage,  the  "  Baptism. H   It  is  said  that  it  was  built  expressly  | 


SLEIGH  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  8  TIME. 


the  estimate  exorbitant.  We  must  remember  that  the  coronation 
carriage  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people 
during  the  revolution,  did  not  cost  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  its  magnificence  by  a  drawing 
which  has  been  preserved,  w»  may  affirm  that  it  had  neither  the 
richness  nor  the  elegance  of  Charles  X.'s  carriage.  It  does  not 
even  appear  that  the  coronation  carriage  of  Napoleon,  which  was 
taken  to  pieces  in  1815,  after  the  re-entry  of  Louis  XVIII.,  could 
he  compared  to  the  latter.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  must 
have  cost  an  enormous  sum,  it 
we  judge  from  the  excessive  ex- 
penditures on  that  occasion,  which 
are  estimated  at  thirty  or  forty 
millions — a  prodigality  which  ap- 
pears monstrous,  especially  when 
we  go  back  to  those  days  of  sim- 
plicity when  a  king  of  France, 
who  was  called  Saint  Louis,  could 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  coro- 
nation and  entertain  his  people 
with  the  sum  of  433,000  livres. 
The  harness  for  the  eight  horses 
that  drew  the  "  Coronation  "  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  work.  It 
is  of  red  morocco,  stitched  with 
white.  Two  artificial  horses, 
attached  to  the  "  Coronation," 
in  the  gallery,  show  the  effect  ot 
this  fine  harness,  completed  by  a 
superb  crest  of  plumes  and  vel- 
vet, embroidered  with  gold.  The 
costume  of  the  heralds,  violet 
velvet  with  golden  lilies,  is  yet 
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preserved.  Many  sleighs,  or  rather  sledges,  for  they  differ 
from  our  sleighs,  of  various  forms,  carry  the  mind  back  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  One  of  these  sledges  of  curi- 
ous construction  is  mounted  on  a  turtle ;  it  is  attributed  to 
the  dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI.  The  seat  of  the  last 
is  supported  by  a  little  dolphin.  We  observe  again  two  or 
three  marine  shells,  and  a  basket  with  two  seats  covered 
with  Hollands  velvet.  The  paintings  which  decorate  these 
sledges  are  singularly  fine.  We  must  quote  particularly 
two  charming  medallions,  after  the  manner  of  Watteau, 
representing  a  skating  scene  and  a  woman  in  a  sledge  pro- 
pelled by  a  skater;  these  are  delicious  master-pieces. 
These  sleighs  evidently  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI.  The  zeal  with  which  people  devoted 
themselves,  at  that  time,  to  this  amusement  will  be  easily 
remembered.  A  contemporary,  who  was  valet  do  diamine 
and  hair-dresser  to  Madame  Dubarry,  has  recorded  in  his 
memoirs,  yet  unpublished,  that  they  were  short  of  drivers 
for  this  exercise,  which,  according  to  the  French,  demands 
great  experience  and  special  skill.  There  was  a  great 
competition  for  drivers,  and  some  were  paid  as  high  salaries 
as  head  clerks.  The  same  historian  relates  that  Madame 
Dubarry,  who  occupied  Lucicnnes  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  wished  to  indulge  in  the  amusement  of  sleighing 
during  the  winter  of  1778,  carried  off  a  very  expert  driver 
from  M.  de  Vergennes,  on  his  return  from  the  Swedish  em- 
bassy, and  this  cost  her  the  trifle  of  £4000.  One  of  these 
sledges  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  sedan  chairs  are 
great  curiosities.  Let  us  notice  first  the  two  chairs  with 
the  arms  of  France,  which  they  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
varnish  and  restore,  and  which  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  They  recall  by  their  simplicity  and  want  of 
rich  ornament  the  harsh  form  and  austere  character  of  the 
ancient  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  One  of  these  chairs,  of  a  charm- 
ing taste,  and  enamelled  with  delicious  paintings,  belonged  to 
Maria  Lcczinska,  the  wife  of  Louis  XV.  The  others,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  hears  foreign  arms,  belonged  to  the  court 
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and  rulers  of  the  old  world.  Think  of  a  single  carriage,  used  on 
three  state  occasions,  and  then  thrown  aside  as  lumber,  costing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  wrung  out  of  a  people,  thousands 
of  whom  were  suffering  for  bread.    Versailles  is  a  monument  of 


THE    DUCAL  CORONET. 

[CONCLUDED  from  I'AGE  131.] 

"  There  is  a  mystery  in  this,"  said  the  duke,  as  he  placed 
the  scroll  in  his  breast,  "  which  the  princess  must  explain 
to  me.    Sec  that  these  bodies  are  not  disturbed,  jailer." 

He  left  the  prison,  and,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train,  went  directly  to  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  The  duke,  uhen  pale,  deserted  by  his  courtiers, 
was  seated  on  his  throne. 

"  Duke  of  Milan,"  he  said,  rising,  "  I  am  now  wholly  in 
your  power." 

"Justice  shall  be  done  you,  never  fear,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  sternly. 

At  this  moment  the  Princess  Magarita  rushed  forward, 
and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  victor. 

"Noble  duke,"  said  she,  "lie  as  generous  as  you  are 
great.  For  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  one  who  has  never  in- 
jured you,  spare  my  father  !" 

"  Upon  one  condition,"  said  the  Duke  of  Milan,  raising 
her — "that  he  produce  Prince  Ginlio  alive  and  unbanned." 
"  That  condition  is  my  death  sentence,"  said  the  usurper. 
The  princess  retired  for  one  moment,  and  re-appearcd, 
leading  Giulio  by  the  hand.    The  prince  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  his  victorious  kinsman. 

"  Generous,  noble  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  victory  to 
you,  as  1  do  life  and  liberty  to  this  peerless  lady." 

'•  You  have  saved  your  father's  life,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  addressing  Margarita.    "Had  a  hair  of  his  head 
been  harmed,  Vcroni,  your  life  should  have  paid  the  forfeit." 
"  Hut  my  liberty  !"  said  the  ex-Duke  of  Parma,  sullenly. 
"  The  prince  must  answer  you,"  said  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
"  for  he  alone  has  here  authority.   Long  live  Giulio  Veroni, 
Duke  of  Parma !" 

The  cry  was  taken  up  by  all  the  soldiers  present,  and  the  arched 
hall  rang  with  the  acclaim. 

"  The  coronet  of  Parma  is  yours,"  said  the  usurper,  turning  to 
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of  Louis  XVI.,  as  testified  by  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre, 
with  which  they  are  emblazoned.  We  give  a  picture  of  one  of 
these  sedan  chairs.  An  arm-chair  of  another  kind,  and  recent 
epoch,  is  that  which  served  to  carry  Madame  Adelaide,  the  sister 
of  Louis  Philippe,  up  and  down  stairs,  during  the  last  years  of  her 
life  ;  it  is  of  red  morocco,  and  extremely  simple.  On  seeing  the 
coquetry  of  these  sedan  chairs,  we  are  tempted  to  regret  that  their 
use  is  lost.  We  feel  that,  seated  in  them,  the  ladies  must  have 
appeared  to  infinite  advantage.  This  fashion  was  so  general  in 
the  18th  century  that  porters  were  stationed  on  all  the  public 
squares,  like  our  hackney  coachmen.  Persons  of  distinction  had 
their  chairs  liko  their  carriages,  and  we  sec,  by  the  accounts  of  the. 
royal  household,  that  the  queen,  the  Count  de  Provence  and  the 
Count  d'Artois  had,  in  their  stables,  four  sedan  porters.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  oriental  saddlery,  a  true 
miracle  of  luxury.  When  Aladdin  demanded  of  the  genie  to 
bring  him  a  horse  worth  a  million,  with  a  saddle  and  bridle,  he, 
proposed  one  of  those  fancies  that  he  alone  could  satisfy.  The 
Keys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  the  King  of  Fez  and  the  Kmperor  of 
Morocco,  when  they  had  presents  to  offer  to  the  emperor,  had  not 
Ht  their  disposal,  like  the  slave  of  the  wonderful  lamp,  a  profusion 
of  precious  stones  and  untold  gold  ;  but  they  certainly  had  work- 
men no  less  skilful,  and  who  knew  how  to  turn  the  materials  tin  y 
employed  to  a  marvellous  advantage.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  sumptuous  or  extravagant,  in  pattern  anil  embroidery,  than 
the  housings  and  trappings  these  barbarous  princes  sent  as  presents 
to  tho  emperor.  Napoleon,  who  loved  splendor,  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  these  riches  in  public.  All  the  world 
knows  with  what  luxury  he  bad  equipped  the  company  of  Mame- 
lukes who  formed  a  portion  of  his  guard.  In  his  grand  reviews, 
he  wished  these  housings  and  horse  furniture  to  serve  the  principal 
officers  of  this  corps.  It  is  even  believed  that  two  of  these  sen 
belonged  to  his  fai'hful  Mameluke  Rustan.  Three  historical  sad- 
dles impart  great  value  to  this  collection  ;  they  are  those  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  First  Consul,  shown  in  our  engravings,  and  Charles  X. 
They  are  all  three  of  crimson  velvet,  with  housings  and  holster- 
coverings  embroidered  with  gold.  The  first  two  arc  of  an  old 
pattern  ;  but  that  of  Charles  X.,  the  same  he  used  on  his  entry 
into  Paris  after  his  return  from  Kheims,  is  of  modern  elegance.  It 
Was  wrought  by  Lucot,  wdio  has  left  a  name  well  known  in  sad- 
dlery, and  did  not  cost  less  than  5000  dollars  !  It  is  enriched  with 
gold  fringes  of  great  beauty.  This  museum,  or  carriage  and  har- 
ness room,  as  we  might  irreverently  term  it,  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed by  Americans  who  visit  Versailles.  It  is  a  complement  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  palace  itself,  and  enables  a  republican  to 
form  some  distinct  idea  of  the  wasteful  prodigality  of  the  princes 


royal  folly  and  wickedness.  Not  only  were  countless  sums  lavished 
on  it,  'out  hundreds  of  human  lives  were  lost  by  the  malaria  to 
which  the  workmen  were  exposed  while  draining  and  grading  tho 
ground  on  which  the  museum  is  located. 


CHAIR  OF  LOUIS  XIV.'s  TIME 


the  prince.  "  May  it  prove  a  lighter  burthen  to  your  brow  than  it 
was  to  mine.    And  now,  duke,  I  await  my  sentence." 

"  I  cannot  forget,"  said  Giulio,  "  that  you  are  mv  father's  broth- 
er, though  you  have  striven  to  make  me  do  so.  You  arc  free;  I 
pardon  you  freely  and  fully." 

"  My  presence  shall  not  mar  your  triumph  and  your  happiness," 
said  the  usurper.  "  Yet  I  thank  you  for  your  mercy.  May  you 
be  happy  with  my  daughter.  For  me,  my  career  is  nearly  run  ; 
and  I  shall  end  it  in  the  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa." 

This  project,  be  it  here  remarked,  the  usurper  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  died  sincerely  penitent.  Ho 
soon  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  victors,  and  was  seen  no 
more  in  the  palace  ho  had  so  long  occupied,  and  so  long  disgraced 
by  his  tyrannies. 

We.  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  meeting  between 
Estella,  the  faithful  Tonio  and  Giulio  ;  nor  that  of  Estella  and 
Montaldo ;  nor  the  public  festivities  that  took  place  when  Giulio 
was  proclaimed  duke  ;  nor  the  weddings  of  (JiulUi  and  the  princess, 
Estella  and  Ferrado.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  events,  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  good  Duke  of  Milan,  heralded  a  long  and 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Parma. 

The  idle  minions  that  hung  about  tho  court  (leeches  on  tho 
treasury,  and  incubi  on  the  people)  were  dismissed.  The  ducal 
train  was  reduced,  expenditures  curtailed,  in  short,  rigid  economy 
was  the-  leading  principle  of  the  new  administration.    The  holders 

of  sinecures  stood  aghast  at  the  complete  revolution  which  was 
effected  in  the  palace.  The  hireling  nillians  that,  composed  the 
standing  army  of  the  late  duke,  were  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
and  disbanded,  uttering  fearful  threats  of  turning  robbers  and  rav- 
aging the  environs  ol  the  city.  Hut  a  splendid  volunteer  forco 
raised  to  purge  the  country  of  brigands,  soon  put  to  flight  this 
unprincipled  soldiery,  nnd  Giulio  showed  bis  people  that  it  was 
possible  to  command  the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and  maintain 
peaceful  relations  with  them,  without  resorting  to  the  menace  of 
a  powerful  armament. 

Though  the  church  protested  against  it,  yet,  by  command  of 
Giulio,  the  remains  of  Magnus  and  of  Zelie  were  committed  to  tho 
grave  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
duke  himself.  His  generous  heart  did  not  deny  a  regret  for  the 
fate  of  the  beautiful  and  strange  being,  who  was  such  a  mixture  of 
good  anil  evil — of  impulse,  passion  and  resolve. 

The  wit  of  Tonio  the  jester,  when  he  became  court  fool,  im- 
proved in  quality,  and  he  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  hap- 
piest mortal  in  the  duchy.  Indeed,  he  was  often  heard  to  remark 
that  the  cap  and  bells  were  u  lighter  weight  to  carry  than  the 
Ducal  Coiionxt 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  BUOY. 

If    MRU.    H .    W.    CURT  IB. 

Faithful  little  sentinel,  ever  at  thy  post. 
When  oft  danger  lurketh  round  our  Tocky  rnnt-t. 
Heeding  not  the  storm-winds  with  their  iry  breath, 
Hurriiug  the  mariner  ofttime*  to  his  death. 

Faithful  little  sentinel  on  the  azure  deep, 

Tfbtn  the  summer  winds  play,  nnd  the  wavelets  leap, 

Thou  art  sawng  ever  darger  lurketh  near. 

'\eath  the  gentle  billow  shoalts  and  r<»rki»  appear. 

Oft  beneath  the  surfare  of  the  sen  of  life. 
As  we're  hurning  onward.  llffytiftU  mid  the  strife, 
Sands  and  shoals  lie  hidden  where  we  deem  them  not, 
Change  and  disappointment  falling  to  our  lot. 

Let  us  seek  a  pilot,  n*  we  onward  glide, 

M  ho  will  lead  us  safely  o'er  life's  ebbing  tide. 

To  an  endless  rest  he\ond  death's  rapid  river, 

Where  life's  storms  and  calm*  come  no  more  forever. 


[Written  for  Hullou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ALARM  SHIP: 

— OR, — 

THE  IlEBELS  OF  BRUNSWIC  K. 

It V   Aldlll  It  INCiltAHAM. 

"  That  is  no  commerce  ship,  please  your  worship,"  said  a  short, 
rough-coated,  Bait-sea  looking  man,  after  he  hail  taken  a  close, 
professional  look  at  the  strange  sail,  and  addressing  one  of  the 
worshipful  burghers  of  the  gooet  old  colonial  town  of  Brunswick, 
who  stood  by  him,  with  an  air  of  deference  to  his  nautieal  expe- 
rience. 

Indeed  there  were  more  persons  than  the  burgher  present,  and 
waiting  the  judgment  of  the  seaman.  There  were  not  less  than 
threescore  people,  indeed,  congregated  near  the  door  of  an  ancient 
church  that  stood  near  the  water-side,  not  far  from  the  borough 
nhove  named ;  a  rustic  church,  mainly  resorted  to  by  the  country 
folk,  vet  near  enough  to  the  town,  often  to  receive  hearers  from 
thence  of  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

The  evening  service  was  just  over,  and  the  sun,  now  an  hour 
high,  was  diffusing  his  golden  light  over  the  hell-tower,  over  the 
majestic  oak  trees  that  stood  by  the  church,  casting  a  roseate  hue 
upon  the  snow-white  marble  head-stones  of  the  solemn  graveyard, 
and  making  the  broad  surface  of  the  water  shimmer  like  a  sea  of 
liquid  bronze. 

The  sail  in  question  had  come  in  sight  while  the  IJev.  Mr.  I)  

was  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse.  It  had  first  been  detected  l>v 
the  sharp-eyed,  pretty  warden's  daughter,  who  was  looking  out  of 
the  open  window  by  her  father's  pew  at  the  bright  water,  and 
thinking  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  to  be  in  the  little  white- 
winged  sail-boat  she  saw  dancing  on  the  waves,  like  a  sea-bird 
sporting,  than  shut  up  in  the  old  high-backed  pew  in  the  church, 

to  hear  old  Dr.  I)          go  fifthly,  sixthly  and  tcnthly  ;  for  these 

were  the  only  words  that  ever  made  any  impression  upon  her  ear, 
and  only  because  they  reminded  her  of  her  sums  at  school,  only 
she  called  the  figures  five,  six  and  ten  without  the  "  thly,"  which 
termination  she  thought  included  some  mighty  religious  doctrine. 

So  Betty  Bowers  let  Dr.  1)  preach  on,  and  looked  out  of  the 

open  window  on  the  water,  and  wondered  if,  where  the  sea  and 
sky  met,  she  could,  if  she  were  there,  put  her  hand  on  the  blue- 
sky  and  hear,  through  the  round  holes  that  the  stars  shone  through 
at  night,  the  songs  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 

Suddenly  she  discerned  a  white  spot  on  the  very  horizon  just 
where  the  sky  and  sea  met,  and  it  fixed  her  attention.  At  first, 
she  wondered  if  it  were  not  an  opening  in  heaven  "  down  low," 
and  that  the  white  spot  she  saw  was  part  of  the  white  robe  of  an 
angel  coming  through.  But  as  she  watched  it  she  saw  it  move, 
and  enlarge  and  change,  and  then  she  knew  it  was  a  ship  coming 
up  from  the  other  side  of  the  round  sea,  showing  topmasts  first, 
then  middle-masts  and  then  lower-masts,  and  a  long  time  after- 
wards came  the  black  ship  herself,  but  looking  a  mere  insect,  so 
far  off  was  she. 

She  stooped  down  behind  her  fan,  so  that  the  parson  should  not 
see  her,  for  he  was  not  slow  to  rebuke  juvenile  inattention,  and 
whispered  to  her  grave  pa,  the  warden  : 

"  l'apa,  there  is  a  ship  on  the  sea  coming  in." 

Now  the  warden  was  a  man,  and,  as  a  man,  had  curiosity.  It 
is  true  he  was  also  a  good  churchman,  and  he  never  let  a  word  of 
the  rector's  discourse  esc  ape  him  ;  he  was  also  an  indulgent  father 
to  his  pretty  daughter  of  fifteen,  Hetty  Bowers,  and  no  other  child 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  play  with  the  lion's  mane,  as  she 
did  with  her  father's  digni  . 

"  Pa  !  pa  I"  and  she  pulled  the  ribbon  of  the  paternal  queue  ; 
"there  is  a  brave  ship  coming  in." 

"  Eleventhly  !  Let  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  this  world, 
my  brethren,  draw  your  minds  from  the  realities  of  the  world  to 
come.  Fix  your  eyes  upon  heavenly  objects  that  fade  not  away." 
So  preached  the  rector;  but  Warden  Bowers  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  glance  out  of  the  window.  There  was  a  distant 
sail  indeed,  and  she  carried  herself,  with  her  top-sails  and  sky-Sails 
aloft,  proudly  too.  He  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her ;  but 
directing  his  spectacles  straight  at  the  rector,  anil  a-skewing  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  side-long-wise,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  and  also  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  minister.  Specta- 
cles are  masked  batteries.  Reader,  beware  of  men  who  wear 
glasses  !  while  their  glass  eyes  are  levelled  another  way,  they  are 
reading  your  face  like  an  open  book  with  their  real  ones.  Espe- 


cially beware  of  pretty  maids  who  wear  glasses!  they  will  deem 
to  be  looking  down  when  they  are  looking  tip,  and  looking  away 
when  they  arc  looking  to.  When  you  do  business  with  a  man 
Spectacled,  watch  his  eyes,  and  not  let  yourself  be  deceived  by  his 
Spectacles,  Gamblers  wear  spectacles,  and,  under  cover  of  them, 
rob  their  victims.    But  this  is  only  a  caution  by  the  way. 

The  good  warden  compromised  with  his  conscience  by  looking 
at  the  parson  with  his  glass  eyes,  and  looking  aslant  at  the  ship 
with  his  proper  eyes. 

His  e  uriosity  was,  perhaps,  pardonable.  It  was  a  year  (1766) 
of  great  political  excitement.  The  colonics  and  the  king  did  not 
agree,  and  daily  became  estranged.  King  George  wished  to  make 
money  out  of  his  colonies,  but  refused  to  recognise  them  as  part 
and  equal  part  of  the  British  realm.  He  and  his  parliament  re- 
fused fo  r-gard  colonists  as  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  par- 
liament, and  yet  compelled  them  to  pay  taxes,  contrary  to  a  prin- 
ciple universally  recognized  among  civilized  nations,  that  "  there 
can  be  no  taxation  without  reprcsc  ntation."  if  a  free  people  are 
taxed,  they  should  have  the  right  to  tax  themselves  through  their 
own  representatives.  This  privilege  was  denied  to  the  colonists. 
They,  of  course,  like  a  free  people,  rebelled. 

"  No  Taxation  without  BKi-itusEXTATiON  !"  became  their 
watchword.  It  was  on  the  lips  of  the  children,  and  emblazoned 
above  the  public  halls  of  their  fathers. 

News  had  come  to  America  that  parliament,  not  content  with 
taxing  the  food  of  the  colonists,  had  passed  a  stalutc  of  taxation 
upon  paper.  By  its  piovisions,  no  colonist  could  write  a  letter, 
print  a  paper,  make'  a  will,  give  a  note  of  hand,  or  n  receipt,  issue 
no  certificate  of  marriage,  of  baptism,  of  citizenship,  no  warrant, 
deed  of  trust  or  sale,  write  nothing  of  a  business  character  what- 
ever, except  upon  paper  provided  by  the  c  rown,  and  stamped  by- 
it  with  the  royal  seal ;  for  each  sheet  of  whic  h  stamped  paper 
every  buyer  and  user  had  to  pay  a  penny  extra  and  htynml  the  real 
value  of  the  sheet  of  paper  itself,  for  the  fictitious  value  of  the  stamp. 
All  writings  on  any  other  than  the  stamped  paper  were  thencefor- 
ward declared  invalid  in  law.  This  extra  penny  was  to  go  into 
the  royal  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  at  home. 

Stamp-officers  had  already  been  sent  out — Knglish  officers, — 
with  authority  to  establish  custom-houses  for  the  storing  of  this 
stamped  paper  and  the  sale  of  it  to  the  colonists.  Already  in 
Brunswick,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  a  stnmpotiiccr 
had  arrived,  and  with  the  crown's  gold  had  hired  a  house,  and 
elevated  above  it  the  Knglish  Hag,  with  the  Hag  of  the  customs 
beneath  it. 

The  men  of  North  Carolina  regarded  this  flag  with  evil  eyes. 
They  had  heard  of  the  stamp  law,  and  the  very  rumor  of  this 
tyrannous  act  of  parliament  had  made  their  free  blood  burn  with 
indignant  heat.  But  when  they  saw  the  customs  set  up  and  the 
custom  officer,  in  the  king's  uniform,  establish  himself  among 
them,  waiting  for  a  ship  expected  to  bring  over  several  tons  of  this 
stamped  Knglish  paper,  they  were  not  silent  in  the  expressions  of 
their  feelings.  Nothing,  however,  systematic ,  was  done  towards 
any  refusal  to  abide  by  the  law ;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  brave 
men  who  knew  their  own  and  one  another's  minds,  and  whose 
union  to  oppose  tyranny  could  bo  effected  in  twenty  four  hours. 

For  some  days  the  armed  vessel  that  was  to  bring  the  stamps 
into  Cape  Fear  Kiver  had  been  looked  for,  as  intelligence  of  her 
being  about  to  leave  Kngland  had  been  received  by  the  way  of 
Boston,  in  New  England,  two  weeks  before  the  time  our  story 
opens. 

Warden  Bowcrs's  interest  in  the  distant  vessel  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  by  the  conscientious  reader,  and,  perhaps,  some  good 
people  woidd  pardon  him  if  he  had  looked  sea-ward  both  with 
spectacles  and  visual  organs.  "  Verily  it  is  a  ship,  and  a  large 
one  at  that,"  he  said  within  himself,  "  and  layeth  her  course 
thitherward." 

The  warden,  ns  he  looked,  thought  she  had  the  appearance  of 
being  an  armed  vessel,  and  hereupon  he  c  ould  not  withhold  his 
desire  to  nudge  his  neighbor,  Burgess  Wallstaff,  of  Brunswick, 
who  sat  in  the  pew  before  him. 

"Neighbor  Wallstaff,  look  ye  and  sec  if  this  be  not  the  ship  we 
arc  expecting." 

The  Brunswick  man  quickly  bobbed  his  bald  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  the  vessel,  said,  in  a  gruff  whisper,  heard  ten 

yards  off: 

"  This  is  a  sight  indeed  !  Why,  she  is  almost  upon  us.  She 
hath  all  the  belligcry  of  a  war  c  raft." 

"  I  think  it  is  the  stamp  ship,"  responded  the  warden,  trying  to 
conceal  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  so  that  the  minister  might  not 

see. 

"  Brother  Bowers,  what  dost  thou  behold  out  o'  the  window 
that  thou  art  so  inattentive  to  my  discourse  >  If  it  is  going  to 
rain,  thou  shouldcst  think  rather  of  the  rain  of  the  gospel.  Thou 
BCt test  a  wondering  example  to  thy  daughter  Betty  and  to  all 
others  !" 

The  warden,  who  would  not  confess  himself  behind  any  good 
churchman  in  giving  heed  to  "godly  sermons,"  behaving  himself 
in  meeting,  "like  a  light  of  the  world,"  or  "a  city  set  on  a  hill," 
to  be  seen  of  all  men,  upon  this  rebuke,  feeling  that  he  had  the 
victory  on  his  own  side,  c  ried  aloud  : 

"  I  sec  out  of  the  window  the  stamp-ship  coming  in,  doctor; 
but  for  thy  speech  I  would  have  kept  silence  till  thou  hadst  done 
preaching !" 

"  The  stamp  ship !"  exclaimed  the  minister,  with  an  excited 
look;  and,  instantly  turning  round  to  the  pulpit  window  behind 
him,  he  drew  quickly  aside  the  heavy,  faded  red  curtain,  and 
looked  down  the  river.  He  then  turned  to  his  excited  people. 
"  The  congregation  is  dismissed  I"  he  said,  spreading  out  his 
hands,  in  the  benediction  way,  and  instantly  all  was  consternation. 
The  good  minister  was  not  outdone  in  haste  by  any  of  his  flock. 


The  latter  hurried  out  of  the  door  to  the  green  that  overlooked 
the  water,  while  he  reached  the  place  first  through  the  vestry  door, 
his  bands  still  on  and  his  cocked  hat  left  behind  him. 

The  mischievous  and  beautiful  Betty  Bowers  was  perfectly  de- 
lighted at  all  this  excitement,  of  which  she,  by  her  discovery  of 
the  ship,  felt  herself  to  lie  the  prime  mover. 

In  various  groups  the  church  folk  now  stood  upon  the  tree- 
shaded  lawn,  and  watched,  with  various  comments  and  in  no  little 
agitation,  the  advancing  ship. 

She  was  about  six  miles  off  when  Jack  Toplift,  the  nautical 
man,  pronounced  her,  with  the  decision  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
craftagc,  to  be  an  armed  three-masted  vessel  ;  for  some  had  said 
she  was  only  their  yearly  cape  ship,  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
southern  Africa,  and  which  belonged  to  their  own  Brunswick 
merchants. 

"  It  is  a  rcg'lar  bull  dog,  with  blac  k  teeth,  that  t"  said  a  loafing 
river-man  in  seedy  trousers  and  a  shocking  bad  hat,  under  the 
visor  of  whic  h  shone  out  a  red  nose  end,  like  a  light-house  under 
a  dark  ragged  c  loud. 

"  What  do  you  knew,  fresh  water?"  demanded  the  seaman, 
with  ineffable  contempt. 

"  Water !  Fresh  water  and  I  arc  no  friends,  mate,"  was  the 
pleasant  re  joinder  of  the  seedy  gentleman.  "  I  never  use  water. 
But  any  man  can  sec,  with  half  an  eye,  that  it  is  a  bu — bull-dog, 
a  thunder  and  sulphur  bull-dog!" 

The  sailor  deigned  the  loafing  locutor  no  reply,  but,  turning  to 
the  burgher  and  to  Warden  Bowers,  he  said  : 

"She  is  a  sloop,  sir.  Carries  tixtccn  guns.  English  jack 
aloft." 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  the  Diligence  sloop,  with  the  stamps  on 
board,  hey,  Master  Toplift?"  asked  the  minister,  who  was  as  much 
interested  a  spectator  as  any  of  his  people. 

"  We'll  soon  know,  your  reverence.  But,  in  my  thin  kin',  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it." 

The  wind  was  light,  and  the  stranger  came  in  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, so  that  at  sundown  she  was  full  four  miles  distant.  The 
people  began  to  go  to  their  homes  and  into  town,  where  the  rumor 
of  the  coming  vessel  had  brought  all  the  inhabitant-  into  tho 
streets,  and  wonder,  anxiety  and  curiosity  were  written  on  every 
countenance. 

The  worthy  Brunswickers  realized  that  they  were  English  sub- 
jects— that  the  c  olonies  belonged  to  England's  king,  who  was  also 
their  king, — that  this  vessel  was  not  a  foreign  ship,  nor  carried  a 
foreign  flag,  but  was  their  own  king's  ship.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  t>cginning  to  fear  and  to  be  suspicious  of  their  king,  of  Eng- 
land, of  parliament  and  all  over  the  water.  They  were  becoming 
estranged  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws 
of  the  English  sons  of  their  fathers.  The  approach  of  this  Eng- 
lish ship  was,  therefore,  not  welcomed  as  a  country's  ship,  hut 
rather  as  the  messenger  of  a  tyrant,  tearing  in  her  bosom  tho 
stamped  chains  that  were  to  bind  them  as  slaves — bond-people 
tit  only  to  toil  for  the  repletion  of  her  treasury. 

So  night  fell  over  Brunswic  k  and  the  shores  of  Cape  Fear  Kiver. 
The  timid  and  the  peaceful,  the  lukewarm  and  the  doubtful  retired 
to  their  houses  and  beds,  to  wait,  anxiously,  to  sec  what  the  mor- 
row would  bring  forth.  But  there  were  brave  hearts  and  free 
beating  in  the  bosoms  of  men  who  would  have  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  Tower  executioner's  axe  before  they  would  have  bent  tho 
knee  to  the  Stamp  Act.  These  patriots  were  sleepless.  They 
remained  in  groups  at  the  corners,  talking  in  low  voices  hut 
voices  that  breathed  decision  and  inclignution. 

Passing  from  group  to  group,  u  young  man  was  seen  by  thoso 
at  the  windows,  about  the  market-place,  to  stop  and  speak,  in  a 
brief  manner,  to  one  or  more  men,  and  then  go  on  his  wav,  short- 
ly afterwards  secretly  followed  by  those  whom  he  had  selected 
and  who  had  quietly  detached  themselves  from  their  neighbors. 
The  young  man  moved  rapidly  along  a  narrow  street  that  led  by 
the  water-side,  and  soon  stopped  in  front  of  a  stone  gate-way  that 
led  to  an  old-fashioned  house  half  hidden  in  trees. 

He  waited  at  the  gate  five  minutes,  until  about  sixteen  men,  ap- 
proaching in  twos  and  threes,  had  arrived,  l>cing  all  he  had  given 
the  signal  to  on  the  market-square. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  let  us  enter  here.  We  shall  find  within  men 
like  Hugh  Wadelcl  and  Colonel  Ashe,  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee 
to  this  British  Baal.  1  know  you  all,  and  that  you  can  be  trusted. 
Let  us  enter." 

The  speaker  was  a  fine  looking  man,  not  more  than  six-and- 
twenty,  with  a  noble  air  and  an  agreeable  voice,  and  seemed  to 
have  the  confidence  of  his  companions.  The  party  entered  tho 
hall  of  the  house,  and  were  shown  into  a  large  wainscottcd  draw- 
ing-room. Here  were  a  dozen  elderly  men  assembled,  and  from 
nmong  them  rose  up  Major  Wuddcl,  the  host,  and  warmly  wel- 
comed the  young  man  and  those  who  came  with  him. 

"  You  have  succeeded  well,  George,"  he  said.  "  If  all  our 
young  men  arc  as  prompt  and  patriotic,  Kngland  will  have  to  re- 
voke her  infamous  Stamp  Act.  Let  the  doors  he  closed,  and  let 
us  deliberate  as  to  our  course." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  will  appear  as  our  talc  proceeds.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  resistance  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  stamp  law  in  thai  colony.  "  Even  though  we  re- 
sist unto  blood,"  were  the  closing  words  of  the  paper  signed  by 
them.  The  members  of  this  assembly,  on  breaking  it  up  at  mid- 
night, organized  themselves  into  patrol  parties,  which,  all  night, 
paced  the  shore  and  quay  to  prevent  anybody  landing  from  the 
stamp-ship  ;  for  that  such  was  tho  character  of  tho  stranger  was 
evident  before  dark,  when  she  came  near  enough  to  be  easily 
made  ottt  by  spy-glasses,  by  those  who  hud  seen  her  the  year  Lc- 
forc,  to  be  tho  Diligence  sloop-of-wur. 

Early  in  tho  morning,  tho  worthy  Brunswickers,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  lay  in  bed  until  sunrise,  were  startled  at  that  time 
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by  a  loud  report  of  a  cannon,  the  morning  gun  fired  by  the  man- 
of  war.  Everybody  started,  dressed  quickly  and  ran  forth  to  see 
the  dread  ship,  which  was  lying  quietly  at  anchor  opposite  the 
borough,  and  within  point  blank  range,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
Above  her  quarter  deck  flamed  the  red  cross  flag  of  England, 
and  her  open  ports  showed  the  menacing  mouths  of  a  row  of  iron 
cannon. 

There  was  not  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  in  Brunswick,  that  was 
not  looking  at  the  terrible  vessel,  either  from  the  upper  windows 
of  their  gabled  houses,  from  the  heads  of  the  streets  that  opened  a 
view  of  the  water,  and  from  the  pier-heads  ;  the  bolder  folk  com- 
ing nearest  to  her. 

"  What  will  be  done  ?  Will  the  burghers  allow  the  stamps  to 
be  landed  ?"  were  the  questions  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

"  If  we  resist  the  landing,  we  shall  all  be  hanged,"  said  a  wor- 
thy innholder,  with  his  usually  red  face  speckled  with  blank  spots 
of  fear,  and  his  round  body  shrunken  one  third  to  the  corporative 
dimensions  of  yesterday.  "  All  be  hanged,  neighbors, — hanged 
on  a  gallows  high  as  Haman's  !  Better  be  cautious.  I  advise  dis- 
cretion. I  recommend  patience.  Let  us  submit  like  honest  sub- 
jects. What  is  a  penny  more  or  less  on  a  newspaper,  or  a  note 
o'  hand  !" 

"  Bcshrew  thee,  Bardolph,  for  a  bad  reason  !"  said  the  wo  thy 
burgher,  Wallstaff.  "  What  wouldst  thou  do  were  the  king  to  say 
thou  shouldst  pay  him  a  ha'penny  for  every  mug  of  ale  thou  sell- 
est  for  a  penny  ?  Would  not  thy  liver  swell  1 — thy  portly  stomach 
rise  in  rcsentation  thereof  ?  Wouldst  thou  not  rebel?  Wouldst 
thou  not  get  a-top  o'  one  o'  thy  ale  puncheons,  and  make  a  rebel- 
lious speech  to  thy  customers  that  would  make  the  parliament 
men  shake  in  their  shoes  1" 

"  Marry,  but  I  might,  good  burghomaster !"  answered  mine 
host,  with  a  smile ;  "  in  my  opinion,  these  stamps  better  bo  kept 
on  board,  and  the  proper  way  to  keep  them  on  board  would  be, 
methinks,  not  to  sutler  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  land  them." 

"  Thou  hast  tbe  pig  by  the  right  ear  now,  honest  Bardolph. 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  a  pint  pot.  That  is  what  we  in- 
tend to  do." 

"  Look,  brothers !  There  cometh  a  boat  from  the  ship  land- 
ward," said  a  little  man  in  a  brown  coat,  with  extraordinary  long 
flaps,  and  a  huge  cocked  hat,  and  ample  velveteen  breeches,  fast- 
ened at  the  knee  with  silver  buckles.  He  was  a  little  man  truly, 
and  sought  to  disguise  his  diminutive  size  under  gigantic  gar- 
ments. He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  burghers  of  Brunswick. 
He  was,  like  all  little  men,  a  courageous  fellow.  "  Let  us  point 
our  cannon  and  give  them  a  shot,  if  they  think  to  land  !" 

Here  he  looked  towards  an  old  iron  gun,  which  the  more  war- 
like citizens  had  brought  down  to  the  pier  the  night  before,  and 
mounted  upon  three  millstones  piled  one  a-top  of  the  other,  for 
gun-carriage  it  had  none.  The  gun  was  a  venerable  piece,  and, 
since  the  oldest  man  could  remember,  it  had  lain  on  the  pier- 
head when  he  was  a  boy,  a  scat  for  loafers.  But  now,  by  aid  of  a 
stout  rope  and  eighteen  strong  men,  it  had  been  dragged,  in  the 
present  emergency,  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  mounted.  It  was 
also  loaded,  nearly  to  the  muzzle,  with  bad  powder,  horse  shoes, 
pieces  of  iron  nails,  and  other  deadly-intent  missiles.  But  braver 
would  be  the  man  who  should  stand  behind  it  than  before  it,  as, 
like  all  ancient  pieces  of  ordnance,  it  promised  to  kill  more  "  ene- 
mies in  the  rear"  than  in  the  front. 

"Let  us  point  our  gun  at  'em,"  said  the  little  man,  "and  order 
'cm  to  keep  off !" 

But,  at  this  moment,  there  came  down  to  the  pier-head  a  party 
of  five  gentlemen,  richly  dressed  and  with  powdered  hair,  and 
swords  and  buckled  shoes,  all  of  the  olden  time.  The  people  gave 
place  to  them  with  deference,  and  side  remarks,  one  to  another,  of 
confidence. 

"  Here  comes  Hugh  Waddcl,  and  with  him  the  brave  Colonel 
Ashe,  of  Wilmington.  Let  us  see  what  will  now  be  done.  Hist, 
gossips !    Let  the  quality  speak  to  this  officer  in  the  boat." 

The  party  of  distinguished  colonists  advanced  through  the  fall- 
ing-back crowd  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  sloop-of-war's  boat 
was  pulling  steadily  in  to  the  stairs  where  boats  landed.  At  the 
stern  of  the  boat  fluttered  a  little  English  flag,  and  two  officers  in 
uniform  were  seated  beneath  its  folds.  The  boat  was  rowed  by 
eight  men. 

As  it  came  within  hailing  distance,  Hugh  Waddcl,  a  famous 
gentleman  of  the  colony,  waved  his  hand  backward,  signalling  the 
boat  to  stop.  The  officer  who  sat  in  the  stern  rose  up,  and,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  said,  cheerily : 

"  How  arc  you,  Major  Waddel  ?  Your  townsfolk  do  me  great 
honor  to  come  in  such  large  numbers  to  meet  me." 

"  Do  not  advance,  Captain  Seymour!"  cried  the  major,  firmly. 
"I  must  parley  with  you  where  you  are." 

"  But  I  would  rather  parley  ashore.  It  is  nine  weeks  since  I 
have  put  foot  on  terra  firma,  and  as  I  mean  to  dine  with  you  to- 
day, we  will  parley  at  your  house  over  your  good  wines." 

"  My  dear  captain,  you  sec  this  cannon.  It  covers  the  landing. 
The  fuse  is  burning  over  the  priming  in  a  resolute  man's  hand. 
At  my  word,  your  boat  is  blown  out  of  water !" 

"What  means  this  hostile  reception  to  a  king's  ship,  sir?" 
haughtily  demanded  the  captain,  slapping  his  hand  upon  his 
sword-hilt  till  it  rang  again,  while  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 

"  Not  to  our  king's  ship,  but  to  its  freight.  If  you  have  no 
stamp  paper  in  your  boat,  you  may  land." 

"I  have  none,  major,"  answered  the  captain,  laughing.  "I 
don't  usually  load  my  own  cargo." 

"  Then  pull  in  ;  but,  by  the  cross  of  King  George  and  Saint 
George,  wc  here  at  Brunswick  will  let  no  stamps  land  in  our  port. 
If  you  will  parley  with  me  at  my  house,  you  are  a  welcome  guest. 
You  will  there  get  an  inkling  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  men  in 
the  colony  as  to  this  infernal  Stamp  Act." 


The  boat  landed.  The  captain  heartily  shook  hands  with  the 
major,  Colonel  Ashe,  and  other  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  known 
before.  With  them  he  walked  towards  the  house  of  the  major,  fol- 
lowed by  the  curious  eyes  and  timid  surmises  of  the  vast  crowd. 
They  then  gazed  awhile  upon  the  dark  vessel,  as  she  lay  moored 
off  the  custom-house,  and  then  slowly  dispersed  to  their  occupa- 
tions. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Major  Waddel  and  the  English 
captain,  a  tall,  thin,  saturnine  looking  man,  who  wore  a  long 
sword  and  a  cocked  hat  with  the  cockade  of  the  customs,  came  to 
the  pier-head,  and  haughtily  looking  about  him,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  said  to  the  seamen  in  the  war  ship's  boat : 

"  Row  me  on  board." 

The  men  were  about  to  obey,  at  the  command  of  the  midship- 
man in  charge,  when  a  young  man,  dressed  plainly  in  a  gray  coat 
and  a  flapping  hat,  and  unarmed,  said,  firmly,  to  the  stranger : 

"  Mr.  Houston,  you  will  remain  on  shore  1" 

"And  who  has  power  to  prevent  mo  from  going  on  board  my 
king's  ship  ?" 

"  The  power  will  show  itself,  sir,  if  you  move  a  step  towards 
that  boat !" 

"  Yo  tag  man,  do  you  know  the  peril  you  arc  putting  your  neck 
to,  by  this  coercion  of  a  king's  officer  V 

"  I  have  weighed  all  the  consequences.  You  know  I  mean  that 
the  stamped  paper  shall  not  come  on  shore.  We  also  forbid  all 
communication  with  the  vessel." 

"  But,  sir,  I  am  sent  here  by  the  crown  to  receive  this  paper. 
It  is  consigned  to  me." 

"  You  may  rest  assured  you  will  never  sec  a  sheet  of  it,  sir!" 
answered  the  young  man,  quietly  but  resolutely. 

"  We  will  see,  sir, — we  will  sec,  Mr.  George  Washington  !  You 
have  no  authority  to  detain  me,  at  your  peril !" 

Here  the  customs  officer  moved  forward  to  enter  the  boat,  when 
he  found  himself,  at  a  motion  of  the  eye  of  the  young  colonist, 
confronted  by  two  men,  who  held  pistols  at  his  head.  Alarmed, 
he  jumped  back,  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  custom-house, 
but  not  without  vows  of  revenge  and  menaces,  that  he  would  yet 
see  the  head  of  this  traitor,  Washington,  adorning  the  iron  spikes 
above  the  London  Tower  gate. 

The  captain  of  the  sloop-of-war  did  not  long  remain  in  Major 
Waddel's  house.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  such  a  compa- 
ny of  dark  faces  and  resolute  eyes  that  he  began  to  feel  for  his 
personal  security,  though  all  was  courteous  and  gentlemanly  on 
the  part  of  the  colonial  gentlemen. 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  go  from  a  house  the 
atmosphere  of  which  he  did  not  breathe  so  freely  as  that  of  his 
own  quarter-deck,  "  I  have  the  king's  command  to  land  the 
stamps." 

"  The  will  of  a  free  people,"  said  Colonel  Ashe,  "  is  greater 
than  the  will  of  a  tyrant." 

"  What !  this  to  my  king  !"  demanded  tho  naval  officer,  with 
flashing  eyes,  as  they  drew  near  the  pier. 

"  We  speak  our  minds,  sir.    The  stamps  must  not  be  landed." 

"  I  will  land  them,  if  I  have  to  cover  tho  landing  with  my  broad- 
sides." 

"  Then,  if  such  be  your  mood,  sir  captain,"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, "  you  cannot  return  on  board  to  do  any  such  mischief." 
"  What !  am  I  a  prisoner'!" 

"  Yes,  unless  you  promise,  as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  to 
weigh  anchor  before  sunset,  and  leave  our  coast." 

"  But  if  I  am  detained,  my  lieutenant  will  do  his  duty  and  land 
them,  or  lay  your  town  in  ashes." 

"Bricks  and  mortar,  wood  and  stone  may  perish;  but  our 
resolution  to  prevent  the  landing  of  your  freight  is  imperishable. 
But,  sir,"  continued  Colonel  Ashe,  "  we  have  delayed  full  long. 
We  must  have  your  pledge,  or,  within  half  an  hour,  we  will  have 
you  hanged  to  the  staff  of  the  custom-house!  This  is  no  boy's 
play.  Wc  are  in  earnest.  It  is  time  our  parley  was  over  and  you 
understood  us." 

The  captain  turned  pale.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  as  he  gazed  round 
upon  tin  large  multitude  of  men  with  lowering  looks,  saw  young 
Washington  and  his  party  at  the  cannon,  and  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  his  former  friends,  he  said,  doggedly : 

"  I  sec  I  am  a  prisoner.  I  yield  my  sword,  but  under  protest. 
I  consent  to  depart  in  three  days,  after  getting  water  and  provi- 
sions, with  my  freight ;  but  only  under  a  solemn  protest,  and 
under  fear  of  my  life  ;  and  also  that,  gentlemen,  you  take  the 
responsibility  to  the  crown,  by  signing  your  names  to  a  history  of 
these  proceedings." 

"And  have  us  hanged  in  Tyburn  for  it !"  said  Hugh  Waddel, 
laughing.  "  But  wo  know  what  wc  do.  We  fear  no  man.  Our 
names  are  at  the  king's  service.  You  shall  have  the  paper  you 
ask—" 

"And  in  it,  that  under  threat  of  death  I  yielded — " 

"  Yes !  Fear  not ;  we  will,  though  wc  hang  ourselves,  save 
your  own  neck." 

Upon  this  the  captain  went  in  with  them  to  the  king's  customs, 
and  there  signed  his  own  pledge  to  sail  his  ship  and  her  freight 
away,  while  they  signed  a  bold  letter,  addressed  to  the  king,  that 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  the  naval  captain. 

This  being  done,  it  was  made  known  to  the  vast  crowd,  when 
loud  huzzas,  at  their  victory  over  the  Stamp  Act,  rent  the  air.  A 
score  of  young  men  seized  the  sloop's  boat,  without  molesting  the 
crew,  whom  they  suffered  quietly  to  land,  and  drew  it  up  bodily 
out  of  the  water  upon  the  pier.  Some  of  them  removed  the  flag- 
staff from  before  the  king's  customs,  and  placed  it  in  the  boat, 
with  a  flag  flying,  upon  it  inscribed,  "  No  Stamps  I" 

The  boat  was  then  hoisted  upon  a  long  wagon,  and  ropes  being 
attached,  a  procession  of  a  thousand  men  drew  and  accompanied 
it  to  Wilmington.    Upon  their  arrival  in  tho  capital  it  was  dark, 


but  the  streets  were  illuminated,  and  hundreds  of  citizens  met 
them  and  escorted  them  to  the  governor's  house. 

This  gentleman  was  an  English  nobleman,  a  creature  of  his 
king.  He  was  amazed,  beyond  expression,  at  seeing  his  palace 
thus  surrounded,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  hearing.  But  all  tho 
reply  he  received  was  : 

"James  Houston!  We  want  the  stamp  officer.  Give  him  up. 
He  has  fled  from  Brunswick  here  !" 

"I  will  not  give  up  a  faithful  king's  officer,"  answered  the  gov- 
ernor, from  his  balcony.  "  Retire  to  your  homes,  and  do  your 
duty  as  good  subjects  of  the  crown.  This  shall  be  reported  to 
parliament." 

"  A  fig  for  parliament !  We  will  havo  a  parliament  of  our  own 
ere  long  !"  cried  a  voice  from  tho  crowd. 

"  The  stamp  officer !    Give  up  Jimmy  Houston  !" 

"  I  will  not  surrender  a  man  who  has  fled  for  protection  to  his 
country's  flag."  And  here  the  governor  cast  the  British  flag  over 
Houston,  who  stood  terrified  by  his  side. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  rush  made  by  a  score  of  men,  with  light- 
ed torches,  towards  the  house.  The  movement  was  accompanied 
by  shouts  of  "  Burn  him  out!    Fire  his  house!" 

The  proud  governor,  seeing  that  they  were  in  earnest,  waved 
his  hand  to  be  heard. 

"  I  yield  him  up  on  condition  that  you  harm  him  not." 

"  That  I  pledge  mj self  to,"  answered  Colonel  Ashe,  coming 
near.    "  I  will  be  responsible  for  his  personal  safety." 

"  What  do  they  want  with  me  }"  asked  Houston,  hanging  back. 

"  Only  to  make  you  take  an  oath  not  to  execute  the  duties  of 
stamp  officer,  and  to  return  your  commission." 

"Anything,  sir,  if  they  will  only  not  injure  me." 

Colonel  Ashe  placed  bis  arm  through  that  of  Houston,  and  led 
him  towards  the  town  hall,  in  the  market-place,  followed  by  the 
multitude,  surging  like  a  vexed  ocean.  Into  this  room  they  led 
him,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  he  was  made  to 
swear  upon  tho  Holy  Scriptures  never  to  exercise  tho  duties  of 
stamp-officer  in  the  colony. 

This  oath  taken,  the  vast  assembly  rend  the  skies  with  "  huz- 
zas," wave  their  torches,  and  taking  Houston  into  the  boat,  drag 
him  to  the  governor's  house,  and  there  leave  him,  with  three  cheers 
for  their  victory  over  the  fallen  Stamp  Act. 

Soon  afterwards  they  dispersed  quietly.  The  king's  boat  was 
taken  back  in  procession,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  captain  ;  but 
on  reaching  Brunswick,  the  sloop  had  already  sailed — flown,  her 
captain  having  regained  his  deck  by  means  of  a  shore  boat,  and 
victim  of  his  fears,  immediately  made  sail  from  a  coast  where  he 
feared  both  for  bis  life  and  the  safety  of  his  ship. 

This  bold  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  mother-land,  under 
the  guns  of  her  armed  vessel,  and  within  the  shadow  of  her  flag, 
was  the  first  birth  of  liberty  on  earth.  These  scenes  preceded  the 
destruction  of  the  Boston  tea  by  eight  years,  says  an  historian  of 
North  Carolina;  were  nine  years  before  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  ten  years  prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonics.  A  noble  exploit,  worthy  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  page 
of  history  as  tho  first  step  of  the  free  colonists  to  oppose  the  un- 
just use  of  the  power  of  "king  and  parliament." 
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Modern*  Mysteries  Explained  and  Exposed.  By  Bev.  A.  Mahav.  First 
President  of  Cleveland  University,  liostou  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1855. 
12mo.    pp.  466. 

There  is  reason  for  rejoicing  that  so  pound  a  thinker,  so  excellent  a  scholar, 
and  so  able  a  writer  as  President  Mahan,  has  set  about  refuting  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  fallacies  of  the  day.  The  spiritual  origin  of  the  Tappings, 
table-movings,  and  similar  strange  phenomena,  is  believed  in  by  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  these  United  States,  and  the  delusion  is  extend- 
ing, instead  of  diminishing.  The  subject  is  no  longer  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Christian  philosopher  and  philanthropist.  Our  author  admits  the 
existence  of  the  strange  phenomena,  and  then  proceeds  completely  to  refute 
the  assertions  of  believers  in  their  spiritual  origin.  His  essay  is  a  beautiful 
structure  of  impregnable  logic.  The  armory  of  the  Spiritualists  themselves 
has  furnished  the  weapons  with  which  he  demolishes  their  creed. 

The  Swiss  Family  ROBINSON.  Illustrated.  New  York  and  Auburn:  Miller, 
Orton  &  Mulligan.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  327. 

This  work  has  become  a  juvenile  classic,  and  well  deserves  the  rank  which 
has  been  assigned  it.  The  present  edition  embraces  a  supplement  which  con- 
cludes the  story  of  the  family,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader.  It  is  published 
in  a  very  creditable  style  of  typography . 

Young  Woman's  Book  of  HEALTH.    By  T>r.  Wm.  A.  Ai.cott    New  York  and 
Auburn  :  Miller.  Orton  &  Mulligan.    1S55.    12mo.  pp.311. 
The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  the  prevention  of  disease, 
by  pointing  out  its  causes  and  consequences.     As  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  on  physiology,  his  treatise  will  command  a  ready  and  extensive  sale. 

Stories  to  Teach  Me  to  Think.    Illustrated     By  T.  1).  P.  Stone.    New  York 
and  Auburn  :  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan.    1855.    18mo.  pp.180. 
A  very  clever  book,  which  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  without 

hesitation     The  title  is  perfectly  applicable  as  the  tales  are  well  calculated  to 

stimulate  the  mental  powers.   The  illustrations,  however,  are  quite  unworthy 

the  present  style  of  art. 

Land  Laror  and  fioi.n:  or.  Two  Yran  in  Virinria.  tic.  By  Wm.  Ilowirr. 
Boston  i  Tirknor  &  fields.    2  vols.    12ino  1855 

The  name  of  William  Howitt  on  the  title-page  Id  a  promise  which  the  eon- 
tents  of  those  elegant  volumes  amply  redeem.  In  the  whole  eight,  or  nine 
hundred  closely-printed  pages,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  the  reader  will  he 
desirous  of"  skipping.1'  Australia  is  here  depicted  in  alt  its  phases,  physical, 
and  social,  ami  political,  with  marvellous  minuteness  and  clearness,  and  un- 
questionably in  a  sincere  and  impartial  spirit.  The  picture  will  help  the  dis- 
tant reader  to  realise  a  crisis  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  human 
events,  and  which,  if  its  description  did  not  rest  on  evidence,  would  appear 
like  the  dream  of  a  poet.  The  publishers  have  evinced  their  usual  sound 
jndgmont and  good  taste  in  reprinting  this  work. 

Clf.ve  IIaix.  By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  etc.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  485. 

The  names  of  the  "  author  of  Amy  Herbert and  1).  Appleton  &  Co.  consti- 
tute a  passport  to  success.  We  know  that  what  one  writes,  and  the  others 
publish,  must  needs  he  good.  And  this  book  fully  redeems  the  promise  based 
on  the  character  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  sparkling  story,  full  of  nice  pic- 
tures of  society,  characters  well  drawn  and  replete  with  interest.  We  com- 
mend it  most  heartily  to  the  novel-reading  public.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

A  Yisit  to  Tnn  Camp  nF.roRE  BiBAgTOPOL.  By  Richard  C.  McCormick,  Jr. 
Now  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  212. 

The  novelties  of  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  tremendous  drama  now  enacting 
in  the  East,  by  a  young  American,  has  awakened  an  eager  curiosity  to  learn 
the  results  of  his  adventure.  To  gratify  tills  feeling.  Mr.  McCormick  has 
dashed  off  a  vigorous  and  spirited  account  or  his  visit,  which  App'eton  &  Co. 
hare  produced  with  the  elegance  of  typography  for  which  they  are  renowned. 
The  illustrations  are  gems  of  art,  and  the  book  is  of  the  kind  that  is  read,  bor- 
rowed, commented  on  and  remembered.  Copies  may  be  procured  here  of 
Bedding  &  Co. 
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BALLOU'S  FICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  (X)MPANION. 


COIIASSKT. 

In  our  present  series  of  sen-side  sketches,  we  turn  from  Nahant, 
recently  illustrated  in  the  Pictorial,  to  the  southern  shore  of"  the 
coast,  and  present  some  of  the  notahilities  of  Cohasset.  The 
views  were  drawn  for  us  by  an  able  artist,  and  are  vivid  pictures 
of  the  localities  represented.  Cohasset  is  in  Norfolk  County, 
Massachusetts,  facing  northeast  upon  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
coast  here  is  hold,  rocky  and  dangerous.  Taking  the  cars  at  the 
Old  Colony  station,  in  Boston,  we  proceed  by  the  Old  Colony  and 
South  Shore  railroads  to  the  Nantaskct  station,  where  we  leave 
the  cars  and  walk  to  the  Rockland  House,  of  which  we  give  a 
view.  Our  road  is  winding  and  picturesque,  and  passes  through 
the  romantic  village  of  North  Cohasset,  nestling  among  the  rocks. 
The  Hockland  House,  kept  by  J.  I),  and  A.  L.  Howe,  is  situated 
upon  high  ground  at  the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach  ;  it  is  finely 
located  for  summer  residents,  and  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
the  sea-shore.  The  view  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  is  very  fine, 
showing  the  beach  and  outer  Boston  lighthouse,  as  in  our  engrav- 
ing. From  the  Hockland  House  we  take  the  Jerusalem  road  fo 
the  village  of  Cohasset.  This  road  winds  among  the  rocks  and 
trees  along  the  shore.  The  wind  from  the  sea  has  great  effect 
upon  vegetation  here  ;  the  trees  lean  from  the  water,  and  rarely, 
except  in  sheltered  places,  put  forth  any  branches  toward  the 
ocean.  The  Black  Kock  House,  or  Bent's  Cottage,  is  situated 
upon  this  road.  It  is  a  resort  for  fishing  parties.  The  Black 
Kock  is  seen  in  the  background.  Cohasset  Depot  is  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  South  Shore  Railroad.  It  is  a  wooden  build- 
ing of  Gothic  architecture,  and  presents  a  very  neat  appearance. 
As  we  reach  Cohasset  from  the  Jerusalem  road,  the  view  shown 
in  our  large  picture  presents  itself.  The  road  follows  the  deep 
depression  in  the  foreground,  and  gives  the  buildings  a  very  ele- 
vated appearance.  The  village  abounds  in  trees,  and  has  a  very 
quiet,  rural  appearance.  Immediately  hack  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  the  largest  seen  in  the  picture,  is  a  small  pond,  which 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Common.  The  church  on  the 
left  is  the  Orthodox.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  Cohasset 
forms  a  delightful  place  for  a  summer  residence.  We  have  thus 
very  briefly  noticed  the  principal  objects  delineated  in  our  scries 
of  engravings;  but,  beside  the  sea,  the  "mighty  sea,"  the  "great 
deep,"  the  works  of  man  sink  into  insignificance.  The  proudest 
cathedral  pile  that  art  ever  reared  would  vainly  woo  the  eye  from 
those  huge  battlements — those  granite  Gibraltars,  that  nature  has 
piled  along  our  coast.  The  dweller  by  the  seashore  needs  only  a 
shelter  for  his  head,  if  his  purpose  be  to  study  the  phases  of  that 
great  clement  which  gives  life  to  the  world.  He  cares  not  for  the 
finest  music  ever  warbled  by  Italian  throats,  while  he  can  listen  to 


1    the  moonlight  music  of  the  waves,  and   their  bell-like  tinkle  as 
they  peacefully  lave  the  rocks  ;  or,  if  he  wish  for  a  deeper  diapason, 
I    organ  anthems  more  sublime  than  ever  rolled  along  the  roof  of  a 


1 Gothic  cathedral,  he  has  but  to  listen  to  the  thunder  ot  the  same 
changeful  element  when  the  storm-winds  have  lashed  it  to  a  fury. 
We  cannot  understand  how  people  can  complain  of  the  monotony 


of  the  sea.  Mountain  scenery,  however  grand,  has  a  certain  de- 
gree of  monotony.  Those  vast  npheaved  earth-waves  are  rigid 
and  immovable.  You  can  produce  new  combinations  by  chang- 
ing your  point  of  view  ;  but  the  essential  elements  of  the  land- 
scape are  the  same.    Sunset,  sunrise,  moonlight,  storm,  mist,  

you  soon  run  through  the  gamut  of  this  monntain  melody.  But 
with  the  ocean  it  is  different ;  for,  beside  the  variation  of  these  at- 
mospheric effects,  you  have  the  wonderful  changes  of  the  elements 
on  which  it  is  displayed.  At  one  time  you  sec  the  surface,  placid, 
mirror-like,  reflecting  faithfully  the  blue  tint  of  the  over-arching  sky, 
the  forms  of  the  shores,  and  the  masts  and  the  idle  sails  of  the' 
vessels  that  lie  motionless  upon  the  surface.  At  another,  the  whole 
expanse  of  water  is  corrugated  by  a  cold  current  of  air,  and  the 
mirror  is  broken  into  a  thousand  "fragments.  Yet  another  phase 
of  the  changeful  element  is  presented  when  a  furious  storm  dis- 
plays the  utmost  fury  of  the  waves.  A  storm  at  Cohasset  baffles 
description  ;  such  a  storm,  for  instance,  as  that  in  which  Minot'i 
Ledge  Light  perished,  a  few  years  since.  The  rude  CohasBet  rocks 
have  witnessed  many  a  sad  wreck.  The  government  are  now 
commencing  to  build  a  permanent  lighthouse  on  Minot's  Ledge, 
which  will  rival  the  far-famed  Eddystone  in  its  solidity.  But  to 
descend  from  poetry  to  more  practical  matters ;  from  the  mnsic  ot 
the  waves  to  the  flavor  ot  the  fish  that  dwell  therein.  Cohasset  ia 
famous  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Off  the  rock,  those  substan- 
tial staples,  perch  and  rock  cod,  arc  caught  in  great  numbers,  and 
those  versed  in  the  piscatorial  art  know  where  to  take  the  deli- 
cious tautog,  one  of  the  finest  fish  thnt  swims  in  the  salt  water. 
Cod  and  haddock,  monstrous  specimens,  are  taken  on  the  proper 
grounds,  and,  during  the  season  of  their  run,  dclicions  mackerel. 
And  while  speaking  of  cod,  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  few 
persons,  comparatively,  know  how  to  make  a  good  chowder, 
though  each  of  the  public  houses  noticed  above  keeps  at  least  one 
proficient.  The  other  day,  while  whiling  away  an  honrat  the  sea- 
side, we  accidentally  came  across  the  following  recipe,  by  tbe 
"  Shade  of  Alden,"  which  we  will  give  a  chance  of  immortality  in 
our  pagea  ;  it  is  quite  too  valuable  to  be  lost : — "  For  a  family  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  all  you  have  to  do  is  this  :  in  the  first 
place,  catch  your  fish — as  Mrs.  Glass  would  say — either  with  a 
silver  or  some  other  kind  of  a  hook  ;  a  codfish,  not  a  haddock, 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  There  is  more  nutriment  in  the 
former  than  in  tbe  latter.  Have  it  well  cleaned  by  your  fish- 
monger (keeping  the  skin  on),  and  cut  into  slices  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness ;  preserving  the  head,  which  is  the  best  part  ot 
if  for  a  chowder.  Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  clear  or  fat  pork, 
and  cut  that  into  thin  slices ;  do  the  same  with  ten  or  twelve  mid- 


Idling-sized  potatoes.  Then  make  your  chowder,  thus  :  take  the 
largest  pot  you  have  in  the  house,  if  it  be  not  '  as  large  as  all  out- 
doors ;'  fry  out  the  pork  first,  and  then  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  leav- 
ing in  the  drippings.  But  three  pints  of  water  with  the  drippings, 
then  a  layer  of  fish,  so  as  to  cover  as  much  ot  the  surface  of  the 
pot  as  possible  ;  next,  a  layer  of  potatoes  ;  then  pnt  in  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  salt,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper;  then,  again,  the 
pork,  another  layer  of  fish,  what  potatoes  may  be  left,  and  fill  the 
pot  up  with  water,  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  whole.  Pnt  the 
pot  over  a  good  fire,  and  let  the  chowder  boil  twenty-five  minutes 
When  this  is  done,  put  in  a  quart  of  sweet  milk,  if  you  have  it 
handy,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  small  hard  crackers,  split.  Let  the 
whole  boil  five  minutes  longer ;  your  chowder  is  then  ready  for 
the  table,  and  an  excellent  one  it  will  he.  Let  this  direction  be 
strictly  followed,  and  every  man  and  every  woman  can  make  their 
own  chowders.  Long  experience  enables  me  to  say  this,  without 
pretending  to  he  a  '  cook's  oracle.'  There  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
An  onion  or  two  may  be  used,  where  people  have  a  taste  for  that 
unsavory  vegetable.  A  few  days  since,  the  very  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanly keeper  of  one  of  the  hotels  on  the  seashore  made  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  give  a  lady  boarder  some  idea  about  making 
chowders.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  '  aliout  a  dozen  India 
crackers  improved  a  fish  chowder.'  'Why!'  exclaimed  the  lady; 
'  I  should  think  they  would  explode.'  '1  mean,  madam,'  he  re- 
plied, with  characteristic  suavity,  '  crackers  made  of  meal  and 
flour,  in  equal  parts.' "  Among  the  nijremens  of  a  sojourn  by  the 
sea,  in  addition  to  feasting,  fishing  and  bathing,  boat  sailing  must 
not  be  forgotten  ;  but  this  must  be  indulged  in  with  due  caution, 
and  always  with  a  tried  and  trusty  skipper  at  the  helm.  "A  sail- 
boat," writes  a  person  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the  world,  in  the  hands  ol  an  in- 
experienced landsman  :  he  had  better  attempt  to  subdue  and  man 
age  a  wild  animal,  or  to  break  an  obstinate,  high-mettled  colt 
than  to  break  bis  own  neck  on  the  water ;  and  yet  how  many  rash 
blockheads  there  are,  who  arc  willing  to  risk,  not  only  their  own 
lives,  but  those  of  their  companions,  by  undertaking  to  sail  a  boat 
in  a  high  wind,  and  who  undenttand  as  little  the  properties  of  a 
boat,  the  tiller  and  the  rudder,  as  they  do  of  the  power  of  her  sails. 
This  is  a  lamentable  fact.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  restrain 
such  fellows  from  having  the  control  of  boats,  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  even  of  mud-scows,  it  they  are  deeply  laden  and  carry 
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canvass.  It  takes  years  of  se- 
vere experience  to  learn  to 
sail  a  boat  well ;  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a  month,  nor  even  of 
six  months,  to  acquire  a  skil- 
ful knowledge  of  boat-sailing. 
I  Bay  nothing  of  the  danger- 
ous shoals  and  rocks,  and 
other  numerous  bad  places, 
among  the  islands  in  Boston 
harbor, — that  is  a  matter  of 
vast  importance,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  oversetting  or 
swamping  boats,  in  deep  wa- 
ter, through  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  mismanagement, 
in  jibing,  in  trimming  the  sails, 
reefing,  or  in  steering.  On  a 
party  of  pleasure,  for  instance, 
the  helm  is  very  often  entrust- 
ed to,  or  seized  by,  some  nov- 
ice, while  the  boatman  runs 
forward  to  arrange  the  fore- 
sail and  the  jib,  and  to  clear 
the  halliards — the  wind  blow- 
ing heavy;  the  latter  orders 
the  helmsman  to  put  the  helm 
up,  or  hard-down,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  in  two  instances  out 
of  threo,  perhaps,  his  orders 
are  not  understood,  or,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  are  dis- 
obeyed,— in  short,  the  helm  is 
put  (he  wrong  way.  The  ope- 
ration of  jibing,  as  every  nau- 
tical man  well  knows,  is  an 
important  one,  and  requires 
activity,  caution  and  judg- 
ment ;  nothing  but  experience 
can  perfect  a  man  in  this. 
Then,  again,  there  is  much 
danger  from  sudden  squalls, 

or  heavy  puffs  of  wind,  while  shooting  out  from  under  the  lee  of 
an  island,  or  any  other  large  object.  The  wind  will  sometimes 
strike  you  with  remarkable  force  in  this  way,  and  calculation 
should  be  made  to  counteract  its  effect.  I  remember  many  acci- 
dents, some  of  them  of  a  very  serious  character,  which  occurred 
in  the  manner  I  speak  of."  A  person  who  sees  no  sublimity  in 
the  ocean,  who  cannot  enjoy  a  storm  or  a  calm,  who  is  sea-sick 
the  moment  he  takes  a  seat  in  a  boat,  who  cares  nothing  for  fish- 
ing, with  whom  sea-bathing  disagrees,  who  thinks  chowder  "  poor 
stuff,"  had  better  not  go  to  Cohasset ;  but  one  who  has  a  real  taste 
for  all  these  things,  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  a  visit.  If  he 
be  a  hardy  sportsman,  then  the  wild  fowl  shooting,  late  in  the  fall, 
will  prove  an  irresistible  attraction.  Myriads  of  ducks  are  des- 
troyed every  year  on  this  coast,  and  yet  they  arc  undiminished. 


TROPICAL  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

Theso  bright  little  beings  in  the  sunshine  gleam  and  flash  with  a 
brilliancy  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  many  gems  after  which  they 
are  named.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  their  names  will  convey 
an  idea  of  their  appearance — sapphire-throated,  ruby-throated, 
sapphire  and  emerald,  amethystine,  topaz-throated  ;  then  there  are 
the  purple,  tri-colored,  violet-tufted,  violet-crowned,  blue-fronted, 
the  superb,  the  magnificent,  the  sabre-winged.  And  there  is  one 
which  must  have  been  bestowed  by  some  ornithological  phrenolo- 
gist, who  had  great  skill  in  interpreting  the  natural  language  of 
birds — the  supercilious  humming-bird.  The  largest  species  yet 
discovered  is  what  is  called  the  gigantic,  and  the  smallest,  one  that 
Sir  William  Jardine  describes  as  Gould's  humming-bird.  The 
gigantic  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  both  in 


size  and  in  color  of  plumage. 
He  is  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  homeliest,  while  the  small- 
est is  the  most  beautiful.  The 
gigantic    (the  monster!)  is 
nearly  eight  inches  in  length  ; 
the  crown,  the  back,  the  un- 
der and  lesser  wing-coverts, 
brownish-green,  with  reflec- 
tions of  green  tint ;  the  under 
parts,  light  reddish  mingled 
with  a  deeper  tint  and  shaded 
off  with  green ;  the  feathers 
arc  generally  darker  at  tho 
base,  and  the  paler  tips  give  a 
slightly  waved  appearance  to 
the  breast.   On  the  throat,  tho 
feathers,  though  without  lus- 
tre, retain  the  scaly  form  and 
texture  of  tho  more  brilliant 
species.    Tho  wings  slightly 
exceed  the  tail  in  length,  bend 
up  at  the  tips,  and  exhibit  the 
form  of  tho  most  correctly 
framed  organ  of  flight ;  they 
arc  of  a  uniform  brownish 
violet.    The  tail  is  composed 
of  ten  feathers,  of  a  brownish 
color  and  with  golden  green 
reflections ;  they  gradnally  de- 
crease in  length.    Gould's  is 
the  smallest  species,  and  of 
the  most  dazzling  beauty.  It 
is  scarcely  over  two  inches  in 
length ;  its  forehead,  throat, 
and  upper  part  of  its  breast, 
are  of  a  most  brilliant  green  ; 
the  feathers  of  a  scaly  form. 
From  the  crown  springs  a 
crest  of  bright  chestnut  fea- 
thers, of  a  lengthened  form, 
and  capable  of  being  raised  at 
pleasure.    The  back  is  of  a 
golden  green,  crossed  with  a  whitish  band  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are 
brownish  purple,  the  latter  having  the  centre  feathers  tinged  with 
green  ;  the  lower  parts  are  dark  brownish  green.    The  neck  tufts 
arc  of  the  most  splendid  kind,  and  have  a  chaste  but  brilliant 
effect ;  they  are  composed  of  narrow  feathers  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness, the  tips  of  each  having  a  round  serrated  spot  of  bright  eme- 
rald green,  surrounded  with  a  dark  border ;  the  largest  are  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  tuft,  and  they  decrease  in  length,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  butterfly's  wing ;  shorter  feathers  again  spring  from 
the  base,  and  their  green  tips  are  relieved  on  the  white  of  the  long- 
er ones  behind  them;    The  most  common  species,  and  that  which 
abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  is  the  ruby-crested. 
Though  seen  every  day  about  the  gardens,  it  presents  some  of  the 
most  splendid  coloring  of  the  family. — Traveller's  Journal. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Rallou's  Pictorial.] 
AVIIKN   MOULD  YOU  DIE1 

BY    ADA    Q.  EDDY. 

Would  yon  die  in  the  spring, 

When  the  season  in  fair; 
And  sweet-scented  fragrance 

!  -  filling  the  air .' 
When  the  floweret*  are  strewing 

Bright  forms  o'er  the  earth, 
And  hulling  the  genius 

That  hastened  their  birth? 
In  its  gay  time  of  beauty, 

Q,  would  it  not  be, 
When  the  wild  fore.it  songsters 

Are  warbling  with  glee; 
When  a  carpet  of  rcrdure 

Would  spread  o'er  thy  grave, 
And  the  roses'  soft  petals 

Mid  green  branches  wave? 

Not  so!  I  would  linger 

Much  longer  than  now; 
I  would  gather  those  roses 

To  bind  on  my  brow: 
I  would  rest  on  that  carpet, 

With  mild  beauty  rife; 
And  witness  ^l;id  nature 

Just  kindled  to  life. 
Who  would  die  in  the  spring-time 

WheD  gladness  has  birth  ? 
Ay,  when  joy  flrst  awakens, 

Who'd  leave  the  fair  earth? 

When  spring,  then,  has  fled, 

Quick  win  summer  appear, 

In  gay  livery  clad, 

The  pride  of  the  year. 
Is  such,  then,  the  time 

You  would  choose  to  depart? 
Could  you  leave  without  tears — 

Without  sadntss  of  heart? 

Kot  yet  let  me  go : 

While  summer  is  gny 
I  would  feast  on  its  beauties— 

Awhile  let  me  stay, 
goon  autumn  will  follow, 

With  treasures  replete; 
Let  me  reap  it-*  rich  harvest, 

l'urtake  of  its  sweet : 
Till  the  cold  chilling  winds 

Scatter  blight  o'er  the  ground, 
And  the  fruiit  kin;*  and  dampness 

Strew  ruin  around; 
When  the  green  leaves  of  summer 

Fall  yellow  and  sear, 
And  the  glory  is  wrested 

From  out  the  fair  year. 

I'd  not  wait  till  cold  Winter, 

With  pitiless  breath, 
Has  spread  over  nature 

His  traces  of  death  : 
I  would  gO]  when  rich  autumn, 

On  things  of  decay. 
Has  written  indelibly, 

"  Passing  away!" 
When  the  swift  tide  of  nature 

Goes  down  with  a  sigh  ; — 
Ay,  with  beauty's  bright  forms, 

Let  me  die— let  me  die. 


THE  FATAL  HELMETS. 

A  GALLIC  LEGEND. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

I»  was  on  a  dark  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  814,  that 
two  horsemen,  clad  in  complete  armor,  and  mounted  on  fleet  and 
powerful  charters,  rode  rapidly  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  They  were  young  and  gallant  knights,  favorites  of 
Charlemagne,  and  now  hound  for  the  ancient  palace  of  Thermos, 
with  scaled  despatches  for  its  seneschal,  from  the  new  monarch, 
Louis,  the  hrother  and  successor  of  the  great  emperor. 

"  Look,  Kaoul !"  said  one  of  the  riders,  Robert  do  Guercy,  ad- 
dressing his  companion,  Kaoul  de  Lys,  "  the  clouds  have  lifted  a 
little,  and  through  a  rent  in  the  murky  canopy  of  heaven,  one  star 
heams  out,  a  presage  of  good  fortune." 

"Ay,  Kohert,"  replied  his  hrothcr-in-arms,  "and  methinks  I 
behold,  rising  in  the  distance,  the  hoary  hattlemonts  and  time- 
worn  towers  of  the  old  palace.  Dearer  to  me,  that  old  Roman 
pile,  in  all  its  rude  severity,  than  the  fairest  citadel  of  other  lands 
— for  is  it  not  the  bower  of  my  ladye  love,  Kotrudc  the  peerless  '." 

"  Not  peerless  !"  answered  Kohert  de  Guercy,  "you  forget  her 
sister  Gisla." 

"  They  arc  twin-stars  of  beauty,"  said  Kaoul.  "  Worthy  of  the 
blood  that  courses  in  their  veins — worthy  sisters  of  the  imperial 
Charlemagne." 

"  What  think  you  the  new  monarch  will  say  to  our  attachment  V 
"  I  know  not.  I  have  not  learned  to  read  his  character.  But 
I  fear  his  austerity  and  pride.  Vet  a  little  while,  Kohert,  must 
our  loves  be  hidden.  We  have  wooed  and  won  our  mistresses  in 
secret — let  us  still  shroud  our  passion  in  the  veil  of  mystery.  The 
hour  will  conic,  believe  me,  when  we  can  avouch  it  in  the  face  of 
day.  When  wo  have  carved  out  fortunes  with  our  swords,  and 
earned  with  our  blood  the  highest  honors  of  chivalry,  each  can 
c  laim  the  hand  of  an  emperor's  sister  as  his  guerdon.  But  here 
■we  arc  at  the  gate." 

*  The  basis  of  this  "ketch  may  he  found  in  tliat  very  agreeable  and  valuable 
illustrated  work.  "  Lex  Hues  de  l'aris." 


Raising  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  Raotil  blew  a  vigorous  and  mar- 
tial blast.  The  gate  was  opened  and  the  knights,  setting  spurs 
to  their  horses,  dashed  under  the  archway,  the  flambeaux  of  the 
guard  throwing  a  ruddy  light  upon  their  gleaming  armor  and 
white  plumes.  Recognizing  the  companions  as  royal  messengers, 
a  few  cavaliers  mounted  in  haste,  and  offered  their  escort  as  far  as 
the  palace  of  Thermos. 

The  party  galloped  on  at  full  speed,  the  iron-shod  foot  of  the 
horses  dashing  tire  from  the  stones  that  lay  scattered  in  the  nar- 
row, unpaved  and  ill-kept  streets.  At  length  they  reached  the 
old  palace,  where  the  knights  dismissed  their  escort.  The  senes- 
chal,  an  old  man,  whose  white  beard  descended  half  way  to  his 
girdle,  received  them  with  the  honor  due  to  couriers  from  the  em- 
peror, and  gave  orders  that  their  chargers  should  be  cared  for, 
while  he  himself  marshalled  the  way  into  a  long,  vaulted  hall, 
wainscotted  with  oak,  upon  the  walls  of  which  hung  panoplies  of 
arms  and  banners  of  all  nations,  many  of  them  wrested  from  their 
original  possessors  by  the  gallantry  of  Charlemagne.  Vet  it  was 
a  dreary  place,  anil  the  night-wind,  that  found  its  way  through 
the  loop-holes,  swayed  the  rustling  banners  to  and  fro  with  a  dis- 
mal, moaning  sound,  like  that  of  the  voice  of  a  prophet  of  evil. 

The  old  seneschal,  having  conducted  the  young  knights  thus 
far,  halted  and  said  : 

"  You  are  from  Aix-la-Chapellc  t" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Raoul.  "  And  we  have  ridden  all  the  way  on 
the  spur — seeming  fresh  horses  all  along  the  route.  I  know  not 
how  my  companion  feels,  he  will  answer  for  himself ;  but  for  mv 
own  part,  I  am  as  weary  in  limb  as  after  a  day  spent  in  lopping 
oil'  heads  upon  a  field  of  battle.  But  a  venison  pasty  and  n 
flagon  of  wine  before  retiring  to  rest  would  not  come  amiss.  What 
say  you,  Robert  ?" 

"  I  have  made  no  vow  of  abstinence — or  I  might  be  tempted 
to  break  it,  for  my  necessities  are  great,"  answered  De  Guercy. 

"  But  your  despatches,  noble  knights,"  said  the  seneschal. 

"  By  the  mass !  I  had  almost  forgotten,"  said  Raoul,  producing 
the  packet  from  his  breast.  "  Here  is  the  missive  sealed  with  the 
imperial  arms,"  and  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  old  man. 

The  aged  seneschal  carefully  broke  the  seal,  and  unfolding  the 
parchment,  began  to  read  its  contents.  The  young  knights 
watched  his  countenance,  and  saw  surprise  depicted  in  his  fea- 
tures. When  he  had  read  every  word,  the  seneschal  raised  his 
head,  and  addressing  the  hearer  of  the  despatch,  said  : 

"  You  arc  named  Raoul  de  Lys?" 

Raoul  inclined  his  head. 

"  And  you  .'"  the  seneschal  continued,  turning  to  the  second 
knight. 

"  My  name  is  Robert  de  Guercy." 

"Then,  Robert  de  Guercj  and  Kaoul  de  Lys,"  said  the  senes- 
chal, "  I  arrest  you  both." 

"  By  whose  authority  '."  demanded  Raoul,  fiercely. 

"  By  the  emperor's,"  replied  the  seneschal,  striking  the  parch- 
ment with  his  withered  hand. 

The  two  knights  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment. 

"  You  will  surrender  your  swords,"  said  the  seneschal. 

Raoul  ami  Robert  disdainfully  gave  up  their  weapons. 

"  At  least  tell  us  of  what  crime  we  are  accused,"  said  Raoul. 

"  It  is  not  specified  in  the  letter,"  replied  the  seneschal,  "  only 
that  you  are  to  be  imprisoned,  and  my  orders  command  your 
separation." 

"  Our  separation  !"  cried  Kaoul,  throwing  himself  into  the  amis 
of  bis  friend.  "  Robert  is  my  hrothcr-in-arms — my  companion  in 
peril  and  pleasure.    Part  us  not." 

"  Compel  me  not  to  use  violence,"  said  the  seneschal,  gravely. 
"  Obey — and  trust  to  fortune." 

"  Good  night,  then.  Robert,"  said  Raoul,  sadly.  "  What  may 
be  the  issue  of  this  affair  Heaven  only  can  decide." 

The  seneschal  departed  with  bis  other  prisoner,  and  Raoul  de 
Lvs  heard  the  door  barred  and  locked  behind  him.  Throwing 
himself  upon  an  oaken  bench,  he  reflected  painfully  upon  the 
sudden  change  which  had  fallen  on  his  fortunes.  A  few  days 
since,  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  earth — 
now,  he  was  a  prisoner  by  command  of  his  successor.  A  few  mo- 
ments before,  he  looked  forward  to  a  rapturous  meeting  with 
Kotrudc,  now  he  was  separated  from  her  and  perhaps  forever.  As 
these  painful  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  the  iron  tongue 
of  the  belfry  of  St.  James  struck  twelve  ;  a  secret  door  swung 
open  on  its  hinges,  and  Robert  de  Guercy,  holding  a  lamp  in  his 
hand,  and  followed  by  a  female  figure  entered  the  hall.  Kaoul 
started  to  his  feet. 

"  Kaoul !  brother  !  friend  I"  cried  the  knight.  "  We  must  up 
and  act.  The  emperor  has  doomed  us  to  perpetual  imprisonment." 

"  How  know  you  this  I" 

Robert  de  Guercy  pointed  to  the  shrinking  figure  of  Gisla. 
"  Is  this  true,  lady  V 

"Too  true,"  replied  Gisla.  "And  ere  many  hours,  my  brother 
will  be  himself  in  Paris  to  enforce  his  orders. 

"  Why  did  we  give  up  our  swords  !"  cried  Raoul,  furiously — 
"  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  died  fighting  like  knights 
and  gentlemen,  than  perish  like  rats  in  a  dungeon.  But  where  is 
Kotrudc  1" 

"  Here,  Raoul,"  answered  the  soft  voice  of  a  glorious,  dark- 
eyed  creature,  who  glided  into  the  hall  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

(iisla  wrung  her  hands  and  wept 

"  Pie !  sister,"  said  Rotrudc,  turning  from  the  embrace  of 
Raoul.  "  These  tears  arc  unworthy  of  a  sister  of  Charlemagne — 
the  mistress  of  a  gallant  knight.  All  is  not  desperate.  The  sen- 
eschal is  sound  asleep.  I  have  corrupted  the  guards.  Four  fleet 
horses  are  saddled  in  the  court-yard.  Let  us  fly  while  yet  we 
have  the  time." 


"  And  wherefore  fly  >"  asked  a  deep  voice. 

Rotnida  turned  ill  terror,  and  Louis  himself,  issuing  from  the 

secret  passage,  stood  before  them. 
"  Thou  here  !"  cried  Rotrudj. 

"  Ay — sister  mine,"  cried  the  monarch.  "  Why,  you  fly  before 
me,  maidens,  like  startled  doves.  I  found  your  nest  warm  ;  I 
knew  you  could  not  be  far  off." 

"  But  bow  could  you  win  your  way  hither  ?" 

Louis  smiled. 

"  Dear  girl,"  said  he,  "  the  secret  passages  of  the  old  palace 
arc  as  well  known  to  me  as  to  the  architect  himself.  I  could  find 
my  w  iv  through  their  labyrinthine  windings  blindfolded.  So," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  two  knights,  "  you  arc  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  liege,"  answered  Kaoul,  "  and  unarmed  and  prison- 
ers by  your  order." 

"  Valor  may  well  be  n  prisoner,  when  beauty  is  his  jailer," 
saiil  the  monarch,  smiling.  "  Am  I  to  understand  you,  noble 
knights,  that  you  love  these  damsels  fair  V 

"  More  than  life  I"  replied  Robert  and  Kaoul  simultaneously. 

"And  you  are  not  disposed  to  be  cruel  ?"  asked  Louis,  turning 
to  the  sisters. 

Their  blushes  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Louis,  reproachfully.  "Why  did  you  not  make 
a  confidant  of  me,  and  treat  me  as  a  friend  and  brother  !  You 
should  have  been  wedded  royally.  Now,  since  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  ceremony  must  immediately  take  place,  there  is  no  room 
for  splendor-  I  have  a  priest  in  waiting.  Go,  dearest  sisters,  and 
put  on  your  bravest  attire,  and  return  to  me  at  once." 

The  sisters  obeyed. 

Kaoul  was  astounded. 

"  Can  I  have  heard  aright  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  Does  your  ma- 
jesty really  intend  to  bestow  on  poor  knights  the  sisters  of  your 
majesty  ?" 

"If you  lire,"  replied  the  monarch,  "you  shall  wed  them  ere 
the  morning  dawn.  Poor  knights  !  say  you  ?  Those  who  enjoy 
a  sovereign's  favor  can  never  be  termed  poor.  And  as  a  token  of 
my  countenance,  I  hereby  present  two  costly  helmets  with  the  ac- 
companying armor,  which  I  pray  you  to  put  on  immediately.  A 
warrior  should  wed  in  mail." 

At  a  signal  from  the  monarch,  four  attendants  appeared  from 
the  secret  passage,  bringing  two  complete  suits  of  armor. 

"  These  are  curious,"  said  the  monarch.  "  You  will  value 
them  as  having  once  belonged  to  my  illustrious  brother — may 
his  soul  rest  in  peace!  They  were  made  in  Italy,  and  sent  him 
from  Ravenna,  in  return  for  a  huge  goblet  filled  with  precious 
stones." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  attendants  disarmed  the  knights,  and 
clad  them  in  their  new  armor.  This  change  accomplished,  Louis 
bade  them  be  seated,  and  await  in  the  hall  the  return  of  himself 
ami  their  brides. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  two  sisters,  apparelled 
from  head  to  foot  in  virgin  white,  and  holding  each  other  by  th3 
baud,  re-entered  the  hall,  they  found  the  two  knights  sitting  mo- 
tionless in  the  huge  oaken  chairs  where  Louis  had  left  them. 
Each  lady,  distinguishing  her  lover  by  his  stature,  for  the  visors 
of  their  helmets  were  closed,  repaired  to  his  side.  The  warriors 
did  not  rise  to  welcome  their  brides. 

"  Kaoul !"  said  Rotrude,  placing  her  white  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  lover. 

Kaoul  replied  not — and  the  cold  steel  sent  a  strange  shudder 
through  the  frame  of  the  beautiful  girl. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Robert  !"  cried  the  other  sister.  "  It  is  I — it  is 
Gisla,  beloved  one." 

Robert  de  Guercy  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Rotrude  raised  the  hand  of  Raoul  ;  when  she  relinquished  it,  it 
fell  like  lead.  A  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  heart- 
broken sisters.  At  the  same  moment  both  had  made  the  discovery 
that  their  lovers  were  dead. 

A  mechanical  apparatus,  the  contrivance  of  some  malevolent 
genius,  was  contained  in  each  helmet,  the  operation  of  which  ex- 
cluded the  air,  while  the  throat  of  the  wearer  was  griped  as  in  an 
iron  vice,  and  life  was  speedily  extinguished.  Louis  had  probably 
decided  that  the  mere  fact  of  two  humble  knights  aspiring  to  wed 
the  sisters  of  their  sovereign,  was  sufficient  to  merit  death — but 
whatever  his  motive,  his  vengeance  was  speedy  and  effective.  Of 
the  two  sisters,  Gisla  died  on  the  spot  in  discovering  her  lover's 
death.  Rotrude,  removed  to  a  convent  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
soon  lost  her  reason,  and  died  also,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
a  raving  maniac. 

Many — many  years  afterwards,  when  the  old  palace  was  crum- 
bling away,  two  suits  of  armor  were  brought  to  light,  enclosed  in 
a  secret  chamber. 

On  examination,  a  skeleton  was  found  in  each.  But  the  visor 
of  ench  helmet,  on  being  raised  by  mechanical  agency,  discovered 
a  ghnstlv  head  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  preservation.  These 
were  the  fatal  helmets,  and  the  heads  those  of  the  ill  starred  lovers 
of  Gisla  and  Rotrude. 


CLIMATE. 

The  institutions  of  a  country  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
nature  of  its  soil  and  situation.  Many  of  the  wants  of  man  are 
awakened  or  supplied  by  these  circumstances.  To  these,  wants, 
manners,  laws  and  religion  must  shape  and  accommodate  them- 
selves. The  division  of  land,  and  the  rights  attached  to  it,  alter 
with  the  soil ;  the  laws  relating  to  its  produce,  with  its  fertility. 
The  manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  various  ways  modified  bv 
its  position.  The  religion  of  a  miner  is  not  the  same  as  the  faith 
of  a  shepherd,  nor  is  the  character  of  the  ploughman  so  warlike 
as  that  of  the  hunter.  The  observant  legislator  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  all  these  various  circumstances.  The  knowledge  of  the 
natural  advantages  or  defects  of  a  country  thus  forms  nu  essential 
part  of  political  science  and  history.— Justus  Moser. 
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[Written  for  Bnllou's  rictorial.] 
PASSING  AWAY. 

BY  TAMAR  ANNE  KERMODE. 

Passing  away — passing  away  ! 

All  things  alike  are  doomed  to  decay — 

The  flowers  in  the  wildwood  wither  and  die — 

The  leaves  in  the  forest  foil  mournfully — 

And  everything  earthly  seems  to  say, 

Passing  away — passing  away. 

Passing  away — passing  away ! 
The  young  and  the  lovely  in  life's  early  day — 
The  infant  is  torn  from  its  mother's  breast — 
The  aged  one  goes  to  his  wished- for  rest — 
The  sun  each  day  brightly  shines  in  the  sky, 
But  all  things  around  us  droop  and  die. 

Passing  away — passing  away  ! 
It  must  ever  be  thus  with  earthly  clay — 
But  like  trees  in  the  forest  now  withering, 
That  will  bloom  again  in  the  early  spring, 
Our  souls  vr  ill  rejoice  beyond  the  sky, 
In  a  glorious,  bright  eternity. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ADVENTURES  IX  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BY  G 1 1)  DINGS  H.  IiALLOU. 

On  the  ninth  of  October,  1819,  us  his  narrative  tells  us,  Paul  de 
la  Gironniere,  a  young  French  surgeon,  embarked,  at  Nantes,  on 
board  an  old  half-rotten  ship,  with  a  superannuated  captain,  and, 
after  eight  months  voyage,  anchored  off  Cavite,  some  six  leagues 
from  Manilla.  Here  he  landed,  took  lodgings,  and  amused  him- 
self for  some  time  with  hunting  expeditions,  and  with  exploring 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  Who  that  has  read  the 
Abbe  Raynal's  striking  description  of  the  wonders  of  this  tropic 
land,  but  will  sympathize  with  the  stranger's  delight  on  entering 
the  borders  of  this  comparatively  untrodden  region  !  These  ex- 
cursions exposed  him  lo  danger  from  robbers  and  from  the  wild 
natives  who  haunted  the  neighboring  country.  But  Gironniere 
was  young  and  ardent,  and  pastime  possessed  for  him  the  greater 
pleasure  from  the  fact  that  it  was  attended  with  a  due  degree  of 
peril. 

Thus  passed  some  three  months  or  more,  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  at  Manilla.  The  pestilence  swept  away  the  Indians  by 
thousands.  The  dead  carts  filled  the  streets  continually.  The 
natives,  at  first  paralyzed  by  flight,  were  soon  aroused  to  rage  and 
the  fury  of  despair.  The  foreigners  had  poisoned  the  wells.  They 
had  conspired  to  destroy  them,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might 
rule  the  island  undisturbed.  The  Indians  rose  at  once  on  the  un- 
su.-pecting  whites,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  butchery. 
The  French  captains  and  merchants,  whose  luckless  fortunes  had 
exposed  them  to  the  mob,  were  massacred  almost  to  a  man. 
Gironniere  succeeded  in  getting  safe  on  board  his  ship,  when,  after 
being  called  to  attend  on  a  wounded  American  mate,  he  received 
news  that  one  of  the  French  captains,  Drouant,  was  still  on  shore. 
There  was  a  chance — barely  a  chance — that  he  might  be  saved. 
Gironniere  hesitated  not  a  moment.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
boat ;  called  on  the  ship's  crew  for  volunteers,  and  at  once  set  off 
for  shore. 

Arriving  at  the  beach,  the  boat's  crew  were  directed  to  lie  off 
till  signalized  either  by  Gironniere  himself  or  by  Captain  Drouant. 
In  a  short  time  the  young  surgeon  came  upon  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  Indians,  and  in  their  midst,  Drouant,  pale  as  a  corse, 
and  about  to  receive  the  fatal  blow  from  the  uplifted  kreese  of  one 
of  the  natives.    Gironniere  rushed  in  and  intercepted  the  blow. 

"  Run !"  he  cried,  to  Captain  Drouant.  "A  boat  is  waiting 
you.    Quick,  for  your  life  I" 

The  astonished  natives  paused,  and  amidst  their  surprise  the 
captain  escaped.  But  now  the  crowd  began  to  close  around 
Gironniere;  their  eyes  menaced  him  with  deadly  hatred,  when,  at 
i his  critical  moment,  a  native  soldier  threw  himself  before  the 
Frenchman,  and  with  bis  musket  beat  back  the  crowd. 

"  Fly  !"  he  said,  to  Gironniere.  "  You  attended  my  wife  with- 
out a  fee.    The  debt  is  paid  !" 

Gironniere  fled,  and  secreted  himself  till  the  following  day, 
when  the  means  were  furnished  him  to  return  to  the  Cultivateur. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  embraced  them  without 
delay.  But  no;  for  just  as  he  was  to  leave  the  shore,  a  billet  was 
put  into  his  hands,  signed  by  all  the  captains  in  the  harbor.  It 
declared  that,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, they  had  decided  to  weigh  anchor  and  get  more  offing.  But 
two  of  their  number  had  left  on  shore  valuable  property,  and  all 
their  sails  and  water.  They  begged  the  surgeon  to  assist  them, 
and  placed  a  boat  at  his  disposal.  Gironniere  decided  to  comply 
with  the  request.  In  vain  his  friends  pointed  out  the  inevitable 
fate  to  which  he  would  expose  himself. 

"  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  money,"  he  said.  "  The  very 
existence  of  these  two  crews  depends  upon  my  efforts." 

"  Go,  then  !"  exclaimed  his  friends,  at  last,  perceiving  dissuasion 
useless.  "  If  you  are  so  foolhardy  as  to  rush  on  certain  death, 
you  must  proceed  alone.    We  will  accompany  you  no  further." 

Reckoning,  with  daring  shrewdness,  on  the  effect  which  a 
prompt  courage  would  produce  on  the  fickle  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, now  that  their  passions  had  in  a  degree  subsided,  Gironniere 
presented  himself  singly  before  them.  The  Indians  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  fearlessness.  A  few  words  acted  on  them 
like  magic.  They  willingly  agreed  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  Two 
hundred  laborers  placed  themselves  under  his  command.  Sails, 
provisions,  water  and  merchandize  were  transported  on  board  the 


ships,  and  after  a  day  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  Gironniere, 
the  boat  carried  him  aboard  the  Cultivateur  insensible.  Brandy 
and  continued  rubbing  restored  him  to  life,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  himself  again.  He  now  undertook  to  review  his  affairs,  and 
found  them  certainly  in  no  flattering  condition.  The  venture  of 
goods,  in  which  he  had  invested  the  savings  of  years,  had  been 
destroyed  on  shore.  All  the  estate  which  he  possessed  was 
summed  up  as  follows  :  thirty-two  dollars  in  cash,  and  the  clothes 
upon  his  back.  That  is  to  say,  excepting  one  hundred  dollars 
owing  to  him  from  an  English  captain,  who  had  hauled  down  to 
the  entrance  of  the  hay,  thirty  miles  from  Cavite.  Thither  Giron- 
niere proceeded  in  a  boat,  and  boarding  the  ship,  asked  for  his 
money. 

"  I  owe  you  none,"  was  the  sole  satisfaction  which  he  received. 
"  Leave  the  ship,  or  I  will  have  you  thrown  overboard  I" 

There  was  no  remedy  ;  for  the  Englishman  was  now  where  the 
law  would  not  be  able  to  reach  him.  So  Gironniere  returned  from 
his  bootless  errand  to  console  himself  as  only  a  Frenchman  knows 
how.  But  the  chapter  of  misfortune  was  not  yet  full.  His  ship 
was  to  remain  a  short  time  longer,  and  arranging  that  he  should 
be  informed  in  due  season  of  her  intended  departure,  Gironniere 
accompanied  a  friendly  native  on  a  short  visit  in  the  interior.  The 
message  was  sent  as  agreed,  but  miscarried  ;  and  Gironniere 
reached  the  beach  only  to  see  the  Cultivateur  sinking  gradually  in 
the  horizon.  He  stood  for  a  while  in  deep  reflection.  At  length 
his  mind  relieved  itself  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  am  the  clever- 
est physician  in  the  islands.  I  will  return  to  Manilla  and  practise 
my  profession." 

So  saying,  he  f.iced  about  for  the  city.  His  capital  had  dimin- 
ished to  twenty-five  dollars,  also  trowscrs,  a  white  jacket  and  a 
striped  shirt.  Not  a  large  outset  for  a  young  physician  in  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  and  expensive  cities  of  the  East  ! 

Nevertheless,  there  soon  appeared  a  gleam  of  sunlight.  For  as 
lie  walked  towards  the  city,  perplexed  as  to  how  he  might  procure 
medical  instruments  and  an  attire  somewhat  more  professional,  he 
fell  in  with  a  young  surgeon,  an  European  like  himself,  who  was 
about  returning  to  his  native  country.  To  this  new  acquaintance 
Gironniere  opened  his  mind. 

"  I  can  furnish  you  at  a  bargain,"  said  the  former. 

And  Gironniere  presently  acquired  six  good  lancets  and  a  coat, 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  which  fitted  him  somewhat,  as  the  saying 
has  it,  "  like  a  shirt  on  a  handspike."  This  purchase  left  Giron- 
niere the  undisputed  master  of  cash  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar. 
The  sunlight  had  nearly  faded.  Even  a  Frenchman's  mercurial 
eyes  looked  somewhat  blank,  perforce,  at  the  prospect  in  view. 
Where  should  he  pass  the  night  ?  and  on  the  morrow  ?  Sudden- 
ly, the  young  surgeon  bethought  himself  of  a  patient  in  prospec- 
tive. He  had  heard  of  a  Spanish  captain,  Don  Juan  de  Perras, 
whom  a  certain  casualty  had  made  nearly  blind.  He  would  cure 
him.  It  would  be  a  good  start.  So  the  sanguine  adventurer  in- 
quired the  captain's  residence. 

"  Quien  sabe?  Don't  know,"  was  the  universal  reply;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  tiresome  quest  that  the  stranger  succeeded  in 
his  search.    He  found  the  captain  applying  a  poultice  to  liis  eyes. 

"  Scnor  captain,"  .said  the  young  practitioner,  as,  taking  off  his 
sombrero,  he  delivered  his  errand,  "  I  am  a  physician,  and  a  skilful 
oculist.    I  am  certain  that  I  can  cure  you." 

"  Basta !"  was  the  reply.  "  All  the  doctors  in  Manilla  are 
asses." 

"  Exactly  so.  That  is  the  reason  why  /  have  come  here.  I  am 
a  Frenchman,  senor  captain  ;  regularly  educated  at  Nantes." 

"  A  Frenchman  !  Ah!  that  is  another  matter.  Well,  take  my 
eyes,  senor  medico,  and  do  what  you  can  with  them." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you.  But  your  eyes  are  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition. To  accomplish  my  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that,  for  the 
present,  I  should  not  leave  you  a  moment." 

"  Cannot  you,  then,  take  up  your  residence  with  me  for  awhile  V 

"  Yes,  but  on  one  condition — that  I  pay  for  my  board  and  lodg- 
ing." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  please.  All  is  ready.  I  will  call  my  ser- 
vant, and  send  him  for  your  baggage." 

Here  was  a  situation  !  The  baggage  consisted  of  one  white 
jacket,  placed  within  the  crown  of  the  medico's  hat.  There  was 
no  escaping  the  crisis.  The  young  doctor  briefly  explained  his 
situation.  Don  Juan  listened  quietly  till  he  finished,  and  then 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  young  doctor  trembled.  1 1  is  lace 
was  moist  with  perspiration.    Was  he  supposed  a  cheat? 

"  Ha !  ha !  So  much  the  better,  then.  So  much  the  more 
necessary  for  you  to  cure  inc." 

The  young  doctor  wiped  his  brow.  He  breathed  freely  again. 
On  examination,  the  captain's  eyes  were  found  to  be  in  a  terrible 
condition;  a  cancer  had  formed  upon  the  right  eye,  and  Giron- 
niere informed  his  host  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  that 
eye  entirely.  Don  Juan,  though  at  first  astonished  at  the  informa- 
tion, submitted  himself  to  the  surgeon.  The  painful  operation 
was  endured  with  success.  The  left  eye,  although  in  great  peril 
from  cancerous  fibres,  was  preserved  by  careful  skill,  and  in  six 
weeks  Don  Juan  was  cured.  Gironniere  now  anticipated,  with 
much  pleasure,  the  sensation  which  would  be  caused  by  the  cap- 
tain's reappearance  before  the  public,  from  which  he  had  long 
kept  himself  secluded.  But  to  his  disappointment  and  chagrin, 
Don  Juan  refused  to  show  himself  on  the  street. 

"  Why  so  obstinate  '."  entreated  the  surgeon.  "  Who  will  be- 
lieve that  you  are  cured  ?  Though  I  have  put  black  silk  over  the 
place  of  the  missing  eye,  yet,  when  visitors  come,  you  keep  the 
shutters  closed.  They  find  you  always  in  the  dark  ;  they  give  no 
credit  to  the  story  of  your  cure,  and  I  sutler  the  consequences  of 
their  disbelief." 

"Do  you  suppose,"  replied  Don  Juan,  " that  I  am  going  to 
walk  along  the  street  and  hear  the  women  saying,  '  There  goes 


Don  Juan,  the  one-eyed  !'  No ;  I  tell  you  I  wont  go  out  of  doors 
till  you  arc  able  to  get  me  a  glass  eye  from  Paris." 

"  A  glass  eye  from  Paris  !  Why,  sir,  it  will  take  eighteen 
months  to  do  that." 

"  Very  well,  then.    Here  goes  for  eighteen  months  more." 

Don  Juan  was  immovable.  As  Gironniere  could  notation!  to 
wait  eighteen  months  for  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public, 
there  appeared  to  him  no  resource  but  in  attempting  a  glass  eyo 
himself.  lie  tried  again  and  again,  and  failed  ;  but,  at  last,  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts.  A  very  fair  imitation  of  the  natural  eye 
was  produced,  and,  furnished  to  his  mind,  Don  Juan  presented 
himself  on  the  street,  bidding  defiance  to  female  criticism.  Giron- 
niere's  fortune  was  made.  His  fame  was  in  every  mouth.  Money 
flowed  in  in  abundance;  and,  best  of  all,  fortune  introduced  him 
to  the  beautiful  Marquesu  de  las  Salinas,  a  widow  of  nineteen, 
who  shortly  became  his  wife. 

The  loving  couple  now  agreed  to  visit  France.  They  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Acapulco  galleons,  which  were  to  con- 
vey from  Mexico  the  wife's  fortune,  amounting  to  near  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  One  evening,  the  ships  were  tele- 
graphed :  next  day  they  would  be  in ;  next  day  brought  the  ships, 
but  not  a  dollar  of  the  expected  fortune — all  was  lost.  Colonel 
Iturbide,  with  a  regiment  of  the  line,  had  been  put  in  charge  of 
some  five  or  six  millions,  including  the  fortune  of  Gironnierc's 
young  wife.  As  this  treasure  was  on  its  way  to  San  Bias,  thero 
to  be  embarked  for  Manilla,  the  future  soi-disant  Kmpcror  Itur- 
bide took  possession  of  the  money,  and  with  his  regiment  fled  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico. 

"My  wife  and  I,"  says  De  la  Gironniere,  "  liorc  the  matter  with 
pretty  tolerable  philosophy.  The  chief  difference  that  it  made 
was,  that  we  were  obliged  to  defer  our  return  to  France." 

Not  long  after  the  date  of  this  little  episode,  Gironniere  took  it 
into  his  head  to  purchase  the  peninsula  of  Jala-Jala,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Bay,  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Here, 
under  sanction  of  the  Spanish  government,  he  established  a  little 
principality,  where  he  reigned  with  the  fair  Anna  as  his  queen, 
and  dispensed  law  and  religion  among  banditti,  and  Indians  as 
wild  as  they.  With  admirable  tact,  he  prosecuted  his  purpose. 
He  built  a  hall  of  justice.  Hj  erected  a  church,  in  which  a  nativo 
curate  swayed  with  ease  the  un-European  minds  of  the  rude  chil- 
dren of  the  tropics. 

And  now,  having  followed  our  hero  to  the  summit  of  prosperity, 
we  must  begin  to  think  of  leaving  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
happiness.  His  romantic  expeditions  into  the  unexplored  inte- 
rior, his  perils  by  banditti  and  hostile  savages,  the  curious  revela- 
tions of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  the  country  afforded,  the 
singular  customs  of  different  races  and  tribes,  all  these  must  bo 
sought  among  the  details  of  "  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines." 

Farewell,  then,  to  Gironniere.  And  in  finishing,  we  would  say 
that  wo  have  been  led  to  the  consideration  of  these  adventures  by 
a  double  attraction.  The  life  of  a  single  person  individualizes  to 
us  the  connection  between  Europe  and  the  torrid  Indies,  be- 
tween the  spicy  East  and  Mexico,  overflowing  with  silver  and 
gold.  A  long  gallery  of  historic  pictures  is  opcm  d  to  us  by  the 
force  of  association.  The  Manillas  were  discovered  by  Magellan, 
giving  birth  to  bitter  jealousies  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, at  that  period  the  kings  of  maritime  discovery.  Then,  as 
the  checkered  annals  of  the  Indies  flash  quickly  past,  we  see  tho 
old  galleons  which  yearly  voyaged,  in  like  manner  as  now,  from 
Manilla  to  Acapulco  and  back.  And  we  think  of  Drake,  and 
Hawkins,  and  of  the  marvellous  sea  fights  of  the  buccaneers,  who 
were  wont  to  throw  themselves  on  the  huge  ships  and  conquer 
them  at  every  hazard.  The  indomitable  courage,  the  outrageous- 
ly lawless  and  reckless  spirit  with  which  these  outcasts  from  every 
nation  swept  the  burning  climes  in  which  they  dwelt;  all  these 
themes  mingle  in  the  varied  recollections  suggested  by  the  voy- 
age to  Manilla,  and  the  transit  thence  to  the  port  of  Acapulco. 

MILITARY  PERFECTION. 

We  recently  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  Board  of  Visit- 
ors at  West  Point  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  remarkable  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  not  only  in  their  studies,  but 
in  the  practical  part  of  military  duty.  The  annual  examination 
this  year  lasted  for  seventeen  days,  and  it  is  customary,  at  the 
closc  of  each  day,  for  the  students  to  give  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  they  have  been  examined.  Thus  w  in  n 
the  examination  of  the  day  was  upon  gunnery,  there  would  bo 
practice  with  guns  at  the  close;  military  movements  would  be 
illustrated  by  the  Cadets  acting  as  a  corps;  and  the  art  of  horse- 
manship would  be  practically  exemplified  by  exercises  in  the  rifl- 
ing school,  etc.  On  one  day  there  had  been  an  examination  in 
engineering  and  road  building,  and  the  Hoard  of  Visitors  were 

invited  to  proceed  to  the  river  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  witness  a  practical  illustration  of  the  examination.  At 

the  word  of  command, the  Cadets  proceeded  to  construct  a  bridge 

from  limbers  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  in  twenty-four  tnittUtt* 
a  bridge,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  extending  into  the  Hud- 
son, and  resting  on  pontoons  where  the  water  was  deep,  had  been 
put  together  and  made  passable  for  artillery  and  troops.  Tho 
CadeU  were  then  required  to  take  up  the  bridge.  Tho  bridge  was 
taken  down,  and  the  various  timbers  of  which  it  was  composed 
piled  up  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  as  to  bo  ready  to  be  put  up 
again  in  an  equally  short  Space  of  time.  This  was  accomplished 
ill  cxactlv  nine  mimitef  I  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  bridge  used  upon  this  occasion  was  one  which  was  in  the  train 
of  General  Scott,  in  his  celebrated  inarch  to  the  city  of  Mexico. — 
Boston  Journal. 


Lovk  of  Excki.i.km  K. — Wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  tho 
fatae  '  stiinates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  sentiments, 
language,  and  conduct,  to  what  tho  highest  wisdom  through  all 
ages  has  sanctioned  as  most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a 
sort  of  necessary  attachment ;  and,  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  nature 
or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or  labors  of  my  own  I  can  attain 
to  this  summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or 
earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking  with  affection  and  icveicnco 
upon  those  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory,  or  appear 
engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it. — Milton. 
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THE  CHILD  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portraits  we  have  yet  offered 
them,  that  of  Miss  Marian  Divvcr,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  New  York, 
Colonel  Duryee,  eommander,  a  noble  and  world- 
renowned  body  of  volunteer  troops.  The  like- 
ness is  taken  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Messrs. 
Masurv  &  Silsbee,  of  this  eity,  and  drawn  for 
the  Pictorial  by  an  eminent  artist.  The  story  of 
the  "  Fille  du  Regiment,"  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Joseph  A.  Divvcr,  the  father  of  Miss  Divvcr, 
was  an  alderman  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  adjutant  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  of  National  Guards.  When  the  Mex- 
ican war  brokr  out,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  called  so  many  of  our  finest 
men  into  the  field,  he  disposed  of  a  lucrative 
business,  and  accepted  the  commission  of  first 
lieutenant  in  Captain  Duff" s  company  of  U.  S. 
dragoons — regular  army.  Captain  Duff  died 
shortly  after  landing  in  Mexico,  during  the  siego 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 
Lieutenant  Divvcr,  who  was  in  almost  every  en- 
gagement between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  obtained  an  honor- 
able discharge,  and  returned  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  ho  was  again  appointed  adjutant  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment.  He  held  this  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  about  a  year  after  his 
return  from  Mexico.  His  soldierly  and  social 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  regiment,  and  to  a  large  circle  of 
his  friends,  by  all  of  whom  his  death  was  severe- 
ly felt.  His  comrades  testified  their  friendship  for 
him  and  their  respect  for  his  memory  in  the 
noblest  manner.  Directly  after  the  death  of  the 
adjutant,  Colonel  Duryee  called  a  meeting  of  his 
officers,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  the 
orphan  (Miss  Divver's  mother  had  died  some 
years  before)  by  the  regiment — each  man  paying 
a  certain  sum  annually  for  her  support  and  edu- 
cation. From  the  time  of  her  father's  death  sho 
ha*  ticen  kept  at  the  best  schools,  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving private  instruction  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  young  lady  is  a  proficient  in  all  the 
branches  of  an  English  education,  is  well  versed 
in  nnsic,  and  is  quite  determined  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  her  part,  to  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  her  many  fathers.  On  the  22d  of  last 
April,  the  regiment  was  called  together  for  its 
annual  exhibition  drill  at  the  city  arsenal.  A  large  number  of 
ladies  graced  the  occasion,  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  drill  exhibited  the  admirable  pro- 
ficiency of  Colonel  Durvec's  command.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
a  portion  of  this  regiment  under  arms,  and  to  us  their  drill  ap- 
peared positive  perfection.  If  it  can  be  surpassed,  we  have  vet 
to  learn  how,  and  by  whom.  Their  alignment,  their  dress,  tlieir 
manual,  their  marching  and  firing,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  parade  of  this  regiment  is  always  an  event,  even  in 
their  native  city,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  military  displays.  They 
occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  streets  through  which  they  pass,  and 
present  a  most  splendid  and  soldierly  appearance.  A  New  York 
contemporary  remarks  :  "  We  have  seen  the  best  troops  of  Kng- 
land,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Russia,  on  their  grand  field 
days,  and  we  have  seen  their  firings,  and  we  are  free  to  confess, 
without  any  desire  to  purl"  the  Seventh  Regiment,  that  their  tiring 
was  equal  to  those  best  of  best  troops,  and  the  firing  of  those  best 
troops  did  not  surpass  the  firing  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  That 
which  is  perfec  t  cannot  be  surpassed — and  the  firing  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  was  perfect    It  would  be  foolish  in  us  to  say 
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what  this  regiment  would  do  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  no  regi- 
ment can  be  known  until  it  has  l>een  baptized  in  fire.  From 
some  personal  knowledge  of  several  officers  and  men,  we  believe 
that  they  possess  all  the  attributes — that  high  sense  of  duty  and 
that  military  moral  so  difficult  to  instil  into  a  body  of  men — in  suf- 
ficient force  to  stimulate  them  to  the  performance  of  any  deed  that 
the  nation  might  expect  from  the  courage  and  address  of  its  sol- 
diers. The  drilling  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  proves  one  thing — 
that  stiffness  is  not  necessary  to  the  physique  of  the  soldier ;  that 
being  bandaged  in  uncouth,  torturing  accoutrements  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  only  retards  the  action  as  it  destroys  the  physi- 
cal freedom  of  the  animal  anatomy  of  the  man.  It  proves  also, 
drilled  as  the  Seventh  Regiment  now  is,  the  preeminent  superiority 
over  all  others  in  the  simplicity  of  General  Scott's  mode  of  in- 
structing the  soldier.  In  no  other  city  in  the  world  could  a  more 
highly  respectable  body  of  young  men  be  found  associated  to- 
gether for  military  purposes,  to  serve  the  state,  than  the  gentlemen 
comprising  this  regime  nt.  Everything  pertaining  to  it  partakes 
of  a  private  individual  and  a  high  national  tone.  Boasting  of  more 
than  a  common  share  of  intelligence,  it  shows  to  the  world  what  an 


ambitious,  free  people  can  accomplish,  if  their 
pride  or  indignation  be  aroused.  In  Colonel 
Duryee,  the  commandant,  the  regiment  boasts 
of  and  is  proud  of  the  true  soldier,  the  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  the  true  American." 
After  the  exercises  of  the  regiment  were  over  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to,  the  corps  was 
formed  in  a  hollow  square,  to  the  centre  of  which 
the  colonel  led  forward  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  regiment,  and  with  a  few  appropriate  and 
feeling  remarks,  introduced  her  to  her  protectors. 
She  is  a  beautiful  child  of  thirteen,  with  graceful 
and  engaging  manners.  Her  appearance  was 
hailed  by  the  regiment  with  expressions  of  the 
most  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  she  was  introduced 
by  the  colonel  to,  and  shook  hands  with  every 
man  in  the  command,  and  all  of  them  wish- 
ed her  health,  happiness  and  long  life.  The 
ladies  present  could  not  restrain  their  joyful  tears 
of  sympathy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  presen- 
tation, the  child  was  conducted  to  the  centre  of 
the  hollow  square,  the  colonel  kissed  his  protfyfe, 
and  amid  the  long  roll  of  drums  and  the  wuving 
of  ladies'  handkerchiefs  the  interesting  ceremo- 
ny ended.  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without 
mentioning  another  instance  of  the  generous 
and  good  feeling  which  pervades  the  regiment. 
During  the  recent  encampment  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  at  Kingston,  on  the  last  day's  drill,  a  ' 
ball  cartridge  accidentally  got  into  one  of  the 
.  muskets,  and  a  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
was  shot.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  regimental 
ball  that  evening,  and  thousands  bad  come  from 
great  distances  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 
It  was  intended  to  be  the  most  brilliant  affair 
ever  got  up  in  this  country,  but  after  this  sad 
occurrence,  the  regiment  voted  unanimously  to 
forego  all  their  anticipated  pleasure.  Moreover, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  raised  on  the  spot 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  wounded  lady, 
while  the  regiment  became  responsible  for  all  tho 
expenses  of  her  illness,  and  stand  ready  to  sup- 
port her,  if  necessary,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  The  example  of  this  regiment  shows  how 
gracefully  the  refined  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  citizen  may  be  blended  with  the  chivalric 
character  of  the  soldier,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  reply 
to  those  slanderers  who  have  made  our  militia  the 
target  for  their  envenomed  arrows.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  Seventh  Regiment  is  a  living  rebuko 
to  the  opponents  of  our  military  system,  and  a 
triumphant  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  in  benevo- 
lent action. 

ST.  M  ARY'S  CHURCH,  COLD  SPRING. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  on  the 
spot,  represents  the  pretty  church  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N. 
Y .,  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  situated  at  the  southeni  extremity 
of  the  village,  on  a  headland  jutting  into  the  Hudson,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of"  Old  Fort  Putnam,"  West  Point,  War- 
ner's Island,  and  of  the  delightful  river  and  mountain  scenery  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  "  Highlands."  It  was  first  built  by 
Rev.  Philip  O'Reilly,  many  years  ago,  and  afterwards  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Rev.  Dr.  Villanis.  It  is  a  solid  brick  building, 
of  the  Roman  style  of  architecture.  The  plan  is  cruciform.  The 
main  building  is  seventy-eight  feet  in  length,  by  forty  in  width, 
and  twenty-seven  in  height.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are 
two  commodious  galleries,  the  former  of  which  serves  as  an  organ 
loft,  and  is  furnished  with  an  suitable  and  tine-toned  organ.  The 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  character, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  displays  great  judgment. 


ST   MARY'S  CHURCH,  AT  COLD  SPRING,  ON  THE  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 
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TAPOTAPATHY. 
This  is  a  new  practice  brought  out  by  Dr.  Engelstroem.  It 
consists  in  whipping  the  patient  until  he  can  no  longer  squeal,  cry, 
swear  or  offer  any  resistance  ;  in  fact,  until  the  thoroughly  flagel- 
lated sick  man  becomes  insensible  to  pain,  and  considers  the  beat- 
ing pleasurable.  Then  the  patient  is  convalescent,  and  in  the 
high  road  to  health. — Exchange. 

This  is  a  very  old  practice,  but  not  much  employed,  from  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  the  patient  to  the  point  at  which  the 
flagellation  is  pleasurable.  Some  persons  are  so  obstinate  as 
never  to  acknowledge  they  have  reached  it.  The  czar  of  Russia 
administers  this  remedy  on  a  large  sAle — allopathic  doses  of 
knout  being  dealt  out  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Yet  no  man  nor 
woman  (for  the  knout  is  administered  to  both)  ever  "asked  for 
more,"  like  Oliver  Twist.  The  emperor  of  China,  also,  is  an 
extensive  dealer  in  the  Engelstroem  nostrum.  There  is  a  perpet- 
ual round  of  flogging  in  China,  in  which  each  class  gets  its  share 
— the  bamboo  never  resting  night  and  day.  This  system  has  been 
in  operation  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  and  yet  the  "  patients  " 
arc  still  so  benighted  as  to  think  it  very  poor  fun.  We  have  no 
idea  that  Dr.  Engelstrocm's  practice  will  prove  a  lucrative  one. 


Messrs.  Meade  Brothers. — One  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
eminent  daguerreotype  and  photographic  artists  of  New  York,  has 
just  returned  from  Paris,  bringing  with  him  a  splendid  assortment 
of  photographic  pictures  taken  by  himself.  Among  them  is  a  set 
taken  by  Mr.  Meade  expressly  for  our  Pictorial,  including  portraits 
of  Madame  Rachel,  the  great  French,  and  Signora  Ristori,  the 
distinguished  Italian  tragediennes,  likenesses  of  other  eminent 
persons,  views  of  noteworthy  monuments,  interiors,  and  works  of 
art,  which  wo  will  present  from  time  to  time  Jo  our  patrons.  The 
Messrs.  Meade  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  their  profession,  as  all 
can  testify  who  have  examined  their  productions,  or  visited  their 
splendid  gallery  in  New  York  city. 

Hard  Times. — We  have  just  passed  through  a  season  of  hard 
times,  but  our  ancestors  had  harder  times  during  the  Revolution. 
Mrs.  John  Adams  wrote  at  that  period,  "  I  blush  whilst  I  give 
you  a  price  current.  All  meat  from  a  dollar  to  eight  shillings  a 
pound  ;  corn,  twenty-five  dollars — rye,  thirty  per  bushel ;  flour, 
200  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  ;  potatoes,  ten  dollars  a  bushel, 
etc."  The  dollars  referred  to  were  the  depreciated  continental 
currency. 

Ballou's  Pictorial. — No  man  can  long  continue  a  reader  of  the  Pictorial 
without  becoming  aware  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  conscious  that  his  mind 
has  been  enriched  by  the  perusal  of  its  pages. — Eagle,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  There  is  a  library  of  American  books  at  Paris,  number- 
ing 10,000  volumes.    Vattemaire  was  active  in  getting  it  up. 

....  The  emigrant  runners  have  made  great  disturbances  about 
the  regulations  of  the  emigrant  depot  at  Castle  Garden,  N.  Y. 

....  At  Saratoga  Springs,  Robert  Halsey  was  lately  robbed  of 
$10,000  in  money  and  $75,000  in  diamonds. 

....  Duelling  is  getting  fashionable  again  in  California.  Pis- 
tols and  small  swords  for  two,  are  not  uncommon  orders  there. 

. .  Elsworth,  who  walked  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours  at  Cambridge,  repeated  the  feat  at  Sacramento. 

....  Mr.  Pierce,  of  South  Boston,  was  lately  severely  kicked 
by  a  horse.    Give  a  horse's  heels  a  wide  berth,  always. 

....  The  watering-places  are  closing  up  their  accounts.  Rath- 
er too  cool  for  dips  in  the  briny  element  now. 

....  John  Wilson,  the  murderer,  will  be  executed  in  the  Suf- 
folk county  jail-yard,  October  5th. 

....  The  salaries  of  the  Rachel  troupe  will  amount  to  about 
$130,000.    Rachel  must  draw-well  to  pay  them. 

....  Col.  Kinney  is  fairly  established  in  Nicaragua,  with  his 
peaceful  colony.    We  shall  see  what  comes  next. 

....  The  political  prisoners  at  Naples,  whose  offence  is  patriot- 
ism, are  treated  like  dogs  rather  than  men. 

....  The  gay  season  has  set  in.  Fiddlers  and  dancers  are 
already  at  work,  and  pumps  and  partners  are  in  demand. 

....  A  man  was  fined  lately  $2  for  taking  an  apple  worth  one 
cent.    It  was  the  principle  involved,  not  the  value. 

 Frederick  Tudor,  Esq.,  in  1805,  exported  the  first  cargo 

of  ice  ever  shipped  from  this  country. 

....  A  swallow  lately  flew  into  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner's  church, 
of  Boston,  during  service,  and  circled  over  the  congregation. 

....  Another  girl  in  pantaloons  lately  appeared  before  one  of 
our  judicial  tribunals.    Where's  Mrs.  Bloomer  ? 

....  A  boy  in  Edgartown  lately  caught  a  bass  weighing  forty- 
five  pounds.    Its  sale  yielded  him  several  "  shiners." 

....  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  in  British  East  India  judicial 
torture  is  still  applied  to  prisoners  on  trial. 

....  The  hemp  crop  of  Missouri  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
usual.    Many  rogues  will  breathe  freer  at  this  news. 

....  Fifty-four  barrels  of  peas  lately  arrived  at  a  coffee-grinding 
establishment  in  Buffalo.    Pure  Mocha— of  course  1 

....  A  great  linguist  from  a  London  Ragged  School  went  to 
the  Crimea  as  an  interpreter,  and  often  dined  with  Lord  Raglan. 

....  Three  hands,  discharged  from  the  N.  Y.  Central  Rail- 
road, were  lately  arrested  for  the  crime  of  throwing  off  a  train. 

....  The  crops  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  magnificent  this 
year — enough  for  the  ample  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 


NATl'R A  L  HISTORY.— INSECTS. 

The  splendid  engraving  which  occupies  tho  whole  of  our  last 
page,  was  drawn  for  us  by  tho  same  artist  who  has  heretofore 
adorned  our  pages  with  his  magnificent  illustrations  of  natural 
history,  and  has  been  engraved  in  a  style  to  which  we  invite  par- 
ticular attention.  Below  we  enumerate  the  subjects  of  this  inter- 
esting picture.  No.  1,  the  Hornet,  a  much  dreaded  insect,  is 
usually  found  in  tho  woods,  where  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  or  it  often  occupies  an  old,  deserted  house  or  workshop. 
It  feeds  on  other  insects,  and  even  attacks,  vanquishes  and  de- 
vours tho  Wasp  (No.  2),  the  paper-maker  of  the  insect  tribes. 
The  paper  of  which  the  Wasps  construct  their  nests  is  coarse,  but 
still  it  is  genuine  paper  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  decaying 
wood,  which  the  insect  gnaws  off,  mashes  with  its  teeth,  and  then 
spreads  to  harden.  These  formidable  little  fellows  may  have  sug- 
gested the  substitute  for  linen  and  cotton  which  some  of  our  paper- 
makers  have  recently  employed.  No.  3,  the  Stag-Beetlc,  is  tho 
largest  of  all  the  British  insects.  It  is  harmless  to  man,  and  only 
uses  its  formidable  jaws  to  break  the  tender  bark  of  trees,  that  it 
may  feed  on  the  exuding  sap.  No.  4,  the  Dor-Bectle,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  dull  humming  sound  it  makes  as  it  goes  its  rounds 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  When  captured,  it  simulates  death 
to  escape  it.  No.  5,  the  Coek-Chaffer,  docs  great  mischief  in  tho 
spring  by  gnawing  the  roots  of  tender  plants.  The  birds,  how- 
ever, are  pretty  vigilant,  and  destructive  foes  of  these  insects. 
No.  6  is  the  Queen  Bee.  The  habits  of  this  insect  are  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  No  insects  are  worthier  of  study  than  bees — models 
of  ingenuity,  industry  and  order,  as  they  are.  No.  7,  the  Drone, 
the  antipodes  of  the  working-bee,  is  faithfully  delineated.  No.  8 
is  the  Working-Bee,  the  faithful  subject  of  his  sovereign,  the  in- 
dustrious architect  both  of  the  store-rooms  and  the  stores  they 
contain.  No.  9  is  tho  common  Humble-Bee,  or  Bumble-Bce,  as 
country  children,  who  narrowly  watch  his  goings  and  comings, 
and  frequently  trap  him  in  a  squash  or  pumpkin  blossom,  term 
this  active  insect.  No.  10,  the  Ichneumon  Fly,  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  caterpillars,  those  pests  of  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  fly.  They  do  not,  as  most  other  in- 
sects, deposit  their  eggs  on  vegetable  or  dead  animal  substances, 
but  they  actually  bore  holes  in  other  insects,  while  they  are  still 
in  the  larva  state,  and  leave  tho  eggs  to  hatch  in  their  living  recep- 
tacle. No.  11,  the  Ox  or  Gad-Fly,  deposits  its  eggs  under  tho 
skin  of  cattle,  where  they  remain  till  they  arc  fit  to  pass  into  tho 
pupa  state,  when  they  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  and  after  a 
few  days  emerge  perfect,  to  be  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  rumi- 
nating animals.  No.  12  is  the  common  Fly.  No.  13  is  tho  cloud- 
ed yellow  Butterfly,  a  truly  beautiful  insect.  Butterflies  belong  to 
the  class  of  Haustellatc  insects,  so  called  because  they  suck  their 
nutriment  through  an  apparatus  which  resembles  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant.  Butterflies  and  moths  belong  to  the  first  order — Lcpi- 
doptera,  a  name  given  them  because  their  wings  are  covered  with 
myriads  of  minute  scales,  by  which  their  splendid  coloring  is  pro- 
duced. No.  14,  tho  swallow-tailed  Butterfly,  is  a  very  elegant 
specimen.  The  color  of  its  wings  is  black,  variegated  with  yellow 
markings,  and  near  the  extremity  of  each  hinder  wing  is  a  circu- 
lar red  spot,  surmounted  by  a  crescent  of  blue,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  ring.  No.  15,  the  silver-spotted  Fritillary,  is 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  the  under-surface  of  the  wings, 
wich  look  as  if  they  had  been  ornamented  with  burnished  silver 
leaf.  No.  16,  the  swallow-tailed  Moth,  is  a  very  large  insect. 
The  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  transverse  stripes  of  deeper  yel- 
low running  across  the  wings.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  shape 
of  the  hinder  wings.  No.  17,  the  Tiger-Moth,  runs  with  such 
swiftness  on  the  ground  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  mouse.  Its 
colors  vary  considerably ;  the  throat  is  usually  brown,  and  tho 
body  red,  with  stripes  of  black ;  the  anterior  wings  arc  cream- 
colored,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  liinder  wings  bright  red,  with 
blue-black  spots.  No.  18,  the  Red  Admiral,  is  a  gorgeous  Butter- 
fly with  jet-black  wings,  relieved  by  a  broad  band  of  scarlet,  the 
edges  being  tipped  with  crescent-shaped  patches  of  blue.  No.  19, 
the  Death's-Head  Moth,  derives  its  gloomy  name  from  the  mark- 
ings of  the  thorax,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  skull  and 
cross-bones.  No.  20,  the  Dragon-Fly,  is  a  fierce,  voracious,  active 
and  powerful  insect,  devouring  flies,  spiders  and  butterflies  with 
indiscriminate  avidity.  They  have  been  known  to  cat  flies  even 
after  having  been  cut  in  two.  The  bead  is  furnished  with  a  set  of 
organs  called  the  mask,  which  is  capable  of  extension,  and  the  use 
of  which  is  to  seize  the  prey  and  press  it  to  the  month.  The 
Mole-Cricket  (No.  21 )  is  so  called  from  its  burrowing  in  the  ground 
to  lay  its  eggs.  The  front  legs  also  resemble  those  of  the  mole. 
No.  22  is  the  female  Silk-Worm.  No.  23  is  the  Garden  Spider, 
called  the  Geometrical  Spider  from  the  mathematical  regularity  of 
its  web,  each  thread  of  which  is  composed  of  many  thousand 
lines,  spun  from  a  gummy  substance,  secreted  in  an  apparatus 
called  the  Spinneret.  No.  24,  the  Burying-Beetle,  is  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  burying  any  small  dead  animal  left  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  food  for  its 
young,  the  eggs  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  animal  during  the 
process  of  its  inhumation.  No.  25  is  the  Musk-Beetle,  a  large  in- 
sect, which  emits  a  peculiar  perfume,  something  like  that  of  roses. 
No.  26,  the  Locust,  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  tho  warm  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  They  appear  sometimes  in  vast  armies,  de- 
vouring every  green  thing  in  the  regions  over  which  they  sweep. 
No.  27,  the  Ground-Beetle,  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  green 
color.    It  is  a  small  insect,  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  length. 


William  Howitt. — This  favorite  author  did  not  make  money 
at  the  Australian  gold  diggings,  but  he  has  made  a  book  about 
them  which  will  sell.  Howitt  is  not  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
light.  He  went  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  a  few  years 
since. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Though  we  are  fallen  upon  what  the  poet  calls  tho  "  melancholy 
days — tho  saddest  of  the  year,"  wo  cannot  take  a  gloomy  view  of 
this,  the  herald  month  of  autumn.  It  is  to  us  a  golden  period. 
What  if  the  frost  touch  the  tender  herbage — what  if  the  summer 
birds  hare  carried  to  other  lands  the  gladness  of  their  songs — the 
skies  are  still  bright,  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  tho  blood 
courses  merrily  through  tho  veins  in  an  elnstic  current.  Mind 
and  body  aro  both  in  a  better  condition  than  during  tho  summer 
heats.  Musquitocs  have  disappeared — flies  aro  innocnous  and 
easily  slain.  You  can  exchange  civilities  with  a  dog  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of  hydrophobia.  Why  should  we  mourn  over 
the  inevitable  decay  of  the  beautiful  1 

u  All  that's  fair  must  fade, 

The  fairest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 
Stars  that  shine  to  fall — 

The  flower  that  droops  at  springing— 
These,  alas!  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging." 

Autumn  never  appeared  to  us  liko  tho  stricken  battle-field  ot 
nature — but  rather  like  the  most  gorgeous  carnival,  with  the  vari- 
ous trees  for  masqueraders  in  fancy  costumes  of  every  imaginable 
hue.  The  carnival  passed,  they  lay  aside  every  ornament  and 
pass  their  cold  lenten  season  in  a  condition  of  repose.  But  we 
know  that  life  and  joy  linger  in  their  hearts — that  they  are  econo- 
mizing their  forces  for  another  season,  when  each  silent  actor  in 
the  pageant  will  appear  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  It 
this  chill  autumn  seems  unkind  to  inanimate  things,  it  deals  more 
generously  by  the  human  intellect.  It  opens  the  season  for  mental 
exertion — for  mental  toil,  pleasures  and  triumph,  that  the  lecture- 
room,  the  library,  the  study  and  tho  laboratory  will  witness.  Those 
climes  where  "  ceaseless  summer  smiles,"  figure  very  prettily  in 
poetry  and  romance,  but  the  mind  of  man  is  dwarfed  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  forms  of  nature  expand  ;  and  we  would  rather  at 
this  moment  be  striding  over  the  breezy  hills  of  New  England  with 
our  free  thoughts  for  companions,  than  be  lounging  in  a  hammock 
in  the  tropics,  subjected  to  the  enervating  influences  of  a  torrid 
heat. 

"  Our  Way  across  the  Mountains,  ho  I" — Mr.  Macombcr 
is  progressing  rapidly  with  his  carriage  road  up  Mount  Washing- 
ton— an  enterprise  which,  considering  its  private  character,  vies 
with  Napoleon's  road  over  the  Simplon.  It  will  bo  completed 
next  season,  and,  of  course,  such  facilities  will  greatly  increase  tho 
number  of  visitors  to  the  "  monarch  of  mountains." 


Diamonds. — Mons.  Jacquelin  of  Paris,  reduced  diamonds  to 
coke.  Slanderers  attempt  the  same  process  with  tho  purest  char- 
acters, but  with  only  temporary  success.  Character  may  be  black- 
ened, but  the  very  fire  that  at  first  darkens,  ultimately  restores  it 
to  its  pristine  brilliancy.  A  good  name  is  less  destructible  than 
adamant  itself. 


Reformers. — The  usual  charge  brought  against  reformers  is 
that  they  go  too  far.  John  Ncal  explains  this  fact  by  saying : 
"  To  clear  a  ditch,  the  man  of  prudence  will  jump  a  little  farther 
than  just  far  enough." 


Silence. — Silence  alone  is  a  powerful  weapon.  An  Arabic 
proverb  says :  "  Silence  is  often  an  answer."  Yes,  and  an 
eloquent  ono. 


Keats's  Epitaph. — Tho  epitaph  poor  Keats  desired  to  be 
placed  on  his  tombstone  is  the  most  melancholy  on  record  :  "Here 
lies  one  whose  name  is  writ  in  water." 


"  Box." — Charles  Dickens  has  been  lately  amusing  himself 
with  private  theatricals.  He  is  one  of  tho  best  actors  living,  and 
would  make  a  fortune  at  the  public  boards. 


Bam.ou's  Dollar  Maoazine. — This  popular  and  wonderfully  cheap  monthly 
is  outstripping  all  similar  publications  in  its  circulation.  Mr.  Hallou  has  large 
experience  in  periodical  literature,  and  makes  a  most  admirable  work. — Bvstun 
Daily  Mail. 


M  ARRIAOKS. 


In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Thouias  Runney,  of  New  York,  to  Miss 
Emily  l(.  Baxter,  of  South  Boston;  by  Kev.  .Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  (.eor^e  C.  Mun- 
son  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Augustus;  by  Rot.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  \t-h\y  C.  Parker, 
of  Eastport,  M©.,  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Turner;  by  Rot.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr,  J0U- 
liam  Cromptorj,  of  Calais.  Me.»  to  MIlS  Louisa  Bailey;  by  Rot.  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.  A.UgUSCUB  T.  Cramer  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Nichols;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Sylvester  Stevens  to  Miss  Harriet  0.  Leach;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Darwin 
F.  Bartlott  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Call,— At  Koxbury,  by  ltev.  Dr.  Way  land.  Mr. 
Adolph  Otto  to  Miss  Margaret  bowrey.  both  of  Boston. — At  East  Cambridge, 

by  ltev.  Mr  McCurdy,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Batt  to  Miss  Sarah  Baton. — At  Ne- 
ponset,  by  Kev.  Mr  Barrows,  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Glover.  Jr.  to  Miss  Ann  Augusta 
Holbrook.— At  Quiney ,  by  ltev  Mr.  Dean,  Mr,  .lames  Kdwards,  ,lr  t<>  Miss 
Abigail  Bailey. — At  bowel),  by  Itev.  Mr.  Stud  ley,  Mr  .lann-s  Kilp.re,  of  De- 
korra,  U  is.,  to  MisH  Mary  Jane  Lovett. — AtNcwburyport,"by  Kev.  Mr.  Dwlgftt, 
Mr.  John  M-  Chafe  to  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Brookings  —  At  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bailey,  Of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Patterson. Of  Bobart  Town  ;  Mr. 
David  N.  Ilawley  to  Miss  <Jraee  Dunbar,  daughter  <>f  K.  BlgelOW,  EsdM  of 
0harlestOWn<  Mass. — At  London,  Eng.,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Blake,  Of  Boston,  Mass., 
to  Miss  [Catherine  Phillips]  adopted  daughter  of  Kdwurd  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Northampton,  Mass. 


F>  E  AT  H  S. 


In  this  city.  Capt.  Andrews  Illam  hnrd,  71;  Mr.  John  K.  Httgenld,  28; 
Mrs.  Until  Nelvllle.  formerly  of  FraniinKham,  72:  Miss  (Iraee  Kla^.  formerly 
Of  Waltham,  70.— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  William  Henry  Arnold,  22;  Miss  Mary 
Ahlen.  2(1.— At  llor.hury.  .Mrs.  Jennie  0.,  wlfc  Of  Mr.  3.  tt.  Bowman,  2t.— 
At  Drookline,  Mrs.  Nancv  K  .  wife  of  Mr  Charles  Stearns.  82.— At  Quinsy, 
Mrs.  Honors,  wife  of  Mr." Daniel  Collins,  35  -  4*  Maiden,  Widow  Hannah  Ma- 
rie Soils,  Into  of  Lexington.  56. — At  LcxIngtOl  ,  innn  •  nlllkcn,  Ksn, ..  72. — At 
Newhun  port.  Mis.  Mury  Haskell.  81.— At  BpuuM's  Ho  e,  Mrs.  Polly  West. 
72.— At'lloldcn,  W  Idow  Eunice  Bstabrook.  81.-  At  Springfield,  Mr.  Beth  An- 
drews, 88.— At  West  Falmouth,  Mr.  Benjamin  Crowell,  20  — At  Manchester, 
N.  II.,  Miss  Kllen  Byrnes,  30 —At  (lorham,  Me.,  Jacob Colum,  Esq  .  formerly 
of  Newbury  port,  78.— At  Rockland,  Me..  Miss  Ann  B,  Hills, 22- At  Bath, Me., 
John  htelmrdson,  Kfq.,  a  native  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  80. — At  Bangor,  Me., 
Michael  Harris,  recently  of  Canton,  Mass..  77— At  Bowdolnham,  Me.,  ('apt. 
Robert  Patten  43— AtMontpclier,  Vt  ,  Mrs.  Kuphania  Ward,  of  Boston, 62. — 
At  P O00 ham,  Vt.,  Hon.  John  W.  Chandler,  88  -  At  Killlngworth,  Conn  ,  Mrs. 
Mary  Norton,  97  —  At  New  Haven,  Conn..  Widow  Ituth  Hotchkiss.—  At  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  Alexander  0.  Brown,  of  Nantucket,  86. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Among  the  recent  appointments  from  civil  life  to  the  army, 
Charles  II.  Webber,  A.  S.  Coolidge,  Henry  A.  Sargent,  and  Ed- 
mund Freeman,  ot    Massachusetts,  as  Second  Lieutenants,  are 

mentioned.  Sir  Walter  Scott  saiil  he  knew  a  man  whoremcm- 

hcrcd  that  the  London  post-bag  once  came  to  Ediubure;  with  one 
letter  in  it.  One  can  fancy  the  solemn  conscientious  elaborateness 
with  which  a  person  would  write,  with  the  notion  that  his  letter 
would  have  a  whole  coach  and  a  whole  bag  to  itself,  and  travel 
two  hundred  miles  alone,  the  exclusive  object  of  a  red  guard's 

care.  A  monster  shark,  weighing  some  "DO  pounds,  was  caught 

off  Great  Point,  Nantu'kct,  lately,  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  on  a 

pleasure  excursion.  During  the  recent  election  at  l'aducah, 

Kentucky,  a  man  accidentally  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 
Political  excitement  was  very  high  at  the  time,  and  the  only 
anxiety  expressed  by  any  one  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence was  to  ascertain  to  which  party  the  defunct  had  belonged, 

and  whether  he  had  voted.  A  lad  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt.,  while 

leading  a  horse  to  water,  fastened  the  halter  around  his  body,  when 
the  horse  took  fright  and  ran  a  third  of  a  mile;  the  boy  was  killed, 

and  his  body  awfully  mangled.  Lynn  is  not  more  famous  for 

shoes,  than  Troy  is  for  collars  and  bosoms.  There  are  tificcn  of 
these  establishments  in  Troy,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  turn 
out,  on  an  average,  50,000  collars  per  day.  One  establishment 
employs  forty  sewing  machines,  worked  by  as  many  young  ladies, 
who  easily  turn  off  fifteen  dozen  per  day,  and  it  is  said  they  can 

readily  cam  from  $9  to  S10  per  week.  George  N.  Bigelow,  of 

Clinton,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Framingham  normal 

school,  in  place  of  Eben  S.  Stearns,  resigned.  The  Xcw  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  that  at  our  arsenals,  the  manufacture  ; 
of  small  arms  (510,000,000  worth  of  which  we  are  said  to  have  on 
hand)  is  suspended  until  it  is  ascertained  what  are  the  last  Prus- 
sian and  French  improvements,  experimenting  with  which  is  going 

on  by  Col.  linger,  of  the  Ordnance.  Moses  T.  Cromwell  has 

be.en  appointed  keeper  of  the  three  beacons  (lights)  at  Holmes's 

Hole,  Mass.,  at  $400  a  year.  The  "steam  whistle"  is  formed 

of  two  cups,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  opening  towards  one 
nnother.  The  lower  cup  is  nearly  tilled  by  a  hall  or  gland,  so  as 
to  leave  a  narrow  opening  of  1-32  inch  in  width,  around  the  edge 
of  the  cup ;  the  upper  cup  is  hollow,  and  its  lower  edge  is  about 
one  inch  from  the  lower  cup.  By  admitting  steam  through  a 
valve  to  the  lower  cup,  it  escapes  through  the  opening  and  im- 
pinges against  the  edge  of  the  inverted  cup ;  this  produces  the 

sound.    The  heaviest  whistles  are  six  inches  in  diameter.  Pe-  j 

tei  Klein,  just  dead  in  France,  lived  fifty  years  after  a  bullet  had 

been  put  in  his  head  at  Austerlitz.  The  official  returns  show 

that  13,825,73d  acres  of  public  land  have  been  sold  during  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  and  for  this  there  has  been  re-  ; 
ceived  in  cash  and  scrip,  the  sum  of  $10, 570,386.  The  sales  are  ! 
exclusive  of  the  bounty  land  warrant  locations.  The  "  Shang- 
hai drill  "  at  the  fort  on  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  is  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  performed  by  the  recruits  bracing  their  arms 
up  against  their  bodies,  and  rapidly  raising  their  legs  as  if  they 
were  at  work  in  a  tread-mill.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  train  sol- 
diers for  ascending  mountains  and  declivities  of  any  kind.  By 
practising  in  this  way,  it  is  said  they  are  enabled  successfully  to 

compete  with  the  horse  in  running  up  hill.  The  Yarmouth 

B  'gister  states  that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the 

Cape  Cod  roads.    Its  tish  don't  need  improving.  It  is  stated 

that  a  deputation  from  the  Shaker  village  of  Lebanon,  New  York, 
visited  Randall's  Island,  lately,  and  by  permission  of  the  Ten 
Governors,  selected  twenty  children  (eleven  boys  and  nine  girls), 

to  be  taken  to  Lebanon,  and  there  brought  up  as  Shakers.  It 

has  lately  been  found  that  water  saturated  with  lime  produces  in 
bread  the  same  whiteness,  softness  and  capacity  of  retaining  mois- 
ture, as  results  from  the  use  of  alum;  while  the  former  removes  all 
acidity  from  the  dough,  and  supplies  an  ingredient  needed  in  the 
structure  of  the  bones,  but  which  is  deficient  in  the  cerelia. 


Ixstri"ment9  of  War. — The  Liverpool  Times  says  that  the 
first  gun  for  the  English  steamer  Horatio  is  nearly  finished,  and 
will  be  ready  for  trial  in  a  short  time.  It  will  weigh  with  its  car- 
riage fifty  tuns.  According  to  the  estimates  which  have  been 
made  of  its  capabilities,  it  will  throw  a  shot  of  half  a  tun  weight  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  Two  and  a  quarter  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  pounds',  will  be  required  for  a 
single  charge.  If  such  guns  as  these  are  ever  brought  into  practi- 
cal and  successful  operation,  they  will  make  little  of  the  walls  and 
fortresses  of  engineering  skill. 

 t   mmm  »  

Selk-Madk  Men. — There  are  self-made  men  in  other  localities 
besides  the  United  States.  The  seven  brothers  forming  the  firm 
of  "  Messrs.  Band,"  of  the  Gartshcrrie  Iron  Works,  in  the  central 
iron  district  of  Scotland,  have  purchased  estates  within  the  last 
five  years  of  the  total  value  of  .£955,000.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes ;  they  were  the  sons  of  a 
respectable  fanner,  and  inherited  but  small  portions.  Now  thev 
are  among  the  largest  iron  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


Western  Navigation. — Sixty-three  steamers  and  fiftv-two 
fiats,  barges  and  canal  boats,  involving  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  four  hundred  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars, 
have  been  lost  on  our  western  rivers  during  the  last  six  months. 
Of  the  steamers,  t.nrtv-fivc  were  snagged,  thirteen  burned,  and 
nine  destroyed  by  collision. 

A  questionable  Title. — A  lawyer  in  Portland,  Me.,  lately 
moved  into  an  office  that  had  been  vacated  by  a  religious  news- 
paper; and  upon  the  door  is  still  seen,  under  his  name,  the  ex- 
tremely inappropriate  words,  "  Zion's  Advocate." 


tUarjsibc  (^atljcrings. 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington  on  the  23d  ult., 
was  $18,1)00,000. 

The  Gennania  Musical  Society,  with  Carl  Bvrginann  at  their 
head,  are  re-united  for  a  short  time,  at  Newport. 

Mis.  W.  I{.  Goodall,  formerly  Miss  Riley,  of  Boston,  made  her 
first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  Bowery,  lately,  as  Jane 
Chatterly. 

In  Patterson,  N.  J.,  Rev.  S.  Dtttton,  a  colored  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  a  razor. 

Mr.  Ogdcn  Hoffman,  attorney  general  of  New  York,  has  trans- 
mitted an  opinion  to  the  Capital  that  the  liquor  law  is  in  substance 
"  unconstitutional." 

Paul  Jnlien  is  concertizing  in  the  Canadas,  while  his  female 
compeer,  Camilla  Urso,  is  in  New  York,  without  an  engagement 
and  really  ill  want.  The  Musical  Gazette  asks — "  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  for  this  really  talented  girl  !" 

Those  who  value  exact  and  definite  ideas  of  things  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Daily,  an  English  mathematician,  has  found 
the  weight  of  the  world 'to  be  l,25C,195,675,OO0,000,OOO,0OO,OOO 
tuns  avoirdupois. 

The  Halifax  Journal  learns  that  all  the  money  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  d  Nova  Scotia  railways  can  be  obtained 
in  Loudon  on  favorable  terms.  The  Rothschilds  are  named  as 
the  principal  parties  willing  to  advance  the  nu'ans. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  many  beautiful  photographs 
fade  and  become  blanks,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  Scientific 
photographers,  and  Prince  Albert  has  Contributed  fifty  pounds  to 
aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the  necessary  inquiries. 

Colonel  Charles  Russell  Thompson,  the  last  surviving  grandson 
of  Colonel  William  Thompson,  who  commanded  the  forces  sta- 
tioned at  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  in  the  ever  memorable 
battle  of  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  died  lately  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Three  cases  of  bronze  statuary,  comprising  the  statues  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Patrick  Henry,  with  has  reliefs,  wrought  for  the  State  of 
Virginia,  by  M>'.  Crawford,  arrived  at  New  York,  recently,  in  the 
barque  Theresa,  on  their  way  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

An  Irishman  was  detected  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  few  nights 
since,  girdling  ami  mutilating  the  shade  trees  on  the  Common, 
lie  was  arrested  and  carried  before  Judge  Stevens,  who  sentenced 
him  to  twelve  months  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction, 

Edinburg  surgeons  say  that  they  are  guided  in  avoiding  danger 
to  life  from  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  cases,  not  by  its 
effect  on  the  pulse,  but  by  the  state  of  the  breathing  ;  they  cease  the 
administration  of  the  vapor  when  the  breathing  becomes  difficult. 

The  court  house  in  Taylor  county,  Virginia,  was  lately  struck 
by  lightning,  while  the  court  was  in  session,  and  one  person  killed 
and  several  others  injured.  The  person  killed  was  the  Rev.  llcze- 
kiah  Dunham,  a  young  minister  who  had  recently  been  ordained 
over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Prunytown. 

Hickory  nut  oil,  considered  equal  to  the  best  lard  or  sperm  oil 
for  burning  and  machinery,  is  now  manufactured  in  Dayton,  Ohio'. 
The  oil  remains  in  a  Huid  state  ut  a  very  low  temperature,  and  it 
does  not  "  gum  "  like  the  ordinary  oils.  It  is  used  in  very  deli- 
cate machinery. 

Mr.  G.  N.  BriggB,  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  but  now  in  California, 
has  invented  a  steamboat  wheel,  the  paddles  of  which  arc  moveable, 
and  are  so  made  as  to  stand  perpendicular  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the  water ;  the  invention  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  a 
number  of  mechanics. 

The  new  metal,  aluminum,  is  now  said  to  be  an  unquestioned 
conquest  of  science,  and  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity  for 
three  dollars  a  pound.  Further  improvements  are  expected  to  re- 
duce its  cost  to  fifty  cents,  when  it  will  naturally  replace  iron  in 
many  household  and  familiar  utensils. 

A  Rochester  paper  states  that  Mr.  Ely  S.  Parker,  a  civil  engineer 
of  some  note,  who  has  recently  been  employed  upon  the  canals  of 
New  York,  has  been  called  to  Norfolk,  Va., on  professional  duties. 
Mr.  Parker  is  the  chief  of  all  that  remains  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Indians  who  formed  the  Six  Nations — the  Seneeas. 

A  new  secret  society,  it  is  said,  has  been  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  object  is  neither  political  nor  religious  ;  the  purpose  is 
simply  to  obtain  a  drink  of  the  "ardent,"  in  spite  of  the  law,  on 
Sunday.  A  headquarters  has  been  established  in  a  subterranean 
place,  and  regular  signs  and  pass-words  have  been  devised. 

A  triumph  of  manufacturing  skill  and  ingenuity  has  been 
achieved  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  Monmouthshire.  A  rail- 
way bar  was  rolled  60  feet  in  length,  all  in  one  piece;  and  ad- 
vancing from  this  success,  a  second  bar  iias  been  rolled  85  feet  2 
inches  long,  75  lbs.  to  the  yard,  weighing  altogether  2130  lbs.  It 
is  now  astonishing  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

New  Bedford,  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  numbers  among  its  heavy  tax-payers  twenty-nine  who 
are  worth  $100,000  each,  four  worth  3900,000,  a  lady  worth 
$3oo,ooo,  one  man  who  has  $600,000,  one  worth  $800,(>00,  two 
worth  $1,000,000,  and  any  number  that  can  show  from  $10,000 
to  $100,000. 

Bismuth  has  been  discovered  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky.  The 
metal  is  very  brittle  and  fusible,  and  exhibits  by  the  blow-pipe  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  bismulh.  It  readily  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated nitric  a<  id  to  a  clear  solution.  Muriatic  acid  acts  but 
feebly  upon  it.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  results  in  nearly  pure 
bismuth,  with  only  some  slight  traces  of  zinc  and  iron. 

A  gentleman  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  last  spring  planted 
some  Lima  beans.  Not  being  provided  with  poles,  he  supplied 
their  place  by  planting  in  each  hill  sunflowers,  trimming  up  the 
stalk,  so  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  pole.  For  a  time  all  went 
on  well,  till,  at  length,  the  sunflower  growing  so  much  faster  than 
the  beans,  the  latter  were  absolutely  drawn  up  by  the  roots. 

Balfe,  it  is  said,  is  to  assume  the  Imton  at  the  next  season  of  the 
New  York  Academy ;  probably  the  truth  is  that  negotiations  have 
been  opened  with  him.  Signor  Arditi  has  finished  the  second  act 
of  a  new  opera,  the  Italian  libretto  of  which  is  based  upon  Cooper's 
novel,  The  The  whole  opera  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the 

next  season. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  impose  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
dollars  upon  all  agents  of  foreign  insurance  companies  who  issue 
policies  without  having  complied  with  the  statutes  of  the  State. 
The  above  fine  is  imposed  for  each  offence,  one-half  of  the  sum  re- 
covered goes  to  the  person  furnishing  the  information,  and  the 
balance  to  the  commonwealth. 

Charles  Matthews  is  said  to  be  engaged  at  the  City  of  London 
Theatre  at  the  almost  fabulous  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  week.  This  is  the  same  Charles  Matthews  who,  not 
long  since,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  to  him  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy,  said  that,  "  with  strict  economy,  he 
thought  he  could  live  on  £10,000  a  year." 


.foreign  Sterns. 


The  B  -rlin  sculptor,  Heidel,  has  just  completed  four  colossal 
statu  >s  of  G  ili leo,  Cartesius,  Ottai  von  Guerite,  and  Newton,  for 
the  Mincralogical  Museum. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  intended  to  establish  mrmts  de  piele'  (official 
government  pawnbroker* B  establishments)  in  Constantinople,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  awful  scourge  of  usury  which  desolates 
Turkey. 

Letters  from  the  English  army  before  Sebastopol  relate  tin 
hanging  of  a  Cireek,  who  informed  the  Russians  that  a  storming 
party  would  attack  that  city  on  the  18th  June,  at  3  A.  M.,  and 
thus  caused  the  allies  to  be  defeated. 

Leverrier  is  about  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  observatories  of  Brussels  ami  Paris  by  telegraph  ;  when 
accomplished,  it  will  be  a  test  of  the  accuracy  or  the  determination 
already  m  ule  between  these  two  places  and  Greenwich. 

Vice  Admiral  Dreugcr,  of  the  Sw.-dish  navy,  has  invented  an 
instrument  by  which  the  force  of  the  winds  can  be  measured  with 
great  facility,  and  with  tlft  utmost  exactitude;  and,  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  it  is  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition of  Paris. 

In  return  for  the  splendid  present  sent  by  the  Queen  of  Spain 
to  the  Pope,  his  holiness  has  sent  her  the  skeleton  of  St.  Felix  tho 
martyr.  The  value  of  the  gift,  however,  has  liecn  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  disclosure  that  Spain  has  already  two  veritable  skele- 
tons of  the  same  saint ! 

A  relict  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  found  in  the  recent  death  of 
John  McClintock,  of  Druinear,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  Ireland, 
formerly  sergeant-at-anns  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
loss  of  which  office  he  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £5000  a 
year  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  has  indicated  by  decree  the  suppression 
of  335  monasteries,  inhabited  by  4125  monks  and  1473  nuns. 
Some  other  religious  orders  are  preserved,  including  863  monks 
and  1699  nuns.  The  monks  and  nuns  of  the  suppressed  orders 
will  continue  to  live  each  in  common,  and  each  will  receive  during 
life  a  pension  net  of  £500 — i.  e.,  each  suppressed  monastery  will 
receive  this  amount. 


Senilis  of  (Doli). 


....  Good  is  never  more  effectually  performed  than  when  it  is 
produced  by  slow  degrees. — Du  Mog. 

....  In  France,  one  cannot  triumph  unless  every  one  is  crowned 
in  the  person  of  the  victor. — Hakur. 

.        Men's  judgments  arc  a  parcel  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  things 

outward  do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them  to  suffer  all  alike. 
— Sasjasnaatfe. 

....  ifwedidbut  know  how  little  some  enjoy  of  the  great 
things  that  they  possess,  there  would  not  be  much  envy  in  the 
world. —  Young. 

....  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage, 
is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another  :  therefore,  let  men 
take  heed  of  their  company. — Shaktpeare. 

....  There  is  a  certain  lively  gratitude  which  not  only  acquits 
us  of  the  obligations  we  have  received,  but,  by  paying  what  we 
owe  them,  makes  our  friends  indebted  to  us. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Good-breeding  is  the  result  of  much  good  sense,  some 
good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  with 
a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them. — VlusUrfield. 

....  The  great  commit  almost  as  many  meannesses  as  the  low  ; 
but  they  commit  them  in  the  dark,  and  make  a  parade  of  their 
virtues :  they  remain  great.  Little  men  unfold  their  virtues  in 
the  shade,  and  expose  their  wretchedness  to  the  light:  they  are 
despised. — Hahac. 

....  Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses — as  in  oamps  and  in 
cities — improve  their  talents,  but  impair  their  virtues,  and  strength- 
en their  minds,  but  weaken  their  morals ;  thus,  a  retrocession  in 
the  one  is  too  often  the  price  they  pay  for  a  refinement  in  the 
other. — Co/ton. 

....  Dress  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
Let  any  gentleman  find  himself  with  dirty  boots,  old  suitout,  soiled 
neckcloth,  and  a  general  negligence  of  dress,  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility find  a  corresponding  disposition  to  negligence  of  address. — 
Sir  Jonah  Harrington. 


JJokcr's  Subgct. 

Jellaby  says  that  Jack  is  a  mean  and  impudent  fellow,  always 
cutting  his  best  friends.  Jellaby  means  Jack-knife.  What  a  fel- 
low Jellaby  is,  though. 

Hope,  the  New  York  liquor  dealer,  advertises  his  stock  to  be 
sold  at  auction. 

Hope  for  a  season  bids  the  earth  farewell  n 

Why  is  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  like  a  wandering  mender  of 
kettles  and  pans  who  has  left  off  business  ;  Because  he  was  once 
a  tinker  man  (at  Inkeniiann.) 

The  most  laconic  will  on  record  is  that  of  a  man  who  died  in 
1792.  It  ran  thus  :  "  1  have  nothing ;  1  owe  a  great  deal — the 
rest  I  give  to  the  poor." 

An  indiscreet  man  confided  a  secret  to  another,  and  begged  him 
not  to  repeat  it.  "  It's  all  right,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  will  be  as 
close  as  you  were." 

A  female  school  teacher  in  her  advertisement,  stated  that  she 
was  "  complete  mistress  of' her  own  tongue."  "If  that's  the  case," 
said  a  caustic  old  bachelor,  "  she  can't  ask  too  much  for  her 
services." 

After  the  first  representation  of  Voltaire's  "  Orestes,"  Madame 
Luxembourg  sent  the  author  four  pages  of  criticisms  on  his  piece. 
He  contented  him  with  replying  in  a  simple  line — "  Madame, 
Orestes  is  not  spelt  with  an  II." 

A  phvsician  ordered  one  of  his  patients  to  drink  Seidlitz  waters. 
The  man  made  up  a  wry  face  at  the  suggestion.  "  It  is  only  the 
first  glass  that  is  unpleasant,  '  said  the  doctor.  "  Very  well, 
then,"  answered  the  sick  man,  "  I'll  only  drink  two  second." 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  Times  : 
"  A  young  lady  who  has  received  a  good  education,  can  read  and 
write,  and  is  versed  in  geography,  history,  music,  dancing  anil 
elementary  mathematics,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  respectable  family 
as  a  washer  and  ironer." 

A  gentleman  talking  very  loudly  to  the  Prince  dc  Gue'me'nc'e 
against  Cardinal  Richelieu — "  Take  care,"  said  the  prince  ;  "here 
are  some  of  his  creatures  who  might  hear  you."  The  persons 
alluded  to  were  poor  people  who  came  to  receive  their  usual  al- 
lowances. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being:  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  wetkly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  rome. 

[£/=*  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  rents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  STANDARD  WORKS 

ON 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

T)  IFLE  AND  LIGHT  INFANTRY  TACTICS.  Prepared 
_LV  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  by  or- 
der of  the  War  Department.  By  Col.  W.  J.  Hardee.  U. 
S.  A.  With  numerous  engravings.  2  vols.  ISmo. 
Price.  $2.60. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment With  numerous  engravings.  2  vols.  18mo. 
Price,  $2  50. 

BAYONET  EXERCISE.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment By  George  B.  M'Clcllan.  Captain,  U.  S.  A.  With 
numerous  engravings.    1vol.    12mo.    (In  Press.) 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 
J.  P.  LIPPINCOTT  <t  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
aud  for  sale  by  all  the  Booksellers  of  Boston.    Copies  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price, 
sept  1  3t 

PLEASE  TO  READ  THIS.   

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.— n  ork 
for  all,  and  work  that  will  pay — in  selling  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States, 

OUU  VERY  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  BOOKS 
of  different  kinds. 

Terms,  Catalogues,  etc.,  sent,  prepaid,  on  application 
to  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

aug  25  4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II.  BUTLER  LAINC. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  8m 

I1TERATURE,  ETC. — The  subscriber,  having  re- 
j  sumed  his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
[£7="  LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

M'e  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  sise.  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,   FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty -five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  w  >rk  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Borton. 

LADIES 

ARE  solicited 

TO  USB 

DICK'S 

SPOOL  COTTON. 

ask  por  rr 

WHEN 

SHOPPINO. 

Robert  Loo  vn  &  Co,  51  Dey  Street,  New  York,     june  30 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  LOOI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  60  COIIT- 
LANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  the 
night  soil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

P0UDRETTE  AND  TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  in  the  world  for  grass, 
winter  grain,  garden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  Tapen,  $533  per  ton;  of  Poudrette,  Sfl  50  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  sent,  free  of 
postage,  to  inquirers.    Apply  as  above.      4t       aug  25 

CHARLES    A.  BARRY, 

ARTIST, 

DESI3NER  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN  ON  WOOD. 

2t  6  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON.       sept  1 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proop  Locks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  In  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

ASTONISHING  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  DYER'S 
HEALING  EMBROCATION,  wh.n  applied  to  Cuts, 
Wounds.  Sores,  etc. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON.  tf  june  16 


A.  W.  I,  ADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judgeT  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  TUB 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  1  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WAREK00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 
AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wn> 
lard,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSUAM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Chvrles  Frodsham"s  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled*  his  "New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers  : 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  G.  M.  Thaeher.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 
SIMON  MILLARD, 


mar  31 


9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


N. 


WILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POAVDERS. 


HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  king's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  l.iver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purif ving  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  greatexpense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co., and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  165. 
may  12  eoply  

SWKDISII  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  Sfl.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf  

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO  FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  th«  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published     Price,  3?3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  aud  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eoplim 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of.  KOBKKT  LOO  AN  &.Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of  BUKNIIAM  W ELTON  &  0o.,98  .Milk  St. 

Philadelphia, of.  J.  W.  FAKKELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of  D.  McILVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of.  STELLMAN,  HINKICILS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  D.  H.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m  

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOHN  ANDRKYV,  Diuik.iitsman  and  Enoraveb 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  modemte  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Streot,  Boston.  Reference—  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial.  coptf  may  6 

WILSONS  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

Permanent  Cures  in  all  affections  of  the  throat  and 
lungs  arc  constantly  being  made  by  Wismr's  BAlMm  or 
Wild  Cherry.  Orea't  as  is  its  reputation,  its  works  are 
greater.    Many  physicians  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

AOUEAT  REMEDY  for  all  the  ilia  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
—DYER'S  HEALING  EM  HROCATION. 
sept  1 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 

T1IE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  Y\  HIE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIONED  FOR,  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1.  1S.V>.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  cf  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  (8  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  <  f  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  cf  reading  matter  per  auuuin,  for 

ONE  COLLAR! 

BalLOU's.  Doll  a  n  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  line  whito  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  handsof  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
EI0GKAPEIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agn  cable  com- 
panion tor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  1  omo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete,  in  itself. 

Any  person  onclosirg  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
a  ion  a  ,  or  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  uurivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.         eoptf        jan  13 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients.  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND  OTHER  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  he  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  anv  part  of  the  United  States,  on  tho  receipt 
of  $1,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boyton.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  july  21 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  Is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  alway  s  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense,  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  10      3m      Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phknix  Manufactory  of  H  M.  F.  PRoUT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rookrs  Sc  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  ROnlON  TYPE  FOUNDRY.  Spring  Lank. 

This  Ink  Is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
Its  eoler  and  quality.  lam  jan  6 

-rVYER'S  HEALING  KM  HROCATION— the  most 
X  9  valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  age  for  Rheuma- 


tism, Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sorts,  etc. 
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WILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

FOR  SALE.— A  ton  of  fine  box-wood„large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  euzravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    iWdress  A   I:    this  office.       3t  J  20 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
D  R  A  W I R  (MS  0  0  M  C  0  M  PA  N 1 0  N. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  ami  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
da]  .  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  biles,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  rest  AMERICAN  authors,  and  the  cream 
of  tho  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  witand  humor.  Each  paper  Is  beautifully  iUustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho 
■world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
papcrcntirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
Tiews  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  tiie  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  P3  00 

4  subscribers,  11     tl    10  00 

10        "  "     u    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  oun  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  B  uxof's  Pktorim.,  together,  &4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Comer  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  tin's  country,  ami  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. —  Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  In  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. —  Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Centinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Nrws,  Newport y 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table.— Albany 
Atlas.  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtttcket  Di- 
rectory, H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pineiy,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  (Ms.)  inguurtr. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it. —  Watchman^ 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pace  with  its  rapid  improvement.—  Home 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  ehgantlnthe 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.— Winchester  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wouOerful.  while  the  lirerary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (  Ga.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ehv 
vated,  while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  lie  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak.  Juneau,  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Be/fast,  Me. 

This  is  tbe  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  DOOk. —  Covrier^  New- 
castle, Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people.  —  Herald,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  woodcuts 
erer  executed. — B£puoUeeani  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Acfnts. — f;.  Fit  neb,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  llenrv 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  f-'t.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bogley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  (  ineinnati ;  J.  A.  l.o\  s.  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  con  cr  <  f 
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Kentucky;  Trubner  it  Co.,  V2  Paternoster  Low,  London, 
Agents  fur  Gtltftt  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OI  R  LiMOX. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origiual  tiles,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  piper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  It  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  PAPER  FOR  TU  million,  aud  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
fo  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  U  of  tub 
mammoth  BUS,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers.  14    7  00 

10        »  u     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receivo  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  The  Flao  of  ouu  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M  M  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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UNION  CLUB  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  engraving  below,  drawn  and  executed  expressly  for  us, 
represents  th?  beautiful  new  club  house,  corner  of  the  5th  Ave- 
nue and  21st  Street,  New  York.  It  is  three  stories  high,  without 
counting  the  basement  and  attic.  The  building  extends  64  feet 
on  5th  Avenue,  and  120  feet  on  21st  Street,  the  entrance  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  on  the  latter  street.  From  a  vestibule,  after 
entering,  you  perceive  two  spacious  halls  running  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  with  graceful  arcades,  the  whole  painted  in  har- 
monious colors.  The  grand  staircase  opposite  the  entrance  is  of 
black  walnut,  highly  polished.  The  reading-room  is  22  by  59 
feet,  anil  the  drawing-room,  a  magnificent  apartment,  34  by  56 
feet,  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building.  The  reception-rooms 
and  office  are  elegant  and  appropriately  decorated.  The  second 
story  is  devoted  to  card-rooms,  private  dining-rooms,  library, 
drawing  and  governor's  rooms.  The  hall  of  this  story  runs 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  and  is  decorated  with  columns  and 
arches.  The  third  story  is  sub-divided  into  private  rooms,  clerk's 
room,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms.    One  of  the  billiard  rooms  is 


35  by  36  feet ;  and  in  this  story  also  is  an  abundant  supply  ot 
Croton  water.  The  attic  is  devoted  to  bed  and  store-rooms.  A 
spiral  stone  staircase  runs  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  In  the 
basement  are  kitchens,  laundries,  housekeeper's  and  private  rooms, 
and  other  apartments  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  establishment.  The  fagade  is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
attempts  in  this  country.  The  building  is  altogether  very  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  high.  The  front  of  the  first  story  is  decorated  with 
coupled  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  rich  entablatures,  and 
resting  on  the  basement.  The  wall  is  faced  with  rustic  ashlar 
and  the  windows  are  round-headed,  ornamented  witli  architraves 
and  sculptured  keystones.  The  centre  window  has  Ionic  columns 
on  each  side,  with  an  arcbivolt  resting  on  the  entablature,  and  two 
isolated  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  broken  entablature  and 
pedestals,  on  which  rest  splendid  vases.  The  second  story  orna- 
ment; round  the  windows  rest  on  continuous  pedestals  and  con- 
soles, hearing  cornices  with  carved  pediments.  The  third  story 
architraves  and  pilasters  rest  upon  a  continuous  sill  course  and 
consoles,  bearing  triangular  pediments.    The  whole  is  surmounted 


by  a  rich,  massive  cornice,  with  splendid  frieze  elaborate  in  detail 
The  front  we  have  just  described  is  that  on  5th  Avenue.  The 
front  on  21st  Street  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  centre  one  is 
similar  to  the  5th  Avenue  front,  with  the  exception  that  in  place 
of  the  centre  opening  on  the  first  story  being  a  window,  it  is  the 
entrance,  with  a  broad  stoop  leading  to  it.  The  side  parts  have 
triple  windows,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  The 
angles  are  adorned  with  rustic  groins,  reaching  from  the  entabla- 
ture over  the  first  story  up  to  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  building 
The  who'c  of  the  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
now  a  favorite  in  our  constructions,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs 
Thomas  &  Son,  architects,  on  whom  it  reflects  the  highest  credit 
No  one  can  fail  to  remark,  how  rapidly,  in  our  great  cities,  mag- 
nificent and  commodious  edifices,  like  that  before  us,  arc  taking 
the  place  of  tasteless,  unomamented  and  inconvenient  structures. 
Our  architects  seem  to  be  solving  the  problem  presented  by  the 
union  of  fitness  and  beauty,  and  the  structures  erected  at  the  pres- 
ent day  evince  the  happy  combination  of  taste  and  fitness  to  a 
degree  hitherto  undeveloped. 
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[Written  for  Rnllou's  notorial  ] 

IPAIEifflCDEriBa 

— on, — 

Tin:  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE    OF   OUR  DAY. 

DT  AUGLSTIXE  J.  II.  IJUGANNE. 

CHAPTER  L 

TUB  O.VMIXG-IIOI.'SB. 

What  were  tlie  thoughts  of  the  silent  anil  sombre-looking  man, 
who,  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  which  completely  shaded  his 
bronzed  face,  was  leaning  against  a  tree  in  the  street  Alameda  of 
Mexico,  watching,  as  it  appeared,  the  thickly  curtained  windows 
of  a  large  mansion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  might  not  cer- 
tainly he  revealed  through  his  compressed  lip  and  lowering  eye. 
That  his  meditations  were  not  of  a  quiet  cast  was  evident  from  a 
start  or  shudder  which  at  times  seemed  to  pervade  his  frame,  hut 
whether  such  movement  resulted  from  anger,  fear,  or  impatience, 
was  difficult  to  surmise.  Perhaps  the  man  communed  with  mem- 
ories of  past  life,  perhaps  reflections  concerning  the  future  agitated 
his  mind  ;  hut  whatever  might  he  the  course  or  tenor  of  his  men- 
tal operations,  they  did  not  certainly  prevent  his  keeping  a  fixed 
eye  upon  both  doors  and  windows  of  the  house  before  mentioned, 
which  was  one  of  the  old,  heavy-walled  and  turrcted  buildings 
that  preserve  the  associations  of  Spanish  rule  as  well  as  Spanish 
architecture. 

Many  groups  and  individuals  passed  the  solitary  gazer,  some 
leaving  or  entering  the  house  that  engaged  his  attention,  and  as 
often  as  the  great  entrance  door  fell  back  upon  its  hinges,  the 
muffled  watcher  would  bend  his  penetrating  glanco  upon  the 
opening,  as  if  to  scrutinize  the  interior  and  discover  the  object  of 
his  search.  Some  there  were  on  whom  his  regards  fell  who  seem- 
ed to  be  familiar,  and  returned  his  look  with  a  glance  of  recogni- 
tion, but  none  stayed  to  greet  him  further,  either  repelled  by  his 
gloomy  deportment,  or  undesirous  of  any  colloquy ;  yet  more 
than  one  turned  the  head  after  passing  him,  and  hurriedly  sought 
to  catch  another  glimpse  of  his  features,  whether  from  simple  cu- 
riosity or  other  motive  it  might  be  hard  to  conjecture.  On  his 
part,  however,  a  single  glance  seemed  to  suffice  for  an  examin- 
ation of  the  passers-by,  and  neither  grandee  nor  leper  encountered 
a  second  expression  of  the  bright,  searching  eyes  which  sought 
some  object  only  known  to  their  mysterious  owner. 

It  doubtless  appeared  sufficiently  strange  to  those  who  observed 
the  watchful  demeanor  of  the  man,  why,  if  he  desired  to  behold 
some  person  then  within  the  mansion,  he  did  not  at  onco  enter 
with  the  persons  who  constantly  passed  within  the  broad  arched 
door;  as  none  who  knew  aught  of  the  capital  but  was  aware  that 
the  ancient  house  was  now  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  patron- 
saint  of  Mexican  worship,  the  blind-eyed  dame  Fortuna.  Indeed, 
there  wero  many  among  those  who  appeared  to  recognize  the 
watcher,  who  knew  likewise  that  he  was  no  lukewarm  courtier  of 
the  fickle  lady,  and  that  the  mansion  which  he  scrutinized  was  no 
stranger  to  his  footsteps.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time,  he 
evinced  no  intention  of  tempting  the  uncertain  chances  of  the 
interior,  but  patiently  maintained  his  post  beside  the  tree,  by  turns 
shifting  his  gaze  from  door  to  window  of  the  edifice,  within  which, 
at  this  hour,  the  dangerous  charms  of  monte"  were  fascinating  a 
hundred  eager  devotees. 

Thus  an  hour  or  more  passed  on,  and  the  street,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stranger's  vigil,  had  presented  rather  a 
lively  appearance  from  the  continually  approaching  passengers, 
though  the  time  was  late  at  night,  began  to  grow  lonely,  and 
echoed  only  fitfully  to  the  quick  tread  of  some  belated  pedestrian, 
hurrying  homeward.  The  watcher,  it  was  manifest,  began  to 
grow  restless,  and  twice  or  thrice  left  his  position  at  the  tree,  to 
pass  and  repass  the  gaming-house,  muttering  as  he  did  so,  a  low 
oath  or  an  expression  of  impatience.  At  last,  however,  while  his 
gaze  rested  upon  the  door,  as  if  he  were  half  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  at  once  to  enter  the  mansion,  a  sudden  stream 
of  light  Hashed  out  upon  the  walk,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  de- 
scended the  heavy  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  pavement. 

"  It  is  he — it  is  Falcone  !"  muttered  the  muffled  watcher,  and 
at  once  crossed  the  street  towards  the  person  whom  he  sought. 

Apparently,  however,  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  reception 
which  he  was  to  meet  from  the  other,  for  his  form  was  vet 
wrapped  closely  with  his  mantle,  when  the  new-comer  suddenly 
threw  himself  roughly  forward,  and  before  a  movement  could  be 
made  by  the  individual  assailed,  grasped  him  savagely  by  the 
throat  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

The  muffled  watcher  was  a  man,  from  appearance,  not  easily 
startled  or  thrown  off  his  guard — nevertheless,  the  attack  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  for  the  moment  ho  felt  himself,  com- 
pelled to  yield,  whilst  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  was  immediately 
pressed  against  his  forehead,  and  nn  agitated  voice  muttered 
hoarsely  in  his  ear : 

"  Your  purse,  scnor  I" 

"  Take  your  hand  from  my  throat  and  your  pistol  from  my 
head,  and  we  will  consider,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Quick — your  purse  or  you  die  1    I  am  a  desperate  man  !" 

"  A  ruined  gamester — ha,  senor  !'•'  cried  the  assailed.  "  Come, 
come,  I  am  your  friend,  and  my  purse  is  yours,  Senor  Falcone  I" 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  foot-pad,  starting  and  removing  his  hold, 
while  the  other  rose  to  his  feet,  "  you  know  me  •"  Then,  endeav- 
oring to  regain  the  advant.-.ge  he  had  resigned,  he  continued 
quickly,  "  but  you  shall  die." 

"  Not  to  fast,  my  very  good  friend.    I  know  you  for  a  bravo 


man,  a  reckless  gamester,  and  this  time  for  a  gentleman  of  my 
own  cloth,  with  whom  I  should  be  pleased  to  drink  a  glas3  of 
wine  to  our  better  Acquaintance,  Senor  Falcone." 
"And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name — " 

"At  your  service,  senor.  And  now,"  said  the  stranger,  adjust- 
ing his  collar  with  a  movement  at  once  self-possessed  and  grace- 
ful, "  as  you  have  not  blown  my  brains  out  so  suddenly  us  ap- 
peared to  be  your  design  a  moment  since,  allow  me  to  be  your 
banker." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  a  heavy  purse  from  his  breast-pocket,  and 
tendered  it  to  his  late  assailant. 

"  I  ask  pardon  I  Many  thanks!"  returned  the  latter,  "  I  remain 
your  debtor  very  gratefully,  only  asking  that  I  may  know  to 
whom  I  am  indebted." 

"  All  that  in  good  time.  For  the  present,  bo  content,  Senor 
Falcone,  not  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  as  we  say  in 
Spain." 

"  Oho  !  you  arc  then  no  Mexican  ?" 

"  You  are  very  quick  at  conclusions,  senor.  Well,  let  us  part, 
for  I  perceive  that  you  have  a  mind  to  empty  your  purse  once 
more  at  monte',  and  I  have  other  business  on  hand.  But  you  will 
meet  me  again,  scnor." 

"  Gladly,  if  you  will  but  say  when  and  where." 

"  To-morrow,  at  sunset,  in  the  botanic  garden.  You  will  be 
there,  and  we  shall  become  better  acquainted." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,"  answered  the  gambler,  warmly  grasping  the 
hand  which  was  extended  to  him,  and  then  turning  toward  the 
threshold  of  the  gaming-house,  from  which  he  had  so  recently 
rushed  forth,  a  despairing  bankrupt. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  jalousied  door  of  the  mansion  was 
dashed  violently  open,  and  a  young  man,  whose  countenance 
appeared  ghastly  pale  in  the  sudden  light,  staggered  down  the 
steps. 

"  Another  victim  !"  cried  the  stranger,  with  n  laugh.  •  "  But, 
unluckily,  I  have  Rat  another  purse." 

Falcone  uttered  a  cry,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  new  comer.  He 
darted  quickly  forward,  and  had  half  ascended  the  wide  stone 
6tcps,  when  a  sharp,  ringing  report  broke  the  night's  stillness,  a 
bright  Hash  illumined  for  a  moment  the  street,  and  a  dull  sound 
echoed  upon  the  pavement,  as  the  body  of  a  dead  man  rolled 
down  the  steps. 

"  Shot  himself!"  cried  Falcone,  with  an  oath. 

"Another  victim  to  montc'.'"  mutteredt  he  other  personage  ;  and 
then,  as  tho  noise  of  hurrying  feet  approached,  he  seized  the  arm 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  hurried  him  from  tho  spot. 

"  Come  with  me — monte'  is  ended  for  tho  night." 

Whv  should  it  not  be  ?  It  had  made  a  robber  and  a  suicide  in 
the  short  space  of  ton  minutes. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SUICIDE'S  IIOIIB. 

Among  the  variously  attired  and  odd  looking  persons  attracted 
toward  the  gaming-house  in  the  street  Alameda,  by  the  sudden 
report  of  a  pistol-shot,  might  havo  been  noticed  one,  whoso  exte- 
rior presented  certainly  as  strange  an  appearance  as  did  that 
of  any. 

This  individual  was  apparelled  in  garments  which  seemed  to 
have  derived  their  origin  in  divers  parts  of  creation,  albeit  notice- 
able neither  for  elegance  nor  costliness.  A  broad-brimmed  palm- 
leaf  hat  slouched  over  his  countenance,  with  a  swaggering  sort  of 
air,  and  a  brownish-white  linen  coat,  lamentably  tattered,  drag- 
gled from  his  shoulders.  Tight  fitting  breeches  of  yellow  nankeen 
cotton,  with  parti-colored  woolen  stockings  of  Mexican  amplitude 
drawn  over  them,  completed  his  singular  attire,  and  he  inarched 
forward  with  the  rest  of  tho  crowd  with  as  careless  a  step  as  if  he 
trod  land  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Conquest. 

But  no  one  who  glanced  twice  at  this  person  (and  there  were 
many  who  did  so),  would  have  been  so  far  deceived  as  to  fancy 
him  a  Mexican  ;  for  there  was  an  expression  about  his  actions  and 
manner  that  stamped  him  unmistakably  as  a  native  of  that  am- 
bitious region  whose  representatives  are  found  wherever  the  wind 
blows  or  light  penetrates,  but  whose  actual  localities  are  embraced 
in  a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles  around  Bunker  Hill  monument. 

It  was  a  Yankee — full  blooded,  with  that  restless  and  inquis- 
itive life  which  constrains  its  possessors  "  to  and  fro,"  in  the  great 
action  of  all  the  world — that  life  which  explores,  calculates,  solves 
schemes,  propels,  invents  and  improves,  upon  all  customs, 
chances,  riddles,  enterprises  and  measures,  that  ever  have  or  ever 
will  occupy  the  whole  world — "and  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Jake  Duscnbury  was  a  Yankee,  and  he  was  in  Mexico,  and  in 
tho  street  Alameda  when  the  wretched  suicide,  who  had  staked 
and  lost  his  life  on  the  terrible  chances  of  monte',  fell  from  tho 
steps  of  the  gaming-house.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  present  con- 
cerning our  North  American  hero. 

Borne  along  in  the  crowd  that  pressed  forward  to  the  spot 
where,  rigid  in  the  embrace  of  death,  the  poor  suicide  lay  in  a 
pool  of  his  own  blood,  Jake  Dusenhury  soon  reached  the  door  of 
the  gaming-house.  The  confused  noise  of  exclamations  and  hur- 
rying feet,  the  lights  flashing  over  the  many-colored  garments  of 
the  motley  throng,  presented  a  scone  both  novel  and  striking  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stranger,  and  pushing  lustily  forward  to  gain  a 
position  from  which  he  could  behold  the  cause  of  excitement,  he 
soon  found  himself  close  t>  the  balustraded  steps,  and  directly 
opposite  the  body  of  monte''s  victim. 

The  dead  gambler  lay  upon  his  face,  his  garments  saturated 
with  the  crimson  flood  that  dyed  the  pavement,  streaming  from 
his  shattered  forehead  ;  and  as  one  of  the  crowd  stooped  and 
raised  his  inanimate  form,  the  light  of  a  torch  flashed  upon  his 


face.    Jake  Dusenhury  bent  forward,  and  saw  that  it  was  no 

Mexican  countenance. 

The  blue  eyes,  clouded  with  the  film  of  death,  the  fair  complex- 
ion, slightly  shaded  by  deep  masses  of  flaxen  hair,  proclaimed  at 
once  that  the  suicide  was  of  Saxon  origin.  One  hand  still 
clutched  the  instrument  of  self-murder,  and  the  other  was  pressed 
tightly  to  the  (old  bosom.  Duscnbury  advanced,  and  stooping 
beside  the  body,  loosened  the  rigid  gripe  of  the  closed  fingers. 

A  locket  of  gold  was  held  firmly  between  those  fingers,  as  if 
clasped  in  the  last  spasm.  Tho  hand,  as  the  Yankee  lifted  it, 
seemed  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  treasured  token — a  miniature, 
upon  the  golden  back  of  which,  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  Duscnbu- 
ry  beheld  inscribed  a  single  line,  and  that  revealed  perchance  a 
history  of  woe. 

*'  To  my  brother.    Nsv  Orleans,  July  1,  1845." 

"  He  is  my  countryman  I"  cried  tho  Yankee,  raising  the  man- 
gled head  of  tho  suicide  from  the  pavement,  and  looking  round 
upon  tho  group  of  dark-eyed  Mexicans,  who  at  onco  comprehend- 
ed the  feeling  that  led  to  the  action.  Three  or  four  of  them  im- 
mediately stooped  beside  the  body,  and  raising  it  gently  in  their 
arms,  prepared  to  assist  in  bearing  it  to  the  dead-house. 

In  Mexico,  the  occurrence  of  a  suicide  or  assassination  is  not 
so  rare  an  event  as  to  create  much  consternation  or  wonder.  In- 
deed, save  in  peculiar  instances,  a  catastrophe  like  this  may  take 
place  without  seriously  breaking  in  upon  the  usual  routine  of 
business  or  amusement.  Consequently,  though  the  suddenness 
of  the  young  man's  death,  and  the  obviousness  of  ill  luck  at  play 
being  its  occasion,  afforded  some  food  for  speculation  and  discus- 
sion among  the  lookers-on,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Jake  Dusen- 
bury's  was  the  only  breast  that  throbbed  with  sincere  regret.  On- 
ly the  humble  Yankee  felt  that  in  the  cold  weight  he  was  aiding 
to  sustain,  was  once  enshrined  a  living  and  immortal  spirit.  Only 
poor  Duscnbury  really  sorrowed,  for  ho  reflected  that  the  dead 
man  was  his  countryman,  and,  like  himself,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land. 

The  sombre  procession  hurried  to  the  nearest  guard-house,  there 
to  make  deposition  in  reference  to  the  finding  of  the  bodv — for 
which  purpose  the  inmates  of  the  gambling-house  were  also  sum- 
moned. A  short  examination  elicited  the  brief  story  of  the  lost 
one.  He  was  known  to  be  a  young  American — a  stranger,  for 
some  time  resident  in  the  capital.  What  was  his  name,  or  what 
his  vocation,  could  not  bo  so  easily  learned  ;  but  his  residence 
was  ascertained  from  an  entry  on  his  tablets,  and  thither,  with 
Dusenhury  as  its  only  mourner,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was 
ordered  to  be  conveyed. 

And  thus,  while  the  night  woro  on,  and  the  streets  grew  silent 
and  deserted,  the  victim  of  monte  was  borne  to  his  home — or  tho 
house  which  had  been  designated  as  the  late  residence  of  tho  un- 
happy young  man.  It  was  in  a  retired  quarter  of  tho  city,  and 
was  a  dwelling  of  modest  exterior,  standing  apart  from  others  in 
the  street.  Jake  Dusenhury  knocked  at  the  narrow  door,  wliich, 
after  a  while,  was  opened  by  an  old  negro,  who,  as  he  beheld  a 
group  of  men  disclosed  in  tho  dim  light,  uttered  a  hasty  exclama- 
tion in  a  language  recognized  at  once  by  the  Yankee  as  his  own. 

"  Come  down  here,"  said  Dusenhury,  beckoning  to  the  black, 
who  evidently  hesitated  before  descending  the  few  stone  steps  from 
the  threshold  which  he  occupied. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  clouds  which,  during  tho  evening,  had 
overspread  the  sky,  were  parted  by  the  full  moon,  and  a  stream 
of  light  suddenly  fell  upon  tho  face  and  figure  of  the  corpse.  The 
negro  saw  it,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry  of  terror,  rushed  down  tho 
steps.  Then  he  paused  a  moment  with  a  stupified  nir,  gazing 
upon  the  blood-stained  burthen  which  had  been  deposited  by  its 
rude  bearers  upon  the  flagging,  and  then,  with  a  long  and  almost 
heart-broken  wail,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  beside  it. 

"  O,  massa !  massa  Charley !  O  Lord  I  Massa  is  dead — 
dead  I"  cried  the  poor  black,  clasping  his  arms  around  the  body, 
and  rocking  his  own  framo  to  and  fro.  "  O,  my  dear  massa 
Charley  is  murdered  I" 

"  Who  was  your  massa  ?"  asked  Duscnbury,  in  a  low  voice. 

But  the  negro  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  aught  save  the 
fearful  spectacle  before  him.  He  still  moaned  and  essayed  to  lift 
the  body  in  his  arms,  crying,  in  agonizing  tones  : 

"  Murdered — Massa  Charley  murdered  !  O,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Massa 's  dead  und  gone  I" 

At  length  Dusenhury  succeeded  in  arresting  his  attention,  and 
sought  a  reply  to  his  question,  which  .the  negro  endeavored  to 
afford,  though  his  words  wore  so  broken  by  sobs,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly intelligible.  And  before,  indeed,  nny  definite  information  could 
bo  elicited  from  tho  agitated  slave,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  a 
new  incident  added  terrible  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  door  of  the  house  had  been  left  open  by  the  black,  in  his 
hurried  movement  on  recognizing  the  body  of  his  master ;  mid 
now,  suddenly  as  the  old  servant  renewed  his  lamentations,  a  rush 
was  heard  through  the  interior  of  the  hall,  and  a  large  dog  of  tho 
Newfoundland  breed  bounded  over  the  threshold,  down  the  steps, 
and  with  a  loud  bark,  leaped  upon  tho  breast  of  the  suicide.  Tho 
Mexicans  standing  near,  shrieked  and  fled  away,  conceiving,  in 
their  superstitious  fear,  that  it  was  no  mortal  thing  they  beheld  ; 
and  the  animal,  placing  his  fore  paws  upou  the  bosom  of  the 
corpse,  raised  its  head,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  prolonged  und 
dismal  howl. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  indeed.  Stretched  upon  the  pavement, 
lay  the  unfortunate  suicide,  his  garments  saturated  with  blood, 
his  features,  ghastly  and  rigid,  upturned  in  the  moonlight.  Kneel- 
ing beside  him,  and  wildly  tearing  his  grizzled  locks  in  tho  vehe- 
mence of  his  sorrow,  was  the  old  negro,  sounding  his  monotonous 
waihng  cry.  And,  erect  upon  the  corpse,  his  head  thrown  back, 
and  the  frightful  howl  proceeding  incessantly  from  his  massy 
throat,  appeared  the  dog  that  had  recognized  the  presence  of  deuthj 
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Dusenbury,  though  stout  hearted  enough,  could  not  look  calm- 
ly upon  the  spectacle.  He  dashed  his  rough  hand  across  his  eves, 
scattering  a  sudden  gush  of  tears,  as  lie  turned  toward  the  door. 
What  beheld  he  there,  causing  him  to  start  back  so  suddenly  ? 

A  maiden — fair  as  an  angel — stood  upon  the  threshold.  Clad 
in  a  long  robe  of  white,  one  small  hand  pressed  upon  her  bosom, 
whilst  the  other  upheld  a  taper,  which  cast  its  slanting  rays  upon 
the  group  below,  she  stood  as  if  paralyzed — her  straining  gaze 
centered  upon  the  body  of  the  suicide. 

It  seemed  that  this  maiden  could  not  realize  the  entire  horror  of 
the  scene  before  her.  Her  heart  throbbed  not — her  eyes  wcro 
meaningless. 

But,  suddenly,  as  if  forced  from  her  by  some  great  spasm,  a 
wild  cry  broke  fearfully  upon  the  night  air — a  cry  so  agonizing, 
so  heart-piercing,  that  it  smote  like  a  dagger-stroko  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  listening  Yankee.  Then,  with  a  bound,  the  maiden 
reached  the  corpse,  and  fell  senseless  beside  it,  her  fair  cheek  pil- 
lowed upon  the  cold  brow  of  the  dead. 

And  there  they  lay  together — brother  and  sister — a  sight  which 
might  have  moved  the  grief  of  a  savage ;  whilst  the  negro,  with 
clasped  hands,  swayed  to  and  fro,  murmuring  his  broken  excla- 
mations, and  the  dog  howled  to  the  night  the  requiem  of  his  self- 
slain  master. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GABRIEL  FALCONE. 

When  Falcone  the  gamester  was  hurried  away  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  street  Alameda,  by  the  new-formed  and  mysterious 
acquaintance  on  whom  he  had  made  the  attempt  at  robbery,  ho 
presented,  in  the  dim  light  that  struggled  through  the  masses  of 
gray  clouds  which  filled  the  heavens,  an  appearance  that  denoted 
great  internal  emotion.  His  face  was  ashy  white,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  violently,  as  ho  obeyed  the  impetus  with  which  the 
stranger  urged  him  forward. 

"  What,  comrade  !  you  are  not  frightened,  I  hope,  that  you 
shake  so  loosely  ?  Thank  your  good  stars,  senor,  that  it  is  not 
yourself,  instead  of  another,  who  lies  stark  dead  before  yonder 
gaming-house." 

"Dead!  dead!  0,  horror  !  I  looked  not  for  that!"  murmured 
Falcone,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  just  witnessed.   "  I  thought  not  of  that!" 

"  What  troubles  you,  Senor  Falcone  V  asked  his  companion, 
as  he  essayed  to  steady  the  gambler,  whose  form  rocked  to  and 
fro,  like  one  stricken  with  ague.  "  Knew  you  yon  rash  fool,  that 
his  fate  moves  you  so  nearly?" 

"  I  swear  by  all  the  saints,  it  was  not  my  work,"  exclaimed  the 
gambler,  frantically,  and  apparently  heedless  of  the  other's  query. 
"  'Twas  his  own  act !    /  killed  him  not !" 

And  with  another  wild  oath,  Falcone  wrested  his  arm  from  that 
of  the  stranger,  and  flung  it  above  his  head,  while  froth  rose  to 
his  lips  and  an  insane  light  glittered  in  his  eyes.  His  compan- 
ion saw  that  a  mystery  of  which  he  knew  nothing  was  connected 
with  the  awful  episode  that  had  transpired  in  the  street  Alameda, 
but  he  knew  that  to  fathom  the  secret  it  were  better  to  refrain  from 
all  interrogatories  until  the  fierceness  of  Falcone's  paroxysm 
should  be  exhausted. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  gambler's  frenzied  excitement 
suddenly  abated,  and  gave  place  to  a  demeanor  of  almost  child- 
ish weakness.  His  incoherent  exclamations  and  violent  gestures 
were  succeeded  by  a  moaning  feebleness  of  utterance  ;  and  pres- 
ently, sinking  upon  the  steps  of  a  house  near  which  they  now 
halted,  he  seemed  about  to  lose  the  power  of  speech  and  motion. 
His  companion  saw  that  the  strong  body  was  overcomo  by  the 
greater  strength  of  a  disordered  mind. 

In  truth  the  night  had  been  one  of  delirium  to  this  wretched 
young  man.  At  the  gaming  table,  where  he  had  staked  and  lost 
his  last  dollar,  he  had  quaffed  deep  draughts  of  fiery  wine,  which, 
coupled  with  the  exhilaration  of  play,  had,  previously  to  his  meet- 
ing with  the  stranger,  operated  with  fearful  effect  upon  his  brain  ; 
and  the  subsequent  bloody  spectacle,  of  which  he  had  so  closely 
been  a  witness,  appeared  to  have  maddened  his  intellect  to  the 
last  point.  And  now,  as  his  astute  companion  had  foreseen,  the 
subsidence  of  the  paroxysm  left  him  nearly  imbecile  in  mind  and 
body. 

"  My  friend — this  is  no  place  for  you.    Come  on  with  me  !" 

The  stranger,  as  he  spoke,  drew  the  hand  of  his  companion,  to 
awake  him  from  the  stupor  into  which  ho  appeared  rapidly  sink- 
ing. Falcone  raised  his  dim  eyes,  and  essayed  to  speak,  but  his 
lips  barely  moved,  without  giving  breath  to  an  audible  sound. 
Then  the  stranger  bent  down,  and  embracing  the  young  man's 
waist  with  his  vigorous  arm,  lifted  him  at  once  from  the  steps, 
ond  thus  sustaining  him,  resumed  his  course  through  the  now 
silent  and  deserted  streets  of  Mexico. 

After  traversing  several  squares,  the  singular  conductor  of  Fal- 
cone paused  at  the  entrance  of  an  antiquated  but  substantial 
house,  standing  back  some  distance  from  the  thoroughfare,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  growth  of  large  trees.  Into  the  door-way  of 
this  mansion,  which  was  wide  open,  the  mysterious  stranger  led 
his  nearly  unconscious  charge. 

A  shaded  lamp  burned  within  a  recess  in  the  hall,  and  near  by, 
upon  an  oaken  stand,  was  a  small  bell,  which  the  master  of  the 
house,  for  such  the  unknown  now  appeared  to  be,  rang  violently, 
summoning  suddenly  a  dark-featured  servant  from  a  couch  where 
he  had  been  sleeping. 

"  Have  an  apartment  made  ready  at  once  for  this  gentleman," 
said  the  master,  waving  his  hand. 

The  man  disappeared,  and  the  stranger,  leading  Falcone  to  the 
couch,  seated  himself  beside  him,  watching  the  expression  of  the 
gambler's  face  in  the  light  of  the  solitary  lamp. 


But  the  distortions  and  wild  uneasiness  that  had  marked  Fal- 
cone's features  while  under  the  influence  of  the  paroxysm,  how- 
ever caused,  which  had  seized  him  in  the  street,  were  now  replaced 
by  a  stolid,  apathetic  bhmkness  of  countenance,  that  indicated'the 
depression  of  all  feeling  under  deep  intoxication.  Ills  head 
drooped  Blackly  from  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  his  limbs  revealed  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
young  man's  energies. 

Presently  the  dark-visaged  servant  re  appeared,  and,  with  his 
master's  assistance,  conveyed  the  insensible  Falcone  to  an  inner 
chamber,  where  he  was  laid  upon  a  comfortable  bed.  Then,  as 
the  servant  retired,  and  the  stertorous  breathing  of  the  ruined 
gambler  gave  evidence  that  he  was  completely  wrapped  in  drunk- 
en stupor,  the  strange  master  of  the  house  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  and  contemplated  his  unconscious  guest  with  a  smile 
of  singular  meaning. 

"  Gabriel  Falcone  I"  he  muttered,  a  dark  cloud  flitting  over  his 
face,  as  his  compressed  lips  told  of  the  working  of  some  strong 
passion  within,  "  Gabriel  Falcone  !  I  have  long  sought,  and  have 
now  found  thee  !  Your  mother,  Gabriel,  betrayed  me — and  I  for- 
got not — neither  forgive  !  Therefore,  Gabriel  F aleone,  I  have  you 
now  in  mv^jower." 

Thus  the  man  muttered,  with  the  evil  smile  playing  around  bis 
lips.  But  the  next  moment  a  thoughtful  expression  returned  to 
his  countenance. 

"  117/o  was  this  suicide  ?"  he  murmured,  half  aloud.  "  And  why 
should  his  death  affect  this  young  Falcone  so  powerfully?  Here 
is  a  mystery  which  I  must  fathom.  But — to  morrow — to-morrow  ! 
There  is  time  enough.    Falcone  is  securely  mine  !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

UNCLE  AND  NEPHEW. 

During  the  same  hours  of  night  in  which  were  transpiring  the 
scenes  related  in  our  previous  chapters,  the  common  tragedy  of 
death  was  taking  place  in  many  streets  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  not 
perhaps  accompanied  with  violence  and  crime,  but  in  the  natural 
course  of  human  dissolution.  Indeed,  what  day  or  night,  what 
hour  or  minute,  can  we  fancy  as  free  from  the  visitation  of 
the  dread  monarch  of  decay  ?  Whether  he  come  robed  in  the 
crimson  garments  of  war,  or  in  the  yellow  drapery  of  pestilence 
— whether  he  breathe  icily  upon  the  young  cheek  of  beauty,  or 
stifle  the  short  breath  of  reverend  ago  with  his  nightmare  em- 
brace, still  is  death  omnipresent,  entering  and  departing  where  he 
lists,  no  man  knowing  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  his  approach. 

But  in  the  passage  of  a  good  spirit  from  its  earthly  habitation 
there  is  in  truth  no  reality  of  gloom.  Tho  wearied  sojourner  of 
many  years  upon  earth,  whose  life  hath  reached  its  natural  ter- 
mination, feels  not,  if  he  be  fitting  to  die,  that  aught  of  bitterness 
is  in  the  cup  which  he  drinks,  and  the  o'crladen  child  of  sorrow 
cannot  but  welcome  that  blessed  transition  wherein  he  lays  down 
forever  the  burden  of  mortal  endurance,  and  soars  upward  to  tho 
realms  of  light,  gloriously  plumed  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 

Such  a  being  was  now  sweetly  composing  his  tired  senses  to 
the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking — such  a  spirit,  "  trembling, 
hoping,  lingering,"  upon  the  threshold  of  two  worlds,  still  lay 
garbed  in  human  form  upon  a  couch  near  the  open  window  of  a 
chamber  overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  government  palace  in 
Mexico.  It  was  an  aged  man,  with  a  broad  and  scarcely  wrinkled 
brow,  over  which  curled  a  few  thin  locks  of  silvery  white.  His 
eyes  were  bright,  and  quiet  in  their  gaze,  and  tho  assurance  of  a 
blessed  hereafter  shone  eloquently  through  them,  imparting  a 
calmness  and  peace  to  tho  whole  appearance  of  the  dying  man, 
which  was  lovely  and  inspiring  to  behold.  One  white,  thin  hand 
clasped  that  sacred  volume  which  imparts  so  much  of  happiness 
to  the  dying  Christian,  and  the  other  rested  lovingly  upon  the 
breast  of  a  young  man  who  knelt  beside  the  bed,  his  face  upturn- 
ed, and  his  cheek  wet  with  tears  which  gushed  thick  and  fast  from 
his  largo  dark  eyes. 

The  window  of  the  apartment,  as  wo  havo  said,  looked  out 
upon  the.  national  gardens,  but  the  house  itself  was  no  part  of 
the  neighboring  palace.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  plain  and 
humble  dwelling,  fronting  upon  a  narrow  street  near  the  Alame- 
da, but  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  its  rear  windows  over- 
looking the  public  grounds  and  that  portion  of  tho  gardens  that 
stretched  farthest  from  the  mansion  of  the  president.  The  room 
in  which  tho  old  man  lay  dying,  was  neatly  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished, but  with  no  pretension  to  ornament,  if  we  except  a  few 
ancient  paintings  upon. tho  walls,  and  many  maps  of  foreign 
countries  disposed  thickly  on  every  side.  A  library  of  books, 
which  occupied  a  large  closet  opposite  the  single  window,  and  an 
oval  tabic  strewn  with  papers,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  a 
small  orrery  and  a  pair  of  globes,  announced  the  studious  charac- 
ter of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment,  and  it  was  furthermore  ev- 
ident, from  the  countenances  of  both  the  old  and  young  man,  that 
more  than  common  intellects  were  possessed  by  each.  At  the 
present  hour,  however,  intellect,  save  as  it  sustained  the  higher 
philosophy  of  piety,  was  forgotten  in  the  promptings  of  affection. 
The  heart  was  ascendant  when  near  that  bed  of  death,  and  as- 
serted its  beautiful  supremacy  in  the  tender  interchange  of  feeling 
which  now  made  pleasant  even  the  grief  of  separation, 

"Weep  not,  Alonzo,"  murmured  the  old  man,  gently  pressing 
the  youth's  breast,  thus  drawing  him  closer  to  his  own  bosom. 
"  Weep  not,  for  you  have  years  of  happiness  before  you.  Calmly 
do  I  depart,  for  I  know  that  the  principles  of  goodness  arc  firmly 
implanted  in  the  nature  of  him  whom  I  have  cherished  in  life  as 
the  child  of  my  old  age.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  sometimes  con- 
jectured, my  son,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  permitted  to  revisit 
the  friends  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.    Surely,  if  it  be  eo,  my 


joy  will  be  enhanced  by  the  contemplation  of  my  Alonzo's  virtue 

and  happiness." 

"  O,  my  uncle,  my  benefactor — my  more  than  father  I"  rejoined 
the  young  man,  "  God  grant  that  the  lessons  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  may  sustain  my  spirit  in  this  hour  of  trial  I" 

"  But  our  parting  is  but  for  a  season,  dear  Alonzo,"  said  the 
sago.  "  Have  we  not  read  together,"  he  continued,  reverently 
lifting  to  his  lips  the  Bible  which  he  clasped,  "not  alone  the  sub- 
lime truths  contained  in  this  volume,  but  the  magnificent  testimo- 
nies of  that  great  book  which  is  unrolled  before  the  eye  of  reason 
over  all  the  universe  of  matter?  Have  we  not,  my  son,  explored 
the  mysteries  of  celestial  science,  and  perused  the  face  of  nature 
in  her  grandest  and  loveliest  aspects  ?  And  shall  wo  have  walked 
thus  far  together,  discovering  day  by  day  new  evidences  of  tho 
eternal  wisdom,  advancing'hour  by  hour,  new  steps  in  the  un- 
broken path  of  loftier  progression — shall  we  have  thought,  believed, 
loved  and  hoped,  dear  Alonzo,  only  to  be  parted  now,  never  to  be 
re  united  ?  No,  my  son,  my  friend,  we  shall  yet  ascend  together 
the  heights  of  superior  knowledge — we  shall  together  kneel  and 
worship  at  purer  shrines,  and  receive  into  our  souls  the  holier 
manifestations  of  immortal  wisdom  in  the  life  to  come  !" 

The  aged  man's  eyes  were  illumined  as  ho  spoke,  with  beauti- 
ful confidence — a  soft  moisture  suffused  their  lids  and  gave  an  in- 
effable tenderness  to  their  expression.  No  longer  were  his  cheeks 
pale,  but  tinged  with  tho  flush  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  as  with 
hands  clasped  together  in  the  emotion  of  his  speech,  he  pressed 
the  Book  of  God  closely  to  his  breast,  ami  smiled  with  a  sercno 
joy  that  attested  the  security  and  steadfastness  of  his  heavenly 
assurance. 

Alonzo's  tears  could  not  hide  from  hi?  vision  the  saint  like  as- 
pect of  his  uncle's  countenance.  The  words  of  hope,  too,  which 
tho  latter  had  uttered,  fell  like  tho  dews  of  Hermon  upon  the 
young  man's  spirit.  More  than  ever  did  he  recognize  the  truth  of 
those  blessed  promises  of  immortality  with  which  he  had  been 
familiarized  from  infancy,  and  he  now  experienced  likewise  tho 
high  utility  of  all  tho  lessons  of  love  and  wisdom  which  had 
formed  his  past  education  in  the  retired  life  he  had  led  with  tho 
aged  guardian  who  now  lay  dying  before  him. 

For  much,  indeed,  was  the  youth  Alonzo  indebted  to  the  sage, 
Don  Tadeo,  his  reverend  uncle.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  tendercst 
period  of  existence,  the  child  found  a  father,  and  the  boy  a  friend, 
in  the  only  brother  of  bis  mother.  Don  Tadeo,  disappointed  in 
his  early  life,  by  the  death  of  his  betrothed,  had  chosen  never  to 
break  the  sweet  tie  which  linked  her  memory  with  his  hopes,  by 
union  with  another  of  the  sex  :  and  he  had  thus  learned  to  find 
his  means  of  enjoyment  in  surrounding  himself  with  all  tho  ap- 
pliances of  study,  and  devoting  the  residue  of  his  days  to  two 
objects — the  practice  of  active  benevolence  and  the  constant  en- 
deavor to  enlarge  his  intellect  by  the  contemplation  of  nature's 
beauties,  and  the  power  and  wisdom  of  her  Author. 

Don  Tadeo  was  not  wealthy,  but  he  possessed  sufficient  for  all 
the  uses  of  his  simple  life,  and  enough  to  gratify,  to  some  extent, 
the  philanthropic  promptings  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  his 
being  as  was  the  air  he  breathed.  His  years,  from  the  age  of 
thirty,  had  been  passed  amid  the  wildest  scenery  of  upper  Mexico 
— among  the  lofty  mountains  capped  with  snow,  the  silent  and 
sombre  woodlands,  and  the  free,  untainted  breezes  of  those  exten- 
sive regions  known  as  la  tierra  fria.  Here  he  had  lived  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  though  possessed  of  all  to  render  himself  comfortable — 
for  Don  Tadeo  was  no  misanthrope — until  the  death  of  his  only 
sister  (who  had  previously  lost  her  husband)  left  to  his  charge  tho 
child  Alonzo,  to  rear  and  protect  in  his  future  course  of  growth 
and  preparation  for  manhood. 

Perhaps — nay,  doubtless,  it  was  a  blessing  that  fell  in  his  way 
when  ho  deemed  only  the  care  and  trouble  of  an  infant  were  to  bo 
imposed  upon  him.  The  orphan  Alonzo  soon  found  a  near  place  in 
the  warm  heart  of  his  bachelor  uncle.  Insensibly,  the  boy's  childish 
graces  and  frank,  open  disposition  won  upon  the  regard  and  af- 
fection of  tho  solitary  man,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
Don  Tadeo  began  to  discover  that  the  void  which  had  been  left  in 
his  bosom  by  the  early  loss  of  his  betrothed,  was  all  but  entirely 
filled  with  the  deep  love  which  grew  upon  him,  day  by  day,  for 
the  son  of  his  adoption — his  sister's  orphan  child. 

Inexhaustible  thenceforth  became  his  plans  for  the  sustenance 
and  development  of  the  youthful  intellect  left  to  his  charge.  All 
that  was  worth  preservation  from  the  treasure-house  of  history — 
all  that  science,  skill,  or  research  had  evoked  from  the  deep  heart 
of  nature,  became  agents  of  the  good  uncle,  Don  Tadeo,  in  form- 
ing tho  generous  character  of  his  young  nephew.  The  man  shared 
w  ith  tho  boy  all  that  ho  himself  had  won  by  patient  vigil  and 
assiduous  seeking;  so  that,  even  while  yet  a  child  in  years,  Alon- 
zo grew  to  be  a  savant  in  science  and  literature.  Instructed  by 
his  wise  preceptor,  he  early  unlocked  the  casket  of  philosophy ; 
foreign  tongues  became  to  him  as  familiar  as  his  native  Spanish  ; 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  dynasties  and  religions,  the  growth 
and  decay  of  peoples  and  governments,  were  his  every  day  studies 
in  tho  antique  library  of  his  uncle. 

But  of  the  great  world  of  living  men — of  tho  passions,  purpos- 
es and  pursuits  of  the  multitude  who  make  up  the  rushing  exis- 
tence of  every  nation — mingling  their  good  and  evil  in  a  constant 
tide  of  action,  and  bearing  to  eternity  the  fruits  of  their  unrest 
and  turmoil — of  the  great  world  comprised  in  mankind  and  its 
aims,  Alonzo,  like  Don  Tadeo  himself,  knew  nothing.  Theory 
was  all  that  cither  had  acquired.  Beyond  theory,  life  was  dim 
— an  ocean,  beautiful  and  grand,  but  its  storms  wcro  unknown, 
its  depths  unsounded,  and  its  limits  unexplored. 

Therefore  Alonzo  dreamed  and  studied  through  his  early  years, 
revelling  in  visions  of  the  past,  till  the  closo  of  his  seventeenth 
summer,  when,  for  the  first  time,  with  his  uncle,  he  left  the  quiet 
retirement  of  their  mountain  home,  and  entered  upon  tho  strango 
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existence  of  a  dweller  in  the  capital.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
dwelt  amid  nature's  haunts,  her  chosen  child,  yet  imhued  with  all 
the  misty  lore  of  elder  art.  Wandering;  among;  solemn  woods, 
musing;  beside  still  rivers,  or  climbing;  rocky  highlands,  with  brow 
bared  to  the  fresh  mountain  breeze,  lie  had  drank  deep  draughts 
of  romance,  and  mingled  the  past  with  the  present.  His  was  an 
existence  of  quiet,  unbroken  by  the  world's  tumult — a  sunshine 
uncrossed  by  clouds. 

But  of  late  years,  the  youth's  heart  had  throbbed  with  indefi- 
nite long;ings  for  something;  yet  unknown.  The  tideless  monot- 
ony of  his  studies,  his  walks  and  reveries,  grew  irksome  and 
unsatisfying.  He  felt  within  him  the  promptings  of  some  un- 
known power,  ever  and  anon  uplifting  a  corner  of  the  curtain 
which  enveloped  his  dreaming  soul,  and  revealing  dim  glimmer- 
ings of  a  future  yet  unborn.  Across  the  waveless  surface  of  his 
experience,  flashed  the  rays  of  a  formless  ambition,  penetrating 
the  inner  being  of  the  young  man,  and  disclosing  there  the  shad- 
owy outlines  of  a  vague  desire.  The  colossal  shades  of  earth's 
mighty  ones  had  visited  and  talked  with  him  in  the  visions  ot 
night ;  the  shapes  of  those  tremendous  spirits,  who,  in  past  time, 
had  ruled  the  world,  stalked  in  phantom  glory  through  his  dreams, 
mocking  the  trance  of  his  intellect.  He  was  like  one,  who,  by 
some  potent  charm,  has  evoked  the  shadowy  semblances  of  fallen 
angels,  and  then  lost  forever,  the  cabalistic  word  which  alone 
might  exorcise  them ;  so  that  they  encircled  him  evermore,  draw- 
ing and  swaying  his  soul  beneath  the  magnetism  of  their  mighty 
minds,  as  the  earth's  tides  are  moved  by  her  mysterious  moon. 

And  for  such  an  idealistic  being  destiny  was  weaving  the  chains 
of  reality.  The  hours  were  slowly  bringing  to  the  youth's  con- 
ception a  new  thought — a  new  experience.  That  awful  idea 
which  was  first  revealed  to  mankind's  stricken  progenitors,  the 
full  extent  of  the  Eternal's  judgment  upon  their  disobedience — 
that  immeasurably  awful  idea  which  involves  the  curse  of  death — 
was  now  about  to  stir  the  unrippled  waters  of  Alonzo's  enthusiast 
soul. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  YANKEE. 

Jake  Dcsexbtby  the  Yankee,  as  he  sat  by  an  open  window, 
looking  forth  into  the  gray  dawning  of  a  Mexican  day,  exhibited 
very  little  of  that  self-assured  and  reckless  expression  which  is 
supposed  to  characterize  the  North  American  Saxon  in  foreign 
lands.  In  truth  he  had  passed  a  night  of  anxiety  and  unrest,  for 
it  had  been  his  sorrowful  task  to  watch  beside  the  corpse  of  that 
unfortunate  countryman,  whose  rash  hand  had  dared  to  break  the 
temple  of  his  own  despairing  soul  and  hurl  the  naked  and  shiver- 
ing spirit  into  the  dread  presence  of  an  Almighty  Judge. 

Through  the  still  hours  of  night,  when  the  officers  of  police, 
and  the  curious  Mexicans  who  accompanied  them,  had  retired  to 
their  various  houses,  Jake  Dusenbury  remained  in  the  house  of 
death,  solemnly  impressed  with  the  duty  required  at  his  hands 
by  the  claim  which  he  recognized  as  sacred  above  all  things — the 
kindred  of  country  recognized  in  a  strange  land.  Happily,  how- 
ever, he  was  spared  the  witness  of  another's  sorrow — a  sorrow 
that  brooked  no  sympathy,,  admitted  of  no  solace — the  sorrow  of 
that  young  and  lovely  being,  the  sister  of  the  lost  young  man.  In 
that  dreadful  moment,  when,  at  the  sight  of  her  brother's  mangled 
form,  the  reason  of  the  maiden  yielded  to  the  blow,  and  with  a 
frenzied  cry,  she  sank  beside  the  dead — in  that  moment  a  deep 
insensibility  overwhelmed  her,  and  she  fell  into  a  stupor  that  hap- 
pily continued  for  the  night.  The  old  negro,  assisted  by  a  female 
servant,  conveyed  his  unconscious  mistress  to  her  chamber,  and 
then  returned  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  his  master's  remains. 
And  when  the  body,  lifted  from  the  pavement  into  an  apartment 
of  the  house  was  laid  upon  the  couch  which  had  been  the  young 
man's  bed  when  living,  the  faithful  black  resumed  It  is  kneeling 
posture  beside  it,  and  shared  with  the  moaning  dog  the  wretched 
vigils  of  the  night.  Dusenbury,  after  giving  his  name  and  res- 
idence to  an  official,  in  order  that  he  might  be  found  if  required 
to  undergo  any  further  examination  concerning  the  suicide?,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  of  his  late  countryman,  and  when 
nil  had  departed,  he  took  his  position  in  an  ante-room  adjoining 
the  apartment  in  which  the  corpse  was  deposited,  and  there 
awaited  with  sleepless  eyes,  the  coming  of  another  morn. 

The  checkered  gray  of  early  day  began  gradually  to  broaden  in- 
to fuller  light,  and  cocks  from  neighboring  gardens  answered  one 
another  in  announcement  of  the  sun's  approach.  Far  away,  up- 
on the  fortifications,  and  farther  still,  from  the  military  college 
on  the  hill  of  Chapultepcc,  sounded  the  daybreak  gun,  followed 
by  quick  beats  of  the  garrison  drums  and  a  blast  from  the  castle's 
trumpeter,  that  was  repeated  and  re-echoed  by  all  the  hills  around. 
Dusenbury  rubbed  his  eyes,  which,  though  drooping  with  heavi- 
ness, had  yet  closed  not  during  his  long  vigil,  and  commenced  in' 
a  methodical  manner  to  sum  up  the  events  to  which  he  had  been 
a  party  in  the  preceding  night. 

"  Le'  me  see,"  soliloquized  the  Yankee,  crossing  his  legs,  as  he 
shifted  himself  in  the  wide  arm-chair  which  he  had  been  occupy- 
ing, and  from  which  he  could  view  the  open  door  of  another 
room — the  one  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  attended  by  the  faithful 
negro,  and  the  no  less  devoted  dog — "  le'  me  see,"  he  repeated, 
placing  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  against  his  forehead,  and 
then  bringing  it  across  the  palm  of  his  left,  as  if  to  assist  and  fix 
his  memory  of  what  he  desired  to  recall — "  I  wa9  eomiu'  from 
the  padry's  house,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  makin'  short  tracks  for 
lodgin's — when  this  ere  poor  chap — this  tarnation  fool — I  mean 
this  ere  poor  critter  that's  in  t'other  room,  fired  his  hoss-pistil  in- 
to his  own  head — so  far,  that's  correct ;  I'll  swear  to  it  before  any 
of  the  Mexikin  p'lceso-fellars — hullo  1  Sambo — what's  wanted  I" 
The  latter  part  of  the  Yankee's  meditations  found  utterance  in 


a  sort  of  ejaculatory  question  addressed  to  the  negro  servant  of 
the  deceased,  who  had  entered  the  ante-room  unperceived,  and 
now  stood  beside  Dusenbury's  chair.  The  appearance  of  the 
black  denoted  that  he  had  passed  a  weary  and  painful  night ;  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot  and  sunken,  and  the  jet  of  his  cheeks  now 
looked  gray  and  ashy  in  the  light  of  early  day.  Jake  Dusen- 
bury could  not  but  be  impressed  with  pity  for  the  evident  anguish 
of  the  sen-ant,  visible  in  every  lineament  of  his  aged  countenance. 

"  De  gemman  is  'Merican — is  de  gemman  V  hesitated  the 
negro,  as  he  looked  beseechingly  nt  Dusenbury. 

"  Yes,  and  no  mistake — American  to  the  back  bone,  poor  crit- 
ter!" returned  the  Yankee.  "And  I  calk'latc  your  poor  master 
was  a  leetle  too  much  so,  too,  for  these  ere  heathen  Mexikins.  Je- 
rusalem !  if  a  chap  don't  know  their  tricks,  the  p'isonest  sarpints 
aint  wuss  to  get  along  with." 

"  Massa  was  murdered — he  nebber  kill  hissclf,"  said  the  black, 
solemnly. 

"  There  you're  raythcr  too  fast,"  replied  Dusenbury,  "seein's 
how  I  was  one  of  the  fust  that  saw  him,  jest  as  he  lay,  with  the 
pistil  in  his  hand.  No,  poor  critter,  I  haint  any  doubt  you  love 
your  massa,  but  depend  on't,  he  shot  himself  with  his  own  indi- 
vidual hand,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Massa  nebber  kill  hisself,"  repeated  the  negro,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  What  on  airlh  do  ye  mean,  critter !"  asked  the  Yankee, 
somewhat  nonplussed  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  old  ser- 
vant persisted,  as  he  thought,  in  doubting  the  fact  of  his  master's 
self-destruction.  "  What  ar'  ye  drivin'  at,  with  that  ere  word  ot 
yourn  !  Don't  ye  b'lieve  a  feller,  when  he  tells  you  jest  what  he 
has  seen,  and  nothin'  else  ?" 

"  De  gemman  '11  please  'scuse  de  ole  nigger,"  answered  the 
servant,  in  a  deprecating  tone.  "  But  de  gemman  nebber  know'd 
Massa  Charley.  Massa  Charley,  Lor'  bress  him,  hadn't  de  heart 
to  kill  a  chicken,  much  less  himself,  an'  break  poor  missy's  heart, 
and  leave  all  de  family  to  grieve  an'  sorrer  forebbermorc.  O,  gorra 
me,  what'll  poor  missy  do  ?  I'm  afeared  she'll  nebber  live  to  see 
de  ole  place  agin.  'Spect  they'll  murder  missy  and  de  ole  nigger 
jes'  as  dey  kill  poor  Massa  Charley.    O,  gorra !" 

"  But  I  tell  ye,  your  Massa  Charley  wa'n't  murdered  by  no 
one." 

"  'Spec's  you  t'ink  so,  sar,  but  you  isn't  knowin'  to  all  de  sar- 
cumstances.  Berry  like,  Massa  Charley  hole  de  pistil  in  his  own 
hand  an'  pull  de  trigger.  But  who  load  de  pistil,  sar  ?  Who 
stan'  behine  Massa  Charley  an'  say  '  shoot — shoot  you'self,  Massa 
Charles  Clinton  '  ?  " 

The  negro,  us  he  hurriedly  uttered  these  words,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Dusenbury  with  a  glance  which  at  once  satisfied  the  latter 
that  a  rare  intelligence  was  concealed  under  the  old  slave's  sooty 
skin.  He  divined,  also,  that  a  mystery  rested  behind  the  appar- 
ent natural  result  of  suicide  consequent  upon  a  ruined  gamester's 
despair  of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  and  the  few  sentences  of  the 
negro  made  him  suspect  that  some  malign  influence  had  been  ex- 
erted upon  the  unfortunate  young  American,  leading  him  to  the 
course  of  life  which  had  ended  so  fatally.  The  Yankee,  therefore, 
with  a  tact  which  was  natural  to  him,  prepared  to  glean  from  the 
black  whatever  might  be  of  importance  in  his  instantly  conceived 
design  to  investigate  the  causes  which  had  resulted  in  so  sad  a 
catastrophe  to  a  fellow-countryman. 

It  was  no  idle  curiosity  that  prompted  this  resolution  upon  the 
part  of  Jake  Dusenbury ;  for,  besides  that  his  earnest  sympathy 
had  been  aroused  by  the  fact  of  the  young  suicide  being  an  Amer- 
ican, he  had  learned  enough  through  the  incoherent  exclamations 
of  the  negro  and  female  attendant  on  the  previous  night,  to  he 
aware  that  the  suicide's  sister  was  left  alone  and  friendless  in  the 
foreign  city,  a  position  which,  to  the  Yankee's  mind,  gave  her  at 
once  a  claim  to  all  the  service  and  assistance  he  could  render  her; 
for  Jake  Dusenbury  remembered  a  cherry-checked  sister  of  his 
own  in  their  far-off  New  England  homestead,  and  he  resolved, 
like  a  true-hearted  American  as  he  was,  to  hold  himself  ready  for 
aught  that  might  be  necessary  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  his 
fair  young  countrywoman. 

With  this  motive  alone,  he  began  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  learning  the  position  of  the  family  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  so  suddenly,  in  order  that  he  might  use  the  informa- 
tion to  their  immediate  advantage,  if  necessary.  But  he  was  pro- 
vented  from  at  once  questioning  the  old  servant  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  the  female  attendant,  who  had  passed  the  night  with 
her  young  mistress.  Her  appearance  at  once  threw  the  negro  into 
a  state  of  increased  agitation  ;  he  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
tottered  forward  to  meet  her,  exclaiming  : 

"  0,  Lucille,  whar's  missy !  Whar  did  you  leave  de  poor 
chile  ?  O,  gorra,  Lucille,  my  heart  is  jes'  like  to  break  in  pieces." 

"  Hush  tongue,  Hannibal.  Mademoiselle  is  to  have  sleep  ;  she 
is  to  be  not  disturbed.  O,  del !  What  a  night  I  have  spent! 
Quel  hormir !  O  jwuvre  Monsieur  Cluirles  !  They  have  slain — 
they  have  killed  him  dead,  and  we  are  all  lost — Junius!" 

Lucille,  a  lively-looking  young  mulatto  girl,  with  a  truly  French 
air  of  coquetry  about  her,  seemed  utterly  broken  down  in  contem- 
plation of  the  sad  event  which  had  taken  place.  She  wiped  the 
tears  incessantly  from  her  pretty  eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  em- 
broidered apron,  and  continued  her  vehement  exclamations  : 

"  0  del  I  what  shall  we  do  !   Mam'selle  will  die  !   All  is  lost!  " 

Dusenbury  for  some  moments  remained  silent,  not  knowing 
how  to  cheek  the  passionate  grief  of  both  negro  and  mulatto,  who 
evidently  grew  more  excited  in  witnessing  each  other's  pertur- 
bation. At  length,  however,  the  Yankee  ventured  to  address 
Lucille. 

"  It's  a  mighty  dreadful  ease,  and  no  mistake,"  he  began,  "and 
calls  for  a  sight  o'  philosophy  and  pious  fortitude,  an'  common 
sense  into  the  bargain.    Here's  a  young  gentleman,  a  real  fine, 


free-hearted  American  gentleman,  from  New  Orleans — e'enmost 
a  stranger  in  this  ere  heathen  town,  and  a  'tarnal  sight  too  good 
to  walk  its  streets — that's  Master  Charles  Glinton  I'm  talking 
'bout,  ye  see,  don't  ye,  Hannibal !  don't  ye,  Miss  Lucille  V 

"  O,  gorra !"  ejaculated  the  negro.  "  An'  sich  a  noble  gemman 
led  away,  an'  cheated  out  o'  his  money  an'  his  life  !  O  gorra !" 

"  And  by  a  villain — 0,  del !  What  is  his  name  1  Mam'selle 
does  so  detest — so  fly  away  from  every  day  when  he  come !  Ah  I 
he  is  traitor  !    He  is  the  canse  of  all !" 

"  Mister  Charles  trusted  his  friend  too  much,  I  reckon,"  said 
Dusenbury,  suggestively. 

"  I  t'ink  Massa  Falcone  no  frien'  at  all,"  rejoined  the  negro 
Hannibal.  "  What  for  you  call  him  frien'  o'  Massa  Charley  ? 
Gorra  !  de  good  frien'  no  make  him  drink  de  champagne,  till  he 
rave  like  de  mad.  De  good  frien'  no  say  '  Come,  Charley  Glin- 
ton, come  to  de  gran'  saloon,  where  dey  play  de  monte"  V  No, 
no,  Massa  Falcone  is  no  frien' — ho  is  do  'casion  of  massa  shoot 
hisself— an'  all  for  spite  o'  missy.  Eh,  Lucille — don't  you  t'ink 
dat  be  dc  reason  V 

"  Vraiement — e'est  comme  ra.  I  hove  not  one  doubt.  Mam'selle 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Falcone.  She  drive  him  once 
twice,  a  dozen  times  away  ;  she  absent — shut  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  when  Monsieur  Falcone  come." 

"And  Mister  Charles  did  not  like  that,  did  he?"  asked  the 
Yankee. 

"  Not  much.  He  was — what  you  call  Me  montie — he  did  think 
Monsieur  Falcone  un  bon  ami — u»i  frere.  Truly,  I  believe,  he  did 
think  him  a  brother;  eh,  Hannibal  !" 

O,  poor  massa !  how  he  was  fooled  by  dat  Massa  Falcone." 

"  And  so  when  mam'selle  refuse — declare  she  will  not  see  de 
Spanish  friend  of  her  brother,  then  Monsieur  Charles  and  Mon- 
sieur Falcone  dine  together,  once,  twenty  time ;  and  Monsieur 
Charles  become — 0,  del — what  you  call  tipsie — drunk  ;  and  then 
mam'selle  weep  so  much,  implore  her  brother  that  he  will  no 
more  drink  the  champagne,  and  that  he  will  return  with  us  all  to 
New  Orleans ;  and  Monsieur  Charles  promise — one  dozen  times 
— to  do  all  that  mam'selle  desire." 

"  And,  poor  fellow,  could  not  keep  his  promise,"  said  Dusen- 
bury. 

"  The  devil  did  tempt  him,  when  Monsieur  Falcone  come  again. 
They  drank  the  wine,  they  laughed  at  mam'sclle's  fears.  Mon- 
sieur Falcone  swear  he  will  take  good  care  of  his  friend  Charles 
— and  so —  h'  imports .'    What  good  care  he  has  taken  !    Voila  I" 

The  mulatto,  saying  this,  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  apart- 
ment wherein  lay  the  body  of  her  late  master,  and  then,  relapsing 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  covered  her  face  with  her  apron  and  sat 
down  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  negro  Hannibal,  who  echoed  every 
sob  which  she  uttered. 

Dusenbury  needed  no  more  to  afford  him  an  explanation  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Charles  Glinton. 
He  saw  at  once  that  some  ^llse  friend  had  exercised  a  ruinous 
influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  young  American,  and  though  ho 
knew  nothing  of  the  character  or  station  of  the  Falcone  to  whom 
both  Lucille  and  Hannibal  appeared  to  attribute  their  misfortunes, 
yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  nefarious  scheme  had  con- 
duced to  Clinton's  ruin.  The  fact  of  the  sister's  dislike  and  op- 
position to  her  brother's  friend,  her  tender  solicitude,  and  the 
heartless  manner  in  which  its  influence  had  been  counteracted, 
satisfied  the  shrewd  Yankee  that  his  countryman  had  been 
led  on,  step  by  step,  to  indulge  in  dissipation  and  play,  until, 
ripened  for  destruction,  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  despera- 
tion, urged  on,  doubtless,  through  the  evil  counsel  of  his  false 
friend.  No  sooner  had  this  conviction  settled  itself  in  Dusenbu- 
ry's  mind  than  he  resolved  at  once  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
would  at  least  preserve  the  desolate  sister  of  the  suicide  from  any 
peril  which  might  arise  from  her  unprotected  situation. 

The  Yankee's  resolves  never  waited  long  before  being  put  in 
execution ;  so,  rising  from  the  arm-chair  where  he  had  passed 
the  night,  he  enjoined  upon  the  two  servants  the  necessity  of 
preserving  strict  watch  of  the  house,  and  above  all  things  of  per- 
mitting their  mistress  to  sleep  as  long  as  possible. 

"  For,"  soid  he,  us  he  rubbed  his  moist  eyes  with  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, "  the  poor  gal  'II  have  to  hcor  a  mighty  big  load  when 
she  wakes,  and  it'll  do  no  harm  ef  she  gets  a  leetle  strength  to 
help  her.  So  jes'  keep  watch  of  the  house,  and  let  your  young 
mistress  sleep  us  long  as  she  can.  I'm  goin'  arter  some  one  who 
kin  do  ye  all  more  good  than  I  can." 

So  saying,  Jake  Dusenbury  fixed  his  broad-rimmed  hat  secure- 
ly upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  shaking  hands  with  both 
the  weeping  servants,  set  out  from  the  house  of  sorrow,  just  as  the 
first  rays  of  sunlight  were  beginning  to  struggle  between  the  high 
walls  of  the  ancient  houses,  or  through  the  branches  of  old  trees 
which  lined  the  walk  over  which  he  briskly  proceeded. 

And  as  that  humble-looking  Yankee,  in  worn  and  travel- 
stained  habiliments,  hurried  through  the  streets,  no  Mexican  who 
passed  him  would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  shab- 
by individual,  however  good  might  be  his  heart,  having  any  prac- 
tical power  to  succor  or  protect  even  his  own  person  from  aggres- 
sion. Nor  would  any  Mexican  grandeo  or  lepero  have  credited 
such  a  foolish  prediction  as  might  have  l>ecn  made  at  the  time — 
that  this  identical  Yankee,  Dusenbury,  would  himself  hoist  the 
flag  of  his  country  upon  the  walls  of  the  proudest  palace  in  Mex- 
ico— and  that  before  many  years  should  pass  away.  So  ridiculous 
an  idea  would  have  been  scouted  by  the  meanest  beggar  of  the 
capital.  So,  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  was  to  come,  the  Mex- 
icans who  passed  Jake  Dusenbury,  only  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  contempt  or  indifference.  And  the  Yankee  heeded,  as  he  went, 
neither  grandee  nor  beggar.  He  was  thinking  of  the  suicide  and 
his  desolate  young  sister. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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OUVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  THE  POET. 

FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  WHIPPLE   &  BLACK. 

The  accompanying  head,  drawn  for  the  Pictorial 
by  Mr.  Barry,  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  original,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy men  of  New  England,  whether  we  consider 
him  as  a  humorous  or  lyric  poet,  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  or  a  scientific  essayist.  Like  another  poet- 
physician,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  his  versatility  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  he  strictly  deserves  the  same  praise, 
that  he  has  touched  nothing  that  he  has  not  adorned. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  to  attain  eminence  in  a  pro- 
fession requiring  the  severest  study,  the  closest  logic 
and  the  hardiest  nerve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
an  accepted  wooer  of  the  Muse  of  Poetry.  Yet  Dr. 
Holmes  is  both  one  and  the  other,  and  his  facile  al- 
ternations from  the  scalpel  to  the  goose-quill  are 
nearly  marvellous.  It  is  his  happy  privilege  to  as- 
suage the  physical  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to 
minister  to  the  mind  diseased,  with  equal  success. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Holmes,  D.  D.,  the  dislinguishcd  author  of"  Annals 
of  America,"  a  "  Life  of  President  Stiles  of  Yale 
College,"  and  of  various  valuable  historical  papers — 
and  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  29,  1809. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  an  institution  where  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  New  England  have  receiv- 
ed their  preliminary  classical  training.  In  1 825  lie 
entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  good  scholarship.  But  it  was  during  the 
last  year  of  his  college  life  that  he  began  to  earn  a 
literary  reputation  in  a  monthly  magazine  called  the 
"  Collegian,"  published  by  the  under  graduates  of 
Harvard.  College  magazines  are  usually  full  of 
promise  and  deficient  in  performance — but  the  "  Col- 
legian "  was  of  quite  a  higher  stamp  than  the  average. 
Among  those  who  conducted  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  pages  of  this  really  very  clever  and  spirited 
miscellany,  were  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  John  O 
Sargent,  brother  of  Epes  Sargent,  and  since  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  political  writer,  and  the  lament- 
ed William  H.  Simmons,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time.  The  magazine  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion. Its  circulation  was  large  and  its  articles  were 
read  with  avidity,  and  copied  extensively  by  the  con- 
temporary press.  The  favorites  were  decidedly 
Holmes's  humorous  poetical  contributions.  They 
were  genuine,  sparkling,  stamped  with  originality, 
and  marked  by  correct  versification.  The  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  has  not  diminished  the  popularity  of  some  of 
those  earlier  efforts  ;  but  the  vein  the  author  then  opened  he  has 
since  worked  with  constantly  increasing  success.  Before  Holmes's 
advent,  American  humor,  whether  expressed  in  rhyme  or  verse, 
with  one  or  two  signal  exceptions,  was  crude  and  inelegant  in 
form.  There  were  plenty  of  rough  diamonds  to  be  met  with,  but 
the  art  of  grinding,  polishing  and  setting  them  had  not  been  at- 
tempted. Holmes  proved  that  polish  of  form  was  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  most  laugh-provoking  humor  of  idea.  The  success 
of  the  jeiix  d'  esprit  to  which  we  have  referred  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment shake  the  constancy  of  our  young  author.  Thrown  off  at 
moments  of  leisure,  they  were  regarded  by  the  writer  merely  as 
the  safety  valves  of  an  elastic  and  mirthful  spirit,  and  were  not 
suffered  to  divert  his  attention  from  graver  pursuits.  On  grad- 
uating, he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  after  making  a 
year's  trial  of  it,  relinquished  it  for 
that  of  medicine,  which  he  commenced 
with  an  ardor  that  promised  complete 
success.  From  18.33  to  1835,  he  re-id- 
ed  in  Paris,  zealously  pursuing  his 
studies,  obtaining  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language,  and  be- 
coming intimate  with  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  France. 
His  Parisian  residence  produced  no 
marked  effect  upon  his  subsequent  lit- 
erary performances,  though  it  gave 
birth  to  one  or  two  most  exquisite  lo- 
cal lyrics,  one  of  which,  entitled  "  La 
Grisette,"  is  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind 
—  tender,  pathetic,  suggestive  and 
faultlessly  musical.  Early  in  1836, 
Dr.  Holmes  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  this  city.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem  at  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  on  that 
occasion.  His  election,  in  1838,  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  an  honorable  proof  of  his 
professional  ability.  This  professor- 
ship, however,  he  retained  only  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  wnich  period 
he  married,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  In  1847, 
he  had  the  honor  of  succeeding  Dr. 
Warren  as  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  medical  department  of  Harvard 
University.  Dr.  Holmes  has  more 
than  once  obtained  the  Boylston  prizes 
for  medical  essays,  while  bis  contribu- 
tions to  the  North  American  Review 
have  exhibited  his  general  scholarship 
and  ability  as  a  prose  writer.  Such  is 
a  brief  outline  of  his  useful  and  bril- 
liant career.  He  has  delivered  long 
poems  on  several  occasions,  and  few 
who  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme"  among 
the  Amcric  m  artificers  of  that  com- 
modity have  sustained  their  flight  so 
well.  His  popujaritv  has  procured  for 
l.im  solicitations  from  literary  societies 
in  all  quarters,  and  he  has  responded 
very  liberally  to  these  various  calls  up- 
on his  time  and  talents.  Even  a  brief 
notice  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  not  complete 
without  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  escaped  the  vortex  which  has  swept 
all  the  available  talentof  New  England 
into  lecturing,  and  few  are  more  felic- 
itous. As  a  specimen  of  the  purely 
humorous  vein  of  our  author,  we  pre- 
sent entire  the  poem  which  D.  C. 
Johnston,  the  American  Cruikshank, 
has  illustrated  for  our  Pictorial  in  bis 
characteristic  manner.   It  is  entitled  : 


OLIVER  W.  HOLMES,  THE  POET. 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

I  wrote  some  lines  once  on  a  time, 

In  wondrous  merry  mood. 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  Say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 
They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  I  would  die ; 
Albeit  in  the  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  I. 

I  called  my  servant,  and  he  came; 

How  kind  it  was  of  him, 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like  me, 

He  of  the  mighty  limb! 
"  These  to  the  printer,11 1  exclaimed, 

And  in  my  humorous  way, 
I  added  (as  a  trifling  jest), 

"  There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay.1' 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  POEM 


lie  took  the  paper,  and  I  watched, 

And  saw  him  peep  within ; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 
He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad, 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear; 
He  read  the  third ;  a  chuckling  noise 

I  now  began  to  hear. 
The  fourth;  he  broke  Into  ft  roar; 

The  fifth  ;  his  waistband  split; 
The  sixth  ;  he  burst  five  buttons  off, 

And  tumbled  in  ft  fit. 
Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man, 
And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  as  I  can. 

One  of  his  best  addresses  Is  entitled  "  Poetry,  a 
Metrical  Essay."  Like  all  his  productions  ofthis 
class,  it  abounds  in  brilliant  passages,  and  lines 
which  have  passed  into  familiar  and  established  quo- 
tations. In  it  occurs  an  admirable  description  of 
the  different  English  measures,  among  which,  the 
Spenserian  is  finely  characterized  as  follows  : 

M  The  sweet  Spenserian,  gathering  as  it  flows, 
Sweeps  rolling  onward  to  its  dying  close, 
Where  waves  on  waves  in  long  succession  pour, 
Till  the  ninth  billow  melts  along  the  shore. n 

One  of  his  most  stirring  lyrics  is  entitled  "  Old 
Ironsides,"  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  of  it  to 
pronounce  it  worthy  of  Campbell  in  his  palmiest 
days.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  project  of 
breaking  up  the  glorious  old  frigate  was  seriously  en- 
tertained. Striking  a  chord  of  popular  sentiment,  it 
ran  like  wild  fire  through  the  Union,  appeared  in 
almost  every  newspaper,  and  was  printed  in  hand- 
bills and  circulated  broadcast.  As  a  most  powerful 
expression  of  a  popular  idea,  it  had  the  same  effect 
as  some  of  Beranger's  songs ;  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution still  rides  the  deep,  is  attributable  in  a  great 
degree  to  Holmes's  poem.  His  little  poem,  entitled 
the  "  Last  Leaf,"  and  commencing  ; 

11 1  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door 
And  again," 

is  a  most  felicitous  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
pathetic.    We  could  easily  fill  up  our  whole  paper, 
were  we  to  quote  only  the  favorite  minor  poems  of 
our  author — such  as  the  "  Dilemma,"  "  L'  Incon- 
nue,"  the  "  Treadmill  Song,"  the  "  Last  Reader," 
the  "  September    Gale,"    and    the    "  Cambridge 
Churchyard."    Dr.  Griswold  has  very  happily  ex- 
pressed the  merit  of  our  author  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
"  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  poet  of  art  and  humor  and  genial  sentiment, 
with  a  style  remarkable  for  its  purity,  terseness  and  point,  and  for 
an  exquisite  finish  and  grace.    His  lyrics  ring  and  sparkle  like 
cataracts  of  silver,  and  his  serious  pieces — as  successful  in  their 
way  as  those  mirthful  frolics  of  his  muse  for  which  he  is  best 

known  arrest  the  attention  by  touches  of  the  most  genuino 

pathos  and  tenderness.  All  his  poems  illustrate  a  manly  feeling, 
and  have  in  them  a  current  of  good  sense,  the  n  ore  charming 
because  somewhat  out  of  fashion  now  in  works  of  imagination 
and  fancy."  

HENRY  J.  FINN. 

Charles  Durang,  now  publishing  his  reminiscences  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia stage,  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury,  after  relating 
some  anecdotes  of  the  lamented  Henry 
J.  Finn,  thus  concludes  his  notice  of 
that  excellent  actor  and  man  :  "  The 
dramatic  pieces  that  fell  from  the  pen 
of  Finn,  were  the  '  Fall  of  Montgom- 
ery,' '  Casper  Hauser,'  '  Removing 
the  Deposits,'  etc.  The  dialogue  of 
his  best  productions  is  very  chaste, 
originally  and  vigorously  written,  the 
humor  sprightly  and  piquant,  embrac- 
ing none  of  those  materials  that  good 
taste,  such  as  his,  would  most  certainly 
reject,  and  only  adopted  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  its  depraved  ap- 
petite. They  were  lively  without  be- 
ing trashy  ;  sentimental  without  mawk- 
islmess ;  moral  in  tendency  and  not 
staining  the  language  or  fable  with  un- 
due extravagant  means  to  gain  a  strain- 
ed effect.  Some  melo  dramatic  effects 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  in,  or  it 
would  be  nugatory  to  write  for  the 
stage  at  all.  We  saw  poor  Finn  climb 
the  Thespian  ladder,  from  its  lowest  to 
its  topmost  round,  rising  from  Thomas 
in  the  "  Sleep- Walker,  where  he  gain- 
ed notice  from  the  London  critics  at 
the  Haymarkct  theatre,  to  Sir  Peter 
Teazle;  wherein  the  approbation  of 
honest  and  unprejudiced  judgment  has 
unqualifiedly  pronounced  upon  his 
claims  to  the  name  of  comedian,  good 
and  true,  lie  finished  his  professional 
labors  almost  on  the  boards  where  ho 
began  them  on  his  native  soil.  Tho 
last  engagement  he  ever  played  was  in 
Pittsburg,  with  Mr.  Wemyss,  on  his 
way  from  the  South  to  Ins  home  at 
Newport,  R,  I.,  where  his  numerous 
family  resided.  On  bis  way  thither  he 
passed  through  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  solicited  to  act  for  Madame 
Celeste's  benefit,  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
theatre.  He  complied  and  appeared, 
but,  alas  !  it  was  the  closing  night  of 
bis  professional  life.  1)1  consequence 
ofthis  unfortunate  detention  of  one 
night,  he  was  doomed  to  be  one  of  the 
passengers  of  the  steamer  Lexington, 
which  fated  vessel  and  its  living  freight 

terribly  porished  by  fire  and  water,  Jan- 
uary 10th,  1840.  It  is  not  as  an  uctor 
that  we  are  to  view  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Finn  solely.  It  is  in  the  mild  endear- 
ments of  private  life,  in  the  relations 
of  husband,  father  and  moral  man — 
there  did  his  merits  shine  most  conspic- 
UOUSly,  and  gave  to  him  his  respectable 
position  in  soticty.  '1  hese  attributes 
made  him  really  a  star  in  the  profession 
— now  dimmed  to  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren forever."  « 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
THE  DYIi\U  IMPROVISATKK C 

Daughter  of  dreams!  away!  away! 

Thy  soul  hath  lost  its  fire — 
There's  weepiug  through  the  citron  groves 

For  thy  departing  lyre. 
All  glorious  in  Italia's  snn, 

All  blue  Italia's  sky  ; 
There's  wailing  for  the  wasted  founts 

And  melodies  that  die ! 

Thy  brow,  the  shrine  of  burning  thought, 

Is  like  the  marble  pale, 
Young  spirit!  dost  thou  shrink  and  fear 

Alone  to  tread  M  the  Tale?'1 
Thou,  the  beloved  in  princely  halls! 

Thou,  tho  caressed  of  earth  ! 
Why  should  the  song-bird  dreatl  to  soar 

Where  all  its  la) 8  have  birth? 

All  meekly  hind  the  myrtle  bloom 

Upon  thy  yearning  heart! 
In  the  dim  gardens  of  the  tomb 

The  laurel  hath  no  part. 
Thy  soul  b  troubled  as  the  reft 

Of  leaves  upon  the  sea — 
Thou  of  the  bright  and  mournful  dower, 

Alas !  alas  for  thee ! 

Alas  for  thee!  alas  for  all 

Who  strive  as  thou  hast  striven  ! 
"Woe.  for  the  bird  whose  holy  song 

Hath  to  the  winds  been  given ! 
"Woe,  for  the  waters  spent  and  gone! 

Woe.  for  the  wasted  fire! 
Woe,  for  the  poet-heart  that  give* 

To  earth  its  God-tuned  lyre! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HARRIET  GREEN. 

I1Y  EHERET  H.  SEDGE. 

The  little  parson^  of  Laneville  nettled  among  the  trees  mid- 
way on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  was  crowned  by 
the  plain  and  ancient  church,  and  hy  a  more  venerahle  grove.  It 
was  a  low  building,  rustic  and  quaint  in  its  general  appearance, 
with  its  dimensions  enlarged  by  odd  little  wings  that  evidenced  no 
conceivable  relation  to  the  internal  necessities  of  the  establishment. 
These  wings  were  decorated  and  hidden  by  fantastic  trellises  and 
thrifty  climbers,  and  altogether  the  house  looked  like  an  overgrown 
arbor  that  was  seeking  to  branch  out  and  run  ofT  in  various  direc- 
tions like  the  vines  themselves. 

l'arson  Green  had  lived  there  a  score  of  years,  and  expected  to 
die  there,  and  he  strove  to  make  the  place  as  attractive  as  his 
limited  means  would  allow.  Flowers  and  graceful  trees  arc  the 
cheapest  of  all  luxuries  and  adornments,  and  the  minister  had 
succeeded  in  working  wondrous  transformations  on  the  acre  of 
Und  that  he  called  his  own,  and  the  parsonage,  from  being  the 
most  arid,  forsaken-looking  home  in  Laneville,  had  become  the 
freshest  and  sunniest,  and  Parson  Green's  colossal  bouquets,  which 
he  bestowed  munificently  from  his  inexhaustible  garden,  made  the 
uir  fragrant  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasant  lawn  nnd  grove,  and  flower  bor- 
ders without,  and  the  excellent  house-wifery  and  easy  hospitality 
within,  the  minister's  house  would  have  been  spiritless  and  mono- 
tonous in  the  summer  and  dreary  in  the  winter,  if  the  laughing, 
shouting  gipsy,  his  daughter  Harriet,  had  not  been  there  to  keep 
everything  astir.  She  was  a  great,  strong,  healthy  girl,  with  a 
clear  brown  complexion,  and  the  reddest  of  plump  cheeks  glow- 
ing beneath  black,  mischievous  eyes,  and  swept  by  untamable 
masses  of  jetty  hair.  She  was  a  fearless,  daring,  adventurous 
creature,  and  was  never  quiet  except  at  meeting.  She  had  her 
own  way  of  doing  whatever  she  attempted,  which  she  generally 
succeeded  in  recommending  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  others  by 
the  resolute  determination  that  won  success,  and  by  her  unfailing 
good  nature.  The  minister's  daughter  was  better  loved  than  his 
(lowers  that  she  reared  and  gathered  for  bis  parishioners,  and  hap- 
py in  the  kindness  which  she  everywhere  received,  and  brimming 
over  with  high  spirits,  it  was  not  strange  that  her  mother's  mild 
remonstrance  and  her  father's  graver  admonition  failed  to  make 
her  a  model  child,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
to  afford  a  convenient  practical  illustration  of  what  a  good  educa- 
tion might  accomplish. 

The  man  who  owned  as  much  land  and  as  many  dollars  as  the 
entire  parish  beside,  who  held  all  the  honorable  offices  and  dis- 
charged their  functions  with  commendable  fidelity,  who  formed 
the  sole  aristocracy  of  Laneville,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  secular 
position,  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  minister,  was 
Squire  Smith,  or  John  Smith,  Esq.,  to  speak  more  definitely. 

His  stately  house  was  not  far  from  the  parsonage — it  was 
the  very  next  and  nearest  as  you  went  from  the  church, — and 
had  an  air  of  refinement  and  cultivation  about  it  that  did  not 
seem  native  to  the  straggling  village.  But  this  is  easily  explained, 
for  Squire  Smith  hail  married  a  gentle,  stylish  little  woman  from 
the  city,  who,  either  for  love  or  for  money,  had  consented  to  hide 
her  pretty  face  and  handsome  dress  and  respectable  aecompli.-h- 
ments  in  an  obscure  township,  where  she  might  console  and  amuse 
herself  only  with  setting  off  her  own  promises  in  as  much  fashion 
and  as  luxuriantly  as  her  circumstances  would  allow,  and  by 
going  to  visit  the  world  once  a  year. 

The  squire  was  not  blessed  with  a  more  numerous  progeny  than 
the  minister,  and  had  a  much  less  promising  child.  The  sickly 
babe  was  overwhelmed  and  stifled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  magnifi- 
cent name,  which  was  designed  to  carry  off  with  eclat  the  one  he 


inherited,  that  was  considered  more  suggestive  of  mechanics  and 
sootiness  than  of  gentility,  and  could  be  made  to  obtain  no  allevi- 
ation of  its  worst  features  from  heraldic  investigation.  It  was  at 
first  generally  thought  by  the  unlearned  neighbors  that  the  length- 
ened appellation,  Ernestine  Egbert  Marccllus,  had  originated  en- 
tirely with  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  capacity  in  every  department  of 
science  and  taste  was  unchallenged,  and  if  there  was  any  dissatis- 
faction among  the  interested  old  women,  in  consequence  of  the 
deviation  from  the  usual  custom  which  gave  the  name  of  the  pa- 
rent to  the  eldest  child,  thus  perpetuating  extraordinary  cogno- 
mens through  many  generations,  it  was  abundantly  allayed  by  an 
incomprehensible  scrap  of  history  and  romance  which  Mrs.  Smith 
obligingly  doled  out  in  a  way  intended  to  be  explanatory.  So 
every  doubt  was  set  at  rest,  and  the  child  was  duly  christened 
Ernestine  Egbert  Marccllus,  in  the  sight  of  the  admiring  congre- 
gation. A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  minister's  child  went  through 
the  same  ceremony,  and  the  imaginations  of  the  people  were  yet 
so  dazzled  that  the  simple  and  hackneyed  "  Harriet,"  by  which 
she  was  to  be  known,  was  almost  deemed  a  pitiablo  misfortune. 

The  little  Smith  was  expected  to  die  from  week  to  week,  then 
from  month  to  month,  and  then  from  year  to  year.  Hut  he  kept 
hold  of  life  bravely,  considering  his  size  ;  while  his  patrons,  the 
old  women,  collected  herbs  and  dried  roots,  and  invented  myste- 
rious decoctions  and  inconceivable  syrups  to  build  up  his  consti- 
tution withal.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  him  alive  notwithstand- 
ing his  weakness,  or  he  managed  to  live  despite  their  interference 
and  constitution-tinkering,  whichever  you  please,  and  in  process 
of  time  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  arriving  at  maturity. 

It  was  the  first  wish  of  Mrs.  Smith  that  her  son  should  bo 
reared  uncontaminated  by  contact  with  boorishness  and  vulgarity. 
It  was  her  serious  concern  that  there  was  no  ono  with  whom  he 
could  properly  associate.  Harriet  Green,  the  only  admissible 
companion,  would  have  been  called  a  hoyden  anywhere  save  in 
Laneville;  but  then  she  was  intelligent  and  courageous,  and  her 
protection  was  worth  something,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to 
play  together,  while  their  exclusivencss  was  understood  and 
respected  by  the  little  people  of  the  vicinity. 

Harriet,  though  younger,  was  much  larger  and  stronger  than 
her  friend,  and  she  taught  him  her  own  accomplishments,  coast- 
ing, skating  and  riding,  which  she  continued  to  practise  persever- 
ingly,  in  the  face  of  appeals  and  expostulations,  and  scandalized 
expressions,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  nicer  ideas  of  feminine 
propriety  than  she  possessed. 

She  had  only  one  answer  for  tho  parson  and  Mrs.  Green,  for 
the  squire  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  for  anybody  else  who  ventured  a 
rebuke.  She  wondered  where  Ernestine  would  learn  anything  if  she 
did  not  teach  him,  and  she  only  wished  there  was  water  enough 
anywhere  about  to  float  a  large  sail-boat,  and  he  should  then  learn 
everything  that  boys  should  know. 

When  it  seemed  probable  that,  by  good  nursing  and  the  pursu- 
ance of  every  alluring  salutiferious  measure  ever  conceived  or 
heard  of  by  his  natural  guardians,  they  might  be  able  to  detain 
Master  Smith  long  enough  upon  the  earth,  parental  ambition  im- 
mediately determined  to  develop  his  extraordinary  ability,  which, 
of  course,  the  squire  and  his  wife  had  early  detected,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  public  education.  Accordingly,  the  little  Ernestine 
who  was  still  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  adversities  and  tumult 
of  a  large  school,  was  committed  to  the  special  superintendence 
and  instruction  of  l'arson  Green,  that  he  might  be  conducted 
through  his  preparatory  studies. 

Harriet,  when  she  found  what  plans  had  been  formed  for  her 
friend,  loudly  proclaimed  her  intention  to  go  through  college  also, 
but  upon  being  assured  that  custom  had  reserved  this  privilege  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  clever  young  gentlemen,  she  very  sensibly 
lost  no  time  in  bewailing  her  disappointment ;  but,  with  her  usual 
hopefulness,  fell  to  dreaming  of  social  revolutions  that  might  at 
length  aid  in  the  gratification  of  her  wish,  and  she  determined  to 
prepare  herself  thoroughly,  so  that,  in  case  anything  should  hap- 
pen, and  girls  should  be  permitted  lo  go  to  college  as  well  as  boys, 
she  could  enter  with  distinguished  success.  No  one  interfered  with 
her  purposes,  for  it  was  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  to  gainsay  her 
resolutions,  l'arson  Green  was  decidedly  satisfied,  and  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  emulous  pupils,  and  he  spent  hours  with  his 
nose  between  the  leaves  of  his  musty  lexicon,  reviewing  his  classi- 
cal lore. 

Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  excess  of  her  gratitude  to  her  minister  for 
his  paternal  supervision  of  her  child's  education,  felt  a  generous 
warmth  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  daughter,  und  fearful  from 
her  very  heart  that,  between  athletic  sports  and  the  dead  languages, 
the  boisterous  girl  would  lie  utterly  spoiled,  recommended  music 
and  the  French  verbs  by  way  of  antidote.  Harriet  was  ready  to 
undertake  anything  of  a  reasonable  nature,  and  accordingly  vic- 
timized her  neighbor's  ears  and  piano  three  hours  daily ;  stayed  to 
read  a  little  more  about  that  marvellous  luscious  youth,  Telcma- 
chna,  and  then  hastened  to  her  father's  study  to  have  a  treat  in 
saving  Greek  conjugations,  and  then,  with  Ernestine,  to  the  squire's 
stables  to  saddle  the  horses  for  a  mad  gallop  on  the  highway. 

Thus  occupied,  the  children  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  Harriet 
being  then  a  large,  full-grown  woman,  in  long  dresses,  and  with 
her  prominent  features  and  dark  complexion,  looking  twenty ;  while 
Ernestine,  who  was  just  beginning  to  live  w  ithout  special  effort, 
with  his  slender  person  buttoned  up  in  a  thin  jacket,  with  hair  and 
eves  like  primroses  and  forget-me-nots,  would  scarcely  pass  for 
twelve.  People  wondered  what  Harriet  Green  could  find  in  him 
that  she  should  spend  hours  in  his  company ;  but  she  stoutly  de- 
fended her  preferred  friend,  and  declared  that  he  knew  more  than 
anybody  in  the  town  except  her  father,  and  that  if  they  would 
only  wait,  with  a  spark  of  candor  and  patience,  they  would  see 
him  a  great  man  yet.  Squire  Smith  and  his  wife  were  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  same  conviction. 


Ernestine,  at  last,  must  go  from  home,  and  Harriet  reckoned  it 
an  affliction,  that  she  was  forced  to  remain  there  with  little  to  do, 
and  nobody  in  particular  to  talk  with.  She  had  also  an  additional 
trouble,  a  sort  of  teasing,  unending  harassment,  more  than  a 
downright  catastrophe,  and  this  was  no  less  than  another  Miss 
Harriet  Green,  her  father's  sister,  known  familiarly  as  Aunt  Hetty. 
This  respectable  individual  was  very  short,  and  plump,  and  fair ; 
was  known  to  have  existed  a  long  time,  for  a  period  that  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  transcend  the  ordinary  calculations  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  chiefly  busied  herself  in  rejuvenating  her  pcr?on, 
an  operation  which,  with  her,  consisted  in  frizzling  her  pale  hair, 
sleeping  a  preposterous  number  of  hours,  and  in  making  over  her 
light  dresses  in  the  newest  fashion.  She  had  a  meagre  fortune  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  which  she  contrived  to  eke  out  to  the  measuro 
of  her  necessities,  by  making  herself  agreeable  in  the  houses  of  seve- 
ral relations  and  friends,  among  whom  she  coursed  in  an  eccentric 
orbit,  the  turnings  of  which  could  be  easily  calculated  when  the 
respective  and  relative  attractions  of  weddings,  funerals  and  re- 
cent widowers  were  fully  understood. 

She  called  Laneville  her  home,  a  place  that  she  despised  when 
she  was  in  it,  and  glorified  when  out  of  it.  It  was  astonishing  to 
observe  how  it  grew  in  her  estimation  when  she  was  removed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it,  and  quite  inspiring  to  hear  her  rapt 
descriptions  of  the  druidical  oaks  behind  the  church,  which  became, 
in  her  narrations,  a  Gothic  pile,  or  something  near  it,  the  enchant- 
ing manse  steeped  in  fragrance  from  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  gather- 
ing to  itself  moss  and  ivy  enough  to  overrun  a  cathedral ;  the  villago 
swains  and  the  rustic  nymphs,  and  rural  avocations,  and  her  star- 
friends,  the  Smiths  and  their  promising  son,  and  her  clerical  bro- 
ther, who  was  sacrificing  himself  to  his  benevolence,  and  wasting 
his  talents  in  this  lovely  seclusion,  and  her  fascinating  and  learned 
niece,  and  her  amiable  sister,  all  these  and  everything  else  jumbled 
together,  and  served  up  with  exclamations  and  rhapsodical 
glances,  easily  leading  an  impressible  stranger  to  tho  conclusion 
that  Laneville  was  assuredly  either  paradise  or  a  picture. 

The  purple  and  golden  hues  that  enrolled  Laneville  with  won- 
drous enchantment,  in  Aunt  Hetty's  imagination,  vanished  as  she 
drew  near,  and  the  parsonage  became  dingy  and  incommodious, 
and  her  brother  prosy,  and  Mrs.  Smith  strangely  dowdy  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  squire  brusque  and  unpleasant ;  yet  she  found 
it  advisable  to  favor  the  place  with  her  frequent  visits.  There 
were  economical  considerations  that  made  it  specially  desirable 
that  she  should  possess  a  recruiting  harbor,  and  since  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pack  away  her  silk  dresses  and  wear  faded  ginghams,  and 
be  more  than  approved  in  the  smartness  of  last  year's  bonnets, 
she  allowed  her  love  of  good  works,  and  her  active  desire  to  bene- 
fit and  elevate  the  laggard  and  benighted  parish,  to  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  her  remaining  where  sobriety  of  apparel  was  the  surest 
passport  to  universal  favor.  Especially  was  it  her  desire  to  trans- 
form her  niece  into  a  pattern  young  lady,  by  the  united  force  of 
precept  and  example. 

Aunt  Hetty  arrived  with  the  birds  that  same  year  that  witnessed 
the  departure  of  Ernestine  for  college.  She  found  great  necessity 
for  the  execution  of  her  reformatory  schemes.  Harriet  was  more 
and  more  shocking,  and,  strangest  of  all,  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
or  think  of  correcting  her  unwomanly  propensities.  According- 
ly, she  commenced  the  practice  of  preaching  her  niece  sententious 
sermons  hourly.  Young  ladies  should  not  run.  Young  ladies 
never  sing  in  the  streets.  Heaven  help  us  !  young  ladies  don't 
whistle.  Young  ladies  don't  clamber  up  crooked  apple-trees  every 
day  to  look  into  a  bird's  nest.  Young  ladies  embroider  and  curl 
their  hair,  and  don't  play  with  little  boys. 

Harriet  listened  with  all  the  patience  that  she  could  muster, 
screwed  up  her  lips,  her  eyebrows  and  her  courage,  and  hastened 
away  as  fast  as  she  could  to  see  Ernestine  ull  that  was  possible 
before  he  should  leave  her. 

The  intimacy  between  Harriet  and  Ernestine  was  the  particu- 
lar object  of  the  spinster's  nttack.  She  was  never  indiscreet  in 
the  selection  of  her  companions,  and  with  renewed  zeal  inspired 
bv  the  consciousness  of  her  own  correctness,  she  teased  and  be- 
labored all  parties,  so  offended  Mrs.  Smith  as  to  find  the  squire's 
home  no  longer  agreeable,  raised  sullen  clouds  on  the  laughing 
face  of  her  niece,  and  in  every  practicable  way  made  herself  a 
martyr  to  her  spleen. 

At  length  the  necessity  of  circumstances  forced  her  inoffensivo 
cnemv  from  the  field,  and  Aunt  Hetty,  with  sighs  of  satisfaction, 
congratulated  herself  upon  having  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  that  more  especially,  since  the  departure  of  Ernestine,  Harriet 
stayed  within  doors,  spent  hours  in  quietly  reading  and  writing, 
nnd  even  undertook  to  mend  her  torn  gowns.  It  was  much  to 
succeed  so  perfectly  after  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  displeasure 
of  those  whom  she  sought  to  benefit. 

Her  complacency  was  soon  disturbed  by  painful  suspicions  con- 
cerning Harriet's  employment.  The  girl  was  writing  continually, 
not  in  a  diary  evidently — that  would  have  been  most  praiseworthy, 
— not  sermons  or  moral  essays — it  was  absurd  to  suppose  it, — but 
real  letters  on  real  letter-paper.  Her  conjectures  went  to  the  i<oint 
at  once;  there  was  but  one  person  to  whom  Harriet  could  write. 
Hut  Aunt  Hetty  would  not  be  unjust ;  she  would  wait  for  evidence 
before  she  should  express  her  sentiments,  and  propose  a  regimen 
of  bread  and  water  for  her  niece,  and  such  like  taming  and  cor- 
rective processes. 

It  presented  itself  one  day,  a  letter  that  she  discovered  upon  the 
table,  folded,  sealed  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Ernestine  E.  M.  Smith, 
in  Harriet's  own  open  hand.    She  captured  it,  and  hastening  to 
her  brother's  study,  placed  it,  triumphantly,  before  him. 
"  Well,  what  of  that,  Hetty?"  said  he. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  sec  that  your  child  is  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin  !"  was  the  spinster's  reply,  aghast  at  the  sight  of  her 
brother's  imperturbability. 
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"  Ruin  !  Eh  ?"  and  the  parson  rubbed  his  eyes  and  brushed  up 
his  hair.  It  was  his  usual  manner  of  calling  hack  his  thoughts 
from  an  absorbing  consideration  of  the  "  five  points." 

Aunt  Hetty  condescended  to  explain  the  enormity  of  the  case, 
and  clinched  her  argument  by  the  usual  nail,  that  she  had  never 
written  to  a  young  man  in  all  her  life,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  opportunity,  and  humbly  adduced  her  honorable 
respectability  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct. 

"  But  Ernestine  is  only  a  mere  child,"  ventured  the  parson. 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  be  in  college,"  was  the  conclusive  answer. 

The  clergyman,  who  dreaded  nothing  like  an  interruption  of 
peaco  in  the  family,  strove  to  appease  his  sister,  and  declared,  with 
ecclesiastical  moderation,  that  though  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
anything  objectionable  in  a  correspondence  between  the  young 
people,  which  was  freely  submitted  to  parental  inspection  when 
desired,  he  yet  might  not  bo  so  fit  a  judge  in  a  matter  of  mero 
propriety  as  a  lady  whose  native  delicacy  and  good  sense,  and  en- 
larged observation  and  experience,  eminently  qualified  her  to  be 
a  guide  and  instructor. 

A  compliment  would  sometimes  divert  Aunt  Hetty,  and  tho 
parson,  without  malice,  threw  her  one  in  self-defence,  and  promised 
that,  if  she  would  send  Harriet  to  the  study,  he  would  converse 
with  her  immediately,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  withhold 
the  letter  already  written. 

What  passed  between  Harriet  and  her  father,  during  that  inter- 
view, never  transpired  ;  but  when  it  terminated,  Aunt  Hetty  was 
not  particularly  edified  or  consoled  by  beholding  her  rebellious 
niece  marching,  with  unladylike,  decision,  towards  the  post-office, 
the  letter  conspicuously  exhibited  in  her  hand. 

This  signal  defeat  put  a  climax  to  the  unfortunate  skirmishes 
of  the  whole  season.  It  was  demonstrated  past  question  that  her 
influence  and  authority  were  on  the  decline  in  her  brother's  house, 
and  swallowing  the  lamentable  fact,  and  hearing,  by  a  fortunate 
conjuncture,  that  the  wife  of  a  certain  deacon  had  deceased,  she 
compassionately  and  promptly  resolved  to  supply,  in  person,  the 
deficit  in  the  population  of  the  town  whero  the  sad  event  had 
occurred. 

Two  years  passed,  bringing  only  improvement  and  happiness  to 
Ernestine  and  Harriet.  The  young  student  had  rapidly  developed 
in  mind  and  body,  and  was  already  even  taller  than  his  old  friend, 
and  had  become,  not  only  the  pride  and  admiration  of  his  parents, 
and  of  the  inmates  of  the  parsonage,  but  also  of  all  Laneville. 
This  prosperity  and  gladness  received  a  melancholy  interrup- 
tion by  tho  death  of  Mrs.  Smith,  which  took  place  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  second  summer  vacation.  Ernestine  wept  con- 
vulsively over  his  mother's  remains,  and  Harriet  shed  her  tears 
with  him  in  affectionate  sympathy.  Squire  Smith  received  tho 
stroke  with  becoming  resignation. 

Autumn  came  at  length,  and  Ernestine  went  sorrowfully  back 
to  his  studies ;  and  Aunt  Hetty  appeared  at  the  parsonage  with  a 
new  bonnet  and  a  sky-blue  dress,  and  filled  with  compunction  be- 
cause of  her  protracted  absence  from  her  dearest  friends.  She 
was  enchanted  with  everything ;  she  found  her  niece  improved 
beyond  her  fondest  expectations ;  she  could  not  hear  enough  of 
Ernestine  ;  her  heart  was  torn  with  pity  for  the  young  man,  and 
she  entreated  Harriet  to  write  to  him  very  often,  and  suggested 
many  consoling  thoughts,  while  she  regretted  that  it  was  not  her 
privilege  to  offer  them  in  a  more  direct  way. 

The  squire  did  not  seem  to  bo  in  need  of  particular  comfort, 
and  so,  of  course,  he  was  not  so  often  mentioned.  What  solace 
he  desired  he  obtained  in  occasional  interviews  with  his  minister, 
and  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  loneliness  of  his  house  would 
drive  him  to  seek  society  elsewhere,  and  there  was  none  more  con- 
genial than  that  which  tho  parsonage  afforded.  He  paid  moro 
attention  to  his  personal  appearance  than  had  been  his  recent  cus- 
tom, but  that,  of  course,  was  only  an  innocent  way  of  diverting 
the  attention  from  gloomy  thoughts. 

Aunt  Hetty  was  not  less  solicitous  respecting  her  external  deco- 
rations, and  she  divided  her  time  between  the  needle  and  studying 
the  significance  of  their  neighbor's  movements. 

The  first  bold  stroke  that  the  squire  made,  was  to  offer  to  re- 
move the  piano  to  tho  parsonage  for  Harriet's  convenience — a  pro- 
posal that  Aunt  Hetty  considered  an  important  advance  towards 
one  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  and,  in  family  conclave,  she  regard- 
ed with  a  degree  of  favor,  which  may  be  deemed  typical  of  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  imaginary  one.  Parson  Green,  quite 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  finally  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  instrument  to  his  house  temporarily,  that  his  daughter's 
previous  musical  education  might  not  be  lost  for  want  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  squire  sent  to  town  for  a  regular  supply  of  new 
music,  and  came  every  day  to  hear  Harriet  play,  and  to  chat  with 
Aunt  Hetty,  who  was  invariably  present,  because,  as  she  asserted, 
harmony  and  melody  formed  such  an  important  part  of  her  being 
that  sho  could  never  be  satisfied  with  listening  to  the  performances 
of  the  lovely  and  gifted  niece. 

The  months  sped  on  without  any  change,  save  that  the  squire 
appeared  to  grow  younger  and  blither  daily,  and  spent  more  time 
in  friendly  calls  at  the  parsonage.  As  spring  arrived,  he  brought 
flowers  from  his  own  garden,  and  as  summer  came  he  added  fruits. 
Aunt  Hetty  could  not  remember  ever  having  received  so  many 
graceful  gifts  of  this  kind  with  more  satisfactory  compliments.  To 
be  sure,  she  shared  these  attentions  with  Mrs.  Green  and  Harriet; 
but  it  was  very  thoughtful  in  the  squiro  not  to  make  her  uncom- 
fortable by  singling  her  out  prematurely. 

Sho  did  not  waste  this  period  of  suspense,  hut  busied  her  inter- 
ested imagination  with  the  details  of  her  prospective  household 
arrangements,  and  had  carefully  projected  the  entire  expenditure 
of  her  little  fortune  for  the  increased  splendor  of  her  establish- 
ment. Her  fancy  had  completed  every  plan,  and  she  only  waited 
the  signal  from  the  squire  to  put  them  all  in  operation. 


It  came  at  last,  on  a  beautiful  midsummer  day,  when  Aunt 
Hetty,  walking  in  the  garden  which  stretched  down  towards  the 
squire's  grounds,  thought  nobody  was  placed  in  so  enviable  a 
position  as  herself,  and  she  went  up  and  down  the  lengthened 
path,  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  south,  and  feasted  them  on 
the  wide  fruitful  fields,  and  the  great  house,  whose  owner  they 
nourished.  Ernestine  was  expected  home,  and  she  had  fixed  upon 
the  period  of  his  arrival  as  the  crisis  of  her  destiny.  Her  premoni- 
tion had  not  led  her  astray. 

She  was  walking  close  by  the  low  wall  that  did  not  hido  tho 
beauties  of  the  garden  from  the  street,  when  sho  descried  Squire 
Smith's  man  coming  up  on  the  other  side.  Ho  had  a  nolo  in  his 
hand,  and  Aunt  Hetty  took  a  conspicuous  position  as  he  ap- 
proached. The  messenger  was  not  a  courtly  youth,  and  as  he 
came  near  the  lady,  he  paused,  and  giving  her  the  note,  said  the 
squire  had  sent  that  thing  and  wanted  an  answer,  and  if  she'd  sec 
to  the  thing,  he'd  sit  under  tho  pear  tree  till  sho  brought  the  ono 
in  return. 

Aunt  Hetty  obligingly  took  the  commission  and  the  note,  which 
was  directed  to  "Miss  Harriet  Green."  It  had  come  at  last,  and 
she  hurried  to  her  room,  and,  with  blushes  and  smiles,  eagerly 
perused  it.  It  was  full  of  ardor  and  devotion,  and  if  the  style 
smacked  of  deeds  and  conveyances,  it  only  the  more  directly  sug- 
gested advantages  that  silently  backed  tho  suit  of  the  writer.  Ho 
had  long  admired  tho  many  virtues  of  Miss  Green  ;  he  had  been 
affected  by  her  tender  interest  in  his  son,  and  by  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary rhetoric,  he  strove  to  convince  her  that  though  he  was  an 
old  lover,  he  should  prove  a  fond  one,  and  concluded  by  making 
over  to  her  himself  and  his  promises,  and  by  laying  them  figura- 
tively at  her  feet.  He  awaited  an  answer,  which,  he  trusted,  would 
give  him  permission  to  go  to  her  at  once,  and  explain  everything 
to  her  best  friends. 

Aunt  Hetty  wrote  the  reply  in  a  moment,  a  choice  little  sen- 
tence of  diffident,  loving,  fluttering  acceptance  that  she  had  by 
her,  and  taking  it  down  to  the  man,  remained  in  the  garden,  .and 
watched  for  her  lover.  Her  patience  was  sorely  tried  before  tho 
messenger,  not  the  squire,  was  seen  approaching,  and  another 
note  was  placed  in  her  hand.  The  squire  lamented  his  detention 
from  his  bride,  but  Ernestine  had  just  arrived,  and  he  was  greatly 
occupied.  But  he  would  do  himself  tho  pleasure  to  bring  his  son 
and  take  tea  at  the  parsonage.  Meanwhile,  he  requested  that 
nothing  be  said  concerning  their  correspondence,  until  he  had 
spoken  to  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green. 

Aunt  Hetty  sped  into  tho  house  to  announce  the  expected  visit, 
and  leaving  her  sister  and  niece  to  prepare  the  extra  dishes  for  tho 
tea-table — that  were  immediately  resolved  upon — sought  her  room, 
to  make  herself  as  presentable  as  possible  in  a  new  white  cambric. 
Squire  Smith  and  Ernestine  came  very  early,  and  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Green  and  Aunt  Hetty  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

Both  gentlemen  inquired  after  Harriet.  She  was  gone  into  the 
back  garden  to  pick  berries  for  tea.  She  was  belated ;  but  she 
would  be  in  directly.  Both  offered  to  go  for  her;  but  Ernestine 
got  the  start,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  squire 
turned  with  dignity  and  asked  for  Mr.  Green.  Mrs.  Green  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  he  had  gone  that  morning  to  tho  next 
parish,  and  would  not  return  till  lato  in  the  day.  Aunt  Hetty 
blushed  and  fidgeted  a  very  little,  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  squire  sat  down  to  wait. 

Two  mortal  hours  passed.  Ernestine  and  Harriet  did  not 
come ;  the  parson  did  not  come.  The  patience  of  the  squiro  was 
almost  exhausted  ;  Aunt  Hetty  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  pro- 
tracted excitement,  and  tho  unconscious  Mrs.  Green  had  quite 
fatigued  herself  in  her  amiable  effort  to  keep  up  conversation. 

Squire  Smith  at  last  discerned  the  parson  coming  slowly  along 
the  road,  and  seizing  his  hat,  rushed  out  to  meet  him.  Directly 
Harriet  and  Ernestine  entered,  and  having  submitted  to  a  playful 
chiding  from  Mrs.  Green  for  loitering,  fhey  went  to  the  window, 
and  seemed  interested  in  watching  the  landscape  and  each  other. 

In  a  little  time  the  squire  returned,  with  a  joyful  air,  bringing 
the  parson  with  him.  He  marched  directly  up  to  Harriet,  and 
took  her  hand  with  more  eagerness  than  circumstances  seemed  to 
demand,  while  her  father  solemnly  commenced  addressing  her : 

"  Squire  Smith  has  just  made  me  acquainted  with  tho  substanco 
of  your  recent  correspondence  with  him,  and  the  formation  of 
your  mutual  engagement,  which  is  a  step  to  which  I  accord  my 
full  sanction  and  approval,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Green 
entirely  sympathizes  with  me." 

Harriet  grew  excessively  red,  and,  half-choking,  exclaimed  : 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  father ;  I  am  engaged  to  Ernestine,  not 
to  Squire  Smith  I" 

Squire  Smith,  thunderstruck,  receded  a  few  steps,  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  young  people. 

"  How  3   What  I"  exclaimed  the  parson,  in  equal  bewilderment. 

"  That  Harriet  and  I  arc  engaged,  with  the  permission  of  our 
parents,"  said  Ernestine,  bravely  coining  to  the  help  of  his  friend, 
and  blushing  to  his  very  hair. 

Squire  Smith  produced  Aunt  Hetty's  note,  and  pensively  in- 
quired, as  he  gave  it  to  Harriet,  how  she  could  change  her  mind 
so  quickly  after  writing  it. 

"  I  never  wrote  that,"  cried  Harriet,  glancing  at  it.  ''I never 
used  pale  blue  ink  in  my  life.    It  is  Aunt  Hetty's  hand." 

"Aunt  Hetty's!"  echoed  the  squire,  with  a  little  gasp. 

"  Our  sister  Harriet's,"  observed  Mrs.  Green,  advancing,  who 
began  to  understand  the  mistake  that  had  been  made. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  hrr  name  was  Harriet,"  said  the  squire, 
half  contemptuously  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  comprehending  the 
scope  of  the  blunder,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  strode  off"  home,  too  suddenly  for  the  parson  to 
detain  him. 


Aunt  Hetty  had  vanished  long  before,  and  did  not  come  down 
to  tea.  She  had  her  trunks  packed  before  she  slept,  and,  in  the 
morning,  left  Laneville.  Squire  Smith  went  away  also  the  next 
day,  and  succeeded,  before  winter,  in  bringing  home  a  dashing, 
sensible  wife. 

When  Ernestine  had  completed  his  collegiate  and  theological 
courses  of  study,  he  was  united  to  Harriet,  and  they  went  to  livo 
in  a  pretty  parsonage  by  themselves. 

Aunt  Hetty  so  far  recovered  from  her  mortification  as  to  send 
her  love  and  two  salt-spoons  to  the  happy  pair  ;  but  sho  did  not 
venturo  to  bo  present  at  the  wedding. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LA  POESIA. 

Inscribed,  with  esteem,  to  Evelina  A/.  F.  Eenjamm. 

BY    WILLIE    E.  TABOR. 

The  dark-eyed  maids  of  Egypt  stand 

Beside  the  sacred  Nilo — 
A  wreath  of  flowers  In  each  hand, 

And  on  each  face  a  smile. 

They  watch  the  river's  bosom  swell — 

Thoy  see  the  billows  speed 
To  where  the  palm  trees  sentinel 

Tho  lotus  and  tho  weed. 

At  twilight's  mellow  fall,  the  wreath 

They  cast  upon  tho  tide, 
And  passionless  to  time  bequeath 

The  hopes  that  with  it  glide. 

So — by  tho  flowing  stream  of  thought. 

The  sons  of  song  abide, 
To  scatter  buds  and  blossoms,  brought 

From  tho  Castilian  tide. 

Tho  purple  waves  of  poesie 

Their  numbers  bear  along, 
And  rich  and  rare  each  argosie 

That  seeks  the  sci  of  song. 

Each  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  fears 

That  rack  the  minstrel's  heart; 
The  sunny  smiles — tho  bitter  tears — 

That  into  being  start! 

Yet,  if,  within  some  sinless  mind 

Tho  echo  of  some  strain 
Of  his  dear  muse  is  haply  shrined, 

He  did  not  sing  in  vain. 

His,  then,  the  heritage  of  time, 

And  his  Erato's  smile, 
Who  sends  his  history  in  rhyme 

Down  an  eternal  Nile! 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  LAST  VOTE. 

Every  incident  in  the  life  of  Washington  is  full  of  interest. 
That  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind  which  distinguishes  him  above 
all  other  men  was  evident  in  all  his  actions.  Patriotism,  chasten- 
ed by  sound  judgment  and  careful  thought,  prompted  all  his  pub- 
lic acts,  and  made  them  examples  for  the  study  and  guidance  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can  have  the  shortest  in- 
terview with  a  truly  great  man,  without  being  made  sensible  of  his 
superiority.  Of  too  many  who  have  some  way  earned  the  title  of 
great,  this  is  by  no  means  true.  Its  applicability  to  the  character  of 
Washington  is  verified  in  the  following  interesting  circumstance 
related  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier. 

"  I  was  present,"  says  this  correspondent,  "  when  General 
Washington  gave  his  last  vote.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  170!),  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria.  He  died  the  1  lth  of  December  follow- 
ing. Tho  court-house  of  Fairfax  county  was  then  over  the  mar- 
ket-house, and  immediately  fronting  Gadsby's  tavern.  The  en- 
trance into  it  was  by  a  slight  flight  of  crazy  steps  on  the  outside. 
The  election  was  progressing — several  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  court-house  yard  and  immediate  neighboring  streets,  and  I 
was  standing  on  Gadsby's  steps  when  the  father  of  his  country 
drove  up,  and  immediately  approached  the.  court-house  steps ;  and 
when  within  a  yard  or  two  of  them,  I  saw  eight  or  ten  good-look- 
ing men,  from  different  directions,  certainly  without  the  least  con- 
cert, spring  simultaneously,  and  place  themselves  in  positions  to 
uphold  and  support  the  steps  should  they  fall  in  the  general's 
ascent  of  them.  I  was  immediately  at  his  back,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion entered  the  court-room — followed  in  his  wake  through  a  dense 
crowd  to  the  polls — heard  him  vote — returned  with  him  to  the 
outward  crowd — hoard  him  cheered  by  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  as  he  entered  his  carriage,  and  saw  his  departure.  Then 
were  five  or  six  candidates  on  the  bench  sitting,  and  as  the  gene- 
ral approached  them,  they  arose  in  a  body  and  bowed  smilingly  ; 
and  the  salutation  having  been  returned  very  gracefully,  the  gene- 
ral immediately  cast  his  eye  towards  tho  registry  of  the  polls, 
when  Colonel  Pcncalc  (I  think  it  was)  said  :  '  Well,  general,  how 
do  you  vote  V  The  general  looked  at  the  candidates,  and  said  : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  vote  for  measures,  not  for  men  ;"  and  turning  to 
the  recording-table,  audibly  pronounced  his  vote — saw  it  entered — 
made  a  graceful  bow,  and  retired." — Tribune. 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.  ' 

The  first  William  Pitt  (Karl  of  Chatham)  appointed  General 
Wolfe  to  the  command  at  Quebec,  though  contrary  to  the  wishes 

of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  even  to  the  appointment  of  King 
George  II.  "  I  know,"  says  lie,  "  that  man  will  do  his  business 
properly,  without  sheltering  himself  under  forms  or  trifling  expe- 
diences ;  he  is  young  and  vigorous,  too,  and  will  not  be  so  sub- 
jected to  personal  attentions."  Lord  Chatham's  general  maxim, 
upon  this  and  similar  occasions,  was  that  ministers  should  look 
out  men  for  offices,  not  offices  for  men.  (What  a  commentary 
upon  the  present  administration  of  military  affairs  in  Kngland  !) 
Two  of  the  leading  features  of  Lord  Chatham's  character  were 
promptness  and  decision.  When  minister,  he  wanted  a  great  num- 
ber of  transports  to  ho  got  ready  directly  for  service,  which  hold 
Anson,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  said  was  impossible. 
"  Come,  come,"  savs  Lord  Chatham,  "  I'll  show  you  the  possibili- 
ty of  it  directly.  There's  a  large  fleet  of  colliers  just  arrived  ; 
overboard  with  the  coal  into  the  Thames,  and  put  the  soldiers  on 
hoard  directly.  Tho  service  of  government  must  not  stand  still 
for  a  paltry  expense. — Ncio  York  Sunday  Dispatch. 
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SCENES  OF  EASTERN  Lira  AND  MANNERS. 

The  scries  of  engravings  presented  on  this  and  the 
next  page  of  onr  paper  were  executed  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial,  from  a  series  of  original  drawings  kindly  pre- 
sented to  us  hy  Mr.  Victor  Ismaine,  a  French  topogra- 
phical engineer,  who  has  travelled  extensively  in  Alge- 
ria, Egypt,  Palestine  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  made 
himself- perfectly  familiar  with  the  picturesque  types  of 
Aral)  character  to  he  found  in  the  East.    Some  of  his 
notes  and  memoranda,  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal, 
will  aid  in  expressing  what  his  graceful  pencil  could 
not  convey  to  paper.    No.  1  represents  the  females  of 
an  Aral)  family  preparing  food.    The  hurthen  of  do- 
mestic labors  of  all  kinds  falls  npon  the  women,  the 
men,  like  the  Indian  chieftains  of  North  America, 
deeming  it  a  degradation  to  engage  in  them.    The  wo- 
men  whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  stvlc  of  their 
gastronomy,  are  very  dexterous  in  their  performance  ot 
culinary  operations,  haking  and  broiling  even  when 
mounted  on  camels,  in  the  case  of  a  retreat  before  an 
advancing  enemy.  Ordinarily  the  cooking  is  done  in  the 
manner  represented  in  our  skitch.    No.  2  represents 
the  Arah's  tent,  his  moveahle  home — all  the  house  that 
he  can  call  his  own  in  his  long  wanderings.    Here  he 
finds  shelter  from  the  parching  rays  of  the  noontide 
sun,  and  rest  after  the  fatiguing  journey  of  the  day. 
To  this  tent  the  stranger  who  claims  hospitality  is  ever 
welcome,  and  though  the  host  might  rol>  the  same  man 
if  he  met  him  in  the  desert,  still  he  is  secure  from  pil- 
lage when  once  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tent.  A 
violation  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  in  this  respect,  is 
very  rare,  and  regarded  as  very  discreditable.    Still,  it 
chanced,  some  time  ago,  that  an  Arab  ot  the  tribe  of 
Zerdezas,  who  was  going  to  Constantiue  (in  Algeria)  to 
buy  cattle,  was  plundered  in  a  douar  of  Hamma,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  road  to  Phillipeville,  where  hospitality  had  been  ac- 
corded him.    The  sight  of  his  girdle,  swelled  with  specie,  was  the 
cause  of  this  violation  of  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality.  When 
he  had  partaken  of  a  hearty  supper,  and  was  sound  asleep,  his 
disloyal  entertainers  seized  him,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  gagged 
him  to  prevent  his  outcries,  then  took  his  money,  unhound  him, 
but  did  not  remove  the  gag.    When  his  hands  were  once  free,  our 
hero,  who  did    not  lack 
courage,  was  suddenly  in- 
spired with  an  idea  which 
he  acted  on.    Siizing  his 
knife,  he  cut  off  a  piece  ot 
his  burnoos,  dug  a  hole  in 
the  ground  opposite  the 
offending  tent,  and  placed 
the  fragment  of  cloth  in 
it.    This  operation  accom- 
plished, he  went  to  Con- 
stantino with  all  possible 
speed,  where  his  first  care 
was  to  lodge  a  complaint 
before  the  Arabic  bureau. 
"  Hast  thou  witnesses  !  ' 
asked  the  officer.    "  No, 
Sidi,"  replied  the  Arab ; 
"  but  you  can  send  and 
seek  for  the  guilty  ones." 
These  last,  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  officer 
by  trio    Moorish  police, 
energetically   denied  the 
theft,  and   declared  that 
they  did  not   know  the 
complainant.    The  latter, 
then,  showing  the  hem  of 
his  garment  from  which 
the  piece  hail  been  cut, 
related  what  he  had  done, 
and  indicated  the  precise 
spot  where   the  officers 
would  find  the  piece,  bu- 
ried before    the  robbers' 
tent.    This  was  done,  and 
the  fragment   fitting  the 
gap  exactly,  the  chief  or- 
dered the  accused  to  re- 
store the  stolen  money, 
inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
them,  and,  moreover,  sent 
them  to  prison.  The  larg- 
est cut  on  the  opposite  page  exhibits  one  of  those  diamonds  of 
the  desert,  an  oasis  with  its  welcome  spring  of  water.    Tin  y  are 
like  sunny  spots  in  the  waste  of  a  fruitless  life.    If  the  desert  has 
been  like  to  the  ocean,  the  camel  to  the  ship,  then  these  verdurous 
patches  arc  islets  in  the  sand-decp.    Who  can  describe  the  joj  of 
the  caravan,  as  after  toiling  through  many  weary  miles  of  burning 
sand,  the  supply  of  water  nearly  exhausted,  even  the  patient  and 
long-enduring  camels  showing  "tokens  of  suffering,  the 
feathery  crown  of  the  palm-trees,  serving  ns  land-mark', 
indicates  that  the  place  of  rest  and  refreshment  is  near 
at  hand, — where  the  bund  of  God  has  placed  an  ever- 
during  fountain,  and  the  hand  of  man  walled  in  and 
fenced  it  from  injury.    Fatigue,  even  despair,  is  forgot' 
ten  in  a  moment.    Every  foot  regains  its  elasticity. 
The  horses  and  camels,  surer  in  thtir  instinct  than  man 
in  his  reason,  feel  that  relief  is  at  hand,  and  need  no 
urging  to  press  forward.   And  0  the  delicious  draughts 
of  gladness  that  are  quaffed  from  that  abounding  foun- 
tain.   The  halt  of  a  caravan  at  a  well  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  desert  life.    No.  3  repre- 
sents an  Eastern  bazaar.    These  bazaars  present  the 
most  ample  field  for  the  study  of  the  European  tourist, 
or  the  artist  who  wishes  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
costumes,  manners  and  physique  of  the  East.    Here  are 
to  be  seen  those  costly  warts  which  have  a  world  wide 
reputation,  the  splendid  shawls,  slippers,  pipes,  robes, 
sabres,  dyes,  perfumes,  etc.,  much  prized  in  the  East. 
Jewels,  fruits,  the  "  kohl,"  henna  and  other  articles  ill- 
dispcnsalde  to  the  ladies'  toilettes,  are  here  exposed  tor 
sale.    All  colors  and  costumes  arc  mingled  in  the  litre 
of  life  that  flows  among  the  bazaars.    The  Eastern  la- 
dies pay  much  attention  to  their  personal  appearance — 
indeed  they  have  little  else  to  occupy  their  minds  about. 
They  wear  no  stockings.    Their  pretty  feet,  undistoi  ti  d 
by  tight  shoes,  are  as  spotless  and  well  kept  as  their 
hands     Yellow  morocco,  or  richly  embroidered  velvit 
slippers,  a  kind  of  pointed  shoes,  without  heels  or  lac- 
ings, are  commonly  worn  on  the  feet.    In  their  toilette 
they  adopt  many  curious  practices  to  heighten  their 
natural  charms.    Instead  of  allowing  their  eyebrows  to 
grow  freely,  they  diminish  their  breadth,  anil  preserve 
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only  a  very  narrow  arch.  They  dye  the  edge  of  the  lids  black 
with  a  preparation  of  antimony  called  torn.  To  heighten  the 
whiteness  of  their  skin,  they  commonly  dye  their  nails,  the  ends 
of  thiir  fingers  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  black  anil  red,  with  a 
preparation  of  the  leaves  of  the  Itinmi,  the  lantonin  im  run's  of  Lin- 
n.-vus.  Large  black  eyes,  shaded  with  long  lashes,  and  sparkling 
with  vivacity,  impart  a  grand  expression  to  their  countenances. 


AN  ARAB  TENT. 

Their  noses  are  small,  and  often  slightly  flattened.  They  have 
large bnt weH formed  mouths,  although  the  lips  are  sonutimcs 
thick.  Their  teeth  are  very  even  and  brilliant]}  white,  and  con- 
tiast  with  their  i  oni|)li  xions.  They  arc  gi  nerally  rtmurkahlc  for 
the  elegance  of  their  shape.  The  vcttbrul  column  is  arched,  the 
limbs  regular  and  rounded,  ihc  hands  and  ti  i  t  small  and  smooth. 
The  bust  is  large  and  well  developed,  and  an  disfigured,  as  in 
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Europe,  hy  the  tyranny  ot  fashion.    Their  step  is  light 
and  firm  ;  their  attitudes  majestic ;  their  gestures,  full  of 
£  —      grace,  remind  yon  of  the  souvenirs  of  antiquity  of  which 
they  bave  preserved  some  practices  and  traits  of  resem- 
'...•v^     blance.    No.  4  represents  an  agricultural  scene  in  the 
East,  and  shows  a  group  of  Arabs  threshing  out  wheat, 
an  operation  which  is  |>crformed  by  spreading  the  straw 
over  a  large  space  and  driving  several  horses  round  in 
a  circle,  the  animals  l>eing  fastened  together  and  also 
attached  to  a  post  in  the  centre  of  the  space  round 
which  they  revolve.    The  practice  of  employing  ani- 
mals to  thresh  grain  is  of  the  remotest  antiquitv,  and 
is  spoken  of  in  scripture.    The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope  employ  the  same  process,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  and  German  settlers  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  thresh  out  their  oais  with  horses,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  to  this  day.    No.  5,  the  last 
of  our  series,  depicts  a  party  of  gazelle  hunters  return- 
ing to  their  tent  with  their  prey.    A  trained  falcon  is 
used  in  taking  this  beautiful  animal,  as  its  speed  battles 
the  fleetness  of  the  swiftest  hounds.    The  hawk  dashes 
swiftly  on  the  gazelle,  and  so  terrifies  and  confuses  the 
poor  animal  that  it  easily  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
sportsman.    The  gazelle  is  the  smallest  of  the  deer 
family,  and  is  exceedingly  slender  and  graceful.    It  is 
easily  tamed.    Its  large  eyes  arc  celebrated  by  the 
Eastern  poets  for  their  lustrous  darkness,  and  no  higher 
compliment  can  be  paid  an  Eastern  belle  than  to  tell 
her  that  her  eyes  are  like  those  of  the  gazelle.  Though 
retaining  many  of  the  traits  and  customs  of  their  an- 
eestry,  and  occasionally  boasting  of  some  chief,  such 
as  Abd-el-Kader,  worthy  of  their  old  renown,  the 
Arabs  of  to-day  are  a  sadly  degenerate  race.    The  in- 
vasion of  the  west  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  7th  century,  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  moU  surprising  revolutions 
n  the  history  of  humanity.    In  the  Asiatic  peninsula  designated 
by  the  name  of  Arabia,  lived,  from  time  immemorial,  a  people 
who,  although  they  had  acted  as  intermediaries  in  the  commerce 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  never  felt  any  of  those  great  shocks  of  which 
the  East  had  been  the  theatre.    Their  sands  or  their  valor  had 
always  shielded  them  from  foreign  invasions  and  conquests  ;  they 
had  never  experienced  the  want  of  changing  their  country,  or  ot 

exercising  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  If,  as  cer- 
tain philologists  assert, 
they  had,  at  one  time,  ex- 
tended outwardly,  they 
soon  fell  back  on  their 
peninsula,  and  there  their 
independent  and  solitary 
-  existence  surrendered 

them  to  all  the  iudutnecs 
of  the  soil  they  inhabited. 
"  The  earth,"  says  a  con- 
temporary   writer,    "  had 
aeted  profoundly  on  man, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their 
constantly-moving  sands, 
the  Arabs  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  wandering 
and   vagaliond   life,  and 
ceaseless  evolutions.  No 
common  centre,  on  this 
shifting  ground,  had  been 
able  to  group  their  nume- 
rous tribes,  which  seemed 
constantly  to  float  at  haz- 
ard in  a  wild  indepen- 
dence.   They  livid  with- 
out order  or  rule.  The 
anarchy  which  consumed 
them  armed  them  continu- 
ally agaiust  each  other, 
and  they  wore  out,  in  these 
intestine  struggles,  the  en- 
ergy peculiar  to  their  race." 
Their   religion   had  first 
been  Sabbaism,  that  is  to 
say,  the  !>clief  in  a  divinity 
chiedy  inhabiting  heaven ; 
but,  at   the   same  time, 
spread   throughout  the 
whole  universe,  and  com- 
municating to  all  things, 
through  the  medium  ot  the  stars,  motion  and  life;  one  in  his 
essence,  manifold  in  his  exterior  manifestations,  appearing  in  the 
w  orld  in  various  forms,  which  were  his  successive  personifications, 
and  which  changi  d  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other  ;  a  god,  in  a 
word,  the  cause  and  material  of  a  universal  and  eternal  metamor- 
phosis, very  similar  to  the  divinities  of  India,  and  the  god  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.    This  religion  they  dated  back  to  Abraham, 
the  father  of  Ishmael,  and  fir  t  author  of  their  race. 
They  ended  by  sinking  into  a  superstitious  adoration, 
either  of  celestial  Isodies,  or  of  terrestrial  symbols,  de- 
signed to  represent  them  on  the  earth,  U-mples,  idols, 
'fl  sacred  stones,  amulets,  etc.,  and  their  religion  was  al- 

most entirely  changed  into  a  gross  idolatry.  This  peo- 
ple, who  lived  in  ignornnce,  almost  unknown  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  who  hardly  knew  their  own  his- 
tory, were  yet  summoned,  in  the  7th  century,  to  high 
anil  glorious  destinies.  The  old  world  had  just  perish- 
ed ;  the  new  world  was  not  yet  born.  To  the  painful 
death  throes  of  antiquity  succeeded,  amid  a  terrific 
chaos,  the  laborious  birth  of  the  modern  age.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  transformation  of  human- 
ity, it  was  necessary  that  the  East  and  the  North  should 
strive  together,  and"  mingle,  in  some  way,  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  West.  In  this  encounter,  and  necessary 
commingling  of  all  the  great  races,  the  Arab  nation 
was  the  champion,  the  representative  of  Asia,  the  orien- 
tal element.  They  possessed,  in  fact,  all  the  qualities 
useful  to  the  great  part  they  were  going  to  perforin  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were 
young — so  young  that  they  had  hardly  passed  the 
hounds  of  infancy  ;  they  had  the  force,  the  tire,  the  dar- 
ing, the  faith  and  the  courage  of  youth ;  they  were  not 
only  brave,  they  knew  how  to  tight ;  for  their  internal 
struggles  had,  for  a  long  time,  accustomed  them  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  war ;  if  they  cultivated  nei- 
ther the  arts  nor  the  sciences,  if  they  did  nothing  but 
pillage  or  raise  flocks,  they  were  apt  for  everything  ;  it 
they  sometimes  were  guilty  of  acts  of  rapine  and  cruel- 
ty, "they  often  showed  themselves  great,  noble  ami  gene- 
rous. They  had  ardent  imaginations  ;  they  loved  poe 
try  passionately ;  they  spoke  a  magnificent  languago 
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in  fine,  they  were  as  little  attached  to  the  earth  as  the 
burning  sands  in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  wandered, 
the  sport  of  chance,  for  so  many  centuries  with  their 
flocks.  As  the  writer  above  quoted  says,  they  had 
only  lo  trace  a  path  in  the  stormy  waves  which  beset 
them,  to  make  a  river,  broad  and  deep,  capable  of  sweep- 
ing away,  in  its  course,  nations  and  empires.  The 
pathway  was  traced,  and  the  river  rolled,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Mahomet,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  as  the 
Arabs  call  him.  Who  knows  not  that,  at  the  voice  of 
this  man  of  genius,  the  Arabs,  before  so  divided,  rushed, 
as  one  man,  and  with  irresistible  fervor  and  enthusiasm, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  entire  world  t  Who  is  not  aware 
that  if  Karl  Martel  had  not  arrested  them  at  Poitiers, 
they  would  have  realized  the  dream  of  their  ambition, 
which  was  to  supplant  by  violence,  everywhere,  Chris- 
tianity by  Mahometanism  ?  Who  has  not  remarked 
that,  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  their  native  land,  they 
became  civilized  and  civilizing,  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  imagination  and  learning;  that  they  cultivated,  with 
marvellous  success,  arts,  sciences  and  letters,  while  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  plunged  in  profound  barbarism  ; 
that  their  civilization  perished  with  them,  when  they 
were  driven  from  the  countries  they  had  conquered]; 
and  that,  after  Mahomet,  Arabia,  becoming  what  she 
was  before  him,  relapsed  into  that  stagnant,  motionless 
condition  in  which  we  now  behold  her  plunged  ? 


HOW  THEY  MAKE  GUNPOWDER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  gives  the  following 
interesting  sketch  of  the  process  by  which  powder  is 
made  at  the  celebrated  mills  of  Du  Pont  in  that  city  : 
Of  course,  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  Messrs. 
Du  Pont,  even  if  known  to  me,  I  could  not  make  men- 
tion, unless  by  their  consent ;  but  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
in  reality  no  secret ;  every  book  of  chemistry  treating  of  it  to 
some  extent.    All  know  that  gunpowder  is  composed  of  saltpetre, 
brimstone  and  charcoal,  though  but  few  have  any  idea  of  the 
trouble  and  labor  gone  through  to  have  these  materials  of  a  proper 
quality.    The  saltpetre,  as  received  at  the  yards,  has  the  appear- 
ance ot  dirty  coarse  salt,  filled  with  a  short  fibrous  matter;  by  a 
process  of  refining,  two  or 
three  times  repeated,  it 
assumes   the  appearance 
somewhat  of  line  table- 
salt,  in  which  state  it  is  fit 
for  the  powder-mill.  Great 
care  is  also  taken  to  have 
the  sulphur  pure.   But  the 
most  labor  and  forethought 
seem  to  be  necessary  in 
procuring  the  charcoal, 
which  is  made  of  the  wil- 
low and  poplar,  the  former 
being  used  for  the  best 
kinds  of  powder.   To  pro- 
cure supplies  of  these 
woods,  the  proprietors  set 
out,  yearly,  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  trees,  which 
arc  hewn  down  every  three 
years,  and  the  branches 
are  converted  into  char- 
coal.  This  method  of  pro- 
curing the  wood  gives  a 
singular  appearance  to  the 
country  ;  for  ill  many  plac- 
es alongside  the  roads,  or 
by  the  streams,  may  be 
seen  old  tree  trunks,  stand- 
ing but  little  higher  than  a 
man's  head,  and  topped 
only  with  a  bum  h  of  small 
branches.     I  saw  some 
trunks  that  appeared  to  be 
forty  or  fifty  years  old, 
without  a  limb  bigger  than 
my  wrist.  The  mill  build- 
ings in  which  the  materials 
are  ground  or  mixed,  are 
scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  each  one 
containing  a  mill.  They 
are  built  of  stone  on  three 

sides,  with  heavy  walls  strengthened  witli  piers  ;  the  other  side, 
facing  the  stream,  is  of  wood,  and  the  root  also  slopes  toward  the 
stream.  The  plan  of  construction  is  to  lessen  the  damage  from 
explosions  ;  for,  should  an  explosion  take  place,  the  force  would 
be  diverted  toward  the  stream.  The  mills  consist  of  two  heavy 
iron  rollers  on  wheels,  moving  in  a  trough.  I  saw  one  pair,  each 
of  which  weighed  1 5,000  pounds — about  seven  tons.  The  mate- 
rials being  well  mixed  up.  and  pulverized  ia  ihese  mills, 
is  slightly  moistened,  when  it  is  pressed  into  casks,  till 
it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  plaster  of  Paris.  These 
cakes  are  then  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and  taken 
to  the  granulation  mill,  an  operation  which,  on  account 
of  its  danger,  I  was  not  permitted  to  see.  After  granu- 
lation, the  powder  is  taken  to  the  glazing  mill.  Here 
600  or  700  pounds  arc  put  into  a  wooden  cask,  revolv- 
ing moderately  fast  for  twenty-four  hours,  there  being 
six  or  eight  of  these  casks,  and  close  by  each  were  700 
pounds  more,  ready  for  another  charge.  From  the 
glazing  mill  the  powder  is  taken  to  the  drying  house. 
Here,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  nearly  four  tons  of 
powder,  spread  out  on  trays,  while  close  by  were  two 
furnaces  roaring  away  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  of  coal  each, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Danger  there  was  not,  yet  I 
could  not  but  think  of  Sebastopol  and  the  story  of  its 
mines.  From  the  drying  house  the  powder  is  taken  to 
the  packing  house,  where  it  is  put  in  barrels  or  canis- 
ters, and  thence  taken  to  a  magazine,  of  which  there 
arc  several,  built  with  the  same  regard  to  non  damage 
in  Cise  of  explosion  as  the  grinding-mills.  While 
standing  in  one  of  the  packing-houses,  and  just  as  1 
had  given  a  kick  to  a  hundred  pound  keg  of  powder, 
intended  for  his  excellency  Santa  Anna,  Mr.  Du  Pont 
called  to  a  man  to  bring  him  sonic  powder  in  a  scoop 
shovel,  and  therein  I  inspected  about  half  a  peck  of 
powder,  destined  to  knock  out  ot  this  world  some  ene- 
my of  his  said  excellency.  Great  care  is  exercised, 
the  yards  and  the  various  buildings  being  under  the 
direct  and  constant  supervision  of  some  of  the  firm, 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  supervision  carried,  that 
one  of  them  visits  the  yard  overy  night  at  one  o'clock; 
the  discipline  is  more  efficient  than  in  the  army  or  navy. 


ARABS  THRESHING. 


OR.IECT  OF  SALT  IN  THE  SEA. 

Professor  Chapman,  of  University  College,  Toronto,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  paper  on  the  object  of  sea  water  being  salt 
and  after  giving  his  objections  to  the  usually  received  opinions,  ho 
urges  the  theory  that  the  object  is  to  regulate  evaporation.  If 
any  temporary  cause  renders  the  amount  of  saline  matter  in  the 
sea  above  its  normal  value,  evaporation  goes  on  more  and  more 
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slowly.  If  thi.-.  value  be  depreciated  by  the  addition  of  fresh  wa- 
ter in  due  excess,  the  evaporating  pewit  is  the  more  and  more 
increased.  He  gives  the  results  of  various  experiments  in  refer- 
ence to  evaporation  on  weighed  quantities  of  ordinary  rain  water, 
and  water  holding  in  solution  2.6  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  excess  of 
loss  of  the  rain  water  compared  with  the  salt  solution,  was  from 
46  to  54  per  cent. — Philadelphia  Ledyer. 


ARABS  RETURNING  FKOM  HUNTING  GAZELLES. 


AMERICA— ITS  AGE  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  only  knowledge  which  the  present  can  obtain  ot 
the  past,  anterior  to  written  history,  must  be  gathered 
from  the  lessons  tanght  by  the  monuments  that  have 
survived  the  devastating  wars  of  ignorant  and  infuri- 
ated man,  the  crash  of  the  elements,  and  the  slow  cor- 
roding power  of  untold  time.  The  two  continents  ot 
this  Western  hemisphere  abound  with  these  mute,  en- 
during records.  The  labors  of  the  antiquarians  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  have  disclosed  monuments 
of  art,  now  in  ruins,  that  were  reared  by  a  peoplo 
whose  history  has  passed  down  to  us  in  written  records. 
With  the  general  history  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Israel- 
ites, the  Egyptians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  we  arc  already  acquainted,  and  all  the 
discoveries  made  by  antiquarians  in  their  researches  in 
those  countries,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  palaces, 
temples  and  cities,  serve  but  to  illumine  some  portions 
of  written  history  that  are  now  dark,  or  illustrate  oth- 
ers that  are  imperfectly  detailed.  But  such  is  not  the 
case  in  America.  The  antiquities  of  America  extend 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  from  the  great  lakes  and  British  Provinces  to  Peru 
and  Brazil,  in  South  America.  These  ruins  are  not 
illustrated,  nor  even  alluded  to,  by  any  written  history. 
Their  origin  is  lost  to  view  behind  the  impenetrable 
veil  imposed  by  unnumbered  cycles  of  nnchronicled 
centuries.  Immense  forests  growing  over  the  ruins  of 
large  cities,  and  the  gigantic  size  of  the  trees,  with  in- 
dications that  other  generations  of  trees  sprung  up  and 
grew  and  decayed  before  them,  prove  that  these  ruins 
preceded  the  Christian  era.  Neither  history  nor  tradi- 
tion indicates  the  origin  or  the  rise  of  those  vast 
mounds  that  arc  found  scattered  over  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  They  stand  in  silent  grandeur,  monu- 
ments of  a  race  of  people  who  have  long  since  passed  away, 
leaving  no  other  trace  of  their  existence.  It  is  fashionable  to 
speak  of  the  Eastern  continent  as  the  Old  World,  yet  it  is  not 
known  to  be  entitled  to  this  appellation.  Who  can  say  that  the 
Andes  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  not  the  seniors  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Himalaya  t  Who  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the  ruins  of  Ux- 
mal  and  Palenque,  and  the  pyramids  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico,  do 

not  take  precedence  in  age 
of  the  sphinxes  and  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  and  the 
winged  lions  of  Assyria  f 
History  traces  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Nineveh,  of  Baby- 
lon, and  of  Thebes  ;  but 
we  have  no  record  of  the 
rise,  progress  or  fall  of 
those  great  cities  in  Cen- 
tral America,  which  the 
laborious     researches  ot 
Stevens  and  Catherwood 
brought  to  light.  There 
the  human-faced  bulls  and 
the  winged  lions  of  Nin- 
eveh find  their  equivalents 
in  the  grotesque  carving 
in  stone  of  hideous  forms 
of  men  and  animals.  Who 
can  say  that  these  rude 
sculptures  of  America  did 
not  precede  those  of  Asia  ? 
But  we  will  not  speculate 
on  a  subject  that  offers  no 
basis  on  which  even  a 
plausible  argument  can  be 
erected.    The  existence  ot 
numerous   and  immense 
ruins  in  America  of  what 
were  once  large  cities  is  a 
fixed  fact,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  epoch  in 
which     they  flourished. 
The    most  extensive  of 
these  ruins  are  to  be  found 
at  Uxmal  and  Palenque, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Mexico.     At  Uxmal  are 
immense  pyramids,  coated 
with  stone,  and  quadrang- 
ular stone  edifices  and  ter- 
races.   The  highest  of  these  pyramids  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  on  the  summit  it  supports  a  temple ;  on  one  of  the 
facades  of  the  temple  are  four  human  figures  cut  in  stone  with 
great  exactness  and  elegance.    The  hands  are  crossed  upon  the 
breast,  the  bead  is  covered  in  something  like  a  helmet,  about  the 
neck  is  a  garment  of  the  skin  of  an  alligator,  and  over  each  body 
is  a  figure  of  death's  head  and  bones.    At  Palenque  are  immense 
ruins— a  city  of  great  extent,  with  the  remains  of  a  roy- 
al palace.    One  temple,  that  of  Copan,  was  520  feet  by 
650,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  large  as  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.    Another  temple  of  great  dimensions  is  here, 
having  an  entrance  by  a  portico  loo  feet  long  aud  io 
feet  broad  ;  it  stands  on  an  elevation  of  60  feet.  The 
pillars  of  the  portico  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics 
and  other  devices.    Different  objects  ot  worship  liavo 
been  found,  representations  of  the  gods  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  this  country.    These  temples,  with  fourteen 
largo  buildings  and  many  other  objects  of  curiosity, 
stand  here  as  monuments  ot  ancient  greatness,  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  remote,  origin  of  a  mighty  empire. 
This  city  has  been  described  as  the  Thebes  of  America, 
and  travellers  have  supposed  that  it  must  have  been 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  3,000,000  souls.     The  pyramid  of  Cholula  in 
Mexico,  is  described  as  covering  forty-four  acres  of 
ground.    On  its  summit  was  a  temple,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior has  been  discovered  a  vault,  roofed  with  beams  ot 
(rood,  containing  skeletons  and  idols.    Several  smaller 
pyramids  surround  this  large  one.    It  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  cutting  a  hill  into  an  artificial  shape. 
Its  dimensions  are  immense,  being  nearly  three  miles 
in  circumference  ami  about  four  bundled  feet  high.  It 
is  divided  into  terraces  and  slopes,  covered  with  plat- 
forms, stages  and  bastions,  elevated  one  above  the  oth- 
er, and  formed  of  large  stones  skilfully  cut  and  joined 
without  any  cement.    In  some  respects  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture resembles  the  Gothic,  being  massive  and  dur- 
able ;  in  others  it  resembles  the  Egyptian  ;  yet  the  gen- 
eral construction,  manner  and  style  of  its  architecture 
arc  different  from  anything  hitherto  described  in  the 
world. — Louisville  Journal. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OOOIKMGIIT. 

Good-night !  good-night!  tho  world  In  still ; 

The  stars  their  watch  are  keeping; 
The  hum  of  day  has  died  away; 

And  all  the  flowers  are  sleeping. 

Good-night! 

Oood-nlght!  the  mountain  stream 

1m  singing  to  the  shore; 
Th«  fairies  fjuafT  from  lily  cups 

With  nectar  running  o'er. 

Good-night! 

Good-night!  good-night!  sweet  dreams  be  thine! 

And  may  the  angels  bending 
From  heaven  above,  behold  in  love 

Thy  sleep,  protection  lending. 

Good-night! 

Good-night!  good-night!  when  thou  shalt  sleep 

That  sleep  which  knows  no  waking, 
May  seraph  care  conduct  thee  where 

The  eternal  morn  is  breaking! 

Good-night!  L.  II.  F. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

COMPANY  FACES. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  ROUINSOV. 

Mm  mid  women  hart  company  faces.  They  pat  them  on  with 
their  best  clothes,  as  a  part  of  their  toilet,  wearing  them  as  long 
ns  there  is  anybody  to  please,  deceive  or  dupe,  and  then  put  them 
off  just  os  readily.  Some  persons  seem  to  liave  two  individuali- 
ties ;  one  for  home,  the  other  for  the  public.  Yet  they  never  an- 
tagonize, having  a  sphen  of  operation  so  widely  different,  that 
they  cannot  well  compromise  each  other.  The  world  is  apt  to 
judge  by  the  exterior ;  therefore,  say  they,  we  must  blind  the 
world.  It  forms  its  opinions  from  tangible  evidences  ;  therefore, 
let  us  appear  to  the.  best  advantage.  This  resolve  is  strengthened 
by  the  whispers  of  policy,  which  adds,  that  much  may  be  gained, 
but  nothing  lost  by  this  course.  And  so  truth,  that  unappreciated 
genius,  is  pushed  from  the  stage  of  action,  to  make  way  for  infe- 
rior but  more  showy  stars,  who  shine  in  borrowed  garments. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  baneful  practice  cannot  be  calculated. 
Candor  looks  with  apprehension  upon  the  deceit,  good  old  honesty 
bluntly  testities  its  disapprobation,  and  sincerity  sends  in  an  elo- 
quent protest  against  the  dissimulation.  These  wise  counsellors 
are  unheeded,  or  complacently  assured  that  there  is  really  nothing 
to  fear ;  that  a  trifling  evasion  is  not  a  prevarication ;  that  a  little 
false  coloring  is  far  from  being  falsehood  ;  that  an  innocent  white 
lie  should  not  be  classed  with  a  guilty  black  one;  in  fine,  that 
what  is  done  by  so  many  people,  so  many  times,  cannot  lie  morally 
wrong.  Let  us  see ;  we  will  look  at  results,  then  we  will  judge  of 
the  cause. 

Mrs.  Vail,  an  unmarried  sister,  and  a  young  daughter  sat  in  a 
pleasant  parlor,  the  first  two  sewing,  and  the  latter  alternately 
reading  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your  new  minister  will  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  please  the  majority  of  his  parishioners  ?"  said  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  can't  tell,  I'm  sure  ;  but  one  thing  I  do  know — ho  does  not 
please  mi  ,"  replied  Mrs.  Vail,  pushing  her  needle  in  and  drawing 
it  out  with  a  sort  of  jerk,  Implying  that  her  mind  was  in  u  positive 
condition. 

Miss  Danforth  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Has  he  been  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  once;  but  I  have  no  great  desire  that  his  calls  should  be 
frequent.  His  manners  do  not  please  me,  and  I  dislike  his  way  of 
preaching." 

"  He  has  some  reputation,  I  have  heard." 

"  Yes,  for  oddity  and  peculiarity;  nothing  more.  He  speaks 
bluntly,  and  people  call  him  original ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  a 
minister  should  not  be  at  all  peculiar ;  I  don't  like  these  quaint, 
out-of-the-way  ideas,  they  sound  so  strange  and  unfamiliar.  Then 
he's  awkward  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  handling 
l»ooks,  etc.;  a  minister  should  study  gracefulness  as  much  as  his 
sermons.  His  voice,  too,  is  harsh  and  wiry,  and  he  reads  as 
though  every  word  hurt  him,  without — " 

"  Mother,  Miss  Bates  is  coming  up  the  walk,"  said  Ella,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"  Dear  me  !  that  woman  is  everywhere  ;  she's  been  here  three 
times  within  a  month  !  A  dried  up  old  maid,  Kinma,"  added  Mrs. 
Vail  to  her  sister,  by  way  of  explanation.  The  bell  rang ;  the 
lady  of  the  house  went  quickly  to  the  door  and  opened  it  herself. 

"  Ah,  good  morning,  my  dear  Miss  Hates !  What  a  stranger 
you  are  I"  she  exclaimed,  with  animation,  kissing  the  visitor  on 
both  cheeks.    "  Come  in,  come  in  !" 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Vail,  but  I  merely  called  to  return  this  book 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me.  I  am  going  farther,"  was  the 
polite  response. 

"  But  that  wont  prevent  you  from  coming  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
can't  let  my  friends  off  in  this  manner,  when  they  are  on  the 
threshold."  And  thus  urged,  the  lady  followed  Mrs.  Vail,  who, 
after  introducing  her  sister,  placed  herself  very  near  her  dear 
"  Miss  Bates,"  and  began  to  chat  as  though  she  had  everything  to 
say,  and  but  little  time  to  do  it  in.  Why  had  she  neglected  her 
so  long  1  Why  didn't  she  run  in  without  ceremony,  any  day  ? 
How  were  her  worthy  parents  ?  And  so  rosy  and  well  she  was 
looking,  was  she  not  in  excellent  health  '. 

Miss  Bates  smiled  gratefully,  and  thought  Mrs.  Vail  a  charm- 
ing woman. 


"  Now,  I  want  your  opinion  of  our  new  minister,"  said  the  for- 
mer, when  the  string  of  inquiries  was  duly  asked  and  answered. 

"  O,  1  am  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Wade.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  clear  reasoner,  a  profound  thinker,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  I 
know  he  must  be  a  good  man.  I  think  we  must  congratulate  our- 
selves, Miss  Bates." 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  him — nobody  could  help  it !"  rejoined 
the  lady,  gratified  with  this  enthusiastic  panegyric.  "  Don't  vou 
think  he  has  a  peculiarly  swL-et  and  mellow  voice  ?"  she  added. 

"  Perfectly  musical !"  replied  Mrs.  Vail. 

"  And  his  manners — manner  is  something,  you  know." 

"O,  in  manners  ho  is  au  fait.  A  perfect  Chesterfield,  Miss 
Bates." 

"  I  have  heard  him  called  awkward  and  clumsy;  and  I  feared 
that  because  that  hymn  book  fell  off  the  pulpit  last  Sabbath,  peo- 
ple would  really  believe  ho  iras,"  continued  Miss  Bates,  in  a 
slightly  anxious  tone. 

"  Ah,  that  was  merely  an  accident — a  mischance  likflv  to  hap- 
pen to  anybody  ;  it  could  not  be  called  awkwardness  or  embarrass- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  sec,"  resumed  Mrs.  Vail,  "  that  Mr.  Wade 
has  independence  and  moral  courage  sufficient  to  make  him  speak 
his  thoughts  boldly.  We  want  a  little  something  out  of  tho 
beaten  track,  and  certainly  he  has  original  ideas,  and  a  way  par- 
ticularly his  own  for  expressing  them." 

Mrs.  Vail  was  not  chary  of  her  commendations  of  the  new  min- 
ister; his  extraordinary  merits  were  discussed  and  enlarged  upon, 
until  Miss  Bates  took  leave,  fully  satisfied  that  the  worthy  man 
had  a  warm  advocate  in  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Vail  re-entered  the  parlor,  dismissed  her  company  face, 
and  summoned  a  very  self-approving,  complaisant  countenance  to 
take  its  place. 

"  That  was  a  master  stroke — a  cunning  piece  of  policy!"  she 
exclaimed,  after  a  great  laugh.  "  Do  you  know,  Emma,  that  in 
just  thirty  minutes  from  this  time,  Mr.  Wade  will  be  acquainted 
with  every  word  I  have  uttered  concerning  him  I" 

Miss  Danforth  shook  her  head. 

"  Well,  he  will ;  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs.  Wade  are  very  intimate, 
and  what  the  wife  knows,  the  husband  wont  long  be  ignorant  of. 
So  you  perceive  that  I  have  secured  three  friends,  and  can  still 
maintain  my  own  Opinion.  Dear  me,  what  a  multiplicity  of  ways 
one  has  to  look  in  this  world  I" 

Miss  Danforth  did  not  reply;  perhaps  she  was  thinking.  Ella, 
who  had  been  gazing  steadily  at  Mrs.  Vail's  face,  first  spoke. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  do  you  like  Miss  Bates  >" 

"Not  very  well,  I'm  afraid.  Why?" 

"  Because  you  kissed  her ;  I  never  kiss  anybody  I  don't  love." 

"  That  is  only  custom,  my  dear  ;  love  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Do  you  like  to  have  her  visit  you  ?"  continued  the  young  girl. 

"  Not  so  well  us  some  other  people,"  laughed  Mrs.  Vail. 

"  Then,  what  made  you  tell  her  that  she  had  neglected  you  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  because  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
better  to  say.  It  is  a  common  expression,  and  sounds  very  well, 
too.  It  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  polite  in  mo  to  say, 'Miss 
Bates,  your  calls  are  not  agreeable  to  mc ;'  so  I  say,  instead, 
'  Don't  forget  mc  so  long  again,  my  dear  friend.'  Do  you  under- 
stand, Ella  >" 

"  Yes,  mother;  but  isn't  that  wrong?" 

"  Wrong  ! — wrong  to  tell  her  not  to  forget  me  V 

The  young  girl  blushed.  Mrs.  Vail  had  chosen  her  words  so 
carefully,  that  she  quite  confused  the  juvenile  reasoner. 

"  You  are  old  enough  now,  Ella,"  continued  the  mother,  "  to 
know  that  people  do  not  mean  all  they  say — that  is,  in  company. 
Make  people  pleased  with  themselves,  and  they  will  be  pleased 
with  you,  is  a  safe  motto.  Agree  with  them  when  they  arc  pres- 
ent, and  differ  from  them  as  much  as  you  like  when  they  are  gone. 
Never  allow  your  real  feelings  to  show  themselves  in  your  face. 
If  it  is  for  your  interest  to  flatter  anybody,  there  is  no  harm  in  so 
doing.  Friends,  Ella,  are  always  preferable  to  enemies,  and  can 
be  made  without  much  effort  or  self-sacrifice ;  only  be  careful  of 
your  face,  and  circumspect  with  your  tongue,  and  you  need  dis- 
please no  one." 

This  was  the  counsel  Ella  Vail  received  from  day  to  day ;  these 
were  the  examples  she  was  told  to  imitate  as  she  passed  up  to 
maidenhood.  The  few,  faint  throbs  of  conscientious  feeling  that 
strove  to  take  root  in  her  heart,  were  soon  hushed  by  counter  in- 
fluences that  met  her  at  every  turn.  An  apt  scholar,  she  trod  in 
her  mother's  steps  with  scrupulous  exactness. 

Ella  had  not  Mrs.  Vail's  naturally  amiable  disposition.  She 
was  passionate,  selfish  and  obstinate ;  yet  with  her  company  face, 
she  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  winning,  prepossessing  girl,  with 
bewitching  smiles  and  captivating  manners.  Not  deficient  in 
good  looks,  and  well  educated,  the  young  lady  had  suitors ;  but 
as  she  treated  all  alike,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  favored 
one.  Her  encouragement  was  dispensed  so  impartially,  that  four 
aspiring  swains  avowed  an  engagement  with  her  at  the  same  time. 
A  great  many  hard  looks  and  hard  words  resulted  from  Miss 
Vail's  company  face  and  flattering  words  ;  but  she  finally  settled 
the  matter  by  a  public  acceptance  of  the  most  eligible  of  the  four; 
that  is  the  one  said  to  have  the  most  money. 

"PfOple  wouldn't  congratulate  mc  on  this  engagement,  did  they 
know  how  disagreeable  Mortimer  is  to  me;  I  wouldn't  think  of 
marrying  him,  if  I  hadn't  an  eye  to  tho  position  he  can  give  mc," 
she  said,  confidentially  to  her  mother.  "  And  he  is  silly  enough 
to  think,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  "that  I  am  ardently  attached 
to  him  !  As  if  I  meant  it !  What  if  I  do  smile  pleasantly  and 
blush  prettily  when  he  is  near  me? — if  he  misconstrues  their  im- 
port, I  surely  am  not  in  fault." 

Mrs.  Vail  was  in  buoyant  spirits  on  Ella's  wedding  day.  There 
was  only  one  slight  drawback ;  the  bride  was  escorted  to  a  board- 
ing-house, and  not  to  a  handsome  residence  of  her  own,  as  had 


been  expected.  But  this,  Mr.  Mortimer  assured  them,  was  owing 
solely  to  the  neglect  of  his  business  agent,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  matter ;  a  fortnight  would  complete  every  preparation. 
So  the  young  bride  consoled  herself  by  choosing  the  best  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  making  the  servants  as  much  trouble  as 
possible,  to  show  her  consequence. 

After  waiting  a  reasonable  time  for  an  invitation,  Mrs.  Mortimer 
ventured  to  propose  a  call  at  the  house  being  fitted  up  for  them, 
to  see  how  things  were  progressing.  Mr.  Mortimer  made  answer 
that  really  the  premises  were  not  in  a  presentable  condition — 
mason,  painters  and  paper-hangers  having  created  their  usual 
amount  of  dirt  and  confusion.  This  was  a  trifling  obstacle  to  a 
curious  woman,  and  assuring  him  that  a  plain  dress  and  a  little 
care  were  all  that  were  required,  she  ended  by  affirming,  in  tho 
sweetest  of  voices,  that  "  her  dear  Mortimer  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  such  a  slight  favor."  This  induced  a  "  My  love, 
how  can  you  doubt  my  judgment '."  in  a  slightly  reproachful  tone. 
Ella  pouted  prettily  at  his  unwillingness  to  gratify  her,  and  at  last 
dropped  the  subject  as  the  idea  suggested  itself  that  he  was  plan- 
ning an  agreeable  surprise,  which  might  be  thwarted  by  the  desired 
call  at  the  place  in  question. 

"  Ella,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  "  I 
have  heard  that  your  mother  is  worth  considerable  property. 
Now,  as  I  have  never  before  mentioned  the  subject,  and  am  not 
certain  of  the  trnth  of  the  report,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  interested 
motives,  if  I  ask  you  how  much  she  is  possessed  of." 

Ella  glanced  furtively  at  the  speaker's  face,  as  if  to  read  his  ob- 
ject for  making  an  inquiry  which  made  her  color  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  O,  of  course  not,  my  love  !  But,  then,  ten  thousand  seems 
such  a  small  sum  in  comparison  with — " 

"  Only  ten  thousand  !"  he  interrupted,  with  manifest  surprise. 
"  Why,  I  was  told  that  it  was  double  that  amount !" 

"  She  has  not  even  ten  ;  you  jump  at  conclusions,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  the  bride  of  a  week,  coldly. 

"  Not  even  ten  I" 

"  Only  the  income  of  ten.  My  mother,  as  you  well  know,  is  a 
widow,  and  was  left  by  my  father  in  destitute  circumstances ;  but 
for  several  years  she  has  had  the  income  from  the  umount  I 

named." 

"  The  principal  being  yours,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  it  was  mine,  I  should  retain  it ;  but, 
unfortunately,  at  her  decease  it  roverts  to  another  brunch  of  the 
family." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  expression  changed  perceptibly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  look  so  disappointed,  considering 
you  did  not  marry  for  money  I"  retorted  tho  wife,  with  decided 
symptoms  of  annoyance. 

"  Disappointed,  madam  !  Who  shows  disappointment  ?  I  sim- 
ply discover  that  you  have  deceived  mc,  that  is  all." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  she  asked,  with  forced  composure. 

"  By  significant  hints  and  false  representations." 

"  If  you  have  seen  fit  to  put  a  false  construction  on  a  few  idle, 
unimportant  words,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

At  this  point  both  flung  aside  their  masks,  too  much  in  earnest 
to  sail  longer  under  false  colors. 

"  Then  you  have  no  property  ?" 

"  Not  a  cent." 

*'  Neither  have  I ;  we  can  sympathize  with  each  other,"  replied 
the  husband,  smiling  bitterly  as  Ella's  ustonished  eyes  met  his 
own.  "  But,  of  course,  this  trivial  information  will  not  occasion 
disappointment,  as  you  have  so  often  said  that  you  married  mo 
for  love  alone.    Ah,  Mrs.  Mortimer!" 

"  And  you  have  been  playing  a  part  !"  exclaimed  the  bride. 

"  I  have  had  that  honor,  madam,  and  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  an  uctrcss  fully  competent  to  sustain  me  in 
different  rnlis!"  he  retorted,  in  a  provokingly  polite  tone. 

"  You  are  a  double-tongued  hypocrite  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"And  you  a  douhlc-faccd  dissembler!"  lie  ejaculated. 

Ella  burst  into  a  flood  of  passionato  tears,  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
laughed  as  though  it  was  the  best  joke  of  the  season.  A  knock  at 
the  door  interrupted  this  interesting  talibau,  and  Mrs.  Vail  walked 
into  the  room  before  the  daughter  had  time  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
too  soon  for  her  son-in-law  to  adjust  his  company  face.  One 
sobbed  and  used  her  handkerchief  freely,  the  other  bowed  stiffly, 
and  left  the  chamber. 

Wo  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  reflections  of  Mrs.  Vail, 
when  Ella  related  what  had  happened  ;  she  was  quite  us  much 
afflicted  by  the  unhappy  development  as  the  latter,  lamenting  most 
of  all  the  scandal  such  an  event  would  surely  occasion,  did  it  l»c- 
come  public ;  while  the  victim  of  this  false  marriage  mourned  her 
lost  "  position  "  and  blasted  hopes.  Mortimer  was  denounced  as 
a  "  vile  impostor,"  a  "  scheming  pretender,"  a  "  designing  villain," 
for  which  confinement  in  the  State's  prison  for  life  was  too  light  a 
sentence.  In  dwelling  upon  his  dishonest  pretences,  they  forgot 
their  own  culpability.  Had  not  both  intimated  in  language  am- 
biguous enough  to  mean  anything,  that  there  was  property  in  the 
familv,  which,  they  well  knew,  would  be  classed  in  Ella's  "  pros- 
pects <"  Had  not  the  latter  shown  every  preference  for  the  man, 
who,  in  deceiving  her,  had  deceived  himself?  Had  she  not  often 
said,  with  apparent  truth,  that  she  could  not  be  induced  to  marry 
for  money  ?    Was  Mortimer  more  to  blame  than  herself? 

Mrs.  Vail's  son-in-law  was  found  to  be  a  penniless  speculator, 
who  had  run  deeply  in  debt  to  play  the  agreeable  gallant  to  tho 
fascinating  Ella.  The  latter,  shamed  and  humbled,  insisted  upon 
a  separation,  but  was  filially  induced  by  her  mother  to  live  with 
the  man  the  law  called  her  husband,  in  order  to  deceive  the  world 
as  far  as  possible.  But  now  the  company  face  is  hard  to  wear  ; 
angrv  upbraidings  and  bitter  recriminations  arc  doing  their  work  ; 
the  recompense  of  deceit  must  be  paid  in  full,  for  truth  can  never 
be  violated  without  a  penalty. 
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SETH  SNIPE'S  SAILOR  EXPERIENCE. 

A  HUMOROUS  SKETCH. 

BY  BYLVANU8  COBB,  JK. 

Setii  Snipe  was  raised  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  until  the 
age  of  four-and-twcnty  he  had  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  His 
home  was  not  far  from  the  Kennebec,  and  often  had  he  seen  the 
noble  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro  up  and  down  the  river.  It  hap- 
pened that  Seth  got  sick  of  farming  at  an  early  age,  and  at  one 
period  of  his  earlier  youth  he  had  entertained  the  idea  of  being  a 
schoolmaster ;  but  somehow  he  never  could  get  the  committee  to 
believe  that  ho  was  qualified.  Seth  learned  enough,  but  it  would 
not  stay  learned.  He  had  ciphered  clear  way  over  to  the  "  single 
rule-of-three,"  but  the  "  pesky  "  rules  slipped  his  mind  as  soon  as 
he  left  his  book.  It  also  happened  that  Seth  fancied  he  should 
like  the  sea.  To  him  thero  was  something  noble  and  grand  in 
the  appearance  of  a  ship  coming  up  the  river.  And  then  he  had 
been  on  board  the  different  vessels  that  chanced  to  be  at  the 
wharves  when  he  was  in  town,  and  once  ho  "  climbed  clean  way 
up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  great  tall  masts."  O,  it  was  beautiful 
up  there,  and  he  could  sec  all  round  the  country. 

One  other  thing  happened  which  put  the  clincher  upon  Scth's 
sea-going  proclivities.  One  summer — the  season  that  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old — a  man  worked  for  his  father  on  the  farm 
who  had  been  to  sea  one  voyage  from  Portland  to  Havana.  This 
individual  was  excessively  salt.  He  talked  sailor,  and  wore  big- 
bottomed  trowscrs  without  suspenders,  and  his  hat  was  painted 
and  adorned  with  a  long,  wide  black  ribbon.  Seth  listened  to  this 
man  until  his  head  was  fairly  turned.  There  was  nobody  else 
like  Wilson — such  was  the  man's  name — and  the  young  aspirant 
used  to  sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  fabulous  accounts  of  sea  life. 
Old  Mr.  Snipe  was  very  indignant  at  Scth's  plan,  but  that 
made  no  odds. 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  uncle  John,  a  younger  brother  of  Scth's 
father.  "  Let  him  go,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  he'll 
come  back  cured.  You  see  he's  crazy  about  it,  and  you'll  never 
get  any  good  of  him  till  ho's  been  to  sea." 

So  the  elder  Snipe  at  length  consented  that  his  heir  should  take 
a  peep  at  life  on  the  raging  sea.  The  old  horse  was  harnessed  to 
the  still  older  wagon,  and  preparations  were  made  for  starting  off 
after  a  berth. 

"Mind  'at  ycr  starboard  riggin'  is  fast,  there  !"  uttered  Seth,  as 
his  uncle  hooked  the  off  breeching  strap.  He  had  heard  Wilson 
talk  sailor,  and  he.  loved  to  talk  so,  too. 

Uncle  John  smiled,  and  said  'twas  all  fast. 

"  Ncow  jest  haul  yer  wind  in  here,  uncle,  an'  off  wc  go  right 
afore  the  wind.  Avast  there,  ole  Jericho  !"  Seth  cried  to  the  old 
horse,  who  was  snapping  at  a  fly.  "  By  my  tarry  toplights,  I'll 
rig  a  bolun  to  your  head  piece !" 

Whether  the  horse  understood  this  direful  threat,  or  whether  the 
fly  left,  is  not  certain,  but  he  stood  still  from  that  time  until  they 
were  ready  to  start.  Uncle  John  was  to  accompany  Seth,  for  ho 
knew  several  ship-owners,  and  might  therefore  be  of  service.  In 
due  time  the  old  horse  reached  the  town,  and  Seth  and  his  uncle 
went  down  to  the  river.  The  ship  "  Eliza  Downs  "  lay  at  one  of 
the  wharves  ;  and  to  her  master  uncle  made  his  application.  Seth 
was  called  forward,  and  the  captain  commenced  to  catechize  him. 
But  the  hero  was  not  to  be  bluffed  now.  He  had  resolved  to  be  a 
man,  and  he  spoke  up  boldly. 

"  I  doan't  know  noth'n  'bout  ycr  ship  neow,  but  I  want  tew 
lam.  I've  been  clean  way  up  tew  the  tip  top  of  the  great  high 
mast,  an'  I  done  it  just  as  easy  as  grease." 

Uncle  John  saw  that  the  captain  was  becoming  incredulous, 
and  he  took  that  functionary  one  side  and  conversed  with  him 
some  time  in  a  whisper.  The  result  was,  that  Seth  was  engaged 
for  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  back.  His  wages  were  to  com- 
mence at  the  commencement  of  his  second  month's  service,  and 
then  to  bo  regulated  according  to  his  usefulness. 

"  You'll  be  on  board  in  just  a  week  from  this  time,"  said  the 
captain. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  And  mind  that  you  have  clothing  enough." 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir  I" 

Seth  was  almost  crazy  with  joy.  He  went  down  on  board  the 
ship,  and  strolled  about  awhile  like  a  commodore.  He  seized  the 
ropes  and  shook  them  with  a  professional  air,  gave  the  wheel  a 
turn,  caught  hold  of  a  backstay  and  leaped  upon  the  rail,  and 
ended  by  kicking  a  coil  of  rigging  out  of  his  way,  which  some 
careless  fellow,  not  knowing  that  ho  was  coming,  had  left  in  tho 
scupper-way. 

Seth's  next  movement  was  towards  a  furnishing  store,  where  he 
purchased  a  full  rig  of  seaman's  clothes ;  and  after  this  he  went 
home.  His  mother  wept  when  she  found  that  he  was  really  going, 
but  he  laughed  at  her. 

"  Don't  worry,"  whispered  uncle  John,  "  for  you'll  sec  him 
again  before  long.    He  wont  go  far." 

On  the  next  morning  Seth  appeared  in  all  his  glorv.  He  was 
rigged  in  full  sea  costume,  even  to  having  a  sheath-knife  hung  to 
his  belt.  Hii  usual  expletive,  "  darn,"  was  now  changed  by  leav- 
ing out  the  r,  and  substituting  an  m  in  its  place,  and  this  word  he 
applied  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  to  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
things,  such  as  "  buttons,"  "  timbers,"  "  top-lights,"  "  my  eyes," 
and  so  on.  He  told  the  oxen  to  "haul  their  wind,"  and  tho  eat 
was  ordered  to  "  haul  in  the  slack  of  her  tail." 

"  Starboard  yer  helm  a  bit !"  he  shouted  to  his  father,  who  was 
coming  round  the  corner  of  the  barn  in  his  ox-cart,  "  starboard, 
old  man,  or  you'll  be  afoul  of  somcthin'." 


Towards  evening  Mrs.  Snipe  went  out  to  the  barn,  and  a  cry 
of  horror  burst  from  her  lips  as  she  saw  her  son  standing  erect  on 
one  of  the  beams,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast.  But 
Seth  did  not  hear  her. 

"  Come,  you  lubbers,  in  with  them  tops'ls.  Clue  'cm  up  quick  ! 
By  the  lightnin',  how  it  does  blow !    Starboard  your  helm?" 

"  Seth  !  Seth  !    O,  Lord  a'  mercy,  you'll  fall  1" 

The  youth  looked  down  and  saw  his  mother. 

"  Come  down  out  of  that,  Seth.    You'll  sartinly  fall !" 

"  Go  in,  mother.  Go  below  ;  you  don't  know  noth'n'  'bout  it." 

But  Seth's  energy  was  gone  now,  and  with  a  show  of  astonish- 
ing boldness  he  sidled  along  upon  the  ten-inch  beam  towards  tho 
point  where  tho  hay-mow  reached  nearly  to  it. 

"  Oho — you  was  a  leanin'  agin  that  brace,  eh  ?"  uttered  the 
anxious  mother,  as  she  saw  her  son  had  had  support  for  his  back. 

"No  I  wa'n't  a  leanin'  agin  it,  nutber,"  retorted  the  hero,  con- 
temptuously. "  Do  yer  think  I'm  nfearcd  up  here  ?  Ef  ycr  do 
— then — th — a — ah — " 

He  came  nigh  losing  his  balance,  and  his  face  turned  very  pale. 
But  with  steps  of  striking  caution  he  reached  the  hay,  and  then 
let  himself  down. 

"  I  aint  afearcd— not  me  !"  he  uttered,  shaking  himself  proudly. 

And  during  that  week  Seth  visited  all  his  acquaintances,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  gavo  a  glowing  account  of  tho  brilliant  career 
that  was  open  before  him. 

"  Wont  you  put  on  your  coat  ?"  asked  his  mother.  "  It'll  look 
better  than  that  jacket  does." 

"  I  want  none  of  yer  lubbery  land-toggs  on  me  !"  was  his  ma- 
jestic reply.  So  his  mother  accompanied  Mm  in  his  "  little  boy's 
jacket,"  as  she  called  it. 

At  length  the  week  wore  away,  and  Seth  started  for  his  ship. 
Tho  parting  was  dreadful,  but  he  told  what  magnificent  things  he 
should  bring  homo  from  Europe,  and  this  served  to  lessen  tho 
blow  a  little. 

"  Dew  I  sleep  in  sich  a  lectle  place  as  that  %"  asked  Seth,  as  he 
was  shown  to  his  bunk. 

"  Kayther  guess  eo,"  said  his  guide. 

"  Kind  o'  funny  lookin'  place,  aint  it,  though  ?  Jehosiphat,  I 
should  think  as  heow  they  might  afford  better  beds  than  these." 

"  O,  they  will  by'm-by  ;  but  ye  see  they  aint  got  things  fixed." 

"  O — ah — yaas.    But  I  s'pose  I'll  be  wanted  up  on  deck  ncow." 

And  with  this  Seth  went  up.  The  sail  down  the  Kennebec  was 
fine,  and  Seth  was  in  ecstacies. 

"  By  mitey,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  rayther  guess  these  chaps 
thinks  as  I'm  green.  Ncow  I'll  jest  show  'em  'at  I  aint.  By  tho 
mincin'  Jemina,  I  will."  And  with  this  remark  Seth  made  his 
way  into  the  main  rigging  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  began  to 
ascend  tho  shrouds.  He  seemed  a  little  jealous  of  the  rattlings  at 
first,  but  when  he  found  they  held  him,  he  went  on  more  boldly. 
At  length,  by  dint  of  much  perseverance,  he  reached  the  futtoek 
shrouds,  and  here  he  got  stink. 

"  Gaul  blast  it,"  he  muttered,  '•  dew  they  s'pose  sich  a  feller 's 
I  am  ken  git  through  sich  a  lectio  hole  as  that  is.  Hollow,  ycou 
sailor  man,  up  there  ;  heow  'n  thunder  dew  yer  git  up  there  where 
yeu  be,  hay  i" 

"  Ah,  spooney,  is  that  you  1"  cried  the  topman,  looking  over. 
"  My  name  is  Snipe,  mister — Seth  Snipe.    Mebbe  ye  didn't 
know  it.    But  how  dew  ye  git  up  thar  V 
"  Come  right  up." 

"  But  this  pesky  ho'e  aint  big  enough  for  me  to  git  through." 

"  Wc  don't  come  through  the  lubber-hole,  spooney ;  wo  come 
right  over  here." 

Seth  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  futtoek  shrouds  wero  rattled 
down,  and  after  some  consideration  upon  the  subject  he  concluded 
that  he  would  go  back,  and  he  would  have  done  so  had  not  tho 
man  above  him  laughed  at  him.  This  quickened  his  energies, 
and  he  mado  a  desperate  effort.  At  last  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
topmast  shrouds,  and  w  ith  a  convulsive  scrambling  ho  reached  the 
top.  He  looked  down  upon  the  deck,  and  turned  pale.  Then  he 
sat  tremblingly  down,  with  his  arms  wound  tightly  about  the 
stoutest  rigging  he  could  find,  and  began  to  get  his  breath. 

"  Kind  o'  ticklish  up  here,  aint  if!"  he  said  to  his  companion, 
who  was  engaged  in  getting  the  studding-sails  ready  for  setting. 

"  Is  it  V  was  the  laconic  response. 

"By  gaul,  aint  it  though.  But  say,  did  ycou  come  up  over  jest 
as  I  did  ?" 

"  Just  about." 

"  But  what  d'ye  call  them  lectio  short  rope  ladders  right  under 
here  V 

"  Them's  the  flapwhaek  railways." 

"  Jrrcwsalum  !  I  should  think  they  was  flapwhacks.  Why,  a 
feller's  rite  bottom  side  upwards  there,  aint  he  !  By  gaul,  I 
thought  I  should  'a'  catnipped  rite  oil".  I  s'pose  you  don't  never 
come  up  here  in  tho  dark,  dew  yer?" 

"  You'll  think  so,  I  guess,  afore  you've  been  here  long." 

"  But  a  feller  could't  clime  up  them  wigglin'  ladders,  an'  hold 
his  lantern,  both." 

"  Main-top,  there  !"  at  this  moment  came  from  the  deck. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  topman. 

"  Come  down  here  and  help  stow  the  anchor." 

The  sailor  secured  the  studding-sail,  and  then  swung  himself 
easily  around  tho  topmast  rigging,  and  in  a  moment  more  ho  had 
disappeared  below  the  edge  of  the  top. 

"  Wal — ncow  that  feller  did  that  kind  o'  slick — I  vum  he  did." 

"  Come,  spooney,  eome  down  and  give  us  a  lift." 

"  Yi — yi — yi,"  returned  Beth- 
Bat  the  thing  was  not  so  easily  done,  lie  had  managed  to  get 
up  over  the  projecting  edge  of  the  top,  but  getting  down  was 
another  matter.  He  laid  down  upon  his  face  and  looked  over, 
but  he  could  not  Imagine  how  he  was  ever  to  reach  those  "  little 


ladders  clean  way  in  under  thar."  And  the  longer  he  looked  the 
more  difficult  it  appeared.  Ho  turned  his  attention  to  the  lubber- 
hole,  but  that  was  closed  to  him.  Ho  might  have  got  through  tho 
hole  itself,  but  he  couldn't  get  through  tho  "tarnal  groat  ropes 
that  were  strung  all  round  rite  under  it." 

The  ship  passed  Bath  before  the  topman  went  down,  and  cro 
long  Seguin  was  on  the  beam.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  the  great 
ocean  was  opened,  and  the  heavy  swells  began  to  show  themselves. 
There  bad  been  a  stiff  northeaster  blowing,  and  the  sea  was  rough. 

"O!  O!  O!"  groaned  Seth,  clinging  to  the  topmast  shrouds 
with  nil  his  might.    "  Murder  !    Eire  !  Brimstone  !  01" 

The  ship's  course  lay  her  directly  in  the  trough  of  the  sen,  and 
she  rocked  and  rolled  considerably.  Boor  Seth  was  performing 
such  evolutions  as  he  never  dreamed  of  before.  The  place  wbero 
he  sat  moved  in  an  are  of  some  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  not  of  a  very  agreeable  kind. 

But  a  new  source  of  trouble  presented  itself.  Seth  began  to 
feel  a  motion  in  his  stomach  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  before 
experienced.  He  grew  pale  as  death,  and  a  mortal  sickness  camo 
over  him.  His  grasp  upon  the  shrouds  began  to  weaken,  and 
nothing  short  of  death  presented  itself  to  him.  To  get  down  from 
the  top  he  could  not,  and  he  knew  that  he  should  not  be  able  long 
to  remain  there. 

"Mercy!  O,  Jcrewsalum !  what  did  I  cum  hero  for*"  ho 
groaned.    "  Hollow  I  fire  I  murder!  I'm  dyin'  I    Come  an'  tako 

me  down !" 

In  a  few  moments  after  this  the  order  was  passed  to  set  the 
studding-sails,  and  the  maintop-men  came  up  into  the  top. 
"  Hallo,  spooney.    Sick,  eh  !" 

"  O,  mercy  !  save  me  !  Dew  git  a  ladder  an'  set  it  up  agin  tho 
bark  side  of  this  ere  place!    I  shall  die  ef  yer  doan't." 

"  What's  the  matter  !    Why  didn't  ye  come  down  afore  ?" 

" 'Cause  I  couldn't.  O,  my  boweelsl  (),  I  daren't  go  onto 
them  Aapwhacker  ways,  thar.  The  plaguy  things  puts  a  feller  rito 
bottom  side  up  !  O  !  O  !  I'm  dyin'  !    Git  mo  daown  !" 

The  topmen  saw  that  the  poor  fellow  was  weak  and  faint,  and 
they  concluded  to  let  him  down.  So  they  made  a  running  bow- 
lino  on  the  end  of  the  top-rope  and  drew  it  taut  under  his  arms. 

"  By  the  great  bar,  ye  aint  a  goin*  tew  hang  me !" 

"Easy,  easy,  spooney." 

"  Snipe,  my  name  is.    O — awah  !" 

In  a  moment  more  poor  Soth  was  over  the  after  part  of  the  top, 
and  as  the  line  was  let  out  he  began  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  a  most 
unpleasant  manner.  lie  yelled  and  shouted  with  flight,  but  bo 
could  only  kick  the  air  in  his  wild  contortions.  When  he  at  last 
reached  the  deck,  he  shook  the  rope  off  for  fear  he  should  be  again 
hoisted  up.  He  had  just  got  the  line  clear,  and  was  about  to  turn 
to  the  captain  and  mate,  who  stood  convulsed  with  laughter,  when 
there  came  a  heavy  sea  dashing  over  the  rail.  The  ship  broached 
to  leeward,  and  Seth  was  thrown  upon  his  back,  and  away  he  went 
into  the  lee  scuppers,  where  he  floundered  in  the  cold  salt  water 
until  the  captain  hauled  him  out.  He  had  contrived  to  swallow 
full  a  pint  of  the  briny  liquid,  and  such  another  picture  of  absoluto 
despair  and  misery  was  never  before  seen  on  board  that  ship. 

"  O,  enp'n,  dear,  dew  go  back  an'  let  mo  git  eout.  O,  I  can't 
stan'  this.    Why  can't  ye  go  back  V 

"Pooh,  nonsense.  You'll  soon  get  over  this,  my  brave  fellow. 
Why,  I  wouldn't  lose  such  a  noble  sailor  for  anything.  I  mean 
in  less  than  a  week  to  have  you  do  wonders." 

"  Jcrewsalum  !  only  jest  look  at  that  feller  clean  way  out  on  tho 
tip  cend  o'  that  great  long  cross-beam.  My  gracious,  what  a 
careless  dog." 

"You'll  have  to  go  out  thero  pretty  soon,  Seth." 

"  Mo  1  Never !  O — aw !  O,  my  stomach !  No,  sir.  Ycou 
doan't  git  me  up  onto  that  ere  darned  top  agin.  I  tell  ye,  I  aint 
a  goin'  to  be  made — " 

At  this  moment  tho  ship  gave  another  lurch,  and  away  went 
Seth  again  into  the  scuppers,  this  time  striking  his  head  against 
the  bulwarks.  Once  more  he  was  helped  to  bis  feet,  and  now  bo 
began  to  cry  in  good  earnest.  He  blubbered  like  a  sick  calf,  and 
at  length  the  black  cook  came  and  helped  him  below. 

On  the  next  morning  the  ship  entered  Boston  harbor,  where  sho 
put  in  for  part  of  her  cargo.  Seth  got  permission  to  go  on  shore, 
and  with  long,  quick  strides  he  made  his  way  up  into  the  city. 
Within  himself  he  swore  that  he  would  never  go  aboard  the  "  tar- 
nal ole  thing  agin."  And  he  was  as  good  as  bis  word.  He  took 
a  day's  rest,  and  then  he  started  out  through  Charlcstown  to  Mai- 
den, lie  got  several  opportunities  to  ride,  and  before  night  ho 
reached  Haverhill. 

In  just  one  week  from  the  day  on  which  Seth  Snipe  sailed  ho 
reached  his  home.  He  came  by  the  way  of  fields  and  woods,  for 
he  dared  not  show  his  face  on  the  highway.  His  mother  was  de- 
lighted, and  his  father  was  satisfied. 

"Why  Seth,  how's  this  '"  asked  mule  John. 

"  Haow  is  it?"  iterated  the  youth,  with  a  most  comical  expres- 
sion, in  which  disgust  and  shame  were  about  equally  blended; 
"  Why,  I  rayther  thought  as  haow  I'd  cum  bum  an'  see  tin'  folks. 
The  fact  on't  is,  nour  ship  stopped  to  Bosting,  an'  when  I  was 
ashore  the  ole  thing  went  off  an'  left  inc." 

But  of  course  the  truth  leaked  out.  Seth  went  to  work  once 
more  on  the  farm,  and  he  was  content,  for  he  had  seen  enough  of 
the  sea.  Eor  a  long  while  he  had  little  peace  among  his  mates, 
for  tho  story  of  his  experience  as  a  sailor  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 
And  even  now,  though  years  have  elapsed,  he  is  known  as  "  Cap- 
tain Snipe,"  or  "  Snipe  the  main-topman."  And  once  in  a  whilo 
some  of  his  waggish  relatives  superscribe  his  letters  after  tho  same 
fashion.  Not  long  since  I  saw,  in  tho  post-office  at  Gardiner,  a 
letter  directed  to  "  Captain  Seth  Snipe,  of  the  ship  Eliza  Downs." 
And  then  in  one  corner  was  added,  "  To  the  care  of  the  main-top." 
It  was  there  I  learned  the  story  of  his  sea-going  experience. 
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HON.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

The  recent  death  of  this  distinguished 
and  excellent  man  seems  to  call  on  us  for 
a  parting  tribute  to  his  memory.  We 
have  rarely  noticed  more  true  feeling  ex- 
hibited by"  the  public  than  was  manifested 
during  his  lingering  illness.    Men  of  all 
classes  inquired  of  each  other,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  how  Abbott  Lawrence  was  ; 
and  all  felt  that  a  good  and  valuable  man 
— one  of  our  most  sterling  citizens — was 
passing  away.  The  portrait  accompanying 
this  sketch  is  a  correct  one,  and  will  recall 
those  l>encvolcut  and  intelligent  features 
we  shall  never  again  look  upon  in  life. 
The  subject  of  our  notice  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  13, 
1792,  and  here  he  received  that  ruditnen- 
tarv  education,  which  was  the  basis  of 
those  acquirements  his  unaided  exertions 
added  in  after  life.    At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
voung  Lawrence  came  to  this  city  to  seek 
his  fortune.    Thousands  before  liim  had 
abandoned  the  country  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, and,  from  inaptitude,  or  through  a 
want  of  strong  moral  principle,  had  failed 
 as  thousands  will  follow  in  the  same  ca- 
reer.   But  voung  Lawrence  had  that  self- 
reliance,  which  commands  success,  intelli- 
gence, earnestness,  habits  of  economy  and 
self-control,  and  the  sound,  immutable 
principles  of  Christian  morality  to  sustain 
him.    It  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  not 
mistaken  his  vocation.    His  shrewdness, 
foresight  and  untiring  industry  and  activi- 
ty gave  earnest  of  his  success  as  a  business 
man.    Accordingly,  in  a  very  few  years, 
we  find  him  successfully  engaged  with  his 
brother  as  an  importing  merchant.  But 
it  was  not  in  this  line  of  business  that  he 
was  destined  to  build  up  the  colossal  for- 
tune which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  Early 
in  the  present  century,  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  manufactures,  and  determined 
to  build  up  a  great  manufacturing  district 
in  this  country.    The  scene  selected  for 
this  grand  experiment  was  Lowell  (then 
Chelmsford),  a  locality,  the  vast  water 
power  of  which  afforded'  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  thorough  trial.    It  was  a 
bold  movement,  although  the  date  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  existing  policy  of  the 
government,  warranted  the  step.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  plans  were  vast  and  liberal. 
He  built  extensive  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  calicoes,  and  probably,  even  in 
the  infancy  of  these  undertakings,  beheld 
the  future  magnitude  of  the  business  he 
was  commencing  with  such  zeal  and  faith. 
He  lived  to  see  every  anticipation  real- 
ized ;  to  behold  a  small  country  village 
increase  to  a  magnificent  city — to  see  its 
manufacturing  establishments  multiplied 
by  hundreds,  and  its  goods  shipped  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.    When  Willis 
was  wandering  through  the  bazaars  of 

Constantinople  many  years  ago,  he  saw  bales  of  cotton  marked 
"  Lowell  Mills,"  ranged  along  the  passage-way,  and  it  gave  him 
a  realizing  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Manchester  of  America. 
With  fewer  vicissitudes  than  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Law- 
rence now  rapidly  accumulated  wealth,  each  year  adding  largely 
to  his  honorable  gains.    While  yet  a  young  man  he  had  passed 
that  coveted  bound  of  so  many  aspirations — a  million — and  en- 
joyed all  the  influence  which  wealth  can  command.    But  Mr. 
Lawrence  must  not  be  classed  with  those  sordid  spirits  who  regard 
wealth  as  the  cud  and  not  as  the  means  of  a  true  life.    He  prized 
it  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  extensive  charities,  to  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  a  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  to  found 
or  foster  institutions  of  learning  or  beuevoleuce.    His  soul  was 
not  wedded  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  self-culture,  much  to  the 
society  and  guidance  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  scene  of  his  true  joys, 
much  to  the  society  of  his  friends 
— in  a  word,  his  conduct  was 
such  that  none  but  base  spirits 
envied  the  wealth  his  commer- 
cial genius  commanded — wealth 
not  inherited,  not  extorted,  but 
created  by  himself.    Jleso  lived 
that  the  summons  to  the  life  to 
come  found  him  prepared  and 
ready  to  obey.     The  popular 
mind  did  him  justice  while  liv- 
ing, and  will  do  yet  ampler  jus- 
tice to  his  memory.    Men  will 
now  sum  up  the  amounts  he  dis- 
pensed with  a  liberal  hand,  and 
will  be  surprised  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  total,  for  in  the 
course  ol  his  life  he  gave  away, 
not  simplv  a  fortune,  but  for- 
tunes.   Wc  huve  not  space  to 
enumerate  here  his  magnificent 
donations  and   bequests.  His 
endowment  ot    the  Scientitlc 
School  of  Harvard  University, 
for  which  purpose  he  gave  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  is  a  single  in- 
stance of  his  princely  liberality. 
Churches,     schools,  hospitals, 
were  benefited   by  his  wealth. 
Whenever  nil  enterprise,  sound 
in  idea,  lagged  for  want  of  funds, 
resort  WU  always  had  to  Abbott 
Lawrence.    But  the  world  will 
never  know  the  extent  of  his 
private  charities.    He  was  the 
providence  ot   many  families. 
We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  his 
public  career.    He  was  a  zealous 
politician,  and  shared  the  honors 
and  abuse  which  in  this  country 
await  every  man  of  ability  who 
enters  the   turbulent  arena  ot 


politics.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  Representative  to  Congress,  and 
for  four  years  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  acceptance 
of  his  constituents,  and  of  course,  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  was  well  adapted  for  legislative  business  by  his  practi- 
cal character,  industry  and  foresight.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the  North  Eastern  boundary 
line — a  question  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  produce  a  col- 
lision between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  election  of 
General  Taylor,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England,  a  diplo- 
matic trust  of  the  highest  importance.  He  had  more  than  once 
before  visited  England  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  its  best 
,  society.  It  was  yet  to  be  seen  whether  his  abilities  were  adequate 
i  to  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties.  But  he  accomplished  the  task, 


•  like  everything  he  undertook,  with  perfect 
success.  In  private  his  urbanity  and  sim- 
ple manners  commended  him  to  universal 
esteem,  while  the  public  business  entrusted 
to  his  charge  found  in  him  an  intelligent 
and  faithful  administrator.  His  addresses 
on  various  public  occasions  were  charac- 
terized by  sound  sense.  To  Americans 
abroad  he  was  always  kind,  courteous  and 
hospitable.  He  lived  in  generous  style, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
cxclusivencss  in  the  circle  of  his  hospitali- 
ties. He  left  London  with  the  reputation 
of  a  fair  and  intelligent  diplomatist,  a  pol- 
ished and  hospitable  gentleman,  a  worthy 
representative  of  this  great  republic.  His 
reception  at  home  was  kind  and  cordial, 
and  his  return  would  have  licen  marked 
by  a  very  great  public  demonstration,  had 
it  not  coincided  with  the  mourning  for 
New  England's  greatest  statesman.  He 
immediately  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  his 
business  and  private  life,  showing  that  a 
residence  at  a  foreign  court  had  not 
estranged  his  American  sympathies,  or 
changed  his  natural  habits.  By  his  death 
we  lose  an  able  public  man,  a  great  public 
benefactor,  and  a  citizen  who  was  a  model 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  to 
lament  his  loss,  and  to  cherish  with  pious 
love  the  memory  of  his  many  virtues. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  constitution  was  a  robust 
one,  fortified  by  habits  of  the  strictest 
temperance,  which  protracted  his  last  ill- 
ness for  several  weeks,  by  its  struggles 
with  the  disease  which  finally  overmas- 
tered it.  During  the  course  of  his  malady 
he  frequently  rallied  strength,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  nourishment,  thus  rekind- 
ling hopes  destined  never  to  be  realized. 
After  losing  his  consciousness,  he  would 
regain  the  use  of  his  faculties,  recognizing 
the  members  of  his  family,  his  pastor  and 
his  friends,  and  converse  with  them  pla- 
cidly and  calmly.  The  death  of  such  a 
man,  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  end,  clos- 
ing peacefully  a  well-spent  life,  with  the 
sweet  ministrations  of  religion  and  the 
presence  of  friends  to  preside  over  his  last 
moments,  however  mournful  to  the  sor- 
rowing circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre, 
is  an  event  to  be  dwelt  upon  calmly  and 
hopefully.  If  the  departed  had"  not 
reached  the  utmost  limit  of  man's  allotted 
span,  still  his  was  a  complete  existence. 
The  broken  shaft  would  be  an  inappro- 
priate monument  for  him  ;  his  life  might 
rather  be  typified  by  the  finished  column, 
complete  from  base  to  capital.  We  may 
sympathize  with  those  from  whom  his 
wise  counsel,  his  warm  heart  and  his 
guiding  and  liberal  hand  have  been  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  but  may  not  sorrow 
that  one  so  prepared  has  passed  through 
the  dark  portals  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  emerged  into  that  brighter  than  sunlit  atmos- 
phere that  smiles  eternally  beyond. 


STRKET  RAILROAD  CAR,  NEW  ORLEANS. 


HORSE-CAR,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made  for  us  at 
New  Orleans,  by  Mr.  BeUBW,  and  represents  the  horse-car  in  use 
upon  the  city  railroad.    It  is  unlike  any  employed  at  the  north, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  now  that  the 
introduction  of  horse  railroads  here  is  a  settled  thing.    It  will  lie 
seen  that  it  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  both  outside  and 
inside  passengers  ;  the  entrance  for  the  latter  being  at  the  extremi- 
ties, as  in  the  New  York  horse  and  the  common  steam-car;  while 
the  upper  deck  passengers,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  mount  to 
-—  their  lofty  station  by  a  flight  of 

-:    —. steps,  accessible  from  two  sides. 

It  is  evident  that  with  no  greater 
area  than  that  of  a  common  car, 
a  much  larger  number  of  pas- 
sengers can  be  accommodated, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  roof  scats 
must  be  quite  pleasant.  The 
introduction  of  railroads  and 
horse-cars  into  New  York  city 
was  quite  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  interna]  locomotion,  and 
there,  with  the  broad,  rectangu- 
lar streets,  as  in  New  Orleans, 
they  have  been  found  to  work  to 
a  charm.  The  immense  travel 
over  the  streets  of  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  will  always 
keep  their  surface  full  of  irregu- 
larities, so  that  a  passage  over 
them  in  an  ordinary  conveyance 
reminds  one  of  a  run  across  a 
cho|)  sea.  All  this  jolting  is 
avoided  on  the  rail.  The  cars 
glide  along  as  smoothly  and  as 
pleasantly  as  a  row-boat  over  a 
quiet  stream.  These  channels 
of  internal  communication  will 
be  multiplied  till  all  the  broad 
avenues  of  the  city  arc  occupied 
by  them.  In  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn the  cars  are  running  con- 
tinually from  Fulton  Ferry  to 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  even 
beyond  it  in  the  direction  of 
New  Utrcc-lit  and  Bath,  while 
another  railroad,  at  right  angles 
with  the  preceding,  connects  the 
Brooklyn  with  Williamsburg  and 
Grecnsport.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  years  many  of  our 
suburb  villages,  which  are  now 
served  by  omnibuses,  will  be 
connected"  with  the  city  by  horse 
railroads. 
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GOSSIP. 

The  Rachel  fever  is  at  its  height.  Racine  has  been  printed, 
translated  and  studied  ;  the  emperor's  French  has  been  murdered 
worse  than  the  queen's  English  ever  was,  and  simulated  raptures 
take  the  place  of  real  enthusiasm.  We  could  never  relish  French 
tragedy,  tven  with  so  great  a  central  figure  as  Rachel;  but  in 
genteel  comedy  they  lead  the  world.  And  the  reason  is,  that  gen- 
teel comedy,  being  a  reflex  of  highly  artificial  society,  the  French 
shine  in  it,  from  their  habitual  artifice.  How  artificial  and  con- 
ventional are  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  in  France  1  And 
speaking  of  double  blessedness,  did  ever  any  one  hear  anything  so 
utterly  audacious  as  the  last  "  gift  enterprise  "  scheme — the  high- 
est prize  a  "marriageable  young  woman  and  20,000  dollars  ?" 
Every  handsome  girl,  with  a  handsome  dower,  is  a  prize  to  the 
man  who  wins  her,  and  marriage  is  in  some  sort  a  lottery.  But 
the  idea  of  a  young  lady  being  willing  to  take  any  one  of  forty 
thousand  ticket-holders  for  better  or  worse,  is,  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son says,  "  pro-di-gious !"  The  originator  of  this  wonderful 
scheme  perhaps  borrowed  his  idea  from  Moore  : 

"  A  lottery, 

A  lottery 
In  Cupid  s  court  there  used  to  be: 

A  pair  of  eyes 

The  highest  prize 
In  this  his  famous  lottery." 

But  then  this  scheme  is  not  only  a  matter  of  beauty,  but  a  matter 

of  money.    Singular  generation  !    If  this  marriageable  young 

lady  be  a  flaunting  belle,  the  interest  of  her  20,000  dollars  will 

hardly  serve  to  dress  her  comme  il  faut;  for  the  single  article  of 

handkerchiefs  is  pretty  expensive.    The  fashionable  code  divides 

handkerchiefs  into  seven  classes.    There  are  morning,  evening, 

dinner,  walking,  ball,  riding  and  bridal  handkerchiefs.  Each 

handkerchief  lias  its  appropriate  perfume.    But  who  thinks  of 

extravagance  1    Is  not  California  within  the  limits  of  the  United 

States  1    "  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds."    Even  the  garments 

for  the  grave  are  costly  now-a-days. 

"  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead." 


Comfort  for  Bachelors. — Single  gentlemen,  when  too  se- 
verely rallied  on  their  celibacy,  may  retort  with  a  quotation  from 
Lord  Bacon :  "  Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless 
men,  which,  both  in  affection  and  means,  have  married  and 
endowed  the  public." 

Electric  Telegraph. — An  Italian  professor  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  means  of  sending  counter  messages  simultaneously 
on  the  same  wire.  We  should  be  afraid  of  the  despatches  getting 
mixed,  corkscrew-wise. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Ridiculously  small  waists  are  getting  into  fashion  again. 
When  Venus  led  the  ton,  there  was  no  such  heresy. 

....  M.  Thomassay  thinks  salt  can  be  made  here  from  evapo- 
ration of  sea  water  at  two  cents  a  bushel. 

....  The  Attorney  General  has  given  his  opinion  that  our  citi- 
zens can  purchase  foreign  ships  and  hold  them. 

....  The  New  York  Times  thinks  it  hard  to  find  both  reading 
matter  and  brains  to  comprehend  it.  Very. 

.  Some  of  the  papers  are  down  on  the  book  of  P.  Q.  Phi- 
lander Doesticks.    Yet  it  abounds  in  good  things. 

....  A  man,  the  other  day,  would  not  try  to  save  a  drowning 
girl  for  fear  of  wetting  his  clothes.    Sentimental  1 

....  Mr.  Green,  an  American,  has  discovered  and  deciphered 
the  Egyptian  calendar  mentioned  by  Champollion. 

....  An  excellent  spirit  is  rife  with  regard  to  the  projected 
steam  line  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.    We  shall  have  it. 

. . .  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  has  written 
the  life  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

....  The  city  marshal  of  Memphis  has  ordered  all  the  free 
negroes  out  of  that  place  to  quit  the  State. 

....  George  Peabody,  the  American  banker  at  London,  says 
that  Europe  will  require  all  our  surplus  grain  this  year. 

....  Dr.  Waterbury  has  discovered  that  the  mummied  bull  in 
the  Egyptian  museum  is  a  species  of  our  common  ox. 

....  The  order  of  Jesuits  contains  5510  members.  In  its 
palmy  days  it  boasted  no  fewer  than  19,816  members. 

In  old  times,  at  the  South,  it  required  a  fine  of  40  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  make  a  man  serve  as  constable. 

  The  corner  stone  of  the  State  House,  displaced  in  the 

course  of  the  late  repairs,  was  recently  re  laid. 

. . .  The  Chinese  men  get  up  after  breakfast,  and  go  to  bed 
before  dinner ;  while  the  women  arc  working  like  beavers. 

....  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  except  dogwood,  which 
is  known  by  its  bark. 

  Sydney  Smith  said  Mrs.  Siddons  carried  her  tragedy  into 

private  life,  and  used  to  "  stab  the  potatoes." 

....  A  white  crane  with  black  wings,  and  presenting  a  lono- 
bill  like  a  tailor,  was  shot  lately  in  Litchfield. 

....  In  Russia  there  are  only  eight  souls  to  an  area  of  a  square ; 
in  England  two  hundred  and  thirty  souls.    Poor  souls  ! 

. . .  The  Maidstone  (England)  Swimming  Club  lately  assem- 
bled, and  each  man  ate  his  breakfast  floating  in  the  river. 

....  Mr.  George  Raynes,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  is  building  a 
white  oak  ship  of  1 200  tons  for  a  Newburyport  firm. 


WHAT  MARSHALS  ARE  MADE  OF. 

We  do  not  mean  United  States  marshals,  nor  yet  those  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  conduct  the  array  of  our  civic  processions  ; 
but  individuals  much  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world — 
Marshals  of  the  French  army.  We  have  lately  been  reading  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  late  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  the  favorite  of  Louis 
Napoleon — the  hero  of  the  Alma — who  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  his  laurels  fade  in  the  long  and  dreary  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
Their  contents  are  not  of  a  kind  to  endear  the  memory  of  the  writer 
to  members  of  the  Peace  Society.  St.  Arnaud  loved  war  for  its 
own  sake,  and  confesses  it  frankly.  His  military  career  com- 
menced in  1815,  when  ho  was  admitted  into  the  guards  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  here  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  unbridled  dissipa- 
tion. Long  afterwards,  however,  he  first  earned  distinction  in  the 
African  service,  particularly  at  the  storming  of  Constantine.  In 
a  letter,  describing  this  event,  the  following  passages  occur : 

"  An  admirable  resistance — men  who  had  to  be  killed  twice — a 
city  taken  with  the  bayonet,  under  a  murderous  fire,  house  by 
house,  street  by  street,  and  the  massacre  continuing  on  both  sides 
for  three  hours  : — you  may  imagine  what  blood  was  shed.  As  for 
myself,  what  shall  I  say  1  I  brought  my  men  to  the  bayonet 
charge  ten  times,  under  fire ;  broke  into  the  houses,  and  rushed 
through  the  blasts  of  shot  and  missiles  with  that  fury  and  spirit 
which  you  know  I  can  exhibit.  1  told  you  I  would  die  or  distin- 
guish myself;  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  gain  the  cross.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  shall  have  it ;  but  I  am  rewarded  already ;  for  my 
officers  and  comrades  have  embraced  me,  and  declared  that  I  de- 
serve it.  *  *  *  *  After  climbing  the  breach,  loud  cries  of 
'  Forward !'  arose,  and  the  French,  momentarily  driven  back- 
ward, rallied  to  the  charge.  These  shouts  brought  up  Lamoricierc 
with  reinforcements,  and  he  arrived  just  as  the  assailants  were 
once  more  upon  the  walls,  with  the  Turks  flying  before  so  close 
that  we  stabbed  them  in  the  backs  as  they  retreated .  Our  soldiers 
fell  over  one  another,  pell-mell,  with  their  officers,  and  a  fearful 
disorder  followed.  Lamoriciere  sprang  up,  sabre  in  hand.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  breach.  Destiny  willed  it  that  one 
company  should  be  in  before  mine.  At  that  instant  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion took  place.  The  silence  of  death  succeeded.  Those  who 
remained  on  their  feet,  startled  by  the  shock,  sought  to  lean  on 
one  another,  or  on  their  swords,  or  against  the  walls.  All  who 
were  nearest  the  mine  had  their  eyes  filled  with  dust  and  powder, 
and  were  momentarily  suffocated.  But  then  ensued  the  most  hor- 
rible scene.  The  wretches  who  retained  their  limbs,  and  who 
could  emerge  from  the  ruins,  came  running  down  the  breach,  ex- 
claiming:  'Save  yourselves,  friends;  we  are  all  lost;  the  whole 
place  is  mined  ;  advance  no  further,  but  save  yourselves !'  When 
I  remember  those  scorched  figures — those  heads  without  hair, 
without  skin,  and  dripping  with  blood — those  flaming  garments, 
dropping  away  with  the  victim's  flesh. — when  I  recall  those  mise- 
rable cries,  1  am  astonished  that  the  entire  column  did  not  recoil 
from  the  breach.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  with  one  accord 
the  soldiers  waved  their  weapons  in  the  air,  shouting  :  '  Forward  ! 
forward  !'  That  shout,  my  brother,  I  re-echoed  to  them  ;  I  cried 
to  my  soldiers  :  '  On  with  me,  legion  !  on  with  me,  bayonets  !  It 
is  nothing — it  is  only mitraille!  forward!  forward!'  and  I  flung 
myself  into  the  gulf,  in  winch,  on  my  conscience,  I  expected 
another  explosion." 

The  war  which  the  French  waged  against  the  Arabs  was  con- 
ducted with  great  severity ;  but  St.  Arnaud  did  his  part  with  a 
keen  relish,  burning  hamlets  and  harvests,  and  driving  women 
and  children  into  the  gorges  of  Atlas,  where  death  by  cold  or 
starvation  awaited  them.  St.  Arnaud  adored  the  sword,  and  had 
an  unphilosophic  contempt  of  the  pen — that  mightier  weapon. 
He  raves  against  editors  and  literary  men  :  "  If  my  evil  star 
should  ever  put  me  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  or  any  other  force, 
during  a  revolution,  I  would  make  myself  remembered.  But  it  is 
thither  that  we  are  being  led  by  your  journalists,  and  by  all  your 
scribblers,  of  the  meanest  description.  It  is  this  set  that  vitiates 
the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  impresses  our  generation  with  the  seal  of 
bad  tendencies  and  false  idea3.  They  are  a  terrible  plague,  these 
literary  men  and  journalists,  sprung  from  nothing,  adhering  to 
nothing,  but  who  cling  together,  praising  themselves,  admiring 
themselves,  offering  incense  to  themselves,  advancing,  coalescing, 
forming  public  opinion,  making  and  unmaking  reputations,  des- 
troying honest  men,  exalting-rogucs  upon  their  shields,  and  wield- 
ing a  power  which  we  submit  to  while  we  blush  for  it.  It  is  a 
veritable  plague,  I  tell  you,  and  increases  every  day.  I  detest  all 
these  intriguers — these  Robert  Macaires."  What  wonder  that, 
with  such  sentiments  as  these,  enjoying  bloodshed,  hating  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression,  he  should  have  been  selected  by  Louis 
Napoleon  as  an  available  tool  for  crushing  the  liberties  of  France, 
and  rewarded  for  his  aid  by  the  baton  of  a  marshal.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, observe  that  his  conduct  afterwards,  regarded  only  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  justified  his  nomination.  But  there  is  a  wide 
remove  between  this  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  any  dirty  work 
for  which  he  was  well  paid,  and  the  high-soulcd  paladin  of  the 
palmy  days  of  French  chivalry. 


Accidental  Poisoning. — This  is  of  far  too  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  indicates  gross  carelessness.  Where  the  poisoning  of 
vermin  in  a  house  is  undertaken,  too  great  care  cannot  be  observed 
in  the  operation,  and  where  deadly  preparations  for  sut-.h  a  pur- 
pose are  kept  on  hand,  they  should  be  always  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  charge  of  one  person.  Four  children  in  this  city  were  late- 
ly poisoned  by  eating  arsenic  and  sugar  prepared  to  kill  flies. 

Santa  Anna. — What  an  up  and  down  life  this  man  lias  led  ! 
His  star  lias  sunk  low  enough  now,  but  who  can  say  it  will  not 
again  shine  in  the  zenith  '?  He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability, 
civil  and  military;  but  what  a  country  he  has  to  govern  1  Ho  is 
another  Napoleon,  minus  the  soldiers. 

Fog-Boat. — An  iron  fog-boat,  the  third  which  Mr.  T.  Cun- 
ningham has  constructed  for  the  U.  S.  government,  is  now  moored 
at  the  Hardings,  just  outside  Boston  harbor. 

Daguerreotyping. — Who  ever  thought,  twenty  years  ago, 
that  the  operation  of  being  "  sun-struck  "  would  produce  an  im- 
perishable likeness  of  a  man's  features  ? 


SABBATH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  Frenchman  of  to-day,  "  newly  caught,"  complains  bi 
of  the  lugubriousness  of  a  New  England  Sabbath,  and  contrasts 
the  observance  of  the  day,  as  he  notes  it,  with  the  riding,  racing, 
promenading,  drumming  and  fifing,  picnics,  theatricals,  gay  mu- 
sic and  balls  of  his  godless  native  city.  But  what  would  a  rattle- 
pated  Parisian  say,  were  we  to  renew  the  rigidity  of  the  Puritanic 
Sabbath  of  the  old  colonial  days — when  no  man  was  allowed  to 
"  walk  in  his  own  garden  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting  " — when  no  woman  was  allowed  to  kiss  her  children, 
or  man  to  kiss  his  wife — and  when  Sunday  began  on  Saturday 
night  ?  We  have  lapsed  away  sadly  since  those  days  of  grace. 
And  the  structures  devoted  to  worship  with  us  differ  as  much 
from  the  old  colonial  meeting-houses,  as  the  people  of  to-day  do 
from  their  remote  ancestry.  To  the  good  old  pilgrims,  one  of  our 
splendidly  ornamented  Gothic  churches  would  have  appeared  an 
abomination — a  temple  of  Dagon.  The  old  meeting-houses  were 
another  guess  sort  of  affair.  The  earliest  one  was  built  of  logs 
and  mounted  with  cannon,  while,  during  service,  a  grim  sentinel, 
with  breast,  back  and  head-piece  of  iron,  and  a  firelock  on  his 
shoulder,  strode  to  and  fro  on  the  lookout  for  "  heathen  salvages," 
who  were  wont  to  choose  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  the  most  prom- 
ising season  for  their  incursions  on  the  infant  settlements.  With- 
in, a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  the  day  rested  on 
every  individual  of  mature  age — while  the  boys  were  kept  in  awe 
by  the  close  vicinity  of  "  ye  constable,"  and  "  ye  whipping-post 
and  stockes  alsoe."  Those  rigid  days  are  gone — but  with  all  our 
boasted  liberality,  can  it  be  said  that  the  tone  of  moral  and 
religious  sentiment  is  higher  now  than  then  1 


ART  DEPOT. 

Messrs.  Chandler  &  Clapp  have  just  opened  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
No.  24  Winter  Street,  opposite  the  church,  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  engravings,  photographs,  water-colored  and  oil  paintings, 
casts,  and  books  on  art,  exclusively.  The  apartments  are  fur- 
nished in  the  style  of  drawing-rooms,  and  rendered  so  attractive, 
that  they  must  become  a  resort  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested 
in  art.  We  have  rarely  passed  a  pleasanter  half  hour  than  that 
spent  in  examining  the  already  fine  collection,  to  which  additions 
will  be  constantly  made.  This  art  depot  is  unlike  any  other  in 
the  city,  and  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 


The  Republic  Dodge. — This  is  said  to  be  the  last  card  in 
the  hand  of  that  imperial  gambler,  Napoleon  III.  It  is  now  said 
that  he  means  to  make  republics  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  atone 
for  his  depriving  France  and  Rome  of  free  institutions.  The 
"  Napoleonic  idea,"  on  which  he  harps  so  much,  is  to  educate  peo- 
ple for  freedom  by  keeping  them  in  slavery.    Luminous  1 


Afloat. — A  man  in  New  York  has  got  up  a  floating  circus. 
The  great  difficulty  with  theatrical  managers  has  been  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  We  hope  the  affairs  of  the  new  enter- 
prise will  go  on  swimmingly,  and  that  much  capital  may  not  be 
sunk  on  it.  It  will  be  cruel  to  throw  cold  water  on  such  a  scheme, 
as  divers  people  will  be  tempted  to  do. 


Kept  Standing. — We  believe  some  of  the  newspaper  offices 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  news  standing  against  the  arrival 
of  each  steamer.  The  items  it  is  perfectly  safe  not  to  "  distribute" 
at  present  are  :  "  Nothing  important  from  the  scat  of  war ;"  "  Se- 
bastopol not  yet  taken  ;"  "  More  Russian  reinforcements  arriving." 


England  and  the  United  States. — The  chief  social  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  folks  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is, 
that,  in  England,  wealth  and  poverty  are  entailed  on  two  classes, 
and  that  here  we  have  no  such  fatal  inheritance. 


Coal. — This  article  has  been  plenty  and  cheap,  and  those 
householders  have  done  well  who  remembered  the  biting  days  of 
January  in  the  sunshine  of  September. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Alden  B.  Smith  to  Miss  Hannah  T. 
Clark,  both  of  Cambridge. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  Rev.  Franklin 
Holmes,  of  Norton,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Martha  C  Sawyer. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  John  F.  Fool  to  Miss  Ellen  F.  Alden,  both  of  Randolph. — At 
Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Goodridge  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Dearborn,  of  Newburyport;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr,  Thomas  New  hall  to 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Sweetser,  both  of  Niugus;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Davidson,  late  of  Newburyport  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Adams;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Mr.  Rogers  D.  .lerrett,  of  Essex,  to  Miss  Margaret  .1.  Jackson,  of  Nova 
Scotia;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jewell,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Chandler  to  Miss  Lois  A.  Aahton. 
— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Abraham  Berry,  of  Windham,  Penn., 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Symonds. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Constantine  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Allen,  both  of  Lawrence. — At  Fitchburg,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr.  Peer  M.  Bowen,  of  Palmer,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Ellen- 
wood. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Capt.  Humphrey  W.  Seabury, 
of  tVestport,  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Gilford. — At  Williston,  Vt.,by  Rev. Mr.  Barber, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Mitchell  to  Miss  Esther  B.  Sprague.— At  Portland,  Me.,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  Charles  U.  Richards  to  "Miss  Annie  E  GateF.—  At  Belle- 
ville, N.J.,  Mr.  James  S.  Grencell,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Ann  E., 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  John  Stanard,  U.S.A.,  of  Virgitia. 


DEATHS. 


Ill  thin  city,  William  Barry.  Esq  ,  79;  Mrs.  Mary  E..  wife  of  Mr.  Albert 
Morse;  Mrs.  Eliza  'I'  ,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  II  Sears. —  At,  Somrrville  Charles  E. , 
son  of  Mr.  E.  II.  and  Mrs.  J.  S  Blake.  3  years.— At  Quiucy,  Mrs.' Martha 
Baxter.  71.— At  West  Wareham,  Mrs.  Mary  .1.  O'Neill.  -3  —  At  North  Bridge- 
water,  Miss  llossaline  Theresa  O'Neill.  21.— At  Keltonvillc,  Mr.  Jntham  Gates, 
84.— At  Newburyport.  William  Bllery  Charming,  only  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
and  Mrs  Martha  II.  Morns,  lomos. ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Vloyd,  82;  Miss  Dorothy 
Blanrhard,  66;  Miss  Ann  flood,  17.— At  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Iloxey.  29— At  Taunton,  Widow  Nancy  Stall,  73.— At  East 
Taunton,  Mr.  liieha'rd  Kenefick.  63;  Mrs.  Abby.  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seekell, 
31.— At  New  Bedford,  Widow  Mary  E.  Cuffee,  62;  Mr.  .Joseph  Bemington,  54. 
—At  Duxbury.  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Drew,  78.— At  Worcester,  Mr. 
Henry  Stocking.  29  —At  Springfield,  Mrs  I'ersis  Maria,  wifo  of  Mr.  Tyler  II. 
Blake,  33  -  At  Weston,  Mr  Ilenrv  William  Cutter,  20. — At  Nashua,  N.  II., 
Itev.  lohn  M.  Ellis  62  —At  Gilford,  N.  II.,  Mrs.  Lydia,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Israel  I'otter,  92.— At  Chesterfield,  N.  II..  Mr.  Nnthaniel  Atherton,  82.— At 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Cornelia,  widow  of  the  late  Itev  .John  H.  Townley.— At 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Mr.  James  Monroe,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  James  Bankhead, 
U.S.  A.— At  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Mrs.  Imogen,  wife  of  Commander  James  Bar- 
ron, of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  47. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

London  has  fire  hundred  firemen ;  New  York,  three  thousand. 
The  rates  of  insurance  are  live  times  as  much  in  Now  York  as  in 
London.  Mr.  Scott,  at  IVoriu  Junction,  Illinois,  has  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  wheat  now  being  harvested ;  and  Jacob  Strawn,  the 
well-known  cattle  raiser,  has  one  field  of  four  thousand  acres  of 

corn.  A  New  York  jury  has  decided  that  "  Wolfe's  Aromatic 

Schiedam  Schnaps  "  arc  not  intoxicating,  but  merely  a  compound 
of  Holland  gin  and  juniper  juice,  their  only  action  being  upon  the 

kidneys.  The  New  Haven  Register  says,  that  the  rapid  growth 

of  episcopacy  in  New  England  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  church  avoids  the  discussion  of  all  extraneous  mat- 
ters. Queen  Poraare,  of  the  Society  Islands,  goes  barefoot, 

with  her  great  toes  dyed  red,  and  encircled  with  gold  rings.  A 

stocking  knitting  machine  is  now  on  exhibition  in  New  York.  A 
girl  ten  years  old  can  knit  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  in  a 
day,  working  the  machine  by  hand  or  foot.  In  a  factor}-,  with 
motive  power,  one  person  can  manage  a  dozen  machines.  The 

stocking  is  entirely  made  by  the  machine,  from  top  to  toe.  A 

party  of  gentlemen  from  Fall  River,  one  day,  lately,  caught  six- 
teen sword  fish.    This  fish  has  been  more  plenty  this  summer 

than  for  a  great  many  years  past.  The  Scientific  American 

announces  a  machine  for  picking  geese,  the  result  of  a  number  of 
years  of  labor,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism 
ever  seen.  It  not  only  plucks  the  leathers,  but  separates  the  long 
ones  from  the  short  ones,  and  cleans  them  perfectly  while  passing 
through  the  machine.    It  will  pick  forty-live  geese  per  hour,  and 

must  materially  affect  the  price  of  feathers.  Mr.  Benjamin 

Crane,  of  Pine  Brook,  New  Jersey,  recently  found  a  land  turtle 
on  his  farm,  marked  "  N.  S.,  1711,"  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
vears  ago.    Mr.  Crane  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  marked  by  one 

of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place.  The  quantity  of  bakers'  bread 

daily  consumed  in  New  York  within  sight  of  the  cross  on  Trinity 
Steeple,  must  lie  enormous.  Allowing  a  sixpenny  loaf  to  every 
inhabitant,  we  have,  say  a  million  of  loaves  consumed  every  day  ; 
value,  sixty  thousand  dollars — barrels  of  flour  consumed,  four 
thousand  five  hundred.  Joshua  Evans,  of  Virginia,  has  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  an  estate  of  SI, 800,000  has  been  left  in 
Wales,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  three  heirs  to  it.  The  sum  may 
reach  82,500,000.  In  the  year  1784,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  abolish  a  practice  then  prevailing,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  after  considerable  Opposition  :  "  That,  hereafter  no 
member  shall  come  into  the  chamber  barefooted,  nor  cat  his  bread 

and  cheese  on  the  steps  of  the  eapitol."  Beware  ladies,  in 

town  and  country,  of  fine  looking,  but  bogus  satin,  peddled  by 
pretended  sailors  at  three  and  four  dollars,  but  not  worth  fifty 

cents.  Three  men  attempted  to  rob  the  safe  in  the  custom 

house  at  Milwaukee,  lately,  by  blowing  it  to  pieces  with  powder. 
One  of  the  burglars,  who  had  a  wooden  leg,  was  detected  by  its 
print  in  the  ground ;  he  confessed  his  guilt,  implicating  two  other 

men.  The  laborers  of  New  York  are  very  much  opposed  to 

the  introduction  of  street  sweeping  machines,  and  have  had  a 

meeting  upon  the  subject.  A  married  lady  cowhided  a  young 

doctor  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  lately.  The  valiant  disciple  of  Escu- 
lapius  offered  no  resistance ;  but  when  the  performance  was  over, 
he  immediately  sent  a  challenge  to  her  husband,  probably  afraid 

to  try  the  experiment  of  making  mouths  at  her  sister.  It  is 

said  that  the  small  twigs  of  cedar  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with 
their  grain,  will  cure  cough  in  horses  ;  and  it  has  been  used  with 

complete  success.  Seventy-six  new  banks  and  thirteen  old 

ones  are  already  applicants  for  charters  from  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  total  increase  of  banking 
capital  contemplated  by  these  applications  is  S37,350,000,  of 

which,  323,000,000  is  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone.  Tho 

Spiritual  Telegraph  tells  of  the  spirit  of  a  "  six  foot "  Yankee, 
who  lifted  a  table,  with  a  Mrs.  Kellogg,  weighing  180  pounds,  sit- 
ting on  it ;  and  promised  to  "  saw  all  her  next  winter's  wood,"  if 

he  did  not  produce  certain  other  phenomena  in  the  interval.  A 

new  line  of  steamers  is  to  be  established  between  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal and  Liverpool.  Vessels  of  1750  tons,  and  .'150  horse  power, 
ore  to  make  fourteen  fortnightly  trips  from  Liverpool  to  Canada, 
and  five  monthly  trips  to  Portland,  in  each  year. 


IIi9  own  Skrvant. — A  writer  in  the  Christian  Witness  says  of 
the  late  Bishop  Griswold,  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  ever 
gave  so  little  trouble  to  his  friends.  What  he  could  do  for  himself 
he  allowed  none  to  do  for  him.  He  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water,  made  his  own  fires,  polished  his  own  boots,  car- 
ried his  own  valise,  and  did  his  own  errands.  The  bishop  was 
peculiarly  orderly  in  all  his  habits,  and  accordingly  sensitive  to 
all  disorder.  If  a  corner  of  a  rug  were  accidentally  lapped  over, 
he  would  leave  his  chair  and  replace  it ;  and  this  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  in  a  single  evening.  If  a  crumb  fell  upon  the  floor, 
the  bishop  would  not  rest  till  it  was  discovered  and  taken  up. 

English  Auvrutisemknts. — Advertisements  appear  occa- 
sionally in  the  English  papers,  which  show  a  queer  connection 
between  business  and  religion.  For  instance,  a  London  apothe- 
cary, of  evangelical  sentiments,  has  a  vacancy  for  an  apprentice ; 
a  man,  whose  sentiments  are  strictly  evangelical,  wants  to  borrow 
£20  for  six  months  at  five  per  cent.;  an  elderly  widow  lady  would 
take  a  young  man  not  over  23  or  24,  who  would  conform  to  a 
dissenting  family,  as  a  boarder. 


Sundat  LaBOR. — A  work  has  recently  been  published  in 
France  on  Sunday  observance  in  that  country,  and  particularly  in 
Paris,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  all  buildings  undertaken  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  working  has  been  stopped  long 
ago  on  that  day  ;  and  the  number  of  stores  closed  has  considerably 
increased  in  all  ihe  departments. 


tllansik  (Drttljcrings. 


The  following  toast  was  given  at  Biddcford,  July  4th  : — "  Tho 
Clergy — all  honor  to  the  clergyman  who  follows  his  Master  instead 
of  his  Pay-Master." 

Home-sickness  (mostalgia)  is  said,  according  to  the  Gazette  de 
Medeeine,  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
sickness  among  the  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  cleared  at  the  custom  house,  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  31st  of  July,  reached  the  large  aggregate  of  12,150 
bales;  and  that  of  tobacco,  1801  hogsheads. 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  is  out  in  favor  of  female  lawyers.  She 
says  three  ladies  have  already  commenced  the  study  of  law.  Fe- 
male lawyers  ought  to  be  good  at  cross  questioning. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  an  Englishman  in  New  York  received 
Si 00  from  an  American  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  him  back 
$25  a  month  until  Sevastopol  be  taken  by  the  allies. 

Dr.  Renney,  physician  of  the  lunatic  asylum  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  says,  that  many  of  the  patients  are  specially  fond  of  en- 
gravings, ami  that  the  influence  of  such  upon  them  is  very  benefi- 
cial.   A  decided  puff  for  our  Pictorial. 

The  cornice  of  the  new  building  in  progress  of  erection  for  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  Cincinnati,  fell  on  the  7th  alt., 
crushing  to  death  six  persons,  and  injuring  two  so  seriously  that 
their  recovery  is  despaired  of. 

A  destructive  fire  has  occurred  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  by 
which  the  government  lumber  yard  and  buildings  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, involving  a  loss  of  property  estimated  at  £30,000.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

As  the  steamer  Alice  0.  Price  was  coming  out  of  Cone  River, 
on  her  up  trip  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  lately,  a  horse-mackerel  leaped 
from  the  water  and  fell  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  steamer,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  water. 

Margaret  Cain,  at  Albany,  lately,  stole  a  covered  basket  from 
the  steps  of  a  grocery  store,  and  made  haste  to  get  away  with  her 
booty.  What  was  her  astonishment  and  chagrin  to  discover,  on 
opening  the  basket,  a  pretty  little  baby  snugly  tucked  in  and 
sleeping ! 

The  American  Iron  Trade  is  spoken  of  by  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette  as  being  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  Pig  iron 
is  now  in  far  better  repute  and  demand  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time;  and  by  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers,  it  has  been  so 
improved  as  to  possess  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  Scotch  pig. 

The  eastern  tunnel  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  has  been  cut 
155G  feet;  it  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty-one  feet  high.  The 
whole  is  of  solid  rock;  the  western  tunnel  has  been  cut  1704  feet. 
During  the  last  month,  seventy-seven  feet  have  been  cut  in  both 
tunnels;  there  are  1000  feet  to  finish,  when  daylight  will  shine 
through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Dr.  Turnipseed,  of  Tennessee,  who  joined  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea  about  fourteen  months  ago,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  continue  during  the  war,  has 
obtained  his  discharge  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  accepting  the 
doctor's  resignation,  the  czar  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St. 
Ann,  and  presented  to  him  700  silver  roubles. 

Chauncev  Jerome,  the  great  clock  builder  of  New  Haven,  and 
late  mayor  of  that  city,  has  ordered  one  of  Hook's  best  organs  for 
his  new  church.  But  while  he  is  building  a  Christian  church,  he 
is  also  affording  the  heathen  shrines  for  their  idols  ;  for  the  Chi- 
nese, to  whom  he  sends  hundreds  of  clocks,  tear  out  the  inside 
works,  and  placing  the  little  images  in  the  cases,  worship  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  an  article  on  the  recent  Dental 
Convention,  remarks  that  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  den- 
tists of  America  are  the  first  in  the  world  ;  that  the  most  eminent 
in  Paris  for  years  have  been  Americans  ;  and  a  German  dentist 
knows  no  higher  praise  for  any  improvement  in  his  profession 
than  to  term  it  American. 

The  production  of  iron  by  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  reached  3,000,000  tuns  annually ;  and  for  every  tun  of 
iron  two  tuns  of  slag  are  formed,  making  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
6,000,000  tuns  of  this  hitherto  useless  material.  At  the  present 
time,  it  costs  the  smelters  no  less  thau  £150,000  to  cart  it  uway 
and  get  rid  of  this  refuse. 

The  steamship  Iberia,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compa- 
ny's line,  left  Southampton  last  month,  on  her  one  hundredth  trip. 
It  is  a  three  weeks'  voyage,  and  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 
The  Iberia  has  taken  ten  years  to  perform  these  one  hundred  voy- 
ages, and  has  done  so  without  an  accident  worthy  of  note,  and 
traversed  a  distance  of  nearly  250,000  miles. 

The  Arctic  Committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  commanders  of  the  recent  Arctic 
expedition  for  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage, 
have  come  to  a  determination  to  recommend  that  £5000  should 
be  given  to  Captain  MeCluro,  and  .£5000  to  his  ocfliers.  This  is 
a  graceful  conclusion  of  the  Arctic  expeditions. 

Hen  fanciers  in  England  are  just  now  interested  in  a  new  spe- 
cies of  domestic  fowl  brought  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  likely 
to  rival  the  Shanghai  anil  Cochin  China  breeds.  It  is  as  large  as 
the  former,  crested,  has  feathered  legs,  and  is  either  all  white  or  a 
glossy  raven  black.  Its  tail  feathers  droop  and  lie  close  to  the 
body,  so  that  it  appears  tailless.    It  is  pugnacious  and  lively. 

One  of  the  three  young  lady  graduates  of  the  Oread  Institute, 
in  whose  proficiency  the  principal  takes  so  much  pride,  and  whom 
he  has  placed  against  any  three  of  the  college  graduates  for  exami- 
nation, is  a  Nashua  factory  girl.  She  left  the  mill  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, and  now  temporarily  returns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  for  the  support  of  indigent  parents  and  younger  sisters. 

Accounts  from  the  West  state  that  the  coming  crop  of  apples 
promises  to  be  very  abundant.  In  many  sections,  propping  up  of 
the  limbs  of  the  trees,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
has  already  become  necessary,  to  save  the  branches  from  destruc- 
tion. On  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  farmers  have  made  con- 
tracts to  sell  them  on  the  trees,  the  buyers  to  pick  them,  at  six  to 
ten  cents  a  bushel. 

The  great  silk  factory  at  South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  with 
its.branch  in  Hartford,  gives  employment  to  about  five  hundred 
operatives,  and  hrings  into  use  the  best  machinery  French  or  Yan- 
kee genius  can  supply.  Italy  produces  no  silk  of  finer  texture  or 
grealer  strength,  than  that  of  the  Manchester  mill  ;  while,  in  point 
of  elegant  finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  brightness  of  lustre,  the 
Connecticut  establishment  bears  off  the  palm. 

Near  a  charity  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool,  there  is 
a  full  sized  brig  sunk  into  the  earth,  all  rigged  and  equipped.  The 
intention  of  this  is  to  teach  such  children  as  intend  to  follow  the 
sea,  the  nature  and  management  of  a  vessel.  Sometimes,  on  very 
stormy  nights,  the  boys  are  piped  out  of  bed,  and  sent  on  board 
and  aloft  to  unfurl  and  furl  sails,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with 
some  of  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform  in  after  life,  as  soon 
as  they  get  into  deep  water. 


ibrricjn  jJtcms. 


The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  released  tho  unfortunate  cigar- 
maker,  Cecchotti,  who  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
reading  the  Bible  in  company  with  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

The  English  engineers  spent  ten  days  in  erecting  an  eight-gun 
battery  in  order  to  oppose  a  small  Russian  work  of  six  guns  near 
the  Redan.  When  finished,  it  was  found  to  be  several  feet  too 
low  to  command  the  irregularities  of  the  intervening  ground. 

Paris  is  going  to  indulge  in  new  taxation,  after  the  example  of 
the  State ;  the  bread  affair  has  cost  it  many  millions.  The  first 
tax  to  be  applied  is  that  of  a  franc  a  day  on  all  the  hacks,  cabrio- 
lets, and  public  carriages  of  every  nature.  This  will  produce 
1,200,000  francs  a  year. 

Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  grandson  to  Joseph,  has  adopted 
the  ecclesiastical  career,  and  been  enrolled  among  the  supernume- 
rary chamberlains  of  the  pope.  The  reverend  prince  is  just  now 
in  i'aris,  having  accompanied  his  brothers  and  sisters  thither  at 
the  recent  call  of  the  emperor. 

Jenny  Lind  and  her  husband,  it  is  said,  arc  harmoniously  and 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  her  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  Sweden.  She  keeps  up  her  correspondence 
regularly  with  the  friends  she  made  in  this  country  during  her 
professional  visit. 

One  of  the  naval  surgeons  on  duty  at  the  Crimea  was  recently 
court-martialed  upon  charges  of  neglecting  the  sick,  behaving  in 
an  unfeeling  manner  towards  them,  and  calling  them  by  offensive 
names.  Being  found  guilty,  be  was  sentenced  to  lie  mulcted  of 
the  pay  due  him,  to  be  dismissed  from  her  majesty's  service,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  one  of  her  majesty's  jails. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  France  with  a  coupled 
cannon,  which,  with  one  breech  and  touch-hole,  fires  two  shots  at 
the  same  time.  A  new  self-breccb-loading  and  priming  carbino 
has  also  been  satisfactorily  proved.  It  weighs  seven  pounds  seven 
ounces,  has  a  barrel  twenty-two  inches  long,  a  range  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  yards,  and  can  be  tired  ten 
times  a  minute.    Damp,  or  plunging  into  water,  scarcely  affects  it. 


Sanos  of  (6olb. 


....  Life  has  always  action  ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  it  ever  bo 
dull. — Bulwer. 

....  In  diving  to  the  bottom  of  pleasures,  we  bring  up  more 
gravel  than  pearls. — Balzac. 

....  I  confess  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  or  learning  ; 
but  certainly,  then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance  and  ill 
behaviour. — l)r.  South. 

....  Few  authors  are  ever  so  aware  of  the  admiration  they  ex- 
cite as  to  afford  to  be  generous  ;  and  this  melancholy  truth  revolts 
us  with  our  own  ambition. — Bulwer. 

....  With  every  one,  the  expectation  of  a  misfortune  constitutes 
a  dreadful  punishment.  Suffering  then  assumes  the  proportions 
of  the  unknown,  which  is  the  soul's  infinite. — Balzac. 

....  You  may  depend  upon  it,  religion  is,  in  its  essence,  the 
most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the  world.  It  will  alone  gcntilize,  if 
unmixed  with  cant ;  and  I  know  nothing  else  that  will  alone.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  army,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  grand  embellisher 
of  manners. — Coleridge. 

....  It  is  averse  to  talent  to  be  consorted  and  trained  up  with 
inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions,  however  high  they  may 
rank.  The  foal  of  the  racer  neither  finds  out  bis  speed,  nor  calls 
out  his  powers,  if  pastured  out  with  the  common  herd,  that  aro 
destined  for  the  collar  and  the  yoke. — Colton. 

....  There  is  no  difference  between  knowledge  and  temperance ; 
for  he  who  knows  what  is  food  and  embraces  it,  who  knows  what 
is  bad  and  avoids  it,  is  learned  and  temperate.  But  they  who 
know  very  well  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  do  quite  otherwise, 
are  ignorant  and  stupid. — Socrates. 

....  Truths  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious,  yet 
being  at  the  same  time  of  universal  and  acknowledged  interest, 
are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of 
truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side 
with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. — Coleridge. 

...  Those  who  have  resources  within  themselves,  who  can 
dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
best  know  how  to  prize  them  the  most.  But  no  company  is  far 
preferable  to  bad,  because  we  arc  more  apt  to  catch  the  vices  of 
others  than  their  virtues,  as  disease  is  far  more  contagious  than 
health. — Colton. 


Joker's  Bubcjct. 


The  most  tuneful  Choir — A  quire,  every  note  of  which  is  a  bank- 
note. 

Tho  Peruvian  navy  is  an  institution.  It  consists  of  three  cap- 
tains, eleven  hoys,  two  flat  boats  and  an  eleven  ounce  cannon.  A 
dangerous  body  that. 

"  Small  thanks  to  you,"  said  a  plaintiff  to  one  of  his  witnesses, 
"  for  what  you  said  in  this  cause." — "  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  con- 
scientious witness,  "  but  just  think  what  I  didn't  say." 

Stock  brokers  should  be  named  breakers,  since  they  break  about 
everybody  that  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  M  you  want  to 
get  broke  to  a  certainty,  go  to  a  broker. 

A  young  lady  on  pulling  open  a  fig  was  shocked  to  find  an  in- 
sect burrowing  in  the  core,  and  instantly  threw  the  fruit  into  the 
grate.    "  There,"  said  she,  "  1  have  burnt  the  creature  in  F-I-G  !" 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  posted  at  West 
Medford  : — "Hog  straict.  a  shoiat  waving  1,30  with  one  ear 
cropt  long  tail  any  one  will  give  eiiformason  whure  be  can  bo 
found  will  receive  due  reward." 

"  Grandmother,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  buy  some  of  these  cucum- 
bers."— "  No,  my  child,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Why  not !"  asked 
the  little  girl.  ""  Because  I  should  hate  to"  be  seen  carrying  them 
home,  when  everybody  knows  they  are  only  a  cent  apiece." 

A  blundering  compositor,  in  setting  up  the  toast,  "  Woman, 
without  her,  man  would  be  a  savage,"  got  the  punctuation  in  tho 
wrong  place,  which  made  it  read,  "  Woman,  without  her  man, 
would  be  a  savage."  The  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  tho 
editor's  wife  undertook  to  read  the  proof. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  n  swipy  individual, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  swaying  to  and  fro,  in  earnest  con- 
templation of  the  great  telescope  on  Boslon  Common,  finally  mus- 
tered his  powers  of  locomotion,  and  approaching  the  proprietor, 
said,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  See  'ere,  you — a'  say — w-when  you 
goin'  to  touch  her  off?  More'n  a  dozen  people's  sighted  the  darn 
thing — now,  why  don't  you  touch  her  off  1" 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one.  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Bix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

S$y  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price, 
sept  1  3t 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

THE  undersigned  have  as?ociated  themselves  under  the 
firm  of  CHANDLER  <&  CLAIM*,  as  DEALERS 
IN  WORKS  OF  ART,  to  which  business  they  will  give 
their  exclusive  attention.  They  have  taken  Ilouse.  No. 
24  Winter  Street,  and  fitted  up  spacious  and  well-lighted 
Rooms  for  the  favorable  exhibition  of  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Fine  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which  they  have  now  on  hand  a 
large  and  valuable  stock,  selected  with  great  care,  and  in- 
cluding many  rare  works  by  the  most  celebrated  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Persons  interested  in  Works 
of  Art  aro  invited  to  visit  their  establishment,  where  they 
will  find  the  finest  collections  of  Engravings  in  the  coun- 
try, and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  at  leisure. 
The  stock  will  be  constantly  renewed  by  importations 
from  the  best  Publishing  Houses  In  Europe. 

0.  L.  CHANDLER,  GEO.  D.  CLAPP. 

sept  8 

A.  R  AN  N  E  Y, 
Publisher,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
MAPS,  CHARTS,  BOOKS  AND  PRINTS, 

195  Broadway,  between  Fulton  &  Dey  Sts.,  New  York, 

WOULD  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  tho 
public  to  his  establishment,  where  a  larger  assort- 
ment of  TRAVELLERS'  GUIDES,  POCKET  AND  MOUNT- 
ED MAPS,  HAND  BOOKS,  etc.,  can  bo  found  than  at 
any  other  store  in  the  city. 

N.  B.— 1000  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  travel  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  whom  very  liberal  induce- 
ments will  be  offered.    Addressas  above,  when  catalogues 
containing  wholesale  and  retail  prices  will  bo  sent, 
sept  8  It 

NEW  PIANO  MUSH1.— Just  published,  Rutgers 
Female  Institute  Commencement  Musio  for  July, 
1855,  consisting  of  five  pieces,  elegantly  gotten  up  from 
engraved  plates.  Poetry  by  the  young  Ladies;  the  Music 
by  J.  C.  Cook.  Price  for  the  whole  sot  only  38  cents,  be- 
ing one  of  the  chcapcftcollectionsever  published.  Mailed 
free  of  postage.  COOK  &  BROTHERS, 

sept  8   2t        Music  Doalers,  No.  343  Broadway,  N.  Y.- 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 
fTPHERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 

I  cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  And  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 

june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  tho 
World's  Fair.  In  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  13-3. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

Ij  AD  I  E  S! 


O  O  T  T  O  ZKT 

is  now  a  "  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States. 

ROB'T  LOU  AN  &  Co  . 
sept  8  61  Dey  St.,  New  York 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  ) 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  20th  June,  1855.  ) 

CAUTION  !— LOTTERY  FRAUDS  ! 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  aro  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approvo  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  u  F. 
X.  Brkxan,  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. "  All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8         6t  F.  X.  B KENAN.  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHARLES    A.  BARRY, 

ARTIST, 
DESIGNER  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN  ON  WOOD. 

2t  5  TKEMONT  STREET,  BOSTON.        sept  1 

A BALM  for  every  Wound.    DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  sept  8 


KEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY 

SAMUEL  FRENCH, 

No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  IRON  CROSS:  or,  The  Countess  of  Errol.    By  Syl- 

vanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 
THE  DUCAL  CORONET :  or,  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 

A  Romance  of  Italy.    By  Arthur  Morton,  A.  M.  Price, 

25  cents. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD :  or,  The  Shell  Gatherer.    By  the 

author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Cells."    Price,  25  cents. 
THE  SEA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.    By  A. 

W.  Sumner.    Price,  25  cents. 
THE  KING  AND  THE  COBBLER.    By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  ORIENT :  or.  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.    By  Geo.  P  Burnham.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA-WITCH :  or.  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT :  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.    Price,  25  ccnta. 

THE  INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TRUXILLO.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

BIANCA  :  or,  The  Star  of  the  Valley.  By  Augustine  J.  H. 
Dugannc.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.   By  Lieutenant  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN :  or,  The  Grandee's  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO :  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard.    By  Charles  lto.*enburg.    Price.  25  cents. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   By  Dr.  J.  II.  Kobinson.    Price,  25  cents. 

STEEL  AND  GOLD:  or,  The  Heir  of  Glenville.  A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivage.  Price,  25  cents. 

PAOLINA :  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Talo  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clough.  Being  the 
$500  prize  tale.  The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 
eight  fine  engravings.    Price.  50  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS:  or.  Hafed.  the 
Lion  of  Turkestan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
By  Edgar  W.  Davies,  Jr.  Being  the  S1000  prize  tale. 
This  book  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.   Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

ALICE,  THE  FISHER  GIRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Wreck.    By  Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price, 25  cents. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.    By  Ned  Buntliue.    Price,  25  cents. 

AURORA  :  or,  The  Sharpshooters'  Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Ben:  Perley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA :  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Talc  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buutline. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.  A  Talc  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  J.  H.  Duganno.    Price.  25  cents 

ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGNY  :  or,  The  Smugglers  of  St. 
Malo.    By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  of  tho  Antilles.  By 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  26  cents. 

NELL  NOELL,  THE  LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 
By  George  P.  Burnham.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  GIPSEY:  or,  Tho  Robbers  of  Naples.  A  Story  of 
Love  and  Pride.    By  Lieut.  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

CLARA  HOPKINS:  or,  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.  By  Os- 
good Bradbury.    Price,  25  cents. 

THEORANGE  GIRL  OF  VENICE  :  or.  The  Downfall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.    By  Dennis  Hannigan.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.  A  Sequel  to  Ada 
the  Betrayed.    Price,  25  cents. 

IVAN  THE  SERF:  or.  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 
A  Story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  Circassia  By  Austin  C. 
Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

HENRY  LA  NU1T :  or,  Tho  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 
Estella.  A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or,  The 
Golden  Marriage.    By  Shortfellow.    Price,  25  cents. 

*t*  All  the  above  named  publications  n.ay  be  obtained 
at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Ky3*  Eight  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  91.  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  to  the  Tribe — $8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thou- 
sand.   All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

PLEASE  TO  READ  THIS. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EM  PLC YM  ENT.— Work 
for  all.  and  work  that  will  pay — in  selling  in  every* 
county  in  the  United  States. 

OUR  VERY  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  BOOKS 
of  different  kinds. 

Terms,  Catalogues,  etc.,  sent,  prepaid,  on  application 
to  ROBERT  SEARS.  Publisher, 

aug  25  4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEONS. 

THE  VERY  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.  E>.  &  H.  \V.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodbonb,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Warcrooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing:  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like. Theactiou  is  promptand  reliable, enabling  the  per- 
former tu  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  over  all 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  ;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
iea1  Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  $45  to  SF150. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  S200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  OltGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  tin'  _ve.ii'.  ran  lmve  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  sept  8 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

rfiHE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  GO  CORT- 
J.  LANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  tho 
night  eoil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

POUDRETTE  AND  TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  tho  case  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  bcs(;  manures  in  the  world  for  grass, 
winter  grain,  itarden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  Tapkn,  $35  per  ton  ;  of  Poudrette.  $1  50  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  rent,  free  of 
postuge.  to  enquirers.    Apply  Bfl  above.       4t      aug  25 


JCNEP,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

No.  22G  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware.  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  s8 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  LIFE-TIME. 

A  8TORT  OF  THE 

MYSTERIES  OF  THE  SHORE  AND  THE  VICISSITUDES 
OK  THE  SEA. 

BY  WALDO  HOWARD. 

A  new  Edition  of  this  popular  book  has  just  been  lamed, 
containing  208  pages,  octavo.  Price,  50  cents.  This  is 
the  third  edition  of  this  extraordinary  and  intensely  in- 
teresting work,  which  is  now  issued  in  this  cheap  and 
popular  form  that  all  may  possess  it. 

Copies  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  fx*e  of  expense, 
on  enclosure  of  the  price  to 

WM.  V.  Si'ENCER,  PUBLISHER, 
128  WASHINGTON,  CORNER  OF  WATER  STREET. 

sept  8  It 


TO  THOSE  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

WANTED— A  FEW  GENTLEMEN  in  every  town  and 
county  throughout  the  Union,  to  engage  in  ttie 
manufacture  and  sale  of  an  article  upon  which,  for  the 
outlay  of  310,  S1000  a  year  may  be  made.  This  article  is 
one  of  universal  consumption.  This  is  an  opportunity 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  by  those  who  wish  a 
good,  remunerative  business.  Full  particulars  sent  by 
mail,  on  the  receipt  of  12  1-2  cents.  Specimen  sent,  when 
required.    Address  Prof.  JAMES  T.  IIORNE, 

sept  8       It       Box  No.  4551.  New  York  Post  Office. 


A.  W.  LAIVD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEB HAT ED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO  FORTES. 


IT  is  now  eonceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUAUE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
WAREROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 


V 


OR  the  destruction  of  Bed-Bugs,  Cockroaches,  Moths, 
Fleas,  Ants,  Mosquitoes,  Flies,  Plant  Insects,  vermin 
on  Fowls  and  Animals,  and  every  other  species  of  insects 
with  which  its  particles  come  in  contact. 

WITHOUT  POISON. 

LYON'S  MAGNETIC  PILLS, 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 

EMANUEL  I/VON, 
aug  25  3t  424  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a  superior  article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  U    DOTLER  LAINO 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  It.  DAVIS,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

MOJ)EL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musiciuns  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— &60,  $75,  #100.  #120,  $  135.  #150  and  £175 
Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  21     tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

*&1  K(\  PIR  M<JNTH— a  small  fortune  for  $1,  A 
t]|7  chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  in  or  out 

of  business;  no  capital  needed,  and  but  little  expense  in- 
curred. It  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
$150  to  S200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency ;  it  Is  something  entirely  new,  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  fffl,  postpaid,  addressed  to 
sept  8         2t        E.  S.  SHIPLEY,  CoLUMnus,  Ohio. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS. —A  retired  c  ergy 
man,  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  lua  y 
years  of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  niako 
known  the  means  of  cure.    Will  send  (free)  the  prescrip- 
tion used.    Direct  to  the   Rev.  .70IIN  M.  DACNALL, 
sept  8       2t       51*  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
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THE  WIRE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  DNEIPER  AT  KIEV. 

The  accompanying  engravings  embrace  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Wire  Bridge  across  the  Dneiper,  at  Kiev,  which  was  ilrawn  on  the 
spot,  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  and  sanctitication,  and  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  ceremonial  which  was  peculiar  to  Russian  cus- 
tom. The  foundation  of  this  bridge  was  laid  August  30,  1844, 
and  from  that  day  the  work  of  its  erection  progressed  steadily 
onward,  until  September,  1853,  when  it  was  completed.  For  a 
long  time  the  practicability  of  laying  a  bridge  across  the  proud 
river  Dneiper  was  held  exceedingly  questionable  by  scientific  men, 
from  the  fact,  that  every  spring,  wien  the  ice  which  binds  the 
river  in  winter  breaks,  it  causes  an  overflow  of  its  banks,  extend- 
ing miles  around,  and  sweeping  away  in  its  current  everything 
before  it.  In  the  face,  however,  of  this  serious  difficulty,  witli  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  devout  Russians  say,  the  project  was 
at  length  brought  to  n  successful  issue.  At  the  request  of  Kuiperor 
Nicholas,  a  plan  was  drawn  and  presented  by  an  English  engineer, 
named  Charles  Vinioly,  and  others  by  engineers  of  Russia.  That 
by  Vinioly  was  preferred,  and  he  being  forthwith  supplied  with 
workmen  and  aids,  the  emperor  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  them, 


and  attended  in  person  at  the  laving  of  tlte  foundation.  Though 
the  disadvantages  which  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  Dneiper, 
as  already  described,  opposed  to  the  task  thus  auspiciously  com- 
menced, were  abundantly  manifested  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 
tions (and  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  earlv  stages  of  them, 
as  the  bed  of  the  river  was  found  extremely  soft  and  uneven),  to 
the  triumph  of  labor,  judiciously  directed  by  science,  the  bridge 
was  completed,  elegantly  and  substantially  in  (very  part,  and 
ready  on  the  28th  of  Septeml>cr,  1853,  for  the  ceremony  which  was 
to  throw  it  open  to  the  public.  The  Grand  Duke,  Nieolai  Nico- 
laewitch,  son  of  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  Count  Kleinniichcl, 
Prince  Wasillchikoft',  and  several  chief  engineers,  had  journeyed 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  take  a  part  in  this  dedicatory  service,  the 
description  of  which  will  acquaint  us  with  the  manner  in  which 
every  bridge  in  the  Russian  empire  is  opened  for  the  first  time.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  having  assembled,  they  were  formed  in 
line  of  procession  before  the  bridge,  a  body  of  priests  in  their  offi- 
cial robes,  occupying  a  place  in  the  front.  After  sprinkling  some 
holy  water  and  swinging  a  censer,  the  head  priest,  Mitropolit  Ke- 
laret,  made  a  formal  prayer,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  procession 


moved  across  in  the  fol'owing  order : — the  Grand  Duke  Nicola 
Nicolaewitch,  suite  of  the  grand  duke,  and  the  head  priest,  corps 
of  engineers,  corps  of  workmen,  people,  etc.  When  they  reached 
the  other  side,  the  grand  duke  stepped  into  his  equipage,  which 
had  followed  after,  and  started  for  St.  Petersburg.  The  materia 
progress  of  Russia — indc  d,  it»  whole  modern  history — affords 
curious  matter  for  study  nnd  comment.  Impartial  travellers,  who 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  its  present  condition,  are 
astonished  at  the.  rapidity  of  its  improvement.  Its  splendid  cities, 
noble  monuments,  its  magnificent  roads  and  bridges,  seem  like  the 
work  of  to-day,  compared  with  the  slow  movement,  or  positive 
stagnation  of  adjacent  European  countries.  The  two  countries 
fullest  of  the  material  signs  of  industry  and  intelligence  are  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  of  North  America— one,  an  unmitigated 
despotism;  the  other,  a  free  republic.  The  mainspring  of  action 
in  Russia  is  the  will  of  one  man  ;  the  motive  power  in  this  country 
is  the  intelligence  of  the  mass.  In  both,  the  results  are  the  same. 
Wh'ther  prosperity  based  on  despotism  is  likely  to  bo  permanent, 
is  a  question  that  can  only  be  decided  by  experience.  Hitherto, 
the  history  of  the  world  goes  against  it. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
The  fine  picture  designed  for  us  by  Billings  and  engraved  by 
Andrew,  is  emblematic  of  the  youngest  of  the  sister  States — the 
far-fumed  Eldorado.  In  the  upper  part  are  the  State  arms — a 
figure  of  Minerva,  supported  by  the  grizzly  bear,  miners  and  ships 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  far  off  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  nearest  foreground  of  the  design  exhibits 
the  stratagem  employed  by  the  native  Indians  to  approach  near 
enough  to  the  deer  to  shoot  them.  In  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
ner is  a  miner's  camp,  a  group  of  Californians  being  engaged  in 
digging,  washing  and  cradling  the  precious  ore,  while  a  Chinaman 
is  seen  equipped  with  a  ponderous  pair  of  scales.  A  rude  log 
lodging  house  is  facetiously  designated  as  the  Astor.  California 
is  the  youngest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  States.    It  is  the  golden 


land  of  promise,  teeming  with  the  precious  metals,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  climate,  and  agricultural  and  commercial  re- 
sources, which  will  make  it  the  great  empire  State  of  the  farthest 
West.  It  is  the  great  golden  gate  of  the  Pacific,  as  New  York  is 
of  the  Atlantic  shore.  As  early  as  1542,  a  Spaniard  named  Ca- 
brillo  discovered  a  part  of  this  country.  In  1578,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  command  of  an  English  expedition,  visited  it,  and  con- 
ferred on  it  the  name  of  New  Albion.  Spanish  colonies  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  the  seacoast  in  1768,  and  it  remained  a 
Mexican  province  until  18.36,  when  the  people  revolted,  drove  the 
Mexican  officials  from  their  posts  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent. For  ten  years  the  Mexican  government  feebly  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  reclaim  their  revolted  province.  In  July, 
1846,  Monterey  was  seized  by  a  squadron  under  Commodore 


Sloat,  the  American  flag  hoisted  on  the  citadel,  and  a  provisional 
American  government  established.  The  progress  of  California 
would  have  been  slow,  but  for  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's 

i  mills  in  1848.  The  extraordinary  wealth  thus  developed  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  world — people  flocked  thither  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  September.  1850,  California  was 

I  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south,  is  764  miles,  its  average  breadth, 
212  miles;  area,  about  188,500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Oregon,  east  by  Utah,  south  by  Lower  California, 
and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  finances  of  the  State  arc  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Education  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  State,  and  a  system  of  free  schools  has  been  established.  In 
its  surface  the  country  presents  a  great  variety  of  features. 
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[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VI. 

PADRE    HE  It  RATA. 

In  the  back  room  of  a  single-stork'!!,  squalid-looking  liousc,  or 
rather  hovel,  situated  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  ami  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  imposing  palaces,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
it  seemed  to  shrink  and  hide,  like  a  scared  beggar-child  in  some 
gorgeous  cathedral — in  the  solitary  back  room  of  that  unpretend- 
ing hut  sat  a  man  whose  age  might  not  be  determined  by  his  fea- 
tures, since  in  their  expression  was  observable  that  mixture  of 
youthful  freshness  witli  the  wisdom  of  mature  years,  which  distin- 
guishes some  countenances,  to  the  manifest  perplexity  of  the  best 
physiognomists.  Nevertheless,  though  it  was  difficult  to  settle 
upon  the  man's  exact  age,  it  was  not  hard  to  conjecture,  by  the 
mingled  softness  and  determination  stamped  in  bis  every  linea- 
ment, that  the  priest,  for  such  his  vesture  denoted  him  to  be,  was 
neither  of  a  harsh  nor  common  nature.  Ilis  eyes  were  bright 
and  penetrating  in  their  gaze,  his  cheeks  ruddy,  and  his  brow 
thoughtful,  but  neither  deeply  worked  With  wrinkles  nor  sallow 
from  midnight  vigils.  The  capacity  for  action  as  well  as  reflec- 
tion was  plainly  apparent  to  an  observer  in  both  face  and  figure 
of  the  good  father,  who  now  bowed  his  head  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  as  he  sat  on  a  block  of  wood  which  answered  for  a 
chair,  and  who,  as  if  in  assistance  of  his  meditations,  smoked 
quietly  a  cigarette  which  he  had  just  rolled  up. 

The  smoke  of  this  cigarette,  ascending  in  the  confined  apart- 
ment, soon  encircled  the  priest's  head  with  a  grayish  cloud,  which 
suited  very  well  the  dim  light  that  entered  the  hut  through  an  un- 
glazcd  aperture  in  the  rear  wall.  The  morning  hreezc,  for  the 
sun  had  but  just  risen,  slightly  agitated  the  wreaths  of  smoke, 
and  blew  aside  the  stray  locks  of  hair  which  grew  on  cither  side 
of  the  padre's  tonsure — but  otherwise  a  character  of  intense  quiet 
and  repose  was  presented  within  the  hovel,  in  which  the  occupant 
seemed  to  share  equally  with  the  place. 

But  a  sudden  tap  upon  the  outside  of  the  wooden  windowpano 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  grotesque-looking  head  at  the 
aperture  above-mentioned,  aroused  the  good  priest  from  his  rev- 
erie, and  caused  him  at  once  to  remove  his  cigarette  and  to  turn 
his  head  toward  the  new  comer.  A  glance  of  pleased  recognition 
uccompanied  the  movement,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"Benrdicite,  my  son  !  you  are  stirring  early  this  morning." 

"Yes,  and  I  calk'latc  I  was  stirrin'  late  last  night,  padre.  And 
that's  the  why  and  wherefore  I'm  here  now.  I  want  your  advice, 
padre,  secin's  how  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  I  want  you 
to  come  straight  along,  ef  you  can  conscientiously,  for  I'm  in  a 
hobble,  an'  no  mistake." 

"  The  saints  preserve  us,  son  Jacob,  you  have  not  been  getting 
in  trouble  with  the  police,  I  trust?" 

"  O,  nothin'  o'  that  sort,  padre.  'Taint  for  myself  I'm  afcard, 
no  how.  Jake  Duscnbury  can  hoe  his  own  row,  now  I  tell  ye. 
But  cf  you  want  to  save  as  purty  a  young  critter  as  ever  wore 
calico,  from  some  consarned  chap  that's  been  a-plottin'  agin  her, 
and  gittin'  her  brother  shot,  and  actin'  like  pizen  gincrally,  I  reck- 
on how's  your  time,  and  no  mistake.  So  pndrc,  beggin'  pardon, 
supposin'  we  baity  up  our  teams,  and  push  along !" 

The  worthy  priest  smiled  at  the  Yankee's  earnest  adjuration, 
and  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  further  in  relation  to  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  When,  however,  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  suicide  of  Charles  Clinton  had  been  communicated  by 
Duscnbury  to  his  reverend  friend,  the  latter  acceded  with  alacri- 
ty to  the  Yankee's  request  that  they  should  at  once  repair  to  the 
house  of  mourning. 

"  There  are,  I  fear  me,  some  dark  purposes  threatening  this 
poor  young  lady,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  it  may  be  that  the  Al- 
mighty will  permit  us  to  be  the  instruments  of  counteracting 
them.  We  must  learn  more  from  those  faithful  servants,  and  if 
need  be,  signor,  we  have  powerful  friends,  as  you  know,  in  the 
capital." 

"  I  know  you  kin  du  jest  about  what  yon  please  with  Mister 
Ilerrcra,  padre.  But,  arter  all,  I'd  like  to  sec  our  old  friend 
(iamozin,  that's  got  to  be  a  great  nob  now,  and  that  ere  real  fight- 
in'  chap,  Capting  Nunez — I'd  like  to  see  both  on  'em  standin' 
right  side  o'  you  this  minute.  Jchosophat  !  them  two  fellars  are 
the  sort  o'  critters  to  walk  into  rascality,  an'  no  mistake." 

"  Our  friends  arc  noblo  spirits,  and  would  doubtless  be  of 
much  assistance  to  us  in  any  crisis.  But  Montognono  seldom 
leaves  his  retired  estates  in  the  mountains,  and  Colonel  Nunez, 
ns  you  know,  is  with  the  army  on  the  frontiers.  Bui,  we  mav  need 
them  not  at  all,  my  son.  Perhaps  our  fears  are  magnified  in  re- 
gard to  your  countrywoman.  However,  of  that  we  shall  soon 
learn  more.    Let  U3  depart  at  once." 

"  Padre,  I  aint  afcard  o'  any  harm  while  you're  about,  for  by 
the  ctarnal  hokey,  I  know  you're  the  clean  grit  when  occasion 
requires.  I  only  kind  o'  hanker  arter  a  sight  o'  Capting  Nunez, 
because  he's  a  hoss,  and  no  mistake.  But,  as  you  say,  padre, 
there's  no  tellin'  whether  we  shall  want  any  assistance  whatever ; 
so  let's  be  movin'  spry."  • 

The  padre  at  once  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  to  reach 


his  North  American  coadjutor,  for  the  conversation  we  have  re- 
lated had  taken  place  between  the  two  through  the  medium  of  the 
aperture  before  alluded  to.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak  or  holy  cowl 
of  black  bombazine,  the  good  priest  passed  through  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  hovel,  only  pausing  a  moment  to  gl.mcc  at  the  olive 
face  of  an  old  woman,  the  hostess  of  the  hovel,  who  was  quietly 
slumbering  upon  a  rude  pallet  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Then, 
softly  unbarring  the  frail  outer  door,  he  emerged  into  the  street, 
und  being  at  once  joined  by  Duscnbury,  hurriedly  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  hitter's  unfortunate 
countrywoman. 

Already  the  noise  and  bustle  of  daily  life  was  beginning  to  fill 
the  streets  along  which  the  two  took  their  way,  and  on  arriving 
at  their  destination,  they  found  that  the  officers  of  the  police  wero 
busily  engaged  in  making  an  examination  of  the  premises,  inter- 
rogating the  servants,  and  with  all  the  airs  of  authority,  placing 
the  seals  of  official  interference  upon  such  cabinets  and  desks  as 
they  deemed  the  repositories  of  papers  or  documents  likely  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  event  of  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
district  alcalde.  At  the  appearance  of  a  priest,  they  bowed  re- 
spectfully, but  continued  their  scrutiny;  and  Duscnbury,  as  his 
eyes  glanced  hurriedly  around  the  apartment,  which  was  the  room 
that  he  had  occupied  alone  during  the  night,  and  contiguous  to 
that  in  which  lay  the  corpse  of  Glinton,  saw  that  another  was 
present  beside  the  two  weeping  servants  of  the  household.  This 
was  the  suicide's  sister. 

The  maiden  was  very  lovely,  though  at  the  present  moment 
her  face  was  pale  as  marble,  and  her  eyes  heavy  with  a  bitter 
grief.  She  sat  in  the  large  arm-chair  near  the  window,  her  beau- 
tiful figure  wrapped  in  a  loose  white  robe,  secured  about  the 
waist  by  a  blue  sash,  and  clasped  upon  her  agitated  bosom  by  a 
small  golden  cross.  In  her  dark  brown  hair  was  twined  a  wreath 
of  yesterday's  roses,  drooping  and  withered  now,  alas !  like  the 
sweet  child  whose  brow  they  had  decked.  She  was  indeed  but  a 
child  to  look  upon,  for  scarcely  seventeen  summers  had  passed 
over  her,  and  the  light  of  girlhood  had,  until  this  fatal  hour,  been 
bright  within  her  bosom,  and  a  clear,  ringing  laugh  and  sunny 
smile  more  natural  to  her  than  sighs  or  tears.  But  now,  oppress- 
ed and  bending  beneath  the  dead  weight  of  her  loneliness,  with 
the  image  of  her  bleeding  brother  evermore  present  in  her 
thoughts,  she  sat  motionless  in  the  great  arm-chair,  her  eyes 
shaded  by  her  small  hands,  her  tresses  falling  down  and  disor- 
dered upon  her  white  neck,  and  a  deep  abstractedness  of  sorrow 
in  her  whole  appearance  that  showed  how  perfectly  her  spirit  was 
crushed,  how  measureless  was  the  abyss  of  her  despair. 

The  padre,  as  his  pitying  eye  rested  upon  the  young  girl,  felt  at 
once,  with  the  quickness  of  a  good  heart,  how  vain  would  be  all 
common  modes  of  solace  for  the  anguish  of  the  bereaved  one. 
He  was  well  read  in  life's  sad  lore,  and  to  read  the  pages  of  many 
a  book  of  grief,  had  been  his  duty  often  in  the  past ;  for  the 
priest's  existence  had  not  been  dreamt d  away  in  cloistered  idle- 
ness. Ilis  experience,  gleaned  in  many  lands  and  among  various 
sects  and  qualities  of  men,  was  narrowed  by  no  arbitrary  applica- 
tion, and  his  charity,  expanded  by  his  acquaintance  with  suffering 
and  endurance,  was  something  more  than  a  mere  mantle  of  con- 
ventionalism ;  it  entered  into  and  radiated  from  his  every  act  and 
word,  so  that  unconsciously  he  won  the  trust  of  others,  and  he 
administered  consolation  because  he  had  first  awakened  interest. 

It  was  therefore  with  rare  delicacy  that  the  good  man  approach- 
ed the  stricken  maiden,  to  tender  her  the  spontaneous  sympathy 
of  his  soul.  Whilst  Duscnbury  turned  aside  with  the  chief  offi- 
cial, to  answer  some  interrogatory  which  the  functionary  addressed 
to  him,  the  padre  softly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bowed  head  of  the 
young  girl,  and  said  gently  :  "  Daughter,  I  sorrow  with  thee." 

The  tone  of  the  priest's  voice  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  his 
hand  aroused  the  maiden  from  the  apparent  stupor  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  Her  own  hands  dropped  slowly  from  before  tier 
eyes,  and  she  lifted  her  glance  to  the  speaker's  face,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  such  mingled  fear  and  anguish  that  it  penetrated  at 
once  to  the  priest's  heart.  But  his  own  look,  so  mild  yet  earnest, 
so  full  of  love  and  pity,  yet  withal  with  such  an  influence  of 
strength  irradiating  from  it,  seemed  to  arrest  the  current  of  the 
mourner's  reflections.  She  gazed  a  moment  upon  the  stranger's 
features,  her  troubled  countenance  revealing  naught  hut  perplex- 
ed and  wondering  emotion,  her  eyes  tearless,  as  if  the  fountains  of 
their  grief  had  been  wept  to  desert  dryness,  and  then,  with  an 
inexpressibly  touching  movement,  shook  her  head  in  silence,  as  if 
in  utte  r  abandonment  of  every  hope  of  consolation. 

"  Nay,  my  child — my  poor  child,  I  would  not  sec  despair  in 
one  so  young.  I  know  the  sorrow  which  opprcsseth  thee  is  stern 
and  difficult  to  bear.  But  it  is  not  amid  flowers  alone  that  the 
path  of  life  conducts  to  heaven.  Behold  !  through  chastening 
trial  cometh  sweetest  mercy,  and  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
lamb  that  hath  been  shorn,  will  tenderly  look  down  on  thee,  my 
stricken  one." 

The  padre  took  the  maiden's  hand  within  his  own,  as  he  utter- 
ed these  hopeful  words,  in  a  voice  whose  earnest  melody  pene- 
trated to  her  heart.  Ilis  gaze,  still  calm  but  lofty  in  the  high  con- 
fidence which  beamed  from  its  clear  depths,  began  to  exercise  an 
influence  of  kindly  power.  Ii  was  the  magnetism  of  ft  soul  pure 
and  good,  calling  to  its  aid  the  faith  and  love  which  arc  from 
Heaven,  and  must  sway  all  natures  in  which  heavenly  instincts 
dwell.  Insensibly,  the  harsh  grief  which  had  well  nigh  crazed 
the  young  girl's  brow,  appeared  to  yield  before  the  soothing  gen- 
tleness of  the  padre's  voice  and  look.  Her  eyes,  fixed  and  arid 
before,  soon  grew  more  natural  in  their  melancholy  ;  a  moisture 
trembled  on  their  silken  lashes,  a  dewy  softness  suffused  their  or- 
bits, and  then,  as  the  good  priest  tenderly  drew  her  fragile  form 
towards  him,  she  sobbed,  and  breaking  into  sudden  tears,  reposed 
her  drooping  head  upon  his  bosom. 


O,  blessed  tears  !  what  heart  would  break  not,  were  their  pre- 
cious flow  denied  ?  What  nature,  steeled  though  haply  it  may 
be  against  all  chances  of  the  world's  hard  field,  what  self-reliant 
spirit,  proudly  mailed  in  triple  panoply  of  harsh  resolve,  what 
soul  encased  in  custom's  adamant,  but  yet  will  own  the  lunling 
charm  of  tears  ?  They  arc  the  medicine  of  desperate  grief — thev 
quicken  better  moods  in  baser  hearts,  and  melt  the  rough,  unkind- 
ly will.  But  to  the  good  they  arc  like  angel-food,  lhat  beautifies 
and  strengthens  while  it  fills — the  balm  of  sorrow,  that  with  heal- 
ing charm  overflows  the  heart  and  waters  in  its  mould  new  germs 
of  living  hope. 

Such  tears,  such  blessed  tears,  now  softened  the  sister's  heart, 
raining  upon  the  bitter  memory  of  her  brother's  death,  and  cleans- 
ing it  of  that  blood-stained  horror  which  had  well-nigh  driven 
her  mad. 

In  the  meantime,  Duscnbury,  after  satisfactorily  replying  to  all 
the  questions  which  the  Mexican  police  thought  proper  to  inflict 
upon  his  good-nature,  received  a  permit  from  these  worthy  offi- 
cials, authorizing  him,  as  a  countryman  of  the  deceased,  to  take 
charge  of  the  preparations  which  might  be  necessary,  both  for  his 
funeral  and  for  the  protection  of  such  property  as  he  might  havo 
possessed.  In  obtaining  this  liberty,  the  Yankee  owed  much  to 
a  paper  which  he  exhibited,  signed  by  tho  president  of  the  Re- 
public, vouching  for  his  respectability,  and  for  his  excellency's 
confidence  in  him,  ns  one  who  had  rendered  good  service  to  the 
commonwealth.  Though  the  sight  of  this  document  occasioned 
some  expression  of  wonderment  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  func- 
tionaries, inasmuch  as  our  friend  Dusenbury's  grotesque  and 
careless  appearance  did  not  tally  well  with  the  character  or  ser- 
vices which  were  indicated  in  its  contents,  yet,  as  there  was  no 
disputing  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  the  Yankee  was  elevated 
at  once  in  the  eyes  of  his  examiners  as  a  personage  of  no  com- 
mon pretensions — perhaps  some  grandee  of  the  neighboring  re- 
public, on  an  incognito  mission  to  General  Herrara.  Consequent- 
ly, it  was  with  great  show  of  courtesy  and  respect,  that  Jake  Du- 
scnbury was  invested  with  full  authority  to  bury  his  countryman, 
and  the  Mexicans,  in  taking  their  leave,  invoked  a  thousand 
saints  to  aid  the  "  noble  American  "  in  his  disinterested  service  to 
the  dead. 

The  Yankee,  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  police,  and  re- 
marking with  gratification  the  soothing  influence  which  his  friend 
the  padre  had  exerted  upon  the  mourning  sister,  who  reposed, 
still  softly  weeping,  on  his  breast,  turned  his  nttcntion  at  once  to 
the  steps  requisite  in  order  to  perform  the  last  duties  to  poor 
Glinton's  remains.  Quietly  beckoning  to  the  two  servants,  he  led 
the  way  into  the  inner  room. 

The  suicide's  body  lay  where  it  had  been  deposited  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  A  mantle  concealed  all  but  the  bloodless  features, 
which  were  also  hidden  by  a  white  cambric  handkerchief,  bound 
around  the  forehead.  A  dark  stain  was  visible  upon  this  handker- 
chief, but  on  one  corner  might  be  perceived,  inwrought  with  fig- 
ures of  lace,  evidently  the  work  of  some  graceful  female  hand, 
a  small  scrolled  shield,  in  which  were  embroidered  the  samo 
words  that  Duscnbury  had  read  upon  the  locket  of  Glinton — "  To 
my  brother.  N.  0.,  1845."  Alas  that  the  gift  of  sisterly  affection 
should  now  be  devoted  to  so  sad  a  use  ! 

Upon  the  heart  of  the  corpse  was  a  small  wooden  crucifix  which 
some  pious  enthusiast  among  the  Mexican  police  had  there  laid, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  that  it  might  bo  beneficial  to  the  soul  which 
had  been  evoked  so  suddenly  to  its  account.  Duscnbury  re- 
marked the  emblem,  but  he  did  not  remove  it,  nor  smile  at  the 
superstition  which  had  caused  it  to  be  placed  there ;  Protestant 
by  education  ns  he  was,  our  American  could  respect  the  sincerity 
of  another's  faith,  though  he  might  not  himself  subscribe  to  its 
dogmas.  He  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  in- 
terment, giving  directions  to  the  two  servants,  who  appeared  to 
recognize  in  him  a  friend  on  whom  they  might  rely,  and  in  a  brief 
space,  the  poor  victim  to  a  ruinous  passion  was  arrayed  in  tho 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  and  stretched  upon  the  last  couch 
which  he  should  press  above  the  green  sod  that  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  the  couch  of  all. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

HON  TADEO's  REVELATION. 

The  solemn  moments  lingered,  yet  passed  quickly  enough,  for 
they  brought  nearer  and  yet  nearer  the  dissolution  of  the  good 
Don  Tadeo.  Alonzo  still  knelt  beside  the  couch  of  the  dying 
man,  his  unnerved  will  vainly  endeavoring  to  stifle  the  expression 
of  that  grief  which  was  yet  no  unworthy  manifestation,  for  it 
Sprang  from  the  deep  and  abiding  affection  which  he  entertained 
toward  his  noble  uncle. 

Don  Tadeo  had  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  his  lips 
moving  in  quiet  prayer,  and  his  eyes  glowing  with  sublime  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  that  Being  in  whose  presence  he  was  soon 
to  enter.  At  length,  however,  as  if"  a  sudden  resolution  had  been 
forced  to  his  mind,  the  uncle  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  his  nephew. 

"  Dear  Alonzo,  before  I  depart,  I  have  a  brief  history  to  relate, 
which  has  ever  till  now  been  locked  within  my  own  bosom.  The 
tomb  closes  all  earthly  memories,  and  I  thought  to  have  borne  to 
my  grave  the  reminiscences  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  which 
made  my  youth  a  desert  till  Heaven  vouchsafed  a  boon  and  bless- 
ing in  giving  to  me  my  Alonzo.  But  now  I  feel  a  strange  desiro 
in  my  heart,  urging  me  to  recall  the  story  of  my  youth,  and  per- 
haps, in  its  recital,  you,  my  boy,  may  at  once  learn  all  that  your 
uncle  has  ever  concealed  from  you,  and  gather  from  the  story 
some  knowledge  of  the  strange  world  on  which  you  ait;  alxmt  to 
enter.  Listen  ! — but  first,  dear  Alonso,  reach  to  mc  yonder  ebony 
casket." 

The  young  man  arose  from  his  kneeling  posture,  and  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  bookcase  opposite  the  bed,  brought  from  one  of  its 
shelves  a  small  box  of  ebony,  curiously  carved  and  ornamented, 
which  he  knew  had  ever  been  much  prized  by  his  guardian  as  a 
memorial  of  his  younger  years.  Don  Tadeo  unlocked  the  casket 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  then,  after  covering  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  pressing  his  forehead  as  if  to  revive  his  recollections 
of  the  past,  clasped  the  hand  of  his  young  relutive  within  his  own, 
and  began  his  narration. 

"  My  Alonzo,  when  youth  weaves  for  itself  a  golden  future,  in 
which  all  excellence  of  enjoyment  seems  to  be  natural  and  possi- 
ble, there  is  ever  one  blessing  shining  with  purest  halo  and  invit- 
ing the  holiest  anticipations.  That  blessing  is  the  union,  sweet 
and  enduring,  of  a  heart  which  dreams  to  a  kindred  heart — its 
counterpart,  its  sun,  its  other  self.  To  such  a  loving  union  my 
heart  looked  anxiously  forward — in  the  realization  of  every  dream 
of  earthly  bliss,  one  form,  one  soul  was  ever  present  to  my  hoping 
vision.  Around  this  beautiful  ideal — for  at  first  it  was  but  an 
ideal — I  twined  all  the  highest  attributes  of  virtue,  intellect  and 
affection.  In  the  possession  of  such  a  being  I  centered  all  my 
life's  desires,  and  what  enthusiastic  purposes,  what  glorious 
schemes,  entered  into  my  kaleidoscope  of  the  life  which  I  was  to 
share  with  this,  my  ideal  bride,  may  only  be  appreciated  by  one 
who,  loving  as  I  afterwards  grew  to  love,  can  fancy  the  intensity 
with  which  I  thought  and  hoped.  And  at  length,  Alonzo,  I  en- 
countered the  reality  of  my  visioned  love — at  last,  while  yet  my 
heart  throbbed  with  all  the  ardor  of  early  youth,  I  met  the  being 
of  my  pictured  hope.    And  she  was  the  bride  of  another. 

"  Alonzo,  you  behold  tears  in  these  aged  eyes — you  feel  my 
heart  wildly  beating  even  with  its  failing  pulses.  Judge  then, 
Alonzo,  what  must  have  been  the  strength,  the  devotion  of  that 
passion,  which,  through  all  the  lapse  of  years,  still  clings  to  this 
frail  heart — judge  how  I  loved,  who,  never  having  possessed,  lias 
still  unceasingly  adored  the  object  of  my  boyhood's  first  affec- 
tion. She  was  another's,  and  I  learned  that  she  was  unhappy. 
I  know  not  how  it  chanced  that  fate  so  often  threw  us  in  each 
other's  society — a  fate  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  love,  that 
grew  daily  more  intense,  revealed  each  day  new  virtues,  brighter 
charms,  in  her  I  never  might  possess.  I  learned  that  she  was  un- 
happy— that  she  was  that  too  common  sacrifice  to  pride  and  mis- 
taken interest — a  bride  betrothed  from  childliood.  Her  husband, 
older  than  she  by  some  score  of  years,  was  not  a  man  to  win  or 
keep  the  love  of  a  woman  like  her  he  had  espoused.  Proud,  pas- 
sionate, cunning  and  unscrupulous,  he  had  passed  a  youth  in  wild 
dissipation,  indulging  his  lawless  passions  to  their  full  extremity, 
and  even  in  the  possession  of  the  beautiful  being  he  had  literally 
bought,  for  his  wealth  was  enormous,  of  her  unfeeling  parents,  he 
refrained  not  wholly  from  the  excesses  which  had  marked  his 
previous  life. 

"  Maria  had  been  betrothed  to  this  man  in  infancy,  and 
whilst  all  his  selfish  and  ignoble  passions  were  strengthening  into 
habit  by  his  evil  course  of  life,  her  gentle  being,  passed  in  a  re- 
ligious seminary,  had  been  familiar  only  with  quiet  lessons  and 
pure  associations.  Pier  parents  were  of  an  ancient  hut  reduced 
family,  and  doubtless  the  expectation  of  restoring  the  shattered 
grandeur  of  their  house  had  entered  largely  into  their  calculation 
in  the  matter  of  betrothing  their  only  child  to  the  even  then  dissi- 
pated son  of  a  wealthy  friend  of  the  family.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motive,  however,  betrothed  Maria  was,  and  hardly 
had  she  stepped  from  the  school  which  had  secluded  her  child- 
hood, over  the  threshold  of  her  father's  dwelling,  when  she  was 
transferred  at  once  to  the  home  of  another — a  man  from  whose 
companionship  she  shrunk  with  all  the  instincts  of  her  virtuous 
and  sensitive  nature. 

"  The  facts  I  learned  at  intervals  and  by  degrees  ;  not,  at  first, 
from  Maria's  own  lips,  though  afterwards  her  heart  was  opened  to 
me  with  all  the  confiding  sincerity  of  a  sister  ;  but  by  observation 
and  the  remarks  of  others,  who  little  suspected  my  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  theme.  At  my  first  meeting  with  the  lovely  but  un- 
happy lady  she  had  been  married  but  a  year,  and  an  infant  clung 
to  her  gentle  bosom.  Why  it  was  that  I  knew  at  the  first  glance, 
that  this  wife  of  another  was  in  truth  the  being  of  my  secret  and 
passionate  painting,  the  realization  of  my  youth's  dreaming,  1 
cannot  tell,  but  such  assurance  I  felt,  my  Alonzo,  and  its  strength 
grew  as  I  gazed,  till  my  brain  whirled  with  a  thousand  delirious 
thoughts.  How  I  brought  under  control  the  passion  which  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  me,  how  I  afterwards  refrained  from 
declaring  it  to  Maria,  when  I  became  a  constant  visitor  at  her 
husband's  house,  and  daily  in  her  company — how  I  concealed,  as 
a  miser  does  his  gold,  all  manifestation  of  the  flame  which  was 
consuming  my  heart,  He  alone  knows  who  o'crlooks  all  spirit, 
and  who  in  mercy  chastened  that  he  might  subdue  my  heart. 

"  But  such  a  struggle  could  not  last.  I  fell  dangerously  sick, 
and  for  months  my  life  was  despaired  of.  In  the  ravings  of  de- 
lirium, the  form  of  my  beloved  was  evermore  present,  and  when 
at  length  a  strong  bodily  frame  resisted  the  disease  which  had 
overthrown  it,  and  I  awoke  once  more  to  reason  and  the  hope 
of  life,  my  first  collected  thoughts  were  clustered  round  the  mem- 
ory of  her  who  was  not,  never  could  be,  mine.  Her  name  was 
the  first  word  that  trembled  on  my  lips,  and  then  I  learned  the 
destiny  of  my  life — to  live  in  loneliness." 

Don  Tadeo  paused  in  his  recital,  overcome  for  the  moment 
with  the  poignancy  of  his  recollections.  Alonzo  gazed  upon  his 
face  with  a  look  which  told  the  old  man  how  deeply  his  young 
nephew  was  affected  by  the  mournful  story.  Indeed,  the  picture 
which  his  uncle  had  presented,  of  a  bright  ideal  shrined  in  his 
youthful  heart,  had  penetrated  Alonzo  with  the  truest  sympathy  ; 
for  indeed,  had  he  not  himself  thus  portrayed  in  bis  silent  dreams, 
the  vision  of  a  being  to  be  his  in  blessed  union  at  some  future 
period  of  life?  Ah!  whon  did  not  youth  paint  thus  its  glowing 
hopes  ?    Who  has  not  dreamed  of  a  radiant  ideal  bride  ! 


"  Maria,"  resumed  Don  Tadeo,  mastering  his  emotion,  though 
his  voice,  as  he  proceeded,  grew  more  and  more  feeble,  "Maria 
was  to  me  and  to  her  husband  lost  forever.  In  the  few  months 
during  which  I  lay  balanced  between  life  and  death,  a  fearful 
drama  had  taken  place — a  sad  but  fitting  finale  to  a  selfish  be- 
trothment  and  loveless  marriage.  My  adored  Maria  had  fled 
from  her  husband,  as  rumor  said,  with  one  of  his  reckless  compan- 
ions— left  her  homo,  her  child,  and  threw  herself,  weak  and  inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  upon  that  great  unknown  world,  of  which 
she  had  merely  passed  the  threshold.  The  villain  who  was  sus- 
pected to  have  enticed  the  young  wife  away,  was  a  young  liber- 
tine, of  fortune  equal  to  that  of  Maria's  husband,  and  of  a  char- 
acter much  like  his.  This  man,  soon  after  the  flight  of  my  poor 
beloved,  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts,  and,  when  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  husband,  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Maria,  and 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  step  she  had  taken.  His  state- 
ment was  disbelieved,  as  many  circumstances  conspired  to  fix  upon 
him  a  direct  agency  in  the  elopement,  and  his  character,  more- 
over, was  known  1o  be  so  bad,  that  he  was  even  suspected  of 
having  added  the  crime  of  murder  to  seduction,  and  buried  all 
proof  of  his  wickedness  by  the  death  of  his  hapless  victim.  Ma- 
ria's husband  challenged  him  at  once,  dangerously  wounded  and 
left  him  apparently  dead  upon  the  field.  The  authorities  exam- 
ined into  the  case,  but  no  proof  was  elicited  in  support  of  the  pop- 
ular suspicions,  and  the  libertine,  recovering  from  his  almost  fatal 
wound,  soon  after  left  the  capital." 

Again  Don  Tadeo  paused  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Alonzo,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  recital,  implored  his  uncle 
to  cease,  and  no  longer  bring  to  memory  events  which  were  so 
harrowing  to  his  soul.  But  the  aged  man  shook  his  head  and 
proceeded  with  the  story. 

"  When  I  recovered  so  far  from  the  severe  malady  that  had 
prostrated  me,  as  to  be  able  to  go  forth,  I  learned  that  another 
act  in  the  wretched  tragedy  had  taken  place — Maria's  husband, 
tormented  with  chagrin  at  the  flight  of  his  wife,  and  perhaps  con- 
scious that  his  own  unworthincss  of  character  had  induced  the 
rash  step  she  had  taken,  gave  himself  up  from  the  period  of  his 
duel  to  a  career  of  reckless  dissipation,  which  speedily  destroyed 
his  health  and  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death.  At  the  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  these  details,  he  was  prostrated  and  rav- 
ing under  the  horrors  of  mania  a  potu.    He  never  recovered." 

Don  Tadeo  ceased  his  sad  relation,  and  lifting  the  cover  of  the 
little  cabinet,  which  had  remained  on  the  couch  beside  him,  took 
from  it  a  small  golden  locket,  the  spring  of  which  he  pressed,  and 
disclosed  the  miniature  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady. 

"  This  is  her  likeness,"  murmured  Don  Tadeo,  "  and  this,  my 
Alonzo,  I  give  into  your  keeping  as  the  most  sacred  memento 
of  your  poor  uncle,  who,  loving  its  dear  original  through  his 
lonely  life,  welcomes  the  approach  of  death,  in  the  sweet  hope 
of  being  united  with  the  angelic  spirit  of  his  Maria,  in  that  blessed 
land  where  we  shall  '  see  no  longer  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
face  to  face.'  " 

With  these  words  Don  Tadeo  pressed  the  portrait  fervently  to 
his  lips,  while  bright  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  and  rolled  slowly  down 
his  aged  cheeks.  Then  after  replacing  the  locket  in  the  casket 
with  his  own  trembling  hand,  he  fell  gently  back  upon  the  pillow ; 
and  with  a  sigh  so  low  that  it  seemed  but  a  gentle  inspiration  of 
the  air,  the  spirit  of  the  good  man  passed  from  its  earthly  home 
forever. 

Alonzo,  reverently  taking  up  the  casket,  waited  a  moment  in 
expectation  of  hearing  his  uncle's  voice  again,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  moments  had  elapsed  that  the  youth  became  aware  of  the 
dread  change  which  had  taken  place.  So  calm  and  quiet  had 
been  the  transition,  doubtless  Don  Tadeo  was  clasping  the  hand 
of  his  immortal  spirit-love  ere  yet  his  mortal  friend  had  ceased  to 
muse  upon  his  dying  words,  so  full  of  tendcrest  hope. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Falcone's  friend. 

"  Gabkiel  Falcone,  we  must  confide  in  each  other." 

These  words  were  addressed  by  the  stranger  whom  we  have 
noticed  as  watching  for  and  encountering  the  reckless  gamester 
in  his  egress  from  the  gaming-house,  and  subsequently  conduct- 
ing him  to  his  own  dwelling,  after  the  dreadful  scene  of  suicide 
which  had  so  powerfully  affected  young  Falcone.  A  night's  slum- 
ber had  operated  to  restore  in  a  great  degree  the  usual  appearance 
of  the  latter,  but  his  mind  remained  still  strangely  excited.  His 
first  words,  on  recognizing  at  his  bedside  in  the  morning,  the  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  had  made  so  unpremeditatedly  upon  his  own 
part,  were  to  advert  to  the  fearful  act  they  had  witnessed,  and  it 
was  in  response  to  his  agitated  remarks  that  his  singular  compan- 
ion uttered  the  sentence  which  begins  our  chapter. 

"  Gabriel  Falcone  !  you  would  know  who  I  am,"  continued  the 
host,  perceiving  that  the  young  man's  memory  still  dwelt  upon 
the  last  night's  incidents.    "  Your  father  knew  me  well." 

"  What  know  you  of  my  father  V  cried  Falcone,  abruptly,  as 
he  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  the  stranger  at  his  bedside. 

"  What  the  world  knows,  partly,"  replied  the  man,  in  a.  quiet 
tone,  "  that  he  trusted  too  much  to  a  woman  and  was  fooled,  as 
lie  deserved  to  bo." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  thus  speak  of  my  mother  1" 

"Oho!  do  you  defend  the  lovely  sinner  V  sneered  the  host. 
"  She  was  indeed  a  mother  who  could  desert  her  infant,  and  fly 
with  a  stranger  from  her  husband's  house  !  Gabriel,  you  arc  more 
forgiving  than  was  your  sire." 

"  But  who  are  you  who  thus  dare  to  speak  of  my  unhappy 
mother  '.    And  for  what  object  have  you  recalled  her  memory  t" 

"  1  have  said,  Gabriel  Falcone,  that  wc  must  confide  in  each 


other.    Listen  then,  to  what  I  have  to  say.    But  first,  it 
please,  look  at  this  scar." 

Speaking  thus,  the  host  unloosed  the  girdle  of  a  robe-dc-cham- 
brc  which  he  wore,  and  baring  his  side  disclosed  an  oval  scar, 
evidently  the  mark  left  by  the  wound  of  a  bullet. 

"  You  mark  this  token  of  a  skilful  marksman.  You  may  be 
proud  of  it,  for  it  was  your  father,  Gabriel  Falcone,  who  did 
mc  the  honor  of  putting  his  shot  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  my 
heart." 

"  You  arc  then — " 

"  I  am  that  poor  devil  of  a  friend  who  had  the  luck  to  incur  tlie 
jealousy  of  your  good  father,  for  no  reason  at  all  save  that  I  was 
good-looking  and  your  mother  a  woman  of  taste.  In  fine,  I  am 
Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard,  and 
who  is  very  much  at  your  service." 

The  flippant  manner  in  which  the  speaker  delivered  this  sen- 
tence did  not  conceal  a  certain  bitterness  of  tone  that  impressed 
his  listener  with  a  sudden  disquietude.  The  young  gamester's 
course  of  reckless  improvidence  and  dissipation  which  had  result- 
ed in  his  last  night's  desperate  attempt  to  rob  the  man  with  whom 
he  now  conversed,  had  not  entirely  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and 
the  stranger's  sinister  allusions  to  his  family  affairs  aroused  a 
feeling  of  anger  which  at  once  found  vent  in  his  rejoinder. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,"  he  exclaimed, 
"as  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye — a  wretch  whom — " 

The  young  man  paused,  as  if  in  want  of  language  to  employ 
in  painting  the  character  which  report  had  given  the  strange,  dark 
man  who  now  stood,  calm  and  smiling,  at  his  bedside. 

"  Go  on,  Gabriel  1  Proceed,  my  excellent  young  friend  1"  said 
Don  Ricardo  Ramos.  "  By  my  patron  saint,  whoever  that  holy 
personage  may  be,  I  would  not  like  to  spoil  so  brave  an  eulogy." 

Falcone  turned  abruptly  to  the  head  of  the  couch  on  which  ho 
lay,  and  hastily  seizing  his  coat  which  hung  near  it,  tore  from  its 
pocket  the  purse  which  he  had  the  night  before  received  from  Don 
Ricardo  and  threw  it  angrily  at  its  donor's  feet. 

"  There,"  ho  cried  fiercely,  "  there  is  the  gold  which  I  had  bet- 
ter have  wrested  a  prize  from  your  dead  body,  than  received,  a 
gift  from  your  living  hand." 

"  Very  well  done,  Gabriel  Falcone,"  remarked  the  host,  in  the 
same,  unmoved  voice  and  manner  that  had  before  marked  his  ad- 
dress. "  I  see  that  among  your  other  accomplishments  you  have 
acquired  a  truly  dramatic  mode  of  expressing  your  sentiments. 
Allow  me  to  admire  you,  Gabriel  Falcone." 

"  It  becomes  the  devil  to  sneer,"  muttered  Falcone. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Don  Ricardo,  suddenly  changing  his  man- 
ner, and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  apparent  feeling.  "  We  must  be 
friends  with  each  other,  and  I  was  very  wrong  to  speak  as  I  did. 
Now  hear  me  while  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  life  and  soul,  that  in 
the  wrong  done  your  father,  I  was  guiltless.  In  this  body,  now," 
continued  the  man,  with  a  sudden  contraction  of  his  brow,  "  I 
carry  about  the  bullet  which  he  lodged  in  my  breast,  and  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  the  presence  of  such  a  reminder  of  the  injustice 
done  to  mo  lias  made  my  language  somewhat  rough.  I  never 
won  the  favor  of  your  mother,  but  on  tho  contrary  her  dislike ; 
and  when  she  eloped  with  another  to  a  foreign  land,  her  flight  was 
as  much  a  mystery  to  me,  as  to  her  husband.  This  I  swear  to 
you,  Gabriel  Falcone," 

Don  Ricardo  paused  and  watched  the  effect  of  his  address  upon 
the  young  man,  who,  weak  from  his  late  excitement,  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  pillow  of  his  couch.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
proceeded  : 

"  I  now  have  offered  you  my  friendship  in  consideration  of  that 
which  I  once  bore  to  your  father.  Though  he  wronged  me,  yet 
he  was  deceived.  And,  in  truth,  what  was  the  injustice  which  he 
did  to  me,  compared  to  that  which  he  inflicted  upon  your  innocent 
head  V 

"  What  mean  you  by  that  V  exclaimed  Falcone,  hurriedly. 

"  Simply,  that,  whereas  you  should  have  inherited  the  entiro 
wealth  of  your  father,  his  unjust  suspicions  of  your  legitimacy 
made  him  transfer  the  greater  portion  of  his  possessions  to  the 
younger  branch  of  his  family.  While  your  uncle  and  his  kin 
have  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  Falcone  estates,  you  have  been 
allowed  to  squander  your  inferior  portion,  until  now  you  stand 
stripped  of  all — a  genteel  lepcro  of  Mexico." 

Falcone  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hand  and  mut- 
tered savagely  : 

"  By  the  fiend,  that  is  too  true.  But  how  know  you  that  my 
father  thus  denied  me  my  rights  1  I  have  ever  ^thought  that  tho 
estates  which  my  uncle's  family  possess  were  inherited  from  a 
distant  relative  of  our  house." 

"  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  you  should  think  so,  since  the 
will  was  sufficient  by  which  you  were  cut  off  with  a  few  thousands 
of  all  your  fortune  left.  'Twouid  havo  been  vainly  disputed,  had 
you  known  the  facts." 

"  By  heaven,  I  would  have  torn  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  that 
gray-beard  uncle  of  mine,  if  my  life  were  to  be  the  forfeit." 

"  You  could  not  have  done  so,"  returned  the  other,  calmly. 
"  Answer  mc — how  many  days  is  it  since  you  went  to  that  same 
gray  beard  uncle,  to  implore  a  simple  and  not  enormous  loan, 
and  were  most  cavalierly  refused,  though  the  good  Don  Manuel 
did  not  know  tho  money  you  asked  was  to  be  staked  at  the 
gaming-table  1" 

"  Are  you  the  devil,  that  you  know  all  my  movements  \" 

"  The  devil  certainly  ought  to  know  all  that  interests  him,  good 
Gabriel,  but  I  have  no  claims  to  Satanic  omniscience,  and  must 
refer  my  acquaintance  with  your  affairs  to  its  natural  cause — my 
old  friendship  for  your  father,  and  a  wish  to  serve  yourself." 

Again  the  man's  brow  contracted,  and  his  lips  writhed  as  these 
words  escaped  thcni.  But  Falcone  did  not  notice  the  expression, 
or  lie  might  not  have  reached  out  his  hand,  as  he  did,  saying  : 
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"  Pnrdon  me,  Don  Kicardo — I  have  done  you  wrong  in  my  an- 
ger. If  you  are  disposed  to  serve  me,  I  neither  desire,  nor  can 
afford  to  rejec  t  your  friendship.    There  is  my  hand  again." 

"  And  now,  as  we  are  friends,"  said  Don  Kicardo,  "  I  would 
serve  you.  But  first,  let  us,  as  I  said,  confide  in  each  other.  Tell 
me,  Gabriel,  why  the  death  of  that  gambler  last  night  so  strangely 
■Acted  you.    Did  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Know  him  ■"  echoed  the  young  man,  with  a  sudden  tremor 
evident  in  his  voice.  "  Yes — he  was  a  sort  of  hoon  companion — 
that  is  all." 

"  A  spendthrift,  douhtless,  and  gamester  ;  fair  representative  of 
Mexican  youth." 

"  He  was  no  Mexican,"  rejoined  Falcone. 
"  What  !  a  European  ?" 

"  No— an  American  from  New  Orleans.  Douhtless  his  name  is 
now  well  known  to  all  the  city — Charles  Glinton." 

"  Glinton  !"  exclaimed  Don  Kicardo,  with  a  start. 

"  Ay — Glintou !  Did  ijou  know  him,  that  his  name  agitates 
you  t" 

"  Doubtless  I  have  met  him  or  his  kindred  in  my  wandering 
life.  TheVwme,  it  is  true,  awakened  vivid  reminiscences,  which 
yet  may  have  no  connection  with  this  youth.  Was  he  a  stranger 
here  V 

"  He  resided  here  a  few  months,  and — " 
"  Well — why  do  you  stop  !" 

"  What  do  /  know  of  the  wretched  suicide  !"  cried  Falcone,  in 
a  tierce  tone,  as  if  he  would  shake  off  a  fearful  recollection.  "  How 
many  ruined  fools  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  course  and 
end  !  It  may  be  my  fate  yet,"  continued  the  young  man,  gloomily 

"  Well,  despair  not  yet,  Gabriel,"  said  Don  Kicardo.  "  I 
saved  you  from  one  crime  last  night,  and  perhaps  can  put  you  in 
a  way  to  repair  your  shattered  fortunes.  For  the  present,  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  remain  quiet  in  this  apartment,  for  you  are 
yet  weak  and  require  rest.  On  the  table  yonder  is  a  bell,  by 
which  you  may  summon  your  attendant.  By  eve,  I  trust  to  find 
you  much  restored,  and  till  then  will  leave  you  to  yourself." 

With  these  words,  Don  Kicardo  Kamos  stooped  to  the  Carpet 
and  lifting  the  purse  of  money  which  Falcone  had  thrown  at  his 
feet,  deposited  it.Avithout  further  remark,  upon  a  small  table  near 
the  bedside.  Then,  with  a  parting  salutation,  he  retired  from  the 
room. 

Falcone  listened  to  the  departing  footsteps  of  his  host  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  distrust  and  satisfaction,  apparent  in  his 
handsome,  though  dissipated  countenance.  He  raised  himself 
slightly  upon  his  pillow,  and  gazing  scrutinizingly  around  the 
apartment,  seemed  desirous  of  familiarizing  his  glance  with  every 
object  visible.  Grim,  old-fashioned,  wainscottcd  and  grotesquely 
carved,  the  walls  and  doors  of  this  apartment  appeared  to  shadow- 
forth  the  sinister  character  of  their  master,  Don  Kicardo.  A  book- 
case of  black,  polished  wood  stood  in  one  corner,  an  escritoire  of 
the  same  fabric  stood  in  another  nook,  and  the  heavy-armed 
chairs,  a  massy  couch,  half  covered  by  the  thick  window  draper* 
above  it,  and  the  bedstead  on  which  the  guest  lay,  that  seemed  a 
relic  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  all  bore  token,  not  more  of  an  an- 
tique taste  than  of  a  sombre  disposition  in  him  who  possessed  and 
preserved  them. 

Falcone  noticed  everything  in  a  brief  glance,  and  thtn,  smiling 
hitterly,  muttered,  as  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow : 

"  This  man  was  my  father's  friend  and  enemy,  so  all  report  has 
vouched.  Whether  his  friendship  for  me  be  worth  my  preserving, 
is  to  be  seen.  At  present,  I  will  profit  by  his  advances,  for,  by 
the  fiend,  I  have  no  other  resource," — the  gamester's  eye  fell  upon 
the  purse  which  Don  Kicardo  had  placed  upon  the  table  near  him 
— "  truly,  it  was  a  silly  freak  of  passion  that  prompted  me  to 
dash  his  gold  at  the  man's  feet.  I  must  be  more  cautious  in  the 
future,  for  such  purses  grow  not  on  every  bush  in  Mexico.  And 
— now,"  continued  Falcone,  while  his  eye  glowed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  cunning  resolve,  "  now  that  Clinton's  death  has  beggared 
his  lovely  siBter,  it  may  be  that  Gabriel  Falcone  will  not  be  so  un- 
welcome to  the  maiden — provided  that  his  purse  be  full.  This 
Don  Kicardo  shall  assist  me  there,  at  least." 

So  saying,  the  young  man,  brooding  over  the  means  of  further- 
ing his  schemes  of  villany,  snatched  the  purse  from  the  table,  and 
placed  it  once  more  in  the  garment  from  which  he  had  taken  it. 
Then,  apparently  exhausted,  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  DOUBLE  Fl'NEKAL. 


The  sun  was  descending  upon  the  islands  and  lagunes  of 
Mexico's  incomparable  valley — bathing  the  quadrangular  citv  it- 
self in  a  flood  of  yellow  light,  beneath  which  the  lofty  churches, 
the  turreted  convents,  and  splendid  private  mansions  glittered 
like  a  fairy  panorama.  On  the  beautiful  Lake  Tezcuco,  skimming 
amid  the  still  attractive  remnants  of  its  once  magnificent  floating 
gardens,  the  light  boats  of  pleasure-seekers  darted  to  and  fro, 
and  the  souls  of  romance-lovers,  won  by  the  beauty  ot  the  ap- 
proaching evening,  dispersed  themselves  at  various  points,  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  mountain  breeze  that  floated  mysteriously  from  the 
terra  incognita  of  the  north. 

Wherever  beauty  reigns,  it  is  tempered,  perchance  sanctified,  by 
sorrow,  and  so,  upon  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  Mexican  evening, 
when  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers  imparted  a  delicious 
aroma  through  all  the  air,  and  when  the  flute-like  warbling  of  a 
hundred  goldcn-plumagcd  birds  united  in  a  dreamy  strain  of  mu- 
sic, till  tin-  atmosphere  seemed  loaded  with  its  mingled  wealth  of 
harmony  and  fragrance,  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  shadow  inter- 
vened between  the  setting  sun  and  those  whose  hearts  were  fitted 
to  enjoy  its  brightness. 


A  funeral  (ortege  emerged  from  the  city,  near  the  national 
bridge,  and  slowly  took  its  way  towards  a  quiet  burial  place, 
where  thick  ■embowered  groves,  garlanded  with  vines,  and  emerald 
openings,  tessellated  with  flowers,  marked  the  chosen  spot  of  all 
for  nature  to  receive  her  wearied  children  in  the  bosom  of  tin  ir 
mother  earth.  Slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  highway  and  through 
a  shaded  road  diverging  from  the  lake,  and  up  a  gentle  rise  of 
verdure-covered  hills,  the  film  ral  procession  proceeded.  It  was 
not  a  large  one.  Scarcely  a  dozen  persons  composed  the  follow- 
ers of  the  simple  bier  ;  but  there  were  flowers  upon  the  dark  pall, 
and  tears  of  heartfelt  grief  had  watered  them. 

Behind  the  funeral  carnage,  a  small  calechc  was  driven  by  an 
aged  negro.  In  it  were  a  young  girl  dad  in  plain  but  deep  sable, 
and  a  man,  who,  by  his  garb,  appealed  to  be  a  priest.  Another 
vehicle  followed,  in  which  were  seated  two  other  persons,  male  and 
female.  Under  either  vehicle,  alternately,  walked  a  large  dog  nt 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  He  followed  the  body  of  his  master. 
This  funeral  cortege  was  that  which  conveyed  the  body  of  Charles 
Glinton  the  suicide  to  his  last  home,  and  the  mourners,  few  but 
real  ones,  were  his  young  sister  and  her  two  servants,  the  faithful 
Yankee — Duscnbury,  and  the  good  clergyman,  Padre  Herrata. 

Slowly,  until  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  quiet  burial  place, 
the  procession  passed  along.  No  word  was  spoken,  but  the  priest 
held  the  tn  milling  hand  of  the  young  sister  within  his  own,  and 
the  maiden  felt  that  the  sympathy  of  a  strong  and  tender  nature 
was  sustaining  her  spirit  in  its  hour  of  trial. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  graveyard,  another  hearse,  followed  by 
a  single  carriage,  with  but  two  persons  in  it,  joined  the  cortege  of 
the  suicide,  and  together,  for  some  time,  the  trains  proceeded  to 
their  destination.  Two  open  graves,  nearly  side  by  side,  were  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  two,  who  in  life  had  been  strangers,  but 
were  here  to  be  united,  to  sleep  quietly  in  the  same  earth  till  the 
time  when  the  "  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption."  Padre 
Herrata,  as  the  stranger  hearse  paused  opposite  to  that  which  bore 
the  remains  of  Glinton,  recognized  in  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
solitary  carriage  which  followed  it,  a  clergyman  known  to  him  as  a 
most  esteemed  and  worthy  brother  of  his  order.  He  addressed 
him  with  the  customary  salutation,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
his  name,  Fray  Pedro,  and  was  responded  to  by  a  hearty  "  peace 
be  with  you."  At  the  same  instant  the  eyes  of  the  other  person 
in  the  carriage,  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty  years,  who  was 
clad  in  simple  black,  were  raised  slowly,  and  their  gaze  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  maiden  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  priest  Herrata. 

At  once  a  singular  change  was  noticeable  in  the  countenance  of 
this  young  man.  His  checks,  before  pale  as  marble,  became 
flushed  with  apparent  excitement,  his  lips  trembled,  bis  eyes  di- 
lated. Padre  Hcrratu  noticed  his  agitation,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly toward  Fray  Pedro.  The  latter,  however,  was  descending 
from  the  carriage,  and  did  not  catch  the  glance  of  his  brother 
priest,  but,  so  soon  as  he  had  alighted,  took  his  station  near  the 
hearse,  from  which  the  undertaker  and  an  assistant  were  now  en- 
gaged in  lifting  the  coflin.  The  same  sad  portion  of  the  funeral 
duties  was  taking  place  at  the  other  hearse.  Hannibal,  the  negro, 
lifting  one  end  of  the  coffin  which  enclosed  the  form  that  he  had 
often  supported  in  its  childish  days,  in  their  happy  American 
home,  assisted  the  solemn-looking  hearse  driver  to  bear  it  to  the 
narrow  grave,  while  Lucille,  the  mulatto  girl,  and  the  Yankee, 
Duscnbury,  stood  silently  by.  Padre  Herrata  sustained  the 
shrinking  frame  of  the  sister,  with  whom  he  had  left  the  carriage, 
and  thus  the  rites  of  burial  proceeded,  and  two  mortal  bodies 
were  consigned  to  their  neighboring  graves,  while  the  mellow  sun- 
beams slanted  through  the  thick-leaved  grove,  and  the  birds  sang 
thrillingly  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Nor  were  the  warbling  inhabitants  of  that  graveyard  the  only 
choristers  at  the  strangers'  graves.  Full  and  tenderly  arose  from 
the  lips  of  the  two  priests  that  impressive  chant  for  the  dead 
which  their  church  ritual  enjoins  particularly  to  be  sung  on  the 
occasion  of  interring  strangers.  Up  through  the  leafy  arches  of 
that  glorious  cathedral  of  nature,  swelling  and  rolling  amid  the 
woody  aisles,  and  sinking  gently  among  the  flowers  and  vines,  the 
sad  but  beautiful  melody  of  that  funeral  chant  dispersed  itself 
upon  the  quiet  evening  air.  And,  while  tree  and  sward  and  grove 
were  flooded  with  the  golden  sea  of  light  that  filled  the  western 
skies,  and  while  the  song  of  birds  and  requiem  of  priests  arose 
together  unto  Heaven's  throne,  the  mourners  for  the  dead  knelt 
down  together — the  young  and  old,  the  bond  and  free,  and  mur- 
mured their  responses  to  the  solemn  music  of  the  funeral  hymn. 

The  graves  were  near  each  other — the  buriers  worked  side  by 
side  as  they  cast  the  sods  upon  the  coffins.  Was  it  strange  that, 
as  the  priests  sang  together,  the  two  chief  mourners  for  their  re- 
spective dead  should  draw  near  unto  one  another  ?  Was  it 
strange,  as  the  sister  of  Glinton,  with  eyes  closed  and  heart  com- 
muning with  her  departed  brother's  memory,  knelt  beside  his 
grave,  that  she  should  feel  her  hand  pressed  by  another  hand,  and 
hear  low  sighs  mingling  with  her  own  I  She  thought  it  was  Pa- 
dre Herrata  who  was  near  her,  but  in  truth  it  was  the  young 
mourner  who  had  followed  the  other  hearse.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  his  breast  heaved  and  sunk  tumultuously,  and  uttering 
a  low  moan,  he  clasped  the  maiden's  hand  within  his  own,  and 
raised  it  to  his  trembling  lips. 

At  this  moment  the  chant  of  the  priests  ceased,  the  last  sod  fell 
upon  the  graves,  and  the  Padre  Herrata,  drawing  near  the  young 
man,  just  as  the  wondering  eyes  of  Glinton's  sister  opened  upon 
her  stranger  companion,  said,  in  a  low  voice : 
"  My  children — do  ye  know  one  another  V 
"  O,  indeed,  indeed,  it  must  be  she  !"  was  the  hurried  exclama- 
tion ot  the  young  man,  as  he  hastily  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
breast  and  drew  forth  a  small  locket.  Then  opening  its  case, 
while  the  tearful  eyes  of  Glinton's  sister  were  fixed  upou  his  face 
with  a  look,  half  of  terror,  half  of  interest,  he  disclosed  the  por- 


trait of  a  yonng  girl,  which,  in  every  lineament  seemed  the  "  c  oun- 
tcrfcit  presentment "  of  the  maiden  by  his  side.  "'Tis  she — it 
must  be  she  !"  he  murmured  wildly. 

"  What  means  this,  brother  ?"  asked  Padre  Herrata,  tnrning  to 
his  fellow  priest.  "  Who  is  this  youth,  and  what  would  he  with 
this  mourning  maiden  ?" 

Fray  Pedro  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  pictnrc  which  the 
young  man  held,  and  a  sudden  light  broke  over  his  featnrcs. 

"  I  sec — I  see  it  all !"  he  cried.  "  Alonzo — speak  !  Did  not 
this  picture  belong  to  your  uncle — the  good  Don  Tadco,  who  now 
lies  at  our  feet  V 

"  Reverend  father,  it  did.  'Twas  the  last  gift  that  1  received 
from  my  uncle's  hands.    It  was  the  portrait  of  one  whom — " 

"  I  know  it  all,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  priest,  "  I  was  your  un- 
cle's confessor — his  only  confidant,  save  it  might  be  yourself. 
That  picture  is  the  likeness  of  one  whom  Don  Tadco  passionately 
loved  in  his  youth,  und  who  died  in  a  foreign  land.  You,  broth- 
er Herrata,  well  know  the  sad  story,  though  many  years  have 
passed  since  the  unhappy  Donna  Maria  Minns — " 

"  Donna  Maria  Miuas  !"  interrupted  the  young  girl,  with  a 
sudd  H  start,  as  she  heard  the  words  pronounced.  "  It  was  my 
mother's  name." 

"  None  may  doubt  that,  who  look  upon  this  portrait  of  Donna 
Maria  and  then  upon  your  face,  my  daughter,"  responded  Fray 
Pedro.  "  Doubtless  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  in  this  meeting. 
Mark  !  this  picture,  long  preserved  as  the  dearest  treasure  of  his 
existence,  by  one  who  cherished  your  mother's  memory  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  all  the  world — " 

"  Save  only  me,"  cried  Alonzo.  "  My  generous  uncle  was  ever 
to  me  all  that  a  father  could  be." 

"  He  was  a  just  man,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly,  "  and  his  re- 
ward is  not  to  be  doubted.    O,  Padre  Herrata — " 

This  last  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  discovery 
made  by  the  good  priest  that  the  young  maiden  beside  them  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  She  still  knelt  upon  the  sward 
and  clasped  the  portrait  ot  Donna  Maria  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  it  with  an  intense  earnestness.  But  no  rays  of  intelli- 
gence fell  from  them — they  were  fixed  but  expressionless.  Tho 
unhappy  child,  overcome  by  conflicting  emotions,  had  swooned 
as  she  gazed,  and  now,  as  the  two  clergymen  looked  toward  her, 
they  beheld  that  two  ready  assistants  were  supporting  her  sinking 
form — on  one  siie  was  the  Yankee,  Duscnbury,  and  on  the  other, 
the  youth  Alonzo. 

"  Dead— dead  !  O,  no — sho  is  not  dead  1"  cried  the  latter,  his 
countenance  growing  ghastly  with  apprehension. 

"  Let  the  gal  hev  air,  or  she  will  be,"  rejoined  the  Yankee,  with 
his  prompt  understanding  and  quickness  of  action.  "  Gently 
there— she's  only  a  faintin'.  and  poor  innocent — she's  had  a  heap 
o'  trouble  enough  for  one  weak  critter.  Jcs'  Stan'  aside  and  she'll 
he  all  right  again  in  a  minute." 

Saving  this,  the  stalwort  Duscnbury  with  his  right  arm  brushed 
every  one  aside,  and  lifting  the  maiden's  slight  figure  in  his  left, 
as  a  mother  would  her  babe,  carried  her  in  a  moment  from  the 
grave  to  a  small  marble  basin  at  a  short  distance,  where  the  drip- 
ping of  a  cool  fountain  was  making  music  in  unison  with  the  song 
of  birds. 

Alonzo  followed  closely  the  Yankee's  steps,  whilst  the  two  ser- 
vants, Hannibal  and  Lucille,  seized  with  dread  that  some  new 
misfortune  threatened  their  unhappy  young  mistress,  gave  way  at 
once  to  violent  grief,  moaning  and  clasping  their  hands  together, 
and  calling  upon  their  mistress  to  revive. 

"  O,  Missy  Teresa,"  cried  Hannibal,  passionately,  sobs  almost 
stifling  his  words,  "  don't-a  go  way  from  us — don't-a  die,  like 
Massa  Charley — dat's  a  darlin'  missy— don't-a  die  !" 

And  Lucille,  running  back  and  forth  like  one  distracted,  echoed 
the  negro's  plaints  in  her  own  half-broken  exclamations  : 

"0,ceUt  inn  rhere  maitresse !  O,  what  shall  wo  do  ourselves  t 
Mm  ie  !  n  ine  dn  ceil — priez  pour  nous.  Save  my  sweet  mistress — 
mii/nmiittc — my  dear  Mademoiselle  Teresa,  and  let  pauvre 
Lucille  ilie  once,  three  times — one  dozen  times." 

"  My  good  child,  trust  in  God.  He  will  not  desert  your  mis- 
tress in  this  hour  of  trial,"  said  Padre  Herrata,  striving  to  check 
the  mulatto's  vehement  grief.  "  Look !  even  now  the  maiden 
revives  !    Yes  !  her  eyes  unclose  to  the  light." 

"Ah  !  mon  I >i(ii .'  I  am  so  glad  !"  cried  the  girl,  a  torrent  ot 
tears  gushing  from  her  eyes,  while  Hannibal  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  joy. 

Mademoiselle  Teresa  had  indeed  opened  her '  eyes,  once  more 
restored  to  animation  by  the  cool  water  with  which  Duscnbury 
had  bathed  her  temples  and  sprinkled  her  pale  face.  But  no  con- 
sciousness appeared  in  the  dim  look  which  she  cast  around.  It 
was  evident  she  did  not  recognize  any  one. 

"  I'm  mortal  'feared  the  poor  gal  has  taken  it  too  hard,"  whis- 
pered the  Yankee  to  Padre  Herrata.  "  Her  strength  was  e'enmost 
gone  when  she  got  here,  and  this  ere  new  business  has  overset  her 
mind  completely.  Poor  little  critter — she's  as  tender  as  a  hum- 
min'  bird,  an'  no  mistake." 

Uttering  these  words,  Duscnbury  ceased  not  to  bathe  the  maid- 
en's head  with  the  cool  fountain  water;  and  Lucille,  kneeling  be- 
side, chafed  her  hands  and  wrists,  calling  upon  her  mistress  with 
the  most  endearing  names.  At  length  the  numbness  which  had 
terrified  all  so  much,  began  to  disappear  from  the  young  girl's 
frame,  and  a  slight  flush  revisited  her  pnllid  cheeks. 

Recovering  in  some  degree,  she  was  taken  to  the  carriage,  and 
they  returned  to  the  city.  Dusenbury,  Alonzo  and  Fray  Pedro 
followed  in  another  carriage  ;  on  the  way  Dusenbury  recounted  the 
story  of  Glinton's  death.  Alonzo  listened  with  deep  interest.  Des- 
tiny had  brought  before  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  uncle's  funera 
the  daughter  of  her  who  was  last  in  his  living  thoughts. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUE!).] 
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[Written  for  Ballon*?  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  MRS-  SARAH   f  ■  PVWES. 

I've  crowd  the  threshold  once  ngalr, 
with  thought"  "f  mingled  jo}  ftni1  p^in; 
Unchanged  it  stands,  an  ancient  pilo, 
But  O  I  miss  the  well-known  smile 
Of  the  aged  form,  who.  still  nod  cold, 
Is  sleeping  in  the  churchyard  old. 

The  same  preen  carpet  covers  o'er 
The  yard  before  the  old  front  door; 
And  there's  th*  grove  across  the  way, 
The  scene  of  many  a  nu-rry  play. 
When  we  frcm  city  honif*s  would  com*, 
To  visit  grandpa's  pleasant  home. 

The  frog-pond  still  is  smiling  there, 
Close  beside  the  garden  fair; 
How  oft  within  its  depths  we  re  caught 
Some  careless  frog  when  fish  we've  sought. 
"Tis  just  the  same.  nave,  white  as  snow, 
Lilies  now  on  its  bosom  grow. 

And  there's  the  barn  with  its  wealth  of  hay, 
And  the  pasture  near  where  the  cattle  stray; 
And  there's  the  rock  o'ergrown  with  moss, 
And  the  babbling  brook  I  used  to  cross; 
And  just  beyond  b  the  woodland  shade, 
Where  oft  in  childhood's  hours  I'vo  strayed. 

Tis  joy  each  dear  old  scene  to  view, 
Though  many  have  gone  who  loved  them  too; 
Pome  dwell  in  distant  homes  away, 
And  some  in  yonder  churchyard  lay; 
While  1  have  come  once  more  to  roam 
Around  the  old  ancestral  home. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MAJOR'S  STORY. 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

t)T  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  said  my  uncle  Fierre,  to  tnc ;  "  shoulder  thy 
musket  like  a  true  Frenchman  and  soldier.  It  is  surely  hut  just 
that  those  who  cannot  give  money  should  give  themselves  to  their 
country.  Go,  therefore,  my  child  ;  serve  the  emperor;  rememher 
thy  prayers ;  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  and  may 
Heaven  prosper  thee."  With  this  pious  ejaculation,  my  worthy 
uncle  placed  a  five  franc  piece  in  my  hand,  pushed  mc  into  the 
street  and  closed  the  door. 

My  uncle  Pierre,  with  whom  I  had  lived  from  a  time  to  which 
my  memory  runneth  not  back,  was  my  mother's  only  brother;  for 
many  years  he  had  occupied  the  same  house  from  which  he,  with 
so  much  feeling  and  eloquence,  had  expelled  me.  His  profession 
was  that  of  a  fancy  baker  and  confectioner,  and  report  intimated 
that  he  baked  to  some  purpose,  as  he  had  been  enabled  thereby  to 
accumulate  quite  a  snug  little  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  des- 
tined none  of  his  savings  for  my  benefit,  as  was  evident  from  the 
grudging  manner  with  which  he  parted  with  the  five  francs. 

I  had  come  under  my  uncle's  protection  at  the  somewhat  im- 
mature age  of  five  days.  My  father — whom  my  mother  had  mar- 
ried against  the  will  of  her  friends — was,  by  all  accounts,  a  harum 
scarum,  rattle-brained  scamp,  who  busied  himself  more  with  the 
politics  of  the  barricades  than  with  the  support  of  his  family — a 
course  of  action  which  eventually  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  government,  and  resulted,  after  a  brief  interview  with  several 
eminent  legal  gentlemen,  in  his  being  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
head. 

My  mother,  poor  woman,  was  not  noisy  in  her  grief,  but  took 
it  more  to  heart,  and  five  days  subsequently,  after  commending 
me  to  the  care  and  protection  of  a  kind  Providence  and  her  bro- 
ther Pierre,  she  closed  her  eyes  upon  a  troublesome  world,  and — 
I  was  going  to  say,  followed  her  husband,  but  upon  second  thought 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  contrary — took  the,  at  that  time,  little 
travelled  path  from  Paris  to  heaven. 

My  uncle  Pierre,  like  a  dutiful  brother  as  he  was,  and  a  good 
Christian  as  he  called  himself,  took  me  to  his  own  house,  and 
placed  mc  in  charge  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  found  the  care  of 
an  infant  so  excessively  pleasant  as  to  induce  her,  shortly  after- 
wards, to  present  her  husband  with  a  daughter  of  his  own,  and 
having  fulfilled  her  mission,  she  too  passed  to  that  other  country. 
Thus,  amid  a  general  stampede  of  my  relatives,  was  I  introduced 
into  the  world,  and  to  Paris  life. 

My  cousin  Annette  was  certainly  the  dearest  little  treasure  that 
a  benignant  Providence  ever  bestowed  upon  a  fancy  baker,  and 
her  father  was  fond  of  her,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  somewhat  tight- 
fisted  old  hunks  like  him  to  he  of  anything  beside  money.  Being 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  both  orphans,  we  were  naturally  very 
much  together,  and,  until  we  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  do  not 
think  we  were  separated  for  a  day.  Both  were  employed  in  the 
shop ;  she  selling  pies  and  tarts,  and  myself  delivering  them, 
through  the  medium  of  a  little  chip  basket,  to  the  customers. 

Annette  had  grown  up  a  beautiful  girl,  and  was  the  attraction 
of  the  quarter  in  which  we  lived.  I  am  inclined  to  think  half  the 
patronage  my  uncle  enjoyed  was  distinctly  traceable  to  her  bright 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  At  all  events,  before  she  was  sixteen,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  very  eligible  persons  had  solicited  her  hand  ;  but 
she  always  excused  herself  to  her  father,  by  saying  she  would 
marry  no  one  whose  rank  was  less  than  that  of  a  general  of  divi- 
sion— an  answer  with  which  he  was  very  well  pleased,  as  lie  had 


rather  ambitious  views  for  her  himself,  and,  furthermore,  did  not 
care  to  spare  her  from  behind  the  counter. 

All  this  time  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  mightily,  althongh  we 
did  not  know  it, — at  least,  I  did  not  realize  my  happiness  ;  as  for 
Annette,  she  being  much  more  of  a  woman,  at  her  age,  than  I  a 
man,  I  cannot  speak  for  her;  but  wo  were  very  loving  and  very 
familiar,  and  many  a  sweet  kiss  from  her  ruby  lips  was  mine,  that 
some  of  her  father's  customers  would  have  given  a  handful  of 
golden  Louis  to  receive  with  half  the  freedom  and  affection  that 
was  lavished  upon  me. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  continued,  It  Is  hard 
to  say ;  not  a  great  while,  I  fancy,  for  we  were  fast  getting  to  an 
age  when  such  things  arc  not  permitted  ;  indeed,  I  had  already 
began  to  notice  a  diminution  on  Annette's  part  of  the  display  of 
affection  of  which  she  had  formerly  been  so  liberal. 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  was  preparing  for  the  grand  expe- 
dition against  Russia,  and  in  the  levy  for  recruits  in  our  quarter,  I 
was  drawn  as  a  conscript.  The  idea  that  we  were  to  be  separated, 
first  opened  our  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  our  affections,  and  An- 
nette and  myself  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms,  weeping 
and  sobbing  in  the  most  approved  manner,  vowing  and  protesting 
that  we  would  continue  to  love  each  other  from  that  moment  to 
the  final  consummation  of  all  things;  and,  as  a  clincher  upon  this, 
the  further  assurance  that  we  would  never,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, entertain  the  slightest  degree  of  affection  for  any  other  human 
being. 

We  had  scarcely  concluded  this  little,  scene,  when  my  uncle  en- 
tered, and  upon  being  informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  quieted 
our  fears  by  remarking  that  he  should  at  once  procure  a  substitute, 
as  he  could  not  spare  mc  from  the  shop.  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
his  back  to  go  to  an  inner  room,  than  we  again  precipitated  our- 
selves into  each  other's  arms  with  mutual  kisses  and  congratula- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  which  my  uncle  re-entered  ;  he  said  nothing, 
but  regarding  us  with  a  peculiar  look,  left  the  shop,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  him  that  day.  I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable,  for  his 
manner  alarmed  me,  and  Annette  was  sure  something  dreadful 
was  about  to  happen.  I  tried  my  best  to  comfort  her,  but,  at  the 
sight  of  her  tears,  I  could  not  help  roaring  and  blubbering  like  a 
great  big  booby  of  a  boy  as  I  was.  In  doubt  and  conjecture,  we 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  gloomily  enough.  Nor  were  our 
fears  without  foundation  ;  for,  upon  closing  the  shop,  my  uncle 
called  mo  into  his  private  room,  and  addressed  mo  in  the  words 
with  which  this  history  commences. 

The  whole  extent  of  my  misfortune  forced  itself  upon  mo  as  I 
heard  the  door  close  and  found  myself  in  the  dark  wet  street.  It 
was  raining  heavily.  I  glanced  up  at  the  little  window  of  An- 
nette's room,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her;  but  all  was  dark. 
I  felt  friendless  and  deserted  enough,  and,  as  if  the  rain  did  not 
make  it  sufficiently  damp,  began  to  blubber  afresh.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  tears  I  shed  that  day  would  have  filled  a  moderate- 
sized  camp  kettle.  However,  I  could  not  stand  there  snivelling  all 
night ;  so,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  reluctance,  I  wan- 
dered slowly  toward  the  rendezvous.  But  for  leaving  Annette,  I 
should  have  been  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  being  a  soldier. 
The  constant  reports  and  descriptions  of  battles  and  victories 
which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  emperor,  had  inflamed  the  youth 
of  France  with  a  wonderful  military  ardor,  and  I  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  mania  for  soldiering.  But  my  desire  of  remain- 
ing with  her  was  so  strong  that,  if  the  idea  of  entering  the  army 
occurred  to  me,  it  was  only  to  wish  that  she  could  bo  a  soldier 
also.  When  together,  I  had  no  doubt,  wo  could  easily  conquer 
the  world. 

Arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  I  sneaked  in,  looking,  I  dare  say, 
ludicrously  miserable  ;  for  I  was  saluted  with  a  loud  laugh  from 
somo  half  a  dozen  military  gentlemen  of  all  ranks,  from  a  colonel 
to  a  corporal,  who  were  seated  at  a  long  table,  drinking  poor  wine 
and  smoking  poorer  cigars.  Without  daring  to  lift  my  eyes,  and 
feeling  very  sheepish,  I  seated  myself  in  a  dark  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner, hoping  to  escape  any  farther  observation,  and  was  soon  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  my  sorrow.  But  I  was 
not  destined  to  be  miserable,  comfortably,  that  night,  for  I  was 
speedily  aroused  from  my  rcvery  by  a  staggering  slap  upon  tho 
shoulder,  which  drove  every  particle  of  breath  out  of  my  body, 
administered  by  one  of  the  before-mentioned  military  gentlemen, 
who  accosted  me  in  an  immensely  loud  but  hearty  and  good- 
humored  tone,  which  at  once  inspired  mc  with  confidence. 

"  Hallo,  my  lad  !  you  wish  to  bo  a  soldier,  I  take  it, — volun- 
teer, oh  V 

"  N-n-no,  sir.  I  am  a  conscript,"  I  gasped,  as  soon  as  my 
breath  returned  sufficiently  to  allow  of  speaking. 

"A  conscript  I"  he  repeated,  in  surprise.  "  Well,  you  are  in  a 
deuce  of  a  hurry ;  you  are  not  required  to  present  yourself  before 
day  after  to-morrow.  Conscripts  are  not  usually  so  anxious  to 
anticipate  the  time.  I  suppose,  however,  you  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  grand  army  soon  us  possible.  Why,  then,  did 
you  not  volunteer  !" 

"  So  I  would,  sir,  but  for  1-1-leaving  An-Annette — boo — hoo— 
hoo  I  With  the  remembrance  of  her,  tears  and  sobs  completely 
choked  my  utterance. 

The  officer  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  amuse- 
ment, and  in  a  kindly  tone,  which  at  once  won  my  heart,  ho  in- 
quired who  Annette  was.  This  was  a  subject  upon  which  I  could 
enlarge  to  any  extent,  and  I  poured  forth  a  flood  of  eloquence 
that  must  have  astonished  my  worthy  comrades.  Commencing 
as  far  back  as  I  could  remember,  I  gave  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  Annette,  expatiating  in  glowing  terms  upon  her  mira- 
culous beauty,  her  angelic  goodness  of -heart — not  the  least  part 
of  which  was  her  love  for  me,  and  wound  up  with  an  account  of 
the  almost  fabulous  wealth  she  would  receive  from  her  father,  whom 
I  denounced  as  the  most  unnatural  baker  that  ever  made  a  tart ; 


who  would  thus  sncriSce  the  happiness  of  his  child  for  money. 
This  recital  of  my  private  history,  which  was  given  with  all  the 
artlessncss  of  verdant  youth,  raised  a  smile  upon  the  countenances 
of  my  auditors ;  and  one  colossal  captain,  with  a  face  as  hairy  as 
a  lion's,  gulping  down  something  less  than  a  gallon  of  wine,  de- 
clared he  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  narrative  that  he  had 
quite  fallen  in  love  with  Annette,  and  should  make  a  point  of 
calling  upon  my  worthy  friend  the  baker,  that  he  might  receive 
one  of  those  delightful  kisses  from  her  own  lips,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  my  description  was  too  highly  colored  or  not. 

I  was  not  particularly  charmed  with  this  Fpecch,  and  angrily 
retorted  that  "  she  would  as  eoon  think  of  kissing  a  baboon  as 
such  a  gTeat  fuzzy  monster  as  him." 

"  By  Jove  I"  returned  the  captain,  not  at  all  pleased  with  tho 
laugh  which  this  speech  had  raised  against  him  ;  "  what  I  said 
was  partly  in  jest,  but  now  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  will  convince 
you  to-morrow,  my  young  malapert,  that  you  are  not  the  only  one 
who  receives  favors  from  the  charming  Annette." 

"  You  will  convince  me  of  no  such  thing,"  I  replied,  working 
myself  into  a  furious  passion.  "  You  are  fitter  to  frighten  chil- 
dren in  a  wild  beast  show,  than  to  please  such  a  dear  little  angel 
as  Annette,  and,  furthermore,  I  will  mum  you  to  be  more  cautious 
in  your  remarks  concerning  her,  or  else — " 

"  What  then  !" 

"  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  poking  a  sword  into  that 
overgrown  carcase  of  yours." 

"  Well  done — well  done,  my  little  bantam  !  no  fear  but  you'll 
make  a  soldier!"  shouted  the  other  officers,  who  had  been  exces- 
sively amused  at  my  unexpected  boldness.  The  captain,  seeing 
that  all  were  in  my  favor,  had  the  good  taste  to  recover  his  tem- 
per, and  I  suddenly  found  myself  quite  a  lion,  and  from  that  timo 
was  treated  with  marked  respect  and  consideration. 

The  officer  who  first  accosted  mc,  and  came  so  near  dislocating 
my  shoulder,  I  discovered  to  be  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  a  man  of  excellent  heart,  as  the  many 
favors,  for  which  I  afterward  became  indebted  to  him,  fully  proved. 
I'pon  this  occasion  he  took  considerable  pains  to  raise  my  spirits, 
which  had  fallen  below  zero,  now  that  my  passion  was  over. 

"  Never  mind  a  short  separation,  my  lad,"  said  he.  "  She  says 
that  she  loves  you — what  more  can  any  reasonable  man  ask  ?  If 
she  remains  constant,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  it  is  better;  for  then  you 
will  be  well  rid  of  a  woman  who  is  unworthy  the  love  of  a  soldier. 
If  she  loves  you  now,  will  she  not  love  you  better  when  you  re- 
turn with  an  epaulet  upon  your  shoulder,  a  general  of  division, 
perhaps,  and,  it  may  be,  with  a  few  of  your  arms  or  legs  shot  off 
in  the  service  of  your  country  V 

I  could  but  answer  yes  ;  for  what  woman  would  not  be  better 
pleased  with  a  valiant  general  for  a  lover,  than  a  baker's  appren- 
tice'! As  to  the  wounds,  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe 
but  that  she  would  like  mc  quite  as  well  with  my  full  complement 
of  legs  and  arms,  as  if  I  were  made  mince  meat  off.  The  id«k  of 
promotion,  however,  pleased  me  greatly,  and  with  charming  na\vet£ 
I  asked  : 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  shall  be  made  n  general,  and  how  long 
does  it  usually  take  to  arrive  at  that  rank  1" 

"  Why,  really,  my  friend,"  returned  the  colonel,  with  a  comical 
smile,  "  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  there  is  a  possibility  you 
may  never  reach  that  particular  guide.  As  for  the  time  required, 
look  at  mo ;  I  have  been  sixteen  years  in  the  service,  and,  as  you 
perceive,  am  not  a  general  yet.  Let  not  that  dishearten  you,  how- 
ever ;  for  I  have  known  a  general  uiadc  from  the  ranks  in  two 
campaigns." 

The  next  day  found  me  one  of  the  grand  army,  arrayed  in  en- 
ormous jack  boots  and  spurs,  a  ponderous  sabre  swinging  and 
jangling  at  my  heels,  a  smart  uniform  brilliant  with  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  a  gigantic  horse  with  a  gait  more  like  an  ox  than  other 
quadruped  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  You  can  fancy  the  plea- 
sure I  experienced  in  trotting  my  unwieldy  Bucephalus  past  tho 
shop  of  the  worthy  baker,  a  proceeding  which  I  repeated  every 
half  hour  until  we  left  Paris.  Annette  was  constantly  at  the  win- 
dow to  greet  me  with  a  pleasant  smile.  But  her  father  took  good 
care  that  we  should  have  no  opportunity  for  an  interview;  he 
could  not,  however,  prevent  an  infinity  of  letters  passing  between 
us,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  an  apprentice  in  the  adjoining  shop, 
acting  as  our  Mercury. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  army  to  march.  The  regi- 
ment in  which  I  was  placed  was  one  of  cavalry,  commanded  by 
a  no  less  person  than  my  kind  friend  the  colonel ;  the  third  in 
command  being  the  fuzzy-faced  captain,  who  never  entirely  for- 
gave what  he  termed  my  insolence  at  the  guard  house  on  the  first 
night  of  our  acquaintance.  Passing  over  the  events  of  the  glo- 
rious march  of  the  grand  army  into  Russia,  tho  most  magnificent 
spectacle  earth  ever  witnessed,  and  also  the  disastrous  retreat 
therefrom,  I  will  relate  one  incident  only  as  being  at  all  connected 
w  ith  Annette.  Three  weeks  had  we  continued  the  retreat  through 
drifts  of  snow  and  over  bodies  of  our  fallen  comrades ;  starvation 
threatening  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  clouds  of  Cossacks  hovering 
on  our  flank  and  rear,  and  the  hitter  cold  literally  strewing  our 
route  with  frozen  corpses.  Upon  this  occasion  a  portion  of  the 
army,  about  twelve  thousand  in  number,  became  separated  in  tho 
battles  and  skirmishes,  which  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
from  the  main  body.  Ney,  with  his  command,  was  nearly  a  day's 
march  in  advance,  while  a  still  larger  force  followed,  at  about  the 
same  distance  in  our  rear.  Tho  ground  occupied  by  our  encamp- 
ment for  the  night  bore  fearful  evidence  of  the  multitudes  who 
perished  from  the  cold ;  the  gray  light  of  dawn  making  visible 
nearlv  two  thousand  little  mounds  of  snow,  each  covering  tho 
body  of  a  soldier.  Gloomy  and  desponding,  benumbed  with  cold 
and  hunger,  we  endeavored  to  infuse  sufficient  life  into  our  frost- 
bitten limbs  to  enable  us  to  resume  the  wcury  march.    Upon  every 
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side,  for  hundreds  nnd  hundreds  of  miles,  strctehed  the  wintry 
solitude  ;  one  broad  and  ghastly  trail  covered  with  the  corpses  of 
men  and  horses,  shattered  and  abandoned  gun-carriages,  tattered 
standards  trampled  into  the  discolored  snow  beside  the  men  who 
bore  them,  marked  the  track  Ncy  had  followed.  Our  only  hope  of 
safety  was  in  joining  him,  for  the  enemy  were  advancing  upon  us 
from  every  side.  With  all  possible  speed  we  pushed  onward, 
abandoning  cannon,  baggages  wagons,  even  the  ambulances  and 
the  wounded, — everything,  in  short,  that  impeded  our  march. 
The  emperor,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  retreating  army  for  France, 
was  everywhere  inspiriting  and  encouraging  the  troops,  and  shar- 
ing equally  the  hardships  and  privations  with  the  meanest  camp 
follower.  About  two  hours  had  the  toilsome  march  continued, 
when,  upon  reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill,  wo  beheld,  directly  in  and 
upon  each  side  of  our  path,  nn  army  of  at  least  forty  thousand 
cavalry  and  infantry ;  while  beyond,  on  either  side  of  a  defile, 
through  which  our  route  lay,  was  posted  an  immense  park  of  ar- 
tillery. To  advance  was  our  only  course.  Halting  to  form  in 
closer  order,  we  pressed  onward  toward  tho  centre  of  tho  over- 
whelming force.  Rattling  volleys  of  musketry  fearfully  thinned 
our  numbers;  swarms  of  Cossacks  threw  themselves  again  and 
again  upon  our  serried  ranks,  only  to  be  as  often  repulsed  by  our 
sharp  bayonets ;  while  a  storm  of  cannon  shot,  from  the  hills  be- 
yond, plunged  iind  ricocheted  from  end  to  end  of  our  little  column, 
opening  frightful  breaches,  which  were  instantly  closed  up  by  our 
men  falling  in,  in  still  closer  order.  Without  artillery  to  reply, 
and  lacking  ammunition,  or  with  fingers  too  numb  to  use  it,  as 
could  the  well  fed  and  clothed  enemy,  wo  could  only  oppose  the 
bayonet  to  every  engine  of  destruction  known  to  the  art  of  war. 
With  the  sharp  steel  wc  pressed  onward  with  desperate  haste, 
crushing  or  scattering  squadron  after  squadron  of  the  foe  from  the 
path  of  our  fierce  and  bloody  despair. 

The  Russians,  who  had  anticipated  our  unconditional  surrender, 
were  appalled  at  our  unexpected  and  almost  presumptuous  cour- 
age. Already  wo  had  passed  the  whole  force  of  infantry,  the 
cavalry  only  being  able  to  hover  on  our  rear,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  we  having  entered  the  defile ;  the  artillery  alone  op- 
posed our  progress,  which,  sending  a  storm  of  canister  nnd  grape 
on  our  devoted  ranks,  threatened  total  annihilation.  It  was  neces- 
sary the  batteries  should  be  taken.  The  regiment  to  which  I  be- 
longed was  the  only  one  of  cavalry,  consisting  originally  of  a 
thousand  sabres  ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  four  hundred.  As  the 
guns  were  placed,  only  cavalry  could  hope  to  take  them.  Our 
orders  were  first  to  storm  the  battery  upon  the  right,  then,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  storm  the  left,  while  tho  infantry  marched  up  to  retain 
possession.  Making  a  wide  circuit,  wc  came  unexpectedly  on  the 
rear  of  the  first  battery  ;  a  short  but  desperate  conflict  ensued,  and 
the  enemy,  to  a  man,  were  slaughtered  at  their  guns.  Our  loss 
had  been  severe ;  but,  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  we  wheeled 
to  attack  the  second  battery.  At  that  instant,  a  cannon  shot,  from 
the  opposite  hill,  passed  completely  through  my  horse,  barely 
escaping  taking  my  legs  v.  itli  it,  and  exhausted  its  force  in  the 
flank  of  the  colonel's  horse,  severely  injuring  the  colonel  himself, 
his  foot  being  badly  crushed.  Before  wc  could  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  fallen  animals,  our  regiment  was  out  of  sight  in 
the  smoke  of  the  battle,  and  we  were  alone  in  the  battery. 

On  one  side  of  the  hill,  a  column  of  French  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  secure  tho  guns.  On  the  other  side,  considerably 
nearer,  the  Russians  were  advancing  for  tho  same  purpose.  The 
fate  of  the  battle  evidently  depended  upon  the  possession  of  this 
battery,  and  from  the  nearness  of  tho  enemy,  it  was  certain  they 
would  arrive  first. 

Simultaneously  a  thought  struck  the  colonel,  who,  spito  of  his 
wounded  foot,  was  stumping  about  quite  vigorously,  and  myself. 
Springing  to  the  guns,  most  of  which  were  already  loaded  with 
grape,  and  exerting  a  strength  which,  until  that  moment,  I  was 
io-norant  of  possessing,  I  turned  them,  one  after  another,  on  the 
enemy,  while  the  colonel  levelled  and  fired.  The  whole  thing  was 
accomplished  so  rapidly,  and  the  heavy  charges  of  grape,  at  short 
range,  occasioned  such  fearful  havoc,  that  the  enemy  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  retreated  precipitately  down  tho  hill ;  while 
our  own  troops  marched  up  and  took  possession. 

The  colonel,  from  loss  of  blood  and  exertion,  fainted.  I  could 
not  leave  the  man,  who  had  been  such  a  good  friend,  to  be  tram- 
pled to  death  in  the  snow.  While  hesitating  what  course  to  take, 
a  riderless  horse  galloped  past.  Calling  to  him,  as  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  my  own  horse,  ho  stopped,  looked  inquiringly  at  us, 
neighed  and  came  slowly  up  to  me.  Placing  the  inanimate  form 
of  the  colonel  across,  before  the  saddle,  I  mounted  and  began  to 
look  for  our  regiment.  It  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Thinking  it 
might  be  concealed  by  the  smoke  in  the  valloy  beneath,  I  made  a 
short  circuit  to  a  hill  beyond,  that  I  might  obtain  a  better  view. 
I  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  when,  on  looking  forward,  I 
found  myself  in  tho  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his  staff.  I  in- 
stantly turned  to  retreat,  hoping  I  had  been  unobserved.  But  the 
emperor  had  seen  me,  and  riding  up,  he  demanded  what  I  was 
doing  away  from  my  regiment. 

"  My  horse  was  shot,  your  majesty,"  I  replied.  "  The  one  I 
am  riding  I  have  but  just  caught." 

"And  do  you  think  this  a  time  to  carry  about  wounded  men  on 
your  horse,  when  you  should  be  fighting  !"  he  asked,  in  an  angry 
tone. 

"  My  colonel  was  wounded  in  the  battery  yonder,  and  I  intend- 
ed but  to  remove  him  to  a  spot  where  he  would  not  be  trampled 
upon." 

"  Was  your  colonel  in  the  battery  V  ho  usked,  with  animation. 
"  Who  else  was  there  !" 

"  My  colonel  and  myself,"  I  replied. 

"  You  only  !    Did  you  turn  those  guns  against  the  enemy  V 
"  We  did,  sire." 


A  pleasant  smile  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  emperor  as 
he  replied : 

"  You  have  done  well.  I  shall  remember  your  colonel.  As 
for  yourself,  here,"  and  taking  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from 
his  coat,  he  presented  it  to  me,  with  the  remark  :  "  You  may  bo 
a  colonel  yourself  some  day,  young  man." 

Tho  capture  of  the  battery  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  our  ad- 
vance, and  the  whole  force,  now  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand 
men,  passed  through  the  defile.  Our  regiment  of  cavalry  had 
been  almost  entirely  annihilated ;  tho  major  was  killed,  tho  colo- 
nel wounded,  and,  of  the  whole  rank  and  file,  wo  mustered  but 
thirty-seven.  This  small  force,  not  requiring  tho  services  of  many 
officers,  was  placed  under  tho  command  of  a  lieutenant,  and  our 
captain  was  selected,  among  others,  to  carry  despatches  to  Paris. 
Here  was  an  opportunity,  the  first  which  had  presented  itself  since 
leaving  France,  of  communicating  directly  with  Annette.  The 
frost  and  snow  of  a  Russian  winter  had  not  cooled  the  ardor  of 
my  affection,  but  had  rather  served  heighten  it.  Materials  for 
writing  were  among  the  impossibilities ;  accordingly,  obtaining  an 
interview  with  the  captain,  I  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  a 
message  he  promised  faithfully  to  deliver  to  Annette  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Paris.  Enclosing  the  precious  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  together  with  an  enormous  lock  of  my  somewhat  tangled 
hair,  in  a  strip  torn  from  an  old  regimental  coat,  I  entrusted  it  to 
his  care,  again  and  again  refreshing  his  memory  by  repeating  to 
him  my  message.  The  certainty  that  she  would  hear  from  me,  and 
be  made  aware  of  the  distinguished  honor  I  had  received  from  tho 
emperor,  rendered  me  almost  as  happy  as  if  I  were  to  see  her  my- 
self, and  it  was  with  feelings  of  real  pleasure  I  saw  the  captain 
depart  for  France. 

Three  months  elapsed  beforo  the  skeleton  remains  of  our  regi- 
ment entered  Paris.  The  feelings  with  which  I  passed  through  tho 
gate,  and  up  the  well-known  streets,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
the  men  who  accompanied  me.  It  was  like  a  restoration  from 
death  to  life,  and  to  me  more  than  life,  for  I  should  sec  Annctto. 

With  what  anxiety  I  waited,  and  how  interminable  seemed  tho 
time  until  wc  should  be  reviewed  and  allowed  to  depart.  For  a 
short  period,  we  were  allowed  to  go  whither  we  chose.  Deposit- 
ing my  arms  in  the  guard-house,  I  rushed  out  of  the  building,  all 
tattered  and  shabby  as  I  was,  to  fly  to  Annette ;  but  I  had  reck- 
oned without  my  host.  As  I  was  about  to  pass  tho  guard  at  the 
door,  the  sentries,  crossed  their  muskets  before  me,  and  a  corporal 
of  the  guard  stepped  up  and  placed  me  under  arrest.  In  vain  I 
protested  ;  I  could  not  even  learn  with  what  offence  I  was  charged, 
and  soon  I  found  myself  incarcerated  in  a  strong  room,  with  a 
sentry  pacing  lazily  before  the  door. 

All  that  day  I  raved  like  a  maniac;  but  night  brought  me  sound 
sjeep,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morning  much  refreshed  and  with  a 
clearer  idea  of  my  situation.  At  first  I  tried  to  bribe  tho  sentry, 
but  he  was  incorruptible.  In  consideration,  however,  of  all  the 
money  I  had  about  me,  he  kindly  consented  to  go  to  Annette,  and 
also  discover  what  was  to  be  done  with  me.  He  soon  returned. 
He  had  been  but  partially  successful  in  his  efforts  ;  he  indeed  saw 
Annette,  but  not  to  speak  with  her.  She  looked,  he  said,  pale 
and  unhappy.  From  the  apprentice  in  the  adjoining  shop,  our 
former  post  boy,  he  learned  that  the  captain  had  indeed  delivered 
the  cross  and  lock  of  hair,  but  substituting  in  the  place  of  my 
message  a  speech  of  his  own  composing,  which,  however  prettily 
it  might  have  been  worded,  I  did  not  in  the  least  admire ;  it  being 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  the  mementoes  from  my  dead  body 
on  the  field  of  battle,  according  to  a  promise  exacted  of  him  pre- 
vious to  my  decease.  He  also  learned  that  the  captain,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  had  been  a  daily  visitor  at  the  baker's, 
and  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Annette, — a  proposition  very  favor- 
ably entertained  by  her  father.  Although  she  did  nothing  but 
weep,  and  utterly  refused  to  think  of  the  captain  as  a  husband, 
she  treated  him  with  the  greatest  consideration  as  having  been  my 
friend.  As  to  what  was  to  become  of  me,  he  learned  that  I  had 
been  arrested,  by  order  of  the  captain,  for  some  imaginary  offence, 
what,  he  could  not  discover,  and  was  to  bo  sent,  on  the  morrow, 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  without  being  allowed  a  moment's  lib- 
erty in  Paris. 

The  whole  thing  was  now  plain  to  me.  I  must  see  Annette, — 
that,  I  was  determined  upon.  Again  I  tried  to  bribe  tho  sentry; 
but  he  was  inexorable. 

"  What  1"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  in  virtuous  indignation ;  "  do 
you  think  a  soldier  of  the  empire  is  to  be  bribed  ?  No — no  !  the 
men  who  composed  the  grand  army  are  only  to  be  overcome  by 
force."  Having  concluded  this  disclaimer  of  his  corruptibility, 
my  worthy  friend  turned  his  back  on  me,  with  an  air  of  injured  in- 
nocence, that  he  might  no  longer  be  troubled  with  my  importunity. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and,  step- 
ping up  behind  him,  I  floored  him  in  an  instant.  I  must  own  that 
ho  came  to  tho  ground  very  easily,  and  appeared  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  suddenness  of  the  assault.  So  jumping  over  his 
prostrate  form,  I  was  making  off  with  all  possible  speed,  when  his 
voice  recalled  me. 

"  What  sort  of  a  way  do  you  call  this  to  leave  a  conquered  ene- 
my 1  Don't  you  know  I  am  bound  to  give  the  alarm?  which  I 
most  certainly  shall  be  forced  to  do." 

The  idea  was  a  good  one.  Hastening  back,  spite  of  his  resist- 
ance, which  was  not  very  powerful,  I  made  his  hands  fast  to  a 
staple  in  the  wall,  during  which  process  he  abused  me  in  unmea- 
sured terms,  winding  up  by  remarking  : 

"  You  arc  not  at  liberty  yet,  my  fino  fellow,  and  what's  more, 
you  wont  be ;  for  the  sentries  at  the  gate  will  be  sure  to  arrest  you, 
I'm  happy  to  say,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  to  havo  you  under 
lock  and  key,  when  I  havo  you  in  charge  again.  All  that  I'm 
afraid  of,"  he  continued,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  "  is  that,  instead 
of  attempting  to  go  out  by  the  gate,  you  may  take  it  into  your 


head  to  turn  to  the  right,  for  about  thirty  paces,  and  scale  the 
wall  which  faces  tho  street,  where  there  are  no  sentries." 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  I  did  precisely  as  he  was  fearful  I 
would  do,  and,  to  my  joy,  I  found  myself  at  liberty.  I  hasted 
down  the  street  toward  my  former  home,  and  arrived,  breathless 
and  trembling  with  expectation,  at  the  door  of  the  shop.  Annette 
was  alone  ;  she  looked  up  in  surprise  at  my  abrupt  entrance.  At 
the  moment  she  did  not  recognize  me  in  my  altered  and  shabby 
dress.  But  instantly,  with  a  cry  between  surprise,  delight  and 
fear,  she  sprang  toward  me,  and,  as  of  old,  we  were  folded  in  each 
other's  embrace. 

With  hurried  words  I  was  recounting  the  events  that  led  to  tho 
present  state  of  affairs,  when  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open, 
and  a  corporal's  guard,  with  the  captain  at  their  head,  filed  in, 
and  I  was  a  second  time  under  arrest.  The  captain,  feeling  that 
any  defenco  would  be  useless  while  I  was  present,  hurried  me  off 
to  the  guard-house.  But  Annette,  hastily  donning  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  leaving  tho  shop  to  the  protection  of  the  public,  fol- 
lowed, keeping  close  to  me  and  declaring  sho  would  never  leave 
me  until  I  was  released. 

Arrived  at  the  guard-house,  I  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  escape, 
but  was  speedily  secured,  and  hurried  toward  my  old  quarters. 
They  could  not,  however,  prevent  my  using  my  lungs  ;  for  I  was 
determined  my  comrades  should  know  that  I  was  a  martyr.  Wo 
had  traversed  about  half  the  length  of  the  passage,  when  a  sudden 
confusion  at  the  entrance  announced  something  unusual. 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  guard  at  the  door.  "  The  emperor ! 
the  emperor !" 

"  Silence  I"  echoed  the  captain,  vainly  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop 
to  my  outcries.    "  The  emperor  !" 

But  I  would  not  be  silenced;  I  was  wild  with  rage;  ten 
thousand  emperors  were  as  nothing  to  me  at  that  moment. 

"  What  is  all  this  disturbance  V  asked  the  emperor,  of  one  of 
his  attendants. 

"  The  re-arrest  of  an  escaped  prisoner,  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  captain,  endeavoring  to  hurry  me  out  of  sight. 

"  What  is  his  offence  V  persisted  the  emperor,  noticing  tho  ac- 
tion and  fixing  his  piercing  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Insolence  to  his  superior  officer,"  faltered  the  captain. 

"  That  is  not  his  offence,  your  majesty,"  boldly  exclaimed  my 
brave  Annette,  her  pretty  face  flushed  with  excitement,  and  with 
truth  beaming  from  her  sparkling  eyes.  With  hurried  accents  sho 
recounted  every  particular  which  had  led  to  my  arrest,  not  forget- 
ting to  give  the  reason  why  the  captain  wished  me  out  of  tho  way. 

"  What  have  you  to  reply  to  this,  sir  V  asked  the  emperor,  in 
an  indignant  tone  and  with  a  withering  look. 

"  Simply  that  it  is  all  false,"  replied  the  captain,  with  an  attempt 
at  boldness  which  miserably  failed. 

"  It  is  not  false,  sire, — it  is  not  false  I"  returned  Annette,  with 
energy,  at  the  same  time  drawing  my  cross  from  her  bosom. 
"  Could  the  man,  whom  your  majesty  thought  worthy  to  receivo 
this  cross  from  yourown  hands,  be  guilty  of  the  offence  he  charges  V 

"Ah  !"  ejaculated  tho  emperor,  in  surprise,  looking  toward  me. 
"Did  I  give  this  cross,  and  where'!" 

"  In  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  My  colonel  and  myself  turned 
the  guns  of  tho  enemy's  battery  against  them,  when  we  were — " 

"  I  remember, — I  remember,"  interrupted  the  emperor ;  and 
turning  to  the  captain,  who,  with  his  face  of  a  beautiful  crimson 
hue,  was  evidently  wishing  himself  in  Russia  or  any  other  place 
than  where  he  was,  he  tore  the  epaulet  from  his  shoulder,  remark- 
ing in  a  significant  tone  :  "  You  will  take  your  place  in  the  ranks 
to-morrow."  Then  turning  to  Annette  with  a  pleasant  smile,  ho 
asked  :  "  What  is  your  lover's  name,  my  child  i" 

"  Pierre  Carnot,  sire,"  faltered  Annette,  blushing  at  this  public 
announcement  of  her  lover. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  he  continued,  "  say  to  Captain  Pierre  Car- 
not, from  me,  that  he  shall  have  his  commission  this  afternoon." 

This  little  incident  worked  a  wonderful  revolution  in  my  favor. 
My  friend,  the  baker,  suddenly  discovered  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  hopeless,  penniless  subaltern  and  a  captain  of 
cavalry,  wearing  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  possessing  a 
commission  signed  by  the  emperor's  own  hand. 

My  old  friend,  the  colonel,  was  in  the  hospital,  and  when  I 
called  on  him,  which  I  did  the  next  day,  after  receiving  my  com- 
mission and  mounting  my  epaulet,  I  found  his  wounded  foot  near- 
ly well,  and  himself  chuckling  over  a  general's  commission,  which 
he  had  just  received. 

"  My  dear  boy !"  he  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  ho 
grasped  my  hand,  "  to  you  I  owo  not  only  my  life,  but  tins  com- 
mission." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  replied.  "  You  owe  the  commission  to 
Annette.  The  emperor  never  would  havo  thought  of  you  in  tho 
world,  but  for  her  reminding  him  of  you,  and  she  has  sent  me  to 
command  you  to  appear  in  person,  and  in  a  general's  uniform,  to 
express  your  gratitude  in  a  proper  manner,  and  there  can  be  no 
better  opportunity  for  so  doing  than  to-morrow  night,  when,  you 
must  know,  our  wedding  takes  place." 

"  Of  course, — I  shall  bo  present,"  said  tho  delighted  colonel. 

"  What  did  you  say  became  of  Annette?"  called  out  one  of  the 
major's  auditors. 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  with  rosy  checks  and  eyes  as  black  as  a  very  large  picco 
of  jet,  multiplied  by  four,  came  bounding  into  tho  room,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  and  step  as  light  as  a  butterfly ;  but  catching  sigh 
of  the  number  of  visitors,  she  blushed  vigorously,  dropped  her 
bright,  roguish  eyes,  and  instantly  darted  out  again. 

"Annette!  Annette  !"  called  the  major.  But  Annette  did  not 
choose  to  hear.  "  There,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "you  have 
the  exact  pictui  e  of  what  her  mother  was  at  her  age.  Do  you 
wonder  at  my  tailing  in  love  with  her  ';" 
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VIEWS  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  present  series  of  beautiful  views, 
representing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
localities  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  Ml  drawn 
from  nature  and  engraved  expressly  h>r 
the  pages  of  the  Pictorial.  The  eity  of 
Quehee  oeeupies  the  extremity  of  the  point 
of  land  which  terminates  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles  Riv- 
ers, kbont  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  eity  is  somewhere  between 
thirtv  and  forty  'housatid.  It  is  located 
on  an  elevated  ridge  of  land,  terminating 
in  the  angle  form  id  by  the  junetion  of 
the  rivers  above  mentioned,  the  apex  of 
which  hears  the  name  of  Fort  Diamond, 
and  is  nearly  three  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  <  Mi  this 
point  stands  the  eitadel,  which  is  delineat- 
ed with  spirit  in  our  tilth  engraving.  The 
scenery  here  is  bold  and  striking.  The 
fortifications  and  barracks  Clowning  the 
highest  point  are  defined  sharply  against 
the  sky,  and  the  appearance  of  the  upper 
town  is  strikingly  picturesque.  To  the 
steep  rocks  forming  a  natural  fortification, 
the  engineers  have  applied  the  resources  of 
their  art  so  as  to  render  them  as  impregna- 
ble as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Below,  and 
skirting  the  water,  lies  the  lower  town, 
while  the  river,  bearing  on  its  breast  a 
heavy  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
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rolls  its  deep  tide  onward  towards  the 
ocean.  The  tall  shaft  seen  among  the 
trees  is  the  monument  to  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm, in  the  governor's  garden,  delineated 
on  a  larger  scale  in  our  third  engraving. 
Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  perished  on  tie 
field  of  battle  in  1 759,  when  Quebec  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  British. 
General  James  Wolfe  was  the  foil  of 
Licutenant-Oencral  Wolfc,  and  was  born 
at  Westcrham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in 
1726.  He  early  adopted  the  profession 
of  arms,  from  enthusiastic  love  ot  it,  ami 
a  burning  aspiration  for  military  glory. 
He  possessed  every  requisite  for  a  brilliant 
military  career — energy,  gallantry  and  a 
ehivalrie  cast  of  character.  At  tile  age  of 
twenty  he  was  already  distinguished,  and 
he  served  in  Germany  with  great  credit. 
His  talents  commended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  elder  Pitt,  and  when  the  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec  was  decided  on,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  The 
bold  plan  which  achieved  the  victory  was 
entirely  his  own.  The  English  army  em- 
barked in  boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  ap- 
proached the  city  unsuspected  by  the  foe, 
and  effected  a  landing  by  scaling  the  pre- 
cipitous Heights  of  Abraham,  to  the  west 
of  the  place.  Holding  Commissions  and 
in  the  ranks  ot  the  invading  army  were 
some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  New 
England's  sons.  It  was  while  floating 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  t'.c  night  be- 
fore the  attack,  that  Wolte  read  or  repeat- 
ed Gray's  Elegy,  and  remarked  to  one 
of  his  officers  :  "  I  had  rather  be  the  au- 
thor of  that  poem  th  m  the  conqueror  ot 
yonder  eity  to-inorrew."  The  French, 
astounded  at  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
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on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  flew  to  arms 
to  repel  the  attack,  but  they  were  beaten 
at  all  points.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 
Wolfe  received  two  balls,  one  in  his  wrist 
and  the  other  in  his  body.  Falling  into 
the  arms  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  carried 
out  of  the  fire  a  short  distance  to  the  rear. 
As  he  lay  fainting  on  the  field,  a  loud 
shout  rallied  his  expiring  energies.  The 
crv  of  "  they  run  fell  upon  his  ear. 
"  Who  run  V  eagerly  inquired  the  dying 
general.  "The  French!"  was  the  reply. 
"  Thank  God,"  said  Wolfe.  «  I  die  con- 
tent," and  almost  instantly  expired.  The 
French  commander,  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, mortally  wounded  in  the  same  bat- 
tle, died  thanking  God  that  he  should  not 
survive  the  defeat  of  the  French  aims. 
Quebec  was  taken  September  13,  1759. 
Wolfe  was  but  thirty  years  old.  A  mag- 
nificent monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  British  government  in 
Westminster  Abbey — for  England  cannot 
be  accused  of  being  ungrateful  when  for- 
tunate soldiers,  as  Marlborough,  Nelson 
and  Wellington  are  the  idols  of  their  coun- 
try. In  this  monument  the  names  of  the 
French  and  English  generals  are  united  in 
honor,  as  they  were  united  in  death, 
though  one  perished  in  the  arms  of  victo- 
ry, and  the  other  in  the  shadow  of  defeat. 
The  <  ity  of  Quebec  is,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed, divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 

The  old  town  lies  wholly 
without  the  walls,   and  its 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty  and 
irregular,  reminding  one  very 
strongly  of  portions  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  Scot- 
land.   The  asctnt  from  the 
lower  to   the   upper  town, 
which  crosses  the  lines  of  for- 
tification,   is   by  flights  ot 
steps.     The  traveller,  on 
landing  in  the  city,  finds  him- 
self in  the  lower  town,  with 
the    fortress,  grim  with  its 
threatening  batteries,  frown- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  him.  Winding  his 
way  through  the  narrow  and 
steep  streets  we  have  noticed, 
with  quaint,  antique  and  pic- 
turesque stone  buildings  on 
either  hand,  he  reaches  the  for- 
tified barrier,  and  enters  the 
upper  town  by  the  l'rescott 
gate,  shown  in  our  first  en- 
graving.    The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the 
city  will  here  strike  him  for- 
cibly.   There  is  a  passage- 
way for  carriages  through  tlie 
l'rescott  gate.   This,  and  the 
four  other  gates,  arc  constant- 
ly guarded  by  sentries  night 
a. id  day.  This  military  prep- 
aration is  a  novelty  to  the 
iB^A  ^\        eyes  of  a  visitor  from  the 
States,  but  it  luu  monizes  with 
the  character  of  the  city,  and 
invests  it  with  a  peculiar  inter- 
est.   In  both  the  upper  and 
lower  town,  the  buildings  are 
entirely  of  stone,  and  many 
of  the  private  residences  in 
the  former,  as  well  us  all  the 
public  buildings,  are  roofed 
with  tin  plates,  which  send  a 
thousand  reflected  rays  in  the 
sunshine,  stumping  the  city 
with  a  peculiar  individuality. 
The  streets    are    paved  or 
macadamized,  and  are  well 
kept  and  clean.    The  most 
prominent  object  which  ar- 
rests the  attention    ot  the 
stranger,   after  his  passing 
through  the  l'rescott  gate,  are  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  which  are  on  the  right. 
The  walls  are  built  of  stone,  and  stand 
firmly,  though  the  interior  was  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  Our  second  view 
represents  the    market   squurc  and  the 
French  cathedral,  a  picturesque  and  prom- 
inent edifice,  which  cannot  tail  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  tine  stiueture.  Ibis 
square    is   in   tbe    highest   part  of  the 
city.  Opposite  the  church,  and  not  shown 
in  our  engraving,  are  the  Jesuit  barracks. 
The  court-house  is  a  plain,  neat  and  sub- 
stantial building,  not  unlike  many  of  our 
United  States  court-houses.  Passing 
through  the  city  to  the  St.  Louis  gate, 
we  emerge  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  scene  of"  Wolfe's  death  and  of  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  depicted  in  our  last 
i  ngraving.    This  monument  lieais  two 
inscriptions.    Tbat  on  the  western  side 
reads:  "Here  died  Wolfe,  victorious, 
September  13,  1759."    That  on  the  other 
sale  is  :  "  This  pillar  was  erected  by  the 
British  army  in  Canada,  A.  D.,  1844, 
His  Excellency,  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Benjamin  !>'  Urban,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H., 
K.  C.  T.,  etc.,  commandur  of  the  forces, 
to  replace  that  erected  by  Governor  Gen- 
eral Lord  Aylmcr,  G.  C.  B.,  in  1832, 
which  was  broken  and  defaced,  and  is  de- 
posited beneath."  Quebec  has  been  styled, 
and  very  appropriately,  the  Gibraltar  of 
America,  and  is  nearly  as  impregnab  e 
as  a  place  can  well  be,  though  "  nothing 
is  impossible  to  him  who  wills."  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  artificial  defences  of  this  natural 
stronghold,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  citadel  covers  an  area  of  forty  acres  ! 
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The  Hue  of  the  fortifications  stretches  near- 
ly across  the  peninsula,  and  all  the  works 
arc  constructed  on  the  hest  principle  and 
the  most  gigantic  scale.   The  public  build- 
ings, the  churches,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  cathedral  we  have  depicted,  are  ra- 
ther substantial  than  elegant.  Neatness 
and  solidity  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
private  residences.    The  whole  place  has 
an  old  world  air  about  it.   There  are  three 
nunneries  in  the  citv,  one  of  which,  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  is  a  hospital.    The  French 
college,  a  Catholic  institution,  enjoys  a 
high  repute.    It  has  a  principal,  professors 
of  theology,  rhetoric  and  mathematics, 
with  five  regents  for  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.   There  are  also  in  Quebec  a  royal 
grammar  school,  a  classical  academy,  a 
national  school,  and  a  number  of  private 
educational  institutions  for  both  sexes. 
The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advance  of 
Learning,  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the 
Public   City  Library  deserve  honorable 
mention.    There  are  some  manufactories 
in  Quebec;  many  fine  ships  have  been 
built  here,  and  the  community  is  flourish- 
ing and  industrious.     The   climate  is 
healthv,  although  the  inhabitants  are  sub- 
iect  to"  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  during 
the  year,  which  requires  care  in  the  article 
of  dress.    They  have,  in  fact,  Italian  sum- 
mers and  Russian  winters. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  early,  in 
winter,  closed  by  ice;  snow 
falls  to  a  great  depth,  and  the 
frost-spirit  asserts  its  empire 
for  many  months.  During 
the  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  is  sometimes 
almost  tropical.   A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is 
of  French  extraction,  and  this 
gives  a  lively  tone  to  society. 
The  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
French  descent,  whom  you 
meet  in  the  higher  circles  ot       •  • 
society,  are  even  more  polish- 
ed than  the  Parisians  of  the 
present  day.    They  have  pre- 
served the  social  traditions, 
the  usages  and  manners  of 
the  old  regime,  which  the  new 
school  of  the  revolution  and 
the  empire  extinguished  and 
replaced  in   France.  The 
manners  of  some  of  the  Ca-. 
nadian  ladies  lead  back  the 
imagination  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles  in  the  days  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  or  to  the  yet 
more  gallant  circles  of  pre- 
ceding reigns.    The  English 
in  Quebec  are  a  high-toned 
and  substantial  people,  and 
certainly  nowhere  in  British 
America  is  better  society  to 
be  met  witli  than  in  this  pic- 
turesque northern  capital. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  quite 
extensive,  and  it  enjoys  great 
business  facilities.  Vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage  can 
reach  the  quays.   The  harbor, 
which  lies  between  the  city 
and  the  island  ot  New  Or- 
leans, is  very  large  and  com- 
modious.    McCulIoch  says 
that  Quebec  "  engrosses  al- 
most the  entire  trade  of  the 
province  with    the  mother 
country,  the  West  Indies,  etc., 
and  is  annually  resorted  to 
by  vast   numbers  of  immi- 
grants who  partly  settle  in 
Canada,  but  mostly  re-emi- 
grate to  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  regular  intercourse,  by  means  ot 
steamers,  with  Montreal,  and  other  ports 
higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Hali- 
fax and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Still, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concern- 
ed, the  trade  with  Canada  and  Quebec  is 
wholly  forced  and  factitious,  and  is  not  a 
scource  of  profit,  but  the  reverse."  We 
have  thus  sketched  rapidly  some  of  the 
irincipal  features  of  this  interesting  city 
t  receives  annually  many  visitors  from 
the  United  States,  but  not  near  so  many 
as  it  would  were  its  attractions  known. 
No  tourist  to  the  north,  with  a  little  time 
at  his  disposal,  should  fail  to  visit  Quebec. 
Those  who  are  projecting  a  foreign  tour, 
and  wish  for  a  foretaste  of  foreign 'travel, 
cannot  do  better  than  to  cross  the  line, 
and  climb  the  streets  of  the  great  Canadian 
city.    Within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance ot  Boston  and  New  York — close  at 
hand  if  we  reckon  only  time — they  may 
place  themselves  in  a  loca'ity  wh  ch  will 
possess  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  of  a 
diametrical  contrast  to  familiar  scenes. 
The  view  of  Cape  Diamond  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  alone  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  journ jy.    The  environs  of 
Quebec,  too,  are  quite  inviting  and  pic- 
turesque.   Here  you  see  villages  almost 
wholly  French,  and  buildings  which  exact- 
ly resemble  those  in  the  rural  districts  of 
France ;  barns  thatched  with  straw ;  strange 
farming  implements,  and,  above  all,  a  peo- 
ple who  do  not  speak  EnglUh,  but  use  a 
dialect  of  the  musical  language  of  la  B-'llc 
France.    Quebec  and  its  environs  are  very 
gay  in  winter,  hut  one  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  nerve  to  encounter  the  climate. 
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THE  FRENCH  LOAN. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  masse 
the  French  people  subscribe  to  the  national 
loans  asked  for  by  the  emperor  is  remark- 
able, though  unmistakably  characteristic. 
As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
how  these  loans  are  raised,  we  copy,  from 
the  letter  of  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  plan  adopted  for  a  similar  ob- 
ject on  a  former  occasion  : — "  On  that  oc- 
casion, persons  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the 
loan  were  furnished  with  tickets,  one  only 
to  each  individual,  and  were  obliged  to 
/hire  queue,  that  is,  form  a  line,  and  wait 
their  turns  at  the  offices  of  subscription. 
They  began  to  collect  as  early  as  four 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  during  the  interval,  un- 
til the  books  were  opened,  a  brisk  trade  in 
places  was  driven.  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  advance  places  in  the  queue. 
Stopping  a  few  hours  at  Havre,  about 
three  months  since,  on  my  way  to  Paris,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
French  gentleman  on  various  topics,  and 
among  others,  the  last  loan.  He  told  me 
that  when  the  books  were  opened  at  Havre, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness  of  all 
classes,  and  particularly  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  secure  a  place  upon  the  regis- 
ter. Mechanics,  servant  girls,  beggars, 
sour,  at  least,  in  appearance,  were  seen  in 
the  long  queue,  waiting  their  turns,  with 
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their  little  heaps  ol  coin,  not  always  so 
very  little  either,  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs, 
stockings  and  rags  of  every  description. 
Joy  was  depicted  upon  every  one  who 
secured  a  place  on  the  'big  book,' while 
those  who  were  excluded,  from  the  excess 
of  the  offers  over  the  demands  of  loan, 
retired  homeward  with  sad  faces,  as  if 
from  the  obsequies  of  a  near  relative. 
This  system  of  popular  loans  is  the  grand 
coup-d'e'tnt  of  Napoleon  III.  It  has  opened 
for  its  treasury  resources  perfectly  inex- 
haustible, while  it  has  attached  the  masses 
of  the  nation  to  his  government,  by  the 
s  longest  of  all  tics— those  of  pecuniary 
i  itcrest.  It  will  be  difficult  to  overthrow 
a  government  which  has  its  guarantee  in 
t'le  purses  of  the  million;  and  even  should 
another  dynasty  succeed  that  of  Napoleon, 
t  ie  loans  will  still  be  an  element  of  sta- 
bility, since  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
government  would  necessarily  be  the  rati- 
fication of  the  public  debt.  Napoleon  III. 
has,  therefore,  done  an  invaluable  service, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  France,  to  all 
future  time.  In  this  instance  a  nations] 
debt  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  national 
blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  interests  the  en- 
tire nation  in  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  its  government."  This  event  is  a  most 
important  one,  in  several  points  of  view. 
It  shows  how  abundant  the  resources  of 
France  are ;  and  it  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  French  people  not  only  tacitly  acquiesce 
in  the  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  that  they 
a  e  ready  to  sustain  his  throne.  For  a  long 
period— so  long,  at  least,  as  Louis  lives 
and  governs  wisely  (and  it  is  his  interest 
to  do  the  latter),  the  internal  prosperity  of 
France  will  be  undisturbed  by  revolutions. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
'TIS  THE  LAST  KAY  OF  SIKSHINE. 

DT    WILLIAM    B.  LIART. 

!Tis  the  last  ray  of  sunshine 

That  peeps  o'er  the  hills, 
That  sadly  entwineth 

The  hearts  that  it  chills. 
No  red  light  is  streaming, 

No  bright  beam  ia  nigh, 
To  cheer  up  the  sad  heart, 

Or  weep  for  its  sigh. 

And  darkness  is  coming 

To  sadden  the  heart, 
The  sunbeams  have  vanished, 

'Tis  time  to  depart. 
And  soon  it  will  leave  thee 

In  sorrow  and  pain ; 
That  l;tst  ray  of  sunshine 

Shall  ne'er  beam  again. 

And  thou  shalt  soon  follow 

That  bright  beaming  ray, 
As  the  flowers  of  spring-tiino 

That  live  for  a  day. 
Prepare  thyself,  then, 

That  no  darkness  or  gloom 
May  encounter  thy  footsteps 

When  thou  meetest  thy  doom. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

TREASURE  TROVE: 

— on, — 

THE    GOLDEN   GATE  OPENED. 

BT  den:  pekley  poore. 
*'  To-sionnow  we  shall  land." 

A  joyous  announcement  to  any  tempest-tossed  mortal,  hut  it 
•was  especially  so  to  Col.  Stevenson  and  his  command,  after  a 
tedious  passage  from  New  York  to  the  then  rarely  visited  shores 
of  California.  Enlisted  in  the  "  Kin pirc  city,"  the  regiment  em- 
braced nearly  every  variety  of  character,  which  the  long  passage 
around  Cape  Horn  had  fully  exhibited.  A  few,  too  indolent  for 
the  toils  of  an  honest  livelihood,  had  evidently  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  hope  of  an  easy  vagabondage  ;  others,  fond  of  daring  ad- 
venture, exulted  at  the  exciting  prospect  of  stirring  life,  free  from 
the  restraints  of  civilization  ;  and  many,  very  many,  had  joined  the 
regiment,  because  to  them  any  position  in  a  strange  land  was 
preferable  to  their  home-existence. 

Charles  Kynard  was  one  of  this  latter  class.  A  graduate  of 
Columbia  College,  he  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  city  with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  Clients  multi- 
plied, and  he  would  soon  have  amassed  a  fortune,  had  he  not  met 
with  a  young  lady  of  Brooklyn,  who  awakened  emotions  previ- 
ously unknown.  She  reciprocated  his  affection,  and  they  soon 
loved  with  that  indescribable  attachment,  born  in  the  heart,  in- 
effaceable as  it  is  engrossing.  A  beautiful,  accomplished,  true- 
souled  girl  was  Fannie  Raymond,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  hope 
that  her  wealthy  father  would  give  her  hand  to  a  young  lawyer, 
so  Charles  persuaded  her  to  take  that  fatal  step,  a  clandestine 
marriage.  As  they  had  expected,  Mr.  Raymond  refused  to  see 
his  daughter  or  her  husband,  but  the  young  couple,  buoyant  with 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  were  none  the  less  happy.  Charles 
leased  a  handsome  house,  where  he  was  so  petted  by  his  bride, 
that  his  clients  soon  began  to  grumble  at  his  absence  from  his 
business.    'What  cared  he,  if  Fannie  smiled  ! 

Months  glided  away  in  happiness  ;  nor  can  any  day  dreamer,  in 
his  most  gorgeous  dream  of  happiness,  vision  purer  felicity  than 
theirs.  But  when  New  Year's  day  arrived,  bills  came  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  Charles  Kynard  started  from  his  delirium  of  enjoy- 
ment into  stem  sanity.    The  dream  was  dissolved  ! 

Removing  into  a  smaller  house,  Charles  Kynard  hoped  to 
weather  the  storm  of  debt.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  ho  essayed, 
for  usurious  interests,  with  Shylock-like  lawyer's  fees,  swallowed 
up  his  earnings,  and  fettered  his  progress.  He  was  a  father ;  he 
possessed  that  trinitarian  poetry  of  existence — a  wife,  a  child  and 
a  home.  His  son  was  tho  incarnation,  the  embodiment  of  the 
the  heart  thoughts  of  himself  and  wife — the  ideal  affection  of  two 
wedded  hearts  wrought  into  palpable  life — but  soon,  father  wife, 
and  son  wanted  food  1 

Sitting  down  in  his  now  clientless  office,  he  addressed  letters  to 
those  on  whose  friendship  he  had  claims,  which  he  fancied  would 
not  he  despised ;  but  the  responses  showed  him  that  there  is  little 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  friends.  One  was  in  difficulties  him- 
self, another  had  nothing  to  spare,  another  advised  prudence,  an- 
other abused  his  wife's  father,  but  no  one  gave  him  a  copper. 
They  all  told  the  same  plausible,  lying  talc,  and  but  added  to 
Kynard's  humiliation.  As  to  Mr.  Raymond,  he  was  a  miser. 
There  are  fewer  misers,  as  there  are  fewer  hypocrites  in  the  world, 
than  people  generally  believe.  Yet  there  are  misers — men  whose 
boing  is  buried  in  money,  who  have  no  pulse  of  love,  no  aspirations 
of  religion,  save  for  gold.  Such  was  Mr.  Raymond,  director  in 
mauv  boards,  yet  deaf  to  the  cry  of  destitution  from  his  son-in-law. 

At  last,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Charles  Kynard  went  out  early 
in  the  morning,  determined  to  throw  himself  into  the  broad  tide  of 
the  Hudson  from  Castle  Garden.  Providentially,  there  was  a 
boat  load  of  recruits  embarking  from  the  Battery  Bridge,  on  their 
way  to  California,  where  they  were  to  serve  "  until  the  close  of  tho 
war,"  and  the  sergeant  jestingly  asked  him  to  enlist.  Without  a 
moment's  thought,  he  seized  at  this  offer  of  expatriation.  An 
hour  afterwards  he  was  on  board  the  ship,  where  he  enlisted  as 


Charles  Clark;  then  wrote  his  wife  a  sad  letter  of  farewell,  care- 
fully concealing  his  new  position  and  his  destination.  He  also 
wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  Mr.  Raymond,  commanding  him  to  take 
his  daughter  home,  which  the  hard-hearted  miser  did,  when  he 
found  Kynard  had  really  gone  "  to  parts  unknown."  Poor  Fan- 
nie !  She  had  known  her  husband's  troubles,  and  the  only  conso- 
lation was  the  consciousness  that  he  had  ever  loved  her.  Alas ! 
some  may  underrate  the  power  of  money,  others  may  affect  to 
despite  it,  but  human  happiness  is  too  often  dependent  upon  it. 
Here  were  two  fond  hearts  severed,  and  from  no  fault  of  theirs. 

Kducation  (no  thanks  to  our  legislative  jurists)  cannot  be  levied 
upon,  and  tho  accomplishments  of  "  Clark  "  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  colonel,  who  appointed  him  sergeant  quarter-mas- 
ter. This  removed  him  from  the  degrading  duties  to  which  a  pri- 
vate soldier  is  subject,  and  by  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  not  only  won  the  confidence,  but  the  esteem  of  his  supe- 
riors. Of  course,  the  barrier  of  rank  remained  between  them,  yet 
they  saw  his  mental  ability,  and  gave  him  free  access  to  their 
libraries.  A  good  classical  scholar,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
books  to  master  the  Spanish  language,  and  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  strange  land  whither  they  were  bound. 

"  Nuvarctte's  Digest  of  Spanish  Discoveries  "  had  been  present- 
ed to  Colonel  Stevenson  by  some  kind  friend,  and  the  sad-hearted 
soldier  read  with  interest  of  those  daring  followers  of  Columbus 
to  the  new  world.  Some  sought  the  famed  fountain  of  "  Bayuca," 
which  gave  perpetual  youth  to  those  who  bathed  in  it;  othcis 
wished  to  discover  the  famed  "  Cibola,"  where  tho  houses  were 
roofed  with  plates  of  gold.  Nor  was  there  a  more  interesting 
reeord  in  the  narratives  of  these  "  conquudistorcs,"  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  setting  sun  in  quest  of  "  Kl  Dorado,"  than  that  of  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  the  first  Kuropean  who  ascended  the  Pacific 
coast.  "  Ah,  me,"  murmured  Kynard  (or  rather  Clark)  to  himself 
as  he  closed  the  work,  "  would  that  I  was  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  discovering  mines  of  wealth,  wherewith  I  could  return  to  those 
I  love." 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  land,"  said  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  as 
Point  Lobos  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  soon  they  hailed  a 
coaster,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information.  The  frightened 
Californian  lowered  his  "  dug-out,"  and  came  on  board,  but  no 
one  could  converse  with  him,  until  "  Clark  "  made  practical  use  of 
his  Spanish  studies.  All  were  delighted,  for  they  learned  they 
could  land  without  opposition.  Once  on  shore,  with  their  cannon 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  all  Mexico  might  attack  them,  if 
agreeable. 

"That  'Clark'  is  a  valuable  man,"  remarked  Col.  Stevenson 
that  day  at  dinner,  "  but  he  appears  sadly  depressed  at  times." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Captain   ,  "  probably  some  love  affair." 

Poor  fellow,  he  himself  had  left  New  York  because  an  avaricious 
brother-in-law  refused  lo  aid  him  in  business  transactions,  and 
thus  threw  him  into  insolvency.  A  few  months,  and  he  was  buried 
at  Los  Angelos,  leaving  his  widow  to  mourn  his  loss  until  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave. 

Morning  came,  and  as  the  vessel  passed  through  the  strait 
known  as  the  "Golden  Gate,"  little  did  the  volunteers  dream  that 
to  them  it  would  prove  a  golden  gate  indeed.  Indeed,  they  were 
almost  sadly  displeased  at  the  scene  of  desolation  around  them. 
San  Francisco  was  then  the  small  hide-trading  "  adobe  "  village 
of  Yerba  Buena,  nestled  in  at  the  base  of  the  sand  hills,  which 
looked  very  unlike  the  "  land  of  promise  "  so  poetically  described 
by  their  recruiting  officers  in  New  York.  There  was  not  much 
time  for  reflection,  however,  as  the  large  armament  had  to  be 
landed.  "  Clark's  "  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  invaluable,  not 
only  to  the  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  but  to  Colonel  Mason,  of 
the  regular  army,  who  commanded  that  military  district. 

When  General  Kearney  came,  as  governor  of  the  new  territory, 
he  found  "  Clark  "  tho  most  useful  man  in  his  government.  Nomi- 
nally stationing  him  under  Major  Hard ie,  at  the  old  "Presidio 
Barracks,"  General  Kearney  employed  him  as  a  confidential  mes- 
senger, sending  him  in  various  directions  with  his  orders.  These 
journeys  led  the  exile  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin,  where  gorgeous  wild  flowers  were  generated 
in  a  soil  of  virgin  richness,  unturned  as  yet  by  the  bright  plough- 
share. Sometimes  his  path  would  wind  along  the  slope  of  a  broad 
hill  scatteringly  decked  with  tall  pines  of  exquisite  symmetry, 
and  then  he  would  descend  into  a  ravine  so  densely  wooded  that 
he  would  at  every  moment  expect  to  see  a  grizzly  bear  peer  from 
the  matted  undergrowth.  Then,  at  a  dirty  "  ranchcria,"  he  would 
enjoy  the  hospitable  feast  of  beef-ribs,  "  tortillus  "  und  "  frijoles." 

The  "  Missions  "  were  "Clark's"  favorite  resting-places,  and 
often  did  he  think  of  those  days  when  around  them  were  gathered 
happy  communities  of  Indians,  rescued  by  the  priests  from  savage 
debasement.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  old  California  when  the  Span- 
ish government,  longing  to  finger  the  profits,  sent  out  to  those 
Missions  "  gonerbadores,"  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  chief  author- 
ity in  matters  temporal,  while  the  good  "  padres"  were  restricted 
to  spiritual  affairs.  The  poor  neophytes  were  soon  driven  back  into 
barbarism,  leaving  only  the  ruined  Missions,  and  their  traditions, 
to  tell  of  their  prosperous  days.  Falling  in  the  social  scale,  their 
half  naked  descendants  subsisted  upon  the  roots  dug  from  the  soil 
replete  with  treasure  of  which  they  knew  notliing,  and  which 
would  have  been  valueless  to  them  had  they  known  of  its  existence. 

Months  passed  away,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  "  Clark"  was 
somewhat  indisposed.  The  surgeon  at  the  "  Presidio  "  reported 
that  he  needed  rest,  and  Colonel  Mason  ordered  him  to  "  Sutter's 
Fort,"  to  take  command  of  a  detachment  stationed  there,  the  offi- 
cer having  been  sent  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  Sonoma. 
This  fort  was  the  home  of  Captain  Sutter,  a  brave  Swiss,  who  had 
obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  from  Alvarado,  the  then  Mexican 
governor.  His  stronghold  was  constructed  of  brick,  with  towers 
and  batteries,  mounted  with  cannon  purchased  from  hide-gathering 


vessels  from  Yankee  hind.  Martial  law  prevailed,  and  about  two 
hundred  Indians  were  regularly  at  work. 

Captain  Sutter  took  a  great  fancy  to  "  Clark,"  and  one  day  in- 
sisted on  his  joining  him  in  a  trip  up  the  hills  to  inspect  a  new 
saw-mill  at  Coloma.  It  had  been  built  by  a  Mr.  Marshall,  but  diii 
not  work  over  well,  as  the  "  race  "  was  too  contracted.  To  enlarge 
its  capacity  the  water  was  let  directly  into  it,  and  as  "  Clark  "  was 
examining  the  action  of  the  current,  he  diseovercd  something  glis 
ttning  in  the  mud.  What  could  it  be  ?  Catching  up  a  Intuitu 
of  mud,  he  washed  out  several  of  the  shining  lumps.    "  Enrcka  l" 

The  honest  Swiss  and  his  enterprising  millwright  at  first  thought 
the  sergeant  quarter-master  was  mad,  but  he  soon  convinced  them 
that  it  was  gold — that  the  whole  soil  teemed  with  the  coveted  ore. 

"  My  good  friend,"  exclaimed  Sutter,  '*  you  shall  have  one  half." 

"  Stop,"  said  Marshall,  "  don't  say  a  word  about  it  till  I  get 
Col.  Sutter's  grist-mill  done.  If  there's  gold  to  be  got  for  the 
digging,  men  wont  build  water-wheels  at  eight  reals  a  day." 

When  they  reached  the  fort  that  night,  "  Clark  "  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  commanding  officer,  enclosing  him,  as  a  mark  of  ap- 
proval for  good  conduct,  ten  town  lots  in  "  Yerba  Buena."  These, 
Kynard  at  once  saw  would  be  valuable  if  a  portion  of  California 
turned  out  to  be  a  succession  of  caves  of  Aladdin,  and  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  he  forwarded  his  real  name,  that  his  title  might  be  duly 
recorded  by  the  alcalde.  That  night  he  dreamed  that  he  had 
erected  a  fort  upon  these  lots,  into  which  he  was  wheeling  lumps 
of  gold,  while  his  wife  kept  watch  at  tho  door.  His  wife  1  Alas, 
when  he  awoke  and  found  it  a  dream  I 

"  Is  Sergeant  Kynard  here  V  asked  a  keen,  legal  looking  man, 
as  he  alighted  one  night  at  the  fort. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  replied  Charles  Kynard. 

"  You  own  ten  lots  of  lund  in  San  Francisco,  I  believe  ?" 

"  I  do — ten  lots." 

"  Will  you  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  them  I" 
Ten  thousand  dollars!  Half  of  that  sum  would  have  relieved 
him  from  all  his  pecuniary  difficulties  in  New  York,  and  have  kept 
him  along  swimmingly.  Now  it  was,  as  it  were,  thrown  at  him. 
But  the  thought  then  struck  him,  that  if  the  lots  were  not  of  im- 
mense value,  so  high  an  offer  would  not  have  been  made.  Tho 
would-be  purchaser  saw  his  hesitation,  and  eagerly  exclaimed  i 
"  Say  fifteen  thousand,  then." 

But  Kynard  would  not  sell  until  he  had  seen  them,  and  as  in 
addition  to  his  military  duties  he  was  making  an  average  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  a  day,  he  determined  to  keep  along  where  ho 
was.  One  by  one,  he  saw  his  old  companions  pass  on  to  the  dig- 
gings, having  deserted  in  their  thirst  for  gold,  and  he  had  but  few 
comrades  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  by  "De- 
partment Order,  No.  50,"  dated  August  7,  1848. 

Kynard  was  again  free  ;  not  only  free,  but  wealthy.  On  visiting 
San  Francisco,  he  found  that  his  lots  were  in  the  very  heart  of  tho 
embryo  city,  and  soon  disposed  of  them  at  ten-fold  what  was  first 
offered  him  for  them.  His  ambition  was  gratified,  but  his  heart 
yearned  for  home. 

In  1849,  Charles  Kynard,  Ksq.,  was  one  of  the  passengers  in  the 
"  California,"  homeward  bound.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  ho  found 
an  old  Brooklyn  acquaintance  acting  as  purser  of  the  steamer, 
who  greeted  him  as  one  risen  from  the  tomb. 

"  Why,  Kynard,  is  that  you  ?  AVe  have  all  thought  you  dead, 
man,  since  your  pretty  wife  came  back  to  her  father,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  Why,  I  saw  her  in  widow's  weeds  not  a  month 
since,  and  well  did  they  become  her." 

A  few  days  more,  and  the  impatient  Kynard  saw  with  delight 
the  well-remembered  scenery  of  the  "  Narrows." 

"Any  news?"  he  inquired  of  the  purser,  who  was  perusing  tho 
"  Herald  "  of  the  day  previous. 

"Not  much — yes,  there  is,  though.  [He  reads. 1  '  Stocks  arc 
down ;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Junction  Trunk  Railroad  has 
cleared  out,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  Jacob  Raymond,  Esq.,  is 
likely  to  be  a  loser.'    That's  your  father-in-law,  Kynard." 

About  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  bearded  and  whiskered  indi- 
vidual, carrying  a  heavy  carpet-bag,  entered  the  broker's  office  of 
Mr.  Raymond.  The  old  gentleman  was  conversing  with  a  well- 
known  notary  public,  who  said  : 

"  I  must  protest  the  notes,  then.    Yet  I  dislike  to  do  it." 

"And  I,"  replied  Raymond,  " sec  a  life-toil  swept  away.  Six 
thousand  dollars  would  pay  these  notes ;  but  these  newspaper  re- 
ports have  so  destroyed  confidence,  that  I  don't  believe  a  man  in 
Wall  Street  would  lend  me  a  tenth  of  that  sum." 

"  I  will— the  whole  of  it !"  coolly  remarked  the  stranger. 

"  And  who  are  you  !"  exclaimed  the  notary. 

"  Charles  Kynard,  Mr.  Raymond's  son-in-law." 

"No  jesting,"  sharply  replied  the  notary.  "  I  know  your  cir- 
cumstances, for  I  have  protested  your  paper." 

"  Begone,"  said  the  angry  broker.    "  I  had — " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Kynard,  "  you  had  no  such  hopes,  any 
more  than  you  had  of  having  me  enter  with  this  load  of  pure  gold. 
Take  it  for  my  wife's  board  bill.    I  have  more  in  the  steamer." 

Kre  the  sun  had  set,  as  Fannie  Kynard  was  gazing  vacantly 
from  the  window  of  her  father's  house,  not  even  heeding  the  prattle 
of  her  son,  who  sat  playing  with  some  pewter  soldiers  at  a  table, 
she  saw  the  old  gentleman  approach,  accompanied  by  a  commonly 
dressed  man,  who  had  a  wilderness  of  whiskers  masking  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  while  a  slouched  hat  concealed  his  eyes.  She 
feared  ho  had  come  home,  as  she  had  seen  her  husband,  in  charge 
of  a  deputy  sheriff.  The  door  opened.  Sho  could  not  raise  her 
eyes,  but  soon  she  heard  a  well-remembered  voice  exclaim,  "  Fan- 
nie !  my  own  Fannie  I"  And  she  was  folded  to  the  heart  of  her 
long  lost  husband.  With  softened,  yet  joyful  hearts,  their  days 
have  since  been  passed  in  domestic  enjoyment,  consecrated  by  the 
blessings  of  the  poor,  who  have  received  a  goodly  share  of  the 
wealth  brought  home  by  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California. 
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THE  MIDDLESEX  CANAL. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DtJRIYAGE. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  has  "gin  eout" — "snaked  out"  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  expression.  Where  late  a  tranquil  water- 
course reflected  iu  its  polished  mirror  the  green  banks,  the  over- 
arching foliage,  the  light  bridges,  the  rustic  farm-houses,  all  the 
magical  incidents  of  summer  scenery ;  or,  in  winter,  a  bright  ser- 
pentine belt  of  steel  sustained  a  thousand  gay  forms  of  skaters, 
skimming  along  with  the  rapidity  of  swallows,  there  is  only  a  dull 
gravelly  or  sandy  furrow,  like  the  dry  moat  of  some  abandoned 
fortress  of  the  olden  time.  The  Moorish  arch  on  the  Brooks  es- 
tate, at  Medford,  no  longer  sees  its  inverted  counterpart  below. 
The  useless  locks  stand  gray  and  dry  at  intervals  along  the  route. 
The  good  old  Middlesex  Canal,  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  its  day, 
that  respectable  line  of  communication  between  Boston  and  Low- 
ell, is  no  more.  It  was  too  slow  for  this  fast  age,  and  it  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  And  it  has  been  suffered  to 
die 

"  Without  tho  meed  of  one  melodious  tear." 

There  are  no  water-nymphs  in  America,  no  stromkerls  or  boys 
of  tho  stream,  else  the  sacrilege  might  have  been  bewailed  in 
strains  of  touching  melody.  We  arc  not  sure,  however,  that  any 
spirits  were  ever  appropriated  to  canals.  They  were  the  invention 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  pets  of  the  Dutch — and  who  ever  heard 
of  a  Chinese  or  Dutch  water-nymph  or  fairy? 

Very  pleasant  was  voyaging  on  tho  Middlesex  Canal  in  the 
olden  time,  in  fine  weather.  Your  progress  was  slow,  but  it  was 
sure.  Threa  miles  an  hour  was  about  the  maximum.  It  was  a 
good  day's  work  to  go  from  Boston  to  Lowell.  You  embarked  at 
Charlcstown  in  a  trim-built  barge  with  a  very  comfortable  cabin 
occupying  near  all  the  length  of  the  craft  inboard,  drawn  by  two 
horses  harnessed  tandem.  At  tho  very  outside  you  entered  a 
lock.  The  gates  enclosed  you  in  a  damp  wooden  receptacle,  and 
you  seemed  to  bo  hopelessly  lost  to  society  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mouldy  chest.  But  right  ahead  of  you  the  water  came  sizzling 
and  streaming  down  from  above,  and  you  gradually  found  your- 
self rising  in  the  world,  finally  coming  up  to  quite  a  respectable 
elevation.  Then  the  gates  swung  open  ;  the  horses  were  put  to, 
and  you  resumed  your  voyage.  Slowly  moved  the  laden  boat 
through  the  still  water,  between  smiling  hedge-rows,  through 
patches  of  woodland,  under  low  bridges,  and  past  pleasant  villag- 
es, with  delicious  glimpses  all  along  of  charming,  romantic,  or 
pastoral  scenery.  Sometimes  the  canal  widened  into  a  miniature 
lake,  mirroring  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  bending  foliage 
of  the  surrounding  trees.  Ever  and  anon  a  "  sail  ahead  "  would 
appear  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  flat-boat,  laden  with  flour  or  lumber, 
or  the  produce  of  some  of  the  nascent  factories,  or  it  may  be  a 
huge  raft  of  timber  came  floating  down  with  two  or  three  mariners 
in  charge,  an  old  spavined  horse  dragging  the  establishment  along. 
Many  points  on  the  line  were  exceedingly  picturesque.  One,  in 
particular,  was  quite  charming — the  place  where  the  canal  skirted 
Horn  Pond  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  you  looked  down 
through  the  button-wood  trees  on  the  broad  expanse  of  water, 
with  its  little  wooded  islet  in  the  centre,  and  across  to  the  moun- 
tain that  guarded  and  guards,  like  a  giant  sentinel,  its  southern 
shores.  In  fact,  a  panorama  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  after  the 
fashion  of  Banvard's  Mississippi,  would  have  been  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting  exhibition. 

But  the  condition  of  this  pleasure  was  fine  weather.  To  em- 
bark on  the  "  raging  canawl,"  in  a  storm,  required  a  hardihood 
and  nerve  vouchsafed  to  few.  Then  furious  waves,  at  least  an 
inch  in  height,  disturbed  the  usually  placid  surface  of  the  water. 
Tho  little  ponds  into  which  the  canal  frequently  widened  realized 
the  descriptions  of  a  mud-puddle  in  a  thunder-storm,  to  be  found 
in  ancient  poetry.  Your  safety  depended  on  the  strength  of  the 
tow-rope,  the  skill  of  the  rider-boy,  the  docility  of  the  horses,  the 
vigor  of  the  mariner  with  the  setting-pole,  and  the  experience  and 
energy  of  tho  captain,  who  usually  managed  the  helm.  The  cap- 
tain, the  ruling  spirit  of  the  elements  combined  in  canal  voyaging, 
must  needs  be  an  "  ancient  mariner  "  of  unequivocal  force  of 
character.  Fabius  told  the  Roman  Senate — and  a  very  sensible 
gentleman  was  that  same  Fabius — that  any  of  the  sailors  could 
steer  in  pleasant  weather,  but  when  a  storm  had  arisen,  and  the 
deep  was  disturbed,  then  the  helm  required  a  strong  hand.  This 
was  emphatically  true  of  canal  navigation.  In  pleasant  weather, 
the  very  cabin  boy  could  steer ;  in  a  storm,  it  took  a  man,  and  he 
"  couldn't  hardly." 

We  never  saw  one  of  those  noble  canal-boats,  breasting  gallant- 
ly the  fury  of  a  summer  storm,  the  ripples  flashing  round  her 
bows,  the  cabin  windows  all  closed,  the  captain  in  his  "sou'west- 
er," standing  to  the  tiller  like  a  Trojan,  the  man  in  the  pea-jacket 
with  his  "  settin'-polc  "  well  "  for'ard,"  and  the  boy  bending  over 
the  neck  of  his  drenched  leader,  without  a  thrill  of  that  pleasure 
which  sublime  spectacles  awaken,  without  a  glow  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  the  contemplation  of  high  courage  imparts.  On 
went  the  gallant  boat.  It  mattered  not  that  the  dripping  branches 
sent  down  showers  of  rain  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  boy,  it 
mattered  not  if  there  was  a  perceptible  oscillation  in  the  boat — its 
progress  was  onward,  for  every  being  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, boy  on  horseback,  man  with  setting-pole,  "  cap'n  "  with 
helm,  felt  the  awful  responsibility  that  devolved  on  him.  The 
boats  generally  got  through  safely,  though  doubtless  some  were 
lost,  and  went  down  with  their  precious  burthen  to  tho  depth  of 
that  relentless  canal,  and  were  never  recovered  till  the  water  was 
drawn  off.  We  expect  some  thrilling  revelations  were  made  when 
the  heart  of  that  mysterious  canal  was  compelled  to  give  up  its 
hidden  secrets.  What  wealth  was  strewn  along  that  furrow  ! — 
lost  jacknives  embedded  in  the  sand — copper  coins  and  pistarcens 


— rings  from  the  fingers  of  careless  beauty,  lost  while  dallying 
witli  the  treacherous  wave  !  We  wonder  if  the  stockholders  will 
ever  recover  the  money  they  have  lost  in  it ! 

But  the  voyages  of  the  canal-boats  on  the  Middlesex,  though 
pursued  frequently  in  the  midst  of  storms,  had  this  alleviating 
feature — they  were  never  made  in  the  night.  That  horror,  at 
least,  was  spared  the  hardy  mariners.  When  darkness  covered 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  heaven  as  with  a  pall,  the  canal-boat  rode 
out  the  storm  either  at  Chelmsford  or  Boston,  with  both  bower 
and  stream  anchors  under  foot,  fast  grappling  in  the  mud,  a  stop- 
per on  the  tow-rope,  and  the  tiller  lashed  amidships.  There  was 
no  stove  on  board,  and  if  there  had  been,  the  funnel  would  have 
been  sent  down  and  housed.  Far  different  was  it  and  is  it  with 
the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York.  In  that  State,  where  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  human  life  characterizes  all  tho  modes  of  travelling,  the 
passenger  boats  continue  their  voyages  in  the  night  time.  The 
imagination  would  seem  to  recoil  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
night  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  lovers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible, 
a  local  poet,  whose  name,  though  not  his  verses,  is  unknown  to 
fame,  has  recorded  his  own  experience  in  strains  worthy  of  Fal- 
coner, and  which  have  already  become  classical.  They  arc  pro- 
bably familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  To  us  they  are  and  always 
were  as  thrilling  as  Campbell's  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic." 

Who  does  not  remember  the  perils  that  beset  the  bard  1 

u  Our  oil  it  soon  gave  out,  and  our  lamp?  they  gave  no  light, 
Our  horses  gave  a  stumble,  and  our  drivier  gave  a  squall, 
And  there  he  was  a  splashin1  in  that  raging  canawl." 

The  captain's  advice  to  "  cut  the  horses  loose,"  saved  the  boy's 
life.  The  captain  appeared  to  have  possessed  all  that  presence  of 
mind  we  have  stated  to  be  imperatively  necessary  in  his  position, 
but  that  "ministering  angel,"  woman,  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
craft  in  the  extreme  imminence  of  her  peril. 

"  The  rook  she  lent  the  steersman  a  portion  of  her  dress, 
Which  was  hoisted  on  a  setting-pole  in  token  of  distress, 
And  then  our  gallant  bowsman,  who  was  a  man  of  sense, 
lie  jumped  on  the  shore,  and  he  snubbed  her  to  a  fence." 

Thus  ended  the  perils  of  this  particular  voyage  on  the  "  raging 
canawl."  The  last  words  of  the  bard  contain  the  golden  rule  of 
navigation  on  these  dangerous  water-courses  : 

u  Now  would  you  learn  to  navigate  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather, 
You  must  closely  hug  the  tow-path,  lay  her  '  feather  to  feather;1 
And  if  the  night  is  dark,  so 's  you  cannot  see  the  track, 
You  must  call  the  drivier  down  and  tie  a  lantern  to  his  back." 

But  alas  !  these  golden  rules  can  never  more  be  put  in  practice 
on  the  Middlesex  Canal.  No  more  will  blooded  steeds  strike  fire 
from  the  Hints  upon  the  tow-path  in  their  fleet  career.  No  more 
will  the  boatman's  mellow  fish-horn  summon  the  lock-tender  to 
the  gates.  No  more  will  pleasant  greetings  be  exchanged  between 
raft  and  shore.  No  more  will  playful  boys  from  graceful  bridges 
drop  pebbles  on  the  heads  of  subjacent  mariners.  The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  are  dried  up.  Many  frogs  have  doubtless  per- 
ished for  want  of  water.  Many  pickerel,  and  perch,  and  bream, 
and  eels  have  died  a  cruel  and  unnatural  death,  and  the  race  of 
hardy,  fresh -water  mariners  have  been  driven  from  that  school  of 
American  seamanship,  the  best,  next  to  the  whale  fisheries,  that 
ever  existed. 

Tears  !  tears  ! — but  we  cannot  go  on.  The  subject  is  too  pain- 
ful.   Fuit  Ihon  I    The  Middlesex  Canal  is  no  more  1 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

KISSING  THE  BABY. 

BY  TIM  TIMMINS. 

One  would  certainly  have  said  that,  if  any  person's  lot  in  this 
world  was  fortunate,  it  was  thai  of  Mr.  Joshua  Potts.  A  man  of 
middle  age,  unmarried,  but  with  loads  of  nephews  and  nieces  that 
answered  the  purpose  of  children  in  every  respect,  except  entailing 
parental  responsibility — a  fortune,  certainly  not  colossal,  but  am- 
ply adequate  for  himself,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  "a  little  more, 
sometimes,  to  oblige  a  friend  ;"  these  alone  would  be,  in  them- 
selves, enough  to  captivate  any  man's  heart.  But  when  we  add 
to  this,  that  Mi-.  Potts  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  honorable  "  from  hav- 
ing actually  been  a  State  senator  in  former  years — that  he  had 
inherited  and  purchased  a  neat  little  store  of  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  valuables — that  he  possessed  a  lovely  little  place  on  the 
Connecticut,  and  that  he  was  a  superb  chess  and  whist  player  ; 
in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Potts  was  decidedly  to  be  envied. 

Yet  no  man  is  entirely  happy,  and  why  should  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Potts  be  exempted  from  the  category  of  ordinary  mortals  ?  This 
one  drawback  of  his  forms  moro  particularly  the  subject  of  tho 
following  story. 

Mr.  Potts,  though  dearly  loving  children,  had  an  objection  to 
kissing  babies.  He  would  play  with  them,  talk  with  them,  make 
them  presents,  do  anything  to  amuse  them,  and  flatter  their  pa- 
rents, but  kiss  them — this  he  stoutly  refused  to  do.  His  reasons 
we  will  not  give  here  ;  but  we  are  of  the  anti-baby  kissing  school 
oursclf,  and  if  called  upon  by  affectionate  mothers  for  the  reasons 
which  could  have  induced  Mr.  Potts  from  kissing  the  little  cherubs, 
we  shall  give  our  own,  which  probably  much  resemble  his. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  resolve  of  Mr.  Potts  would  not 
have  had  more  effect  than  to  draw  down  a  few  mild  execrations 
upon  his  head,  at  the  moment,  from  young  mothers,  and  that  a 
new  rattle  or  so  would  have  made  up  tho  affair  with  case.  The 
case,  however,  was  not  so,  and  we  will  proceed  to  show  how. 

Mr.  Potts  was  sitting  in  his  library,  one  morning  in  April,  when 
the  sky  was  not  perfectly  clear,  and  he,  therefore,  preferred  a  warm 
room  to  a  doubtful  out-of-doors  ramble,  when  a  carryall  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  a  portly  lady  got  out,  accompanied  by  a  gcntlo- 
man  in  tremendous  whiskers  ami  moustache.    This  latter  person- 


age proceeded  to  "  see  to  the  horse,"  while  his  lady  rang, 
asked  for  Mr.  Potts.    She  was  ushered  into  the  library,  and  it  then 
appeared  that  a  large  baby  constituted  a  part  of  her  travelling 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Potts  courteously  requested  her  to  be  seated.  She  complied 
after  a  deal  of  fussing  with  her  various  trappings,  and  began  her 
oration  as  follows  : 

"  Hon.  Joshua  Potts,  sir,  my  name  is  Matilda  Hobson.  My 
father  was  Mr.  Timothy  T.  Jenkins  ;  you  may  have  heard  of  him ; 
his  brother  was  in  the  Senate  two  years  before  you ;  married  a 
Wilkins — her  mother  was  a  Tomkins.  This  Mr.  Jenkins,  my  fa- 
ther, married  a  Perkins  ;  her  sister,  Amanda  Perkins,  was  rather 
celebrated  in  the  school-keeping  line ;  her  husband  was  a  Hodg- 
kins,"  (and  so  on,  as  any  gentleman,  whose  female  acquaintances 
have  a  turn  for  genealogy,  can  well  understand) ;  "but,  to  como 
to  the  point,  about  two  years  ago,  as  I  was  travelling  in  Greenfield 
with  my  sister — she  afterwards  married  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Water- 
ville, — I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Henry  Hobson,  who  won  my  young 
heart,"  (here  her  handkerchief  went  up  to  her  eyes),  "  married  me, 
and  we  emigrated  to  California.  In  a  short  time  this  sweet  babe 
was  born.  The  mines  failed  ;  our  little  all  was  seized  by  bandits. 
My  husband  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and  I  hastened  to 
you,  my  husband's  early  friend,  to  seek  for  suceor-rr."  Here  sho 
fell  at  Mr.  Potts's  feet,  thereby  considerably  discomposing  her 
progeny. 

"  My  friend  V 

"  Yes — at  least  his  father,  John  A.  Hobson,  who  married  a 
Dodson,  was  your  friend." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  certainly  knew  Mr.  Hobson,  but  not  intimately. 
I  cannot  see  that  your  husband  has  any  claim  upon  me." 

"  Perhaps  not  as  the  world  judge  ;  but  can  you  look  in  the  faco 
of  his  innocent  offspring  and  refuse  assistance  %"  and  the  worthy 
lady  ran  on,  holding  up  a  remarkably  healthy  baby. 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  parenthetically,  "  I 
don't  kiss  babies." 

"  You  reject,  then,  my  last  plea ;  you  refuse  to  look  upon  tho 
sweet  face  of  a  helpless  child  ;  then  I  spurn  you,  and  despise  you. 
I  want  not  your  assistance !"  And  her  husband  entering  at  this 
moment,  Mrs.  Hobson  poured  forth  a  terrible  tirade  against  Mr. 
Potts,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Hobson  being  quite  as  incensed  as 
his  wife,  and  leaving  the  house,  with  the  expression  : 

"  Your  kindred  and  mine  shall  know  your  hard-heartcdness." 

Till  then,  Mr.  Potts  had  never  thought  of  a  certain  mortgage 
which  Hobson  held  over  him,  the  foreelosal  of  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  delay,  but  which,  he  was  afraid,  this  contretemps  would 
hasten.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  call  back  the  Californians, 
and  bring  them  over  with  a  conside  rable  sum  not  to  tell.  His  dis- 
gust was  still  farther  increased  by  the  fact  that,  meeting  Mr.  Hob- 
son some  time  after,  Mr.  Hobson  told  him  that  an  impostor  and 
his  wife  had  been  going  the  rounds,  assuming  the  name  of  Hob- 
son, and  telling  of  a  story  of  distresses  in  California. 

Here  was  a  blow.  Mr.  Potts  reflected  that  had  he  kissed  tho 
baby,  such  a  storm  would  not  probably  have  been  excited,  bis 
fears  not  been  aroused,  and  he  could  have  got  oft'  from  giving  any- 
thing, or  only  a  moderate  sum  at  most.  But  his  foible  brought 
him  afterwards  into  more  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Potts  was  staying  in  New  York,  once  on  a  visit,  when  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  with  a  baby,  walked  down,  one  morning,  in- 
to the  parlor  of  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying.  Mr.  Potts  fell 
into  some  conversation  with  the  lady,  in  consequence  of  sitting 
next  to  her  at  dinner,  and  the  baby  naturally  formed  a  part  of  the 
conversation.  The  child  was  apparently  used  to  kissing,  and 
Potts,  perceiving  the  lips  approaching  his,  and  entirely  forgetting 
his  late  experience,  motioned  the  baby  away.  His  hand  moved  a 
little  farther  than  he  meant,  and  the  baby's  head  and  his  hand 
both  hit  the  lady.  Potts  was  apologizing  for  and  laughing  at  tho 
occurrence,  when  the  appearance  of  the  lady's  face,  of  compassion 
for  the  screaming  child,  and  horror  with  which  she  regarded  him, 
induced  him  to  think  that  something  was  the  matter,  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  hearing  her  scream  "  Al — frcd  1" 

The  husband  advanced — evidently  a  Southerner. 

"  Alfred,"  said  she,  "  will  you  permit  your  wife  and  child  to  bo 
insulted — nay,  even  struck  ?  Instantly  demand  satisfaction  from 
this  man !" 

"  Who  arc  you,  sir?"  said  the  Southerner;  "or,  rather,  are  you 
a  gentleman  ? — if  so,  I  do  demand  satisfaction  ;  if  not,  beware  of 
my  wrath." 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,"  said  tho  innocent  Mr.  Potts, 
"  as  my  title  of  honorable  would  show ;  but,  really,  I  am  opposed 
to  duelling.    My  name  is  Joshua  Potts." 

"Joshua  Potts  ! — you  will  hear  from  me."  And  he  and  family 
sailed  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  days,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Potts  received  the  following 
letter : 

"  Sir, — I  understand,  from  my  son,  that  you  grossly  insulted 
him  and  his  wife  at  New  York,  lately,  and  refused  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. I  had  thought  to  recollect  you  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$100,000  in  my  will,  as  a  return  for  kindnesses  done  by  your  fa- 
ther to  me,  but  this  is  now  impossible,  llemembcr  that  such 
beings  still  exist  as  gentlemen  of  honor. 

"Charleston,  S.  C.  Alfred  K.  Percy." 

Here  was  another  blow  !  Mr.  Percy — from  whom  he  had  de- 
cided expectations — a  main-stay  gone — the  enmity  of  the  family, 
too!  Mr.  Potts  returned  home  a  wiser  man.  He  has  been  no- 
ticed frequently,  when  playing  with  babies,  to  gesticulate  vehe- 
mently with  his  lips  near  the  baby's  face — the  nearest  approach 
he  can  make  to  that,  the  want  of  which  has  cost  him  a  pretty 
penny — Kissing  the  Baby. 

The  first  step  to  .self-knowledge  is  self-distrust.  Nor  can  wc  at- 
tain to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  except  by  a  like  process. 
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.TAMES  RVSSELL  LOWELL,  THE  POET. 
[prom  a  p \guerrf.ottpe  bt  Whipple  at  black.] 
The  age  of  poetry  lias  not  yet  passed  away.  The 
shriek  of  the  steam-whistle,  the  thunder  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  din  of  factories,  the  roar  of  life  in  great 
cities  has  not  hushed  the  "  still  small  voice  '  that 
translates  the  music  of  nature,  that  syllables  the 
fall  of  waters,  the  song of  birds,  the  mute  eloquence, 
of  flower,  and  sky,  and  wave,  and  breeze,  that 
echoes  the  sighs  of  passionate  hearts,  and  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.    If  Willis 
ran-lv  wakes  the  lyre  now,  if  Dana's  harp  is  hashed, 
if  I'.Tcival  has  abandoned  poetry  for  science,  if  only 
at  long  intervals  Bryant  shows  that  the  divine  tire 
still  animates  his  soul,  if  1 1  a  1 1  e  ck , grown  peacefully 
old,  reposes  on  his  unfading  laurels,  if  the  lyre  of 
Hoffman  is  sadly  shatteied,  there  is  yet  no  dearth 
of  poetry  and  poets.    Longfellow,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  resources,  gladdens  us  with  frequent  songs, 
exquisite  works  of  art,  in  which  the  workmanship 
is  veiled  by  a  sweet  simplicity.    Head  follows  with 
those  delicate  pcncillings,  which  areas  graceful  and 
plowing  as  his  pictures;  and  Lowell,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  life,  affords  us  the  hope  of  many  a  golden  fruit 
of  his  matured  genius.    And  there  are  listeners  to 
this  minstrelsy.    These  songs  are  not  warbled  only 
to  the  echoes."  The  American  people,  thrifty,  ener- 
getic and  enterprising,  like  tlie  Scotch,  are,  like 
them,  passionately  fond  of  poetry.    Of  the  thou- 
sands of  newspapers,  dated  from  obscure  and  incon- 
siderable towns  in  this  country,  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  have  its  poet's  corner, — not  one  that  does 
not  publish  occasionally  some  original  piece  not  un- 
worthy  of  preservation.     And   these  published 
poems  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber written.    Of  course,  where  there  is  such  a  mul- 
titude of  verse  makers,  there  must  be  a  multitude 
of  verse-readers  ;  and  the  booksellers,  who  look  on 
poetry,  as  they  should,  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view,  will  all  tell  you  that  good  poetry  is  sure  of 
a  sale.    There  is,  therefore,  all  the  encouragement 
to  be  met  with  here  that  genius  need  demand.  The 
poet  of  to-day,  and  of  this  country,  commands  a 
respect  and  love  which  the  bards  of  other  times  and 
other  lands  never  experienced.    One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  thus  honored  in  our  day  and 
land,  is. Tames  Rnnonll  Lowell,  whose  portrait,  drawn 
for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Whipple  &  Black,  ac- 
companies the  present  sketch.    The  poet  is  the  son  of  the  He  v. 
Dr.  Lowell,  and  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1819.    He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University.    During  liis'eol- 
legiate  course,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  gave  any  public  proofs  of 
his  poetical  genius.    After  graduating,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  l  aw,  but  his  position  not  requiring  professional  exertion,  he  aban- 
doned its  practice,  after  a  brief  experience,  for  literary  pursuits. 
His  first  publication,  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  A  Year's  Life," 
was  issued  in  1841,  and  at  once  attracted  respectful  attention. 
If  it  had  some  of  the  faults  incidental  to  a  first  book  of  poems,  it 
had  also  a  degree  of  merit  unusu  il  in  a  m  liden  effort.    Some  of 
the  poems  needed  pruning  and  condensation,  it  is  true ;  but  there 
were  few  pages  that  did  not  contain  bold  and  original  ideas,  ami 
images  and  expressions  at  once  beautiful  and  forcible.    It  was 
evident  that  the  author  had  overleaped  a  wide  gulf  of  time  in  going 
back  for  a  model.    It  was  apparent  that  he 
was  enamored  of  Spenser  ami  those  stately 
and  vigorous  writers,  his  compeers,  who  were 
the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  era.    On  the 
whole,  this  book  was  full  of  golden  promise. 
After  an  interval  of  some  three  years,  it  was 
followed  by  another,  which  contained  some  of 
the  finest  poetry  its  author  has  ever  written. 
The  "  Legend  of  Brittany,"  embraced  in  this 
collection,  more  than  justified  the  warmest 
expectations  ot  tlu;  author's  friends.    It  is 
Spenserian  in  its  tone  and  manner,  without 
the  servility  of  direct  imitation.    The  march 
of  the  versification  is  stately  and  imposing, 
and  pours  along  in  the  full  tide  of  melody. 
The  following  stanzas  show  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  the  young  poet,  and  describe  the 
effect  of  church  music  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess : 

Thon  swelled  the  organ :  up  through  choir  and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur;  wave  on  wave 

In  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  It  gave; 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  sUjod  still, 
And  sank  and  rose  again  to  burst  in  spray 
That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

Doeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 

As  the  huge  base  kept  gathering  heavily, 
Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair. 

And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low -hung  sky. 
It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere 

VlJlIl  g  tlie  vast  cathedral; — suddenly 
From  the  dense  HUM  a  hoy's  clear  treble  broke 
Like  lightning,  and  the  full-toned  choir  awoke. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  aslant, 

(trimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple  mist, 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant. 

Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 
Their  varl  -colored  tones,  and  left  no  want 

To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  ab\ssed 
In  the  warm  music  cloud,  while  far  below 
The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  not,  as  many  poets  have 
done,  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  movement 
of  the  world  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  day,  and  has  chained 
his  Pegasus  to  what  he  and  his  friends  be- 
lieve to  be  the  car  of  Reform.  Strongly  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  Texas,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  with  certain  existing  institutions, 
he  has  lent  their  opponents  the  aid  of  his 
poetical  genius.  The  poetry,  however,  which 
lie  has  writteu,  with  the  zeal  and  purpose  of  a 
reformer,  will  not,  we  think,  enjoy  more  than 
an  ephemeral  existence  ;  while  such  glorious 
productions  as  the  "  Legend  of  Brittany  "  will 
have  an  enduring  life.  A  notice  of  Lowell  as 
a  poet  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allu- 
sion to  his  humor.  That  he  possesses  an 
abundance  of  this  quality  is  conclusively 
shown  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  a  production 
bearing  the  genuine  American  stamp.  Satire, 
irony  and  sarcasm,  veiled  by  simplicity,  sub-  . 
tie  delineation  of  character,  smartness,  wit 
and  humor,  give  vitality  and  interest  to  this 
performance.    The  genuineness  of  the  Yankee 


reminds  ns,  by  contrast,  of  the  beautiful  passage  in 
an  old  Scotch  song,  which  expresses  the  love  of  a 
wife  for  her  husband  : 

M  His  verm  foot  has  music  lu't 
As  it  comes  up  the  stair.'1 

Mr.  Lowell's  prose  is  good,  sound  Saxon,  drawn 
from  the  well  of  English  undcfilcd.  The  vigor  and 
beauty  of  his  prose  style  may  lie  learned  from  his 
"  Conversations  with  some  of  the  old  Poets,"  pub- 
lished in  1845.  His  lectures  on  poetry,  delivered 
in  this  city  lost  winter,  and  admirably  reported  in 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  have  added  greatly  to  his  re- 
putation. Their  eloquence  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
their  views,  in  the  main,  sound.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  in  Har- 
vard University  vneated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  and  is  at  present  travelling  in  Europe. 
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dialect  in  which  Mr.  Biglow's  lucubrations  are  written  is  an  ad- 
mirable feature.  It  is  undeniably  authentic,  and  when  the  Yan- 
kee dialect  becomes  a  dead  language,  these  papers  will  prevent 
its  passing  into  oblivion  like  tlie  tongue  in  which  Elliot  s  cele- 
brated  translation  of  the  Bible  is  written.  In  the  "  Courtin',"  a 
little  fragmentary  piece,  Mr.  Lowell  has  given  us  the  only  Yankee 
pastoral  ever  written.  But  though  it  is  exceedingly  well  done,  it 
shows  conclusively,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Yankee  dialect  can 
never  be  employed,  like  the  Lowland  Scotch,  on  tender  and  pa- 
thetic themes,  but  must  be  confined  to  subjects  requiring  broad 
humor  or  satire.  The  following  verse,  describing  Huldy's  feelings 
at  the  approach  of  her  lover, 

"  She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it,  tu, 
A  mspin'  on  the  scraper. 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelings  flew 
Like  sparks  iu  burnt  up  paper,'1 
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INDIA  BUILDING,  STATE  STREET. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  beauti- 
ful building  on  State  Street,  recently  erected,  and 
well  known  as  the  head-quarters  of  Thomas  Groom 
&  Co.,  the  celebrated  stationers.    The  drawing  was 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Worcester,  so  well  known  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  delineations.    The  design  of 
the  building  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Paul  Schulze, 
the  architect,  and  is  a  creditable  effort.    It  is  in  the 
Romanesque  style  now  so  popular,  and  the  mate- 
rial employed  is  Connecticut  freestone,  which  works 
easily,  is  of  a  fine  warm  neutral  tint,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  quite  durable.    Messrs.  Paul  &  McNutt 
were  the  builders,  and  the  stone  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Kootc.    The  basement  and  the  first 
and  fifth  stories  are  occupied  by  Messrs.  Groom  & 
Co.,  and  it  is  really  worth  while  for  a  stranger  to 
go  through  their  establishment  and  see  how  com- 
plete and  extensive  their  assortment  is,  and  how 
admirable  are  their  interior  arrangements.  Every 
article  in  their  line,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
may  here  lie  found,  and  we  know  of  no  similar  es- 
tablishment, either  in  England  or  this  country, 
where  a  superior  stock  is  kept  on  hand.   The  name 
of  the  firm  is  well  known  abroad,  and  we  remem- 
ber seeing  a  view  of  their  old  establishment  in  the 
Paris  "  Illustration,"  there  given,  very  properly,  as 
one  of  the  noted  places  of  Boston.    Tlie  business 
done  by  them  is  commensurate  with  the  capital 
employed  and  the  liberal  scale  in  which  they  transact  business. 
"  India  Building  "  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Stale  Street,  near 
Merchants  Row,  and  its  external  appearance  at  once  attracts 
the  eye;  forming  quite  an  addition  to  the  fiatures  of  that  old 
historic  street,  down  which  the  old  State  House  looks  as  it  looked 
upon  that  memorable  night  of  1770,  when  the  first  blood  of  the 
revolution  was  poured  upon  its  pavements.   We  suppose  that  one 
of  these  days  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  old  landmark, 
which  forces  the  tide  of  travel  into  two  channels  too  narrow  to 
contain  it.    The  coup  d'rruil  presented  when  looking  either  up  or 
down  State  Street  is  sufficiently  picturesque.    Uniformity  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  streets  of  an  American  city.   Each  sovereign 
possessor  of  a  lot  of  land,  and  particularly  where  land  is  as  valu- 
able as  gold  dust,  will  put  up  such  a  building  as  suits  his  own  in- 
dividual fancy,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  taste  of  his 
neighbors,  or  the  general  effect  produced  by  his  structure.  Thus 
we  see  a  Gothic  temple  shouldering  a  Grecian 
church  ;  an  Italian  villa  elbowing  a  Roman- 
esque pile  ;  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  con- 
tending with  a  building  ornamented  in  the 
Saracenic  manner.     '1  his  makes  a  sort  ot 
carnavalesque  melange,  not  at  all  disagree- 
able to  the  eye,  however  it  may  offend  against 
severity  of  taste.    This  is  of  less  consequence, 
'  however,  in  a  city  where  the  toriuosity  of  the 
street  does  not  admit  of  a  very  rigid  align- 
ment.   But  we  must  take  matters  as  they 
come,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  render 
Boston  a  picturesque,  if  not  a  symmetrical  and 
well  balanced  city.   Within  the  past  ten  years 
our  local  architecture  has  taken  a  rapid  start. 
The  purely  utilitarian  principle  has  been  dis- 
carded, and  a  style  more  or  lesB  florid  has 
been  introduced,  not  only  into  churches  and 
private  residences,  but  in  stores  and  ware- 
houses, to  tlie  manifest  improvement  of  tlie 
aspect  of  the  place.    The  building  represented 
in  our  engraving  is  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  this 
reformatory  spint,  which  we  believe  will  even- 
tually prevail 

RACHEL'S  POWER. 

Gautier,  a  French  critic,  thus  hints  at  some 
of  the  features  of  the  acting  of  this  great  tra- 
ytdimne: — "  Hat tcr- pieces  alone  will  no  long- 
er attract.  There  must  be  the  most  perfect 
interpretation.  When  we  have  become  so  fa- 
miliar willi  an  author  that  we  finish,  in  our 
thought,  each  verse  as  the  actress  commences 
to  deliver  it,  we  will  not  l>e  satisfied  with  any 
delivery  short  of  the  perfect.  *  *  *  This 
wonderful  perfection  of  delivery  is  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel's  peculiar  excellence.  Outside 
of  her  talent  as  an  actress,  she  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  reader  in  tlie  world.  Possessed  of 
every  secret  of  an  elegant  diction,  she  gives  to 
a  fine  line  a  wonderful  power,  and  to  a  poor 
one  even, ol'ttu  a  Corneiiliau  dignity.  *  »  * 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has,  probably  without 
knowing  it,  introduced  an  almost  melodrama- 
tic style  into  tragedy,  and  this  is  clearly  ono 
of  the  secrets  of  her  immense  success.  With 
her  marvellous  instinct,  mademoiselle  has 
taken  a  new  conception  of  tlie  part  of  Phedre  ; 
she  has  presented,  not  the  mother-in-law,  filled 
with  incestuous  love,  but  the  instrument  of 
the  vengeance  of  Venus — a  Greek  conception, 
but  new  to  the  beuutitul  tragedy  of  Racine. 
Here  she  has  presented  to  us  a  delineation  ot 
that  antique  love  that  resembles  an  intoxica- 
tion— that  burns  with  fires  inextinguishable — 
a  fever  in  the  blood  and  a  flush  on  the  cheek. 
She  was  foolish,  furious,  wonderful,  as  if  she 
had  drunk  the  mugie  wine  of  the  Thessalian 
magician.  The  evening  was  a  brilliant  one. 
A  storm  of  applause  greeted  the  tragedienne 
at  every  entrance — and  as  for  bouquets,  Phe- 
dre was  more  than  once  in  danger  of  being 
missed.  Mademoiselle  improves  at  every  new 
representation." 
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ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  great  geniuses  to  be  absent-minded,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  absent-minded  man  is  a  genius.  While 
many  a  man  is  laughed  at  for  his  abstraction  from  little  things, 
while  his  mind  is  soaring  to  the  empyrean  in  the  pathway  of  the 
stars,  the  wits  of  many  a  dolt  are  wool-gathering,  without  an  idea 
in  his  noddle.  An  exchange  paper  tells  of  a  man  in  Boston  who 
went  to  the  post-office  to  inquire  for  his  letters,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  frame  an  interrogatory,  having  forgotten  his  own  name  ; 
and  of  a  farmer  in  New  Hampshire  who,  while  revolving  some 
deeply  important  problem,  sat  down  on  his  milk-pail  and  milked 
the  cow  into  the  stool.  Wo  knew  a  gentleman  of  this  city  who, 
the  next  day  after  he  was  married,  called  at  the  house  of  his 
bride's  father,  asking  for  her  by  her  maiden  name.  The  reply  of 
the  astonished  servant  girl :  "  She's  married,  sir,  and  gone  to  live 
at  your  house,"  brought  him  to  his  senses.  Old  Parson  Blank, 
who,  when  pruning  nis  apple  trees,  would  sit  on  the  end  of  a 
limb  and  saw  it  off  inside  of  him,  was  a  case  in  point.  But  the 
most  melancholy  termination  of  a  life  of  blunders,  was  that,  as 
well  attested  as  the  history  of  the  Kilkenny  eats,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  who,  on  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  put  his  patent 
leathers  to  bed  and  pulled  off  his  head  with  the  boot-jack.  The 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  accidental  suicide." 


"  The  Mistake  of  a  Life-time." — W.  V.  Spencer  lias  just  is- 
sued a  new  and  convenient  edition  of  this  popular  work,  the  previous 
large  editions  having  been  all  exhausted,  and  tho  work  in  constant 
oemand.  It  is  a  narrative  crowded  with  character,  adventure  and 
incident,  and  belongs  to  the  class  which  always  captivates  the 
million. 


Destitution. — A  man  and  his  wife  applied  for  a  free  railroad 
pass  at  Buffalo,  pleading  destitute  circumstances.  As  it  turned 
out,  however,  he  had  175  dollars  in  gold,  and  so  was  compelled  to 
deduct  the  price  of  a  couple  of  tickets.  The  unfortunate  couple 
did  not  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 


Railroads — It  is  anticipated  that  before  long — how  long  we 
cannot  say — there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  line  of  railway  com- 
munication between  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 
Success  to  tho  iron  horse ! 


Old  Age. — There  are  plenty  of  old  people  round  now-a-days. 
An  old  gentleman  on  the  northern  shores  of  Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y., 
lately  celebrated  his  105th  birthday.  He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
his  "  little  boy,"  aged  80,  was  quite  smart  at  the  last  accounts. 


Health. — The  ravages  of  yellow  fever  at  the  South  have  been 
dreadful.  The  cold  weather  is  looked  for  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion to  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  scourge. 


California. — The  steamers  for  tho  land  of  gold  continue  to 
go  out  crowded,  and  the  return  boats  to  bring  plenty  ot  the  oro. 


SPLINTERS. 

  The  Germans  intend  to  erect  a  splendid  theatre  in  Mil- 
waukee, where  they  arc  numerous  and  thriving. 

  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  has  been  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the 

U.  S.  navy.    He  formerly  officiated  at  Trinity  Church  here. 

  Whipple  &  Black's  daguerreotypes  are  hard  to  beat  here 

or  elsewhere.    They  are  indeed  "  counterfeit  presentments." 

  George  Barrett,  "Gentleman  George,"  is  about  retiring  to 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  life.    He  was  a  capital  actor. 

....  De  Soto,  the  Spanish  dancer,  has  been  performing  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York.    She  is  the  best  dancer  we  have. 

....  The  Californians  are  sick  ot  theatricals,  and  actors  are 
leaving  a  land  no  longer  golden  for  them. 

....  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  public  library  in  this  city  is 
to  be  laid  with  appropriate  ceremony  on  the  17th. 

 It  is  now  denied  that  tho  noted  Richard  P.  Robinson  died 

lately  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

 Mr.  dc  Korponay,  who  introduced  the  polka  here,  is  in 

the  Crimea,  giving  balls  to  tho  Russians. 

  Tho  Harvard  Society  are  about  erecting  a  chapel  at  the 

corner  of  Edgeworth  Street,  Charlestown,  in  tho  Gothic  style. 

  Throwing  a  stone  is  now  called  "  projecting  a  boulder  " — 

a  refinement  on  the  vulgar  phrase. 

 In  six  week-days  a  person  may  now  travel  two  thousand 

four  hundred  miles  in  this  country. 

 Mohammed  Ali  is  about  to  publish  an  Egyptian  newspa- 
per called  the  Bulah  Independent.    What  a  name  ! 

  George  Sand  went  to  relieve  a  man  who  said  he  was  dy- 
ing of  starvation,  and  found  him  eating  sausages. 

  The  tapestry  alone  of  the  imperial  retiring-room,  at  the 

Paris  exhibition  building,  cost  $4000.    Whew  ! 

  Sydney  Smith  said  he  held  out  awhile  against  Dickens, 

but  was  finally  conquered  by  "  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

....  A  Shaker  community  in  Ohi#  has  imported  an  entirely 
new  breed  of  cattle.    What  are  they? 

  The  Boston  Theatre  was  opened  with  the  eclat  that  might 

be  expected  of  that  popular  establishment. 


A  LOOK  ABOUT  US. 

In  the  month  of  August  we  had  a  foretaste  of  the  fall.  The 
old  croakers,  who  had  predicted  in  the  spring  a  cold  summer, 
were  delighted  by  the  realization  of  their  prophecies.  When 
pinched  and  blue  noses  were  prevalent  in  the  dog  days,  their  coun- 
tenances alone  were  radiant  with  joy.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  a  keen,  unerring  scent  for  ovil — who  anticipate  the  canker 
worm  amidst  the  bloom  of  the  orchard,  and  scent  the  potato  rot 
before  the  seed  is  fairly  in  the  ground. 

They'd  wrinkle  with  deep  cares  the  prettiest  face, 
Pour  gall  aud  wormwood  in  the  sweetest  cup, 

Poison  the  very  wells  of  life,  and  place 

Whitechapel  needles  with  their  sharp  points  up, 

E'en  in  the  softest  feather  bed  that  e'er 

Was  manufactured  by  upholsterer. 

But  now  that  "  an  eager  aud  a  nipping  air  "  legitimately  bites  us, 
now  that  paletots  are  justifiable,  and  do  not  seem  a  paradox,  now 
that  the  yellowing  elm  leaf  and  the  reddening  maple  are  the  ap- 
propriate livery  of  the  season,  we  can  walk  abroad  and  meet  the 
kiss  of  coming  winter  with  a  clear  conscience.  We  suppose  we 
ought  to  moralize  and  meditate  upon  decay.  Let  us  stroll  into 
the  Common,  and,  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
be  as  sad  as  Jacques  in  his  forest  solitude.  It  will  not  do.  These 
fallen  leaves,  decayed  though  they  be,  gleam  like  scales  of  gold  in 
the  sunshine,  and  flutter  in  the  eddying  breeze,  and  dance  a  most 
irreverent  waltz  about  our  feet. 

And  the  fountain,  too  !  There  is  not  a  bit  of  melancholy  in  the 
glad  upward  rush  of  its  bright  water,  and  the  musical  tinkle  of  its 
diamond  drops  as  they  strike  the  surface  of  the  pond.  How  can 
one  be  "  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike  "  while  those  pretty  cherry- 
cheeked  bonnes  are  romping  and  frolicking  with  that  group  of  little 
fairies  on  the  green  sward  !  One  might  as  well  seek  to  "  hold  a 
fire  in  his  hand  by  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus,"  as  to  conjure 
up  black  melancholy  out  of  the  brilliant  sights  and  sounds  about 
him.  And,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  that  foreign  gentleman  in 
the  montero  cap  and  velveteen  smalls,  the  happy  proprietor  of  a 
monkey,  which  looks  like  a  miniature  and  rather  flattered  copy  of 
himself,  extorts  "  Away  with  melancholy  "  from  his  hand-organ. 

"  Gentle  musician,  let  thy  dulcet  strain 
Proceed." 

The  organ  is  wheezy  and  has  a  bad  cold — is  very  shaky  and 
unsatisfactory  on  the  demi-semiquavers — slept  on  the  turnpike  with 
the  gate  open  last  night,  probably  ;  but  no  matter, — there  is  a  faint 
likeness  of  the  old  air,  sufficient  for  recognition,  and  memory  and 
imagination  supply  the  rest.  After  all,  everything  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  individual.  There  goes  a  thin,  pale  man, 
whose  seedy  garments  ill  fence  his  worn  body  from  the  eager  air ; 
he  can  hardly  look  on  the  approach  of  winter  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. He  sees  a  perspective  of  fading  embers,  and  wet  feet,  and 
shivering  midnights  passed  under  scanty  coverlets,  with  the  cold 
hand  of  the  northern  blast  rattling  his  crazy  sashes,  and  even  in 
this  gush  of  genial  sunshine  he  turns  blue — poor  old  fellow  I  But 
yonder  comes  a  portly,  well-fed  gentleman,  just  descended  from 
the  steps  of  his  mansion  in  Beacon  Street,  whose  views  of  life's 
vicissitudes  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  old  mendicant  we 
have  just  been  observing.  There  is  a  faint  possibility  of  "  gene- 
rous Burgundy  "  in  tho  florid  flush  of  his  smooth  cheek.  His 
spectacles  have  Claude  glasses,  and  all  his  views  are  rose-eolored. 
To  him  this  great  elm  is  the  tree  Ygdrasil,  and  this  plashing  pool 
the  fountain  of  Mimers ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  northern  mytholo- 
gy (and  we  arc  so  far  north  that  wc  ought  to  embrace  it)  that  a 
squirrel  (Botatoskr)  runs  up  and  down  the  "  tree  of  the  world," 
and  may  not  this  glorious  Common  bo  likened  to  "  Glasor,  tho 
forest  of  golden  trees  V  Go  on,  well-tilled  waistcoat  and  brilliant 
patent  leathers.  The  club-house  is  thy  GI  idhcim, — the  hall  of 
joy,  and  the  Boston  Theatre  thy  Valhalla.  We  wiil  not  stop  to 
ask  what  harm  that  portly  gentleman  has  done  us  that  wo  should 
suppose  his  brain  filled  with  Scandinavian  notions  instead  of  stocks 
and  consols,  but  dismiss  him,  all  unconscious  of  the  wrong,  to  his 
business  or  pleasure,  while  we  return  to  ours. 


Ai-plication  rejected. — A  number  of  colored  persons  in 
this  city,  who  had  organized  into  a  military  company,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Massasoit  Guards,"  were  refused  the  use  of  the  State 
arms  on  application.  Wo  believe  that  military  charters  can  be 
granted  only  to  free  white  citizens.  Wc  remember  that  when  the 
colored  men  used  to  parade  to  celebrate  tho  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies,  they  were  restricted,  in  their  display,  to  the  use 
of  tin-headed  spears,  which  made,  however,  a  very  good  show. 


New  Tactics. — A  German  surgeon  in  the  Russian  service, 
who  has  written  a  very  clever  book  describing  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  campaign  on  the  Russian  side,  attributes  the  Rus- 
sian defeats  outMde  the  walls  to  the  persistence  of  the  Russian 
commander  in  attempting  new  manoeuvres  which  had  failed  even 
on  parade  ground. 

Flour. — Look  out  for  a  heavy  decline  of  this  article  next 
month.  It  is  a  little  queer  that  while  housewives  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  their  bread  rise,  their  husbands  are  waiting  for  it  to 
fall. 

The  "Fretful  Porcupine." — One  of  these  curious  animals, 
whose  quills  are  its  defence,  like  those  of  controversial  writers, 
was  killed,  lately,  at  Chester,  in  this  State.  It  was  what  an 
Englishman  would  call  "an  'edge  'og." 

Fast  Pear  Tree. — Mr.  Lyons,  of  Greenfield,  lias  a  pjar  tree 
that  has  borne  two  crops  of  pears  already  this  season,  and  is  try- 
ing to  raise  a  third.    "  Sure  such  a  pair  wao  never  seen." 


THE  ROTUNDA  Of  THE  CAPITOL. 

On  page  165  of  the  present  number  will  be  found  a  large  mil 
ing  giving  an  exact  representation  of  the  great  Rotunda  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  a  vast  circular  hall,  95  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  same  number  of  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
from  which  it  receives  light.  Our  engraving  exhibits  two  of  the 
large  paintings  which  fill  the  panels  on  the  sides  of  tho  apartment, 
the  "  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft  Haven,"  by  Wicr,  of 
which  we  presented  an  engraving  in  No.  6  of  this  volume,  and  tho 
"  Landing  of  Columbus,"  by  Vandcrlyn.  Other  panels  are  filled 
with  Trumbull's  pictures  of  the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  the  "  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  the  "  Surrender  of 
Cornwallis,"  and  "  Washington  Resigning  his  Military  Commis- 
sion." The  series  just  mentioned  have  a  great  historical  value,  for 
the  portraits  of  the  characters  introduced  are  all  of  them  authen- 
tic, and  most  of  them  painted  by  Colonel  Trumbull  from  the  life. 
Chapman  has  contributed  a  "  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,"  and  Pow 
ell  his  grand  composition  of  De  Soto.  Besides  the  paintings,  the 
hall  is  further  decorated  by  alto  relievo  sculptures,  representing 
the  "  Rescue  of  Captain  Smith  by  Pocahontas,"  "  Penn  conclud- 
ing a  Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  and  "  Daniel  Boone  engaged  in 
Conflict  with  the  Savages."  The  Capitol  at  Washington  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Federal  city,  and 
when  tho  additions  liberally  provided  for  by  Congress  are  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  one  of  the  most  commanding  structures  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  the  old  portion  of  it 
occupies  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  It  is  352  feet  long 
from  north  to  south,  by  a  breadth  of  121  feet.  The  splen- 
did projecting  portico  on  the  east  front,  160  feet  wide,  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  elegance  of  its 
lofty  Corinthian  columns.  The  steps  which  give  access  to  the 
building  are  adorned  by  two  very  large  statues,  representing  War 
and  Peace.  On  the  western  front  is  a  projection  83  feet,  adorned 
by  a  recessed  portico  of  Corinthian  columns.  The  Senate  Cham- 
ber is  in  the  northern  and  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  south- 
ern wing.  The  architect  of  the  Capitol  was  a  Bostonian — Mr. 
Charles  Bulfinch.  It  was  commenced  in  1793.  The  southern 
wing,  which  alone  was  completed  in  1814,  was  ruthlessly  burned 
by  the  British,  according  to  their  usual  style  of  conducting  wai- 
fare.  The  extension  of  the  Capitol  consists  in  two  wings  of  mar- 
ble, placed  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  present  structure, 
and  connected  therewith  by  corridors.  The  entire  area  covered 
by  building  will  be  three  and  a  half  acres.  The  additions  will 
cost,  when  completed,  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  Capi- 
tol grounds  comprise  twenty-two  acres,  and  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  planted  with  shrubbery,  trees  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with 
fountains.  The  tasteful  decoration  of  these  grounds  was  planned 
by  the  lamented  Downing,  a  landscape  gardener,  who  was,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  artist,  and  whose  loss  has  left  a  sensi- 
ble void  in  the  profession  he  had  adopted. 


The  coming  Harvest. — In  speaking  of  the  prospect  of  abun- 
dance of  crops  in  the  country,  the  Hallowell  Farmer  says  : — "  We 
arc — if  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances — to  be  blessed  this 
fall  with  tho  most  bountiful  harvest  that  has  ever  been  gathered 
into  the  store-houses  of  the  nation.  Accounts  from  every  quarter 
— North,  South  East  and  West — are  alike  encouraging, and  begin 
already  to  affect  the  markets." 


A  Sea-quake. —  While  the  ship  Bostonian  was  on  her  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Hong  Kong,  she  experienced  two  shocks  of  a 
submarine  volcano.  These  sea-quakes  are  not  very  common — 
old  Neptune  being  rarely  troubled  with  the  ague. 


Ladies'  Dresses. — It  is  said  now  that  a  belle  full  dressed, 
with  plenty  of  whalebone  in  her  garments,  requires  ten  square 
feet  to  stand  in.  This  must  be  death  to  the  system  of  crowded 
entertainments. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Joseph  Francis  to  Miss  Mary  Rose; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Miles  S.  Cahill  to  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Terry;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Muir.  Mr  John  McCahill  to  Mrs.  Catherine  liases;  George  L.Gibson, 
Esq.,  of  Marysville,  California,  to  Miss  Henriettc  Molineux,  of  Boston. — At 
Chelsea,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Henry  G  Fay  to  Miss  Clara  C-,  daughter  of 
Capt.  George  W.  Pearce. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Henry 
Lloyd,  of  Birmingham, England,  toMiss  Mary  Jackson  Thwing. — At  Waltham, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  James  Smith  to  Miss  Lucy  Spoor. — At  Lexington,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  George  M.  Bascom,  of  Westboro1,  to  Miss  Ophelia  M. 
Stearns. — At  Lawrence,  by  Rev.  Mr-  Foster.  Mr.  Oscar  Coburn,  of  Dracut,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Cleveland,  of  South  Koyalton,  Vt. — At  Plymouth,  by  Jiev.  Mr.  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Stephen  Perkins,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Edmunds. — At  Westfield.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Robbins,  of  the  News  Letter,  to  Miss  Lauraette  U'oodworth,  of  East 
Suffield,  Ct.— At  Barre,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  F.  II.  Houghton,  of  Brattle- 
boro",  Vt  ,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Thomas.— At  Oakham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimbail,  Mr. 
Sandford  B.  Kellogs,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Martha  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
officiating  clergyman.— \t  Newport.  R.  I.,  Henry  Loboyns,  Charge  d' A  (fairs 
dc  Belgiquo,  to  Harrictte  Liviugston,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Lowndes 
Brown,  IT.  S.  A.— it  East  Turner,  Me  ,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ralph  Daven- 
port to  Miss  Eveiine  R  Gilbert,  both  of  Boston .—  At  Be  fast,  Me.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cutter,  Mr.  A.  L.  Alleu  to  Miss  Emilie  F.  llowe,  both  of  East  Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  Btnjamin  Simpson,  50;  Mrs.  Mnrgaret  Higgins,  84;  War- 
ren Bowker,  Lsq.,  78 ;  Mr.  Ignatius  Sargent  Amorv,  30;  Mr.  \\m.  D.Terry, 
52;  Mr.  Abel  Baldwin,  73;  Henry  Gassett,  Esq.,  8i ;  at  South  Boston.  Mrs. 
Kuth  Wellington,  86. — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Thompson,  22,  for- 
merly of  Lovell,  Me. — At  Somerville,  .Mr.  Aaron  Endicott,  of  Salem,  27.— At 
Roxbury,  Mr.  iVhiting  Hewins,  65. — At  Kast  Cambridge,  Mr.  Emor  H  insor, 
81.— At  Cambridge,  t\  idow  Abigail  Norton,  82. — At  South  Maiden,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Kimball,  66,  widow  of  the  late  Deacon  Eliphalet  Kimball. — At  North  Cln-i  pa, 
Elizabeth  Cruft.  1H).— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Malvina  T.  Hart,  41.— At  Andover.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conner,  printer,  of  Boston .  2*5  —  At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Rachel  Morse,  72. — 
At  Marblehead,  Mrs  Mary  Ami  Eastland.  36.— At  Rockport.  Deacon  Solomon 
Poole,  74. — At  Chelmsford,  Samuel  Davis,  Ksq  ,  a  Revolutionary  pensioner, 
90. — At  Taunton.  Mrs  Hannah  B.  (iove,  widow  of  the  late  Timothy  Gove,  of 
Deerfield,  N.  II..  83.— At  Ncwburyport,  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Pierce,  28  —At  West 
Newbury.  Martha,  widow  of  the  late  Enoch  Dole,  67. — At  Worcester,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Rreckenridge,  22. — At  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mrs  Anna,  widow  of 
tin*  late  Elisha  Olne.v ,  Wi.  —At  Pembroke.  N.  H.,  Luther  Thompson,  formerly 
of  MedfO  d,  55.  —  At  tfucksport.  Me..  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.,  wife  of  Col.  S.  Skin- 
ner. lOi-muriy  of  M.m.stieM.  Slvss..  68. — At  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Horace  F.  Park- 
hur-t,  formerly  of  Boston.  37  -  At  Shelbyviilc,  Illinois,  of  cholera,  Kev.  Joseph 
M.  Grout,  formerly  ol  \\  c»Uauo',  Mass  ,  42. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Wilson  Shannon  hu  accepted  the  governorship  of  Kansas,  and 

will  depart  immediately  lor  that  territory.  A  girl  thirteen  years 

old,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a  splendid  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
boldly  jumps  into  the  water  from  a  pier  thirty-five  feet  lii<rli.  She 

is  not  encumbered  with  a  bathing  dress  on  these  occasions.  All 

agree  in  affirming  that  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 

the  present  year  has  been  the  most  successful  one.  Dr.  Water- 

hurv  has  examined  the  jiiw  bone  of  a  mummied  bull  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Museum,  and  has  ascertained  the  animal  to  have  been  of  the 
species  of  our  common  ox,  and  that  the  bone  docs  not  differ  in 

size  from  that  of  a  full-grown  ox  of  the  present  day.  Michael 

Maloy,  Irish,  died  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  lately,  at  the  advanced 

age  of  108  years.  The  Cleveland  l'laindealer  says,  that  by 

the  first  of  January  next  the  single  State  of  Iowa  will  contain 
over  half  a  million  of  persons.    The  census  of  the  State  in  1850 

was  but  193,000.  The  lady  visitors  at  Cape  May  propose  a 

movement  for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon.    The  sum  of  $200,000 

is  necessary,  and  the  ladies  at  the  Cape  gave  a  dollar  each.  It 

is  estimated  that  this  year  the  crop  of  wheat  will  reach  the  aggre- 
gate of  1 1 5,000,000  bushels  in  the  United  States.  In  1 850,  it  was 
92,000,000,  and  last  year  but  70,000,000.    This  would  give  an 

increase  over  last  year  of  45,000,000  bushels.  There  was  but 

one  solitary  female  who  refused  to  reveal  her  age  to  the  census 
takers,  during  the  recent  canvass  in  Boston.  She  lives  in  Wash- 
ington Village.  Dr.  Stcnhouse,  a  London  physician  of  emi- 
nence, has  discovered  that  a  very  thin  layer  of  charcoal  effectually 
absorbs  the  very  minute  quantities  of  infectious  matter  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  what  are  called  unhealthy  localities  ;  and  this 
has  led  him  to  the  construction  of  a  charcoal  filter,  which  is  appli- 
cable to  ships,  to  the  gully-holes  of  sewers,  to  respirators,  etc.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  powder  enclosed  between  two 

sheets  of  wire-gauze,  and  has  been  used  very  successfully.  Mr. 

John  1$.  Green,  an  American,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  calendar,  of  which  Champollion  could  only 

copy  the  first  lines.  Goblets  made  of  quassia  wood  are  now 

sold  at  the  leading  druggists'  shops  in  New  York.  Water  is 
poured  into  them,  which,  after  being  left  for  some  minutes,  is 
drank  as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia.  The  quassia  is  ■  valuable  correc- 
tive. The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  so  it  is  narrated  in  his 

published  memoirs,  once  read  a  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Channing's 
in  St.  Raul's  Cathedral,  London.  Henry  Stowe,  Esq.,  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association,  of  that  city,  two  pieces  of  statuary  from  the 
studio  of  Mosher  at  Florence.  The  pieces  are  "  Silence  "  and 
"  Truth,"  of  the  life  size,  and  have  been  the  admiration  of  travellers 

visiting  Italy.  "Mary  Lyndon,"  a  new  work  of  fiction  from 

the  pen  of  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  is  ignorantly  imputed  by  several 

critics  to  Mrs.  E.  Oakcs  Smith.  A  nice  looking  young  man 

went  round  among  the  citizens  of  Nashua,  N.  II.,  the  day  before  a 
circus  was  to  exhibit,  to  accommodate  the  public  with  tickets,  just 
to  save  them  the  trouble  in  the  midst  of  the  rush.  He  realized 
about  a  hundred  dollars,  and  of  course  the  circus  repudiated  the 
bogus  tickets.  The  grasshopper  scourge  still  fearfully  contin- 
ues in  Utah  Territory;  the  saints  arc  in  despair.  The  new 

census  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  shows  a  large 
increase  of  population  since  1851.  At  that  time  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  was  952,000 ;  that  of  Lower  Canada,  890,261.  The 
population  of  Upper  Canada  is  now,  in  round  numbers,  1,332,000; 

the  Lower  Province  has  1,050,000;  total,  2,382,000.  Three 

families  of  gipsies,  numbering  twenty-seven  persons  in  all,  landed 
at  New  York  from  England,  lately,  and  pitched  their  tents  at 

West  Hobokcn.  Lord  Rosse,  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the 

Royal  Society,  announces  that  some  nebula  are  in  physical  con- 
nection with  stars,  as  bright  as  some  other  stars  whose  parallax  is 
approximately  determined.    If  so,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  in  one 

main  point  of  it,  is  almost  proved.  Some  of  the  New  York 

papers  are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Zoological  Garden  in  that 

city,  similar  to  the  one  in  London.  There  are  37,800  dozen 

eggs  consumed  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga,  ]>cr  week. 
At  tho  United  States  Hotel,  in  this  city,  we  think  there  are  33,000 
dozen  per  week  consumed — and  throughout  the  year. 


AiitT.TKiiATioy  in  Mkdhiixes. — An  English  writer  in  one  of 
tho  Reviews  gives  some  curious  items  concerning  the  extensive 
adulteration  of  medicinal  stuffs.  For  instance,  epsom  salts  arcadul- 
terated  with  sulphate  of  soda  ;  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of 
soda — a  very  injurious  substitute;  mercury  is  sometimes  falsified 
with  lead,  tin  and  bismuth;  gentian  with  the  poisonous  drugs 
aconita  and  belladonna;  rhubarb  with  tumeric  and  gamboge;  can- 
thariiles  with  black  pepper;  cod  liver  and  castor  oils  with  common 
and  inferior  oils ;  and  opium  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 


Tim  War. — Russia  is  apparently  preparing  for  n  long  war. 
The  government  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  road  which 
is  to  unite  Finland  to  Sweden  around  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  by  means  of  which  Russia  may  procure  from 
Sweden  all  the  merchandize  which  the  blockade  prevents  getting 
into  Russia  direct  by  sea. 


House  Rlst. — This  heavy  item  of  expenditure  is  high  here, 
and  very  high  in  New  York,  though  there  are  plenty  of  empty 
houses  in  the  latter  city.  Landlords  wont  come  down,  ami  house- 
hunters  wont  give  in.  This  makes  good  business  for  the  boarding 
houses  and  hotels,  but  it  is  a  great  social  evil. 


Fashion. — Young  ladies  shine  in  metre  antique,  and  oven  more 
antique  females  figure  in  the  fashionable  stuff.  Feathers  and  dia- 
monds will  be  much  worn  this  winter  by  those  who  can  get  them. 


illansibc  (Puitljeriiuis. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  at  Cape  Mnr,  was  recently  sold  for 

$80,000. 

Mrs.  Barron,  wife  of  James  Barron,  U.  S.  N.,  lately  died  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

Mr.  Lambert  Allen,  of  Palmer,  has  a  small  apple  tree,  four  feet 
high  and  three  years  old,  which  has  upon  it  sixty  fair  sized  apples. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  reports  the  death  of 
Hon.  A.  Paki,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  old  chiefs. 

The  Odd  Fellows  have,  in  the  United  States,  3129  lodges,  with 
199,197  members,  and  the  revenue  was  81,334,935  last  year. 

The  assessors  of  Boston  have,  this  year,  found  three  million  dol- 
lars of  real  estate,  and  ten  millions  of  personal  property  heretofore 
unassessed. 

The  Maple  Leaf  says  that  four  dollars  per  day  is  held  to  be 
moderate  harvest  wages  in  Wcntwoitli,  C.  W.  In  York  county, 
the  farmers  are  paying  California  wages,  also. 

The  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Fox  River  region,  Wisconsin,  is  said 
to  be  larger  this  year,  by  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  than  it  was  last. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  of  a  far  better  quality. 

The  Albany  Transcript  says  the  copper  mines  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
owned  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Nott,  bid  fair  to  be  a  profitable  con- 
cern;  a  vein  of  ore,  worth  over  $1,000,000,  have  been  discovered. 

Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  minister  of  the  Renshaw  Street  Unitarian 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  has  been  invited  by  his  congregation  to  con- 
tinue his  ministry  with  them  for  the  further  period  of  two  years, 
at  a  salary  of  $2500. 

The  corporation  of  New  York  is  beginning  to  introduce  larger 
sized  hydrants,  which  have  six  or  eight  apertures,  for  the  simulta- 
neous supply  of  as  many  different  streams  of  water  to  different 
fire  engines. 

The  placards  of  theatres  sometimes  publish  the  announcement, 
"  No  performance  on  account  of  indisposition."  The  Zouave 
theatre  at  Inkerman  lately  posted  the  following  notice  upon  its 
door  :  "  No  performance  on  account  of  wounds." 

As  Mr.  Jonathan  II.  Dow,  of  Westbrook,  was  leaving  a  river 
in  which  he  had  been  bathing,  he  stepped  upon  a  log,  which,  roll- 
ing, threw  him  down  and  passed  over  Ins  body,  crushing  him  so 
severely  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  noticing  a  new  theatre  to  be 
opened  there  on  a  grand  scale,  says  that  one  of  the  manager's 
rules  is  to  have  no  ugly  women  in  his  corps  dramatujue,  and 
that  his  motto  is  to  be,  "  youth,  beauty,  profusion  of  light,  flowers 
and  gayety." 

Several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  have  homa-opatliie 
physicians  attached  to  their  courts.  The  present  Emperor  of 
Fiance,  when  in  London,  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Quin.  The  King 
of  Hanover  is  a  homoeopath.  The  Queen  of  England  gives  the 
system  no  favor. 

An  old  man  named  Martin,  who  kept  a  curiosity  shop  in  Gos- 
port,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  and  pre- 
ventive of  yellow  fever.  His  wife  being  sick,  he  dosed  her,  and 
to  prevent  bis  getting  sick,  he  dosed  himself.  He  is  dead,  and 
she  is  expected  to  die.    So  much  for  the  nostrum. 

The  total  importation  of  guano  into  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  ending  June  30,  1854,  was  321,080  tons. 
The  largest  importations  were  from  Peru,  and  the  smallest  from 
Africa,  being  only  148  tons.  In  1854,  the  importations  of  guano 
nearly  quadrupled  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  Commissioners  of  Appeal  in  cases  of  taxation,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  meet  with  many  ludicrous  scenes.  One  lady,  formerly  a 
school  teacher,  gave  as  a  reason  for  reducing  her  tax  that  the 
assessor  was  a  former  pupil  of  hers,  and  was  taking  his  revenge 
for  whippings,  received  long  ago,  by  imposing  heavy  taxes,  alleg- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  not  given  him  enough. 

The  best  gamboge  is  brittle  and  inodorous,  and  may  bo  resolved 
in  resin  and  gum  by  the  successive  action  of  ether  and  water. 
The  finest  article  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin.  Gamboge 
is  used  as  a  pigment  und  in  miniature  painting;  also  to  tinge  gold 
varnish.  An  artificial  gamboge,  of  very  little  value,  is  manufac- 
tured with  tumeric  and  other  materials. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer  claims  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  printing  for  Holland.  It  is  stated  that  as  Lawrons 
Jansc  Roster,  of  Harlem,  was  walking  in  a  wood,  he  inscribed  a 
letter  upon  a  piece  of  hark.  The  bark  falling  to  the  ground,  an 
impression  of  the  letter  was  made  in  the  sand ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  printing. 

A  company  in  Ohio  is  engaged  in  making  portable  steam  en- 
gines, to  be  used  for  various  agricultural  purposes,  such  as  thresh- 
ing, winnowing,  shelling  and  grinding  corn,  etc.  It  is  also  assert- 
ed that  over  15,000  reaping  machines  have  been  made  and  sold  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  The  cost  of  the  machines 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Dr.  MoLoohlan,  a  physician  of  the  old  school,  having  been  sent 
by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  hospitals,  during  the 
cholera  last  autumn,  states  in  his  report  that  the  results  in  Golden 
Square  Homoeopathic  Hospital  far  exceeded  in  success  those  of 
any  other  hospital,  and  that  if  he  himself  should  have  the  cholera, 
he  would  wish  to  be  treated  hoHKcopathically. 

A.  C.  Bullitt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Louis- 
ville, and  was  immersed  by  Elder  Henderson.  He  has  given  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  toward  the  endowment  of  the  Christian 
University  in  Missouri — such  being  the  disire  of  his  wife,  the  late 
Fanny  Smith  Bullitt. 

Two  magnificent  rings,  presented  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Russia  to  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  of  Hartford,  arc  on  exhibition 
in  that  city.  One  of  the  rings  contains  diamonds  worth  $3000 — 
each  contains  the  cyphers  of  Alexander  and  wife,  set  with  very 
minute  diamonds  in  enamel.  The  shank  of  one  of  the  rings  glit- 
ters with  numerous  petite  diamonds,  and  the  whole  affair  makes  a 
gift  worthy  of  an  emperor. 

Street  preaching  is  gaining  great  favor  in  Great  Britain,  and 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  cities  with  religious  instruction.  The  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter has  recommended  street  preaching  to  his  clergy;  and  the  cele- 
brated and  eloquent  Hugh  McNeil,  of  Liverpool,  lias  Adopted  the 
practice  himself.  In  London,  they  have  a  society  to  sustain  street 
missions,  and,  last  year,  had  some  sixty  stations  where  their  labor- 
ers gathered  the  people. 

The  editor  of  the  Charlottesville  ( Va.)  Jeffersonian  has  in  his 
possession  a  pistol  that  was  dug  up  tfiree  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  house,  at  Camp  Holly,  some  forty-two  years  since.  It,  in 
all  probability,  belonged  to  and  was  used  by  some  person  engaged 
in  Bacon's  rebellion,  in  1040.  A  fight  took  place  in  that  vicinity 
between  Paeon's  troops  and  the  government.  The  barrel  of  the 
pistol  is  made  of  very  tine  wire,  welded  together  in  a  Superior 
manner.    It  will  be  good  for  service  a  century  or  two  longer. 


.foreign  3tcms. 


M.  Calvi,  u  Mazzinian  agent,  has  been  arrested  and  executed  at 
Mantua. 

A  reunion  of  the  chief  naturalists  of  Europe  was  to  take  place  at 
Vienna,  at  the  close  of  August. 

Cholera  is  spreading  desolation  and  dismay  through  tho  fertile 
provinces  of  Navarre,  Arragon  and  Andalusia.  In  other  districts 
the  public  health  is  not  affected. 

Sir  Edward  Banks,  the  builder  of  three  of  the  noblest  bridges  in 
the  world  (Waterloo,  Southwark  and  London)  began  life  as  a  com- 
mon laborer,  and  worked  as  a  navvy  on  the  Merstham  Railway. 

The  London  News  announces  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  General 
Count  Zamoyski,  a  distinguished  Polo,  who  came  by  special  invi- 
tation of  Government,  It  is  supposed  that  this  visit  has  some 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

Professor  Botta,  of  the  University  of  Turin,  has  at  length  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  establishing'  the  practicability  of  sending 
COnn tor  messages  simultaneously  on  the  same  wire";  which  was 
tried  some  months  ago  at  Vienna  with  only  partial  success. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  has  sent  over  to  the  Institute  Cana- 
dien,  several  beautiful  and  costly  pieces  of  sculpture  in  marble — 
the  Group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  some  beautiful  candelabra,  and  a  number  of  books. 

A  return,  just  published  at  Rome,  shows  that  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits at  present  consists  of  5510  members,  1515  of  whom  arc  in 
Italy,  1097  in  France,  403  in  Belgium,  364  in  Spain,  177  in  Ger- 
many, and  1294  in  England,  America,  and  other  cou  itries.  In 
1797,  when  the  order  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  it  possessed 
not  fewer  than  19,81Tj  members. 

The  societies  that  have  been  formed  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  "  protestantizing  "  of  Spain,  are  said  to  display  the  greatest 
activity.  Rich  contributions  have  been  made  in  Glasgow  and 
Dundee  for  spreading  the  Bible  in  Spain.  A  Protestant  paper  in 
the  Spanish  language,  El  Alia,  which  is  published  in  London  by 
converted  Spaniards,  works  successfully ;  and  some  presses  for 
printing  the  Bible  and  Protestant  books  in  Spain  itself,  arc  under 
way. 


Saabs  of  <&olb. 


....  Resignation  is  a  daily  suicide. — Balzac. 

....  Old  friendships  are  destroyed  by  toasted  cheese,  and  hard 
salted  meat  has  led  to  suicide. — Sydney  Smith. 

....  Hatred  without  the  desire  of  vengeance  is  seed  sown  on 
granite. — Balzac. 

....  Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures  all, 
and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. — hivaUr. 

....  Certain  persons  are  like  zeros :  they  require  a  figure  to 
precede  them,  and  then  their  value  is  increased  tenfold. — Balzac. 

....  The  ready  way  to  the  right  employment  of  life  is,  by  a 
prospect  towards  another,  to  have  but  u  very  mean  opinion  of  it. — 
Addison. 

....  Thou  must  content  thyself  to  sec  the  world  so  perfect  as  it 
is.  Thou  wilt  never  have  any  quiet  if  thou  vexest  thyself  becauso 
thou  canst  not  bring  mankind  to  that  exact  notion  of  things,  and 
rule  of  life,  which  thou  hast  formed  in  thy  own  mind. — Fuller. 

....  There  was  a  certain  vastness  of  mind  in  the  adoption  of 
utter  solitude  in  which  the  first  enthusiasts  of  our  religion  indulged. 
Say  what  wo  will  of  the  nec  essity  and  charm  of  social  life,  there  is 
a  greatness  about  man  when  he  dispenses  with  mankind. — Bulwer. 

....  If  you  suppress  the  exorbitant  love  of  pleasure  and 
money,  idle  curiosity,  iuquitous  pursuits,  and  wanton  mirth,  what 
a  stillness  would  there  be  in  the  greatest  cities  ! — the  necessaries 
of  life  do  not  occasion  at  most  a  third  part  of  the  hurry. — La 
Bruyere. 

....  You  sec  men  of  the  most  delicate  frames  engaged  in  ac- 
tive and  professional  pursuits  who  really  have  no  time  for  illness. 
Let  them  become  idle, — let  them  take  care  of  themselves, — let 
them  think  of  their  health — and  they  die  I  The  rust  rots  the  steel 
which  use  preserves. — Bidwer. 

....  Youth  will  never  live  to  age  without  they  keep  themselves 
in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness.  Too  much 
thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits  ;  and  oft  it  falls  out,  that  while 
one  thinks  too  much  of  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his 
thinking. — Sir  Philip  Sidmy. 


Joker's  13  ui)  get. 


When  should  you  apply  a  sovereign  remedy  to  your  footh  ? 
When  it  is  a-king. 

The  gentleman  who  kissed  a  lady's  "snowy  brow,"  caught  a 
severe  cold,  and  has  been  laid  up  ever  since. 

What  street  in  London  puts  you  in  mind  of  a  tooth  whieh  has 
pained  you  for  a  long  time  !    Ans. — Long  Acre. 

When  is  music  like  vegetables  !  When  there  are  two  heats  to 
the  measure. — What  is  it  that  goes  when  a  wagon  goes,  stops 
when  a  wagon  stops;  it  is  of  no  nse  to  the  wagon,  and  yet  tho 
wagon  can't  go  without  it  ?    Why,  the  noise,  to  be  sure. 

A  batcher  in  Dansvillc  shot  his  dog  on  suspicion  of  hydropho- 
bia. Whether  bis  suspicion  was  well  founded,  must  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  butcher's 
customers  who  bought  the  sausages  the  next  day  had  cause  to  1)0 
mad. 

A  gentleman,  having  occasion  to  call  for  Mr.  Joseph  Gullcn, 
found  him  at  home  in  his  writing-chamber.  He  remarked  the 
great  heat  of  the  apartment,  and  said  it  was  "as  hot  as  an  oven." 
— "  So  it  ought  to  be,"  replied  Mr.  G.,  "  for  it  is  here  I  make  my 
bread." 

"  No  use  of  my  trying  to  collect  that  bill,  sir,"  said  a  collector 
to  his  employer,  handing  the  dishonored  document  to  the  latter. 
"  Why  !" — '•  The  man  who  should  pay  it  is  non  est." — "  Then  take 
it  and  collect  it,  sir.  A  mm  est  man  will  not  fail  to  meet  his 
obligations." 

The  new  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States  is  called  So- 
monsoff  (saw  my  nose  off).  An  attache  of  the  same  legation  at 
Washington,  Blowmanosoff  (blow  my  nose  off) ;  besides  whieh 
we  have  Col.  Kutmanosoff  (cut  my  nose  off),  of  the  Imperial 
Guard;  Marshal  Polmanosotf  (pull  my  nose  off ) ;  General  Nos- 
begon  (nose  begone),  and  many  others. 

At  the  commencement  ^  the  sporting  season  in  1853,  the  fol- 
lowing important  information  was  exhibited  at  Lord  Camden's 
Seat,  the  Hermitage,  Sevenoska.  "This  is  to  give  notice  that 
Lord  Camden  docs  not  mean  to  shoot  himself  or  any  of  his  tenants 
until  the  14th  of  September."  A  considerate  lord  to  give  such 
timely  notice  of  his  desperate  intentions. 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION, 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  papn  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
Eiense  circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
ared  thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
<  1  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
tite.  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

C7"  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

5000  COPIES  SOLD  IN  TWO  DAYS. 

OF 

MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM. 

BY  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
One  Vol.,  12mo.   464  pages.   Illustrated.   Price,  SI  25. 

WHY  SO  POPULAR? 
It  is  the  Work  of  an  American  Slave, 
Therefore  excites  Americ.-.n  Sympathy ! 
Every  line  and  letter  are  his  own, 
And  it  is  a  Volume  of  Truth  and  Power ! 
It  tells  the  earnest — startling  truth 
AVithout  ranting  or  madness! 
It  addresses  the  intellect  and  the  heart! 
Every  free  Press  chants  its  praise. 
Every  free  voter  will  read  it, 
And  every  Bookseller  supply  it. 

MILLER,  OltTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers, 
Park  Row,  New  York. and  107  Genesee  St.,  Auburn, 
sept  15  It   


NOTICE. 

rpiIE  advertiser  would  respectfully  announce  to  his  cus- 
X_  tomers  and  the  public  generally  that  he  continues  to 
supply  the  various  MAGAZINES  named  below  at  the 
]irices  annexed,  per  annum,  viz: — Harper,  S2  25;  Put- 
nam, 32  25;  Knickerbocker;  S2  25;  Household  Words, 
|$2;  Blackwood,  $2  25;  Godey,  $2  25;  Graham,  $2  25; 
i  lorticulturist,  colored  plates,  S?3  50  ;  Horticulturist,  plain 
edition,  $1  68;  Littell's  Panorama,  3f2  25;  Frank  Leslie's 
Gazette  of  Fashions,  S2  25;  Ballou's  Pictorial,  $2  50;  La- 
dies' Repository,  S51  63;  Peterson,  SI  63;  National,  $1  63; 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  $1  63.  Letters  of  inquiry  must 
contain  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage.  Books  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  publisher's  advertised  prices.  Ad- 
dress WILLIAM  PATTON,  Bookseller, 
sept  15  3t  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

XM  PORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watchos,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following  :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  line  Jew- 
elry.   Signof  the  Golden  Eagle.  s8 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  ) 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  20th  June,  1855.  f 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  are  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
IKickages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  "  F. 
X.  Brenan,  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lottories,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land.-' All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8       5t  F.  X.  BRENAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NEW  PIANO  MUSIC— Just  published.  Rutcif.r'8 
Female  Institute  Commencement  Music  for  July, 
1855,  consisting  of  five  pieces,  elegantly  gotten  up  from 
engraved  plates.  Poetry  by  the  young  Ladies ;  the  Music 
by  J.  C.  Cook.  Prico  for  the  whole  set  only  38  cents,  bc- 
i  ng  one  of  the  cheapest  collections  ever  published .  Mailed 
free  of  postage.  COOK  &  BROTHERS, 

sept  8       2t        Music  Dealers,  343  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


$15,000. 


>15,000— FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

«12,000— TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

§7.500— SEVEN  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

sept  15        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  STORY, 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  H .  BUTLER  LAING. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
tho  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS,  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  26  3m 

TITER  ATURE,  ETC.— Tho  subscriber,  having  re- 
j  sumod  his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
net  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
i-opyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  tho  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN, 

'  No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
n^T"  LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
fcrviccs  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

PLEASE  TO  READ  THIS. 

TO  VERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.— Work 
for  all,  and  work  that  will  pay — in  selling  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States, 

OUR  VERY  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  BOOKS 
<-f  different  kinds. 

Terms,  Catalogues,  etc.,  sent,  prepaid,  on  application 
to  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

aug  25  it  181  William  Street,  Now  York. 

Carelessness  in  neglecting  a  cough,  however  slight,  is 
hardly  excusable,  when  a  simple  remedy  like  Wis  tar's 
Wild  Cherry  Balsam  is  within  your  reach .  This  is  in  most 
eMM  effectual.    No  family  should  be  without  it. 

"TT  is  our  good  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Wilson  very  well : 
_JL  we  have  ever  found  him  an  honest,  reliable  man,  and 
never  given  to  humbug.  Let  all  who  may  be  afflicted  with 
t  lis  terrible  disorder  (Dysentery),  secure  his  preventive. 
-  -Trumpet. 


THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN"  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  IIXUSTKATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,   FISHING,   AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

NEW  STANDARD  WORKS 

OK 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

RIFLE  AND  LIGHT  INFANTRY  TACTICS.  Prepared 
for  the  use  of.  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  by  or- 
der of  the  War  Department.  By  Col.  W.  J.  Hardee,  U. 
8.  A.  With  numerous  engravings.  2  vols.  18mo. 
Price,  $2.50. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Prepared  for  the  nso  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment With  numerous  engravings.  2  vols.  18mo. 
Price,  St2  50. 

BAYONET  EXERCISE.    Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment   By  George  B.  M'Clellan.  Captain,  U.  S.  A.  With 
numerous  engravings.    1vol.    12mo.    (In  Press.) 
JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 
J.  P.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
and  for  sale  by  aU  the  Booksellers  of  Boston.    Copies  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price, 
sept  1  3t 


LADIES! 


O  O  T  TON 

is  now  a  '*  Household  Word"  in  the  United  States. 

KOJi'T  LOGAN  &  Co., 
sept  8  51  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  60  CORT- 
LANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  the 
night  soil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

POUDRETTE  AND  TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  in  the  world  for  grass, 
winter  grain,  garden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  Tafen,  $35  per  ton  ;  of  Poudrette,  $1  50  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  sent,  free  fjf 
postage,  to  inquirers.    Apply  as  above.      4t       aug  25 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cylhcrea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sand's,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woollcy,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  toe  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  aui 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

Zy"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  "'the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.  Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Looks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  133,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

ASTONISHING  effects  produced  bv  the  use  of  DYER'S 
HEALING  EMBROCATION,  when  applied  to  Cuts, 
Wounds.  Sores,  etc. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
P..  OHMKERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON.  tf  june  16 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 
BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  T.  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Balloc's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  now  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
iHs  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
l>elow,  shall  receive  tho  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SORE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  Themedicine,  though  prepared  at  greatcxpense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schicffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottlo ;  six  bottles  for  $6. 
may  12  eoply  

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
arc  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  81.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIAN0-F02TE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  tha  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published    Price,  $3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop(3m 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  have  the  first  eight  voKvmes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shapeofasc- 
ries  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  ?3  rcr  volume. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARUHCEA, 

AND  OTHER  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  $1,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTEIt.  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  july  21 


MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  withou*  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wauted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m      Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOIIiV  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 


FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


I]M)R  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
.  clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hunt/red  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.        3t   j  20 


XYSTER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  most 
I  F  valuable  and  p"(ent  remedy  of  the  age  fur  Rheuma- 
tism, Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sorts,  etc.         sept  15 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPAQ 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  tho  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  bkst  American  authors,  and  tho  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  witand  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artiste, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pagos  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of/all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  $3  00 

4  subscribers,  "     u    10  00 

10       "  "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  Thb  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Piotorlvl,  together,  $4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  bo  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feol  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. — Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri~ 
can  Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling' 
ton  Centinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. — Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Ntws,  Newport) 
Kentucky. 

This  elegan  t  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 

Atlas,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world.— Pawtucket  2>i- 
rectory,  H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  {D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pinery,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — JSantucket  (Ms.)  Inquirer. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it. —  Watchman, 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pace  with  its  rapid  improvement.—  Home 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  ehgantinthe 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.—  Winchester  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (  Ga.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  UDion. — South  Boston  Gazette. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety.—  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak,  Juneau, Wisconsiii. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast,  Me. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat ,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  an4 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  Covrier,  Ncw~ 
castle,  bid. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — Herald,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  wood  cuts 
ever  executed.— Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Agents. — French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  AVinch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Stfl.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Koys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Wpodward,  corner  cf 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellon  &.  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  f  iDggold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Trubner  k  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  "generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  ttrictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
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CITV  Or"  JALAPA,  MEXICO. 

Wo  present  our  readers  with 
a  striking  ami  autluntie  view 
of  the  city  of  Jalapa,  on  the 
road  from  Vera  Crux  to  Mexi- 
co. The  picture  hIiows  to  ad- 
vantage the  site  of  this  noted 
place,  the  scene  of  memorable 
occurrences  during  our  war 
with  Mexico.  The  foreground 
displays  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  vegetation  in  the  environs  ; 
the  centre  exhibits  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  city,  while  the  dis- 
tance is  crowned  by  those  bold 
and  <■  o  m  m  a  n  d  i  n  g  eminences 
which  add  so  much  to  the  pic- 
turesqucness  of  the  site.  At 
Jalapa,  within  the  comp.ms  ot 
a  few  miles,  the  characteristics 
of  temperate  and  tropical  cli- 
mates are  singularly  blended. 
The  city  is  built  on  the  decliT- 
ity  of  a  range  of  mountains 
that  slope  easterly  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  so  that  the  heat 
arising  from  the  valleys  is  mod- 
ified by  the  cool  airs  from  the 
most  elevated  regions,  causing 
an  agreeable  temperature,  even 
in  inid-sunimer.  Yet,  descend- 
ing but  a  short  distance,  you 
find  yourself  in  valleys  where 
the  temperature  permits  the 
growth  of  the  richest  vegetable 
productions  of  the  tropics. 
Here,  almost  in  juxta-position, 
the  foliage  of  trees  usual  to  our 
climate  are  found  beside  the 
strange,  fleshy  leaves  of  gigan- 
tic cactuses.  The  Mexican 
chapparal  and  the  American 
maple  growth  blend  together. 
We  should  imagine  that  no 
place  on  the  continent  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  residence  of  in- 
valids, since  a  slight  change  of 
locality  would  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  give  them  the  ex- 
act temperature,  either  warm  or 

cold,  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  The  full  beauty  of 
this  climate  is  felt  by  the  traveller  who  is  journeying  towards 
Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  latter  place — arid,  sandy,  suffocat- 
ingly hot  and  pestilential  during  the  summer  months,  does  not 
prepare  the  traveller  for  the  agreeable  surprise  which  awaits  him 
when  he  emerges  into  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  Jalapa.  The 
weather  is  so  intolerable  at  Vera  Cruz  during  mid  day,  that  the 
diligence  does  not  start  upon  its  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  next  day  higher  latitudes  on  the 
mountain  are  attained,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  cum- 
brous conveyance  rattles  into  the  pleasant,  paved  city  of  Jalapa, 
landing  its  passengers  perfectly  happy  if  they  have  escaped  a 
visit  from  those  murderous  saltcadors  who  infest  the  road  and 
punish  resistance  with  death,  when  their  claims  to  a  traveller's 
money  are  disputed.  The  unsettled  political  condition  of  Mexico 
causes  great  insecurity  of  life  upon  the  highways,  and  adventures 
with  robbers  on  the  road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  are  common. 
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CITY  AND  HARROR  OK  VERA  CRIZ. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  world-renowned  easlle  of  San  Juan  d' 
Ulloa  on  the  right,  with  a  British  mail  steamer  tiring  a  gun  as  she 
enters  the  harbor.  A  portion  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  (the  true 
cross)  is  seen  in  the  middle,  with  the  line  of  arid  hills  which  serve 
as  a  background  to  the  place.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa 
was  for  a  long  while  regarded  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  Vet 
it  failed  to  protect  effectively  the  city,  which  has  been  taken  three 
times — once  by  the  buccaneers,  in  the  palmy  days  of  those  free- 
hooters,  when  they  were  lords  of  the  Spanish  main — once  by  the 
French,  on  which  occasion  General  Santa  Anna  lost  his  leg,  and 
lastly  by  the  Americans.  The  successful  debarkation  of  the 
American  army  by  General  Scott,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  that  veteran  soldier.  Not  a  man.  nor  i>  boat  was 
lost,  and  the  world  regarded  the  achievement  with  astonishment. 
Then  fojlowcd  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  accomplished 
With  a  comparatively  trilling  numerical  loss,  though  among  the 
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officers  killed  on  our  side  were 
some  of  the  most  gallant  spirits 
in  the  American  army.  The 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  a  well 
built  place,  and  its  towers,  cu- 
polas and  battlements  give  it 
an  imposing  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  harlwr.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  unhealthy  residence,  and 
here  the  yellow  fever  rages  an- 
nually to  a  fearful  extent.  The 
houses  in  the  city  are  mostly 
large,  some  of  them  three  sto- 
ries in  height,  built  in  the  old 
Spanish  or  Moorish  style,  and 
generally  en  losing  a  square 
court  with  covered  galleries. 
They  have  flat  roofs  (azotens), 
glass  windows,  and  frequently 
balconies  and  verandahs  in  the 
front.  There  is  one  large  pl.ua 
with  the  government  house  on 
one  side  and  a  church  on  the 
other.  There  arc  six  churches 
in  use  and  many  more  in  ruins. 
Provisions  are  dear  here  and 
the  water  bad.  The  city  is  so 
much  affected  by  drought  that 
the  inhabitants  are  very  careful 
to  collect  all  the  rain  water  in 
cisterns  as  it  falls.  The  bad- 
ness of  the  water  is  supposed 
to  have  no  small  share  in  pro- 
ducing yellow  fever.  The  cat- 
tle of  San  Juan  is  built  upon 
an  island  of  the  same  name, 
-  about  four  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  shore,  and  is  a  strong 
place,  as  we  have  remarked 
above.  At  its  northwest  angle 
there  is  a  light  house,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  furnished  with 
a  powerful  revolving  light. 
The  harlior  is  a  mere  roadstead 
between  the  town  and  castle, 
and  the  anchorage  is  so  bad, 
that  vessels  secure  themselves 
by  passing  their  cables  keyed 
into  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
even  such  precautions  arc  inad- 
equate in  the  teeth  of  the  northerly  gales  which  sometimes  rago 
here  for  flays.  The  principal  exports  are  gold  and  silvtr,  cochi- 
neal, sngar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  jalap, 
soap,  dyewoods,  etc.  In  former  times,  a  fair  used  to  be  held  hero 
on  the  arrival  of  the  merchant  fleet  which  sailed  periodically  from 
Carliz,  and  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  the  colony  was 
carried  on.  Vera  Cruz  was  founded  in  the  16th  century,  and 
marked  the  site  where  the  Conquistador'  Cortez  first  set  foot  on 
the  adventurous  expedition  that  gave  Mexico  to  Spain.  In  1615, 
it  received  its  charter  of  privileges  from  Philip  III.  Its  capture 
by  a  French  squadron,  alluded  to  above,  was  in  1839.  Seven 
years  afterwards  it  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
countrymen.  It  is  a  city  well  worth  visiting  by  persons  making 
the  tour  of  the  continent.  Few,  however,  are  inclined  to  make  a 
sojourn  here,  which,  in  fact,  at  certain  seasons  would  he  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  The  traveller  is  apt  to  despatc  h  it  at  a  glance, 
and  push  on  for  Mexico,  the  most  magnificent  city  of  America. 
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MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL  AS  PHEDRE. 

[FROM  A  DAGCERREOTTPE  BV  MEADE  BROTUKR8,  OF  NEW  YORK.] 

Wo  have  thought  that  we.  could  not  offer  the  patrons  of  the 
Pictorial  a  more  acceptable  picture  than  a  portrait  of  Rachel,  the 
queen  of  the  French  stage,  in  character.  Our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  the  likeness,  as  many  of  them  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  verifying,  was  a  correct  one.  The  daguerreotype  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Meade,  of  the  firm  of  Meade  Brothers,  dagucrrco- 
typists,  New  York,  and  shows  Mademoiselle  Rachel  in  costume, 
while  Mr.  Barry  has  transferred  the  picture  to  wood  with  his  ac- 
customed and  remarkable  fidelity.  The  character  selected  for 
illustration  is  that  of  Phedre,  in  Racine's  tragedy  of  that  name, 

Scrhaps  the  most  finished  work  of  the  great  classic  dramatist  of 
'ranee,  of  whom  Voltaire  said,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  writ- 
ten a  commentary  on  Racine  as  well  as  on  Corneille  :  "  It  is  al- 
ready done ;  you  have  only  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
beautiful,  pathetic,  harmonious,  sublime."  Corneille  was  the 
poet  of  virtue,  honor  and  glory ;  Racine  the  minstrel  of  the  tender 
passion.  In  Phedre,  we  have  the 
guilty,  tempestuous,  vainly-com- 
battcd  love  of  Phedre  for  Hippo- 
lytc,  contrasted  with  the  warm  and 
pure  attachment  of  the  latter  to 
Arieia.  Phedre  is  the  wife  of 
Theseus  and  step-mother  of  Hip- 
polytc.  The  subject  is  borrowed 
from  Euripides,  and  its  treatment 
was  modified,  by  Racine  to  suit 
tho  age  and  the  court  for  which  ho 
wrote.  Phedre,  as  the  author  tells 
us,  is  neither  entirely  guilty  nor 
wholly  innocent.  She  is  involved 
by  her  destinv  and  the  anger  of 
the  gods  in  an  illegitimate  passion, 
of  which  she  is  the  first  to  realize 
the  horror ;  she  makes  the  greatest 
exertion  to  surmount  it:  she  pre- 
fers to  die  rather  than  declare  it 
to  any  one,  and  when  forced  to 
discover  it,  she  speaks  with  a  con- 
fusion which  shows  that  her  crime 
is  rather  a  punishment  of  the  gods 
than  a  movement  of  her  will. 
The  dread  fatality  that  hurries  her 
along  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  as 
the  irresistible  tide  sweeps  away 
the  strong  swimmer,  tempers  the 
horror  of  the  spectator  with  pity, 
and  compassion  for  the  victim  is 
as  strong  as  condemnation  for  the 
criminal.  That  Racine,  hampered 
by  the  conventionalities  of  the 
French  tragic  stage,  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  rhyme,  by  the  inflexible 
requirements  of  the  classic  unities, 
involving  the  use  of  those  tiresome 
confidants,  the  modern  substitute 
for  the  ancient  choruses,  should 
have  been  able  to  impart  energy, 
interest  and  fire  to  his  tragedy,  is 
a  proof  of  his  exalted  genius. 
Through  the  artificial  garb  with 
which  he  was  compelled  to  clothe 
his  ideas,  nature  and  truth  pierce 
their  way  to  the  popular  heart  and 
stir  it  with  strong  emotions,  par- 
ticularly when  the  classic  author 
has  such  a  representative  as  Ra- 
chel. This  truly  great  actress 
made  her  triumphant  ddntt  on  the 
Parisian  stage  at  a  period  when  in 
the  war  of  the  classic  and  roman- 
tic schools  the  latter  had  just 
achieved  signal  victories.  Dumas 
and  Victor  Hugo  had  obtained  a 
hearing — Shakspcurc  was  no  long- 
er regarded  as  an  insular  barba- 
rian. The  modification  of  popu- 
lar taste  thus  produced  influenced 
of  course  the  style  of  acting,  and 
Rachel,  with  true  artintic  instinct, 
infused  into  the  cold  forms  of  the 


ancient  drama,  the  passion  and  fire  of  her  inspired  genius.  She 
gave  a  new  life  and  a  new  interpretation  to  the  classic  character. 
It  was  a  renewal  of  the  fable  of  Pymalion — she  warmed  the  statue 
into  life.  The  representation  of  Phedre  is  perhaps  her  highest 
achievement.  Her  convulsive  struggles  with  her  fatal  passion — 
her  confession  to  CEnone,  her  wild  exposure  of  her  passionate 
heart  to  the  object  of  her  unhallowed  love — the  terrific  jealousy 
that  rends  her  soul — her  gathering  gloom  and  dark  despair — form 
a  picture  of  tragic  love  and  woe  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
stage.  The  audience  is  swept  away  by  the  stormy  torrent  of  emo- 
tion that  rises  at  her  will ;  the  rigid  framework  of  the  tragedy,  the 
unfamiliar  language,  the  repellant  character  of  the  story,  are  all 
forgotten  in  the  triumph  of  the  artist,  and  she  is  hailed,  without 
one  dissentient  voice,  as  the  queen  of  the  tragic  stage.  The 
French  owe  much  to  Rachel.  It  is  to  her,  we  firmly  believe,  that 
their  beautiful  classic  drama,  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  coldness  and 
formality,  still  continues  on  the  stage.  In  her  interpretation  of 
Racine  and  Corneille,  the  characters  of  those  dramatists  cease  to 
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be  French  men  and  women  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  be- 
come Greeks  and  Romans.  Her  stately  classicality,  the  statu- 
esque beauty  of  her  poses,  the  soul  that  informs  her  every  motion, 
are  all  of  the  ancient  time.  They  carry  us  back  to  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Athenian  stage — the  era  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
She  lives,  moves  and  breathes  under  the  unseen  pressure  of  that 
inexorable  fate  which  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  ancient  tragic 
story.  And  yet  from  this  style  of  acting,  she  passes  with  equal 
ease  into  the  domain  of  modern  comedy.  In  the  Lady  Tartuffe 
of  the  lamented  Madame  de  Girardin,  her  triumph  was  no  less  sig- 
nal than  in  the  Phedre  ot  Racine ;  while  in  the  glowing  creations 
of  the  romantic  dramatists,  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas,  sue  appears 
imbued  with  that  spirit  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  ancient 
drama.  Though  much  has  been  said  in  gossiping  Paris  of  the 
private  life  of  Rachel,  little  is  known  concerning  it,  and  little  need 
be  known  to  us.  We  have  to  do  with  the  artiste,  and  not  with 
the  woman.  It  is,  however,  interesting,  to  know  that  this  child  of 
genius  is  a  child  of  the  people;  that  she  commenced  life  as  a 
strolling  ballad -singer  in  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  that  the  intellec- 
tual beauty  of  her  face,  and  the 
melody  of  her  voice,  casually  im- 
pressed a  Parisian  editor,  by  whose 
exertions  she  was  placed  in  the 
path  of  greatness  and  fortune. 
When,  after  various  struggles,  she 
achieved  a  triumph,  it  was  a  tri- 
umph more  brilliant  and  stable 
than  ever  man  or  woman  won 
upon  the  French  stage.  For  years 
she  has  ruled  the  Parisian  public, 
as  an  empress  rules  her  subject. 
They  have  lavished  on  her  fame, 
homage,  wealth.  She  has  visited 
other  cities,  from  time  to  time,  al- 
ways like  a  victress.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, she  is  as  madly  worship- 
ped and  idolized  as  in  Paris.  We 
have  wonderful  tales  of  her  mag- 
nificence ;  and  her  private  mansion 
in  Paris  is  said  to  vie  with  the  pal- 
aces of  kings  in  splendor.  At  one 
time  her  carriage  and  liveries  bore 
the  colors  and  arms  of  the  imperial 
family  by  a  title  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state.  The  first  minds  in  France 
have  rendered  a  willing  homage  to 
this  Queen  of  Tragedy.  She  has 
always  been  courted,  but  has  never 
stooped  to  win  the  popular  favor. 
On  the  contrary,  her  lofty  disdain 
is  proverbial.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  Parisians  appear  to  be  reveng- 
ing themselves  for  this  pride  of 
their  idol,  by  lavishing  on  the  Ital- 
ian actress,  Ristori,  the  same  ap- 
plause, the  same  worship,  we  might 
say,  that  they  bestowed  upon  Ra- 
chel. But  it  is  only  a  rebellious 
freak  ;  they  will  welcome  her  back, 
crowned  with  American  laurels, 
with  the  old  enthusiasm  and  the 
old  delight.  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
belongs  to  a  Jewish  family,  and, 
we  believe,  is  herself  a  Jewess. 
There  is  much  of  the  oriental  style 
of  beauty  in  her  face.  Her  figure 
is  slender,  but  exceedingly  grace- 
ful, and  all  her  movements  are 
harmonious  and  appropriate.  In 
1 848,  she  astonished  the  Parisians 
by  singing,  or  rather  reciting  in  a 
sort  of  chant,  the  Marseilles  Hymn. 
This  performance  has  been  de- 
scribed to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
original,  thrilling  and  electrifying 
exhibitions  on  the  stage.  She 
gradually  wrought  herself  to  the 
fury  of  the  Pythoness,  and  her  cry 
*'  to  arms,"  rang  like  the  notes  of 
a  war-trumpet,  thrilling  the  heart 
of  every  listener. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailous  Pictorial  ] 
 OR,  

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE    OP   OUR  DAY. 


BV  ArC.I  STIXB  J.  II.  DUOAKNB, 
[CONTIXCHD.] 

CHAPTER  X, 

I>OX  IlICARDO  RAMOS. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  funeral  of  Don  Tadeo  and 
Glinton.  Teresa,  the  desolate  sister,  after  remaining  for  hours  In 
the  Strange  Stupefaction  into  which  she  ha  1  fallen  at  her  hrother's 
grave,  awoke  at  length  to  life  with  all  its  sad  recollections  and 
realities.  The  good  Padre  lierrata  was  unremitting  in  his  kindly 
attentions,  and  the  faithful  servants,  attached  to  their  mistress  hy 
the  Strongest  tics  of  early  association  and  love  for  her  gentle  char- 
acter, were  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  her  service.  The  Yan- 
kee, Dusenhury,  whose  position  as  regarded  the  favor  of  President 
Herrura  had  been  made  manifest  to  the  officials  on  the  occasion 
of  their  domiciliary  visit,  was  permitted,  as  a  countryman,  to  exer- 
cise, the  duties  of  an  executor  on  such  property  as  the  deceased 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This,  on  examination,  was 
discovered,  as  both  Padre  lierrata  and  Dusenhury  had  antici- 
pated, to  he  scanty  enough  ;  for  the  unfortunate  young  man,  in- 
volved in  expenses  daring  his  brief  sojourn  in  Mexico,  and  in- 
duced by  his  evil  associates  to  risk  his  means  on  the  uncertain 
chance  of  the  gaming-table,  had  been  stripped  of  his  last  dollar 
upon  the  fatal  Bight  which  had  witnessed  his  death.  Save  a  few 
jewels  possessed  hy  Teresa  herself,  the  furniture  of  their  dwelling 
and  a  small  supply  of  money  which  the  sister  had  retained,  noth- 
ing remained  of  a  comfortable  competence  which  a  few  months 
before  hail  been  the  fortune  of  the  two  orphans. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  that  mother  whoso  un- 
happy history  has  already  been  briefly  adverted  to.  When,  wearied 
of  the  union  which  had  made  her  life  wretched,  Donna  Maria  Fal- 
cone had  fled  from  her  home,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  wide 
world,  she  was  yet  innocent  of  infidelity  against  her  husband. 
Though  Falcone's  character  and  habits  had  rendered  her  life  in- 
supportable, the  unhappy  wife  had  never  cherished  a  thought  of 
wrong.  The  sympathy  and  apparent  devotcdness  of  the  young 
Don  Ted  a  hail,  it  is  true,  awakened  a  responsive  chord  in  her 
earnest  nature,  but  she  had  not  loved  him.  lie  was  to  her,  in  the 
short  period  of  their  acquaintanceship,  as  a  brother,  in  whoso 
honor  and  affection  she  was  conscious  that  she  might  rely,  but 
no  warmer  feelings  than  those  of  a  sister  had  ever  entered  into 
her  heart. 

But  young,  inexperienced  and  unhappy,  she  had  been  worked 
upon  by  one  whose  life  was  as  much  stained  with  excesses  as 
even  that  of  Falcone  himself.  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  the  boon 
companion  of  her  husband,  had  cast  his  evil  eye  upon  the  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  resolved  to  make  her  his  victim.  As  insidious  and 
cunning  as  he  was  bold  and  wicked,  he  sought  to  ingratiate  him- 
self in  Donna  Maria's  favor,  by  all  the  arts  in  which  he  was  an 
adept.  With  pretended  sympathy,  he  hinted  of  the  neglect  with 
■which  Falcone  evidently  treated  her — with  affected  indignation 
he  wished  that  he  could  claim  a  brother's  privilege  to  call  him  to 
account.  He  shrewdly  made  it  appear  that  he  sought  to  restrain 
Falcone  in  his  evil  courses,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  urging  him 
constantly  to  the  worst  dissipation.  Donna  Maria  at  first  lent  an 
car  to  the  words  of  her  husband's  friend  ;  and  more  readily,  that 
a  violent  sickness  which  had  attacked  Don  Tadco,  her  youthful 
friend,  had  deprived  her  of  the  gentle  support  which  his  truthful 
character  ever  afforded  her.  She  could  not  believe  in  such 
bareness  as  was  a  portion  of  Don  Ricardo's  very  being,  and  con- 
sequently she  admitted  him  to  her  society,  and  often  to  her  confi- 
dence, until  the  villain,  grown  daring  through  her  unsuspecting 
kindness,  ventured  to  unveil  his  true  design,  and  proposed  that 
she  should  fly  with  him  from  the  capital  to  one  of  his  estates  in 
eastern  Mexico. 

The  first  intimation  of  Don  Ricardo's  motives  terrified  the 
wife,  but  when,  with  crafty  deliberation,  he  unfolded  his  schemes, 
and,  as  if  secure  of  her  compliance,  proceeded  to  paint,  in  glow- 
ing colors,  the  life  to  which  he  would  lead  her,  the  pride  of  the 
woman  roused  her  to  resolution.  She  was  of  a  high-spirited  and 
ancient  race.  The  blood  of  the  Minas,  her  family,  was  reckoned 
as  the  sitmjre  a:ul  of  old  Spain,  and  it  was  the  pride  which  could 
not  brook  their  reduced  fortunes  that  had  induced  her  parents  to 
give  their  child  to  the  wealthy  Falcone,  albeit  the  latter  boasted 
not  a  line  like  theirs.  Rut  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  rich  though  ho 
was,  had  not  the  claims  of  birth  to  back  his  pretensions,  since  ho 
was  of  the  mixed  race  which  claims  as  much  affinity  with 
the  servile  ranks  of  Mexico  as  with  those  who  deem  themselves 
the  conquerors'  descendants.  This  circumstance  might,  perhaps, 
have  had  little  weight  with  Donna  Maria,  had  her  heart  been  in- 
terested in  the  man  who  addressed  her  ;  but  when,  arrogant  from 
past  success,  the  libertine  appeared  to  count  at  once  upon  the  wife's 
submission  to  his  arts,  a  sudden  and  decided  change  took  place  in 
the  woman's  character.  She  did  not  spurn  the  man  from  her  pres- 
ence— she  did  not  appal  him  with  a  look  of  lofty  anger  from  her 
flashing  eyes,  nor  pierce  him  with  accents  of  withering  contempt. 
No!  Donna  Maria  did  not  resort  to  weapons  like  these.  She 
trembled,  she  gasped — as  Don  Ricardo  fondly  fancied,  with  a 
wife's  scruples  and  the  woman's  yielding — and  then,  with  a  smile 
strangely  breaking  over  her  proud  features,  and  a  light,  careless 
voice,  she  cried : 


"  Don  Ricardo,  you  talk  like  a  poet ;  you  paint  the  future  like 
an  artist.  A  woman  would  be  unreasonable  to  reject  so  enthusi- 
astic a  lover  for  a  husband  who  neglects  her." 

The  tone  was  natural — the  smile  which  accompanied  it  was  en- 
chanting. Don  Ricardo  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of 
Donna  Maria,  and  seizing  her  beautiful  white  hand,  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

One  only  stipulation  was  made  by  the  lovely  woman — that,  un- 
til they  should  have  arrived  upon  the  lover's  estates,  near  Mon- 
terey, no  further  mention  must  bo  made  of  love — no  closer  inti- 
macy exist  than  that  of  the  past.  Don  Ricardo  regarded  it  as  a 
whim,  hut  Donna  Maria  was  inexorable,  and  the  arrangement 
was  made.  All  things  were  prepared  by  the  expectant  lover — 
the  lady  secured  her  private  jewels,  kissed  with  a  tear  the  infant 
child  of  Falcone,  which,  though  she  loved  not  Its  father,  was  yet 
dear  to  her — and  then  gave  her  hand  to  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  for 
an  elopement,  while  Falcone,  absorbed  in  his  worthless  career, 
discovered  not  the  double  treachery  of  his  wife  and  friend. 

As  the  lover  lifted  the  bcanliful  wife  to  her  carriage,  in  which 
she  had  stipulated  that  she  should  rido  alone,  he  attempted  to 
kiss  her  lips,  but  she  repulsed  him. 

"Don  Ricardo — your  promise!"  she  cried,  gaily.  "Will 
there  not  be  time  enough  when  we  reach  your  home  1" 

So  Don  Ricardo  Ramos  contented  himself  with  mounting  his 
horse,  and  riding  beside,  and  behind,  and  before  the  carriage, 
wherever  ho  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  closcly-veilod  face  of 
his  lovely  prize.  Thus  he  escorted  Donna  Maria  Falcone  from" 
the  capital — thus  eloped  with  the  wife  of  his  friend.  A  proud 
and  fortunate  Lothario  was  Don  Ricardo. 

Rut  all  fino  things  have  an  end.  One  morning,  when  Don  Ri- 
cardo arose  betimes  at  the  small  hostel,  where  the  horses  had  been 
put  up  for  the  night,  and  after  glancing  with  a  satisfied  look  at 
his  travelling  mirror,  hurried  to  tender  his  morning  salutation  to 
the  fair  Donna  Maria,  and  congratulate  her  upon  their  nearness  to 
Monterey,  which  they  shou'd  reach  during  the  day — behold  ! 
Donna  Maria  was  not  to  be  found.  His  own  horse  was  still  in 
the  stable,  but  the  horses  and  carriage  of  the  beautiful  lady,  as 
well  as  the  lady  herself,  had  disappeared. 

"Where  is  she  1  In  the  fiend's  name,  answer!"  cried  Don 
Ricardo  to  the  trembling  host. 

"  The — lady  V  stammered  the  man. 

"  You  scoundrel — yes !"  roared  Don  Ricardo. 

The  host  did  not  know  ;  she  had  ordered  a  relay  of  horses,  and 
departed  during  the  night— did  not  desire  that  tho  gentleman 
should  be  disturbed,  but  had  left  a  note  for  him. 

"  A  note  1    Tho  furies — give  it  to  me  I" 

It  was  brief,  but  quite  explanatory. 

"Don  Ricardo  Ramos: — I  return  thanks  for  your  escort, 
which  I  have  accepted  thus  far  upon  my  journey.  You  have 
been  deceived  in  my  character,  as  I  was  in  yours.  Though  1  am 
an  unhappy  woman,  I  cannot  bo  a  guilty  one.  Farewell  forever." 

Don  Ricardo  Ramos  stormed — took  his  horse  and  rode  to  his 
estates — scoured  the  country  in  every  direction.  But  no  tidings 
did  he  gather  of  the  fugitive,  save  that  relays  of  horses  had  been 
taken  to  the  confines  of  Texas.  At  Matamoras  all  trace  was  lost 
of  Donna  Maria  Falcone. 

So  Don  Ricardo  returned  to  Mexico,  to  be  accused  of  tho  elope- 
ment, and  half  suspected  of  murder — to  fight  a  duel  with  his 
friend  Falcone,  and  receive  a  bullet  in  his  body  as  a  lasting  me- 
mento of  that  affair — and  finally,  to  leave  his  native  country  and 
become  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  vainly  seeking  to  discover 
the  woman  who  had  refused  to  become  his  mistress,  and  on  whom 
he  panted  to  revenge  himself.    But  he  saw  Donna  Mariano  more. 

And  she — beautiful,  proud  and  desperate — what  destiny  was  in 
store  for  her  1  Truly,  an  exceeding  common  one,  though  in  its 
outset  romantic.  Flying  at  once  from  her  husband  and  Don  Ri- 
cardo, she  crossed  the  American  border  and  reached  a  military 
station  of  the  United  States  army.  Here  she  found  honorable 
protection,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Creole  of  New 
Orleans,  who,  with  his  sister,  was  about  to  return  to  the  States. 
She  gladly  accepted  the  escort  which  they  offered,  and  accompa- 
nied them  upon  their  way.  The  young  merchant  became  passion- 
ately enamored  of  her,  and  Donna  Maria  discovered  that  her  own 
heart  could  love.  She  made  a  confidant  of  the  merchant's  sister, 
who  was  of  a  noble  nature,  and  had  grown  warmly  attached  to 
her  Mexican  friend.  The  result  was  commonplace  enough. 
Through  his  correspondents,  the  young  lover  learned  of  the  death 
of  Falcone,  which  occurred  soon  after  their  arrival  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  proposed,  was  accepted,  and  Donna  Maria  Minas  be- 
came Madame  Glinton,  and  afterwards  the  mother  of  two  lovely 
children,  one  of  whom  we  have  seen  die  tho  death  of  a  suicide, 
in  the  presence  of  his  unknown  brother,  Gabriel  Fab  one,  and 
the  other,  a  daughter  whom  wo  left  slowly  recovering  from  tho 
deadly  swoon  into  which  she  had  fallen  at  her  unhappy  brother's 
grave. 

But  if  tho  union  of  Glinton  and  Donna  Maria  was  common- 
place, their  life  was  a  happy  ono.  For  nearly  twenty  years  they 
dwelt  together  in  elegant  private  life,  unmingling  with  the  world, 
but  content  in  their  own  family  enjoyment.  Maria  looked  back 
upon  her  brief  relationship  to  Falcone,  as  a  sad  dream  from  which 
she  had  soon  awakened.  At  times,  the  mother's  heart  reverted  to 
her  child,  deprived  of  her  maternal  care,  nnd  often  she  regretted 
that  she  had  not  taken  the  bal>c  with  her  upon  her  abrupt  de- 
parture. But  she  recollected  that  under  the  circumstances  such 
a  thing  was  impossible.  To  escape  with  a  lover,  while  she  yet 
pressed  a  husband's  child  to  her  bosom  would  have  seemed  hy- 
pocrisy, and  though  never  contemplating  other  than  tho  step 
actually  taken,  still  she  had  known  beforehand  how  fraught  it  was 
with  danger,  and  how  could  she  have  imperilled  the  life  of  her 


innocent  babe  in  her  own  wild  expedition  '     But  it  was  past  

she  had  become  another's  wife,  and  she  strove  to  banish  the  recol- 
lection of  the  single  tie  which  linked  her  to  her  native  land. 

Thus  years  fled  swiftly  by,  and  tho  two  children  of  Maria's 
second  marriage,  Charles  and  Teresa,  grew  up  lovingly  beside 
their  parents.  How  many,  how  bright  were  the  hopes  linked 
nround  the  fair  yonng  brother  and  sister  X  How  often  the  hus- 
band and  his  foreign  wife  fondly  speculated  upon  the  time  when 
they  should  become  old,  and  their  offspring,  young  and  beuutiful, 
sustain  and  gladden  their  declining  years  J 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  Reverses  came  suddenly  upon  tho 
merchant  Glinton.  Disastrous  seasons  affected  his  affairs,  and  at 
length,  from  wealth  he  speedily  found  himself  reduced  to  littlo 
more  than  a  competency.  He  grieved  not  for  this  on  bis  own  ac- 
count, nor  did  Maria,  but  they  loved  their  children,  and  with  nat- 
ural pride,  desired  to  leave  them  in  the  style  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy.  But  ns  this  desire  could  no  long- 
er be  gratified,  Glinton  gathered  the  wreck  of  his  possessions,  and 
investing  the  greater  portion  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  set 
himself  once  more  nt  work,  to  build  up  with  the  remainder  a  new 
fortune  for  himself.  At  this  crisis,  another  blow  fell  upon  him. 
The  annual  epidemic  which  so  cruelly  affects  New  Orleans,  mado 
its  appearance  just  at  the  season  when  Clinton's  affairs  were  be- 
ginning to  take  an  auspicious  turn.  It  smote  the  mother  amid 
her  children,  and  hy  her  husband's  sido.  It  deprived  him  of  his 
Maria,  and  with  her  he  lost  hope  itself.  Glinton  did  not  survive 
the  loss  of  his  wife, 

"  lie  tried 

To  do  without  her— liked  it  uot— iind  died." 

In  one  short  month  the  two  slept  sido  by  side,  and  Charles  and 
Teresa  were  orphans. 

At  this  period  the  brother  was  at  college — the  sister  at  school. 
They  remained  in  their  respective  positions  till  their  education 
was  completed,  and  then  received  tho  small  portion  which  had 
been  secured  for  them  by  their  father's  timely  provision.  It 
amounted  to  but  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  Teresa  was  confident 
that  it  would  be  a  great  fortune  for  them,  at  least  till  her  brother, 
on  whom  she  doted,  should  retrieve  by  his  talents,  all  that  their 
parents  had  lost.    Alas  !  the  hopes  of  youth  I 

Charles  Glinton  had  often  heard  his  mother  speak  of  her  native 
land,  though  he,  like  Teresa,  was  unaware  of  the  early  events  of 
her  history.  Nevertheless,  the  associations  of  the  descriptions  he 
had  in  childhood  listened  to  from  Donna  Maria's  lips,  had  given 
him  an  earnest  desire  to  behold  Mexico,  and,  consequently,  when 
with  his  sister,  they  proposed  for  themselves  a  future  course  of 
life,  the  idea  of  a  short  visit  to  the  neighboring  republic  was  first 
among  his  suggestions.  Teresa,  who  believed  her  brmher's 
judgment  infallible,  at  once  acceded  to  Charles's  proposal,  tho 
more  readily  as  he  assured  her  that  he  designed  making  such  ar- 
rangements as  would  enable  hira  on  his  return  to  pursue  his  fa- 
ther's business  as  a  consignee  of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  traders. 
Thus  the  two  children,  for  they  were  littlo  more,  left  their  native 
New  Orleans,  and  set  out  on  their  ill-fated  visit  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  What  afterwards  occurred  need  not  bo  dwelt  upon. 
Glinton,  possessed  of  engaging  manners  and  apparently  wealthy, 
soon  found  himself  immersed  in  the  gay  life  of  Mexican  young 
men — he  became  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Falcone — was  led  into 
dissipation  and  play,  and  becamo 

"  A  thing 

O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  hu  funeral  wing.™ 


CHAPTER  XL 


FALCONE  A  N  1 '  TERESA. 


Two  days,  ns  we  havo  said,  had  elapsed  6incc  the  funeral  of 
Charles  Glinton,  aud  in  that  time,  the  Yankee,  Dusenhury,  had 
ascertained  the  exact  state  of  tho  surviving  orphan's  worldly  af- 
fairs. With  his  habitual  calculation,  he  knew  that  what  littlo 
cash  and  effects  save  her  jewels  that  Teresa  possessed  would  bo 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  home  ;  and 
the  two  slaves,  Hannibal  and  Lucille,  had  they  not  been  already 
emancipated  by  the  Mexican  laws,  he  knew  would  never  be  dis- 
posed of  by  their  gentle  mistress.  Consequently  they  must  bo 
provided  for,  and  our  Yankee  was  not  himself  rich  in  personal 
means,  though  his  shrewd  business  tact  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  many  commercial  circles  of  Mexico. 

Jake  Dusenhury,  finding  himself  in  Mexico  about  a  year  before, 
with  but  little  else  than  his  native  thrift,  nnd  some  services  which 
it  had  l>cen  his  good  fortune  to  render  to  tho  existing  govern- 
ment, as  his  capital,  had  nevertheless  managed,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  some  influential  Mexican  friends,  to  organize  a  profit- 
able trading  business,  which,  requiring  his  supervision  ulone,  was 
now  bringing  him  steady  and  increasing  returns  for  skill  and  en- 
terprise. At  the  present  time  ho  discovered  that  his  presence  in 
nn  eastern  province  of  the  republic  might  be  of  advantage  to 
himself  in  point  of  profit,  nnd  it  required  not  much  consideration 
on  tho  part  of  the  worthy  North  American,  to  discern  that  it  was 
his  plain  and  downright  duty  to  see  that  his  young  countrywoman 
should  be  escorted  safe  and  comfortably  to  her  distant  American 
home.  Therefore,  with  us  much  real  knight-errantry  as  ever  existed 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  our  hero  constituted  himself  the  defender 
and  protector  of  the  orphan  beauty,  and  forthwith  took  under  his 
direction,  not  oidy  all  preparations  for  the  journey,  but  the  care 
and  expense  of  the  lady's  household  itself.  In  his  quality  of  ex- 
ecutor, Dusenhury  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to  act  in  this 
manner,  though  few  would  have  asserted  such  right,  accompanied 
as  it  was  with  constant  pecuniary  expense  to  himself.  Dusenhu- 
ry, however,  as  disinterested  as  he  was  unpretending,  used  his 
executorship  only  as  a  plausible  covering  for  his  concealed  gener- 
osity.   He  knew  very  well,  that,  while  Teresa  would  shrink  from 
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receiving  benefits  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  she  could  very  well 
be  induced  to  believe  that,  as  executor,  he  was  but  providing 
supplies  from  her  deceased  brother's  effects. 

"  And  how  on  airth,"  quoth  the  Yankee,  to  himself,  "  how  on 
airth  am  I  a  goin'  to  administer,  unless  I  get  something  to  ad- 
minister with  ?  That  gal  and  those  niggers  are  bound  to  live, 
and  while  Jake  Dusenbury's  got  a  dollar,  he  aint  a  goin'  to  let  a 
lady  suffer — pertick'ly  when  that  ere  lady  is  a  countrywoman, 
and  a  derned  sight  better  than  any  o'  these  Mexican  feminines 
that  ride  round  the  market,  jes'  like  yaller  angels.    Jehosaphat  I" 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  of  the  indomitable  Yankee, 
everything  went  on  as  formerly  in  the  dwelling  of  Teresa  Glinton. 
The  servants  went  regularly  about  their  duties,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  leaving  the  city;  and  Du- 
senbury,  without  parade  or  assumption,  quietly  constituted  him- 
self a  "  business  committeo  of  one,"  as  he  jocosely  expressed  it, 
to  make  everything  about  the  young  mistress  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

Padre  Herrata  observed  all  this,  for  the  priest  well  knew  the 
character  of  his  American  friend,  and  also  the  state  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Glinton's  affairs.  He  smiled  approvingly,  as  he  noticed 
the  methodical  manner  in  which  Dusenbury  attended  to  all  that 
was  necessary,  and  pressing  the  latter's  hand,  said,  in  his  fervent 
manner : 

"  Signor  Dusenbury — you  are  a  noble  heart,  and  I  esteem  you 
more  as  I  know  you  better.  Heaven  has  truly  blessed  me  in  tlio 
friends  it  has  given  mo." 

"  Padre,  you  jes'  talk  so,  because  you're  good  yoursolf.  I  aint 
a  doin'  any  more  than  my  dooty,  and  I  take  it  we're  all  Chris- 
tians, and  headin'  for  the  same  heaven." 

"  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  crowned  and  mitred  heads 
of  earth  were  as  sure  of  reaching  there  as  this  honest  American," 
murmured  Padre  Herrata  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away. 

Alonzo  Vallejo,  the  nephew  of  Don  Tadeo,  after  his  return 
from  the  funeral  where  he  had  become  so  strangely  acquainted 
witli  the  daughter  of  his  uncle's  cherished  friend,  remained  in  a 
state  of  mind  entirely  new  to  him.  He  wondered  that  his 
thoughts  dwelt  not  so  much  upon  his  recent  loss  as  upon  the  sin- 
gular revelation  it  had  caused.  The  image  of  the  beautiful  Ter- 
esa, as  he  had  beheld  her  kneeling  by  her  brother's  grave,  and 
then  reposing,  pale  and  deathly,  upon  the  breast  of  the  faithful 
Lucille,  presented  itself  constantly  before  his  memory,  and  he 
tortured  himself  with  apprehensions  concerning  her  safety.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  at  the  house  into  which  he  had 
beheld  her  borne  still  wrapped  in  stupor,  and  there  learned  from 
his  new  acquaintance,  Dusenbury,  the  stato  of  the  maiden's 
health.  He  lingered  long  that  day,  and  again  in  tho  evening  ho 
presented  himself.  Thus  for  two  days,  the  young  man,  feeling 
that  lovo  for  tho  almost  unknown  girl  was  henceforth  to  be  a  part 
of  Ills  being,  pondered  upon  his  uncle's  sad  story,  and  tenanted 
his  imagination  with  a  thousand  vague  uncertainties. 

"Ah  I"  he  cried,  as  ho  paced  up  and  down  tho  floor  of  tho 
apartment  which  had  boon  the  studio  of  his  revered  relative, 
"  ah !  if  she  should  love  another,  I  feel  that  my  uucle's  fate  will 
be  mine." 

But  on  tho  evening  of  tho  second  day,  on  reaching  the  house 
of  Teresa,  Alonzo  was  informed  by  Hannibal  that  his  mistress 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  at  that  moment  sitting  in  an  inner 
parlor  of  the  house,  opening  upon  the  small  garden  attached  to 
its  rear. 

"  And  a  gemman  is  wid  missy,"  added  the  negro. 

"  A  gentleman  !"  cried  Alonzo,  starting.  "  All,  a  friend  of  the 
family — Senor  Dusenbury,  probably." 

"  Gorra  no  1  Massa  Dusenbury  gone  way  to  night  long  wi' 
Padro  Herrata,  but  he  say  ho  be  back  soon.  Dis  am  no  friend  ob 
any  body.    Gorra !  I  wish  he  head  brake — dis  gemman." 

"  Ho  is  evidently  no  friend  of  yours,  Hannibal,"  said  Vallejo, 
smiling  at  tho  negro's  frankness,  though  more  than  ever  alarmed 
lest  tho  gentleman  in  question  might  prove  to  be  a  favored  ad- 
mirer of  Teresa,    "  Will  ho  remain  long  with  your  mistress  f" 

"  I  tink  not,"  answered  HannibaL  "  Missy  Teresa  no  Iiko 
him  nuther." 

This  piece  of  information  greatly  relieved  poor  Alonzo,  so  he 
quietly  took  a  seat,  in  order  to  await  the  appearance  of  Dusenbury, 
whilst  Hannibal  departed  to  attend  to  his  duties.  In  the  mean 
time,  wo  will  tako  tho  liberty  of  introducing  the  reader  to  the 
littlo  inner  parlor  of  the  dwelling  occupied  by  Teresa  Glinton, 
where  that  lad)'  now  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  upon  a  sofa,  near  the 
open  window.  She  was  very  pale,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
lovely.  A  loose  white  robe,  modestly  trimmed  with  narrow  lace, 
and  clasped  across  the  bosom  with  a  small  brooch,  in  which  was  a 
portrait  of  her  brother,  covered,  but  could  not  conceal  the  grace- 
ful symmetry  of  her  form.  Her  hair,  parted  over  the  wide  brow, 
hung  in  thick  ringlets  upon  her  shoulders,  in  one  cluster  of  which 
her  left  hand  had  buried  itself,  supporting  her  beautiful  head. 
Her  right  pressed  tightly  against  her  heart,  which  was  heaving 
with  evident  excitement.  Her  eyes  were  tearless  and  very 
bright. 

Opposite  to  her  sat  Gabriel  Falcone,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  hers 
with  a  look  which  was  manifestly  intended  to  express  much  ten- 
der sympathy,  but  to  which  the  dissipated  features  of  the  young 
man  imparted  an  uncertain  and  not  attractive  character.  But  his 
voice  was  very  low  and  alluring. 

"  I  loved  your  poor  brother  deeply,  senora,  I  appreciated  his 
noble  qualities — his  earnestness  of  nature — " 

"  His  credulous  nature,  which  made  him  too  easily  your  dupe, 
sir,"  cried  Teresa,  her  voice  quivering  with  repressed  agitation. 
"  O  that  Charles  had  never  entered  this  ill-omened  city,  he  would 
not  then  have  fallen  into  a  heartless  villain's  snares." 

Falcone  looked  with  amazement  upon  the  young  girl,  for  he 


had  never  heard  such  harsh  language  from  her  at  any  time  be- 
fore. He  bit  his  lips,  in  the  effort  to  preserve  his  own  grave 
demeanor,  and  answered  : 

"  Truly,  the  senora  is  unjust  to  one  who  esteemed  her  brother 
— who  would  serve  herself." 

"Esteemed  my  brother — serve  me  1"  exclaimed  Teresa,  slight- 
ly elevating  her  voice,  but  altering  not  otherwise  her  manner. 
"  Senor  Falcone,  you  can  serve  me  best  by  speaking  no  more  of 
Mm,  and  leaving  me  at  once  and  forever." 

"  Nay,  senora,"  murmured  the  unabashed  Falcone,  in  his  sin- 
gularly mellow  tones,  "  I  should  be  false  to  my  esteem  for  him, 
and  untrue  to  my  deep  respect  for  you,  could  I  neglect  my  duty 
at  this  time.  Do  not  condemn  me  that  I  sympathize  with  you, 
Senora  Glinton — so  lovely,  so  unfortunate — " 

"  Cease,  sir.  This  Is  no  time  nor  place  for  flatteries  I"  cried 
Teresa,  suddenly  rising  from  tho  couch  on  which  sho  had  partial- 
ly reclined,  and  folding  her  small  hands  upon  her  bosom. 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  of  determination,  and  her  eyes,  dilating 
into  brilliancy,  were  fixed  undauntedly  upon  the  intruder.  So 
might  have  looked  her  mother,  Donna  Maria,  upon  the  man  who 
proposed  to  her  dishonor,  had  she  not  chosen  to  conceal  her  in- 
dignation. But  the  blood  of  the  Minas  was  in  the  veins  of  both, 
and  though  Teresa's  glance  dwelt  so  fixedly  upon  his  bold  coun- 
tenance, the  eye  of  Gabriel  Falcone  fell  not,  nor  changed  from  its 
look  of  seeming  sensibility. 

"  Senor  Falcone,  I  am  young,  and  the  ways  of  the  world  arc 
unfamiliar  to  me.  I  know  not  what  wicked  prompting  in  your 
heart  led  you  to  tempt  my  trusting  brother  to  his  ruin.  I  know 
not  what  new  design  of  evil  you  may  harbor  against  an  orphan 
girl.  But,  in  my  soul,  Senor  Falcone,  I  feel  that  on  your  head 
lies  the  blood  of  Charles  Glinton.  You,  senor,  enticed,  betrayed 
him  to  his  fate.  But  for  you  he  had  been  innocent,  and  I  had 
not  been  desolate." 

The  maiden  covered  her  eyes,  as  sho  said  this,  with  both  her 
hands,  whilst  her  breast  heaved  turaultuously.  Falcone,  hardened 
as  h3  was  by  selfishness  and  dissipation,  could  not  for  the  mo- 
ment recover  his  assurance  sufficiently  for  a  reply,  and  Teresa, 
collecting  her  fortitude,  continued: 

"  Now,  sir,  be  satisfied  with  the  misery  you  have  caused.  I 
implore  you  to  insult  me  not  witli  your  compassion.  Depart  from 
this  house,  Senor  Falcone,  and  let  me  forget  that  you  exist,  ere 
my  memory  urges  me  to  curse  your  name." 

Teresa  stood  before  tho  libertine  with  all  her  mother's  pride 
legible  upon  her  features,  yet  tempered  with  a  sadness  that  made 
its  exhibition  still  more  impressive.  But  Faleono  was  not  one  to 
bo  thus  repulsed. 

"  Senora,"  he  rejoined,  blandly,  "  it  would  bo  impious  for  me 
to  believe  that  such  gentle  lips  could  utier  a  curse — " 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  this  is  no  period  for  flattery  1  Senor 
Falcone,  hear  from  these  lips  that  I  hate — despise  you  !  Hear, 
when  I  declare  that  the  bitterness  of  my  brother's  death,  is  that 
h*  died  by  following  one  so  baso  as  you.  Now,  sir — away  !  Dare 
no  longer  to  pollute  the  air  which  he  breathed  with  your  false- 
hearted words.  Go  1  or  my  menials  shall  hear  mo  utter  my 
contempt  I" 

The  young  girl's  form  swelled  into  majesty  with  the  indigna- 
tion which  filled  her  spirit,  and  Falcone,  while  he  writhed  under 
the  evident  loathing  which  she  manifested,  could  not  but  feel  that 
she  was  a  woman  born  to  awaken  admiration  and  respect.  Nev- 
ertheless, with  the  hardihood  which  formed  a  large  portion  of  his 
character,  he  did  not  even  then  despair  of  softening  the  obduracy 
of  her  feelings  towards  him  ;  for  Falcone  believed  himself  skilled 
in  all  the  ways  of  womankind,  and  smiled  within  himself  at  tho 
thought  that  such  a  child  as  Teresa  could  be  proof  against  his 
art  and  experience.  Therefore,  though  the  last  words  of  the 
maiden  grated  harshly  on  his  car,  he  neither  chose  to  answer 
them  nor  comply  with  their  requisitions.  Ho  simply  let  his 
glance  fall  suddenly  upon  the  floor,  and  leaning  his  forehead  upon 
the  open  palm  of  his  hand,  seemed  for  a  moment  absorbed  in 
abstracted  meditation. 

Teresa  remained  standing,  her  slight  but  erect  form  scarcely 
supported  by  the  window-frame  against  which  she  partially  leaned. 
Her  eyes  still  rested  upon  Falcone's  face,  and  the  scorn  which  had 
a  moment  since  wreathed  her  delicately-chiselled  lip,  yet  gave  a 
determined  expression  to  all  her  features. 

At  length,  as  if  by  a  quick  impulse,  Falcone  sprang  suddenly 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and  throwing  himself  upon  one 
knee  before  the  young  girl,  clasped  both  her  hands  within  his 
own,  before  sho  could  make  a  movemcut  to  prevent  the  action. 
Then,  speaking  in  a  hurried  whisper,  whilo  undoubted  sincerity 
gleamed  from  his  passionate  eyes,  the  young  gamester  proceeded 
wiih  an  energy  of  resolve  that  constrained  Teresa's  attention 
before  she  could  control  her  faculties. 

"  Listen  to  me,  senora,"  cried  Gabriel  Falcone.  "  You  shall 
hear  me  !  I  love  you — passionately,  madly  lovo  you  1  Think 
you  that  with  such  a  feeling  in  my  heart,  I  could  have  meditated 
aught  against  your  brother's  safety — against  your  peace  of  mind  ? 
No !  by  all  the  saints,  I  mourn  as  deeply  as  yourself  the  loss  of 
one  so  dear  to  both  of  us.  Senora  !  senora  !  drive  mo  not  to 
despair — urge  me  not  to  beconTe  all  you  have  declared  me  to  be  ! 
I  love  you,  I  adore  you.  Beware,  ere  you  rouse  within  my  nature 
other  and  different  feelings — " 

Falcone  paused,  for  ho  caught  tho  bright  eyo  of  Teresa  fixed 
on  his  with  a  look  of  such  defiant  scorn  that  it  almost  seemed  to 
burn  into  his  soul.  The  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Minas  had  for- 
gotten her  weakness,  her  suffering,  her  sorrow.  With  every  feature 
rigid  in  marble  beauty,  with  nostrils  swollen  and  lips  compressed, 
while  the  light  that  blazed  from  her  glorious  eyes  seemed  to  irra- 
diate her  entire  countenance,  she  towered  a  moment  before  the 
gambler's  vision,  and  then,  thrusting  her  hand  beneath  her  white 


robe,  where  it  was  clasped  over  her  bosom,  drew  forth  a  1. 
thin-bladed  dagger,  which  she  uplifted  suddenly,  its  point  ainu 
at  the  heart  of  Gabriel  Falcone. 

The  young  gambler  was  brave  and  confident,  but  the  sudden- 
ness of  Teresa's  action  startled  him,  so  that  he  immediately 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  retreated  a  step  from  the  threatening 
weapon.  But  a  moment  afterwards  he  seemed  to  bo  ashamed  of 
his  apparent  timidity,  and  with  a  smile  that  partook  as  much  of 
bitterness  as  humor  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  playfully  to  put 
the  stiletto  aside. 

"  Beware,  senor — I  trifle  not  Go  I"  cried  tho  unmoved  maiden, 
pointing  to  the  door. 

Falcone  laughed,  and  dexterously  advancing  his  hand,  seized 
the  maiden's  wrist,  and  compressed  it  so  harshly  that  a  loud  cry 
escaped  her  lips. 

"  Ah,  pretty  one,  you  cannot  harm  mo  now,"  cried  the  young 
man,  mockingly. 

But  scarcely  had  the  cry  which  she  uttered  left  Teresa's  lips, 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a 
young  man  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  It  was  Alonzo  Vallejo. 
A  single  glance  sufficed  to  discover  to  the  youth  the  position 
of  Teresa  Glinton,  though  he  knew  not  who  was  her  companion. 
The  dagger,  still  clasped  in  the  maiden's  hand,  whilst  her  wrist 
was  compressed  by  the  stranger's  grasp,  and  from  which  she 
was  struggling  to  free  herself,  her  look  of  mingled  scorn  and  ter- 
ror, satisfied  Alonzo  at  onco  that  the  other  gentleman  was  no 
welcome  guest  in  the  house.  So,  without  staying  a  second  for 
further  information  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  our  young  student 
sprang  forward  at  once,  and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  forehead  of 
Falcone,  which  made  the  gamester  not  only  release  his  hold,  but 
reel,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drunken  man. 

"  Senora — senora  !  arc  you  hurt?"  cried  Vallejo,  in  great  agi- 
tation, as  he  turned  to  look  upon  the  maiden,  without  appearing 
to  think  any  further  upon  tho  man  whom  he  had  struck.  But 
Teresa  Glinton,  more  watchful  than  her  defender,  saw  that  Fal- 
cone was  about  to  rush  upon  his  assailant. 

"  Take  care  1"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  and  threw  herself  for- 
ward, with  the  stiletto  raised  in  her  hand,  just  at  the  instant 
when  the  infuriated  gamester  was  about  to  attack  the  student. 
"  Back  1  senor  1"  she  cried,  interposing  herself  between  Faleono 
and  the  young  man.  "  Unmanly  as  you  are,  I  permit  you  to  de- 
part unscathed  ;  but  go  at  once  1" 

Gabriel  Falcone's  features  fairly  writhed  with  passion,  and  tho 
foam  gathered  on  his  lips. 

"  Is  this  the  favored  one  ?"  ho  cried,  hoarsely.  "  How  many 
more  lovers  has  tho  virtuous  Teresa  concealed  V 

Alonzo  Vallejo  heard  the  taunt,  and  springing  before  tho  fair 
girl  who  had  interposed  herself  between  them,  struck  onco  more 
at  the  face  of  the  gamester,  grasping,  at  the  same  time,  his  neck- 
cloth. Falcone  was  of  stouter  build,  and  stronger  in  reality  than 
the  young  student,  but  the  energy  of  the  latter's  assault  bore  him 
backward  toward  tho  open  door,  through  which  he  would  in  a 
moment  more  have  been  precipitated,  had  not  he  succeeded  in 
griping  firmly  the  other's  arm,  and  thus  impeding  the  exercise  of 
his  muscles.  Then,  gathering  his  own  strength,  he  bent  sudden- 
ly and  cast  the  student  violently  upon  the  floor.  The  next  mo- 
ment Falcone  drew  a  dagger  and  lifted  it  above  Vallcjo's  breast 
— but  not  before  the  brave  Teresa  Glinton  had  discovered  the 
murderous  intention.  Quick  as  thought  she  sprang  forward  and 
seizing  the  gamester's  hand,  turned  his  weapon"  aside,  while  her 
own  stiletto  threatened  him  in  turn.  But  at  this  moment  a  gentle 
pressure  upon  her  head  caused  her  to  look  up,  and  she  beheld 
the  mild  face  of  Padre  Herrata,  who,  with  Dusenbury,  had  just 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Don't  kill  the  cuss — he  aint  wuth  it,"  cried  the  Yankee.  "Je- 
hosaphat!" he  continued,  looking  admiringly  upon  the  maiden, 
whilst,  with  all  the  equanimity  imaginable,  ho  inserted  his  fingers 
beneath  the  collar  of  Falcone's  coat  and  unceremoniously  dragged 
that  gentleman  from  tho  prostrate  Vallejo,  "Jehosaphat!  Miss 
Teresy — you're  the  clear  grit,  an'  no  mistake.  Reg'lar  American 
spunk,  by  kingdom  1  Who's  afeard,  I'd  like  to  know,  when  our 
gals  can  protect  themselves  so  fashion  ?  Here,  you  black- 
muzzled,  yallcr-skinnud  chap,  I  dunno  who'  you  are,  or  where 
you  come  from  nuther,  but  jes'  you  walk  Spanish  this  time,  an' 
if  you  want  to  settle,  call  on  Jake  Dusenbury." 

So  saying,  while  Alonzo  Valkjo  arose  to  his  feet,  and  Teresa, 
clinging  to  Padre  Herrata,  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  tlu 
deathly  state  from  which  she  had  so  lately  recovered,  the  imper- 
turbable Yankee,  confining  Falcone  as  with  an  iron  grasp,  thrust 
him  forcibly  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the  outer  apartment, 
to  the  open  hall-door,  where  stood  the  negro  Hannibal.  Here, 
releasing  him,  he  said,  quietly: 

"  You  know  my  name,  and  somcthiu'  o'-my  natur.  So,  good- 
by,  and  keep  your  distance." 

Falcone  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  cast  a  malignant  look 
upon  the  unriioved  Yankee.  Then,  clutching  his  hat  and  cane, 
which  tho  grinning  negro  extended  to  him,  he  rushed  from  the 
house. 

"  Gorra  !  dat  am  de  ticket  I"  cried  Hannibal,  clasping  his  hands 
delightedly,  when  the  Yankee  had  returned  to  the  inner  room. 
"Dat  Massa  Dusenbury  aint  'fraid  de  debbil  hi'self.  0,  Missy 
Lucille  !  what  for  you  no  be  here,  for  sec  the  fun  >."  he  asked,  of 
the  mulatto  girl,  who  now  made  her  appearance.  "Massa  Fal- 
cone he  get  he  walkin' -papers.    Gorra  mity,  how  he  go  !" 

"Ma  foil"  returned  the  girl.  "  Do  you  think  I  not  see  him  ? 
MonDieu!  I  am  full  of  fear  he  will  come  back  aird  kill  us  all. 
O  ciel !" 

"  Nebber  you  fear  !  Massa  Dusenbury  eat  him  up,  like  chaw 
o'  bacea.  Gorra !  He  make  on'y  one  mouf-ful  ob  Massa 
Falcone." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ANSELMO    Z  fj  JI  O  Z  I  W  . 

The  position  of  Mcxion  af- 
fairs at  the  point  to  which  we 
have  arrived  in  our  story,  was  ex- 
ceedingly dnhions.  It  was  at  that 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  when  her  foreign  rela- 
tions were  threatened  with  serious 
disturbance,  glowing  otrt  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  finest  northern 
provinces,  the  hitter's  erection  into 
a  separate  republic,  and  its  subse- 
quent annexation  as  a  State  to 
the  American  confederacy.  Tex- 
as had  been  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils  to 
unfortunate  Mexico.  Wrested 
from  her  jurisdiction  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  foreign  popula- 
tion, and  held  manfully  by  them 
against  her  bravest  troops,  it  had 
been  well  if  she  had  granted  to 
the  province  its  independent  pos- 
session of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Rio  Nueces.  Doubtless  if,  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  republic's 
forces  and  the  capture  of  its  pres- 
ident and  commander-in-chief  at 
San  Jacinto,  by  the  Texan  Gen- 
eral Houston,  a  wise  foresight  had 
relinquished  all  claim  beyond  the 
Nueces,  a  long  train  of  ruinous 
results  might  have  been  prevented. 
At  that  period,  requisitions  were 
suddenly  set  on  foot  by  the  Amer- 
ican government,  through  which 
spoliation  damages  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  were 
peremptorily  demanded  from  the 
Mexican  administration  ;  and 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
had  the  latter  seen  fit,  it  might 
have  effected  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  differences  and  quash- 
ed every  demand  by  the  simple 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  its 
asserted  title  to  sovereignty  over 
Texas.  For  the  annexation  of 
the  "  Lone  Star  Republic  "  to  the 
Federal  Union  was  even  then  ris- 
ing into  a  question  of  magnitude. 
Therefore  we  may  conjecture  that, 

however  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  the  cession  of 
Texas  under  coercion  might  have  been  at  the  time,  Mexico  would 
have  gained  by  it  in  every  political  point  of  view,  and  been  spared 
the  after  degradation  which  her  feeble  councils  were  rapidly 
approximating. 

There  is  very  little  occasion  to  doubt  that  the  condition  of 
Mexico  at  the  period,  when  the  American  minister  Slidell  (ac- 
credited for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  conflicting  questions  be- 
tween the  two  republics  to  a  point  d'  appui,  from  which  a  final 
adjustment  might  proceed)  arrived  at  the  capital,  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme. 

"  The  country,"  wrote  the  envoy,  in  communicating  to  his  gov- 
ernment, "  torn  by  conflicting  factions,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  an- 
archy, its  finances  in  a  condition  utterly  desperate.  I  do  not  see 
where  means  can  possibly  be  found  to  carry  on  the  government. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  army  alone  exceeds  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  the  net  revenue  is  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve.  While  there  is  a  prospect  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
no  capitalist  will  loan  money  at  any  rate,  however  onerous.  Evo- 
ry  branch  of  the  revenue  is  already  pledged  in  advance, 
troops  must  be  paid,  or  they  will 
revolt. " 

The  administration  of  the  re- 
public at  the  time  of  Slidell's  ar- 
rival, was  exceedingly  insecure, 
and  a  very  large  party  existed, 
adverse  to  the  temporizing  policy 
pursued  by  General  Herrara,  and 
ready  for  a  change  of  rule,  to 
whatsoever  consequences  such 
change  might  lead.  Consequent- 
ly, Jake  Dusenbury,  whose  two 
years'  residence  among  a  Mexican 
population  (during  which  various 
tiansactions,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  escaped  not  his 
shrewd  observation)  had  familiar- 
ized him  with  the  harlequin 
changes  continually  transpiring 
around  him,  was  not  unprepared 
for  a  communication  made  to  him 
by  the  Padre  Herrata  o  n  t  h  e 
morning  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  incidents  related  in  our  last 
chapter.  Indeed,  this  communica- 
tion related  to  an  event  long  look- 
ed for  by  both. 

"  General  Herrara  has  resigned, 
and  a  new  administration  enter  at 
once  upon  the  field,"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  impart- 
ed by  the  priest. 

"  And  General  Herrara's  dock- 
ments  are  at  a  discount,  eh, 
padre  ?"  asked  the  Yankee. 

"Doubtless  he  retires  with  the 
esteem  if  not  the  favor  of  this 
fickle  people,"  answered  the  priest. 
"  But  what  mean  vou,  my  ton,  by 
his  '  documents '!'  ' 

"O,  nothin'  extra — only,  as  I 
sort  o'  spected,  that  clever  old  fel- 
low, Herrera,  wouldn't  lie  in  pow- 
er much  longer,  an'  as  there  was 
a  smart  ciiance  o'  that  fightin' 
General  Parades  snccecdin'  him, 
and  us  that  same  hoss,  Parades, 
aint  best  friends  in  the  world  to 
me  or  you,  nuther,  padre — you 
see  1  kind  o'  cul'lated  it  was  best 
to  get  our  passports  from  Herrara, 
an'  Btart  at  once  for  the  frontier, 
before   Parades  gits  his  fixin's 
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ready  for  upscttin'  all  that  Herrara's  been  doin'.  What  do  you 
think  o'  that,  Padre  V 

"  It  is  what  1  might  have  expected  from  your  prudence  and 
forethought,  my  good  friend.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  for 
either  of  us  to  procure  a  favor  from  General  Parades,  though  I 
trust  his  excellency  is  both  a  good  patriot  and  a  wise  man. 
Therefore  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  know  that  you  have  President 
Herrara's  sign-manual,  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  be 
certain  of  respect." 

"  Here  are  the  passes,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  old  chap  him- 
self, for  Senor  Dusenbury  und  Senora  Glinton,  with  their  family 
and  servants — so  you  see,  padre,  if  you'll  jes'  go  along  with  us, 
we're  all  right  an'  no  mistake  " 

"  Hut  we  may  have  enemies  very  speedily  upon  our  track," 
said  the  priest.  "  Are  you  aware  that  the  young  man  with  whom 
the  difficulty  occurred  last  night,  is  known  as  one  of  the  friends 
of  our  new  president  V 

"  That  chap  Falcone  V  cried  the  Yankee.    "  He  be  demed — 
ask  your  pardon,  padre — but  he  aint  o'  no  account,  that  feller." 
The        "  He  not  too  sure  of  that,  my  son.     Such  times  as  the  present 
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bring  strange  actors  on  the  field. 
Hut  know  yon  who  this  young 
man  is?" 

"  If  he  comes  sneakin'  ronnd 
our  young  scnora,  I'll  let  him 
know  who  Jake  Dusenbury  is," 
returned  the  Yankee,  shaking  his 
head.  "  But  proceed,  padre — who 
on  airth  is  the  critter  ? 

The  priest  was  abont  respond- 
ing to  this  demand,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  person  at  the 
open  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  conversation  was  taking  place, 
caused  him  to  pause  suddenly, 
and  the  next  instant  to  rise  eager- 
ly from  the  sent  which  ho  occu- 
pied. At  the  same  moment  the 
new  comer  walked  hurriedly  into 
the  apartment,  with  both  hands 
extended  to  the  two  friends  who 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Ansclmo — my  noble  boy!" 
cried  the  priest,  as  he  folded  the 
stranger  in  his  embrace. 

"  Capting  Zumozin,  by  thun- 
der !"  ejaculated  the  Yankee,  seiz- 
ing the  hand  which  wus  offered 
to  him,  and  wringing  it  energet- 
ically. "  Jehosaphut  I  who  in  timo 
'spected  to  see  yeon  ?  And  there 
aint  a  mortal  man  this  side  o'  the 
States  that  I'd  gi'n  more  to  see, 
now  I  tell  ye." 

The  new  comer  returned  the 
warm  grasp  of  Dnsenbnry's  hand, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  re- 
plied to  the  affectionate  interroga- 
tions of  Padre  Herrata,  whoso 
eyes  dwelt  upon  the  manly  figure 
which  he  embraced,  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  father.  Anselmo 
Zumozin  was  indeed  worthy  of  in- 
terest, as  he  stood  Itefore  his  two 
friends  at  this  moment,  his  fine 
form  towering,  erect  and  graceful, 
above  them  both.  Sinewy  and 
majestic,  yet  flexible,  the  limbs 
and  frame  of  this  young  man 
seemed  capable  of  great  action  and 
endurance,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
self-possession  and  quiet  beauty  in 
all  his  appearance,  that  could  not 
but  lie  acknowledged  and  admired. 
He  was  clad  in  a  light  suit  of  green,  half  military,  half  hunting, 
as  if  he  had  just  stepped  from  some  woodland  region,  where  he 
reigned  a  forest  prince.  A  maroon  velvet  hat,  from  which  a  sin- 
gle eagle's  feather  drooped,  crowned  carelessly  his  nobly-fashion- 
ed head,  covered  with  profuse,  clustering  curls  of  glossy  black- 
ness, that  depended  thickly  on  his  broa'd  shoulders.  Altogether, 
Anselmo  Zumozin  was  a  figure  for  women  to  love  and  men 
to  envy. 

"  But  you  arc  pale,  my  son — you  bring  not  the  brown  hue  of 
health  from  your  mountain  home." 

"  I  must  seek  it  elsewhere,  father — perchance  in  foreign  lands. 
Travel,  adventure,  perhaps,  are  what  I  need  most." 

The  young  man  uttered  these  words  with  a  smile  whose  sad  ex- 
pression did  not  escape  the  priest's  eye. 

"  You  are  unhappy,  my  Anselmo,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of 
tenderness — "  but  I  will  not  ask  you  whv — perchance  I  know. 
But  wherefore  speak  you  of  foreign  travel  ?  This  is  no  time  to 
Ji »ve  your  native  land  I" 

"Are  then  the  rumors  to  be  believed  that  I  heard  on  my  jour- 
ney hither !    That  Mexico  is  threatened  with  a  foreign  war  V 

"  The  countrymen  of  our  friend 
Senor  Dusenbury  arc  anxious  for 
the  spoils  left  by  Montezuma," 
answered  the  padre,  with  a  smile. 
"  Is  it  not  so,  senor  V  he  contin- 
ued, addressing  the  Yankee. 

"  Wall,"  replied  Dusenbury, 
"  if  Slidell  goes  home  mad,  there's 
no  knowin  what'll  be  to  pay. 
Our  people  are  mighty  hard  to 
manage  when  they'll  over  riz. 
On  the  hull,  I  reckon  it'd  been 
'bout  as  well,  if  you'd  let  old  Sli- 
dell slide  and  accepted  him  as  a 
minister,  jes'  out  o'  politeness,  it 
nuthin'  else." 

"  He  has  never  been  rejected, 
senor,"  replied  the  priest.  "  And 
had  General  Herrara  remained  in 
office,  I  doubt  not  a  satisfactory 
settlement  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged. Now,  nnder  the  full  sway 
of  the  war  party,  Heaven  only 
knows  what  wc  may  expect.  But 
in  any  event,"  continued  Padre 
Herrata,  clasping  the  hand  of  Zu- 
mozin, and  leading  him  to  a  scat, 
"  your  course  is  clear,  my  son. 
Mexico  needs  defenders  alike 
against  internal  and  foreign  foes." 

"  And  I  'spose  my  course  ii 
jes'  to  make  a  bee-line  for  the 
Rio  Grande  or  Vera  Cruz,  'bout 
as  quick  as  chain  lightnin',"  ex- 
claimed the  Yankee.  "  There's 
tarual  few  o'  these  countrymen  o' 
yours,  padre,  that  I  cotton  to  at 
all,  an'  if  it  wasn't  for  Capting 
Zumozin  here,  and  yourself,  and 
thnt  ere  hoss,  Capting  Nunez, 
that's  a  kurnel  now— Jehosaphut ! 
the  hull  nation  might  go  to  thun- 
der, for  all  me.  But,  as  vou  say, 
padre,  Capting  Zumozin  is  !>ouiid 
to  fight  for  his  country,  and  I 
know  he'll  never  flinch  when  it 
comes  to  a  scrimmage,  But,  by 
thunder,"  proceeded  the  Yunkee, 
suddenly  brushing  his  elbow 
across  fits  eyes,  to  hide  the  tear 
which  sprang  to  them,  whilst  lie 
seized  /umozin's  hands  in  his 
own,  "  I'd  hate  to  hear  o'  any- 
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thing  happenin'  to  you,  or  Senor 
Nunez.  Thunder !  I  hope  there 
wont  be  any  war,  arter  all." 

"  Let  us  pray  that  there  may 
not  be,"  said  Padre  Herrata,  sol- 
emnly. "  But,  Anselmo  my  son, 
your  arrival  is  unexpected.  How 
is  the  Senor  Montegnone,  your 
father  ?" 

"  In  good  health  and  here  in  the 
city,"  replied  Zumozin.  "  He  ac- 
companied me  hither,  and  design- 
ed proceeding  forward  to  Vera 
Cruz,  whence  we  had  nearly  de- 
termined to  embark  for  the  United 
States." 

"  You  will  now,  I  think,  alter 
your  intention,  my  son.  What- 
ever may  be  the  form  in  which  it 
shall  come,  certain  it  is  that  dan- 
ger threatens  our  country.  Much 
nave  I  heard,  Anselmo,  of  your 
noble  acts  upon  your  estates— ot 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
your  tenants,  the  civilisation  of 
the  Indian  population,  and — " 

"  Say  not  civilization,  Padre 
Herrata,"  interrupted  Zumozin, 
"  at  least  not  such  civilization  as 
is  manifested  in  this  unhappy  cap- 
ital, with  its  brigands  and  lepcros. 
No,  my  father,  if  I  have  influenced 
the  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
regions  around  Montegnone,  it 
has  been,  thank  Heaven,  to  cause 
them  to  cherish  more  devotedly 
the  independence  which  they  in- 
herit from  the  unconquered  race 
of  Aztlan.  I  have  not  yoked 
those  free  children  of  nature,  like 
oxen  to  the  plough,  confining 
them  to  corn-planting,  that  their 
mighty  hunting-grounds  might 
be  made  spoil  for  specula- 
tion. I  have  not  poisoned  them 
with  fiery  drinks,  nor  taught  them 
avarice,  and  theft,  and  falsehood 
— lessons  too  early  learned,  too 
long  practised,  by  the  wretched 
tribes  of  these  lower  districts. 
No,  Padre  Herrata,  the  northern 
Indians  with  whom  I  have  so- 
journed, eating  at  their  boards, 
and  sleeping  peacefully  in  their 
humble  cabins,  look  upon  Zumozin,  not  as  a  trader,  or  a  gov- 
ernment agent,  nor  propagandist  of  new  creeds ;  but  as  a  man, 
like  themselves,  pitying  their  miseries,  recognizing  their  virtues, 
and  strengthening  their  hopes." 

The  speaker  paused,  checking  with  an  effort  the  enthusiasm 
that  had  led  him  to  speak  earnestly  upon  a  subject  which  of  all 
others  interested  him  most ;  for  Zumozin's  sympathy  with  the 
pure  Indian  tribes  was  not  the  effect  of  philanthropy  alone.  Him- 
self a  child  of  the  ancient  race,  a  descendant  of  the  Aztec  princes, 
whose  blood  so  freely  ran  in  defence  of  their  country's  expiring 
independence,  when  the  foot  of  the  haughty  Spaniard  trampled 
the  bright  bowers  of  Tezeueo,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  accumu- 
lated wrongs  which  had  reduced  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  a 
state  of  degradation  noticeable  among  nearly  all  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Lower  Mexico,  furnished  a  theme  for  his  thoughts  at 
all  times,  and  often  led  him  into  eloquent  expression  of  those 
thoughts.  Dwelling  of  late  among  the  yet  untamed  people  who 
inhabited  the  almost  impenetrable  wildernesses  of  the  tierros  frias, 
he  had  formed  a  plan,  generated,  it  is  true,  by  enthusiasm,  but  not 
at  all  impracticable,  of  uniting  the  scattered  and  dissimilar  tribes', 
who  owned  a  common  country, 
into  a  warlike,  disciplined  nation, 
federated  by  a  single  object,  the 
preservation  of  their  rude  indepen- 
dence. In  his  own  character,  Zu- 
mozin combined  much  that  was  ^ 
requisite  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  scheme  like  this. 
Well  read  and  educated,  he  could 
avail  himself  of  all  the  experi- 
mental lore  of  history  in  adapting 
his  project  to  the  rude  compre- 
hension of  his  savage  friends — 
brave  and  enduring,  he  won  their 
respect  by  deeds  which  rivalled 
their  own — grave  in  speech,  and  a 
master  of  the  Indian  tongue,  he 
could  move  their  council  to  smiles 
or  tears  ;  and  added  to  these  qual- 
ities, he  was  recognized  and  rever- 
ed by  the  most  potent  of  the  tribes 
as  a  true  scion  of  the  ancient  king- 
ly race  who  once  ruled  the  empire 
of  Tenoctitlan.  And  when  Zu- 
mozin, garbed  in  the  romantic 
costume  of  the  long-perished  A«- 
tcc  people,  and  crowned  with  a 
diadem  of  eagle's  plumes,  stood 
amid  the  assembled  warriors  of 
those  stern  northern  tribes,  and 
spoke,  in  their  native  language, 
words  of  hope  and  inspiration — 
truly  he  seemed  to  these  rude 
men  tho  embodiment  of  majesty. 

"  O,  children  of  our  dead  moth- 
er, Aztlan  I"  he  would  cry  out, 
stretching  his  arms  above  their 
bowed  heads,  "  why  are  ye  scat- 
tered like  forest  leaves,  driven  be- 
fore the  wind  "?  Why  are  ye  spoil- 
ed of  your  inheritance,  and  tho 
land  which  your  fathers  held  made 
now  the  footstool  of  strangers  '! 
Behold  !  ye  arc  numerous  like  tho 
oaks  of  the  wood ;  ye  have  strength 
and  stand  erect  like  them.  But  the 
axe  of  the  poison-drinking  Span- 
iard will  soon  be  at  the  roots  of 
the  oak  ;  and  its  Jofty  trunk  must 
fall — its  branches  must  be  gather- 
ed and  burned  at  the  strangers' 
camp-fire." 

[to  me  continued.] 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  SHELLS. 

The  four  engravings  accompanying  this  notice  were  executed 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  arc  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  fidelity  to  nature.  They  embrace  the  rarest  shells  in  exis- 
tence, and  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  arc  studying 
conchology.  In  natural  history  collections,  the  only  objects  that 
never  suffer  a  change  are  the  shells :  hence  they  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  cabinets  of  naturalists  and  amateurs.  When 
vessels  arc  cruising  among  the  numberless  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
or  in  the  India  or  Red  Seas,  they  meet  everywhere  with  the  ma- 
drepores known  by  the  common  name  of  coral.  Numerous  in 
species  and  very  various  in  their  colors,  the  animals  which  com- 
pose these  islands,  though  dangerous  to  sailors,  arc  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  interest  and  study  to  naturalists.  Surrounded  by  a 
coral  reef,  the  traveller  might  think  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den of  the  choicest  flowers.  The  madrepore,  represented  in  our 
first  engraving,  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  a  mother  of  pearl 
avicula.  This  shell  had  terminated  its  growth  when  the  little 
beings  which  form  these  stony  masses  began  to  develop  themselves. 
The  coral  shown  ir.  our  engraving  was  the  work  of  a  few  months. 
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The  mother  of  pearl  shell 
considerable  value,  as  it  is  used 
extensively  in  ornamental  work. 
The  principal  fisheries  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  at  the  isthmus 
of  Panama.  To  procure  these  val- 
uable shells,  the  divers  descend 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  re- 
main underwater  from  one  to  two 
minutes.  Each  man  takes  a  bag 
down  with  him  which  will  hold  as 
many  as  fifty  shells.  These  are 
deposited  in  particular  enclosures 
on  the  shore,  and  when  the  ani- 
mals arc  dead  and  partially  putri- 
fied,  they  are  washed  with  a  great 
quanti  ty  of  water,  and  each  shell 
carefully  examined  in  search  of 
pearls.  These  pearls  arc  those 
which  acquire  the  greatest  value, 
because,  being  free  in  the  interior 
of  the  shell,  they  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  more  perfectly  globular; 
others,  like  those  shown  in  our 
engraving,  adhere  to  the  shell,  and 
command  a  much  lower  price. 
The  adhesive  pearls  are  the  pro- 
duct of  wounds  made  in  the  shell 
of  the  animal ;  they  arc  formed 
by  an  abundant  secretion  of  the 
wounded  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  cure.  The  free  pearls 
are  formed  when  a  foreign  sub- 
stance penetrates  the  animal ;  this 
body,  irritating  the  mollusk  by  its 
presence,  surrounds  itself  by  cal- 
careous matter,  deposited  in  con- 
centric layers,  and  ends  by  forming 
a  little  ball  more  or  less  regular, 
and  remains  always  detached  in 
the  organs  of  the  animal.  The 
Fttsus  longissimus  and  Volula  Juno- 
nia,  shown  in  the  same  engraving, 
arc  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
East  India  waters.  The  first  is 
exceedingly  white,  and  the  second 
has  regular  brown  spots  on  a 
bright  ground.  The  shell  on  the 
right  is  the  murex  cornutus,  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  murex 
brandaris  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
said  to  be  the  shell  of  the  animal 
which  furnished  the  famous  purple 
dye  of  the  ancients.  The  upper 
figure  in  our  second  engraving  exhibits  the  singular  anomaly  of 
two  different  shells  naturally  joined.  One  of  them  is  an  oyster, 
the  Ostrea  hyotis,  the  largest  living  species  of  this  genus ;  the 
other,  the  Spondylus  Delcsserti,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  genus 
Spondylis.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  is  a  very  large  terres- 
trial shell  of  the  genus  Helix,  called  the  Bulimus  Ovatus,  found  in 
Brazil ;  the  animal  that  inhabits  it  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  Carinaria  of  Lamark  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  color  is  a  fine  blue.  The  body 
is  covered  with  thorns,  and  has  two  salient  parts  at  its  posterior 
extremity.  The  upper  part  is  a  fin,  and  at  the  lower  part  there  is 
a  sort  of  hood  which  supports  a  very  thin  shell,  graceful  in  shape 
and  of  a  transparent  milky  white.  The  vitreous  Carinaria  on  tho 
right  is  very  rare.  Certain  fossil  shells  are  of  a  size  which  far 
surpasses  those  of  modern  times,  still  we  sometimes  find  species 
of  considerable  volume.  One  of  them,  the  Diadem  Voluta,  is  the 
largest,  depicted  in  our  third  engraving.  It  is  more  than  three 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  largest  of  anivalve  shells.  Travellers 
speak  of  some  bivalves  in  China  which  are  used  for  bathing-tubs 
and  watering-troughs  for  horses.  The  Crown  Imperial,  shown  in 
the  same  engraving,  is  much  sought 
after  for  its  beauty.  It  is  the  large 
shell  on  the  right.  The  little  group 
of  shells  on  the  left  is  the  Trochus 
agglutinans,  found  in  the  Antilles. 
The  Trochus  niloticus  is  a  shell 
that  is  found  in  the  waters  of  New 
Holland,  but  does  not  possess  the 
property  of  the  other  Trochus, 
that  of  attaching  to  it  a  great 
number  of  other  shells.  The  last 
figure  of  this  plate  represents  the 
Phokis  Dactylus,  which  specially 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  The 
first  figure  of  our  fourth  engraving 
represents  a  large  bivalve  shell  in- 
habiting the  Mediterranean,  and 
attaching  itself  to  submarine  bodies 
by  means  of  a  bundle  of  fibres 
called  Byssus.  This  byssus — 
shown  near  the  point  of  the  shell 
in  the  engraving — is  of  a  fine  and 
silky  texture,  capable  of  being 
spun,  and  which  serves  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria  for  weaving  very  tine 
tissues,  which  are  exceedingly  dear 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity 
of  material  which  each  animal  fur- 
nishes. The  Madagascar  Cassis, 
the  large  .and  handsome  shell  on 
the  right,  is  that  employed  by 
cameo  cutters,  and  is  the  only  kind 
that  possesses  sufficient  hardness, 
thickness  and  distribution  of  colors 
in  layers  to  serve  that  purpose.  A 
well-preserved  specimen  is  worth 
about  five  dollars.  The  species  of 
shell  called  Placuna  is  used  in  the 
East,  instead  of  glass,  to  form 
window  panes,  on  account  of  its 
great  transparency.  The  churches 
of  Goa,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
are  glazed  with  these  shells.  The 
specimen  we  have  represented  is 
the  Placuna  Sella,  called,  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape,  the  Saddle 
Shell.  The  Spine  Shell  is  a  very 
beautiful  shell,  found  in  the  China 
seas,  but  difficult  to  discover  on 
account  of  its  long  and  abundant 
spine.  This  figure  closes  our  col- 
lection of  shells,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  group. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
STA>ZAS, 
SIVIOESTEI)  BY  THE  GIFT  OF  A  BOUQUET. 

BY    WILLIE    B.    P A  II  OR. 

A  gift  of  flowers!  ft  simple  thing; 

But  simple  things  have  often  power 
To  flush  the  heart's  imaginings, 

And  lead  it  into  pleasure's  bower. 

Jt  has  a  charm  that  gives  to  me 

Item  eui  bran  era  of  other  day.*, 
Shrined  in  the  halls  of  memory, 

And  hallowed  by  thought's  kindling  ray». 

It  tells  of  hours  when  eye  met  eye 
With  friendship's  true  and  earnest  glow, 

And  bathes  some  scene*  that  rose-hned  He 
With  glory's  rich,  resplendent  flow. 

A  stranger  I— strange  scenes  among? 

Although  jHTchance  my  simple  lay 
Hid  flouted  on  the  tide-  of  song 

Nigh  to  her  pur*  and  placid  way. 

let.  as  I  heard  the  kindly  ton© 

Of  weleotue,  coining  from  tlvc  heart, 

J  felt  I  was  not  tpiitc  alone, 
Though  flatUxy  of  it  w:u  part. 

A  little  whi'.e  T  lingered  there— 
As  one  would  linger  o'er  a  dream, 

Where  all  waf  beautiful  avid  £>ir 
As  roses  pillowed  on  a  ftnufc 

Then  came  a  parting,  and  thefe  flower* 
Were  culled  and  placed  within  my  bund, 

As  a  reminder  of  the  hours 

Spent  in  the  friendly  northern  land. 

>ow— fcir  away,  I  jet  seem  near, 

In  memory's  sweet,  delicious  trance; 

Wlule  glistens  in  my  eye  a  tear' 
A  tribute  words  could  not  enlianeo. 

0  lady  of  the  meek  brown  €-yea, 

And  brow  where  thought  bMi  high  enthroned, 

1  pray  r  beneath  thy  northern  skies 
Thy  heart-throb  may  to  joy  be  toned. 

And  0,  when  memory  foldeth  back 

The  curtain  of  the  mystic  past— 
TV  hen  thought  speeds  swift  along  the  track 

To  scenes  too  beautiful  to  last: 

.  May  gentle  glance  and  gentle  thought 
To  Edgar  for  awhile  be  given, 
Who  found,  in  eld.  thy  presence  fraught 
Witt  the  true  annua  of  heaven. 

And  I?  Aboye  the  world's  award — 
Its  sneer,  or  iU  vain  meed  of  feme, — 

My  purest  thoughts,  in  sweet  accord, 
W  ill  centre  around  Mary'*  name. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

EVA  LEE. 

BY  MH8.  CAROLINE  OKHE. 

"Don't  look  so  sad,  Eva.  You  will  like  Living  ill  the  country, 
— I  know  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Ilemminway,  addressing  a  young 
girl  attired  in  a  plain  travelling  dress,  who  sat  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  stage-coach. 

"I've  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Eva;  "but  I'm  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Derwent  wont  think  me  qualified  to  fill  the  place  she 
wishes  me  to." 

"  If  she's  not  unreasonable  she  will.  With  such  a  sweet  voice 
for  music  and  reading,  and  such  a  skilful  hand  at  all  kinds  of  cm- 
broidery  and  line  needlework,  what  more  can  she  ask  or  expect? 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more,  unless  it  be  just  such  a  pleasant  tem- 
per, and  such  an  earnest  wish  to  do  right,  as  you  have.  I  shouldn't 
say  this  to  your  face,  only  I  know  it  wont  make  you  vain." 

"If  Mrs.  Derwent  should  only  prove  as  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards me,  as  you,  I  should  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  I'm  a  stran- 
ger to  her,  and  cannot  expect  it." 

"  You  should  never,  with  my  consent,  leave  my  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Ilemminway,  "  if  I  were  not  in  such  straitened  circum- 
stances; but  the  education  your  father  took  so  much  pains  to  give 
you  would  be  the  same  ns  thrown  away,  were  you  to  stay  here 
and  earn  your  bread,  by  helping  me  tend  my  little  shop.  There, 
the  stage  is  coining.  Don't  forget  to  write  to  me,  Eva,  the  mo- 
ment you  find  time." 

"I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  Eva,  with  a  smile,  though  tears 
■were  in  her  eyes,  "and,  in  return,  I  shall  expect  a  long  letter  from 
you.    I  shall  think  of  you  often — very  often." 

••  Not  oftener  than  I  shall  of  you,  dear  child,"  and  silently 
clasping  each  other's  hand  — for  their  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak, 
now  that  the  moment  of  departure  had  come, — Eva  Lcc  and  the 
kind  hearted  Mrs.  Ilemminway  separated.  The  next  minute  Eva 
had  taken  her  place  in  the  coach,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Mrs. 
Dcrwent's. 

Mrs.  Derwent  was  a  widow  lady  of  great  wealth,  and  having  no 
children,  nor  any  near  female  relation  whom  she  wished  to  reside 
with  her,  hail  applied  to  a  friend  to  find  her  some  young  girl, 
whose  qualifications  woidd  lender  her  a  suitable  and  pleasant 
companion.  Mrs.  Barton,  the  friend  applied  to,  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eee,  and  rightly  judging  that  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  his  daughter  had  been  such  as  would  qual- 
ify her  for  the  situation  she  would  be  required  to  fill,  she  at  once 
wrote  to  Eva  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  favorable  answer. 


The  negotiation  was  speedily  completed,  with  respect  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  Mrs.  Dcrwent's  request  that  she  should  come 
to  her  without  delay. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  coach  stopped  at  a 
hotel,  and  Eva  heard  some  one  ask  if  Miss  Lee  was  one  of  the 
passengers.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  neat 
minute  Eva  stepped  into  a  handsome  private  carriage,  which  was 
to  convoy  her  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Derwent.  A  two  miles' 
drive,  and  they  were  there.  The  sun,  which  was  near  the  horizon, 
tinged  the  dark  woods,  which  rose  in  the  distance,  with  a  dnsky 
gold,  and  streaming  through  the  foliage  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts 
that  waved  near,  threw  long  lines  of  radiance  along  the  paths, 
which,  from  various  points,  led  to  the  fine  old  mansion  where  Eva 
expected  to  find,  at  least,  a  temporary  homo. 

She  was  met  at  the  door  by  ■  large,  coarse-looking  woman,  who, 
having  leisurely  surveyed  her,  said  : 

"  You're  the  young  person,  I  s'posc,  that's  come  to  keep  Mrs. 
Derwent  company." 

"  Yes,"  Eva  replied. 

There  was  something  in  the  woman's  air,  more  than  in  her 
words,  that  made  Eva  sensible  that  she  regarded  her  as  an  inter- 
loper. 

"  She's  in  her  own  room,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  she  said  that 
ns  soon  as  you  arrived,  she  should  expect  you  to  go  to  her.  Come 
along  with  mc,  and  I'll  show  you  the  way." 

Eva  did  as  directed,  and  her  conductress  having  ascended  a 
flight  of  stairs,  was  proceeding  to  a  door  on  her  right  hand,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  some  one  within  said : 

"  Miss  Lee  has  come,  I  believe." 

"  To  be  sure  she  has." 

"  Well,  Peggy,  as  you  complain  of  being  pressed  for  time,  I 
wont  detain  you,"  and,  stepping  to  the  door,  she  invited  Eva  to 
enter. 

Peggy  did  not  relish  being  dismissed  so  unceremoniously,  but 
not  daring  to  manifest  her  displeasure  to  Mrs.  Derwent,  she  in- 
demnified herself  by  casting  a  withering  glance  at  Eva. 

Mrs.  Derwent  was  a  tall,  rather  stately  looking  woman,  and  at- 
tired in  a  fashion  which  had  long  been  obsolete.  She  was  thin 
and  pale,  which  made  her  keen  gray  eyes  appear  larger  and  more 
piercing  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

"  I  shall  require  you  to  do  a  great  many  different  things,"  said 
she,  having  caused  Eva  to  take  a  scat  near  her,  "  but  I  shall  not 
hurry  you.  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  to  have  a  great  deal  accom- 
plished in  a  day.  What  is  done,  must  be  well  done.  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton informed  me  that  you  play  on  tho  harp." 

"I  do,  a  little." 

"  That  is  well.  The  pianoforte  had  not  come  in  fashion  when 
I  was  young,  and  I  always  like  best  what  is  old-fashioned.  Your 
life,  while  with  me,  will  doubtless  appear  to  you  a  lonely  one.  I 
never  visit  my  neighbors,  neither  do  they  visit  mc.  I  go  out  daily, 
if  tho  weather  will  permit.  When  I  walk,  I  never  go  beyond  my 
own  grounds.  On  Sunday,  the  carriage  is  ordered,  and  I  attend 
the  morning  service.  In  the.  afternoon,  I  prefer  to  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon from  one  of  the  old  English  divines,  which  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  read.  When  you  have  been  with  mc  a  week,  you 
will  know  what  to  expect  for  a  year  to  come,  should  you  remain 
for  so  long  a  time,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  month,  when  my 
niece,  Miss  Angcline  Merwin,  makes  mc  a  visit.  She  makes  it  a 
point  of  coming  to  see  me  once  a  year.  She  considers  it  a  duty, 
I  suppose,  and,  no  doubt,  an  extremely  onerous  one.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, on  my  part]  an  infliction  1  should  be  willing  to  spare  my- 
self. 1  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  that  you  might 
know  what  to  expect.  Supper  should  be  ready  by  this  time.  I 
told  Peggy  to  make  preparation,  so  that  you  wouldn't  have  to 
wait  after  your  long  journey.    You  must  be  fatigued,  I  think." 

"Not  much." 

"Peggy  is  out  of  humor,  or  your  supper  would  have  been 
ready  before  this  time." 

After  a  minute's  silence,  Mrs.  Derwent  looked  at  the  bell-cord, 
which  was  within  reach  of  Eva's  hand,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but,  for  some  reason,  checked  herself.  The  truth  was,  she  sud- 
denly recollected  that  Delia,  the  little  girl  whose  duty  it  was  to 
answer  the  bell,  was  absent,  and  she  had  often  heard  Peggy  say 
that  she  considered  it  an  insult  to  be  rung  for,  which  she  would 
not  put  up  with. 

In  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  door  was  ab- 
ruptly opened,  disclosing  Peggy  with  a  red  and  frowning  face. 

"  If  the  lady  wants  any  supper,"  said  she,  "  I  should  be  glad  if 
she'd  come  down  and  cat  it.  It's  been  ready  this  half  hour,  and 
I'm  tired  of  bavin'  it  round.  I  want  to  clear  things  away,  so  that 
I  can  have  a  minute's  peace," 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I've  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,"  said  Eva, 
rising,  and  at  the  same  time  thinking  it  rather  strange  that  she 
should  dare  to  express  herself  in  such  a  manner  in  the  presence  of 
the  stately  Mrs.  Derwent.  When  Eva  had  taken  a  scat  at  the 
table,  Peggy  took  a  chair  at  a  little  distance. 

"  You  expect  to  suit  Mrs.  Derwent,  I  s'posc,"  said  she,  "  but 
vou  wont.  That  person  never  yet  lived  that  could  do  it.  I  don't, 
for  all  I  try  fo  hard;  but  she  don't  dare  to  find  much  fault  with 
mc,  'cause  she  knows  she  can't  get  along  without  me.  Now  jest 
confess,  that  yon  didn't  expect  to  see  such  a  pale,  dismal  lookin' 
person,  as  you  find  her  to  be." 

"  1  knew  before  I  came,"  replied  Eva,  who  could  not  evade 
answering  a  direct  question,  "  that  Mrs.  Derwent  was  somewhat 
of  an  invalid." 

"  You'll  wish  yourself  away  before  a  week  is  gone,  if  you  have 
nobody  to  speak  to  besides  her.  I  like  you  better  than  I  thought 
I  should,  and  if  we've  only  a  mind  to,  we  can  be  good  friends, 
and  have  good  sociable  times  together.  I've  the  keys  of  the  pan- 
try, and  when  I  make  anything  nice  for  the  mistress,  I  take  care 


to  make  plenty  of  the  same  sort  for  myself,  and  all  the  rest  that  I 

think  (U'servc  it." 

Eva  made  no  answer  to  this,  and  when,  a  day  or  two  afterward , 
Peggy  invited  her  to  come  to  her  room,  after  Mrs.  Derwent  had 
retired  for  the  night,  where  there  would  be  plenty  of  cream-cakes 
and  other  delicacies,  and  she,  in  return,  declined  the  invitation, 
without  assigning  a  reason,  the  offended  housekeeper  said  to  her- 
self that  she  "  rather  thought  that  Miss  Lcc  wonld  bo  sorry  for  tho 
slight  she  had  put  upon  her  before  long." 

As  respected  Mrs.  Derwent,  Eva  found  her  mnch  less  difficult 
to  please  than  she  had  anticipated.  It  was  true  that  she  was  a 
littlo  eccentric,  bnt  instead  of  finding  her  morose,  as  had  been  re- 
presented, she  was  only  sedate  and  occasionally  grave.  Ono 
morning,  among  a  number  of  letters  received  by  Mrs.  Derwent, 
there  was  one  from  Angcline  Merwin. 

"  My  niece,"  said  she,  addressing  Eva,  when  she  had  finished 
reading  it,  "  is  coming  several  weeks  sooner  than  I  expected. 
September  is  the  month  she  generally  selects  for  her  visit,  but  sho 
says  she  shall  be  here  next  Wednesday.  I  regret  that  she  has 
decided  to  anticipate  the.  usual  time  ;  for,  in  September,  I  expect 
Philip  Derwent,  the  son  of  my  late  husband.  You  know,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  was  a  second  wife.  Though  Angcline  is  somewhat 
wilder  than  a  young  lady  ought  to  bo,  she  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  I  think,  on  tho  whole,  she  wonld  bo  a  good  match 
for  Philip.  I  have  never  seen  a  young  man  who,  in  every  respect, 
was  eqnal  to  him.  But  I  need  not  praise  him  ;  ho  will  be  hero  in 
September,  and  then  yon  can  judge  for  yourself." 

Eva,  when  alone  with  Mrs.  Derwent,  seldom  spoke,  unless  there 
was  a  necessity  for  it ;  yet  being  one  of  the  best  of  listeners,  show- 
ing, by  her  countenance,  that  she  took  an  interest  in  what  was 
said,  Mrs.  Derwent  was  not  displeased  at  her  silence,  more  espe- 
cially as  she  knew  it  was  from  deference  to  herself,  rattier  than 
from  having  nothing  to  say. 

Though  Eva's  life  had  thus  far  been  monotonous,  she  had  not 
suffered  herself  to  be  discontented;  yet  she  certainly  did  not,  liko 
Mrs.  Derwent,  feel  sorry  that  Angeline  Merwin  had  decided  to 
make  her  visit  earlier  than  usual.  She  had  already,  as  is  natnral 
in  such  cases,  drawn  a  picture  of  her  in  her  own  mind.  It  repre- 
sented her  as  a  dark-eyed,  laughter  loving  maiden,  with  a  form 
full  of  lightness  and  grace,  and  with  a  step  so  free  and  bnoyantas 
to  leave  no  imprint  on  the  green,  flower-starred  glades,  which  Eva 
had  now  and  then  found  time  to  seek  out  in  the  woodland  haunts, 
and  where  she  loved  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  deep  dreamy  melody 
woven  among  the  branches  by  the  wind,  and  often  intermingled 
with  golden  and  sparkling  gushes  of  bird-music. 

What  was,  at  first,  a  quiet  expectation,  had,  by  the  time  Wed» 
ncsday  came,  grown  into  an  eager  longing.  Angeline  was  to 
come  by  the  public  conveyance,  and  would  not,  therefore,  arrive  till 
near  sunset.  There  were  many  questions  which  Eva  wished  to 
ask  concerning  her,  which  she  forbore  to  do,  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Derwent  might  think  them  trivial,  if  not  impertinent. 

If  sho  had  regarded  some  muttered  comments  made  by  Peggy, 
Angelinc's  presence  would  have  been  anything  but  desirable  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  paid  attention  to  what  Delia, 
the  little  chore  girl,  said  respecting  her,  she  wonld  have  been  cer- 
tain that  the  name  she  bore  was  no  misnomer. 

The  long  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  sun,  ns  it 
neared  the  horizon,  threw  a  more  golden  effulgence  over  the  green 
slopes,  and  brightened  the  foliage  of  the  distant  woods  that  rose 
against  the  eastern  sky  ;  while  the  song  of  birds,  mingled  with  tho 
voice  of  a  langhing  brook,  which  danced  and  sparkled  among  tho 
pebbles  that  retarded  its  course,  floated  on  tho  mellow  air,  redo- 
lent with  the  fragrance  of  newly  mown  grass. 

It  was  the  hour  which  Mrs.  Derwent  was  acenstomed  to  walk 
about  the  grounds,  but  tho  expected  arrival  of  Angeline  prevent- 
ed her  from  going  forth  ;  and  Eva,  though  she  did  not  find  much 
time  for  out-door  exercise,  kept  her  scat  at  the  window,  and  busied 
herself  with  her  sewing.  The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Angeline  had  arrived. 

"  I  shall  like  her, — I  know  I  shall,"  thought  Eva,  as,  with  a 
step  light  and  bounding  as  she  had  pictured  to  herself,  she  crossed 
the  parlor  to  meet  her  aunt,  who  rose,  and  gravely  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  rather  coldly  welcomed  her. 

Of  this,  however,  Angcline  either  was  or  pretended  to  be  un- 
conscious ;  for,  pressing  her  rosy  lips  on  the  stately  lady's  thin, 
pale  hand,  with  one  of  those  beaming  smiles  which  spring  from  a 
heart  overflowing  with  sunshine,  she  said  : 

"  Dear  aunt,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !" 

Mrs.  Derwent  could  not  resist  the  witchery  of  that  smile,  and 
the  caressing  manner  in  which  those  few,  simple  words  were  utter- 
ed.   Her  own  sedate  countenance  lighted  up  as  she  said: 

"  Though  I  didn't  expect  you  for  several  weeks,  I  am  not  alto- 
gether displeased  at  seeing  you,  wild  and  giddy  as  you  often  arc." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  vex  you  in  that  way  any  more.  You  can't 
imagine  how  serious  I've  grown  within  tho  last  six  months,"  and 
as  she  spoke  she  threw  her  bonnet  aside  with  so  little  care  that 
the  small  comb  she  wore  beneath  it  dropped  on  the  carpet,  so  that 
her  loosened  curls  fell  in  a  golden  cloud  round  her  neck  and  brow. 

"  I  never  knew  any  one,  who  was  very  serions,  liable  to  such  an 
accident  as  this,"  said  her  aunt,  placing  her  hand  on  Angelinc's 
dishevelled  tresses. 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  aunt  ?  I'm  snre  I'd  no  thought  that  my 
comb  would  slip  away  so  easily.    Where's  Malek  Adhel  V 

"  In  the  pasture." 

"  I  hope  he's  well,  for  I  mean  to  have  a  nice  ride  to-morrow." 
"  He  is  well,  I  believe  ;  but  I  suspect  he  has  grown  wild  at  hav- 
ing his  freedom  so  long.    Ho  hasn't  had  a,  saddle  on  him  this 

summer." 

"  But  haven't  you  a  young  lady  with  you,  and  doesn't  she  ride  ? 
Her  name  is  Lee,  is  it  not  ?    Where  is  she  1" 
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"By  looking  round,  your  last  question  will  be  answered." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  she  lias  been  present  all  this  time,  and  I  not 
see  her  ?  No  wonder,  you  are  nearly  hid  by  the  window  curtain," 
said  she,  approaching  Eva,  who  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  cor- 
dially taking  her  hand. 

"  My  mind  is  at  rest,  as  respects  you  now,"  said  Angcline,  "  for 
I  know  that  I  shall  like  you." 

"  What  if  she  shouldn't  like  yon  in  return  1"  said  her  aunt. 

"  Sho  will, — I  know  she  will.  I  can  read  it  in  her  deop  clear 
eyes.    Am  I  not  right,  Miss  Lee  !" 

"  I  think  you  are." 

"  I  knew  so.  And  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  ride  oh  horse- 
back." 

"  Not  much." 

"  No  matter.    I'll  teach  you,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  you  will 
rido  as  well  as  I  can,  that  is,  if  you  havo  courage  enough." 
"  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid." 

"  Though  you  may  bo  at  first,  you  will  soon  get  over  it.  Where 
is  the  amiable  Peggy  1  Do  you  still  retain  her  as  your  house- 
keeper, aunt  1" 

"Yes." 

"  I  wonder  sho  hasn't  just  peeped  in  at  the  door  before  now,  she 
likes  me  so  well." 

"  She  didn't  know  that  you  were  coming,  though  sho  knew  that 
I  expected  some  one,  as  I  told  her  to  have  supper  ready  at  eight," 
replied  Mrs.  Dcrwent. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  what  attention  she  has  paid  to  your  orders, 
for  you  know,  aunt,  I'm  not  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  live 
on  air ;"  and  before  Mrs.  Derwcnt  had  timo  to  advise  her  to  remain 
where  she  was,  she  had  left  the  room. 

Eva  and  Angcline  were  early  risers,  so  that  they  could  confi- 
dently count  on  two  hours  previously  to  Mrs.  Derwent's  leaving 
her  room.  Eva  soon  found  that  Angcline  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  every  member  of  the  household.  Delia  considered  it  a  pri- 
vilege to  wait  on  her,  and  David  Jemcrson,  the  ostler,  was  cvor 
ready  to  lead  Malek  Adhel  from  the  stable,  or  to  entice  him  from 
the  pasture  with  a  measure  of  oats,  when  sho  wished  to  rido  ;  nor 
did  he  murmur  though  she  required  him  every  morning  to  have 
brown  Sibyl  ready  for  Eva. 

Angelinc,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  found  in  Eva  an  apt  pupil. 
Her  quiet  and  retiring  manners  had  given  her  the  impression  that 
sho  would  be  a  timid  rider. 

"  It  is  well  I  came  when  I  did,"  said  Angcline,  one  morning, 
as  she  and  Eva  reined  in  their  horses  on  the  summit  of  a  breezing 
hill,  where  tho  fine  view  on  the  south  and  west  was  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon. 

"  Why  %"  inquired  Eva. 

"  Because  these  morning  rides  are  giving  light  to  your  eyes  and 
color  to  your  cheeks.  I  really  believo  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  you 
would  have  lost  all  your  vitality.  You  had  already  begun  to  look 
quite  too  ethereal  for  an  inhabitant  of  this  mundane  sphere, — that 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  such  unromantic  mortals  as  Philip  Dor- 
went  and  myself.  Philip,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  is  expected 
here  in  September,  and  by  that  time,  if  you  go  on  as  you  havo 
sinco  I  first  came,  you  will  do  to  sit  for  the  Hebe  he  has  promised 
to  paint  for  me." 

"  Is  Mr.  Derwcnt  an  artist?" 

"  Only  an  amateur  artist;  yet  ho  paints  beautifully,  and  could 
find  no  difficulty  in  earning  his  bread  by  his  pencil,  had  he  no 
other  resource." 

"  You  will  remain  here  till  Mr.  Dcrwent  comes,  will  you  not?" 
"  I  should  like  to,  and  shall,  if  I'm  not  sent  for  to  return  home." 
"  Your  aunt  will  be  disappointed  if  you  go." 
"  Yes  ;  it  will  disarrange  hor  plans  a  little.    You  know  what  I 
allude  to  V 

"  I  suspect  I  do." 

"  She  intends  that  I  shall  bo  Philip's  wife,  one  day.  Well,  the 
plans  of  mice  and  men,  and,  I  may  add,  women,  fail  sometimes. 
The  truth  is,  Philip  does  not  like  me  well  enough  to  marry  me." 

"  Which  you  don't  regret,  if  I  may  judge  by  tho  careless  way 
you  allude  to  his  supposed  indifference."  t 

"I  don't  intend  to  break  my  heart  about  it.  Come,  Malek," 
and  before  Eva  had  time  to  make  any  further  remark,  Angelinc, 
with  the  white  plumes  of  her  little  jaunty  riding-hat  dancing  gaily 
to  the  breeze,  was  dashing  down  the  somewhat  steep  descent  at  a 
speed  which  was  dangerous  to  imitate.  Sho  stopped  when  she 
reached  the  foot  of  tho  hill,  and  waited  till  Eva  had  descended 
more  leisurely. 

It  was  the  twilight  hour,  the  time  when  Mrs.  Derwcnt  was  ac- 
customed to  walk  in  the  garden  and  adjacent  grounds.  She 
always  required  Eva  to  accompany  her,  and  Angcline,  without 
any  direct  invitation,  usually  joined  them.  The  softness  of  tho 
air  and  the  beauty  of  the  hour  had  lured  Mrs.  Derwcnt  beyond 
her  usual  limits,  which  was  a  certain  vine-shaded  arbor,  where, 
after  reposing  a  short  time,  she  returned  to  the  house. 

Eva  and  Angcline,  at  the  same  moment,  heard  footsteps  behind 
them,  and  looked  round.  A  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
Eva,  had  almost  reached  them.  She  soon  ascertained  his  name, 
for  Angcline  exclaimed : 

"  Aunt  Dcrwent,  here's  Philip  I"  while  at  the  same  moment, 
springing  back  to  meet  him,  she  welcomed  him  with  kind  words 
and  a  cordial  clasp  of  tho  hand. 

Mrs.  Derwcnt  was  so  rejoiced  at  his  unexpected  arrival  that  she 
forgot  her  accustomed  reserve,  and  chatted  with  a  volubility  which 
would  have  surprised  herself  had  she  given  herself  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  first  time  that  she  and  Eva  were  alone,  she  introduced 
the  subject  most  in  her  thoughts. 

"Now  that  you  have  seen  Philip,"  said  she,  "you  may  not 
think  he  is  deserving  the  high  praise  I  bestowed  on  him." 


"  I  have  not  seen  him  enough  yet  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opin- 
ion concerning  him,"  replied  Eva. 

"  I  believe  he  is  too  good  for  Angelinc,  though,  as  I  remarked 
on  a  former  occasion,  she  has  many  good  qualities." 

"  She  certainly  has,"  said  Eva,  warmly,  "  and  her  faults,  if  she 
have  any,  are  of  a  nature  so  venial  that  no  one  can  refuse  to  over- 
look them." 

"  I  have  strong  hopes  of  effecting  my  favorite  plan.  Fortune 
seems  to  favor  me.  I  regretted  that  Angcline  came  so  soon,  yet 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  precisely  the  right  time.  You  will  now  bo 
obliged  to  dispense  with  your  morning  rides,  as  there  arc  only  two 
saddle-horses,  and  besides,  it  wont  bo  amiss  to  leave  them  by 
themselves,  when  it  can  be  done  without  having  it  appear  a  pre- 
concerted scheme," 

This  was  a  hint,  which  was  not  thrown  away  on  Eva,  and  sub- 
sequently, whenever  she  found  herself  in  company  with  Philip  and 
Angeline,  and  no  one  else  present,  she  always  found  some  plausi- 
ble pretext  to  withdraw.  Mrs.  Dcrwent  was  much  pleased  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  for  sho  found  that  Angcline,  instead  of  avoid- 
ing Philip,  as  sho  had  formerly  done,  seemed  gratified  at  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  They  were  cer- 
tainly on  tho  most  friendly  and  confidential  terms,  as  was  evident 
to  Eva  as  well  as  Mrs.  Dcrwent, 

A  week  had  passed  in  this  way,  when  Angelinc  said  to  Eva,  One 
evening,  that  she  must  join  her  and  Philip  in  their  morning  ride. 

"  It  wont  be  convenient,  I  believe,"  replied  Eva,  "  and  if  it 
were,  thero  are  only  two  horses,  you  know." 

"  Only  two  belonging  to  Aunt  Derwcnt;  but  Philip  has  pur- 
chased one  to-day, — a  superb  horse,  black  as  jet,  and  handsomer, 
if  possible,  than  Malek  Adhel,  that  I  shall  now  get  back  again,  so 
that  brown  Sibyl  will  be  at  your  service,  as  heretofore." 

"  I  rather  think  that  Mrs.  Derwcnt  would  prefer  not  to  have  mo 
go-" 

"  She  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  permit,  you  to  lose  your 
health  for  want  of  air  and  exercise.  You  already  begin  to  look 
pale." 

"  Well,  if  she  has  no  objection,  I  will  go." 

"I'll  go  and  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  wont  leave  hor  till  I  ob- 
tain her  consent." 

Eva  tried  to  prevent  her  from  going,  but  she  was  not  to  be  dis- 
suaded, and  after  an  absence  of  ten  minutes,  sho  returned  with  tho 
intelligence  that  her  aunt,  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  her  health  was 
suffering  in  consequence  of  keeping  so  secluded,  was  not  only 
willing  but  earnest  that  she  should  go. 

The  morning  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  there  had  been  for 
the  season,  and  fifteen  minutes  after  sunrise,  Philip,  Angcline  and 
Eva  were  ready  for  their  ride.  For  the  first  mile  they  dashed 
along  at  that  brisk  rate  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  raise  and  invigo- 
rate the  spirits,  when  they  came  to  a  small  house,  the  residence  of 
a  man  who  was  often  employed  by  Mrs.  Dcrwent. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Angcline,  to  Philip  and  Eva.  "I  promised  to 
call,  the  next  time  I  passed,  and  leave  some  flower-seeds  Delia 
has  been  gathering  for  her  little  sister.  I  can  soon  Overtake  you, 
— that  is,  if  I  please,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  IS  you  aro  detained  longer  than  you  expect  to  be,"  said  Phi- 
lip, "you  will  find  us  at  The  Oaks." 

Eva  checked  her  horse,  and  often  looked  back  ;  but  Angeline 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  follow.  At  last,  by  a  turn  in  the  road,  she 
was  prevented  from  seeing  hor  any  longer.  They  continued  to 
walk  their  horses,  and  after  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  Philip 
Derwcnt  remarked  that  he  supposed  Angelinc  had  told  her  about 
the  letter  she  received  the  day  previous. 

"  No,  she  has  not,"  replied  Eva. 

"  She  probably  did  not  find  opportunity.  It  was  from  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Lansing,  informing  her  that  he  had  at  last 
become  associated  in  business  with  the  rich  merchant  whose  clerk 
he  had  been  for  several  years,  and  that  her  father  had  signified  to 
him  his  willingness,  now  that  ho  had  tho  means  of  maintaining  a 
wife,  to  receive  him  as  his  son  in-law. 

"I  thought,"  said  Eva,  blushing,  "that — " 

"  Sho  had  honored  me  with  her  preference,  perhaps  you  would 
say." 

"  Yes." 

"  We  havo  been  on  terms  of  friendship — nothing  more,  nor  was 
I  aware  of  my  step-mother's  wishes,  with  regard  to  Angeline  and 
me,  till  a  few  days  since.  Last  evening,  we  had  a  long  and  con- 
fidential conversation  on  the  subject,  during  which,  she  showed 
herself  more  willing  to  relinquish  what  had  grown  to  bo  a  favorite 
project  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  afa  r  I  told  her  that  my  affections  were  given  to  another — 
one  whom,  I  was  happy  to  find,  she  approved.  It  now  remains 
for  me  to  ascertain  if  I  have  your  approval." 

"  Mine  V  said  Eva,  with  a  look  and  accent  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Eva,  for  it  is  you,  who,  by  a  thousand  excellencies,  seen 
and  felt,  though  not  easily  described,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
personal  graces,  many  of  them  as  rare  as  they  arc  fascinating,  who 
have  won  my  heart,  and  with  it,  I  now  offer  you  my  hand  and  my 
fortune.    Will  you  accept  them  1" 

"  This  is  all  so  unexpected,  I  had  so  fully  believed  that  you  and 
Angeline  were  engaged — " 

"  That  you  wish  to  have  time  for  consideration,  before  you  give 
your  answer  V 

"  Should  I  have  years  for  that  purpose,  I  could  not  think  of  you 
differently  from  what  I  do  now." 
"  And  your  opinion  is  unfavorable  V 
"  No,  indeed." 

Just  at  this  moment  they  reached  "  The  Oaks,"  where  they  were 
to  wait  for  Angelinc,  and  by  the  time  she  arrived,  Eva  had  owned 
to  Philip  Dcrwent  that  she  knew  of  no  reason  why  she  should  re- 
ject his  proposals.    Angcline  offered  her  sincere  congratulations, 


and  when,  after  their  return,  Philip  made  known  to  Mrs.  Den. 
the  situation  of  affairs,  she  remarked  that  she  believed  she  li 
reason  to  rejoice  at  having  been  foiled  in  her  first  and  only  attempt 
at  match-making. 

"  When  you  are  married,"  said  sho,  "you  will,  of  course,  mako 
the  old  mansion  house  your  residence  for  the  greater  part  of  tho 
year,  which  will  secure  to  me  the  companionship  of  Eva,  which,  I 
find,  has  already  become  necessary  for  my  happiness." 

"  And  my  old  friend  Peggy,  or,  rather,  enemy,  as  I  might,  with 
more  propriety,  term  her,  shall  you  feel  yourself  obliged  to  retain 
her  *"  said  Philip. 

"  No,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one  who,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  heard  of  her,  will  supply  her  place  so  well  as  tho  good 
Mrs.  Hemminway,  who,  for  nearly  a  year,  gave  Eva  a  home." 


THE  SERPENT  STONE. 

That  quaint  and  spicy  publication,  the  "  Bizarre,"  translates 
the  following  from  Tavemier  :— "  The  Indians  say  that  this  stone 
grows  upon  the  head  of  certain  serpents,  but  I  prefer  believing 
this  story  to  be  a  fabrication  of  their  priests,  and  that  this  stone  is 
veritably  a  composition  made  by  them  from  some  drugs.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  it  possesses  an  excellent  virtue  in  extracting  all 
the  venom  from  any  one  bitten  by  a  poisonous  animal.  If  tho 
place,  where  the  bite  is  made,  is  not  entirely  open,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  incision  to  let  the  blood  flow,  and  the  stone  being  then 
applied  thereto,  it  will  not  fall  off  until  it  has  drawn  out  all  the 
poison,  which  collects  around  it.  To  clean  it,  it  is  soaked  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  woman's  milk,  or,  in  default  thereof,  in  cow's 
milk,  which,  being  impregnated  by  the  poison,  assumes  a  festered 
appearance.  Having  dined,  one  day,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
he  led  me  to  his  cabinet  of  curiosities,  containing  numerous  arti- 
cles. Among  other  things,  he  showed  me  one  of  these  stones,  in- 
forming me  of  its  qualities,  and  assuring  me  that  its  virtues  had 
been  tested  only  three  days  before — whereupon  he  presented  it  to 
me.  As  he  was  crossing  a  morass  upon  the  Island  of  Salsctc — 
upon  which  Goa  is  situated, — on  his  road  to  a  country-house,  one 
of  the  men  (who  go  nearly  naked),  carrying  him  in  his  palekis, 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  cured  upon  the  spot  by  this  stone. 
I  have  bought  several  of  them,  the  Bramins  alone  vending  them, 
wheneo  I  judge  them  to  bo  manufactured  by  that  class.  Thero 
arc  two  methods  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  serpent  stone  from 
an  imitation.  The  first  is  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth,  in  which 
case,  if  good,  it  leaps  and  cleaves  incontinently  to  the  palate. 
The  other  method  is  to  put  it  into  a  glass  full  of  water,  which 
will  immediately,  if  the  stone  is  not  counterfeit,  be  agitated  by  lit- 
tle bubbles  rising  from  the  stone  at  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of 
the  water." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Pit  so  Forte  Music. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  pub- 
lished ttie  u  liouquet  Royal  Value,"'  u The  Resignation  Polka,"  "The  Foun- 
tain," comprising  four  easy  duets,  aud  "  Paddy  Carey,"  arranged  for  three 
performers. 

The  Gloria  is  Excelsis.    By  W.  Williams.    Boston  :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 
1855. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  extensive  collection  of  church  music,  comprising 
hymn  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  chorusses.  etc.,  with  an  elementary  music 
treatise,  and  a  variety  of  vocal  exercises  for  social  meetings,  singing  schools 
and  glee  practice.  The  author  is  the  well  known  organist  of  liowdoiu  Square 
Church,  and  professor  of  music  iu  tho  Charles  town  Female  Seminary,  and  is 
worthy  his  high  reputation. 

Japanese  Botany.    Philadelphia :  ,T.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1855. 

This  is  a  litorary  curiosity,  being  a  fac  simile  of  a  Japanese  book  on  botany, 
with  illustrations,  an  interlinear  translation,  and  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  Japanese  language.  It  is  very  well  executed,  and  the  drawings  give  us  a 
higher  idea  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Japanese  than  anything  we  had  before 
seen.    For  sale  by  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Pen  Pictures  or  the  Biiile.  By  Rev.  Charles  Beecher.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  New  York  :  J.  0.  Derby.  1855. 
This  little  volume  narrates  in  a  plain  style,  with  appropriate  comments, 
some  of  tho  most  striking  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  Holy  Writ,  "  now  that  the  disposition  of 
so  many  minds  is  to  undervalue  the  Old  Testament  as  compared  with  the 
New."  The  book  before  us  is  to  bo  followed  by  others.  For  salo  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  13  Winter  Street. 

History  of  the  Council,  of  Trent.   From  the  French  of  F.  L.  Bnngencr. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1S55.    12mo.  pp.646. 

The  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  councils  ever  held  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  an  event  on  which  hinged  a  vast  religious  revolution,  has  been  often 
written,  and  by  writers  of  opposite  creeds.  The  present  writer  is  a  Protestant, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  illustrating  the  history  of  French  Protestant- 
ism, two  of  which,  the  ,l  Priest  and  the  Huguenot''  and  the  '*  Preacher  and 
the  King,"  have  sufficed  to  give  him  an  extensive  reputation  in  America.  His 
style  is  very  vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  he  gives  proof  of  liberal  scholar- 
ship. For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Mr  Bondage  and  mi  Freedom.    By  Frederick  Douglass.   New  York :  Miller, 
Orton  &  Mulligan.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  464. 

Autobiography  is  all  the  rage  now-a-days,  and  Mr.  Douglass  sees  no  reason 
why  his  experiences,  nar^.ted  by  himself,  should  not  meet  with  acceptance 
from  the  public.  He  began  life  as  a  Southern  slave,  and  now,  as  a  lecturer 
and  speaker,  pronounces  judgment  on  the  leading  legislators  and  laws  of  this 
country.  The  work  is  embellished  by  a  likeness  of  the  author.  For  sale  by 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields'. 
1855. 

A  voice  from  Tennyson,  wafted  over  the  wave  that  brings  us  such  incessant 
tidings  of  broil  and  battle,  is  as  welcome  as  a  ''sunblink  on  a  sullen  sea." 
Maud  is  a  love  story,  tender,  passionate  and  soulful.  It  is  written  in  various 
measures,  and  is  full  of  inspiration.  We  could  till  pages  with  choice  quota- 
tions had  we  the  space,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself— a  dainty 
specimen  of  the  style  iu  which  Ticknor  &  Fields  clothe  their  admirable  publi- 
cations. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.   By  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland.   2  vols. 
12mo.    New  Y'ork  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  we  have  read  in  years.  The  letters  and 
sayings  of  tUe  genial  humorist,  tlio  ripe  scholar,  aud  highly  cultivated  man  it 
commemorates,  embraced  in  these  pages,  would  alone  give  them  currency ;  hot 
tho  narrative  itself,  illustrated  as  it  is  with  many  pen-and-ink  portraits,  is 
highly  interesting.  Smith  was  world-renowned  for  wit,  and  this  book  gives 
ample  proof  of  its  sparkle;  but  it  shows,  what  the  world  was  not  perhaps 
aware  of.  that  his  daily  life  had  a  daily  beauty  in  it  worthy  of  imitation.  For 
sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happiness.   By  Catherine  E.  Beecti- 
er.   New  York.   1855.   12mo.   pp.  220. 

This  little  work  contains  an  amount  of  physiological  information  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  land  should  be  possessed  of.  It  is  written  in  a  plain, 
sensible  and  straightforward  manner,  pointing  out  the  laws  of  health  aud  tho 
consequences  of  their  infringement    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Learning  to  Talk.    By  Jacob  Adlott.    New  Y'ork :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  book  intended,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  youngest  class  of  read- 
ers, for  whom  its  stories  are  admirably  adapted.  The  engravings  are  numer- 
ous and  beautiful.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Light  and  Darkness:  or,  TV  S/iarlnw  n/Fale.    A  Story  of  Fashionable  Life. 

New  Y'ork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855.  '  12mo.    pp.  319. 

A  highly-wrought  romance,  full  of  character  and  incident,  and  written  to 
show  the  fatal  results  of  undue  leniency  to  the  first  footsteps  of  crime;  that 
the  miseries  of  social  life  are  due  to  the  faults  of  the  many,  rather  than  the 
errors  of  the  few,  and  that  beauty  and  fortune  arc  snares  to  the  slaves  of  im- 
pulse. There  is  a  good  deal  of  intense  writing  in  the  book,  but  the  evil  char- 
actors  are  not  painted  in  .jet  black,  nor  the  g«<  d  in  pure  white.  The  stoi  y 
embrace*,  all  the  elements  of  popularity.    Redding  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 
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WALCOTT'S 

BUTTON-HOLE  CUTTKR  MANUFAC- 
TORY, PAW'TUCKET,  R.  I. 
Our  present  high  state  of  civil- 
ization is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  moderns  have  not  neglected 
little  things.  Civilization  itself  is 
hut  an  aggregation  of  small  mat- 
ters, as  "  grains  of  sands  make 
the  mountains,  and  atoms  infini- 
ty." Hence  the  humhlest  day 
laborer  of  the  present  century, 
and  his  family,  enjoy  personal 
comforts  unknown  to  the  wealth- 
iest families  two  handled  years 
ago.  And  any  contrivance  that 
lightens  the  labor  of  those  who 
minister  to  the  wants  and  com- 
forts of  society,  is  worthy  of  re- 
spectful attention.  One  of  our 
artists,  while  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
recently  chanced  to  visit  the  large 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Walcott 
Brothers  (II.  D.  &  M.  E.  Wal- 
cott),  where  is  manufactured 
that  simple  and  ingenious  button- 
hole cutter,  which  is  now  coming 
into  universal  use,  and  suggested 
to  us  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
manufactory  by  a  series  of  draw- 
ings, the  result  of  which  is  the 
present  set  of  well-executed  en- 
gravings. Our  first  engraving 
shows  the  counting-room  of  the 
establishment,  a  handsome  and 
well-arranged  apartment,  adapted 
to  the  extensive  business  of  which 
it  is  an  indispensable  part.  The 
second  picture  shows  the  exterior 
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engraving  represents  the  interior 
of  the  genrral  workshop,  a  large 
and  well-lighted  room,  furnished 
with  every  appliance  for  their  la- 
bor. Here  arc  seen  lathes,  press- 
es, grind-stones,  and  all  the  en- 
ginery of  this  extensive  business, 
with  a  littlo  army  of  mechanics 
diligentlyplyingtheirskill.  There 
are  in  all  less  than  a  hundred  men 
constantly  employed,  and  all  the 
processes  of  manufacture  are  car- 
ried on  with  as  much  system  and 
regularity  as  there  is  in  the  Spring- 
field armory,  the  only  difference 
being  that  while  the  latter  forges 
instruments  for  drilling  eyelet 
holes  in  men's  bodies,  the  former 
only  turns  out  contrivances  for 
making  button  holes  in  their  gar- 
ments. Each  operative  has  his 
own  department,  and  produces 
only  a  certain  portion  of  the  in- 
strument. Our  last  engraving  is 
a  view  of  the  packing-room,  where 
the  manufactured  articles,  after 
being  thoroughly  dried,  arc  put 
up  in  packages,  to  be  sent  off  to 
their  destination.  The  invention 
is  really  a  most  ingenious  one, 
and  patents  have  been  secured  for 
it  in  England  and  France  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  It  combines 
the  chisel,  punch,  bench  and  mal- 
let, all  of  which  were  formerly 
used  by  tailors  in  making  button- 
holes, and  then  with  less  precision 
and  neatness  than  these  instru- 
ments, the  work  of  which  is  ma- 
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ol  the  building.  It  is  situated  on 
Pleasant  Street,  and  is  quite  new, 
being  occupied  for  the  first  time 
only  about  a  year  ago.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  plain  and  neat, 
and  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
appropriate.  The  main  building 
is  130  by  40  feet.  The  third  en- 
graving shows  the  furnace  room, 
where  the  japan,  which  is  used 
for  lacquering  the  handles  of  the 
cutters,  is  baked.  The  cutters 
are  suspended  in  the  furnace,  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  250  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  by  which  process,  in 
eight  hours'  time,  the  japan  he- 
comes  as  hard  as  the  iron  itself, 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  japan 
gives  a  fine  finish  to  the  instru- 
ment, though  the  immediate  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  oxydation  of 
the  metal.  The  fourth  engraving 
shows  the  interior  of  the  polish- 
ing room.  The  polishing  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  wooden 
wheels,  coveted  with  emery,  and 
making  2000  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  Water  power  is  cm- 
ployed  in  this  establishment,  and 
steam  during  a  dry  time.  In  our 
sketch  of  the  polishing-room, 
some  likenesses  are  given  of  the 
workmen,  which  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  their  friends.  Wc 
may  here  remark  that  the  ten 
hour  system  was  adopted  by  the 
MesSIS,  Walcott  at  the  outset  of 
the  establishment,  and  lias  been 
adhered  to  ever  since.    The  fifth 
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thcmaticallv  exact.  The  cutters 
are  nearly  in  the  form  of  scissors, 
while  a  brass  scale,  sliding  to  and 
fro,  and  tightened  by  a  screw 
when  adjnsted,  regulates  the 
length  of  the  cut.  It  is  so  con- 
trived, also,  that  the  slit  may  be 
made  with  or  without  an  eyelet 
hole.  These  cutters  arc  made  ol 
different  sizes,  and  they  are  sold 
at  so  reasonable  a  rate  that  pri- 
vate families  as  well  as  professed 
t  iilors  and  seamstresses  must  all, 
before  long,  be  provided  with 
them.  The  object  of  the  manu- 
facturers has  been  to  combine  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness  in  the  ar- 
ticle. The  handles  arc  made  of 
malleable  iron,  and  the  cutting 
portion  of  the  very  best  steel. 
The  manufacture,  though  begun 
only  a  few  years  since,  and  with 
a  most  lif>cral  investment  of  capi- 
tal, is  lucrative  as  it  should  be, 
and  constantly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. The  establishment  wo 
have  briefly  described  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  one  of 
the  thousand  manifestations  of 
Yankee  ingennity  applied  to  use- 
ful purposes  which  meet  us  on 
every  hand,  one  of  the  numerous 
sources  of  that  wealth  which  has 
made  our  cold  and  infertile  New 
England  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous sections  of  the  Union,  and 
which  is  causing  us  rapidly  to 
rival  the  old  world  in  all  the  arts 
of  mechanic  skill  and  enterprise. 
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CANOVA'S  FIRST  LOVE. 

Anything  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  Antonio  Canova,  the 
celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  whose 
genius,  in  connection  with  Michael 
Angelo  and  Bernini,  formed  an 
epoch  in  Italian  statuary,  possess- 
es a  strong  feature  of  interest. 
In  the  story  of  his  earliest  love 
(if  a  juvenile  and  vague  aspira- 
tion may  be  so  termed)  there  was 
something  of  a  romantic  and 
melancholy  interest,  which  seems 
long  to  have  shaded,  with  percep- 
tible coloring,  his  future  musings. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  in  the 
Farsetti  Palace,  on  first  arriving 
in  Venice,  he  one  day  beheld  a 
female,  somewhat  older  than  him- 
self, and  very  beautiful,  enter  the 
gallery,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
orattendant,  who,  daily  departing, 
soon  after  returned  again  beforo 
the  hour  of  closing,  leaving  the 
former  to  pursue  her  studies, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  drawing 
from  antique  heads.  Chance  first 
placed  the  youthful  pair  near  each 
other ;  and  sonic  secret  excellence, 
hitherto  undiscovered,  subse- 
quently determined  him  constant- 
ly to  select  as  models  such  sub- 
jects as  brought  him  nearest  the 
fair  artist.  Time  thus  rolled  away, 
and  the  youth  found  his  bosom 
penetrated  with  new,  delicious, 
but  undefinable  sensations.  Ho 
knew  not  why  he  wished  to  be 
near  her,  or  why  he  delighted  to 
gaze  on  her  mild  and  lovely  coun- 
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VENETIAN  BRIDES. 

One  of  the  most  daring  ii 
dents  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Venetian  State  is  detailed  in  the 
following  account  of  the  capture 
of  a  body  of  Venetian  brides  by 
the  Istrian  pirates,  on  one  of  their 
annual  celebrations.  According 
to  an  ancient  custom,  the  nuptials 
of  the  nobles  and  principal  citi- 
zens of  Venice  were  always  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  of  the 
year.  The  eve  of  the  Purification 
was  consecrated  to  this  public  fes- 
tival, and  the  State  annually  in- 
creased the  general  joy  of  the  oc- 
casion by  endowing  twelve  maid- 
ens with  marriage  portions.  In 
the  morning,  gondolas,  elegantly 
ornamented,  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Olivolo.  The  affianced 
pairs  disembarked  amidst  the 
sounds  of  music ;  their  relations 
and  friends,  in  their  most  splendid 
habiliments,  swelled  their  retinue ; 
the  rich  presents  made  to  the 
brides,  their  jewels  and  orna- 
ments, were  proudly  borne  for 
display ;  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, unarmed,  and  thoughtless  of 
danger,  followed  the  glad  proces- 
sion. The  Istrian  pirates,  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  this 
annual  festival,  had  the  boldness 
to  prepare  an  ambush  for  the  nup- 
tial train  in  the  city  itself.  They 
secretly  arrived  over  night  at  an 
uninhabited  islet,  near  the  church 
of  Olivolo,  and  lay  hidden  behind 
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tcnancc — so  pale,  so  delicate,  yet 
so  full  of  feeling — nor  could  he 
tell  why  the  furtive  glance  was  so 
often  directed  to  her  sylph-likc 
form  and  graceful  movements ; 
but  he  felt  that  with  such  a  being 
he  should  be  forever  happy,  al- 
though incapable  of  defining  his 
ideas  of  that  happiness.  One  day 
the  object  of  his  silent  adoration 
was  absent — another  and  another 
passed  ;  still  she  did  not  appear. 
Antonio  was  inconsolable  ;  but  he 
shrunk  from  inquiry,  for  ho  feared 
that  every  one  already  possessed 
the  secret  of  his  thoughts.  Many 
days  elapsed  in  this  uncertainty, 
during  which  he  was  indefatigable 
in  study — for  she  had  once,  while 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
compantan,  praised  his  work  as 
being  ass/ii  hr/lr — words  never  for- 
gotten, though  answered  only  by 
a  silent  obeisance,  and  he  hoped 
again  to  attract  her  notice.  At 
length  the  attendant  again  ap- 
peared— alone,  and  habited  in 
deep  mourning.  The  heart  of 
the  youth  failed  at  the  sight;  but 
summoning  courage  as  she  pass- 
ed, in  departing  with  a  portfolio, 
he  ventured  to  inquire  for  her 
friend.  "  La  Signora  Julia,"  re- 
plied she,  bursting  into  tears,  "  is 
dead  I"  No  more  was  asked,  and 
nothing  more  was  said.  Who 
Julia  was,  Canova  never  knew; 
but  her  name,  her  image,  long 
remained  engraven  on  his  memo- 
ry.— Life  of  Lunovu. 
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it  with  their  barks  until  the  pro- 
cession had  entered  the  church, 
when,  darting  from  their  conceal- 
ment, they  rushed  into  the  sacred 
edifice  through  all  its  doors,  tore 
the  shrieking  brides  from  the  arms 
of  their  lovers,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  jewels  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  festal  pomp, 
and  immediately  put  to  sea  with 
their  fair  captives  and  their  booty. 
But  deadly  revenge  overtook 
them.  The  Doge,  Pietro  Canian- 
do  III.,  had  been  present  at  the 
ceremony  ;  he  shared  in  the  fury 
and  indignation  of  the  affianced 
youths ;  they  flew  to  arms,  and 
throwing  themselves  under  his 
conduct  into  their  vessels,  came 
up  with  the  spoilers  in  the  lagunes 
of  Carlo.  A  frightful  massacre 
ensued  ;  not  a  life  among  the  pi- 
rates was  spared  ;  and  the  victors 
returned  in  triumph  with  their 
brides  to  the  church  of  Olivolo. 
A  procession  of  the  maidens  of 
Venice  revived  for  many  centu- 
ries the  recollection  of  this  deliv- 
erance  on  the  eve  of  the  Purifica- 
tion. But  the  Doge  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  punishment  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Istriots. 
He  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
resolution  of  clearing  the  Adriatic 
of  all  the  pirates  who  infested  it; 
he  conquered  part  of  Dalmatia; 
and  he  transmitted  to  bis  succes- 
sors, with  the  ducal  crown,  the 
duty  of  consummating  his  design. 
—/Indies'  Newsunper. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DISTANT  BELLS. 

BY    FREDERICK    J  KEYE6. 

Distant  bilk  are  softly  pealing, 

PealiDg  o'er  the  azure  deep, 
Svn  they  like  sweet  voices,  stealing 

Frotn  the  shores  of  night  and  sleep, 
Wliere  the  sigh  of  pain  is  muffled, 

An'l  thy  uoise  of  earth  is  stilled, 
Where  the  soul  by  sorrow  ruffled, 

In  with  dreams  of  beauty  filled. 

A"  I  listen  to  their  measure*, 

Like  the  How  of  vesper  chimes, 
Voices  which  the  memory  treasures-, 

Seem  to  float  from  happier  climes. 
Voices  which  have  cheered  me  onward, 

Onward  through  this  weary  world; 
Breezes  from  kind  souls,  which  forward 

Bore  life's  bark  with  hopo  unfurled! 

And  when  song  and  music  round  me, 

All  their  pleving  power  have  thrown, 
Steal  those  voices  soft  and  gently^ 

To  my  spirit  all  alone. 
Calming  down  its  troubled  fever, 

Like  an  ocean,  to  repose; 
Whispering  joy  and  peace  foreve* 

To  its  world  of  many  woee. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PLEASANTEST  CREATURE  IN  THE  "WORLD. 

BY  MAKY  A.  DENISOS, 

Nntr.nnon  Atkinson  was  a  sweet-faced  old  lady  ;  those  who 
loved  her  (their  name  was  legion)  called'  her  "aunty,"  and  hy 
everybody,  far  and  near,  she  was  designated  the  "  plcasantcst  crea- 
ture in  the  world." 

"  The  pleajantest  and  most  serene  creature  in  the  world,"  said 
the  'squire's  wife,  one  day,  speaking  of  her;  and  carefully  adjust- 
ing her  spectacles,  she  added,  "I  can't  see  through  it." 

"  Easy  enough  for  her  to  he  pleasant,"  exclaimed  Miss  Frctt, 
in  her  usually  slightly  disagreeable  manner.  "  Hasn't  she  got  a 
handsome  house,  two  handsome  sons,  and  one  handsome  daugh- 
ter that's  going  to  he  married  to  a  rich  man  this  day  fortnight  1 
Easy  enough!"  and  she  gave  her  knitting-needle  a  jerk  that  broke 
the  yarn. 

"But  she  might  have  seen  trouble,"  remarked  the  squire's  lady, 
complacently.  "  The  rottenest  apples  sometimes  make  the  sweet- 
est cider,  you  know;  besides,  she  hasn't  been  settled  hero  many 
years,  and  the  latter  part  of  her  life  may  be  the  easiest." 

"Might  have  seen  trouble!"  muttered  the  other,  not  seeing 
what  rotten  apples  and  sweet  cider  had  to  do  with  the  subject, 
"never! — seen  trouble,  with  those  eyes  of  hers  twinkling  with  fun 
all  the  time  1 — seen  trouble !  Why,  her  forehead  is  as  free  from 
wrinkles  as — as — "  she  would  havo  liked  to  say,  as  mine  is  ;  but 
remembering  the  squire's  jokes  on  that  subject,  she  smoothed  out 
her  own  care  lines,  and  added,  "  as  a  baby's." 

"  Well,  here  sho  comes,  any  way,"  ejaculated  the  squire's  lady, 
looking  down  a  long,  cool  avenue,  bordered  by  chestnut  trees, 
whose  lower  limbs  were  covered  with  clusters  of  wild  grapes, 
"  Now,  with  a  little  skill,  may  be  we  can  learn  something  of  her 
former  life ;  and  mark  my  word,  if  Aunty  Atkinson  hasn't  seen 
Borrow  in  her  day,  and  plenty  of  it." 

A  rather  tall,  very  erect  figure  came  with  a  cheerful  step,  and 
more  than  cheerful  smile,  towards  the  pleasant  portico  whero  fat 
the  two  ladies  busy  with  their  work  until  now.  The  squire's  lady 
had  arisen,  and  her  portly  figure  nearly  covered  the  small  grayish 
window,  and  its  provenee  rose-bush  that  grew  in  a  huge  pot  un- 
derneath. The  other  also  stood  with  knit  brows,  and  fussily 
adjusting  her  knitting  needles,  looking  now  and  then  at  Aunty 
Atkinson  with  a  less  rigid  frown,  until  at  length  she  held  out  a 
meagre  hand  that  was  clasped  with  a  pleasant  warmth  in  that  of 
the  handsome  looking  old  lady. 

"  Now,  you've  come  to  spend  the  afternoon,  I  know,"  exclaimed 
the  squire's  lady,  poking  her  fat  hands  under  the  bows  of  her  visi- 
tor's green  calash,  and  rapidly  untying  them.  "  Sit  right  down 
in  this  big  easy  chair ;  I've  been  wanting  a  good  long  talk  with 
you,  this  great  while.  Kitty," she  continued,  depositing  the  calash 
and  white  shawl,  which  she  had  removed  with  good  natured  force, 
in  the  hands  of  the  servant  girl,  "  tell  John  to  have  the  table  car- 
ried in  the  arbor,  and  we'll  take  supper  there.  It's  so  pleasant," 
sho  continued,  turning  to  aunty,  "  to  take  tea  out  doors  in  such 
balmy  air  as  this." 

"  I  really  didn't  intend  to  stay,''  said  aunty,  with  her  twinkling 
smile  ;  "  but  since  you  seem  bent  upon  it,  why,  I  will.  I  couldn't 
find  a  pleasanter  place,  that  I  know." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  set  three  tongues  going ;  there  was  plenty 
to  talk  about.  Aunty's  sons  and  aunty's  daughter,  the  squire's 
"  rhcumatiz,"  and  the  little  pet  lamb  that  died  yesterday  and  was 
buried  under  the  peach  tree  in  the  garden,  and  aunty's  daughter 
so  soon  to  change  name  and  station. 

"  Don't  you  feel  bad  to  have  her  taken  from  you  ?"  queried 
Miss  Frett,  drawing  her  solemn  countenance  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  sympathizing  sorrow. 

"  0,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  very,"  replied  aunty,  with  that  ever 
merry  twinkle ;  "  she  loves  the  man  she  is  going  to  marry,  and  he 
loves  her.  He  has  enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort,  even  elegance ; 
and  if  the  poor  tiling  gets  along  without  her  mother's  trials,  I  shall 
be  very  thankful.  If  troubles  come,  why,  she  must  even  bear 
them  as  I  have." 


The  squire's  lady  east  a  triumphant  glance  towards  Miss  Frctt; 
the  latter  smiled  incredulously,  as  she  asked  : 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  call  trouble,  Aunty  Atkinson  1" 
"  The  worst  trouble,  and  the  hardest  to  get  over,  is  the  loss  of 
kindred,"  replied  aunty,  smiling  serenely,  in  return  for  Miss  Frett's 
little  show  of  sarcasm.  "  I  have  lost  many  friends,"  she  added, 
in  a  lower  voice,  her  eyes  instinctively  turning  towards  heaven, 
"  but  (and  this  thought  makes  me  happy  and  contented  to  stay)  I 
am  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  those  I  loved,  who  havo  only 
'  gone  before..' " 

Quick  springing  tears  obscured  the  merry  twinkle  for  a  moment, 
but,  as  suddenly,  the  smile  shone  through. 

"  Wo  were  wondering,"  said  the  squire's  lndy,  "if  over  you  had 
any  sorrows  of  any  kind — Miss  Frett  and  I ;  that  was  just  beforo 
you  camo.  She,  said  '  no,'  with  confidence,  and  the  reason  was, 
because  you  were  always  so  sunshiny  and  happy  looking.  Now, 
do  tell  us  if  you  have  had  trouble — anything  deep  and  abiding  I" 

"  Not  abiding,"  said  aunty,  softly.  "  Don't  you  know,  the 
Scotch  have  a  saying,  that  '  the  morning  blinks  sometimes  on 
heavy  clouds,  but  it  shuts  its  cen  on  a  clear,  starry  night !'  And 
so  '  trouble  abideth  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.' 
Thus  with  my  heavy  alllietions — they  could  overshadow  my  bless- 
ings only  for  a  little  while.  Now,  shall  I  givo  you  an  outline  of 
my  history  !" 

"Do,"  cried  the  squiro's  lady,  delightedly,  nodding  at  the  same 
time  to  a  respectable  man  servant  in  reply  to  some  mute  gesture; 
the  nod  meant,  "  Yes,  Cole,  put  the  silver  on ;  aunty  is  a  distin- 
guished visitor."  The  man  and  his  snow  white  apron  disappeared, 
and  Miss  Frctt  leaned  her  eyes  over  her  hooked  nose,  that  she 
might  look  narrator  and  narrative  clean  through,  while  she  was 
evidently  prepared  to  listen  to  a  few  commonplace  afflictions, 
chastenings  of  the  flesh  rather  than  the  soul. 

"I  was  born,"  began  aunty,  "in  a  splendid  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  Connecticut's  loveliest  rivers.  My  father  was  the 
oldest  son  of  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  very  wealthy.  I  was 
nurtured  in  luxurious  case,  and  had  one  only  brother,  Lester.  At 
the  ago  of  eighteen  I  was  pronounced  handsome  and  accomplished. 
It  was  at  a  ball  to  be  given  on  my  eighteenth  birthday  that  I  was 
first  to  come  out.  I  remember  every  article  of  my  apparel ;  my 
dress  of  pale  blue  satin,  my  white  silk  slippers,  my  wreath  of  lilies 
— ah,  what  a  happy  girl  I  was  !  I  was  standing  before  my  mirror, 
my  servants  about  me,  when  I  grew  frightened  at  a  great  noise — 
confusion  below  stairs  and  above,  shrieks,  cries  of  despair,  and  all 
the  various  sounds  of  woe  and  discord.  From  the  top  of  our  great 
staircase  we  could  easily  overlook  the  hall ;  and  standing  there, 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  Both  father  and  mother  lying  lifeless 
on  the  floor — dead — drowned." 

Miss  Frctt  gave  a  nervous  little  scream  ;  the  squire's  lady  sus- 
pended her  knitting,  and  cried,  breathlessly,  "that  ICOI  trouble." 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  it !"  resumed  aunty,  folding  htr  hands. 
"  There  were  the  guests  flying  from  different  rooms,  all  richly  at- 
tired, wringing  their  hands  and  shrieking  with  horror,  and  the 
lights  streaming  out  from  open  doors.  My  parents  had  been 
standing  on  a  bank  made  insecure  by  late,  continual  rains  ;  it  gave 
way,  and  they  fell  a  fearful  distance  into  the  deep  water.  Tho 
shock  was  agonizing ;  I  sank  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  my  reason  was 
not  restored  for  weeks. 

"  I  married  at  twenty-four,  bringing  my  husband  a  large  fortune 
— and  my  brother  travelled  abroad  after  completing  his  studies. 
In  two  years  my  husband  failed  ;  my  money  went,  and  we  were 
penniless.  Meanwhile,  unpleasant  rumors  were  rife  about  my 
poor  brother.  One  day  after  my  second  almost  overwhelming 
trial,  a  tall,  emaciated  figure  crawled  up  to  the  mean  house  to 
which  we  had  retreated,  and  where  my  husband  lay  sick.  It  was 
my  poor  brother,  dying  of  consumption.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  love  tho  gaming-table,  and  ho  had  lost  all,  and  ruined  his 
health." 

"  0,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  squire's  lady,  vehemently. 

"Isold  all  my  jewels,"  continued  aunty,  "  and  they  pro?ured 
Comforts  for  the  sick — that  was  all.  At  last,  my  husband  regained 
his  health,  went  diligently  to  work,  and  in  time  we  owned  a  neat 
and  commodious  house  again.  My  brother,  in  tho  meantime,  lin- 
gered along,  suffering  most  fearfully ;  but,  thank  God,  before  ho 
died  he  became  '  as  a  little  child,'  and  fell  asleep  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  the  Crucified. 

"  It  was  the  second  day  after  his  funeral  that  a  great  storm 
came.  It  was  the  most  terrible  tempest  1  have  ever  witnessed ; 
hurling  strong  trees  from  the  ground,  and  sending  them  across 
roads  and  meadows.  Our  little  orchard,  our  grapery  and  hot- 
house, were  thoroughly  demolished.  I  sat  in  my  chamber  with 
my  first  born,  then  only  a  fortnight  old,  clasped  closely  to  my 
bosom.  There  was  a  great  crash,  and  looking  upward,  almost 
stupilied,  I  saw  above  me  the  frowning  heavens,  while  the  rain 
poured  furiously  on  my  unsheltered  head.  The  third  story  of  the 
house  was  taken  completely  off',  I  was  thoroughly  drenched — the 
babe  I  protected — and,  to  crown  all,  my  husband  was  brought  in 
a  moment  after  with  a  broken  leg,  against  which,  as  he  was  hasten- 
ing home,  a  young  tree  had  been  hurled  by  the  wind." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,"  ejaculated  the  squire's  lady,  with  most  pro- 
found sympathy,  "  what  did  you  do  then  1" 

"  Yes,  what  I"  echoed  Miss  Frett. 

"  The  best  I  could,  my  friends,"  continued  aunty,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  deserted  my  chamber  nnd  went  down  stairs,  where  lay  my 
poor  husband.  With  some  assistance  from  the  neighbors  wo  were 
made  comfortable,  and  after  three  months  of  illness  my  husband 
got  round  again.  All  our  savings  had  been  spent,  his  illness  had 
thinned  his  customers,  and  cur  house  was  in  an  unsafe  as  well  as 
inelegant  condition.  Well,  we  got  over  that,  too ;  my  health  be- 
came established,  so  did  that  of  my  husband,  and  wc  were  once 
more,  with  God's  blessing,  independent." 


"  Surely,  nothing  came  after  that  1"  exclaimed  the  squire's  lady, 
with  gentle  interest. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  aunty,  softly.  "  I  lost  a  beautiful  babe 
after  that.  I  gave  him  up  to  heaven  just  as  he  seemed  to  havo 
winged  his  way  down  into  my  arms.  (.),  that  boy  was  so  lovely  I 
I  miss  the  visits  to  his  little  grave  since  I  have  been  here,"  the 
murmured ;  "  wc  planted  it  with  rose  bushes.  But  God  gave  mo 
another  child,"  she  continued,  throwing  a  sigh  from  her  heart, 
"  and  he  too  was  a  good  and  a  lovely  babe.  It  was  perhaps  a  year 
after  he  was  horn,  I  sat  at  my  window  looking  out  on  a  calm 
night.  The  babe  slept  in  his  cradle,  and  I  was  musing  cm  my 
happy  condition,  when  three  shouts  came,  up  under  tho  window, 
'  fire,  fire,  fire.'  Then  the  red  flames  shot  right  out  underneath 
me,  and  again  came  a  startling  shout,  'Atkinson's  shop  is  all  on 
firel'  The  room  swam  round,  my  presence  of  mind  deserted  mo, 
and  I  fainted.  When  I  came  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself 
lying  on  the  floor  where  I  fell,  drenched  with  water  and  stiff  with 
bruises.  The  firemen  had  been  there,  and  in  their  zeal,  not 
no;icing  my  insensible  form,  stepped  upon  me;  my  arms,  my 
ankles,  my  shoulders  were  black  with  the  marks  of  their  feet. 
Where  was  my  babe  ?  I  crawled  to  the  cradle  to  find  him  gone. 
The  smell  of  the  smouldering  coals  below  (for  they  had  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  flames),  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
my  husband  and  child,  and  my  inability  to  move,  overcame  me 
again,  and  again  I  fainted.  When  once  more  recovered,  I  was 
lying  on  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  my  babe  be- 
side me.  Then  I  learned  that  my  husband  had  been  badly  burned, 
that  I  had  come  near  perishing ;  for  the  house  took  fire  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  with  several  others,  was  totally  con- 
sumed, but  that  barely  an  hour  before  that  I  had  been  searched 
for  and  found,  insensible." 

"And  how  did  you  feel,  then  ?"  snappishly  inquired  Miss  Frett. 

"  Unspeakably  thankful  that  four  precious  lives  were  spared  ; 
my  children's,  my  husband's  and  my  own,"  replied  Aunty  Atkin- 
son, with  a  reproving  look. 

"  These  reverses  dampened  my  husband's  spirits  considerably, 
and  for  years  he  toiled  along,  while  we  lived  without  luxuries  of 
any  kind,  and  with  hardly  conveniences.  My  daughter  was  born 
in  tho  midst  of  our  deepest  poverty.  I  wondered,  then,  how  we 
should  raise  her — a  little,  sickly  thing,  delicate  from  her  birth. 
But  she  lived,  thank  God  ! — lived  and  thrived  on  coarse  fare ;  lived 
to  be  my  comfort ;  lived  to  aid  me  with  her  own  hands." 

Aunty  grew  silent,  and  the  squire's  lady  was  perplexing  herself 
with  conjectures  as  to  the  noble  farm  and  handsome  house  which 
the  Atkinsons  owned  in  the  village,  when  the  narrator,  after  a  fow 
thoughtful  moments,  resumed  her  story. 

"  Five  years  ago,"  she  said,  "just  as  we  were  struggling  to  keep 
the  boys  at  a  good  school  (wo  could  not  then  think  of  sending 
them  to  college),  my  husband  saw  a  chance  notice  in  a  daily 
paper,  calling  attention  to  the  relatives  of  one  John  Atkinson,  and 
requesting  an  attendance  upon  a  certain  lawyer  as  soon  as  possibles 
He  went,  and  tho  result  was,  he  found  himself  a  rich  man  ;  the  old 
gentleman  having  owned  immense  estates  in  the  West  Iudies,  and 
he  being  his  nearest  and  most  direct  heir,  inherited  all.  Since 
then,"  said  aunty,  "  God  has  blessed  us  more  than  wc  deserve. 
We  have  known  only  plenty  and  graciousncss  from  his  hand." 

"  But  how  can  you  wear  so  clear  a  brow,"  asked  the  squire's 
lady,  replacing  her  spectacles,  and  taking  up  her  neglected  needles, 
"  after  so  many  years  of  sorrows  ?" 

"  Because,  I  always  felt  that  '  all  things  would  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God,' "  replied  the  dear  old  lady ; 
"  that  afflictions  spring  not  from  the  ground,  but  arc  sent  for  our 
good.  Besides,  I  strove  to  bo  most  a  Christian  when  most  I  was 
in  trouble  ;  to  trust  Him  most  when  His  providences  were  darkest ; 
to  walk  under  the  cloud  with  the  staff  of  faith  in  my  hand,  till  God 
pleased  to  show  me  sunlight.  Which  would  you  love  best — tho 
child  that  fawned  while  you  caressed,  and  grew  cold,  revengeful 
and  angry  at  your  just  chastisement,  or  that  one  who  receives  all 
things  with  meekness  and  sweet  submission,  whether  of  good  or 
evil  (seemingly  evil  to  him),  at  your  hands  1" 

The  squire's  lady  was  silent. 

"  Some  people  can  bear  everything,  but  /  can't,  nor  I  never 
shall,"  ejaculated  Miss  Frett ;  "  it  aint  in  my  nature." 

"  Neither  was  it  in  mine  ;  neither  can  it  be  in  any,  till  purified 
with  that  spirit  which  the  divine  One  wore,"  returned  Aunty  At- 
kinson. "  But  sec  how  gloriously  the  crimson  of  tho  setting  sun 
falls  on  the  chestnut  trees." 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  Cole  to  say  supper  is  ready  in  the  arbor," 
remarked  the  more  practical  lady  of  the  squire,  as  the  honest  faco 
of  the  serving-man  appeared. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Cole,  with  a  practised  bow ;  "  I've  come  to 
tell  you  that  Kitty's  broke  the  great  chany  bowl  of  the  squire's." 

"  0,  my  goodness  I"  cried  his  mistress,  with  a  fate  of  absoluto 
distress.  "  I'd  rather  most  anything 'd  a  happened.  What  shall 
I  do  t  What  a  loss !  The  squire'll  turn  Kitty  off  to-morrow.  It 
does  seem  as  if  I  should  die  with  that  girl !  I'm  just  the  unlnckiest 
being  in  the  world  !  To  think  ! — that  bowl  has  been  in  the  family 
for  twenty -five  years,  and  the  careless  jade  must  go  and  break  it ! 
She  might  just  as  well  have  broken  my  heart ;  for  I — " 

She  paused,  meeting  that  merry  twinkle,  strangely  mingled 
with  a  glance  of  sorrow,  in  Aunty  Atkinson's  eye.  In  confusion, 
she  tried  to  apologize. 

"  Ah,"  said  aunty,  shaking  her  head,  " '  where  tho  treasure  is, 
there  will  the  heart  be  also.'  " 

The  squire's  lady  was  silent ;  she  felt  the  rebuke,  nnd  no  longer 
wondered  why  the  calm  brow  of  her  friend  was  yet  unwrinkled, 
the  soul  unshaken.  All  her  life  she  herself  had  been  fighting  for 
und  grieving  over  trifles,  while  aunty  had  fixed  her  eye.  singly  on 
haven,  and  the  storms  of  adversity  were  all  under  her  feet.  Happy 
are  you,  reader,  if  you  "go  and  do  likewise." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  SHIPWRECK. 

The  fast  falling  shadows  of  even 

Came  down  o'er  the  city  and  sea; 
The  light  of  the  stars  lay  rofiectcd 

Far  out  where  the  coral  reefs  be| 

The  voico  of  the  waves  was  as  mournful 

As  winds  when  the  autumn  is  nigh, 
Or  hymns  that  are  chanted  at  midnight 

O'er  graves  whero  tho  beautiful  lie. 

Wo  saw  through  the  mist  and  the  whlto  foam 

The  lights  of  the  city  afar; 
We  heard  tho  loud  cry  of  the  sea-bird 

From  rocks  where  the  bright  mosses  are. 

But  wo  thought  of  the  beautiful  perished, 

Of  tho  loved  that  had  gone  to  their  sleep, 
Of  the  good  ship  that  folded  her  white  wing*, 

And  sunk  to  her  rest  in  the  deep. 

We  saw  the  pale  hands  still  embracing, 

The  fair  locks  spread  out  on  the  wave, 
And  gazed  as  the  winds  wove  a  death-shroud 

Hound  forms  of  tho  true  and  tho  bravo ! 

And  we  said,  "  0,  how  many  will  slumber 

To-night  on  the  pearl-gleaming  bed!" 
But  gray  rocks  smiled  cold  on  our  sorrow^ 

So  watched  wo  alone  with  the  dead ! 
•    '      •         •         *         •         •  • 
And  then  In  that  lone,  little  dwelling, 

The  fisherman's  hut  by  the  shore, 
We  saw  the  death-shadow  down  stealing 

On  lips  that  should  smile  never  more; 

For  the  form  of  our  darling  was  lying 

All  robod  in  her  garments  of  white; 
She  hoard  not  our  sobs  nor  our  sighing 

In  the  noon  of  that  sorrowful  night. 

So  calm  and  so  deep  was  the  shadow, 

As  in  her  pure  slumber  she  lay, 
Wo  knew  not  when  tho  death  angel  carried 

Ilor  beautiful  spirit  away. 

But  long  cro  the  light  of  the  morning 

Flung  "  gold  fetters  "  over  the  sea, 
Wo  knew  that  our  darling  was  singing 

In  lands  where  tho  child  angels  be! 

Then  tho  light  of  a  blessed  Evangel 

Beamed  o'er  us  despairing  and  sad— 
And  it  said,  11  for  the  freed  from  earth  trouble," 

11  The  saved  from  earth  sorrow  bo  glad  P9 

Tho  flowers  of  tho  unfailing  rivor 

Are  white  as  the  robes  of  tho  blest! 
Tho  harps  'neath  the  life-tree  that  quiver, 

Arc  tuned  to  an  anthem  of  restl 

And  so  to  the  blest,  holy  angels 

Who  dwell  in  tho  God  light  above— > 
Wo  gave  in  the  right  of  our  sorrow 

Tho  beautiful  child  of  our  lovel 

And  wo  know  whon  "  the  Father  "  shall  call  us 

To  come  to  his  home  far  away, 
Wo  shall  fold  to  our  hearts  our  earth  darling, 

And  list  to  her  sweet  seraph  lay  1  L.  II.  F. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Piotorial.] 

PHCEBE  HATHA  WAY'S  WEDDING. 

BT  ELLEN  ALICE  MORIAIITY. 

There  were  wonderful  preparations  going  forward  in  the  com- 
fortable farm-house  of  Laurence  Hathaway ;  such  preparations  the 
old  homestead  had  never  before  witnessed  even  at  Christmas — to 
celebrate  tho  wedding  of  Phoobe,  tho  pretty  Phoebe,  to  young 
Robert  Lincoln,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  America  to  carry 
back  with  him  as  a  bride,  tho  beautiful  young  woman,  whom, 
twelve  years  before,  when  both  ho  and  she  wcro  children,  he  had 
so  often  called  his  "  little  wife." 

And  if  farmer  Hathaway  felt  pain  at  his  approaching  separation 
from  his  daughter,  ho  was  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that,  when 
he  would  be  laid  in  tho  grave,  his  child  would  have  a  protector, 
and  one  whom  he  always  preferred.  For  were  not  Robert's  father 
and  he  warm  friends  in  their  youth,  and  now,  though  the  broad 
Atlantic  separated  their  homes  instead  of  the  mill-stream  of  former 
years,  and  was  not  Robert  himself,  noblc-hcarted  and  handsome  as 
ho  was,  with  that  free,  independent  manner  of  his,  acquired  from 
his  American  residence,  a  better  match  for  Phoebe  than  any  of  the 
farmers  around  the  country  who  had  so  unsuccessfully  sought  her 
protty  hand  in  marriage.  Besides,  in  her  union  with  Robert  ho 
would  find  a  balm  for  a  half  painful  regret  that  was  always  remind- 
ing him  of  his  harsh  treatment  of  young  Richard  Hcpton,  whom 
ho  had  adopted  and  educated  from  his  orphan  childhood,  and  re- 
garded as  tenderly  as  ho  would  his  son,  had  God  been  pleased  to 
havo  spared  to  him  the  sweet  little  boy  that  called  hiin  father,  until 
he  discovered  that  the  lad  had  whispered  love  to  Phoebe,  and  that 
Phoebe  had  promised  never  to  be  the  wife  of  any  one  but  Richard. 

When  he  spurned  the  offender  with  execrations  from  the  door, 
and  disregarded  tho  passionate  supplications  of  Phcebe,  farmer 
Hathaway  did  not  look  forward  to  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart, 
when  ho  afterward  saw,  day-by-day,  the  paling  cheek  and  lustre- 
less eye  of  his  darling.  But  when  Robert  Lincoln  came,  and  was 
received  as  a  suitor,  and  the  faded  bloom  of  Phoebe's  loveliness 
revived  once  more,  bringing  back  the  roses  to  her  cheek,  the  violet 
to  her  eyes,  the  memory  of  his  unfeeling  prido  ceased  to  torment 
him,  for  Phoebe  had  forgotten,  or  remembered  no  more  with  ten- 
derness, her  love  for  the  dependent  Richard. 


And  why,  I  question,  if  farmer  Hathaway  loved  Phoebe  so  well, 
why  did  he  not  entertain  the  same  regard  for  his  other  daughter, 
Bessie,  who  always  seemed  to  him  the  shadow  of  Phoebe's  sun- 
shine, darkest  when  Phoebe  was  brightest  ?  Poor  little  Bessie  ! 
was  it  her  fault  that  her  mother  was  farmer  Hathaway's  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  to  be  a  mother  to  his  Phcebe,  and  who, 
instead  of  being  a  mother  to  his  child,  and  a  loving  mato  to  him- 
self, cast  the  gloom  of  dissension  aird  unkindness  around  tho 
house,  that  only  vanished  when  sbo  died  ?  To  bo  sure  it  was  not 
little  Bessie's  fault,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  that 
old  obstinate  pride  of  his,  and  not  unfatherly  feeling,  that  made 
farmer  Hathaway  refuse  to  cherish  tho  child  of  tho  woman  who 
for  threo  years  had  made  his  home  a  dreary  place  for  him,  as  ho 
cherished  Phoebe.  If  her  father  looked  coldiy  upon  her,  no  one 
else  who  know  her  denied  Bessie  the  love  which  was  her  due,  and 
tho  beautiful,  blooming  Phcebe  blessed  God  many  times  a  day  for 
tho  sister  ho  had  given  her,  whoso  influence  made  her  the  amiable 
girl  she  was,  and  who,  in  the  timo  of  her  trouble  and  grief,  when 
she  would  have  gone  forth  from  her  father's  house  to  share  the 
uncertain  wanderings  of  her  lover,  clung  to  her  with  prayers  and 
tears,  pointing  out  to  her  her  filial  love  and  duty,  and  tho  desola- 
tion she  would  bring  upon  the  heart  whose  only  joy  was  centred 
in  her,  and  how  they  stole  out  to  tho  threshold  where  Riehard 
waited,  and  before  he  went  away  alone,  as  she  taught  them  it  was 
best  he  should,  he  kissed  littlo  Bessie,  saying,  "  ho  know  that  God 
had  sent  her  there." 

So  fondly  did  Phoebe  regard  her  sister,  I  am  suro,  had  she 
known  that  she  loved  Robert  Lincoln,  she  would  havo  gladly  re- 
signed him  to  little  Bessie.  How  should  sho  know  it,  when  littlo 
Bessie  herself  was  totally  unconscious  of  tho  naturo  of  the  feeling, 
that  from  the  moment  she  first  saw  him,  made  her  think  that  never 
in  tho  wide  world  was,  could  or  would  bo  found  another  like  Hub- 
ert Lincoln  T  That  when  his  footfall  sounded  outside  the  door, 
made  her  heart  flutter,  and  busied  her  earnestly  with  some  trivial 
occupation  ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  caused  her  face  to  droop  upon 
her  hands,  as  if  6ho  would  keep  in  her  brown  eyes  tho  image  of 
his  manly  form. 

It  was  only  when  arraying  her  sister  in  her  wodding  finery  that 
tho  withering  knowledge  of  her  hopeless  lovo  fell  like  a  blight 
upon  little  Bessie.  She  was  wondering  with  a  sense  of  quiet  re- 
gret if  Riehard  Hcpton  was  living,  and  if  ho  would  grieve  to  hear 
of  Phoebe's  marriage,  and  with  Robert,  who  used  to  bo  a  boy  rival 
of  his  in  their  happy  childhood  ;  and  she  thought  if  it  was  she 
herself  who  had  loved  Richard,  would  sho  havo  forgotten  him. 
With  that  thought  a  bleak,  desolate  feeling  swept  over  her  young 
heart,  and  with  a  low  moan  sho  sank  down  on  her  knees  beside 
her  whom  Robert's  love  was  to  bless  forcvermore,  and  winding 
the  folds  of  Phoebe's  dross  around  her,  implored  Heaven  that  it 
might  be  her  shroud.  Phcebe  bent  down,  praying  her  sister  not 
to  weep,  that  sho  should  go  with  them,  and  sharo  Robert's  home 
and  hers,  and  drawing  up  the  slight  form  to  her  side,  strove  to 
soothe  tho  sorrow  she  did  not  understand. 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  tho  door,  and  farmer  Hathaway  came 
into  the  room  to  see  his  Phoebo  in  her  bridal  dress.  He  kissed 
and  blossed  his  favorite,  and  then  with  humid  eyes  ho  drew  Bessie 
to  him,  saying  "  that  they  would  bo  better  friends  in  future,  and 
that  ho  was  always  fond  of  her,  though  ho  had  not  shown  it," 
Even  that  could  not  comfort  little  Bessie. 

After  a  while  they  went  down  into  tho  sitting-room,  meeting 
Robert  at  the  door.  All  their  friends  and  kinsfolk  were  gathered 
there,  and  a  stranger,  a  friend  of  Robert's,  a  tall,  dark-browed 
man,  with  a  heavy  moustache  and  beard,  who  had  come  from 
America  to  bo  present  at  tho  wedding,  and  who  had  arrived  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  was  seated  apart  from  the  cheerful  groups  at 
a  window. 

"  What  ails  my  littlo  Bcssio  1"  asked  good  old  uncle  Dillaway. 
"  She  is  as  white  as  a  daisy,  and  as  tearful  and  drooping  as  one 
would  be  after  a  storm." 

Bessie  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile,  to  say,  "  that  it  was  natural 
she  should  bo  dejected  when  Phcebe  was  going  to  leave  her;"  but 
meeting  the  questioning  gaze  of  Robert  Lincoln,  tho  words  faltered 
on  her  lips,  and  she  hung  her  head  without  making  any  reply. 

There  was  a  bustle  now  at  the  head  of  the  room.  Tho  minister 
of  God  stood  waiting  to  begin  the  ceremony.  Parmer  Hathaway 
led  his  daughter  up,  and  stood  before  him,  but  instead  of  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  stranger  strode  across  the  floor,  and  taking  his  place 
beside  Phoebe,  uttered  her  name. 

She  reached  her  hand  to  him,  and  the  joyous  smile  of  her  girl- 
hood broke  like  a  gleam  of  heaven's  sunlight  over  her  charming 
countenance. 

Through  the  surprise  of  all  present  came  their  recognition  of 
tho  stranger.  For  the  light  streamed  upon  his  face,  and  with  the 
same  old  fondness  for  Phcebe  beaming  in  his  eyes,  they  knew  that 
it  was  Richard  Hcpton  who  stood  there,  claiming  tho  hand  she 
had  promised  him  threo  years  before. 

In  that  moment  of  suspense  little  Bessie  knew  as  well  as  if  she 
had  been  told  it,  that  Phoebe  had  expected  this ;  that  she  never 
intended  to  marry  Robert ;  and  when,  with  a  faint  sensation  in 
Iter  heart  she  looked  up  to  behold  Robert's  misery,  she  once  moro 
encountered  his  eyes,  and  there  was  no  sorrow  in  their  depths.  If 
littlo  Bessie  hung  her  head  again  it  was  not  to  hide  sorrowful  tears. 

It  was  Robert  who  spoke  first.  Ho  went  over  where  the  old 
man  stood  in  proud  amazement,  and  said,  "  that  in  Richard  Hep- 
ton  he  would  havo  a  son-in-law  better  and  richer  than  he.  That 
if  Phoebe  and  himself  had  planned  this  little  surprise,  they  knew 
that  farmer  Hathaway  would  forgive  them,  and  he  would,  when 
he  learned  that  in  wedding  his  Phcebe  to  Richard,  she  would  not 
leave  him,  that  her  husband  would  give  her  a  home  near  her  father. 
For  the  gold  mines  of  California  had  yielded  to  him  wealth  that 
Sir  Roderick  up  there  at  the  Hall  would  be  proud  to  possess. 


When  farmer  Hathaway  heard  this,  it  did  not  require  thepn  i 
beseeching  looks  of  the  blushing  Phcebe  to  win  his  consent  to  Rich- 
ard's claim.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  saying  "  that  he  would 
not  ask  him  to  forgive  him  for  the  past,  for  he  did  not  desire  it. 
He  had  only  done  what  he  should  do  again  were  his  daughter  as 
young,  and  Richard  as  unsettled  in  life  as  then.  That  he  was 
very  glad  that  his  Phcebe  could  marry  the  man  she  loved,  and  that 
she  was  not  to  leave  him  in  his  old  age ;  but  he  was  sorry  that 
there  could  not  have  been  a  closer  tie  between  his  old  friend  across 
tho  ocean  and  hirnselfc  That  alono  would  make  the  change  a  re- 
gretful one  to  him. 

"And  there  may  be  closer  tie,  farmor  nathaway,"  said  Robert 
Lincoln  ;  and  taking  tho  littlo  hand  of  Bessie,  as  he  stood  beside 
her,  he  prisoned  it  in  his  own. 

With  a  wild  glance  of  surprise  Bessie  looked  up  into  Robert's 
eyes,  and  if  the  tale  she  read  therein  caused  her  own  to  drop  as 
quickly  as  they  were  raised,  and  sent  a  new  and  beautiful  emotion 
fluttering  through  her  heart,  I  am  certain  it  made  that  heart  the 
happiest  one  that  over  beat  in  the  bosom  of  any  little  maiden. 

"What  wondeiful  climate  has  transformed  my  drooping  daisy 
into  a  '  red,  red  rose  V  "  said  uncle  Dillaway,  playfully  pinching 
Bessie's  blushing  cheek.  "  Ah,  little  Bessie,  little  Bessie,  would 
not  earth  be  a  dismal  placo  without  the  sunshine  of  love  t" 


SUCCESS  IN  IiIFE. 

I  havo  heard  of  two  brothers,  whose  father  died,  leaving  them 
five  hundred  dollars  apiece.  "  I  will  take  this  money,  and  make 
myself  a  rich  man,"  said  Henry,  the  younger  brother.  "  I  will 
tab  e  this  money,  and  make  myself  a  good  man,"  said  George,  the 
elder.  Henry,  who  knew  little  beyond  the  multiplication  table, 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  going  to  school,  and  began  by  peddling, 
in  a  small  way,  over  tho  country.  Ho  was  shrewd,  and  quick  to 
learn  whatever  he  gave  his  attention  to  ;  and  he  gave  all  his  atten- 
tion to  making  money.  He  succeeded.  In  one  year  his  five  hun- 
dred dollars  had  become  a  thousand.  In  five  years  it  had  grown 
to  bo  twenty  thousand  ;  and,  at  tho  age  of  fifty,  he  was  worth  a 
million.  George  remembered  the  words  of  the  wise  man  :  "  With 
all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  He  spent  two-thirds  of  his 
money  in  going  to  school,  and  acquiring  a  tasto  for  solid  knowl- 
edge. He  then  spent  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony  in  purchas- 
ing a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thriving  city.  He 
resolved  on  being  a  farmer. 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  the  two  brothers  met.  It  was 
at  George's  house.  A  bright,  vigorous,  alert  man  was  George, 
though  upwards  of  fifty-five  years  old.  Henry,  though  several 
years  younger,  was  very  infirm.  He  had  kept  in  his  counting- 
room  long  after  the  doctors  had  warned  him  to  give  up  business, 
and  now  he  found  himself  stricken  in  health  beyond  repair.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst.  Ho  was  out  of  his  element  when  not 
making  money.  George  took  him  into  the  library,  and  showed  him 
a  fine  collection  of  books.  Poor  Henry  had  never  cultivated  a 
taste  for  reading.  He  looked  upon  the  books  with  no  more  inter- 
est than  he  would  have  looked  on  so  many  bricks.  George  took 
li i in  into  his  garden,  but  Henry  began  to  cough,  and  said  he  was 
afraid  of  the  east  wind.  When  George  pointed  out  to  him  a  beau- 
tiful elm,  he  only  cried  :  "  Pshaw  I"  George  took  him  into  his 
greenhouse,  and  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  some  flowers,  which 
seemed  to  give  the  farmer  great  pleasure.  Henry  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  yawned,  saying :  "  Ah  I  1  don't  care  for  theso 
things."  George  asked  him  if  ho  was  fond  of  paintings  and  en- 
gravings. "  No,  no  I  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Henry ;  "  I 
can't  tell  ono  daub  from  another."  "  Well,  you  shall  hear  my 
daughter  Edith  play  upon  the  piano ;  she  is  no  ordinary  perform- 
er, 1  assure  you.  "  Now,  don't,  brother, — don't,  if  you  lovo 
me  !"  said  Henry,  beseechingly  ;  "  I  never  could  endure  music." 
"  But  what  can  1  do  to  amuse  you  ?  Will  you  take  a  ride  f"  "  I 
am  afraid  of  a  horse.  But  if  you  will  drive  me  carefully  down  to 
your  village  bank,  I  will  stop  and  have  a  chat  with  the  president." 
Poor  Henry  I  Money  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  To  it  he  had 
sacrificed  every  other  good  thing.  When,  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  parted  from  his  farmer  brother,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said  :  "  George,  you  can  just  support  yourself  comfortably  on 
the  interest  of  your  money,  and  I  have  got  enough  to  buy  up  the 
whole  of  your  town,  bank  and  all,  and  yet  your  life  has  been  a 
success,  and  mine  a  dead  failure  I"    Sad,  but  truo  words. — Osborne. 


DROUGHTS. 

The  Agricultural  Chemist  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Higgins,  publishes 
a  new  theory  with  reference  to  droughts,  which  is  worthy  of  tho 
consideration  of  those  who  havo  time  and  inclination  to  investi- 
gate tho  subject.  He  assumes  that  were  it  not  for  droughts  to  re- 
plenish the  land  with  mineral  substances,  the  soil  would  becomo 
completely  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  the  rains  which  carry 
the  minerals  to  the  sea,  and  tho  crops,  the  manure  which  is  ap- 
plied failing  to  return  what  is  thus  taken  away.  Drought  is  a 
natural  counteraction  to  these  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  operates 
to  supply  the  waste  in  this  manner  :  During  dry  weather,  a  con- 
tinual evaporation  of  water  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  tho 
earth,  which  is  not  supplied  by  any  from  the  clouds.  The  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  creates  a  vacuum,  so  far  as  water  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  at  once  filled  by  the  water  rising  up  from  tho 
subsoil  of  the  land ;  tho  water  from  the  subsoil  is  replaced  from 
the  next  stratum  below,  and  in  this  manner  the  circulation  of  wa- 
ter in  the  earth  is  the  reverse  to  that  which  takes  place  in  wet 
weather.  With  this  water  also  ascend  the  minerals  held  in  solu- 
tion, tho  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  lime,  carbonate  and  silicate 
of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  deposited  in  the  surface  soil  as  the 
water  evaporates,  and  thus  restores  the  losses  sustained  as  abovo 
stated.  The  author  of  this  theory  appears  to  have  taken  consid- 
erable pains  to  verify  the  fact  by  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments.— ^Scientific  American. 

 «  —       >  • 

Haitiness. — The  true  secret  of  happiness  lies  in  contriving  (o 
be  continually  pleased,  rather  than  highly  pleased,  and  this  is  lu  st 
effected  by  providing  constant  employment  for  our  time.  Business 
and  those  preparations  of  pleasure  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
business,  as  requiring  long  contrivance  and  application,  arc  more 
productive  of  enjoyment  than  pleasure  itself.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
distinguishing  mark  of  difference  between  the  civilized  and  tho 
savage,  that  the  one  spend  their  days  in  idleness  and  gaping,  un- 
less while  fighting  with  man  or  beast,  whereas  the  others  have  a 
multitude  of  employments  to  busy  themselves  upon. — Tucker. 


To  lose  an  expected  happiness,  to  renounce  a  whole  future, 
is  a  keener  Buttering  than  that  caused  by  the  ruin  of  a  bliss 
experienced,  however  complete  it  may  have  been.  Is  not  hope 
better  than  memory  ? — Buhac. 
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M  M.  CULLEN  BRYANT,  THE  POET  AND  EDITOR. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  is  an  admirable  like- 
ness of  the  poet-editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  en- 
graved in  the  very  best  style  by  J.  W.  Orr,  of  New  York. 
The  now  venerable  countenance  of  the  poet  who  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  delight  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  held  in  high  "esteem  abroad,  looks  up  to  us 
with  the  thoughtful  and  benign  expression  that  is  familiar 
to  him.  The  author  of  Thanatopsis  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Cummington,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  Nov. 
3,  1794.  His  father,  a  respectable  physician  and  well 
versed  in  literature,  early  perceived  the  great  talent  of  his 
son,  and  developed  it  by  the  most  assiduous  training.  A 
passionate  lover  of  nature,  the  poetic  youth  revelled  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  his  native  country,  and  studied  it 
with  that  minuteness  which  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  de- 
pict with  accuracy  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  wood 
and  water,  sky  and  field.  The  emotions  of  his  heart  found 
early  utterance,  and  his  boyish  verses  gave  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  talent.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  Williams 
College,  in  his  native  State,  but  left  it  after  studying  there 
two  years.  He  received  a  degree,  however,  in  1819.  In 
the  interim  he  had  studied  law  and  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Plymouth,  in  this  State.  Bryant  was  only  eighteen 
when  he  composed  his  immortal  poem  "  Thanatopsis,"  first 
published  in  the  North  American  Review.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Planning  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  then  editors  ot 
the  Review,  were  so  struck  with  its  magnificence  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  believe  it  an  original  produc- 
tion. It  is  iaid  that  Campbell,  the  English  poet,  could 
never  read  the  closing  lines  without  shedding  tears  of  rap- 
ture. Bryant  himself  has  never  surpassed  this  early  effort. 
It  is  a  complete  composition,  as  symmetrical,  as  perfect  as 
a  Grecian  temple.  The  sentiment  is  noble  and  lofty,  the 
thoughts  original,  and  the  language  worthy  of  Milton  him- 
self. Wo  can  conceive  nothing  finer  than  the  following 
passage : 

"The  hills, 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun— the  valce, 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 

The  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  mako  the  meadow  green ;  and,  poured  round  all, 

OU  Ocran's  gray  ami  mtUumkotjf  waste — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 

Of  morning — and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thy  self  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 

Pave  his  own  dashings — yet— the  dead  are  there; 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone." 

The  close  of  this  poem,  so  much  admired  by  Campbell,  is  like 
the  dying  notes  of  the  organ  in  some  cathedrai  pile,  when  a  high- 
soulcd  melody  is  melting  into  silence. 

u  So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
Th'  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  tike 
Ills  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave- 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleusant  dreams." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  nature  upon  Bryant's  muse. 
This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  his  "  Inscription  for 
the  Entrance  of  a  Wood." 

14  Even  the  green  trees 
Partake  the  deep  contentment;  as  tbey  bend 
To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 
Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 
Scarce  less  the  cleft-born  wild-flower  seems  to  enjoy 
Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 
That  sucks  its  sweets.    The  massy  rocks  themselves, 
And  the  old  anil  pond'rous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a  causey  rude, 
Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots, 
Yt  ith  ail  their  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high, 
Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.    The  rivulet 
Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  tripping  o'er  It*  bod 
Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks, 
Seems,  with  continuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 
In  it*  own  being.    Softly  tread  the  marge, 
I.cst  from  her  midway  perch  thou  rsise  the  wren 
That  dips  her  bill  in  water.    The  eool  wind 
That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee, 
Like  one  that  loves,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 
Ungreeted,  and  shall  give  its  light  embrace." 

The  poem  from  which  (he  above  was  quoted  was  written 
at  Great  Ba'rington,  Massachusetts,  where  the  author  was 
practising  law.  Here  he  wrote  his  "  Lines  to  a  Water- 
fowl," one  of  the  most  finished  of  his  minor  poems,  which 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  entire. 

"  Whither,  midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

11  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  shadow  floats  along. 

"  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide; 
Or,  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink, 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side ! 

"  There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

"  All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
*Yct  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  laud, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

"  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home  aud  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows :  reeds  shall  bend 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

"Thnu'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form.  yet.  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  host  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

11  He,  who,  from  xone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  1  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

In  1821  Bryant  delivered  his  poem  "  The  Ages,"  before 
a  literary  society  in  Harvard.    This  is  a  noble  production, 


gray  eyes  still  flash  with  the  fire  of  youth,  when  animated 
by  a  stirring  thought.  His  manners  are  simple  and  digni- 
fied, tinged  with  a  gentlemanly  reserve,  ict  no  one  is 
more  genial  in  the  intimacy  of  the  private  circle.  Long 
may  he  be  spared  to  gladden  the  world  with  his  lofty  and 
spiritual  music  I 


and  besides  its  poetical  merit  evinces  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  history,  while  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  written  has  justified  many  of  the  political  predictions 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Bryant  practised  law  about  ten  years,  and 
then  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  literary  society  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Sands,  Leggctt,  Verplanck,  Hallcck  and 
Drake,  author  of  "  The  Culprit  Eay."  Here  he  abandoned  the 
law  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1826  he  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  "New  York  Evening  Post,"  of  which  he  has 
remained  the  principal  conductor  to  the  present  day.  A  strong 
partizan  journal,  the  asperities  of  political  controversy  were  con- 
trasted in  its  columns  by  the  fine  original  poetry,  the  essays  and 
the  criticisms  which  Bryant  and  his  friends  contributed.  It  is 
now,  as  it  was  then,  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country, 
standing  beside  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  Boston  Post  and 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
Bryant  is  as  vigorous  and  powerful  as  a  political  writer,  as  he  is 
polished,  natural  and  true  as  a  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he 
has  been  likened,  and  with  truth,  to  Albany  Fonblanque  and  to 
Armand  Carrel.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  political  opin- 
ions, and  however  much  umbrage  he  may  have  given  to  his  an- 
tagonists by  his  severity,  no  one  ever  charged  him  with  insincerity 
or  venality.  Mr.  Bryant  has  travelled  much  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  has  enriched  the  columns  of  his  paper  by  valuable 
letters  written  during  his  peregrinations.  His  "Letters  of  a 
Traveller,  or  Notes  of  Things  seen  in  Europe  and  America," 
containing  descriptions  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Cuba,  published  collectively  by  George  Putnam,  in  1849,  are 
most  agreeable  reading  and  full  of  valuable  information.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  about  the  medium  height,  and  strongly  built.    His  keen 


MEDICAL  FAITH. 

The  career  of  all  great  quackeries  has  been  for  the  most 
part  the  same.  An  ignorant  person,  in  or  ont  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  accidentally  impressed  with  the  belief  that  some 
particular  thing  or  process  is  attended  with  a  curative  effect. 
As  an  example  :  a  young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  journeyman  cooper,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  in 
the  art  of  shampooing.  Shampooing  and  other  modes  of 
friction  have  been  long  known  as  useful  remedies  in  certain 
cases  of  stiff  joints  and  weakened  limbs,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  exercise  in  bed  ridden  patients,  and  there  are  many  re- 
spectable females  of  the  class  of  nurses  in  London  who 
practise  the  art  very  successfully,  and  think  themselves 
amply  remunerated  by  earning  a  few  shillings  daily ;  but 
this  youth  was  more  fortunate.  One  or  two  cures  which  it 
was  reported  he  had  made  caused  him  to  be  talked  of  at 
every  dinner-table.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  made  a 
prodigious  discovery  in  the  healing  art ;  that  shampooing, 
performed  according  to  his  method,  was  a  remedy  for  all 
disorders.  Not  only  to  those  to  whose  cases  the  treatment 
was  really  applicable,  but  those  to  whose  cases  it  was  not 
applicable  at  all — patients  with  diseases  of  the  hip  and 
spine,  of  the  lungs  and  liver ;  patients  with  the  worst  dis- 
eases, and  patients  with  no  disease  whatever — went  to  be 
shampooed.  The  time  of  the  artist,  being  fully  occupied, 
rose  in  value,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  do  not  over- 
estimate his  gains  in  saying  that,  for  one  or  two  years,  his 
receipts  were  at  the  rate  of  .£6000  annually.  Matters  went 
on  thus  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  delusion  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  leapt  into  vigor,  and  the  shampoocr 
found  himself  all  at  once  deprived  of  his  vocation.  As 
another  and  equally  instructive  example :  it  was  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century  that  Benjamin  D.  Perkins,  an 
American  surgeon  practising  in  London,  announced  the 
sanative  virtues  of  what  he  called  his  Mttallic  Tractors. 
They  were  a  couple  of  small  tapering  pieces  of  metal — one 
zinc  and  the  other  copper — which  the  practitioner  drew 
along  in  repeated  passes  near  the  part  of  the  patient  affect- 
ed by  disease,  giving  out  that  thus  the  disease  wus  somehow  drawn 
or  magnetized  away.  For  a  time  persons  afflicted  with  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  and  other  disorders,  came  in  vast  numliers  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins to  be  healed.  His  tractors,  for  which  he  had  taken  out  a  pa- 
tent, were  sold  at  five  guineas  a  pair.  The  society  of  Friends,  to 
which  body  he  belonged,  benevolently  raised  an  hospital  in  which 
he,  might  practice  on  the  poor.  At  length  a  Dr.  Haygarth,  of 
Bath,  hit  upon  a  method  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  tractors. 
He  suggested  to  Dr.  Falcuner  that  they  should  make  wooden 
tractors,  paint  them  to  resemble  the  steel  (!)  ones,  and  sec  if  the 
very  same  effect  would  not  be  produced.  Five  patients  were  cho- 
sen from  the  hospital  in  Bath  upon  whom  to  operate.  Four  of 
them  suffered  severely  from  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  ankle,  knee, 
wrist,  and  hip,  and  the  fifth  had  been  arVected  for  several  months 
with  the  gout.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  experiments  Dr. 
Haygarth  and  his  friends  assembled  at  the  hospital,  and  with 
much  solemnity  brought  forth  the  fictitious  tractors.  Four  out  ot 
the  five  patients  said  their  pains  were  immediately  relieved  ;  and 
three  of  them  said  they  were  not  only  relieved,  but  very  much 
benefited.  One  felt  his  knee  warmer,  and  said  ho  could  walk 
across  the  room.  He  tried  and  succeeded,  although  on  the  pre- 
vious day  he  had  not  been  able  to  stir.  The  gouty  man  felt  his 
pains  diminish  rapidly,  and  was  quite  easy  for  nine  hours,  until 
lie  went  to  bed,  when  the  twitching  began  again.  On  the  follow- 
ing dav  the  real  tractors  were  applied  to  all  tho  patients,  when 
thev  described  their  symptoms  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  To 
make  still  more  sure,  the  experiment  was  tried  in  the  Bristol  In- 
firmary, a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  a  man  who  had  a  rheumatic 
affection  in  the  shoulder  so  severe  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  lift- 
ing his  hand  from  his  knee.  The  fictitious  tractors  were  brought 
and  applied  to  the  affected  part,  one  of  the  physicians, 
to  add  to  the  scene,  drawing  a  stop-watch  from  his 
pocket  to  calculate  the  time  exactly,  while  another,  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  sat  down  to  write  the  strange  symptomB 
from  minute  to  minute  as  they  occurred.  In  less  than  four 
minutes  the  man  felt  so  much  relieved  that  he  lifted  his 
hand  several  inches  without  any  pain  to  the  shoulder.  Tho 
possibility  of  such  cures  by  such  means  is  established  be- 
yond all  contradiction.  One  noted  case,  often  alluded  to 
in  medical  works,  is  that  of  the  besieged  inhabitants  ot 
Breda,  who,  when  invalided  and  bed-rid  with  scurvy  and 
other  complaints,  were  rapidly  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing of  the  solution  of  what  they  were  told  was  a  very  pre- 
cious drug,  smuggled  into  the  town  for  their  especial  benefit 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  which  was  confessedly  only  a 
little  colored  water.  M  Hue  informs  us,  in  his  amusing 
"  Travels  in  Tartary,"  that  the  Lama  there  cures  all  dis- 
eases by  vegetable  pills ;  but  "  if  ho  happens  not  to  have 
any  medicine  with  him,  he  is  by  no  means  disconcerted. 
He  writes  the  names  of  the  remedies  upon  little  scraps  of 
paper,  moistens  the  paper  with  his  saliva,  and  rolls  them 
up  into  pills,  which  the  patient  tosses  down  as  if  they  were 
genuine  medicaments.  To  swallow  the  name  of  a  remedy, 
or  the  remedy  itself,  comes,  say  the  Tartars,  to  precisely  the 
same  thing  !"  It  is  curious  to  note  how  imagination  and 
empiricism  often  cajole  human  nature. 


8.  8.  PRENTISS, 

This  distinguished  American  lawyer  and  orator,  whose 
fame  belongs  to  his  country,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  a 
city  which  seems  to  have  been  very  fertile  in  the  production 
of  eminent  persons — being  the  birthplace,  among  others, 
of  the  poets  Longfellow  and  Willis,  and  John  Neal.  But 
Mr.  Prentiss  did  not  make  the  north  his  home.  After  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  education,  and  after  giving  proof  of  that 
talent  which  raised  him  to  such  eminence  at  the  bar,  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  became  very 
distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician.  He  was 
thoroughly  read  in  his  profession,  and  after  mastering  all 
the  details  of  a  case,  was  unequalled  in  presenting  all  its 
strong  points,  and  pressing  them  with  almost  irresistible 
eloquence.  In  the  stormy  days  of  Gen.  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration and  the  war  on  the  United  States  Bank,  Prentiss, 
who  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  general,  was 
elected  to  Congress,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
made  himself  felt  there  as  a  bold  partizan.  On  his  return 
from  Congress  he  made  New  Orleans  his  place  of  residence. 
He  wielded  a  powerful  influence  over  his  fellow-citizens,  np 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few 
years  since. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAUGHTER. 

The  old  maxim  says  "Laugh  and  grow  fat" — "Laugh  and 
grow  good  "  would  be  equally  truthful.  A  genuine  hearty  laugh 
can  never  proceed  from  a  man  whose  soul  is  corrupt,  and  whose 
brain  is  filled  with  evil  principles  and  wicked  projects.  The  wild- 
est imagination  can  never  conceive  of  Cassius  as  being  jolly,  or 
Brutus  as  a  funny  man.  Cassius,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Shalc- 
speare,  was  "  lean  and  hungry ;"  of  course  he  never  laughed,  but 
was  as  solemn  as  a  starved  owl.  The  lugubrious  personage,  who 
frowns  at  a  pleasantry,  can't  take  a  joke  if  it  is  shot  at  him  out  of 
a  gun,  and  requests  the  explanation  and  the  use  of  a  play  upon 
words,  is  either  a  mortally  stupid  character,  or  the  most  likely 
man  on  earth  to  put  the  contents  of  a  "  Colt "  into  your  waistcoat 
of  a  dark  night,  if  you  happen  to  have  a  couple  of  hundreds  in 
your  wallet,  and  he  has  a  note  to  pay  the  next  day.  The  world 
has  at  length  embraced  this  theory  of  laughter  as  the  true  one,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  we  are  not  to  enjoy  it  "  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  The  Kev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  lately  said  in  the 
pulpit : 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  say  it  in  all  solemnity,  I  have  lived  to 
become  sincerely  suspicious  of  the  piety  of  those  who  do  not  love 
pleasure  in  any  form.  I  cannot  trust  the  man  that  never  laughs  ; 
that  is  always  sedate ;  that  has  no  apparent  outlets  for  those  natu- 
ral springs  of  sportiveness  and  gaiety  that  are  perennial  in  the 
human  soul.  I  know  that  nature  takes  her  revenge  on  such  vio- 
lence. I  expect  to  find  secret  vices,  malignant  sins  or  horrid 
crimes  spring  up  in  this  hot-bed  of  confined  air  and  imprisoned 
space ;  and,  therefore,  it  gives  me  a  sincere  moral  gratification 
anywhere,  and  in  any  community,  to  see  innocent  pleasure  and 
popular  amusements  resisting  the  religious  bigotry  that  frowns  so 
unwisely  upon  them.  Anything  is  better  than  the  dark,  dead, 
unhappy  social  life — a  prey  to  ennui  and  morbid  excitement,  which 
results  from  unmitigated  puritanism,  whose  second  crop  is  usually 
unbridled  license  and  infamous  folly." 


Albany.— This  fine  old  city  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  on  our  continent.  The  inhabitants  do  not  "  stand  with  their 
gable  ends  to  the  street,"  as  a  certain  geography  informs  us,  but 
many  of  the  houses  do — quaint  edifices  of  the  good  old  Dutch 
stamp,  which  Irving  has  taught  us  to  love.  The  very  tortuosity 
of  the  streets  is  more  agreeable  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
than  the  rectangularity  of  a  city  laid  out  in  squares. 


Louis  Napoleon. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
learns  from  an  American,  who  recently  returned  from  England, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  unboundedly  popular  in  France.  We 
need  no  further  proof  of  it  than  the  avidity  with  which  the  govern- 
ment loan  was  taken  up  lately.  Louis  can  have  any  amount  of 
money,  and  any  number  of  men,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  East. 


Snow  and  Fire. — A  boy  named  Snow  has  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  making  four  ineffectual  attempts  to  burn  up  (or  down) 
the  high  school-house  in  Augusta,  Maine. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Messrs.  Cushing  &  Crosby  of  Lowell,  have  the  contract 
for  building  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  custom  house,  at  $25,596. 

....  Tho  engines  for  the  U.  S.  steamer  Merrimack,  built  at  the 
West  Point  foundry,  are  the  admiration  of  our  engineers. 

....  Alex.  McCracken,  a  Scotchman,  taken  prisoner  with  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  lately  died  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  aged  104. 

....  Rachel's  manager  must  make  her  chant  the  Marseilles 
Hymn  before  she  leaves  us — that's  certain. 

....  Jack  Frost  began  to  nip  us  as  early  as  tho  28th  of  August 
in  this  neighborhood.    Sharp  practice. 

....  The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  Captain  Kinney  intends  to 
take  the  Moro  Castle.    With  ten  men  t 

....  At  the  Doyleston,  Pa.,  baby  show,  a  girl  of  four  years 
took  the  prize.    Rather  an  old  baby  ! 

....  Kossuth  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Pierce  to  tell  him  what  this 
country  ought  to  do  for  him.  Unanswered. 

....  The  great  horse  exhibition  at  Providence  was  a  grand 
affair.    The  nags  were  good  ones  to  go  and  to  look  at. 

....  Thirty-five  persons  died  in  forty-eight  hours  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

....  Mr.  Chapin  finely  remarked  that  the  Scientific  School  at 
Cambridge  was  Abbott  Lawrence's  monument. 

....  Boston  will  soon  be  as  famous  for  its  magnificent  stores 
and  warehouses  as  Baltimore  for  its  monuments. 

....  A  brilliant  star  seen  by  Professor  Alexander  in  1762,  ap- 
peared to  be  burning  up — a  world  destroyed. 

....  Mrs.  Pike,  the  authoress  of  Ida  May,  is  building  a  splen- 
did house  at  Calais,  Me.,  with  the  profits  of  the  book. 

....  Minnesota  has  53,600  inhabitants.  She  will  be  kind 
enough  to  step  into  the  Union,  if  she  pleases. 

....  A  country  blacksmith  puts  up  a  notice  :  "  No  hosscs 
shodded  Sunday  exept  sickness  an  deth." 

....  Large  numbers  of  emigrants  arc  going  back  to  Europe  in 
Train's  ships — mdst  of  them  with  money. 

....  The  residence  of  the  late  Thomas  II.  Perkins  in  Temple 
Place,  will  soon  be  occupied  by  the  Savings'  Bank. 

....  The  name  Tetotalism  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
stammering  of  a  temperance  speaker. 

....  The  French  name  for  brandy  is  can  tic  vie.  It  may  be 
spelt  in  three  letters— ODV. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  GALLERY. 

It  is  a  bright  September  morning,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  and 
business  is  flowing  through  Trcmont  Street,  but  let  us  step  ashoro 
— if  you  like  the  phrase,  and  quietly  ascend  to  that  quietest  and 
most  aristocratic  of  Boston  streets — Beacon  Street.  We  are 
bound  for  the  Athensum  and  a  glance  at  the  twenty-eighth  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  and  statuary.  We  confess  to  have  seen  the 
first — but  then,  of  course,  we  were  a  very  small  boy,  and  don't 
remember  anything  about  it.  "  Hang  all  parish  registers  1"  Are 
you  fearful  of  a  crowd  ?  Then  pluck  up  courage — there  is  no 
sort  of  danger.  No  crowd  ever  pours  through  those  freestone 
portals.  Enter  boldly.  These  are  halls  of  silence.  You  may 
imagine  them  to  be  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  dilktanti,  but  you 
will  vainly  look  for  their  bodily  presence.  It  is  much  easier  to 
be  Athenian  on  paper  and  in  word  than  in  deed.  Men  talk  of 
their  love  for  art  as  cowards  do  of  their  courage — every  one 
professes  to  have  it. 

But  the  young  lady  at  tho  door  has  accepted  our  "  open  ses- 
ame " — let  us  enter  the  sculpture  gallery.  It  has  a  familiar  look. 
Looming  in  the  extreme  archway  lie  those  grand  figures  of  Night 
and  Day,  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  here  are  the  antiques  as  good 
as  new.  Brackett's  lorn  and  lifeless  mother  and  child,  wave- 
abandoned  on  the  pitiless  rock,  lie  here  in  their  marble  loveliness. 
And  here  are  two  works  by  Crawford.  His  statue  of  Beethoven 
pleases  us  at  the  first  glance.  Genius,  soul,  life — animate  those 
features.  The  attitude  is  dignified,  easy  and  natural,  and  the 
drapery  is  grandly  massed  and  arranged.  We  have  never  seen 
costume  better  managed.  And  here  is  the  group  of  Hebe  and 
Ganymede  in  marble  by  the  same  artist.  It  is  quite  Canova-like. 
The  beautiful  boy  has  just  been  invested  with  the  office  of  which 
the  lovely  maiden  has  been  deprived  for  a  similar  misfortune  to 
that  which  befell  Kitty  of  Coleraine,  and  no  fault  of  hers ;  but 
instead  of  pride  at  being  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  he  leans  pity- 
ingly on  the  shoulder  of  the  disgraced  favorite,  and  looks  com- 
passionately on  her  down-cast  face — as  if  ho  were  whispering 
words  of  consolation.  The  figure  of  Hebe  is  open  to  some  of  the 
criticism  applied  to  Powcrs's  Greek  Slave. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  modern  art  attempts  the  revival  of  the  old 

mythology.    Its  spirit  is  gone  from  the  world. 

11  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Deiphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  his  prophetic  cell." 

The  picture  gallery  of  tho  present  exhibition  contains  an  im- 
portant feature  wanting  to  the  last.  The  northeast  room  is  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  living  artists  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
Here  are  more  than  a  hundred  choice  pictures,  forming  an  attrac- 
tive gallery  in  themselves.  The  subjects  and  styles  are  varied, 
and  there  is  not  an  undue  proportion  of  portraits.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  very  striking  sketch  in  oil  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  by 
Walter  M.  Brackett,  the  painter,  and  a  very  vigorous  head  in 
oil  by  Edward  A.  Brackett,  the  sculptor,  proving  that  he  is  as 
capable  of  treating  heads  in  color  as  in  marble.  The  head  we 
speak  of  is  well  modelled  and  well  colored.  There  is  a  fine,  effec- 
tive picture  by  J.  W.  Glass,  representing  a  group  of  horsemen  in 
armor,  fording  a  river  by  moonlight.  Pope's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Dean  Hayno  is  very  clever.  Mr.  F.  S.  Frost,  a  young 
landscape  painter  of  great  promise,  has  contributed  a  couple  of 
pictures,  but  by  no  means  his  best.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if 
this  young  man  does  not  prove  himself  one  day  one  of  the  first 
landscapists  of  the  age.  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  with  whose  skill  in 
drawing  our  readers  are  well  acquainted,  is  well  represented  in 
his  portraits.  Alfred  Ordway's  "  Lizzie,"  is  very  creditable  to 
this  meritorious  artist.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  linger  longer 
among  these  works  of  living  art.  They  inspire  us  with  hope  for 
the  future.  Fair  performance  and  golden  promise  are  here.  The 
American  Athens  and  the  Imperial  City  have  talent  in  their  midst, 
awaiting  only  liberal  patronage  to  be  nobly  developed  and 
perfected. 

Bequests. — The  will  of  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  be- 
queathes sums  to  the  amount  of  $130,000  to  various  public  chari- 
ties, among  which  are  a  donation  of  $50,000  for  the  establishment 
of  Model  Lodging  Houses,  $10,000  to  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
$50,000  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  besides  three  to  reli- 
gious objects.  The  whole  amount  of  his  estate  is  supposed  to 
exceed  two  millions. 


Preserving  our  Paper. — As  the  Pictorial  is  universally  pre- 
served for  tho  purpose  of  binding  at  the  close  of  each  volume,  wo 
would  impress  upon  our  subscribers  the  best  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  a  neat  and  perfect  manner.  On  receiving  the  paper  place  a 
strong  pin,  or  a  few  stitches  of  thread  in  tho  back,  and  then  care- 
fully cut  the  leaves.  This  will  make  it  most  available  for  reading 
and  reference,  and  will  keep  it  in  convenient  and  safe  form. 


Musical  Convention. — Mr.  B.  F.  Baker's  musical  conven- 
tion, which  was  held  lately  at  the  Music  Hall  in  this  city,  was  a 
brilliantly  successful  affair.  Pupils  were  present  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Honor  to  Americans. — James  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
and  Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  been  elected  corres- 
ponding members  of  the  physico-mathematical  class  of  tho  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin. 

Newark,  N.  J. — We  lately  published  a  series  of  views  of  this 
pretty  and  thriving  place.  We  sec  that  the  late  census  makes  its 
population  50,711.    Quite  a  village  ! 


NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

Surrounded  by  objects  of  natural  beauty,  how  few  of  us  there 
are  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  !  It  is  true  that  when  we  make  a  special  pil- 
grimage to  some  spot  celebrated  for  its  romantic  beauty,  when  we 
rise  in  the  night  time  expressly  to  observe  a  magnificent  aurora 
borealis,  we  contrive  to  get  up  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  spectacle ;  but  of  the  daily  beauties  that  embellish  the 
path  of  life,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  sadly  heedless.  How  few  give 
more  than  a  passing  glance  at  a  gorgeous  sunset  or  sunrise  !  A 
momentary  pleasure  is  excited,  but  its  memory  passes  away  like 
mist  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  These  thoughts  occurred  to  us 
lately,  as  we  witnessed,  at  Nahant,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
hours,  three  of  the  finest  spectacles  that  the  daily  life  of  nature 
presents — sunset,  moonrise  and  sunrise.  The  sunset,  though  fine, 
presented  no  unusual  features,  no  gorgeous  array  of  vari-colored 
cloud-drapery.  Yet  the  western  sea  and  the  western  sky  were 
like  two  commingling  oceans  of  molten  gold.  But  long  ere  the 
sunset  flush  had  faded  from  the  west,  creeping  on  the  brief  gray 
twilight  that  veiled  shore  and  sea,  a  dim,  religious  light,  only 
broken  by  the  kindling  stars  of  the  lighthouse  towers  along  the 
line  of  coast,  came  a  faint  purple  blush  that  heralded  the  approach 
of  th'e  moon.  Soon  her  rim  appeared,  and  then  the  whole  disk 
hove  upward,  blood-red  and  distorted  by  refraction.  The  wet 
rocks  and  the  rippling  sea  looked  for  a  moment  grim  and  porten- 
tous in  the  lurid  light ;  but  the  shadow  of  blood  passed  away  as 
tho  luminary  mounted  upward,  and  soon  hung,  a  burnished  silver 
shield,  bridging  the  waves  with  a  broad  and  glittering  pathway, 
and  bringing  out  every  feature  of  the  wild  peninsula,  as  if  by  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  How  solemn,  hushed  and  beautiful 
was  the  night  that  followed — a  night  so  calm  and  lustrous  that  it 
seemed  almost  sinful  to  waste  its  waning  hours  in  sleep  1  While 
the  moon  yet  rode  high  in  heaven,  but  faded  to  a  filmy  cloud  of 
silver  gauze,  the  sun  burst  upon  the  weltering  waste  of  waters. 
A  warm  glow  like  a  blush  of  pleasure  on  the  face  of  nature,  and 
then  the  glorious  daystar,  "  centre  of  life  and  energy,"  leaped  up- 
ward from  the  waters,  blazing  with  that  intolerable  splendor  which 
mortal  eye  cannot  gaze  upon  with  impunity.  Such  aro  the  mag- 
nificent spectacles  which  we  are  daily  invited  to  witness,  and 
which  we  neglect,  only  because  they  are  of  regular  recurrence,  and 
offered  without  money  and  without  price. 


Duncan's  Paintings. — Frederick  Parker,  Cornhill,  is  always 
surprising  us  by  the  exhibition  of  some  new  and  beautiful  work  of 
art.  He  has  now  two  splendid  historical  paintings  by  Thomas 
Duncan,  R.  A.,  one  representing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  into  Edinburg,  and  the  other,  Flora  MacDonald 
watching  over  the  sleeping  prince  in  a  Highland  cave,  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  his  hopes  at  Culloden.  They  are  finely  color- 
ed, and  full  of  historical  truth,  of  feeling  and  expression. 


National  Debt. — The  national  debt  of  England  is  just  about 
$3,869,615,000.  A  person  in  England  bequeathed  $5000  towards 
reducing  this  debt,  but  it  did  not  pay  the  interest  that  accrued 
while  the  money  was  being  counted  and  a  receipt  written  out. 
This  "  great  national  blessing  "  is  likely  to  be  a  perpetual  one. 


A  Mormon  Settlement. — There  are  some  eight  hundred 
Mormons  at  Beaver  Island,  Lake  Michigan.  The  women  wear 
the  Bloomer  costume,  and  their  leader,  Strang,  is  an  ex-lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  so,  of  course,  he  must  know  something. 


Marketing. — We  believe,  that  in  practice,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion placed  on  the  peddling  of  provisions  in  Boston.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  prices  will  shade  down  a  little  lower  yet  before  long. 


Newspapers. — In  1812  the  number  of  copies  of  newspapers 
issued  weekly  in  New  England  was  100,000 — less  than  our  weekly 
issue  of  the  Pictorial. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mecum  to  Miss  Achsah 
W.  Newton ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Elbridge  O.  Hanaford  to  Miss  Julia 
Brady ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scandling,  Mr.  Noah  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Miss 
Joanna  Nasson;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  James  B.  Hill  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Ten- 
ney ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Denison  Gage,  Jr..  of  Stanstead,  Canada  East,  to 
Miss  Anna  D.  Brigham ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  George  Thompson  to  Miss 
Mary  Curling. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  George  Craig,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Miss  Lockerman,  of  Delaware. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Austin  to  Miss  M.  J.  Bean. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr  John 
Innis  to  Miss  Harriet  F.  Evans;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  John  Morse  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Dorman. — At  Andover.  by  George  Foster,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Woodbridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Stevens,  of  Montpelier,  Vt. — At  Newburyport, 
by  Rev.  Mr  Barnaby,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ordway  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Small. — At 
Boxboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Nathan  Brooks,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Sally  Goodrich, 
both  of  Acton. — At  Freetown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cory,  Mr.  Simeon  Borden,  2d,  of 
Fall  River,  to  Miss  Irene  S.  Hathaway. — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson, 
Mr.  Wiliam  Yates  to  Miss  Kliza  Davenport. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Burt,  Mr.  David  E.  Randall  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Taber;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Seth  Collins  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Crocker,  both  of  Falmouth. — At  Manchester, 
N.  H.  J.  P.  Newell,  Esq.  to  Miss  .Mary  W.  Bell. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  citv,  Mr.  Theodore  Cushing.  79;  Mr.  Simon  T.  Blanchard,  74;  Miss 
Dolly  S.  Smith,  45  — At  Roxbury,  Widow  Sarah  Pritchard  Mansfield,  79.— At 
Charlestown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knights,  95;  Miss  Susan  Kettell,  76  — At  North 
Chelsea,  Edward  E.  Pinkham,  17.— At  Brookline,  Miss  Lucinda  Newell,  61. — 
At  South  Maiden.  Mr.  Zacharish  Mansfield,  23.— At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Tabitha  Al- 
ley, 64;  Mr.  Eben  B.  Gilman,  39.— At  Salem.  Mr.  Benjamin  Annable,  31>; 
Miss  Laura  Curtis,  of  Bristol.  Me..  18;  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Osborne.  22.— At  South 
Danvers,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Flint,  24.— At  Ipswich,  W  idow  Sophia  Smith,  56.— 
At  East  Sundnich,  Mr.  Barzillni  Weeks,  of  West  Barnstable.  87.— At  North 
\Ve\ mouth,  Mr.  David  Lovell,  84  —At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Almira  Usher,  of  West 
Cambridge,  42.— At  Middlcboro-,  Mr.  Zebia  Bourne.  76;  Mr.  Otis  Thorns*. 
74  _At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Stephen  Lawrence,  formerly  of  Freetown,  56.— At 
West  Townsend  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Greenwood,  of  Boston.  56.— At  Saunders- 
ville,  Widow  Lydia  Crosman.  late  of  Sutton,  82.— At  Leicester,  Mrs.  Bun 
Uiiir,  60.— At  New  London,  Conn  ,  Rev.  Oliver  Dimon,  forn.erly  a  resident  of 
this  citv.— At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  David  II.  Merwin,  Esq..  formerly  of  Mfafttfield, 
Mass.,  52. — At  Baltimore,  Capt.  Cornelius  Lowe,  a  native  of  Boston,  91. — At 
New  Orleans.  Mr.  William  R.  Neal,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  27.— At  Columbia,  0*1., 
Miss  Julia  L.  Morse,  late  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  28.-At  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Mr.  Joel 
Dm. little-,  late  Of  Shoreham.  Vt. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  Sunday  evening  concert  in  the  Tivoli  Theatre,  at  Cincinnati, 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  appearance  of  the  po- 
lice, who  arrested  the  principal  portion  of  the  orchestra.    The  j 
reason  for  the  interference  of  the  police  was  found  in  the  fact  that 

the  music  performed  was  more  secular  than  sacred.  Mr.  Taft,  , 

of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  recently  lost  an  arm  on  the  Western 
Kailroad,  claims  $100,000  damages.  Mr.  Timothy  Bartholo- 
mew, of  Northford,  Ct.,  has  upon  his  estate  a  turtle  which  he 
caught  and  marked  with  his  initials  in  1806.    The  turtle  is  often 

met  with  in  the  meadows  of  the  farm.  The  Virginia  Central 

Kailroad  is  now  completed  as  far  west  as  Craigsville,  twenty-two 

miles  beyond  Staunton.  The  war,  which  terminated  in  1813, 

cost  the  French  about  460,000  lives.  This  was  the  most  extrava- 
gant campaign,  as  to  human  life,  of  all  modern  warfare-  In  the 
courso  of  a  very  little  while,  however,  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 

present  war  of  Europe  will  have  reached  this  number.  The 

Foreign  Legion  in  the  .British  service  at  Halifax,  recruited  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  contains  one  thousand  men — Irish, 
English,  Hungarians  and  Germans.  A  prisoner  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Albany,  laboring  under  insanity,  from  recent  sickness, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keeper,  a  few  days  ago,  and  sprang  off 
a  gallery  thirty  feet  high,  striking  on  the  stone  slabs  beneath. 
Strange  to  say,  he  only  sustained  a  slight  injury — spraining  one 
of  his  ankles.  Mr.  Buchanan,  our  minister  to  England,  signi- 
fies his  intention  of  returning  home  in  Octol>cr  next.  John 

Legar  has  lately  been  arrested  iu  New  York  city  for  shooting  a 
butcher,  who  went  to  Mrs.  Legar  to  get  his  washing  done.  The 
butcher  was  traced  several  rods  by  his  blood,  but  his  name  is  not 

known.  The  wine  made  in  the  region  of  Cincinnati  is  fully 

equal  in  quality  with  French  wines ;  but  nobody  will  believe  it,  of 

course ;  so  higher  prices  are  paid  for  the  foreign  import.  A 

Brooklyn  gentleman  planted  some  Winnebago  corn,  which  he 
received  from  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Futent  Office,  and 
in  eleven  weeks  after  it  was  put  iu  the  ground,  it  produced  cars 

for  boiling.  A  farmer,  residing  in  Onondaga  county,  New 

York,  has  exhibited  a  leaf  of  pie  plant  grown  by  him,  the  exact 

circumference  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  one  inch.  A  suicide 

epidemic  prevails  in  New  York  just  now.  The  Times  says  that 
stranger*  must  be  very  careful  to  behave  themselves  while  there, 
und  not  dissipate,  lest  next  morning  the  epidemic  seize  them,  and 

they  pitch  into  the  sea,  or  blow  out  their  bruins.  Madame 

Maubourg,  the  eldest  daughter  und  last  surviving  child  of  the 
Marquis  Lafayette,  recently  died,  aged  about  75,  at  her  princely 

residence  in  Turin,  where  she  had  lived  many  years.  Captain 

West,  of  the  Collins  steamer  Atlantic,  has  crossed  the  ocean  two 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  times,  and  the  most  serious  accident 
which  has  ever  befallen  his  ship  was  the  breaking  of  a  shaft,  which 
obliged  him  to  put  back.  The  Worcester  Transcript  chroni- 
cles the  death,  iu  Petersham,  on  the  24th  ult.,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Far- 
rar,  widow  of  tho  Kcv.  Joseph  Farrar,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  seven  months.  A  valuable  horse  belonging  to  Ed- 
ward Sargeant,  of  Leicester,  being  turned  into  a  grove  to  graze, 
iu  which  was  a  swing  attached  to  a  tree,  bethought  himself,  a  la 
monkey,  to  take  a  swing  as  he  had  seen  others  do  before  him. 
BtJing  a  novice  in  that  exercise,  he  made  rather  bungling  work  of 
getting  started,  and  finally  got  his  neck  so  entangled  in  the  rope 
that  he  swung  himself  out  of  life  before  assistance  arrived  to  ex- 

tricato  him.  M-  Chottin,  a  Protestunt  clergyman,  and  M. 

Briere,  a  printer,  have  been  condemned  by  the  French  tribunals 
to  pay  a  tine  of  S400  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned  several  months, 
for  writing  and  publishing  a  book  turning  the  Romish  religion 

into  derision.  A  magnificent  cane,  intended  as  a  present  to 

Governor  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  from  his  Boston  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  was  lately  exhibited  there.  It  cost  $500  ;  the  head 
is  of  solid  gold,  and  adorned  with  brilliant?.  M.  Magne,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  of  France,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Cross.  This  is  in  recognition  of  his  skill  iu  managing  the  late 
brilliant  loan.  The  minister's  private  bouus,  protected — in  accord- 
ance with  tradition  and  precedent, — is  supposed  to  bo  about  three 
millions. 


Salaratub. — Dr.  Alcott  pronounces  tho  use  of  this  article  as 
excessively  injurious  to  the  human  system.  After  relating  an  in- 
stance of  very  dangerous  disease  induced  by  the  use  of  salaratus 
— causing  muscular  prostration,  loss  of  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
and  immediate  mortirication  wherever  a  blister  was  applied, — the 
doctor  makes  the  following  startling  declaration  : — "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  subinHamniation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
the  habitual  use  of  this  alkali  induces,  both  in  children  and  adults, 
is  one  cause  of  that  dread  mortality  which  prevails  among  the  for- 
mer; but  which,  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  other  causes  co- 
operate, proves  peculiarly  alarming." 


Vultures. — A  letter  from  tho  Crimea  says : — "  Vultures  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Crimea.  They  smell  the  powder,  and  uwuit 
the  end  of  the  fight  to  throw  themselves  on  their  victims.  After 
one  of  the  recent  combats,  an  English  olfieer  was  found  on  tho 
battle-field,  who  had  just  expired,  pressing  in  both  his  arms  one  of 
these  birds  of  prey,  dead,  like  liimself,  and  which  he  bad  crushed 
in  u  last  effort  of  agony  I" 


Longfellow's  New  Poem. — This  eagerly  expected  work  Is  an 
Indian  legend,  and  is  entitled  the  "  Song  of  Hiawatha."  It  is 
said  to  be  very  original,  and  to  have  all  the  simplicity  and  charm 
of  u  northern  saga. 


Female  Equestrianism. — Prizes  arc  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
lady  riders  ut  the  Agricultural  Fair  at  Bridgewuter.  A  number 
of  belled  are  training  to  enter  the  lists  as  competitors. 


tllansiue  (fratljcrings. 


Largo  quantities  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  wheat  are  arriving 
at  New  York  by  the  steamers  and  packets  from  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  The  grain  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  commands 
high  jtrices. 

The  Boston  Courier  says: — "  The  most  infamous  system  of 
forestalling  and  monopolizing  exists  in  the  metropolitan  provision 
markets  of  the  United  States  that  could  possibly  be  conceived  of 
greediness  and  rapacity." 

Felix  McLarmcn,  in  Toronto,  was  choked  to  death  by  a  picco 
of  beef  sticking  in  his  throat  while  at  dinner.  His  wife,  by  beat- 
ing upon  his  back,  caused  the  di*lodgmcnt  of  the  meat,  but  with 
the  effort  of  throwing  it  up  the  man  expired. 

The  present  season  potatoes  have  never  looked  better — einco 
they  had  eyes ;  60  say  the  press.  Potatoes,  by  the  way,  are  the 
most  expensive  living,  looked  at  from  the  elevated  points  of  price 
and  nutrition,  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  indulging  in. 

Mr.  Michael  Cassidy,  an  old  and  well  known  citizen,  sexton  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Lowell,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  city 
undertakers,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  lately,  having  retired  in 
apparent  good  health.    He  was  between  60  and  70  years  of  age. 

There  is  said  to  be  thirty-six  iron  ship-building  establishments 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  on  the  river  Clvde.  The  capital 
employed  is  SI 0,000,000,  and  50,000  skilled  workmen  are  engaged. 
At  the  prevent  time  there  are  thirty-two  new  iron  ships  on  the 
stocks. 

The  compositors  employed  upon  the  London  newspapers  hnve 
organized  a  news-room  and  library.  The  library  contains  many 
valuable  works  of  reference,  and  some  of  the  best  standard  edi- 
tions of  historical  and  scientific  works  so  necessary  to  them  to 
obtain  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  going,  it  is  said,  into  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  are  now 
exciting  so  much  attention.  The  subject  is  important,  not  only 
to  mariners,  but  to  the  accuracy  of  titles  to  lands,  the  description 
of  which  often  depends  upon  the  compass. 

Mr.  William  C.  Frazer,  living  eight  miles  west  of  Corbinville, 
111.,  says  the  Spectator,  of  that  place,  sowed  last  fall  7  3-4  buihels 
of  wheat  on  10  1-4  acres  of  ground,  which  he  has  just  threshed 
and  delivered  to  a  produce  buyer  there,  which  weighed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  bushels — just  forty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

About  three  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  wires  are  in  operation 
in  California.  Prices  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento or  Marysville,  $2  for  first  ten  words,  and  ten  cents  for  each 
additional  word.  The  tariff  is  higher  than  in  England,  where 
$1  50  is  paid  for  what  would  cost  twenty-five  cents  iu  this  country. 

It  is  stated  that  the  census  now  nearly  completed  will  give 
New  York  State  a  population  of  3,500,000-^-about  one  sixth  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Union.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  several 
of  the  agricultural  counties.  The  total  increase  since  the  last  cen- 
sus will  b«  about  7  1-2  per  cent. 

An  "  upright  shoemaker's  bench  "  has  been  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  it  the  work  of  shoemaking  can  be  carried  on  better 
in  a  standing  than  iu  a  sitting  position.  This  will  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  devotees  of  St.  Crispin,  and  prevent  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, so  frequent  among  shoemakers. 

Different  nations  have  different  kinds  of  loafers.  The  Italian 
spends  his  time  in  sleeping  ;  the  Turkish  loafer  in  dreaming  ;  the 
Spanish  iu  praying;  the  French  in  laughing;  the  English  in 
swearing;  the  Russian  in  gambling;  the  Hungarian  in  smoking; 
the  German  in  drinking,  and  the  American  in  talking  politics. 

M.  M.  Manly,  a  marble  dealer  of  Vermont,  offers  $10,000  pre- 
mium to  any  one  who  will  produce  a  machine  that  will  at  the 
same  time  saw  on  a  taper  bath  sides  of  a  block  of  marble,  as  for 
an  obelisk  ;  it  must,  of  course,  work  quicker  and  cheaper  thau  a 
single  saw.  The  thing  is  hard  to  contrive,  but  it  can  be  done. 
Let  our  mechanics  think  of  it. 

Lightning  rods  will  not  protect  buildings  at  a  radius  of  four 
times  the  height  of  the  rod  above  the  building — a  radius  of  twice 
the  height  is  safe.  If  the  rod  is  ten  feet  higli  ubove  the  building, 
it  will,  if  properly  constructed,  protect  all  parts  of  the  house  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  rod.  These  facts  are  important 
to  be  kept  iu  mind. 

The  Canudians  take  great  interest  in  their  elections  ;  they  never 
allow  the  ballot-boxes  to  sutler  tor  want  of  ballots.  At  a  late 
election  in  Suguenay  county,  where  the  population  is  12,000,  the 
number  of  ballots  was  1 4,000 ;  and  in  a  parish  where  there  were 
but  400  inhabitants,  2000  votes  were  returned  certified  on  the  oath 
of  the  inspector. 

Hemp  has  advanced  in  price  immensely  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  war  with  Russia.  In  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  we  note  the  price  is  still  advancing.  On  the  13th  ult., 
undressed  hemp  commanded  $125  per  tun,  and  dressed,  $175. 
The  growing  crop  in  Missouri  is  said  to  be  seriously  damaged, 
and  the  yield  will  fall  short  of  an  average. 

Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington  "  is  praised  by  the  English  re- 
viewers. One  of  them  remarks  : — "  Englishmen  can  heartily  ap- 
preciate the  greatness  of  Washington  ;  for  was  he  not  of  our  blood  1 
— and  now  that  the  asperities  of  contest  have  been  removed,  wo 
can  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  heroism  of  his 
actions." 

The  amount  of  stone  brought  to  Chicago  by  canal  this  season 
up  to  the  first  of  August,  is  25,744  cubic  yards.  The  whole  of 
this  has  been  used  in  buildings  iu  the  city,  either  as  foundations, 
principal  walls,  caps,  cornices,  or  other  uses.  It  may  assist  the 
apprehension  of  the  amount  of  stone  thus  used,  to  remark  that  it 
would  cover  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

An  awful  explosion  at  Naples  occurred  in  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
where  percussion  caps  are  made,  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  entire 
building  was  blown  up,  and  it  is  said  that  ut  least  two  hundred 
persons  were  buried  in  the  dtbris.  Fearing  that  another  revolu- 
tion had  broken  out,  the  soldiers  rushed  to  arms,  whilst  the  inhab- 
itants, imagining  that  an  curthquakc  hud  happened,  ran  about  in 
a  frantic  condition. 

Not  long  since,  a  woman  left  her  lodgings  in  Barnsley,  Eng- 
land, with  hex  infant  four  months  old,  and  returned  in  the  evening 
without  it.  She  was  asked  to  account  for  her  missing  child,  when 
she  stated  that  a  shopkeeper  at  Silkstone  ottered  her  a  sovereign 
for  it,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the  sum  und  sold  the  baby.  This 
statement  wus  found  to  be  correct,  the  infant  having  been  pur- 
chased by  a  clothier,  who  is  a  married  man,  but  has  no  children. 

Balfe,  the  composer  of  the  operas  of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  En- 
chantress, Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  etc.,  has  recently  written  a  letter, 
pdering  to  come  to  New  York  city  professionally,  on  the  following 
modest  terms,  lie  asks  $1000  to  superintend  three  performances 
of  a  new  opera  of  his  own,  in  New  York,  besides  demanding  that 
the  expenses  of  himself,  family  und  three  servants  to,  from,  and 
while  in  the  city,  shall  be  paid,  und  the  copyright  of  the  opuia 
remain  his  own. 


Jbrcirjn  Jtcm0. 


M.  Louis  Batissier,  vice-consul  of  Franco  at  Suez,  has  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  a  papyrus  nearly  2000  years  old.  It 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  18th  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  Prus'dttn  government  has  recently  made  inquiries  in  rela- 
tion to  the  crops  in  all  the  districts  of  the  provinces;  the  result 
promises  an  abundant  yield  of  wheat,  while  rye  will  scarcely  be 
an  average  yield. 

An  excursion  party,  consisting  of  gentlemen  from  Glasgow, 
travelling  from  Multa  to  Egypt,  across  the  desert  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople and  SebostopoL 

A  new  trade  is  said  to  havo  been  introduced  into  Sheffield, 
England,  by  the  casting  of  bells  of  cast  steel,  which  is  reported 
to  havo  ull  tho  advantages  of  bell  metal,  with  the  recommendation 
of  greater  cheapness. 

The  Junior  United  Service  Club  has  received  a  splendid  copy 
of  Winterhultcr's  picture  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111.  It  is  full 
length  and  lite  size.  The  British  public  have  been  made  familiar 
with  this  picture  by  the  engravings.    The  likeness  is  perfect. 

The  closing  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  fixed  for  the  31st  Octo- 
ber. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  question  at  present,  if  not  of  pro- 
longing it,  at  least  of  leaving  it  open  for  two  mouths  longer ;  in 
other  words,  to  allow  the  exhibitors  time  to  effect  the  sale  of  their 
goods. 

Madame  George  Sand  is  said  to  have  just  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Librairie  Nouvelle  for  the  publication  of  various 
works,  with  an  agreement  that  each  edition  is  to  consist  of  at  least 
twenty  thousund  copies.  A  new  book,  long  expected,  "  Les  Con- 
templations "  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  about  to  make  its  appearance, 
which  is  looked  for  with  lively  interest. 

Advertising  is  now  very  generally  adopted  by  tradesmen  in 
London  ;  but  there  are  a  tew  who  spend  a  little  fortune  annually 
iu  this  way,  and  make  a  large  one  by  it.  It  is  estimated  that  Hol- 
loway,  the  pill-man,  spends  .£30,000 ;  Moses  &  Son,  clothiers, 
.£10,000;  Rowland  &  Son,  macassar  oil,  XI 0,000,  and  £10,000 
more  on  their  cod  liver  oil ;  Heal  &  Son,  bedsteads,  etc.,  £6000 ; 
and  Nieoll,  a  tailor,  £4500 1 


Sanbs  of  (6olb. 


....  The  property  of  a  great  man  is  to  bafflo  ordinary  calcu- 
lations.— Balzac. 

....  What  ure  the  aims  which  are  at  the  same  time  duties) 
They  ore,  the  perfecting  of  ourselves — the  happiness  of  others. — 
Kant. 

....  The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make  a  man 
both  speak  and  think  more  sublimely  and  mugnifietntly  when  he 
descends  to  human  affairs. — Cicero.  ■ 

....  To  divert  at  any  time  a  troublesome  fancy,  run  to  thy 
books  ;  they  presently  fix  thee  to  them,  and  drive  the  other  out  of 
thy  thoughts.  They  always  receive  thee  with  the  same  kindness. 
— Fuller. 

....  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.  Many  a 
man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  muster  spirit,  embuimed  und  treasured  up  on  pur- 
pose to  a  life  beyond  lite. — Milton. 

....  Try  to  be  happy  in  this  very  present  moment,  and  put  not 
off  being  so  to  a  time  to  come  :  as  though  that  time  should  be  of 
another  make  from  this,  which  is  alreudv  come,  and  is  ours. — 
Fuller . 

....  A  physician  is  not  angry  at  the  intemperance  of  a  mad 
patient,  nor  does  he  take  it  ill  to  bo  railed  at  by  a  man  in  a  fever. 
Just  so  should  a  wise  man  treat  ull  mankind,  as  a  physician  does 
his  patient,  and  look  upon  them  only  us  sick  and  extravagant. — 

Seneca. 

....  The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a  simple,  frank 
man,  without  any  high  pretensions  to  an  oppressive  greatness — 
who  loves  life,  and  understands  the  use  of  it  ;  obliging,  alike  at  all 
hours ;  ubove  ull,  of  a  golden  temper,  and  steadfast  as  an  anchor. 
For  such  an  one  we  gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the  most 
brilliant  wit,  the  profouudest  thinker. — J^tssiny. 

....  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men — between  the  feeble  aud  tho  powerful,  tho 
gnat  und  the  insiguiticunt — is  energy,  invincible  determination,  a 
purpose  once  fixed  in,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality 
will  do  anything  that  can  bo  done  in  the  world ;  and  no  talents, 
no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged  crea- 
ture a  man  without  it. — Sir  J.  F.  Buxton. 


Joker's  Buucjct. 

Sidj  issues — cash  from  the  breeches  pocket. 
Most  tailors  leave  tho  world  in  fits — though  their  customer* 
rarely  do. 

Somewhere  down  East  they  make  coffee  so  weak  that  it  has  to 
be  set  on  a  chair  to  rest.    They  must  have  that  coffee  weekly. 

Our  friend  Tom  Brook  suys :  "  When  he  went  to  see  a  lady, 
and  unexpectedly  found  hall  u  dozen,  he  was  mistaktn." 

A  dollar  in  the  baud  looks  larger  than  ten  dollars  seen  through 
the  perspective  of  a  sixty  day  due  bill.  Cash  is  pructieal,  while 
credit  takes  horribly  to  taste  and  romunce. 

Many  people,  when  they  experience  the  slightest  tinge  of  illness, 
betake  themselves  to  bed.  They  most  probably  ilium  they  will 
alleviate  their  paiu  by  using  a  counter-pane. 

A  modest  cotemporary  calls  veal  "  unfinished  beef."  This  is 
pretty  good  ;  but  why  not  extend  the  vocabulary  ?  Suppose  we 
term  bktnb  "  incipient  mutton,"  and  denominate  pig  premoni- 
tory pork  !" 

A  gentleman,  entering  a  ball-room,  nceidently  tripped  over  tho 
feet  of  several  ladies.  Gracefully  recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile  :  "  In  all  my  classical  course  1  never  met  with  so 
many  _/<<•<  in  a  line  !" 

The  Morgantown  Union  notices  the  discontinuance  of  the  barlter 
shop  in  that  place,  iu  consequence  of  one  of  the  parties  haviug 
gone  to  making  tombstones,  und  the  other  having  accepted  the 
highly  responsible  position  of  United  Slates  mail  rider. 

It  is  related  of  a  fumons  wit  that,  huving  been  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  removal  of  a  stove,  aud  not  having  performed  his 
duty,  he  urged,  in  excuse,  "  that  it  was  his  warmest  friend  and  ho 
could  not  be  expected  to  remove  it." 

The  Hoosicrs  on  the  Wabash  tum  their  "  agy  shakes  "  to  some 
account;  they  climb  into  the  top  of  a  "shell-bark"  just  as  the 
chill  comes  on,  and  by  the  time  the  "  personal  earthquake  "  leaves 
them,  there  is  not  a  hickory  nut  left  ou  the  tree. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (beicj  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  eome. 

ay  Terms  roR  Advertising — Fifty  cents  per  line,  In  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NOW   READY   FOR  DELIVERY. 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD : 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter  than  any 
othor  single  volume  in  the  English  Language. 

EDITED  BY  J.  THOMAS,  M.  D.  &  T.  BALDWIN, 
assisted  by  several  other  gentlemen. 

The  above  work  (upon  which  over  five  years  of  contin- 
ued labor  and  research,  with  a  large  outlay  of  money,  has 
been  expended),  has  not  been  published  merely  to  Bupply 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  Gazetteers,  but  to  furnish  a 
Gkoobaphical  Dictionary  which  should  he  as  comprehen- 
sive in  its  design,  as  perfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  as 
complete  and  accurate  in  its  execution  as  the  best  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language. 

Among  the  many  claims  to  superiority  which  this  work 
has  over  all  others  of  the  kind  are  the  following: 

1st  It  is  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  a  feature  as  essen- 
tial to  the  completeness  of  a  Geographical  Dictionary  as  to 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  hanguage. 

2d.  It  contains  above  20,000  more  Geographical  Names 
than  any  other  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  And  the  notices 
of  all  important  places  will  also  be  found  fur  more  full  and 
satisfactory  than  in  any  other  similar  work. 

3d.  In  regard  to  accuracy  and  recentness  of  information 
it  will  be  fouud  incomparably  superior  to  overy  other. 

We  might  have  hurried  this  work  through  the  press  to 
forestall  others  commenced  long  after  ours  was  in  progress, 
but  we  could  not  he  tempted  to  wave  a  single  feature  of 
excellence  requiring  time  for  its  perfection. 

The  "  Pronouncing  Uazutekr,  or,  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary,"  contains  above  2100  pages.  Price,  in  strong 
leather  binding,  86. 

Any  person  remitting  §G  will  receive  the  work  In  two 
Toluinea,  bound  in  cloth,  free  of  postage. 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO  , 
(Lato  Lippincott  Gram  bo  &  Co.)  , 

Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

TXy""  Orders  respectfully  solicited.        It         sept  22 

A  GUIDE  TO  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLORS. 

CONTAINING  Directions  for  forming  Shades,  or  Tints, 
by  mixing  Colors,  those  necessary  for 

Coloring  Landscapes  and  other  Scenery, 

their  Names,  Varieties  and  different  Uses,  together  with 
information  on  Preparing  or  Sizing  Paper,  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Brushes,  etc.,  with 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price,  only  25  cents.  Sent  free  of  postage. 
Address  PHILIP  J.  UOZANS, 

sept  22  2t  107  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

NOTICE. 

TIIE  advertiser  would  respectfully  announce  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  the  public  generally  that  he  continues  to 
supply  the  various  MAGAZINES  named  below  at  the 
prices  ennexed.  per  annum,  viz: — Harper,  $226;  Put- 
nam, $2  25;  Knickerbocker,  §2  25;  Household  Words, 
82;  Blackwood,  $2  25;  Godey,  SF2  25;  Graham,  $?2  25; 
Horticulturist,  colored  plates,  S3  50;  Horticulturist,  plain 
edition,  $1  G3;  LittelPs  Panorama,  £2  25;  Frank  Leslie's 
Gazette  of  Fashions,  $2  25;  BaUou'a  Pictorial.  §2  50;  La- 
dies' Kepository,  $11  03;  Peterson.  5?1  63;  National,  $1  i;,3; 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  SI  03.  Letters  of  inquiry  must 
contain  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage.  Books  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  publisher's  advertised  prices. 
Address  WILLIAM  PA'ITON,  Bookseller, 

sept  15  3t  Uoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries, ) 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  20th  June,  1855.  ) 

CAUTION  !— LOTTERY  FRAUDS  ! 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  ouly  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  are  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
lugs. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  u  ¥. 
X.  BatNAN,  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land." All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8         5t  P.  X.  BitENAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A   DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  H    BUTLER  LAING- 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

STAFFORD'S  HALF  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS 
— all  now,  and  many  invaluable  to  inventors  or  me- 
chanics. This  pamphlet  will  be  sen t  f ree  of  postage-  on 
receipt  of  six  cents,  or  two  letter  stamps,  by 

J.  R.  STAFFORD.  Practical  Chemist, 
acpt  22        It         22  and  24  New  Street,  New  York. 

IITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
j  suincd  his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
In  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN", 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St  ,  New  York. 
LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

DISEASES  of  the  Throat,  Lungs.  Nerves,  Muscles, 
Joints  and  Skin  cured  by  inhaling  and  applying  J. 
K.  STAFFORD'S  OLIVE  TAR.  Price,  50 cents  a  bottlo. 
Sold  by  the  SUfford  Olive  Tar  Company,  Nob.  22  and  24 
New  Street,  New  York.  It  sept  22 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
R.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON.  tf  june  16 


JCNES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &.  CO., 

No.  223  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
M PORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches.  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
olfer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  IMated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosi  ties .  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  s8 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable   Book,  containing 
TWETTTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,   AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  arc  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  SI.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

TIIERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  .the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16      3m       Atlanta,  Oa  ,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over 
five  years,  nover  in  a  single  caso  failing  to  (rive  In- 
stant relief  to  his  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy 
they  are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  olfer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHOEA, 

AND    OTHER    BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  anv  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  SI,  in  a  lottor  addressed  either  to  Dr.  .1  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich.  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  l'OTTEK,  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  aug  25 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BUKG- 
LAR  PItOOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  pri/.e  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Kal- 
acc,  New  York,  in  1S53.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jo.nls's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  13o.  137  and  139  Water  St.,  Now  York, 
sept  1 


N. 


A BALM  for  every  Wound.    DYEK'S  II EALING  KM- 
BltOCATION  cure*  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises;  etc. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.  sept  8 


LADIES! 
,<>> 

O  o 
\  O 

* 

O  O  T  T  O  ZLNT 

Is  now  a  u  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States. 

ROU  T  LOUAN  &  Co  , 
sept  8  61  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHKItRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a  superior  article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

(jtj  |  rrk  PER  MOKTH— a  small  fortune  for  SI.  A 
©  J  *)\f  chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  in  or  out 
of  business;  no  capital  needed,  and  but  little  expense  in- 
curred. It  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
$150  to  $200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency ;  it  is  something  entirely  new,  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  bo  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  §1,  postpaid,  addressed  to 
sept  8         2t       K.  S.  SHIPLEY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

MODEL  MELODEOIYS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— #60,  #75,  £100,  #120,  #135,  #150  and  #176. 

O5"*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
SL  Melodeonb,1'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-offlce,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24    tf    Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  clergy- 
man, restored  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  many 
years  of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  make 
known  the  means  of  cure.    Will  send  (free)  the  prescrip- 
tion used.    Direct  to  the  Rev.  JOHN  M.  DAfiNALL, 
sept  8       2t       69  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Take  heed  — Coughs,  colds,  and  affections  of  the  lungs 
prevuil  amongst  n*  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
if  neglected,  o  ten  assume  a  dangerous  form.  Wlstar's 
Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  is  the  remedy  in  such  cases. 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

DT 

SAMUEL  FRENCH, 

No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  IRON  CROSS:  or,  The  Countess  of  Errol.  By  Syl- 
vanus Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  ceuts. 

THE  DUCAL  CORONET:  or,  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 
A  Romance  of  Italy.  By  Arthur  MortOD,  A.  M.  Prko, 
25  cents. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD:  or,  The  Shell  Gatherer.  By  the 
author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Cells."   Trice,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.  By  A. 
AV.  Sumner.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COBBLER,  By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  ORIENT:  or,  The  nindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.    By  Geo.  P  Buroham.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA-WITCH :  or,  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT  :  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.    Price,  25  conts. 

THE  INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TRUX1LLO.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  .)r.    Price,  25  cents. 

BIANCA  :  or,  The  Star  of  the  Valley .  By  Augustine  J.  H. 
Dugaune.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.   By  Lieutenant  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN:  or,  The  Grandee's  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard.    By  Charles  Kosenburg.    Pi  ice.  25  cents. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   By  Dr.  J.  II.  Robinson.    Price,  25  cents. 

STEEL  AND  GOLD:  or,  The  Heir  of  aieuyille.  A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivage.  Price,  25  cents. 

PAOLINA:  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Tale  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clough.  Being  the 
$500  prize  tale  The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 
eight  fine  engravings.    Price.  50  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CIIOSS:  or.  Hated  the 
Lion  of  Turkestan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
By  Edgar  W.  Davies,  Jr.  Being  the  S?1UOO  prize  tale. 
This  book  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.   Price,  in  paper  covers.  50  cents. 

ALICE.  THE  FISHER  GIRL :  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
AVreck.    By  Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price, 25  cents. 

THE  KING  OF  TIIE  SEA.  A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.    By  Ned  Buntliue.    Price,  25  cents. 

AURORA:  or.  The  Sharpshooters' Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Beu  :  Perley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  TIIE  SEA  :  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buntline. 
Price,  25  cents. 

TIIE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  J.  II.  Duganne.    Price.  25  cents 

ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGNY :  or,  The  Smugglers  of  St. 
Malo.    By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Prico.  25  cents. 

PAUL  LAROON  :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles,  By 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

NELL  NOELL,  TIIE  LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 
By  George  P.  Burnham.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  GIPSEY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.  A  Story  of 
Love  and  Pride.    By  Lieut.  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

CLARA  HOPKINS:  or,  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.  By  Os- 
good Bradbury.    Price,  25  cents. 

TIIE  ORANGE  GIRL  OF  VENICE:  or.  The  Downfall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.    By  Dennis  Hannigau.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.  A  Sequel  to  Ada 
the  Betrayed.    Price,  25  cents. 

IVAN  THE  SERF:  or.  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 
A  Story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  Circassia  By  Austin  C. 
Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

HENRY  LA  NUIT:  or,  The  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 
Estolla.  A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price.  25  cents. 

ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 
Golden  Marriage.    By  Shortfellow.    Price,  25  cents. 
***  All  the  above  named  publications  may  be  obtained 

at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 

any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Eiciit  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  81.  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 

wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  to  the  Trade — ?8  per  hundred;  S?70  per  thou- 
sand.   All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  PRESS. 
JAMES  FRENCH  &  CO., 

No.  78  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Will  publish  in  September,  the  following  valuable  and 
interesting  Books : 

Ramdlps  rs  Eabtern  Asia,  including  China  and  Manila. 
By  Dr.  Ball.    Ono  handsome  12uio.  vol..  cloth.    SI  25. 

Carrie  Emerson  :  or.  Life  at  Cliftonville.  By  a  well  known 
authoress.    One  handsome  vol..  12mo..  cloth. 

Katr  Stanton.    A  Page  from  Real  Life.  12mo.  cloth.  SI. 

For  Yod  Know  Whom  :  or.  Our  School  at  Pineville.  Illus- 
trated.   By  Caroline  Ellen  Hartshorn.    18mo.  cloth. 

Esilk"s  Lay.  aud  other  Poems.    18nio.  cloth.    50  cents. 

Fourth  Edition  of  Anna  Clatton.    12mo.  cloth.  SI. 

Second  Edition  of  Sure  Anchor.  12mo.  cloth.  By  Rev. 
II  P.  Andrews.    t}2  cents. 

Third  Edition  of  the  History  or  the  Hen  Fbver.  12mo. 
cloth.    Price,  SI. 

Orders  solicited  by  JAMES  FRENCH  ft  Co.,  78  Wash- 
ington Street,  Dealers  in  Books  and  Stationery  of  every 
variety.  sept  22 


LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 


F 


OR  the  destruction  of  Bed-Bugs,  Cockroaches,  Moths, 
Fleas,  Ants,  Mosquitoes,  Flics,  Plant  Insects,  vermin 
on  Fowls  and  Animals,  aud  every  other  species  of  insects 
with  which  its  particles  come  in  contact. 

WITHOUT  POISON. 

LYON'S  MAGNETIC  PILLS, 

FOR  TIIE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 

EMANUKL.  LYON, 
aug  25  8t  424  Broadway,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  beeu  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  8S0  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 


TO   THE  FARMERS. 

DEBURG'S  NO.  1 

AUTOMATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

rpiIE  subscriber  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
J.  culturists  to  the  above  invaluable  constituent  for 
their  approaching  Fall  Grain  Planting.  The  present  har- 
vest indicates  its  superiority  as  a  Fertilizer  over  Peruvian 
Guano,  where  it  has  been  tried  in  equal  quantities  and 
expense  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  producing  much  heavier 
grain.  The  lato  scrupulous  experiments  made  with  this 
article  on  the  Model  State  Farm,  Massachusetts,  places  it 
at  tho  head  of  the  li.«t  over  all  other  concentrated  ma- 
nures; likewise  has  it  been  pronounced  by  the  committee 
of  the  Model  State  Farm.  Petersburgh,  Va.,  without  an 
equal.  As  there  are  various  compositions  bearing  the 
si. me  name  being  olTered  in  the  market  for  disposal,  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  same  description,  etc.,  some  caution 
should  be  observed  by  the  consumer  in  purchasing  his 
article  ouly  from  deputed  and  authorized  agents.  To 
avoid  deception  being  again  practised,  each  bag  or  pack- 
age will  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  maker's  name.  The 
subscriber  is  working  for  a  future  and  lusting  reputation, 
aud  begs  to  assure  his  patrons  no  pains  or  exertion  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  their  continued  patron- 
age. His  article  he  warrants  genuine*  and  to  perform  all 
he  claims  for  it.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and 
instructions  for  use,  etc..  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  C.  B.  DKBUKG,  SoU  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, WW- 
liauij-buigh,  (L.  I.)  New  York,  or  his  authorized  and  reli- 
able agents  as  under : 

George  l>avenp..rt,  Esq.,  Boston.  Mass. ;  Messrs.  II.  II. 
Titus  &  Co..  Trenton.  N.  J. ;  C.  M.  Stewart.  Esq.,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Messrs.  C.  French  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
S.  McGruders  Sons,  liichmond.  Va. ;  Rowlett  &  Hardy, 
Petersburg,  Va.  ;  Brearley  &  Mount,  Kockvhill,  N.  J.J 
Elliott  &  Co.,  Cleveland. Ohio;  U.  C.  White  &  Co.,  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y. ;  It.  H.  Uubbell,  Esq.,  Wheeling,  Va.      sept 22 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  GLEASOITS  PICTORIAL.] 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 
Since  the  hrst  of  January  this  illumined  journal  hat 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  #20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WOULD ! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

%*  One  copy  of  tho  Flag  op  odh  Umon,  and  one  copy 
of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  i$4  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year,  S3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  SF10  00 ;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

[O3*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  thla 
paper. 

ZI/*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
stz  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOTJ, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

OUNn  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 

We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TIIE  WORLD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY- 
DESIGNED  FOR.  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  jear  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  oy 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  rvudiug  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  nnd  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

mscixLAinr, 

ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJM0H, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

"the  flag  of  our  union. 

Ail  elegant, «noral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  aud  humor, 
proso  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talcs,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically A  PAPtR  foil  Tun  million,  und  a  welcomo  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  tho  greatest  possihle  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertiwnienta  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  Theet,  which  is  of  tub 
ma'Mmotu  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  Bystem  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  oxeceds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  tho  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial.'? 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  11     u    7  00 

10       "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  pending  us  siitern  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tn«  Fi.au  oi'  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou"8  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont.  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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NATIVE  TRAVELLING  CHAIR,  MADEIRA. 


NATIVE  TRAVELLING  CHAIR,  MADEIRA. 

In  No.  5  of  the  present  volume  we  pave  a  picture  of  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  of  Nossa  SenJiora  Do  Monte,  and  we  now  present  an  illus- 
tration of  the  genteel  mode  of  travelling  used  in  the  same  roman- 
tic island.  The  roads  arc  so  rough  and  steep,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country,  that  wheeled  vehicles  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Everything  required  to  l>e  moved  is  either 
drawn  by  oxen  on  sledges,  or  drags,  as  we  call  them,  carried  on 
the  backs  of  asses  and  mules,  or  on  the  heads  of  men  and  women. 
Once  in  a  while  a  pony  phaeton  makes  its  appearance  on  a  tolera- 
bly good  road  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  phenomenal  occurrence.  The 


conveyance  shown  in  the  engraving  is  a  sort  of  litter  suspended 
from  a  pole,  supported  by  two  men,  and  its  motion  is  easy  and 
luxurious.  It  is  a  far  more  agreeable  conveyance  than  the  eastern 
palanquin.  The  bearers  are  very  dexterous  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  weight,  and  a  couple  of  stout  fellows  will  carry  a  lady  for 
miles  safely,  and  with  apparent  ease  to  themselves. 


SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  us  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
with  its  bold,  commanding  shores  and  castellated  crags.  It  is  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  eastern  department  of  Cuba,  and  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1508.    Four  years  afterwards 


|  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid.  The  narrow  entrance  to 
the  harbor  is  guarded  by  the  fortress  on  the  rocks  called  the  Moro, 
which  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  strong  structure  of  the  same 
name  at  Havana.  On  the  water's  edge  are  seen  the  natural  cav 
ems  worn  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea.  Just  above  them  is  quite  a 
formidable  battery,  and  there  are  other  fortifications  within  the 
scope  of  our  view.  The  population  of  the  city  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand.  It  has  suffered  very  much  from  earthquakes, 
which  have  destroyed  or  damaged  many  of  its  buildings.  It  is 
the  third  in  rank  among  the  commercial  places  of  the  island.  One 
of  its  staple  exports,  copper,  is  found  in  the  neighltoring  mines, 

,  which  are  worked  by  a  company  of  English  capitalists. 


SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{i0NRDXo0M™™ST  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1855.      $i'?™iASM- }  Vol  IX.,  No.  13,-Whole  No.  221. 


FISHING  PARTY— BOSTON  HARBOR. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Wade,  has  here  sketched  for  us  with  his  usual 
felicity,  an  amphibious  scene,  with  a  mixture  of  land  and  seascape 
in  it,  strongly  characteristic  of  Boston  harbor,  Boston  folks  and 
Boston  notions.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  from 
the  skilful  indications  of  the  artist,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  close 
of  a  summer  day,  when  the  fainting  breeze  scarcely  ruffles  the  sur- 
face of  the  inner  harbor — when  there  is  no  wind  outside,  and  out- 
ward and  inward  bound  vessels,  making  scarcely  any  perceptible 
progress,  rise  and  fall  slightly  on  the  ground  swell,  their  flaccid 
sails  swinging  to  and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Yet  with  all 
this  tranquillity  no  lassitude  is  felt  by  the  party  of  fishermen  who 
are  making  preparations  for  a  grand  marine  banquet  under  the 
rocky  bluff,  for  if  there  be  no  wind,  yet  the  salt  air  is  invigorating 
and  bracing,  and  the  "  sun's  perpendicular  height  "  no  longer 
"  illumines  the  depth  of  the  sea."  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  boiled  and  stewed  themselves,  while  subjecting  cod,  had- 
dock and  biavlves  to  those  agreeable  processes.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  various  characters  and  their  avocations.  In  the  centre  of 
the  picture  is  the  huge  iron  pot,  almost  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
cauldron  for  the  witches  represented  so  quaintly  by  Shakspeare 
in  Macbeth.    But  it  is  not  destined  to  contain 


"  Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog," 

nor, 

"  Toad  that  under  the  cold  Ptone 
Nights  hath  numbered  thirty-one." 

But  other  and  wholesomer  ingredients  "  to  make  the  mixture  slab 
and  good."  At  this  moment  the  chowder  is  cooking  in  that  pot, 
and  the  amphibious  gentleman  on  the  butter-box  is  having  a  taste 
— a  foretaste  of  the  principal  dish  of  a  banquet  worthy  of  Apicius. 
Talk  not  of  chowder,  ye  benighted  mortals  who  have  only  eaten 
it  at  hotels  in  the  city.  You  do  not  know  what  chowder  is.  You 
must  partake  of  it  where  the  ingredients  are  obtained — where  the 
flsh,  fresh  from  the  water,  are  sliced  up  while  they  are  firm  and 
hard,  and  vitality  has  not  yet  left  them  ;  and  then  your  cook  must 
be  a  man  born  with  a  genius  for  chowder.  This  is  indispensable. 
Moreover  the  chowder  must  be  eaten  with  that  appetite  atrip  upon 
the  bay  alone  inspires.  We  hold  it  to  be  morally  impossible  that 
an  out-and-out  landlubber  can  enjoy  a  chowder.  Behind  the  ma- 
gician entrusted  by  the  party  with  the  highly  responsible  office  of 
chowder-master  (it  is  harder  to  make  a  chowder  than  to  write  a 
poem  !)  is  another  individual,  pondering  on  the  origin  of  his  huge 
cigar,  and  endeavoring  to  settle  the  important  question  whether  it 
originated  in  the  Vuelta  de  Abajo,  or  in  Kinderhook — a  problem 
ultimately  to  be  resolved  in  smoke.    There  is  no  "  sogering  "  in 


our  group  of  pleasure-seekers.  A  third  individual  is  busy  cleaning 
fish  for  a  fry;  a  fourth  is  picking  up  chips  to  "  keep  the  pot  biling  " 
— voluntary  stoker  to  the  piscatorial  association.  The  pleasure- 
boat  is  high  and  dry,  with  her  halliards  and  sprits  hanging  loose 
in  the  idle  wind.  A  part  of  the  "expedition  "  are  about  putting 
off  in  the  jolly  boat,  after  they  have  seen  the  revenue  cutter  slowly 
working  her  way  up  the  bay  in  the  calm.  Others  of  the  party  are 
digging  clams  for  a  clam-bake — baked  clams  being  a  seaside  lux- 
ury in  great  repute,  and  quite  worthy  of  being  named  in  the  same 
sentence  with  fish-chowder.  Far  in  the  distance  of  our  picture  is 
seen  the  pyramidal  city  of  Boston,  crowned  by  the  dome  of  the 
State  House,  a  perpetual  landmark.  During  the  summer  season 
these  fishing  parties  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  rarely 
so  unsuccessful  as  not  to  obtain  the  material  for  a  glorious  mari- 
time banquet — and  often  a  good  deal  of  adventure  befalls  them. 
To  be  becalmed  in  a  fog — to  get  aground,  to  be  compelled  to  pass 
a  night  on  one  of  the  islands,  these  are  contingencies  that  must 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  all  those  who  abandon  the  bosom  ot 
their  families  for  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  These  parties  are  often 
composed  of  men  of  wealth  and  station,  who  don  the  nautical 
garb  to  "  have  a  good  time."  There  are  a  number  of  clubs  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose. 


A  FISHING  PAR1V  IN  BOSTON  HARBOR. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Iiallou'e  Pictorial  ] 

THE  MYSTE HIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  OUR  DAY. 

BY  AUGUSTINE  J.  H.  DUG  ANNE. 


[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XII.— [continued.1 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  as  lie  marked  the  despondent  looks 
which  followed  his  sad  prediction,  Zumozin  would  begin  a  strain 
of  enthusiastic  hope. 

"  Children  of  Aztlan — despair  not !  Yo  arc  many— ye  are 
strong.  Come  up  together  in  concert !  let  the,  tribes  from  afar 
send  their  voung  men  and  their  wise  chiefs.  Let  the  Indian  no 
longer  lift  his  hand  against  an  Indian,  but  join  in  the  great  feast  of 
union.  Let  us  learn  how  the  Spaniards  march  on  the  war-path. 
Let  us  have  captains  and  an  army,  like  the  strangers,  and  be  to- 
gether a  great  nation  once  more.  Then  shall  we  build  up  cities 
like  our  A/.tec  fathers,  and  the  red  warriors  of  the  land  shall 
come  to  us,  asking  shelter  beneath  our  power.  And  we  will  unite 
all  the  tribes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  be  as  one  warrior 
and  one  wise  chief,  possessing  the  land  forevermorc,  even  as  our 
fathers  of  Aztlan.  Behold,  children  !  the  spirits  of  the  dead  look 
down  upon  us,  and  I  hear  their  words,  crying:  '  Join  !  join ! 
descendants  of  Aztlan !  ioin,  and  become  a  great  and  mighty 
people.' " 

With  such  harangues  had  Zumozin  unfolded  to  the  tribes 
among  whom  he  sojourned,  the  plan  of  an  Indian  confederacy 
that  might  succeed  in  arresting  the  decay  which  he  knew  too  well 
must  he  the  fate  of  all  the  race,  should  they  in  their  present  divid- 
ed state,  become  more  intimately  known  to  the  encroaching  white 
man.  The  craft  and  violence  which  had  reduced  the  aborigines 
of  the  (terra  caliente  to  a  condition  abject  and  deplorable  in  the 
extreme,  would  be  equally  ruinous  to  the  yet  uncorrupted  deni- 
icns  of  the  upper  regions  above  the  city  of  Mexico,  just  so  soon 
as  the  marauding  adventurers  and  traders  should  become  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  warrant  their  customary  methods  of  tamper- 
ing. The  object  of  Zumozin,  therefore,  was,  by  some  wise  plan 
of  confederation,  to  consolidate  the  roving  families  and  remnants 
of  nations  into  a  federated  people,  formidable  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  governed  by  such  regulations  as  would  admit  of  their  being 
disciplined  in  military  science,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  a 
sound  national  education.  The  scheme  was  not  Utopian  ;  indeed 
it  was  one  which  promised  important  results,  and  which,  if  devised 
at  any  period  before  the  Spaniards  had  corrupted  the  unhappy 
natives,  might  have  preserved  the  latter  from  much  of  the  misery 
which  is  now  their  lot  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

Such  a  plan  of  confederation  had  been  already  twice  conceived 
by  purely  savage  intellect  among  the  Atlantic  tribes,  and  foiled 
only  because  of  its  being  too  late  in  execution  to  reach  its  object 
— once,  in  the  early  history  of  the  New  England  colonics,  when 
King  Philip's  war  threatened  total  annihilation  to  the  English, 
and  again,  in  later  times,  when  Tecumtha  rallied  the  tribes,  and 
fought  the  last  good  tight  of  the  savage  against  the  while  man. 
In  both  of  these  aboriginal  schemes  of  union,  the  lack  of  success 
urose  simply  from  their  having  been  devised  too  late,  when  the 
whites  were  become  too  powerful  to  resist. 

Dusenbury  had  listened  to  the  earnest  words  of  his  friend  Zu- 
mozin, with  a  countenance  that  showed  how  fully  he  appreciated 
the  noble  impulses  which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and  he  rejoined, 
with  a  glistening  eye  : 

"  Capting,  you're  a  brick,  an'  deserve  to  be  president  o'  this  cro 
dod-rottcd  republic  in  jes'  about  no  time,  now,  I  tell  ye.  Ef  you 
want  to  bring  about  the  real  elevation  o'  yaller  skins,  jes'  you  lam 
'em  to  respect  themselves,  and  make  'em  feel  that  an  ingin's  good 
as  a  white  man,  if  he's  decent.  A  man's  a  man,  and  by  jingo, 
they  owned  the  land  before  any  white  fellar  ever  set  foot  on't. 
'T  aiut  fair  to  drive  'em  clean  out  o'  their  own  shanties,  by 
thunder." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  the  age  of  persecution  is  passing  away," 
said  Padre  Herrata.    "  No  nation  is  secure  that  is  intolerant." 

"  True  as  gospel,"  ejaculated  Dusenbury.  "  Hut  what  course 
will  our  new  government  take,  if  it  be  true  that  Paredes  is  to 
have  dictatorial  authority  '!" 

"  I  know  not  that  such  authority  will  be  allowed  him,"  answer- 
ed Padre  Herrata,  "  but  this  we  must  expect — war  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  civil  war  in  Mexico." 

"  And  who  will  wage  the  civil  war?" 

"A  dozen  ambitious  chieftains,  anxious  for  power — men  who 
could  be  controlled  but  by  one  master-spirit,  popular  alike  with 
the  people  and  the  army." 

"  You  mean  Santa  Anna." 

"  You  understand  me,  Ansclmo.  But,  alas  !  the  general  dwells 
ingloriously  abroad,  when  his  country  demands  his  services  here." 
"  He  hates  the  Americans !'' 

"  More  bitterly  even  than  Paredes,  who,  besides,  is  not  popular 
with  the  soldiers.  If  we  would  avert  civil  war,  Santa  Anna  must 
return." 

"  But  how  *  his  life  might  bo  the  forfeit.     Remember  Iturbide 

and  Guerrero." 

"  The  army  will  protect  him,  and  Paredes  must  yield  the  com- 
mand of  that,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  a  host  of  jealous 
rivals." 

"  It  is  true — Santa  Anna  must  return." 


"  Go  then,  Anselmo,  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz,  as  was  your  inten- 
tion. Embark  for  Havana,  where  Santa  Anna  now  waits,  and 
tell  him  that  his  presence  is  needed  in  Mexico.  He  will  return 
with  you." 

"  But  if  in  the  meantime  war  should  break  out  ?" 

"  What  better  service  can  you  accomplish,  my  son,  than  to 
bring  another  defender  to  our  country  ?  Santa  Anna  is  ambitious, 
but  ambition  in  one  man,  is  better  than  anarchy  and  disunion 
among  all  our  chiefs.  Ansclmo — follow  my  counsel,  as  you  love 
Mexico  !  Scnor  Dusenbury  and  myself  leave  at  once  for  the 
frontier.    Go  you  at  once  to  Santa  Anna." 

"  I  will,  my  father !"  cried  Zumozin,  rising  and  taking  the 
priest's  hand.  "  Farewell  I  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  And  you, 
mv  brave  American,"  continued  the  Mexican  youth,  as  Duscn- 
burv  cama  forward  for  a  parting  embrace,  "  if  all  your  nation 
Ud  all  mv  countrymen  were  just  and  loyal  as  yourself,  the  name 
of  war  would  never  be  breathed  in  their  councils.  Farewell,  my 
friend,  and  may  wo  yet  greet  each  other  under  less  gloomy 
auspices." 

With  these  words  Zumozin  departed,  leaving  his  two  friends  to 
arrange  all  things  for  their  contemplated  journey  from  the  capital. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  return  to  other  actors  in  our  drama  of 
history  and  life. 


The  news  of  Taylor's  occupation  of  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  had  just  reached  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  public  proclamation  which  was  placarded 
throughout  the  city.  It  was  considered  as  the  initiative  of  war. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  numbers  or  vitality  of  the  peace 
party  of  Mexico  a  few  weeks  before,  ere  yet  Hcrrara's  administra- 
tion had  succumbed  to  the  demands  of  popular  belligerency, 
there  was  Tory  little  manifestation  of  pacific  feelings  by  an  assem- 
blage at  the  market-place.  All  lips  breathed  hostility  to  the  in- 
vader, albeit  some  were  pale  in  so  doing.  Anathemas  without 
stint  were  hurled  at  the  perfidious  nation  which,  it  was  asserted, 
had  wantonly  provoked  and  poshed  to  extremity  the  quarrel,  in 
the  lust  for  aggrandizement  and  territory.  Many  priests  mingled 
with  the  laymen  of  the  crowd,  exhorting  the  latter  to  die,  if  neces- 
sary, in  their  country's  defence,  and  to  pay  out  their  last  dollar 
to  support  a  righteous  cause  ;  but  none  of  these  religious  gentle- 
men offered  of  themselves  to  furnish  contributions,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  church.  However,  if  wanting  in  liberal- 
ity, the  good  clergy  lacked  not  in  zeal,  and  dispensed  the  bless- 
ings of  the  church  very  generously,  if  they  did  not  its  funds. 

Aside  fiom  the  crowd,  conversing  in  an  animated  manner, 
walked  two  individuals  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquaint- 
ed. They  did  not  appear  to  lie  so  much  occupied  with  the  general 
subject  of  excitement,  as  with  their  own  personal  matters. 

"  By  St.  Iago !  whoever  this  villain  of  an  American  be,  I  shall 
not  sleep  well  till  I  triumph  over  him,"  muttered  the  younger  of 
the  two  colloquists,  clinching  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  frowning 
ominously. 

"  You  have  your  father's  temper,  Falcone,"  cried  his  compan- 
ion.   "  Put  who  and  what  is  this  American  !" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,  further  than  that  he  rendered  some 
service  to  the  late  administration,  and  was  in  favor  with  llcrrara. 
He  is  called  Senor  Dusenbury,  and  rumor  says  he  assisted  in  dis- 
persing the  brigand  band  of  Joaquin  Morani  some  time  since ;  a 
bold  fellow,  that  Morani,  who  attacked  a  government  conducta 
not  long  before  he  was  taken." 

"  And  a  priest,  Padre  Herrata,  was  not  such  a  one  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  capture  of  Morani  1" 

"  You  know  all  about  it." 

"  Doubtless !  I  have  a  good  memory,  and  readily  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance. Moreover,  I  will  tell  you  something  else.  The  gov- 
ernment conducta  which  the  brigand  attacked,  was  designed,  if 
captured,  to  supply  the  troops  of  General  Paredes,  then  in  revolt. 
This  American  and  the  priest,  by  preventing  the  plunder,  saved 
Hemra's  government  from  pecuniary  ruin.  You  understand 
me,  Falcone  f" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Consequently  Herrara  became  a  friend  to  both  the  worthy 
gentl  emen.  But  that  is  no  reason  Paredes  should  remember  them 
with  gratitude.    You  understand  me  now,  Falcone  f" 

"  Perfectly,  Don  Ricardo." 

"  Your  path,  then,  is  open.  Paredes  knows  you  for  his  friend, 
and  will  give  you  full  authority  as  regards  not  only  this  American 
and  the  priest,  but  as  to  all  connected  with  them.  Doubtless  you 
understand  me  now,  my  dear  Gabriel  Falcone." 

Don  Ricardo  laughed  in  his  singular  manner,  as  he  quietly 
gave  utterance  to  these  words,  the  effect  of  which  on  his  hearer 
was  powerful.  Falcone  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  seized  his 
associate's  hand. 

"Don  Ricardo,"  he  cried,  "you  arc  the  devil,  I  believe,  for 
knowing  everything.  I  sec  clearly  what  you  would  have  me  do, 
and  will  at  once  to  the  president." 

"  He  will  give  you  a  commission,  doubtless,  which  you  can 
turn  to  SCCOIint,  my  dear  Gabriel.  But,  now,  a  word  with  you. 
This  lovely  maiden,  Clinton's  sitter — she  will  very  probably  re- 
quire new  protection.  Would  she  scorn  to  accept  my  poor  hospi- 
tality till — " 

Falcone  looked  in  Don  Ricardo's  face,  and  marked  the  hidden 
meaning  of  his  covert  glance, 

"  You  know  she  will  be  perfectly  safe  under  my  roof,"  contin- 
ued Don  Ricardo. 

Falcone  smiled  in  response  to  the  sardonic  expression  of  his 
companion. 

"  And  perfectly  at  home,"  pursued  Don  Ricardo. 
Again  the  two  men  exchanged  smiles. 


"  And  you  will  lie  quite  at  home,  likewise,  you  arc  aware, 
Gabriel." 

There  was  no  need  of  further  interchange  of  glance  or  smile, 
the  two  schemers  understood  e  ach  other  as  well  as  if  hours  had 
been  expended  in  mutual  explanation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

the  pass  of  nio  frio. 

The  lofty  summits  of  the  Anahuac  Cordilleras  glittered  in  the 
full  blaze  of  a  noonday  sun,  like  shafts  of  gold  or  emerald,  and  a 
thousand  streams  skirting  their  declivities,  belted  the  plains  as 
with  ribbons  of  shining  silver.  On  a  lofty  point  on  the  main 
highway  leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  downwards  toward  the 
coast  and  the  eastern  provinces,  a  small  cavalcade  had  just  halted, 
as  if  to  rest,  after  ascending  one  of  the  most  difficult  hills  upon 
the  route. 

Below  the  eminence,  whence  the  party  now  gazed  admiringly, 
lay  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  all  its  towering  edifices,  lying  in  the 
bosom  of  an  immense  plain,  over  which  a  multitude  of  bright 
lakes  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  reflecting  the  meridian  splendor 
of  the  day.  Tezcuco,  that  immense  sheet  of  water,  once  so  mag- 
nificent a  feature  of  the  capital's  environs,  stretched  to  the  right, 
its  shores  bordered  by  white-Walled  haciendas,  divided  by  broad 
green  pastures  and  waving  woods.  Afar  could  be  discerned  the 
Snow-crowned  tops  of  Popocatapctl  and  Iztaccithuatl,  monarch- 
like,  looking  down  upon  the  valleys  over  which  they  bad  presid- 
ed, priests  of  fire,  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Lake  C'halco, 
in  the  distance  was  dimly  discoverable  ;  Xochimilco,  somewhat 
nearer,  seemed  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  beneath 
them,  almost  at  the  ir  feet.  And,  on  every  side,  whereon  the  eye 
could  rest,  it  beheld  a  blooming  garden  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
falling,  in  successive  terraces,  from  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexico, 
down  to  the  beautiful  plateaux  beneath,  where  smiled  the  superb 
city  of  Puehla,  circled  by  rolling  fields  of  golden  grains  and 
orchards  of  thriving  fruit  trees. 

But  Popocatapctl,  snow-diademed  eighteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  three  thousand  higher  than  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow  !  and  that  brother  mountain,  Izctacthuatl,  returning 
the  icy  glitter  of  his  smile  !  O,  what  histories  might  these  giant 
monarcbj  of  the  land  unfold,  could  voice  be  given  them  to  tell  us 
of  the  past.  Beneath  their  unchanged  regards,  nations  and  dy- 
nasties, races  and  royalties,  have  crumbled  and  mouldered  away. 
They  beheld  the  march  of  the  first  Asiatic  adventurers,  who,  led 
by  the  visioncd  sign  of  the  eagle  and  cactus,  came  from  the  wild 
north  to  occupy  the  luxuriant  southern  vales.  They  looked  upon 
the  peaceful  people  that,  herding  their  flocks,  and  dwelling  in 
peace  and  content,  first  made  their  abiding-places  in  the  fertile 
bind  of  Anahuac,  and  then  perished  before  the  fierce  and  warliko 
Aztecs,  who,  centuries  after,  swooped  down  upon  the  country. 
They  saw,  in  later  days,  the  warlike  Aztec  nation  conquered  by  a 
superior  race,  their  temples  demolished,  their  children  enslaved. 
They  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  conquering  Spaniards  by  the 
united  descendants  of  all  the  ancient  races,  and  now  they  awaited 
the  coining  of  a  greater  invader  than  had  ever  before  appeared 
— the  indomitable  and  resistless  Saxons  of  the  new  world. 

Perhaps  such  were  the  thoughts  of  two,  who,  halting  their 
horses  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  elevated  road,  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  with  that  mute  communion  revealed  a  world  of 
thought.  These  two  were  a  youth  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of 
black,  and  a  young  girl  clad  in  garments  of  the  same  sombre  hue. 
They  drew  their  horses  near,  side  by  side,  and  the  young  man,  as 
with  an  involuntary  impulse,  clasped  his  companion's  ungloved 
hand  which  lightly  held  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey,  and  pressed  it 
in  his  own,  while  their  mutual  gaze  dwelt  upon  the  magnificent 
panorama  be  neath  them. 

Silence  seemed  indeed  the  fitting  tribute  to  such  a  glorious 
scene  as  was  mapped  before  their  vision  ;  silence  which  allows  the 
heart  to  drink  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  until  the  overw  rought 
feelings  gush  in  tears.  But  a  voice,  low  and  earnest,  from  one  of 
two  horsemen,  who  followed  immediately  the  youth  und  maiden, 
broke  thrillingly  upon  their  ears. 

"  It  is  a  land  to  live  and  to  die  for!" 

"  Truly,  truly,  Father  Herrata — a  land  blessed  by  Heaven !" 
replied  the  young  girl,  turning  her  bee  toward  the  first  speaker, 
its  lovely  features  illumined  with  deep  interest. 

"  Ah  !  that  men  should  desecrate  such  a  land  I"  cried  the  young 
man  beside  her  ;  "  that  injustice  and  oppression  make  it  necessary 
for  men  to  die  in  defence  of  a  region  so  beautiful.  Why  cannot 
peace  abide  where  all  is  so  peace-inspiring  ?  Why  must  war 
enter  here  V 

"  Would  that  it  might  he  prevented  I"  said  Padre  Herrata,  sol- 
emnly. "  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  yielded  that  unfortunate  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  which  your  people,"  addressing  Dusenbury, 
"  have  so  long  coveted.  And  doubtless  had  Herrara  been  firmly 
established  in  authority — had  he  not  been  threatened  so  long  by 
Paredes — a  negotiation  would  have  been  effected  without  diffi- 
culty. But  the  popular  voice  is  for  war — it  clamors  at  Paredes 
because  lie  does  not  at  once  take  the  field.  What  can  we  look 
for  when  the  two  republics  breathe  defiance,  and  thirst  for  one 
another's  blood  f" 

The  Yankee  was  about  to  speak,  when  an  exclamation  from 
the  voung  girl,  Teresa,  whose  gaze  had  been  directed  back  toward 
the  city,  caused  the  whole  party  suddenly  to  turn  their  heads. 
At  first  they  looked  anxiously  for  their  attendants,  Hannibal,  Lu- 
cille and  a  couple  of  half  breed  Mexicans,  who,  with  the  pack- 
mules,  were  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill  which  they  themselves, 
riding  fast,  had  ascended  somewhat  in  advance.  Nothing  seemed 
to  be  apprehended  concerning  these,  but  an  appearance  lower 
down  fixed  their  attention  and  at  once  filled  them  with  forebod- 
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ings  of  evil.  A  cloud  of  dust  upon  the  road  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  mounted  men,  who,  from  the  speed  with  which  they 
urged  their  horses  on  the  unsheltered  road  exposed  to  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  were  evidently  in  pursuit  of  some  one  in  advance. 

"  Wc  arc  discovered  and  followed,"  cried  Padre  Herrata. 
"  Those  are  government  soldiers,  doubtless  sent  to  recall  us.  Let 
us  to  our  speed  at  once." 

"  Or  fight  it  out  here — which  shall  it  be,  padre  %"  asked  Dusen- 
bury,  coolly  examining  the  priming  of  a  horse-pistol  which  ho 
drew  from  one  of  his  holsters. 

"  We  cannot  resist — there  are  too  many,"  answered  the  priest. 
"  Best  try  the  speed  of  our  horses,  and  those  mules  could  like- 
wise be  pushed  forward.  But  stay — thero  is  a  better  plan.  Be- 
low us,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road  diverges,  to  unite 
again  at  the  base  of  yonder  range  of  hills.  Let  Hannibal  and 
the  mules  pursue  the  left,  while  we  press  forward  on  the  right. 
We  shall  be  followed  by  the  pursuers,  if  such  they  be.  On  now, 
my  children,  while  I  direct  the  good  Hannibal  on  his  course  and 
inform  him  where  to  halt  and  await  us.  His  road  is  direct,  ours 
circuitous.    Fly,  my  children  !" 

Saying  this,  Padre  Herrata  dropped  behind  to  communicate 
with  Hannibal,  whilst  the  rest  of  tiie  party,  spurring  their  horses, 
dashed  at  once  down  the  slope  of  the  road,  and  plunged  amid  the 
thick  woods  that  skirted  cither  side.  Alonzo  Vallejo,  riding 
close  to  Teresa,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  her  mettled  steed,  and 
the  Yankee,  having  satisfied  himself  that  his  pistols  were  in  good 
condition,  kept  close  behind,  at  the  same  time  keeping  his  head 
half  turned  about  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  pursuers  on  their 
headlong  track. 

Thus,  through  the  vistacd  length  of  shady  forests  and  out  upon 
the  open  fields,  and  over  slope  and  acclivity,  the  three  riders 
kept  their  way.  A  gallop  of  ten  minutes  carried  them  far  down 
the  mountain  terraces,  but  they  still  preserved  unabatidly  the 
speed  witli  which  they  had  started.  Suddenly  the  quick  ear  of 
Dusenbury  detected  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  clattering  behind, 
and  presently  a  single  steed  mounted  by  a  female  came  flying 
after  the  fugitives. 

"  What  on  airth  hcv  ye  done  with  yer  mule  ?  Where's  the 
padre  %"  were  Dusenbury's  rapidly  uttered  questions,  as  wheeling 
about  in  his  saddle,  without  drawing  bridle,  he  recognized  the 
mulatto,  Lucille,  who  had  now  arrived  abreast  of  him. 

"Man  Dim!  I  am  killed — of  me  there  is  no  more,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  almost  gasping  for  breath,  whilo  the  excitement  of  the 
race  reddened  her  yellow  visage.  "  The  padre — he  is  not  here — 
un  outre  chimin — he  has  my  mulo.  0  ceauz  .'  Mam'sclle,  I  am 
ready  to  die  with  the  fatigue." 

Teresa  looked  back  inquiringly  to  Lucille,  who,  with  a  great 
effort,  for  the  speed  with  which  she  had  followed  the  party  had 
almost  exhausted  her  strength,  managed  to  explain  that  Padre 
Herrata  had  exchanged  his  horse  for  the  mule  on  which  she  was 
riding,  and  bidden  her  to  press  forward  to  join  her  mistress, 
whilst  he,  with  Hannibal  and  the  other  attendants  should  make 
at  once  for  the  Pass  of  Rio  Frio,  and  thero  await  the  arrival  of 
his  friends.. 

"  Rio  Frio  I"  cried  Teresa,  "  but  where  is  that  pass  V 
"  I  know  the  place  very  well,"  answered  Dusenbury.  "And 
if  you  want  to  drink  some  of  tho  coolest  water  that  ever  flowed 
out  of  a  nat'ral  ice-house,  jes'  wait  till  wo  get  to  Rio  Frio.  I've 
been  there  afore  now,  I  tell  ye,  and  in  good  company,  too.  And 
I  tell  you,  Miss  Teresy — if  anything  ever  did  puzzle  me,  'twas  to 
know  how  in  time  such  tarnal  cold  water  comes  out  of  a  volca- 
no !  Jerusalem !  it's  like  tho  old  chap  in  Fsop's  fables,  that 
blowed  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time.  But  let's  push  ahead  and 
keep  movin',  miss.    There  aitit  no  time  to  lose." 

At  that  portion  of  the  great  national  road  which  the  party  were 
now  descending,  the  mountains  rose  steeply  on  every  side,  nnd 
many  volcanic  peaks  were  visible  at  various  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  highway  was  broad  and  well  beaten,  and  sheltered  from  tho 
sun's  rays  by  wooded  hills,  rising  continually,  between  which 
could  be  caught  at  intervals,  a  view  of  somo  little  lake  filling  a 
hollow  which  perhaps  was  onco  a  crater's  bed,  and  worn  upon 
the  green  mountain  side  like  a  silver  buckler  on  a  giant's  arm. 
They  were  now  more  than  ton  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  having,  since  leaving  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  day  previous, 
ascended  about  three  thousand  feet  and  travelled  nearly  forty 
miles.  Twenty  of  these,  however,  had  been  ridden  since  day- 
break that  morning,  consequently  it  became  important  that  they 
should  speedily  reach  a  place  of  rest  and  security,  or  abandon  all 
hope  of  escape. 

Meantime  they  urged  their  flagging  horsos  down  the  hills  at  a 
pace  which  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Vallejo's  right  hand 
held  a  rein  of  Teresa's  horse,  whilst  he  guided  his  own  with  tho 
left,  and  the  Yankee  performed  the  same  office  for  the  girl,  Lu- 
cille. Fortunately,  all  the  company  were  good  riders,  and  their 
animals  well  trained  to  mountain  travel,  so  that  no  mishap  inter- 
rupted their  adventurous  course.  Conversation,  however,  was 
impossible,  for  all  attention  became  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  position,  and  nothing  was  heard  on  that  lonely  road 
— lonely,  because  tho  midday  is  unusual  for  travel — but  the  sharp 
clatter  of  tho  horses'  hoofs,  echoed  from  tho  mural  eminences  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  from  the  deep  clefts  of  wood  beneath. 

At  length  Rio  Frio  was  discovered  ;  Rio  Frio,  a  small  moun- 
tain stream,  its  waters  of  tho  lowest  possible  temperature,  and 
transparently  clear.  Piled  up  around  it  arc  the  bases  of  the  great 
mountain  range  whose  summits  guard  forever  the  snows  that  fall 
upon  them.  Ledges  and  walls  of  porphyry  riso  steeply,  one 
above  another,  to  incredible  heights  all  over  this  region,  and  form 
bastions,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  road  winds  in  a  narrow 
channel  to  which  the  streamlet  has  given  the  name  of  Cold  Riv- 
er Pass.    Here  a  small  force  might  probably  resist  successfully 


the  passage  of  an  army,  for  tho  locality  and  natural  defences  make 
the  position  a  sort  of  Thermopyhe ;  as  it  is  the  gateway  of  the 
loftiest  ridge  of  all  the  Cordillera  chain  below  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  only  a  few  miles  beneath  tho  point  of  prospect  over  all 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  route  of  the  fugitives  pointed  toward  Puebla,  and  till 
reaching  that  city,  they  had  intended  journeying  by  easy  stages. 
Consequently,  though  travelling  that  day  since  the  earliest  light, 
they  had,  at  the  moment  when  alarmed  by  pursuers,  accomplish- 
ed less  than  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  scarcely  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  plain  of  Cholula,  on  which  Puebla  stands.  But  the 
fear  of  capture  made  a  great  difference  in  their  rate  of  progress, 
and  the  last  eight  miles  had  been  traversed  in  an  exceeding  brief 
space  of  tim?.  Rio  Frio  was  now  at  hand,  where  doubtless  the 
mule  party,  which  had  travelled  by  a  shorter  cut,  would  be  found 
awaiting  their  approach. 

But  when  Rio  Frio  was  reached,  no  mule  party — no  Padre 
Herrata  or  Hannibal  were  to  be  seen.  Dusenbury  and  Vallejo 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  fearing  to  give  voice  to  the  appre- 
hensions which  obtruded  upon  their  minds.  Teresa  observed 
their  uncertainty. 

"  They  may  have  delayed — they  may  have  rested." 

"  Rayther  doubtful,"  responded  the  Yankee.  "Padre  Herrata 
aint  the  man  to  stop  when  he's  got  started  ;  and  the  road  they 
took  was  clean  three  mile  shorter  than  our'n.  I'm  kind  o'  scared 
about  the  party— -far. .'" 

"  Could  they  have  been  interrupted  V  asked  Vallejo. 

"  Wall,  to  tell  the  real  truth,  I've  been  sort  o'  dubious  for  some 
time  about  findin'  the  padre  at  Rio  Frio.  You  see,  if  the  fellars 
had  follered  us,  we'd  had  some  signs  o'  chasin'  afore  now. 
'Stead  o'  that,  we  haint  seen  a  hooter  of  anybody  behind  us  since 
wefust  sot  out  on  a  run.  Now  my  'pinion  'is  that  they've  hunted 
the  padre  instead  of  our  party,  and  as  the  mules  couldn't  travel 
fast  with  their  packs,  they've  jes'  overhauled  'em,  and  captured 
the  hull — " 

"Listen  !  that's  surely  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,"  cried  Teresa, 
suddenly  raising  her  finger  to  impose  silence. 

Her  companions  listened,  and  in  a  moment  detected  the  noise 
of  hoofs,  very  faint  and  apparently  distant,  but  evidently  advanc- 
ing at  a  rapid  paco  along  the  lower  road  by  which  the  mules 
should  have  arrived  ere  now. 

"  I  hear  'em — I  do  so,"  cried  Dusenbury.  "And  they  aint  no 
mule  hoofs  either.  It's  jes'  as  I  expected.  The  tarnal  yaller 
skins  have  got  the  packs,  and  now  they're  in  hot  chase  after  us. 
Miss  Teresa — Senor  Vallejo — I  guess  we'll  have  to  knock  under, 
this  time." 

"No!  let  us  defend  ourselves,"  exclaimed  Alonzo. 

"  Can't  be  done — they're  too  many  for  us,"  returned  the  Yan- 
kee, loosening  his  pistols  in  their  holsters  as  he  spoke,  and  shift- 
ing the  handle  of  a  large  knife  which  he  wore  in  his  belt,  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  his  hand.  There  was  u  look  of  quiet  determina- 
tion on  Dusenburv's  countenance  which  gave  assurance  to  his 
companions,  even  while  he  declared  the  uselessness  of  defence. 

"  We've  got  to  play  Ingen,"  remarked  the  North  American, 
with  a  twinkle  of  his  gray  eye.  , 

"What  do  you  mean,  scnor  ?" 

"  Why,  jes'  take  to  the  woods,  and  trust  to  Providence,"  re- 
turned Dusenbury.  "  Don't  say  another  word,  one  o'  ye,  but 
follow  your  leader,  and  we'll  look  out  for  chances." 

Saying  this,  Dusenbury  grasped  the  bridle  of  Lueille's  horse, 
as  he  had  done  before,  and  without  more  ado  led  the  way,  by 
turning  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  plunged  into  the  thick 
forest  which  skirted  the  mountains  that  here  shelved  steeply  over 
the  narrow  road.  In  a  moment  more,  Rio  Frio  was  deserted,  but 
from  the  lower  road  could  now  be  heard  distinctly  the  measured 
and  rapid  sound  of  an  approaching  party  of  horse. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
teresx's  escape. 

Meanwhile,  as  divined  by  Dusenbury,  the  mule  party  had 
been  overtaken  and  capturi-i.  Padre  Herrata,  after  joining  Han- 
nibal and  hastily  giving  him  orders  to  await  his  mistress  at  the 
Rio  Frio  pass,  was  about  to  follow  his  friends  immediately,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  the  mulatto,  Lucille,  who  begged  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  her  mistress,  leaving  to  Hannibal  the  care  of  the  mules. 

"0,pauvre  mademoiselle .'"  cried  Lucille,  "  what  wc  shall  do  with- 
out one  another  ?  each  will  be  lost.    Let  me  go,  Padre  Herrata." 

"  Truly,  child,  your  place  is  with  your  mistress,"  answered  tho 
good  priest  ;  "  but  you  ride  a  mulo  ;  it  cannot  keep  up  with  tho 
horses." 

"0,  Mon  Dieu  !  what  will  become  of  mo  ?"  cried  the  girl. 

Padre  Herrata  glanced  backward  from  the  height  which  tho 
mules  had  now  reached,  and  beheld  the  pursuing  party  skirting 
the  precipice  beneath,  at  a  pace  which  would  soon  bring  them  up 
the  winding  road.    He  decided  immediately  what  course  to  take. 

"  Dismount,"  said  he,  quickly,  to  the  mulatto,  at  the  same 
time  springing  from  his  own  horse.  "  We  will  exchange  animals. 
Gallop  forward  and  overtake  your  mistress ;  I  will  mount  the 
mule  and  go  on  with  Hannibal.  We  shall  stop  at  the  Rio  Frio 
pass.    Away,  my  girl !" 

Lucille  needed  no  second  command.  In  an  instant  more  tho 
exchange  was  effected,  and  the  mulatto  dashed  down  the  moun- 
tain in  pursuit  of  her  mistress,  whilo  Padre  Herrata,  bestriding 
the  mule,  said  quietly  to  Hannibal : 

"  It  is  doubtless  for  tho  best ;  now  let  us  press  forward  quickly." 

The  negro,  who  cherished  great  respect  for  the  padre,  ranged 
the  mules,  five  in  number,  with  his  two  fellow-attendants  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  thus  disposed,  the  party  diverged  suddenly  from 
the  main  roud,  aud  clattered  swiftly  down  the  more  direct,  but 


rough  and  difficult  road  that  led  to  the  Paso  del  Rio  Frio.  Padre 
Herrata  and  Hannibal  led  the  way,  whilst  the  two  attendants, 
riding  on  either  side,  and  grasping  the  head  of  the  heavily-laden 
pack-mule,  followed  as  fast  as  they  were  able.  Behind  them,  as 
they  descended  the  rocky  pathway,  they  heard  the  noise  of 
horses'  hoofs  suddenly  cease,  and  knew  that  the  pursuing  compa- 
ny had  gained  the  eminence  which  they  had  just  left,  and  wero 
doubtless  halting  to  reconnoitre  ;  that  point,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  affording  an  extended  prospect  over  the  lower  plain. 

Padre  Herrata  knew  that,  if  pursued  vigorously  by  tho  party 
behind,  his  own  had  little  chance  of  escape,  but  he  trusted  to 
reaching  the  Rio  Frio  before  being  overtaken,  in  which  event  ho 
relied  on  being  able  to  elude  immediate  capture,  and  perhaps  to 
rescue  his  friends  entirely,  by  abandoning  the  mules  to  the  two 
females  and  Hannibal,  under  conduct  of  Dusenbury,  and  then  to 
ride  back  upon  the  main  road  with  Vallejo  and  the  mestizoes,  in 
order  to  parley  with  the  enemy  and  thus  give  time  to  the  fugitives 
to  escape.  He  knew  the  Yankee  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  country  around  Puebla,  nnd  trusted  in  his  courage  and  discre- 
tion to  protect  his  charge,  while  himself  and  Vallejo,  being  Span- 
iards, could  not  be  in  danger  of  much  beyond  capture  and  im- 
prisonment, even  if  the  pursuers  should  prove  to  be,  as  he  feared, 
vindictive  personal  enemies. 

But  the  priest,  in  this  calculation,  had  not  thought  of  the  prob- 
ability of  the  lower  and  dangerous  ravine  road  being  taken  by 
those  behind.  Such,  however,  it  became  very  soon  evident  was  tho 
case,  for  hardly  had  the  mules  advanced  a  mile  when  tho  clatter 
of  horses  was  heard  above,  and  Padre  Herrata  at  once  knew  that 
the  mules  and  not  the  horses  would  be  first  overtaken.  At  first, 
this  conviction  was  gratifying  to  the  priest,  promising  as  it  did,  a 
means  of  delaying  their  enemies,  and  thus  affording  better  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  to  Teresa  and  her  escort.  But  he  reflected  im- 
mediately that  the  pack-mule  carried  all  the  personal  apparel  and 
necessaries  of  the  lady,  and  that,  moreover,  as  he  had  appointed 
Rio  Frio  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  it  was  quite  probable  that 
his  friends  might  there  await  his  coming,  which  must  of  course 
result  in  their  capture.  Padre  Herrata  was  almost  in  despair,  for 
he  saw  no  method  of  extrication  from  this  new  danger  ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, the  priest  was  quick  to  resolve  and  prompt  to  execute, 
and  he  seized  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  Hannibal  I"  he  cried,  "  take  the  bridle  of  the  pack-mule  and 
push  forward  on  the  straight  road,  at  your  speed,  till  you  reach 
your  mistress.  Then  say  to  Scnor  Dusenbury  that  we  are  taken, 
and  he  must  escape  as  he  can.    Do  you  understand,  Hannibal  V 

"  Yes,  massa.  I'm  to  'scape  long  wi'  Massa  Dusenbury,  and 
you  is  to  be  cotched." 

"  Away,  then,  and  do  your  best." 

Hannibal  seized  the  baggage  mule's  bridle  and  urged  his  own 
forward  at  its  utmost  speed,  while  Padre  Herrata  addressing  tho 
mestizoes,  bade  them  turn  their  mules  and  follow  him.  Hannibal, 
the  negro,  looked  back  once  and  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  as  his 
late  companions  disappeared  in  a  curve  of  the  ascent,  and  then 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  road  was  rough  and 
uneven,  and  the  shaqj  points  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  caused  even 
the  mules,  sure-footed  as  they  were,  to  hesitate  in  some  portions 
of  the  rugged  way.  But  Hannibal,  intent  on  reaching  his  mis- 
tress, took  note  neither  of  danger  nor  difficulty,  lashing  his  beast 
with  a  short  leathern  thong  which  he  carried,  and  using  various 
inducements  of  voice  and  hand  to  accelerate  the  animal's  motion. 

"  Gorra  !  you  creep,  you  son  of  a  jack,  you  I"  ejaculated  the 
negro.  "  Why  for  you  no  run  like  horse  ?  'Specs  I  gits  off, 
'fore  long — go  alone.  Come  up,  ole  missis — no  time  for  go  to 
sleep  yeah." 

By  dint  of  such  admonitions,  Hannibal  managed  to  infuse  con- 
siderable energy  into  his  long  eared  steeds,  and  they  ascended  and 
descended  the  rocky  paths  with  unabated  celerity,  till  the  pass  of 
Rio  Frio,  with  its  high  walls  of  mountain  on  cither  side,  was  at 
last  reached.  But  to  Hannibal,  unacquainted  with  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  the  little  stream  that  gushed  by  the  road  pre- 
sented no  inducements  to  pause.  His  mistress  and  her  compan- 
ions were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  padre  had  directed  him  to 
push  forward  till  he  reached  them.  Consequently  he  stopped  not 
at  Rio  Frio,  save  for  a  moment  to  breathe  his  mules,  but  plunged 
downward  once  more  and  entered  in  the  narrow  intricacies  of  tho 
pass  beneath. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  when  in  a  very  brief  space  after  Hanni- 
bal's passing  the  stream,  the  horses  of  his  mistress  and  her  party 
reached  the  same  spot,  no  traces  of  the  negro  were  visible.  Tho 
road  was  too  rocky  to  receive  any  indentation  from  the  feet  of 
mules,  so  Dusenbury  and  the  others  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
too  earnest  servant  having  missed  them  ;  and  therefore,  only 
pausing  to  be  sure  they  were  still  pursued,  the  fugitives,  as  we 
have  seen,  departed  from  the  highway  and  plunged  into  the  woody 
defiles  on  the  right  of  the  Rio  Frio. 

The  sun  was  now  declining,  for  the  day  had  worn  6omo  two 
hours  since  the  time  when  our  travellers  had  contemplated  so 
calmly  the  grand  panorama  of  tho  valley  of  Mexico,  outspread 
beneath  their  gaze.  On  the  unsheltered  road,  the  heat  and  glare 
were  still,  it  is  true,  almost  unbearable  ;  but  when,  diverging  from 
the  pass,  our  party  reached  the  velvet  carpet  of  a  succession  of 
secluded  glades,  and  felt  themselves  borne  over  the  grassy  turf, 
without  the  sound  of  a  hoof  upon  its  springy  bed,  and  when, 
coolly  from  its  mountain  oponings,  a  delicious  brcczo  came  to  re- 
fresh both  riders  and  steeds,  the  sudden  transition  seemed  like 
enchantment,  and  tho  woodlands  through  which  they  advanced 
might  have  passed  for  the  borders  of  fairy  regions. 

But  the  green  glades  and  unobstructed  forest  openings  soon 
gave  place  to  difficult  and  devious  paths,  as  the  horses  began  to 
descend  the  mountain  terrace  on  which  they  had  entered  from  the 
highway,  and  became  involved  iu  the  thick  growth  of  under- 
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wood  and  long-reaching  clumps  of  cactus,  interspersed  with  palm 
trees  and  dwarfed  oaks.  The  ground,  too,  grew  uneven  and  dan- 
gerous, sharp  peaks  of  volcanic  fragments  protruded  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  beds  of  lava  lay  scattered  like  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders. 

It  soon  hecame  impossible  to  advance  in  the  saddle,  so  Vallejo 
assisted  Teresa  to  alight,  and  took  charge  of  her  and  the  mulatto, 
whilst  Dusenbury,  with  one  of  his  peculiar  methods  of  invention, 
fastened  the  horses  in  a  single  file  and  led  them  through  the  tan- 
gled woods,  choosing  the  least  difficult  slopes,  and  contriving  al- 
ways to  discover  a  practicable  path  where  none  at  all  appeared  at 
first  sight.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  several  hours,  descending 
the  mountain  sides  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  becoming,  as 
Teresa  thought,  so  entangled  in  the  wilderness  as  to  cause  serious 
alarm  on  her  part,  lest  they  should  be  unable  again  to  discover 
the  highway. 

But  Teresa's  spirit  was  bold  and  she  complained  not,  though 
regretting  the  loss  of  Padre  Herrata  and  her  faithful  servant, 
Hannibal ;  for  she  confided  greatly  in  the  shrewdness  and  resolu- 
tion of  that  strange  fellow-countryman,  whom  Providence  seemed 
to  have  sent  for  her  protection  in  the  hour  of  deepest  affliction. 
Nor  was  the  maiden  insensible  to  the  earnest  and  almost  chival- 
rie  attentions  of  the  youth  Alon/.o,  whose  growing  passion  for 
her  she  could  not  but  perceive.  Young  Vallejo  was  not  one  to 
be  of  light  estimation  iu  a  lady's  eye,  for  ho  possessed  a  large 
share  of  personal  attractions.  His  form  was  graceful,  and  though 
slight,  sinewy  and  compact,  his  manner  was  courteous  and  noble, 
and  his  face,  generally  pale,  but  now  flushed  with  his  exertions 
and  with  the  happiness  of  being  near  and  of  service  to  her  he 
loved,  was  indeed  very  handsome.  Many  a  young  lady  would 
travel  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
pany of  a  cavalier  like  Vallejo. 

But  that  is  not  asserting  that  any  young  lady  would  have  com- 
plained less  than  did  Teresa  of  the  hardships  of  their  route — of 
the  brambles  and  rough  cactus  that  tore  her  garments— of  the 
flinty  soil  which  wounded  her  delicate  feet,  albeit  the  supporting 
arm  of  Alonzo  lifted  her  lightly  over  the  most  difficult  places. 
Teresa  suffered,  smiled  at  each  obstacle  surmounted,  for  she  had 
thus  far  escaped  what  all  dreaded  the  most,  the  unscrupulous  pur- 
suers who  had  been  so  near  overtaking  them. 

At  last  the  yellow  sunbeams  began  to  slant  through  the  foliage 
and  fell  in  bars  across  their  pathway,  and  soon,  much  to  their 
joy,  the  thorny  and  rugged  ground  began  to  disappear,  and  wide 
breaks  of  level  sward  appeared  before  them  through  the  less  inter- 
woven trees.  They  were  evidently  approaching  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  for  the  foliage  appeared  greener  and  the  barren  cactus  less 
frequent  in  their  way.    Presently  they  reached  an  opening  in  the 


woods  which  suddenly  ushered  them  into  a  small  level  space  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  so  sequestered  and  beautiful  that  its  first  view 
caused  them  to  forget  at  once  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  their 
long  march  through  the  wild. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  spot  where  the  wearied  pedestrians  now 
halted,  and  the  horses,  equally  overtasked,  appeared  to  recognize 
it  as  a  place  of  repose.  Duscnbury,  without  speaking,  proceeded 
to  unbuckle  the  trappings  and  remove  the  saddles  from  the 
animals,  allowing  them  to  crop  the  rich  grass  which  invited  them 
to  a  repast,  and  then,  quietly  turning  to  his  companions,  addressed 
them  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable. 

"  My  friends,  we've  had  consid'ble  of  an  Ingen  trail  this  arter- 
noon.  My  'pinion  is  now  that  we've  got  about  as  far  as  sun- 
down, and  a  leetle  out  of  them  yaller  skins'  calk'lations." 

"  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now  V  asked  Teresa,  of  her 
countryman. 

"  Wall,  I  guess  we're  'bout  tired  enough  to  enjoy  a  good 
night's  rest  'fore  we  tackle  up  again,"  replied  the  indomitable 
Yankee. 

"  What !  remain  here  V 

"  Wall,  now,  I  rayther  think  we  might  look  furdcr  and  fare  a 
sight  wuss,  Miss  Teresa.  This  ere  spot's  intended  by  natur'  for 
a  campin' down-place,  and  I  cal'late  Squire  Vallejo  and  myself 
can  fix  up  a  wigwam  for  you  that  Pocahontas  might  ha'  been 
proud  of.    Look  here,  squire,  don't  you  say  so  V 

"  I  have  all  confidence  in  Senor  Dusenbury's  judgment,"  re- 
marked Vallejo,  "  and  shall  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  whatever 
arrangement  he  proposes  to  make." 

"  And  we'll  make  a  queen's  palace  for  the  senora,  now  I  tell 
ye,"  rejoined  Duscnbury.  "  But  in  the  fust  place,  before  the  sun 
goes  down,  I  want  to  show  you  about  where  we  are.  Jest  look 
up  there." 

The  Vankee  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  through  an  opening  iu  the 
upper  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  and  Alonzo's  and  Tere- 
sa's glance  anxiously  followed  the  motion.  Gazing  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  they  could  see  nothing  above  them  but  a  succession 
of  steep  and  shelving  precipices. 

"  Now,  jes'  look  as  sharp  as  possible,"  cried  Duscnbury. 
"  Look  up  Blantendicnlar  to  that  mountain  top,  and  sight  that  ere 
white  spot,  lookin'  like  a  tarnal  great  cro'-nest.  Well,  now  I  tell 
ye,  that's  the  'dentical  ridge  where  we  stood  this  artcrnoon  when 
those  yaller  skins  come  in  sight  on  full  chase." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  Vallejo.  "  We  cannot  have  descended 
from  such  a  height." 

"  Fac' !"  replied  Duscnbury.  "  We've  come  down  nothin' 
short  o'  two  thousand  feet,  an'  travelled  mor'n  fifteen  miles  since 
we  stood  on  that  ere  cro'-nest.  Now,  you  sec  the  great  national 
road  leads  down  the  sides  o'  the  mounting  about  ten  miles  away 
from  where  we  are  now,  and  winds  round  the  foot  hills  till  it 
reaches  Puehla.  We're  about  thirty  miles  from  Puebla  by  my 
rcckonin',  and  about  ten  miles  from  a  place  where  Miss  Tcrc6a  '11 
be  as  safe  as  if  she  was  at  home." 

Teresa  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Yankee,  ns  he  uttered  these 
last  words,  but  Dusenbury  only  replied  : 


"  There's  a  friend  o'  mine  hereabouts  that'll  take  care  on  us,  I 
guess,"  and  then  proceeded  to  the  saddles  which  he  had  removed 
from  the  horses  when  they  first  arrived. 

"  I  reckon  a  bite  o'  soincthin'  wouldn't  hurt  us,  nuthcr,"  remark- 
ed the  North  American,  as,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  drew  from  his  own  saddle-bags  several  articles  which  his 
shrewd  forethought  had  provided.  "  Here's  some  tigs,  and  here's 
a  box  o'  sardines,  and  here's  a  flask  o'  real  super  wine,  an'  no 
mistake.  Miss  Teresa,  do  you  like  sugar  tamarinds  and  pound- 
cake ?  Here  they  are — any  quantity  ;  an'  I  reckon,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  cool  water  from  that  brook  1  hear  runnin'  not  far 
off,  we'll  manage  to  make  out  famously — but  lor  sakes  !  Senor 
Vallejo,  we've  forgot  our  wigwam.  Here,  Lucille,  you  fix  up  the 
tea-things,  and  the  squire  and  I  '11  draw  wood.    Come,  senor." 

Vallejo  followed  at  once,  whilst  Teresa  cast  a  grateful  glance 
at  Dusenbury,  which  the  lover  would  fain  have  received  himself. 
In  a  few  moments,  penetrating  the  surrounding  grove,  the  Yan- 
kee, with  the  assistance  of  a  huge  jack-knife,  contrived  to  collect 
together  a  mass  of  green  boughs  and  parasitic  foliage,  with  which, 
loading  themselves  to  their  utmost  capacity,  the  two  returned  to 
the  camp.  Then,  while  the  girl,  Lucille,  assisted  her  mistress  to 
prepare  their  repast,  Duscnbury  and  Vallejo  erected  between  four 
beautiful  trees,  a  little  arbor  which,  indeed,  Pocahontas  might 
have  been  pleased  with.  Crossing  and  interlocking  the  thick 
branches  in  an  impervious  roof,  supported  by  the  enclosing  trees, 
they  wove  the  long,  vinous  undergrowth  beneath  it,  and  disposed 
the  sides,  like  drapery,  iu  festoons  and  looped  tendrils.  A  quan- 
tity of  variegated  mountain  flowers,  rich  with  perfume,  were 
tastefully  scattered  on  roof  and  sides,  and  beneath  all  was  the 
velvet  carpet  of  nature,  soft  as  a  downy  couch.  Altogether  it 
was  such  a  bower  as  astonished  and  delighted  the  young  maiden 
for  whose  shelter  it  had  been  created,  and  Duscnbury  was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments  for  his  skill,  from  both  Teresa  and 
Alonzo,  whilst  Lucille,  the  mulatto,  began  to  consider  the  Yankee 
as  master  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  horse  menage  and  wood-craft. 

At  length  all  was  completed,  and  the  supper,  spread  upon  the 
sweet  grass,  was  discussed  with  an  appetite  by  all  concerned. 
Then,  after  securing  the  horses  and  making  a  general  observation 
of  the  camp,  Dusenbury  escorted  Teresa  to  her  l>ower,  where, 
with  Lucille,  she  retired  for  the  night ;  and  then,  reclining  with 
Vallejo  on  the  sward,  the  two  friends  soon  became  immersed  in 
the  aromatic  smoke  of  a  brace  of  fine  cigars  which  the  Yankee's 
saddle-bags  opportunely  produced.  The  night  was  passed  wake- 
fully  by  both,  save  a  short  alternate  nap  which  refreshed  Vallejo 
toward  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to 
tremble  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  Dusenbury  was  up, 
with  horses  saddled  and  bridled,  ready  for  the  road. 

Teresa  emerged  from  her  umbrageous  tent  rosy  and  beautiful 
as  the  morning  itself,  and  Alonzo,  who  advanced  to  meet  her,  was 
delighted  to  learn  how  calmly  the  night  had  passed  over  her  in- 
nocent repose.  He  had  already,  like  a  true  cavalier,  arranged 
everything  for  the  travelling  comfort  of  his  young  mistress,  and 
she  had  nought  to  do  but  mount  and  ride.  But  Dusenbury  had 
yet  another  provident  preparation — mi  dejeuner  sans  fourchettes. 
A  draught  of  sparkling  water  brought  from  the  running  stream 
near  by  in  a  mysterious-looking  goblet,  that  had  emanated,  like 
everything  else,  from  the  Yankee's  saddle-bags — some  dates  and 
tamarind  conserve,  and  delicious  white  crackers  tempted  the  appe- 
tite of  Teresa,  and  added  to  the  wonder  expressed  by  Lucille  in 
Dusenbury's  marvellous  goblet,  after  which  the  gentlemen,  taking 
each  a  sip  of  wine  from  the  flask,  put  foot  in  saddle  and  led  the 
way  from  their  pleasant  place  of  sojourn.  Teresa  cast  one  more 
look  backward  at  the  little  bower  which  had  been  her  sylvan  dor- 
mitory, of  which  occasional  glimpses  could  be  caught  through 
the  woody  gaps  as  they  rode  on  ;  and  Alonzo,  on  his  part,  sighed 
to  think  that  such  romantic  wanderings  must  be  ended,  and  that 
he  could  not  forever  guard  the  bower  of  his  slumbering  lady. 

The  mellow  atmosphere  of  moni,  the  cool  breeze,  and  fragrant 
perfume  arising  from  the  wooded  plain  where  all  the  freshness  of 
springtime  diffused  itself  around,  combined  to  render  pleasant 
the  early  expedition  of  our  travellers.  Dusenbury  recounted  va- 
rious adventures  of  which  the  scene  reminded  him,  for  he  was 
familiar  with  much  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  Teresa  listen- 
ed, with  a  rich  color  mounting  in  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  her 
breast  almost  relieved  of  the  weight  which  had  oppressed  it  before 
leaving  Mexico.  At  times  a  pang  would  cross  her  heart,  as  the 
memory  of  her  brother,  and  the  thought  that  he  should  have 
shared  with  her  the  present  journey,  became  present  to  her  mind  ; 
but  she  endeavored  with  all  her  resolution  to  gather  resignation 
and  hope  in  the  future. 

And  Alonzo  Vallejo — how  enjoyed  he  that  delightful  ride 
through  the  cool  glades  and  along  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  and 
over  broad  terraces  of  emerald  turf,  from  which  the  eye  could 
look  far  down  upon  broad  fields,  and  rolling  hills,  and  lakes  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sunbeams  !  Ah,  he  was  a  lover,  and  beside 
him  was  the  dear  one  of  his  soul — no  need  of  asking  more. 

At  length,  emerging  from  the  sheltered  mountain  declivities, 
through  which  they  had  journeyed  for  some  hours,  the  party  en- 
tered once  more  a  well-beaten  path  which  Duscnbury  knew  con- 
ducted to  the  great  national  road  from  Mexico  to  Puebla  de  los 
Angclos.  On  cither  side  of  the  sequestered  way  appeared  the 
first  signs  of  husbandry  that  they  had  encountered  since  leaving 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  mountain  range  which 
they  had  traversed.  Above,  on  their  route,  both  on  the  highway 
and  iu  their  perilous  descent  through  the  wilds,  no  vegetation  but 
that  of  nature's  rank  distribution  had  met  their  observation.  But 
now  they  were  greeted  with  the  view  of  wide  fields  wherein  were 
springing  all  the  varieties  of  grain  which  flourish  in  this  luxuriant 
portion  of  Mexico.  Dusenbury's  well-pleased  eye  recognized  on 
all  sides  the  familiar  products  of  his  native  northern  clime — the 


tender  blades  of  wheat  emc-ging  from  the  generous  soil,  with  the 
more  rugged  leaves  of  corn  and  barley,  and  here  and  there,  as  in 
his  own  New  England,  the  blossoming  apple  trees,  whose  perfume 
came  to  his  senses  like  a  breath  from  his  childhood's  home.  Per- 
haps Teresa  was  deceived — but  as  she  looked  at  the  silent  Yan- 
kee's countenance,  she  thought  a  tear  had  gathered  in  his  eye,  and 
that  a  soft  shade  was  passing  over  his  shrewd  features.  But 
Dusenbury  immediately  afterwards  commenced  to  whistle  vigor- 
ously the  celebrated  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia." 

At  a  turning  of  the  path,  the  white  walls  of  a  mansion,  almost 
embowered  in  woods,  and  crowning  a  small  eminence  at  their  left, 
attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  Teresa  and  Alonzo.  It  was 
evidently  the  abode  of  refinement,  perhaps  of  luxury,  for  as  the 
travellers  looked  upward  through  the  well  trimmed  trees,  they 
could  catch  glimpses  of  sparkling  fountains,  whose  hilling  drip 
fell  sweetly  on  the  air,  and  of  statues  gleaming  amid  the  green 
like  wood-nymphs  startled  from  their  chosen  domain. 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  hacienda  I"  cried  Vallejo,  gazing  admir- 
ingly upon  the  house,  which  appeared  more  fully  in  view,  with  its 
balconies  commanding  the  terrace  immediately  above  them,  their 
jalousied  casements  overrun  with  clinging  woodbine,  honey- 
suckles and  clematis,  whilst  roses  crowned  the  porch  and  almost 
hid  the  open  door. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  lovely !"  responded  Teresa,  with  a  sigh. 
Perhaps,  with  woman's  feelings,  she  pictured  love  as  making  ol 
such  a  spot  its  sweet  abiding-place. 

"  Wall,  I  reckon  we'll  put  up  there,"  said  the  Yankee,  quietly. 
"  I'm  nation  sure  we'll  get  a  good  breakfast  and  a  raal  welcome, 
or  my  name  aint  Jake  Dusenbury." 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  led  the  way 
from  the  outer  road  through  a  green  lane,  which,  winding  around 
the  base  of  a  beautiful  slope,  conducted  to  the  mansion.  The 
rest  followed  in  silence,  for  they  were  well  aware  that  Duscnbury 
chose  his  own  methods  of  proceeding,  and  invariably,  as  had  been 
their  experience  thus  far,  for  the  best. 

On  either  side  of  the  lane  which  they  traversed  were  clumps  of 
evergreen,  interspersed  with  flowers  of  different  hues,  all  exhaling 
the  most  delicious  aroma.  Extending  backward,  beyond  the 
house,  they  could  behold  wide  orchards,  thick  with  blossoms, 
and  fields  rich  with  newly- springing  grain.  Around  the  cottage, 
or  hacienda,  was  a  wide  piazza,  surmounted  by  a  balcony,  with 
oriel  windows,  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  lower  vale.  The 
piazza,  like  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  was  covered  with  vines  and 
flowers,  and  through  the  windows  opening  upon  it,  Teresa's  quick 
glance  could  detect  many  lovely  ornaments,  sure  token  of  the 
presence  of  a  woman  of  taste  and  feeling. 

But  she  had  little  time  for  extended  notice,  as  they  had  now 
reached  the  rose-crowned  door,  and  Dusenbury,  dismounting, 
gave  his  hand  gallantly  to  his  fair  charge.  At  the  same  moment 
two  figures  appeared  upon  the  piazza,  apparently  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  hacienda. 

"  Don  Lorenzo — I  s'posc  you  don't  forgit  an  old  friend,"  was 
the  salutation  of  Jake  Dusenbury,  as  a  young  and  noble-looking 
gentleman  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"Senor  Dusenbury — welcome — a  thousand  welcomes !"  cried 
the  other,  warmly  clasping  the  Yankee's  hand.  "  How  happy 
your  arrival  will  make  us  all.  And  your  friends  '."  he  continued, 
glancing  with  a  frank  smile  toward  Alonzo  and  Teresa. 

"  We  shall  all  be  acquainted  in  double  quick  time,  I  reckon," 
cried  Duscnbury,  proceeding  to  introduce  his  companions  to  the 
master,  who,  in  turn,  presented  them  to  his  lady,  a  beautiful 
creature,  just  in  the  flush  of  womanly  beauty. 

Teresa,  as  she  found  herself  tenderly  embraced  by  the  warm- 
hearted Mexican  wife,  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  could  sympathize  with  her  situation,  and  almost  unconsciously 
the  lips  of  the  two  young  women  met  in  a  mutual  kiss.  The 
husband's  glance  rested  approvingly  upon  his  wife,  and  Alonzo 
cast  a  look  of  gratitude  toward  Dusenbury.  But  the  Yankee  was 
engaged  in  close  confab  with  Don  Lorenzo,  and  apparently  no- 
ticed not  the  excellent  terms  on  which  his  new  and  old  friends 
were  proceeding.  Nevertheless,  there  was  meaning  in  the  remark 
which  Vallejo  fancied  he  overheard  him  utter: 

"  Senor  Lorenzo — if  you  an'  Senora  Inez  aint  matched,  there 
aint  no  snakes,  now  I  tell  ye.  It  jes'  warms  up  my  heart  to  look 
at  you  smilin'  so  happy  like.    God  bless  both  on  ye." 

And  Lorenzo  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  his  two  guests,  whilst 
Teresa,  arm-in-arm  with  the  gentle  Inez,  and  followed  by  the 
wondering  Lucille,  entered  the  peaceful  hacienda. 

[to  he  continued.] 


MODER3I  St'IEXCE-WHERE  WILL  IT  STOP  ! 

Almost  everything  under  the  sun  has  received  the  benefit  ot 
scientific  study  and  researches,  and  now  babies  are  to  be  taken  in 
hand  and  a  great  improvement  is  to  be  effected.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed, by  science  to  increase  the  size  of  the  human  race,  by  re- 
moving, from  its  infant  growth,  the  pressure  of  atmosphere  which 
constrains  and  represses  it.  The  idea  arose  from  a  successful  ex- 
periment at  enlarging  violets  by  placing  them  in  balloons  to  be 
lifted  where  they  might  blossom  in  thinner  air.  A  horticulturist 
of  the  suburbs  of  Versailles,  in  studying  the  physiology  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  conceived  that  the  smallness  of  certain  plants 
— the  violet,  for  example — was  owing  to  an  atmospheric  pressure 
too  great  for  their  delicate  organs.  Having  fixed  this  idea  in  his 
mind,  the  florist  conceived  the  notion  of  putting  his  idea  into 
practice.  Providing  himself  with  a  small  balloon,  rendered  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  gas,  he  launched  it  into 
the  air,  having  attached  to  it  a  silken  cord  twelve  hundred  metres 
long.  Instead  of  a  car,  the  balloon  sustained  a  flower  pot  of 
Parma  violets.  This  experiment  has  been  going  on  about  two 
months  with  the  most  wonderful  result,  in  the  shape  of  violets  as 
large  as  Bengal  roses.  Balloons  for  amplifying  the  infant  violets 
of  our  own  compressed  race,  were  the  natural  and  immediate  sug- 
gestion. We  have  not  yet  heard  the  particulars  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, however. — N.  Y.  Erenina  Post. 
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SCENES  IN  ABYSSINIA. 
Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  the 
African  continent.    It  is  about  770  miles  long  and  550  broad, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Scnnaar,  south  and  west  by  Sennaar, 
Kordofan,  and  regions  but  little  known  to  us,  and  east  by  the 
Red  Sea.    The  inhabitants,  numbering  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lions, are  mostly  of  Arabian  extraction,  but  mixed  with  Jews, 
Turks  and  negroes.    This  kingdom  was  embraced  in  that 
portion  of  Africa  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethi- 
opia, though  the  limits  of  Ethiopia  were  vague,  and  even  part 
of  Asia  was  included  under  the  title.    There  were  two  king- 
doms of  Ethiopia  known  to  the  ancients.     The  first  was  Me- 
roe  or  the  Peninsula,  and  supposed  by  the  earliest  writers  to 
be  an  island  formed  by  the  successive  union  of  the  Nile  with 
the  Astaboras  and  Astapus  (Blue  River  and  Taeazze).  The 
traveller  Bruce  noted  some  vast  ruins  near  Chendi,  in  Sen- 
naar, which  he  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  capital  ot 
Meroe.    The  other  kingdom,  the  existence  of  whiel;  was  un- 
known to  the  earliest  writers,  was  that  of  Axumitre,  situated 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupying  part  of  the  Abyssinian  prov- 
ince of  Tigre.    There  are  still  remains,  though  decayed,  ot 
the  ancient  capital,  Axura.    Adulis,  its  principal  seaport,  was 
a  place  of  great  trade,  and  through  this  channel  the  finest 
ivory  then  known  found  its  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  natives  of  Abyssinia  con- 
tend that  their  country  was  the  Scriptural  Sheba,  whose  queen 
visited  King  Solomon  in  the  height  ol  his  glory.    They  also 
assert  that  it#vas  converted  to  Judaisn'  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.    The  nation  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  it  still  professes,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  many  Mosaic  rites  are  still  observed  among  them. 
The  seventh  day  is  their  Sabbath,  and  their  altars  have  the  form 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.    Their  dogmas  are  those  of  the  Mon- 
ophysitcs,  the  members  of  a  party,  who,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage adopted  in  the  5th  century,  hold  that  there  is  but  one  na- 
ture in  Christ ;  that  is,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  so 
blended  as  to  form  but  one  nature  without  any  change,  confusion 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.    The  Abyssinians  make  use  of  the 
Bible  in  their  church  service,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books 
in  the  Tigre'  or  Ghcez  tongue,  their  literary  language.    They  ob- 
serve the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Greek  church,  and  baptism  and 
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sive.  They  devour  the  raw  and  quivering  flesh  ot  cattle  while  the 
animals  from  which  it  has  been  cut,  are  roaring  with  pain:  they 
disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  unburicJ  bod- 
ies of  their  friends  become  the  food  of  dogs  and  hyenas.  A  con- 
stant condition  of  civil  war  may  serve  to  account  for  this  degra- 
dation and  demoralization  ;  the  rulers  arc  despotic  in  church  and 
state,  and  condemn  their  subjects  to  death  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  their  will.  Vet  this  people  arc  liberally  treated  by  nature. 
The  climate  is  good,  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  rich. 
Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  Abyssinia,  and  salt,  a  most  valuable 


the  small  seaport  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  whence  rece 
travellers  to  Shoa  have  started.    (The  scenery  at  Shoa  is  de- 
picted in  the  sketch  of  a  stone  mill  in  the  last  engraving). 
The  bay  of  Tajourah  deeply  indents  the  coast  in'a  long  funnel 
shape.    In  a  line  with  its  contracted  extremity,  not  more 
than  six  miles  distant,  lies  the  celebrated  salt  lake  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  portion  .of  the  sea,  separated  from  the 
bay  by  some  violent  volcanic  convulsion,  which  has  thrown  up 
the  intervening  rocks  of  cellular  and  compact  lava ;  a  charac- 
ter suitable  to  an  occurrence  of  such  nature.    The  whole 
neighborhood  exhibits  a  black  and  barren  surface  of  the  once 
molten  streams  of  rock,  and  presents  to  the  eye  one  vast 
scene  of  desolation  and  gloom.    At  the  bottom  of  this  valley 
of  stones  is  a  large  lake  su -rounded  by  a  wide  circuit  of  pure 
crystallized  salt,  the  glittering  whiteness  of  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  hue  of  the  black  or  dun  red  shores,  and  con- 
nects, by  its  natural  properties,  additional  ideas  of  sorrow  and 
bitterness  with  the  locality  over  which  the  weary  and  thirsty 
traveller  is  journeying.    Like  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  level  of  this  lake  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation  to  be- 
low that  of  the  neighboring  sea.     Dr.  Beke,  during  his  jour- 
ney, determined  this,  and  his  observations  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Lieut.  Barker  and  Mr.  Kirk,  on  their  visit  in 
1841.    These  gentlemen  found  it  to  be  from  four  to  rive  hun- 
dred feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Bay  of  Tajourah.  The 
water  is  intensely  brackish  and  has  an  irritating  effect  upon 
the  skin.    Besides,  the  large  beds  of  salt,  which  extend  from 
the  edge  of  the  fluid  some  hundred  yards  to  the  former  con- 
fines of  the  lake,  prove  the  great  diminution  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  would  be  considerably  greater  but  for  moun- 
tain torrents  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  return  some  compen- 
sating quantity  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  hot  sun  of  a  tropi- 
cal country  during  the  other  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  One 
of  these  streams  contains  water  all  the  year  round  in  detached 
pools,  or  it  may  be  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  and  the  beds  of  all  the  others,  by  a  scanty  vegetation  of 
dry  senna  shrubs  and  dwarf  mimosa  trees,  present  some  indica- 
tions of  moisture  retained.    From  the  borders  of  Lake  Assal  the 
natives  collect  vast  quantities  of  salt,  which  they  convey  into  the 
interior,  the  country  of  Abyssinia  being  deficient  of  any  home 
source  of  supply.    So  valuable  indeed  is  that  commodity  there, 
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the  cucharist  are  administered  according  to  its  ritual.  In  the 
latter  rite,  however,  a  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of  persons  of 
rank,  who  receive  the  largest  pieces  of  the  consecrated  bread.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  this  rite  until  he  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  for  it  is  a  part  of  their  belief  that  no  one  is  accountable  for 
sins  committed  prior  to  that  age,  and  that  all  who  die  before  at- 
taining that  age  are  sure  of  attaining  salvation.  The  churches  of 
this  singular  people  arc  small  and  conical,  sianding  upon  hills  in 
the  midst  of  cedar  groves  and  in  the  vicinity  of  running  water. 
The  churches  arc  adorned  with  pictures  like  ihose  of  the  Greeks 
and  Russians.  Like  the  Mahomedans  they 
leave  their  shoes  at  the  door  when  entering  a 
church,  and  remain  standing  throughout  the 
service.  The  service  resembles  that  of  the 
Greek  church  and  consists  of  alternate  prayers 
and  Scripture  readings.  The  clergy  arc  gener- 
ally very  ignorant.  Celibacy  is  not  enjoined 
on  them,  and  they  usually  marry.  The  abuna 
(our  father),  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church, 
is  usually  selected  from  the  Coptic  priests. 
The  kamosats,  or  chief  priests  of  the  secular 
clergy,  the  theologians  and  monks,  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  abuna.  The  monks  and 
nuns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
makes  profession  of  chastity.  Abyssinia  is 
now  divided  into  three  states,  but  when  for- 
merly united,  was  ruled  by  a  monarch  called 
the  negus,  or  nagush.  In  the  10th  century  an 
attempt  was  made,  with  partial  success,  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship 
into  Abyssinia,  but  in  1632,  the  negus  Basili- 
das  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  ot  his 
people,  banished  the  Roman  Catholic  monks, 
and  ordered  the  Jesuits  who  remained  to  be 
hanged.  There  is  an  independent  Jewish  gov- 
ernment in  the  western  part  of  Abyssinia, 
called  Falasjan,  the  people  styling  themselves 
Falashas,  which  means  exiles.  Bruce,  Salt, 
and  later  travellers,  describe  the  customs  of  the 
Abyssinians  as  extremely  savage  and  rrpul- 


articlc  in  Africa,  is  one  of  its  natural  productions.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  our  illustrations,  engraved  from  the  sketches  of  a 
modern  Abyssinian  traveller.  Our  first  engraving  is  a  correct 
representation  of  an  Abyssinian  house.  It  is  very  simple  in  its 
construction,  consisting  of  two  circular  walls  of  wattled  sticks, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  about  the 
same  number  of  feet ;  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  conical  roof  or 
thatch.  The  largest  of  the  three  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  scenery  in  Abyssinia.  It  represents  Lake 
Assal,  which  is  situated  about  three  days'  'oumey  from  Tajourah, 
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that  little  bricks  of  it,  a  span  long  and  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
constitute  the  only  currency  that  can  be  called  national  ;  and  how 
much  salt  a  man  is  worth,  or  whether  he  is  not  worth  it  at  all,  is 
a  definite  standard  of  respectability  well  understood  by  those  who 
are  situated  like  the  Abyssinians.  The  Dankali,  or  natives  of 
Adal,  in  which  country  Lake  Assal  is  situated,  are  in  the  most 
degraded  political  and  social  condition  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  are  not  savages — they  are  demons  ;  and  the  character  of 
their  country,  a  desert  of  stones  and  fire,  has  imposed  a  corre- 
sponding nature  upon  the  devoted  race  who  have  descended  from 
the  once  highly  favored  nation  that  here  filled 
to  overflowing  the  cup  of  rebellion  against 
Heaven,  and  has  thus  been  punished.  What 
a  moral  lesson  might  not  the  traveller  draw 
from  the  evidences  presented  to  his  eyes  in 
this  situation  of  the  very  recent  alternation  of 
present  misery  with  a  state  of  former  abun- 
dance. L  true  millstones,  more  than  half  a 
ton  in  weight  are  found  in  pieces,  strewed 
along  the  whole  beach  of  Tajourah,  brought 
down  by  the  annual  torrents  from  the  alluvial 
strata  behind  the  town,  now  covered  with  beds 
of  lava  several  feet  thick.  The  presence  of 
these  millstones  can  only  be  accounted  lor  by 
supposing  them  the  work  of  times  when  the 
surrounding  country  supplied  both  olives  and 
grain,  and  :i  populous  agricultural  and  peace- 
fill  people  cultivated  the  soil.  No  means  exist 
by  which  to  form  any  proSable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  people  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Salt 
could  obtain  no  ace  urate  information  on  the 
subject.  If  the  country  were  tranquil,  it  could 
hardly  fail,  owing  to  the  great  fruitfulncss  of 
the  soil  anil  the  general  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, to  be  exceedingly  populous  ;  but  the  an- 
archy and  civil  war  in  whieh  it  is  constantly 
involved  more  than  neutralize  these  advantages, 
and  keep  the  population  far  below  its  natural 
level.  Its  total  amemm  is  estimated  in  the 
Weimar  Almanac  at  4,500,000. 
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[Written  for  Billou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CHILD  AND  THE  RAINBOW. 

BT    GEO  ROE    W.  BDSOAT. 

The  burning  pun  poured  down  Its  rays 

On  fainting  flower*; 
The  bflMljJ  sky  was  all  ablaze; 

No  breeze,  no  showers. 
The  bobolink,  with  open  beak 

And  drooping  wing, 
lurched  on  a  weed,  was  faint  and  weak, 

And  could  not  ring. 

The  sheep  were  panting  in  the  shade, 

The  swine  in  mire  ; 
And  the  fair  earth  began  to  fade 

Beneath  the  fire. 
While  tender  plants  from  bursting  seed 

Died  "ncath  the  crust 
Of  iron  earth,  like  noble  deed* 

Lost  in  the  dust. 

When  from  behind  the  eastern  hills, 

Like  sails  at  Pea, 
Pun  clouds  arose,  and  thunder  thrills 

Made  melody ; 
Then  precious  drops  camp  pattering  down 

In  grateful  showers, 
And  summer  washed  her  dusty  gown 

Of  weeds  and  flowers. 

The  modest  rose  held  up  it*  face, 

The  daisy  smiled. 
The  meadow-lark  sang  songs  of  grace, 

The  wondering  child 
Looked  at  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

Called  iu  the  road, 
Good  children  travel  when  they  die, 

And  go  to  God. 

It  saw  11  footsteps  of  angels  "  there, 

And  wings  of  white; 
It  longed  to  climb  the  radiant  stair, 

And  take  Its  flight 
Up  from  the  azure  arch  above, 

Where  rainbows  end, 
To  thrones  where  angels  reign  in  love, 

At  God  s  right  hand. 


[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 

SIMON  HUGGINS'S  NOTE  IN  BANK. 

BY  F.  CLINTON'  HAUKINGTOX. 

"  Then  I  must  have  dreamed  it!"  This  mi  Mr.  Simon  Hog- 
gins'! usual  exclamation  and  explanation  when  anything  transpired 
for  which  he  could  not  clearly  account.    "  Was  it  not  so,  wife  ?" 

"No,  never,  Mr.  Hoggins.  Aunt  Sarah  has  not  been  in  the 
city  within  a  year." 

"  Then  I  must  have  dreamed  it.  But  certainly  it  must  have 
hecn  so,  Jane.  I  recollect  distinctly  when  she  drove  up  to  the 
door.  It  was  in  a  four  horse  hack,  the  four  horses  all  a-tandem, 
one  harnessed  before  the  other.  I  distinctly  recollect  my  surprise 
at  seeing  her  come  in  such  a  way,  and  with  so  many  horses,  so  I 
can't  he  deceived.  The  hack,  I  clearly  rememher,  had  a  coat  of 
arms  on  the  panel :  it  was  a  rjueer  coat  of  arms.  I  rememher  it 
distinctly.  I  could  draw  it  with  pen  and  ink.  It  was  a  shield — 
an  oval  shield — with  a  devil  rampant  climbing  up  one  side,  with  a 
forked  tail,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  American  eagle,  with  a 
human  head  that  looked  like  President  Pierce.  I  can't  be  mis- 
taken I" 

"  Yet  you  are,  Mr.  Huggins.  No  such  carriage  ever  stopped  at 
the  door." 

"  But  I  can  set  Aunt  Sarah  getting  out  of  it.  /helped  her  out. 
I  rememher  she  had  a  live  lobster  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  baby, 
that  seemed  to  have  wings  on  its  naked  heels,  in  the  other." 

"  But  Aunt  Sarah  is  an  old  maid." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  there  was  the  baby  !  I  took  it  from  her,  and 
it  scratched  me  like  a  cat,  and  became  a  fierce  tom-cat  in  my  arms, 
and  I  had  to  let  it  go ;  and  as  for  the  lobster,  it  turned  into  a  red 
reticule.  I  see  it  all  now.  It  was  no  dream.  I  remember  one  of 
the  lobster's  claws  was  broken  off,  and  that  the  cat  had  half  its 
tail  cut  off!" 

"Now,"  said  his  good  wife,  to  her  husband, — "now  you  ought 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  dream." 

"  Dreams  arc  not  real.  Yet  here  all  is  clear.  Why,  I  recollect 
your  aunt  shook  hands  with  me.  She  wore  red  satin  shoes  and  a 
man's  hat :  it  was  a  wide  awake  hat.  I  recollect  that  a  hole  was 
burnt  in  it  by  a  spark,  she  said,  from  the  locomotive,  as  she  came 
down.  Besides,  I  paid  the  hackman  for  her.  The  charge  was  a 
dollar.  I  recollect  paying  it  in  twenty-five  cent  shin-plasters. 
You  know  the  package  I  have  had  laid  by  in  my  desk  for  years  as 
a  curiosity  ;  well,  I  happened  to  have  four  of  them  in  my  left 
hand  vest  pocket.  I  offered  them  to  the  driver,  not  doubting  but 
lie  would  receive  them.  He  took  them  cheerfully,  and  drove  off. 
Besides — " 

"My  dear  husband,  you  have  dreamed  all  about  this." 

"Are  dreams  more  real  than  our  waking  life  ?  I  don't  see  holes 
burned  in  hats  by  locomotive  sparks  down  town.  1  never  notice 
what  hats  people  have  on.    But  here  I  saw  all  so  clear — " 

"  Dreams  are  clearer  sometimes,  Simon,  to  some  folks  than 
reality,  and  I  believe  they  arc  to  you." 

"  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  could  be  no  dream." 

"  I  will  convince  you.  How  many  shin-plasters,  as  you  call 
them,  had  you  in  the  package  in  the  secretary  !" 

"Just  twelve." 

"  Now  go  and  sec  if  four  are  missing." 


Mr.  Huggins  unlocked  his  desk,  counted  the  shin  plasters — 
eight — nine — ten — r'lven — twelve  1 

"  They  are  all  here  1  You  must  be  right,  wife.  Then  I  mill 
have  (In  a  mi  (I  it !" 

One  day,  Mr.  Huggins  returned  from  A.bnny,  where  he  had 
been  for  two  days  on  business ;  for  he  was  a  large  produce  mer- 
chant. Upon  coming  into  the  house,  he  emptied  his  pockets  of 
two  doll  babies,  a  tin  trumpet,  sundry  picture-books,  a  pound  of 
"  mixed  sugar-plums,"  and  from  a  package,  which  he  unfolded, 
presented  to  his  wife  half  a  dozen  worked  baby  caps  and  long 
white  infant  robes  to  match. 

"  Why,  Simon,  what  are  all  these  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amelia 
Hoggins,  who,  in  eleven  years  of  married  life,  had  never  presented 
her  husband  with  any  little  heads  for  babies'  raps,  nor  any  little 
bodies  for  infant  garments,  the  two  being  childless.  "  What  have 
you  brought  home  ?" 

"  Caps,  toys  ami  dresses  for  both  the  children." 

"  Children  ?    What  children,  Mr.  Huggins  i" 

"  Ours,  to  be  sure  I  Here  is  a  little  hat  and  feather  for  little 
Simon,  Jr.,  and  a  wooden  sword,  and  hero  are  caps  and  gowns 
for  little  Jemima.  I  had  to  guess  at  the  size,  but  telling  the  lady 
where  I  bought  'em  that  it  was  eight  months  old  and  Simon  two 
years  and  ten  months,  I  got  exact  fits.  Send  for  them,  and  try 
them  on.  Wiicre  are  the  little  dears  ?"  and  Mr.  Iiuggins's  benevo- 
lent countenance  shone  with  paternal  affection. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Huggins,  you  must  be  either  tipsy  or  you  mean  to 
insult  me.!"  And  his  wife,  who  fondly  enough  loved  her  lord, 
began  to  shed  tears. 

"  Tipsy  ?  You  know  I  am  a  temperance  man.  I  never  take 
anything,  you  are  well  aware.  Why  these  tears  ?  Let  me  see  the 
children,  and  give  them — " 

Here  an  exclamation  between  a  scream  and  a  laugh  appalled 
Mr.  Huggins.  He  believed  his  wife  was  going  into  hysterieks. 
But  she  spoke  distinctly  as  she  waved  him  off. 

"You  have  been  dreaming,  Mr.  Huggins." 

"Dreaming?  Impossible  I  Dreaming  about  my  children? 
Have  we  not  two  living  children — a  girl  and  a  boy  ?  The  girl 
named  Jemima,  christened  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Mulenburg,  at  midnight,  and  the  boy  Simon,  with  blue 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  gash  on  his  temples  he  got  when  ho 
fell  over  the  bathing  machine  down  at  Rockaway  last  summer. 
Tell  me,  is  it  all  a  dream  ?" 

"  It  must  be,  Simon.  I  am  not  so  happy  a  mother,"  she  said, 
sadly.  "  What  a  dreadful  habit  you  have  of  dreaming  and  mix- 
ing up  your  dreams  with  the  scenes  of  the  day!" 

Mr.  Huggins  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brows.  Ho  seemed  to 
painfully  reflect.  He  looked  sad  and  troubled  and  disappointed. 
His  eyes  fell  on  the  toys  and  the  baby-dresses,  and  he  shook  his 
head  heavily. 

"  Well,  Jane,  il  is  all  as  if  it  hail  been  real.  I  must,  however, 
have  dreamed  it.  It  is  a  sad  disappointment.  I  must  have 
dreamed  it  all  on  board  the  steamboat  going  up  the  Hudson  the 
first  night,  on  Tuesday.  It  was  a  dream  of  three  years  in  one 
night.  Why,  I  remember  ten  thousand  incidents  of  it.  I  recol- 
lect when  Simon  cut  his  first  tooth,  and  how  Dr.  came  to 

lance  the  gums  ;  and  it  was  the  night  Jemima  was  born,  when  I 
was  running  after  Dr.  Chcesinan,  that  I  was  chased  and  captured 
by  a  watchman  as  a  thief  running  away,  and  was  taken  to  the 
lot kup  and  kept  there  in  unendurable  agony  till  morning;  and 
while  there,  my  pocket  was  picked  of  some  loose  gold  and  silver!" 

"  All  a  dream,  Simon." 

"  Well,  then,  I  live  in  my  dreams,  and  am  asleep  when  I  am 
awake,"  answered  Mr.  Huggins,  with  a  despairing  look  of  bewil- 
derment. "  Why,  don't  you  recollect  when  Jemima  was  born 
there  was  a  great  earthquake  ?  and  that  there  were  fifty  vessels 
swallowed  up  at  Hellgate  at  once  ?  You  recollect  that,  for  it  was 
in  the  newspapers  I"  he  said,  emphatically. 

"My  dear  Simon,  there  has  been  no  earthquake,  nor  were  any 
vessels  swallowed  up  in  Hellgate.  Mr.  Mallefort  has  exploded 
rocks  there,  and — the  fact  is,  you  bad  best  give  it  all  up.  It  is  all 
a  dream — baby,  earthquake,  lost  vessels  and  all !" 

"  Well !"  sighed  Mr.  Huggins.  Anil  that  is  all  Mr.  Huggins 
said.  He  kicked  the  tin  trumpet  across  the  room,  walked  deter- 
minedly Over  the  picture  books,  grinding  the  features  out  of  the 
visage  of  old  Goody  Two-Shoes,  and  kicking  the  baby's  caps 
hither  and  thither  with  fiery  disappointment.  Mrs.  Huggins,  who 
was  a  pretty,  sensible  and  loveable  woman,  laughed,  and  yet  an 
expression  of  sadness  came  over  her  fine  face. 

"  Poor  Simon  I"  she  said,  as  he  banged  the  street  door  ;  "  what 
a  pity  it  is  he  should  dream  so  distinctly  and  vividly  !  He  don't 
seem  to  know  half  the  time  which  world  is  the  real  one — that  of 
dreams  or  of  day-light." 

This  remark  was  full  of  truth.  Mr.  Huggins,  from  some 
metaphysical  peculiarity,  was  a  vivid  dreamer.  He  did  not  dream 
often, — was  not  an  "everyday  dreamer;"  but  when  he  did  dream, 
he  did  it  so  effectually  that,  for  days  afterwards,  he  was  perplexed 
ami  mystified,  and  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  business  operations. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  affair  of  the  two  babies,  Mr.  Hug- 
gins received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
desiring  him  to  ship  to  him  so  much  wheat,  so  many  casks  of 
hams,  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  butter,  etc. 

This  order  was  accompanied  by  drafts  to  the  amount  of  $9000 
on  New  York  banks.  It  came  in  very  good  time;  for  Mr.  Hug- 
gins had  not  been  so  successful  in  some  recent  speculations  as  he 
hoped  to  have  been,  and  he  had  a  note  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  in  bank  on  the  Saturday  coming,  which  he  was  at  his  wit's 
end  how  to  raise,  as  all  his  available  means  were  in  circulation, 
nnd  could  not  be  recalled.  The  day  he  received  the  letter  from 
Charleston,  he  had  but  six  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  pay  his 
note. 


"  This  is  all  in  good  time,"  ho  said.  "  I  can  borrow  the  other 
thousand,  and  that  will  save  my  credit."  So  the  next  day  he  de- 
posited the  checks,  and  with  his  cash  in  hand  redeemed  his  note . 
The  day  after,  he  sent  his  clerk  to  the  storehouse,  where  he  kept 
j  his  merchandize,  to  ship  the  articles  in  question.  He  even  wen  t 
'  himself  to  see  them  done,  and  went  on  board  the  brig  Cornelia  t  o 
see  that  they  were  properly  stowed.  He  even  walked  with  the 
captain  to  the  custom-house  to  sec  him  get  his  manifest  nnd  full 
clearance.  And  it  being  a  pleasant  day  and  a  fine  air,  he  accept- 
ed the  captain's  invitation  to  go  down  as  far  as  the  Narrows  with 
him,  and  return  on  the  tow-boat.  He  had  a  delightful  passage. 
The  sea  air  invigorated  him  ;  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
j  his  hat  overboard,  which  immediately  sunk.  Upon  the  captain, 
WUO  had  a  wart  on  the  left  eyebrow,  expressing  his  surprise  and 
regret  that  it  sunk  so  soon,  Mr.  Huggins  explained  it,  with  a  sor- 
rowful air,  by  stating  that  it  contained  a  package  of  daguerre- 
otypes he  had  had  taken  that  day  of  his  wife  and  his  four  children, 
— a  family  group  ! 

Mr.  Huggins  was  pleased  with  the  dinner.  To  be  sure,  the 
captain  bad  a  large  number  of  guests,  there  being  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  sea  captains  at  the  table,  and  among  them  Captain 
Paul  Jones.  Mr.  Huggins  was  charmed  with  the  commodore, 
and  on  expressing  his  surprise  to  find  him  alive  nUd  looking  so 
young,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  answer  made  by  the  com- 
modore, that  the  report  of  his  death  was  a  mistake, 

"  People  must  have  dreamed  it,  then,  sir,"  was  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Huggins,  to  which  the  commodore  (whom  Mr.  Huggins 
noticed  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead) 
politely  bowed  acquiescence. 

The  dinner  passed  off  admirably.  "  It  was  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  ilow  of  soul."  Besides  the  twenty-seven  sea  captains, 
Mr.  Huggins  had  the  honor  of  taking  wine  with  eleven  reporters 
of  the  city  papers,  who  had  been  invited  guests  to  do  honor  to  the 
departure  of  the  brig.  At  length,  the  brig  got  outside,  and  Mr. 
Huggins,  shaking  hands  with  the  captain,  whom  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  had  a  huge  wooden  nose  painted  blue,  went  on 
board  the  steam-tug  to  return  to  the  city.  To  his  surprise,  not 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  captains  budged,  all  of  whom  he  now 
perceived  had  taken  blue  wooden  noses  out  of  their  pockets  and 
put  them  on  ;  and  he  was  told  by  one  of  the  eleven  reporters,  who 
wore  a  tall  newspaper  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  cock's  feather  stuck 
in  it,  that  it  was  a  filibuster  expedition,  and  that  it  was  not  going 
to  Charleston  at  all,  and  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  shipping 
on  her ! 

But  Mr.  Huggins,  though  at  first  appalled,  began  to  feel  easy 
at  the  idea  that  he  had  dreamed  she  was  a  filibuster,  and  that,  in 
reality,  she  was  all  he  took  her  to  be. 

"  I  must  have  dreamed  that  this  reporter  told  me  she  is  a  filibus- 
ter," he  said.  "  Why,  there  is  my  friend,  the  captain,  then  there 
are  the  twenty-seven  captains  that  I  dined  with,  all  going  out  to 
meet  their  ships  at  sea ;  why,  to  be  sure,  I  dreamed  that  this  re- 
porter told  me  she  was  a  filibuster!"  So  he  contented  himself, 
nnd  went  back  to  the  city  rejoicing  in  having  shipped  so  good  a 
bill  of  goods,  and  all  paiil  for. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steam-tug  back  at  the  Battery  wharf,  Mr. 
Huggins,  in  stepping  on  shore,  was  shoved  from  the  plank  by  a 
fat  man  with  five  children  in  his  arms,  and  knocked  into  the  wa- 
ter. He  felt  himself  sinking  and  sinking  until  he  touched  bottom. 
He  was  no  swimmer;  so  he  tried  to  walk  out  along  the  bottom. 
But  the  water  rushed  into  his  ears,  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  ho 
soon  felt  himself  strangling.  He  thought  of  his  wife  and  four 
children,  how  they  would  weep  for  him,  and  how  his  business 
would  go  to  ruin,  and  then  he  lost  all  consciousness  for  a  moment 
— but  only  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  in  a  world 
of  light  nnd  glory  ineffable.  Palaces,  cities,  temples,  thrones, 
gardens,  music,  angels,  gorgeous  scenes  every  instant  changing, 
passed  before  his  vision,  or,  rather,  he  passed  through. 

He  was  conducted  to  a  beautiful  houso  that  seemed  to  be  one 
pearl  sprinkled  with  gold.  Here  a  lovely  being,  who,  as  he 
thought,  his  wife  resembled,  gave  him  a  pair  of  purple  wings  and 
a  harp  of  gold.  He  was  then  led  into  a  lovely  garden,  and  made 
acquainted  with  countless  celestial  beings.  They  welcomed  him 
with  songs,  and  invited  him  to  join  their  company.  He  did  so, 
happy  and  at  peace  at  the  idea  that  he  was  iu  heaven  at  last. 

Years  passed  away,  and  cycles  of  years,  and  each  hour  brought 
with  it  a  new  joy.  At  length,  after  many  thousands  of  years,  he 
happened  to  wander  too  far  from  the  realms  of  joy,  and  lost  his 
way.  He  came,  at  last,  to  an  opening,  and  fell  through.  He  fell, 
and  fell,  and  fell — down — down — down,  falling  for  a  thousand 
years,  until  he  saw  the  earth  beneath !  Under  him  was  New  York 
city.  He  recognized  it  readily.  He  began  to  fear  he  would  bo 
killed  by  the  fall ;  but,  fortunately,  he  descended  into  the  water, 
close  to  the  Battery  wharf,  and  disappeared  beneath  the  surface. 
In  a  moment  be  found  himself  grasped  by  a  strong  arm  and  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  dragged  upon  the  plank  from  which 
so  many  thousands  of  years  ago  he  had  fallen.  He  openeel  his 
eyes  and  found  the  people  rubbing  him  anel  pumping  the  water 
out  of  his  stomach.  He  was  soon  restored.  Ho  shortly  got  to 
his  feet,  and  thanking  them,  was  put  into  a  carriage  and  drove 
homeward. 

He  wondered  if  his  wife  nnd  children  were  alive.  It  could  not 
bo.  But,  on  reaching  his  house,  he  found  all  as  he  had  left  it. 
He  entered  the  house,  and  was  met  by  his  wife,  who  expressed  no 
particular  surprise,  receiving  him  as  if  he  had  just  come  up  from 
the  store  after  a  few  hours'  absence.  He  told  her  his  adventures, 
and  kissed  his  four  children,  who  ran  in  to  welcome  him. 

She  assured  him  he  had  been  dreaming  again  about  the  drown- 
ing, and  that  he  was  not  even  wet,  and  could  not  have  fallen  into 
the  water. 

"  Perhaps  so.    I  recollect,  after  the  dinner,  that  I  fell  asleep 
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on  the  tug-boat  coming  up.  I  (Lire  say  I  did  dream ;  but  it  was  a 
pleasant  one.  If  heaven  is  like  that  place,  I  shall  try,  the  rest  of 
my  life,  to  get  there,  wife." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  fortunate  order  from  Charleston,  and  how 
it  had  enabled  him  to  pay  his  note,  with  the  thousand  dollars  he 
had  borrowed  of  Burns,  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  fourth  day  after  Mr.  Huggins  had  received  the  Charleston 
letter  and  drafts,  and  the  day  after  he  had  paid  his  note  so  nicely, 
he  left  with  his  wife  to  go  for  a  week  to  Lebanon  Springs.  Ho 
passed  a  pleasant  time  there,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  improved 
health  and  spirits.  No  notes  to  pay  in  bank,  and  business  pros- 
perous, he  was  a  happy  man,  as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  next,  morning,  he  went  down  to  his  counting-room.  The 
first  thing  ho  saw  on  his  table  was  a  little,  ugly-looking  note  to 
this  purport : 

"Sir, — Your  note  for  $1G,000  was  this  day  protested  for  non- 
payment." 

Mr.  Hugging  looked  appalled.    A  second  note  lay  before  him  : 

"  Sir, — Your  note,  endorsed  by  us,  has  been  protested.  We 
must  express  our  amazement  at  your  neglect.  You  will  plcaso 
take  it  up  and  explain.    Yours,       Kai!bit,  Blabbit  &  Co." 

"  Not  more  amazed  than  I  am  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugging. 

A  third  note  lay  before  him.  It  was  from  a  notary.  While  he 
was  gazing  upon  these  notes,  bewildered,  ho  saw  Burns,  senior, 
come  in. 

"  Now,"  thought  Hugging,  "  here  is  more  trouble.  They  want 
the  thousand  dollars  I  borrowed  of  'tm  to  pay  this  note,  which 
yet  seems  not  to  have  been  paid." 

"  Will  you  sell  me  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  Huggins  V 

"  About  the  thousand  I  borrowed  ?" 

"  Of  us  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  borrowed  no  money  of  us." 

"  I  did,  and  of  you  in  person.  You  gave  mo  your  check  on 
the  Atlantic  Bank." 

"  Never !    Wo  have  no  funds  there." 

"  Then — then — merciful  heavens  !  can  I  have  dreamed  it  ?  Yes, 
— you  shall  have  the  wheat.  Thimpkins  !"  to  his  book-keeper 
and  cashier. 

"Sir?" 

"Did  I  or  did  I  not  receive  a  letter  containing  nine  thousand 
dollars  in  drafts  from  Charleston  !" 
"  Yes,  sir.    Here  it  is." 
Huggins  read  the  letter. 
"  Where  is  the  draft  1" 
"  Here  it  is  in  the  safe,  sir!" 

"  Why,  did  I  not  pay  it  to  the  bank  and  take  up  my  sixteen 
thousand  dollar  note  !" 

"No,  sir.    The  note  is  not,  due  until  to-morrow  1" 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  horror,  what  mean  these  protests  V 

"  Mr.  Huggins  .' — Mister  Huggins  !  Wake  up  !  you  are  dream- 
ing some  horrid  dream  again  !    You  will  lay  on  your  back  so  I" 

Punch — punch — punch  !  then  a  dash  of  water  from  his  wife's 
hand  into  his  face,  and  Mr.  Huggins  woke  up.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes.    It  was  daylight. 

"  Why,  Jane  !  What — what !  Am  I  here  ?  I  thought  I  was 
In  my  counting-room.  I  must  have  been  dreaming  !  What  a  hor- 
rible dream  !    Am  I  not  protested,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  the  one  to  protest.  I  never  heard  such  doings.  Any- 
body would  think  you  were  drowning !" 

"  Well,  thank  Heaven  !  it  is  all  a  dream.  What  day  of  the 
month  is  this  ?" 

"  The  nineteenth." 

"  Then  it  was  only  yesterday  I  got  that  Charleston  letter." 

"  There  it  is,  and  the  draft  in  it,  on  the  bureau,  where  you  put 
it  when  you  came  to  bed." 

"Bless  me,  so  it  is!  What  a  concatenation  of  dreams!  what 
dream  on  dream  I  have  had  !  Then  my  note  is  not  due  till  to- 
morrow. I  have  dreamed  that  right  at  any  rate.  Wife,  have  we 
been  to  Lebanon  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Have  we  any  children  V 
"  What  a  stupid  !    No  I" 

"  Did  I  ship  my  wheat  and  bacon  on  the  Cornelia?" 

"  She  hasn't  got  in  yet,  I  heard  your  clerk  say  yesterday." 

"  That  is  true.  It  has  been  a  dream,  from  beginning  to  end, 
ever  since  I  got  that  letter.  Bless  me  !  I  live  more  with  my  eyes 
shut  than  1  do  with  them  open,  and  transact  more  business  on  my 
back  asleep  than  on  my  foot  awake.    What  shall  1  do  1" 

"  Give  up  ale  and  oyster  suppers  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"  Dear  me  I" 

"  Yes, — that  is  it,  husband." 
"  I  will  try  it." 

Mr.  Huggins  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  left  off  oyster  sup- 
pers and  ale,  and  his  dreams  left  him. 

If  any  of  our  readers  mix  up  life  and  dreams  together,  we  ad- 
vise them  to  leave  off  night  suppers,  or  some  night  they  may 
dream  they  have  paid  a  note  in  bank  and  be  at  case,  and  next 
day  find  a  protest  on  their  desk. 


HEROISM. — Heroism,  in  fact,  is  rarely  understood  to  be,  simply 
— uncompromiscd  duty  !  Heroism,  which  is  not  duty,  is  but  a 
dream  of  the  dark  ages.  Duty  that  is  not  performed  with  the 
spirit  of  a  hero  is  but  the  mortar  and  the  brick  of  hard  bondage. 
The  hero  understood  this  who  proclaimed  to  his  heroes  no  prema- 
ture pajans  of  secure  victory,  no  highly-wrought  representations  of 
martial  glory,  but  the  simple  words:  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty!"  and  the  aggregate  of  individual  duty  was 
triumphant  heroism.  In  the  daily  walks  of  life,  unseen  and  un- 
admircd,  there  may  exist  the  truest  heroic  elements,  and  "  all  may 
And,  if  they  dare  choose,  a  glorious  life  and  grave  "  in  the  sphere 
of  coininon-plaee  duty. — Bretcster. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CHARLES  WESTON'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

BY  HARRIET  A.  DAVISON. 

Charles  Weston  was  very  handsome,  talented  and  rich ;  but 
he  had  some  very  romantic  notions  which  caused  him  to  behave 
and  appear  at  times  very  absurdly.  He  was  an  only  son,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  namely,  twenty-six,  his  parents 
were  perpetually  urging  him  to  choose  himself  a  wife  from  among 
his  many  lady  acquaintances  ;  but  that  Charles  did  not  seem  at 
all  inclined  to  do. 

In  the  "  Star  of  Beauty,"  a  journal  of  fashion  and  romance,  is- 
sued weekly,  he  had  read  a  story  which  pleased  him  very  much.  The 
story  treated  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  man  in  a  like  position 
with  himself,  who  had  advertised  for  a  wife,  and  obtained  one, 
who  proved  gentle,  amiable  and  refined  ;  and  the  story  closed  with 
a  rose-colored  picture  of  his  happiness.  It  was  written  in  such 
life-like  style,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  such  a  romantic  method 
of  obtaining  a  wife  was  painted  in  such  glowing  colors,  that 
Charles  determined  upon  following  the  same  course  himself;  con- 
sequently, when  his  next  number  of  the  Star  came,  ho  read  with 
delight  his  own  advertisement,  worded  as  follows  : 

"A  young  man,  of  the  highest  respectability  and  most  unex- 
ceptionable habits,  is  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
young,  pretty  and  accomplished  lady,  with  the  view  of  making  her 
his  wife,  should  their  tastes  prove  congenial.  Address  C.  W., 
Box  1211,  New  York  post-office." 

Spending  the  winter  with  the  Wostons,  was  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Weston, — Carrie  Spencer,  a  lively,  bright  girl,  and  the  following 
letter,  which  she  indited  to  a  bosom  friend — Susie  Lee, — ma)'  bo 
interesting  : 

"Dear  Susie, — This  is  written  in  great  haste,  so,  without  pre- 
amble, I  will  dash  right  into  the  middle.  I  have  found  Cousin 
Charles  very  handsome  (he  was  a  fright  when  I  last  saw  him — 
nine  years  ago),  pleasant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  all  his 
sense — and  he  has  considerable — is  completely  concealed  by  some 
of  the  mo»t  romantic — absurdly  romantic — notions  any  mortal  was 
ever  possessed  of.  The  other  day,  he  sent  to  the  Star  of  Beauty 
an  advertisement  for  a  wife,  which  I  want  you  to  answer,  and  that 
immediately.  I  have  read  all  the  answers  he  has  received,  and 
they  aro  absolutely  distressing ;  for  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  no 
really  sensible  person  would  answer  any  such  advertisement.  I 
want  you  to  answer,  writing  elegantly  and  with  a  large  sprinkling 
of  romance,  and  sign  yourself  Nelly  Hammond,  that  I  may  know 
which  is  yours,  and  act  accordingly  ;  for  you  must  know  that  my 
good,  foolish  cousin  has  made  me  his  confidant  in  this  '  the  most 
momentous  act  of  his  life.'  Don't  forget,  and  wo  will  see  if  wo 
can't  cure  him  of  his  absurd  notions.         Carrie  Spencer." 

Charles  had  received  any  quantity  of  letters ;  the  common  sense 
he  really  possessed  prevented  him  from  replying  to  any  of  the 
sappy,  flushy  epistles.  He  was  beginning  to  be  disgusted,  not 
with  the  idea,  but  his  success  and  the  wording  of  his  advertise- 
ment, upon  which  he  laid  all  the  blame  of  his  failure,  when  ho 
was  pleased  by  the  receipt  of  a  dainty  little  note.  The  note  was 
written  on  paper  of  the  palest  green  tinge,  and  in  a  very  delicate 
running  hand.    The  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"Friend  C.  W. — Your  advertisement  met  my  eye  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  tone  was  so  manly  and  generous,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  resist  answering  it,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings  I  have, 
that  you  will  scarcely  deign  to  look  at  my  poor  little  note,  as  I 
feel  sure  that  you  must  have  had,  cro  this,  innumerable  answers 
far  outshining  mine  in  elegauco  and  brilliancy.  When  I  read 
your  advertisement,  my  heart  expanded,  for  I  felt  that  at  last  I 
had  found  what  I  had  been  struggling  after  and  dreaming  for — a 
congenial  spirit.  You  may  smile,  perhaps, — a  proud,  contemp- 
tuous smile, — at  this  ;  but  my  heart  told  me  plainly  that  I  had  at 
last  found  my  mate.  I  hardly  dare  express  tho  wish  which  is 
causing  my  heart  to  throb,  and  yet  if  you  would  condescend  to 
answer  this,  I  should  be  unspeakably  happy.  Any  letter  directed 
to  Miss  Nelly  Hammond,  box  38,  Troy  post-office,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
received  with  intense  joy." 

No  words  can  express  the  delight  of  Charles  Weston  as  he 
showed  the  letter  to  his  cousin  Carrie.  She  read  it  with  a  serious 
face,  and,  in  a  grave  tone,  advised  Charles  to  answer.  Her  ad- 
vice was,  of  course,  followed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  letter, 
directed  to  Miss  Nelly  Hammond,  was  safely  lodged  in  the  post- 
office,  and  Charles  Weston  turned  his  steps  homeward,  feeling 
much  more  like  dancing  than  walking  soberly  along. 

It  is  needless  to  transcribe  tho  whole  of  tho  correspondence. 
Each  letter  made  Charles  more  in  love  with  and  impatient  to  seo 
his  fair  (  ?)  correspondent.  At  last,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
her  in  Troy,  and  if  she  refused  him  that,  to  send  him  her  daguer- 
reotype. Tho  next  letter  was  awaited  for  anxiously.  It  came, 
containing  a  refusal  to  allow  him  to  visit  her,  because  he  might  do 
so  in  a  short  time  in  New  York,  where  she  was  intending  to  make 
a  visit,  and  saying  sho  had  sent  her  daguerreotype  by  express. 

It  came,  and  Charles,  with  trembling  fingers,  opened  tho  little 
case,  and  saw — a  female  figure,  enveloped  in  a  heavy  shawl,  and 
large  bonnet,  and  the  features  completely  concealed  by  a  thick 
veil.  At  first,  Charles  was  angry,  but  before  long  began  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  joke.  Letters  continued  to  pass  between  them,  and 
the  last  had  announced  that  in  two  days,  at,  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mr. 
Charles  Weston  might  see  his  correspondent  by  calling  at  No.  98, 
Murray  Street. 

The  intervening  days  passed  slowly.  An  hour  before  the  time, 
Mr.  Charles  Weston  was  mingling  with  the  crowd  in  Broadway. 
As  he  passed  Stuart's,  he  paused,  feeling  very  desirous  of  enter- 


ing and  purchasing  some  elegant  present,  and  he  would  have  do 
so  had  he  not  met  a  friend,  and  so  he  merely  bowed  and  passui 
on,  solacing  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  handsome  ring  set 
with  pearls  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  would  do  for  the  first  time. 

At  last  the  clock^struck  four,  and  Charles  rushed  across  Broad- 
way and  sped  down. Murray  Street.  Arrived  at  the  door,  his 
heart  beat  and  his  hand  trembled  so  violently  that  ho  felt  tempted 
to  turn  back.  A  moment's  pause,  and  he  gave  the  bell  a  quick, 
nervous  pull,  which  almost  broke  the  wire,  and  caused  the  bell  to 
ring  violently.  Tho  summons  was  answered  by  a  slovenly-look- 
ing servant  girl,  who  asked,  bluntly :  "  What  do  you  want?" 

"  Is  Miss  Hammond  at  homo?"  asked  Charles,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  There's  half  a  dozen  Miss  Hammonds  living  here  ;  do  you 
want  to  sec  all,  or  only  one  ?" 

More  than  ever,  Charles  felt  tempted  to  retreat ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  cousin,  Carrie  Spencer,  deterred  him,  and,  with  an 
attempt  at  indifference  and  self-possession,  he  said  : 

"I  wish  to  sec  Miss  Nelly  Hammond." 

"Don't  know  whether  she's  to  home  or  not.  I'll  see,  if  you  will 
wait,"  and  stepping  a  little  farther  into  the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  she  bawled  out  with  the  whole  strength  of  a  pair  of  sound 
lungs  :  "  Miss  Hammond,  is  Nelly  to  home  1" 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  little,  thin,  wiry  voice  from  the  attic  appa- 
rently.   "  What's  wanted  V 

"  A  gentleman  wants  to  sec  her !"  again  bawled  out  the  strong 
voiced  servant;  while  Charles  stood  trembling  on  the  steps,  fear- 
ing, each  moment,  some  one  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  would 
pass  him  standing  there. 

The  thin  voice  from  above  directed  the  girl  to  show  him  into 
the  parlor,  and  Nelly  would  be  down  pretty  soon.  Charles  fol- 
lowed the  girl  into  tho  very  light  and  tasteless  room,  and  seated 
himself  upon  the  sofa.  Ho  was  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  be- 
fore Miss  Nelly  Hammond  appeared,  and  had  leisure  to  examine 
tho  room  and  its  contents.  There  was  a  very  old-fashioned  piano, 
shell-table  and  little  light-stand  surmounted  by  a  huge  moss  cot- 
tage, looking-glass  pond  and  glass  ducks,  on  one  side  of  the  room ; 
on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  Charles,  was  an  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, and  the  mantel  shelf  was  really  covered  with  plaster  images, 
yellow  glass  candlesticks,  stuffed  birds  and  cheap  china  vases  filled 
with  tissue-paper  flowers.  Tho  third  side  was  occupied  by  chuirs 
and  stools,  and  a  large  mahogany  table  literally  covered  with 
books,  shell-boxes,  cologne  bottles,  daguerreotypes  and  other  trash. 

Just  as  Charles  had  determined  upon  examining  tho  miniature, 
the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Hammond  entered.  She  was  of  medium 
height  and  had  very  bright  complexion  and  light  hair,  but  her 
eyebrows  were  black  and  hor  eyes  concealed  by  blue  goggles. 
Her  hair  was  braided,  and  puffed,  and  curled,  and  trimmed,  in 
every  possible  way,  with  orange  ribbon,  which  was  fastened  in  tho 
most  impossible  ways  by  silver  arrows  and  doves.  She  wore  a 
black  silk  basque,  marvellously  tight  and  ill  setting,  and  a  very  full 
orange  and  black  plaid  silk  skirt ;  an  enormous  cotton  lace  collar 
and  buff  gloves  completed  the  dress  of  this  maiden.. 

Charles  Weston  stood  appalled  by  this  sight.  Miss  Nelly  gave 
a  little  scream,  and  retreated  to  tho  door,  as  she  murmured  : 

"  I  thought  there  was  somebody  here  what  wanted  to  see  me." 

"  If  you  arc  Miss  Nelly  Hammond,  I  wanted  to  sec  you.  I  am 
Charles  Weston." 

"  Charles  Weston  ?"  drawled  out  Miss  Hammond.  "  I  nover 
heard  of  you,  nor  any  person  by  that  name.  I  don't  know  no 
Charles  Weston.    I  never  saw  you  !" 

"  I  know  you  never  did,"  replied  Charles,  feeling  as  if  he  must 
explain.  "  But  I  have  been  corresponding  with  you,  and  you  ap- 
pointed this  house  as  a  place  of  meeting.  I  came  here,  truo  to 
my  promise.   I  feel  astonished  that  you  do  not  recollect  my  name." 

"  I  never  heard  it  before.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  any  one 
called  Weston  in  my  life.  I  mean  to  call  Aunt  Hammond  1"  and 
bursting  into  tears,  the  girl  turned  to  the  door. 

"Good  heavens,  stop!"  exclaimed  Charles,  springing  to  tho 
door  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  handle.  "  There  has  been  some 
mistake  which  must  be  explained.    Pray  be  seated." 

The  girl  seated  herself  on  the  chair  nearest  the  door,  and  was 
now  weeping  and  rocking  her  body  to  and  fro,  while  now  and  then 
such  words  as  the  following  became  i.udible  between  her  sobs : 

"Odcar!  It's  all  turned  out  just  as  ma  told  me.  Odcar! 
what  shall  I  do !  She  said  as  how  if  I  came  to  this  great  big  city, 
'cause  I  was  pretty  wicked  people  would  enter  my  aunt's  house  on 
false  pretensions,  and  I'd  be  carried  off  or  killed.   0  dear  sakes !" 

"  I  beseech  you  to  be  calm,"  said  Charles.  "  I  will  explain  all," 
and  he  hurriedly  told  her  what  had  led  him  to  come  there. 

During  the  recital,  the  girl  forgot  to  cry,  and  appeared  to  he 
very  much  interested  in  the  story.  When  Charles  had  finished 
speaking  and  rose  to  go,  sho  said : 

"  Why  how  siily  I  have  been  all  this  time  !  I  don't  believe  but 
what  it  is  a  young  lady  what  came  yesterday  to  board  with  my 
aunt,  and  didn't  like,  and  went  away  this  morning.  And  now  I 
think  she  gave  mc  a  note  to  give  to  Mr.  Weston,  if  he  called  ;" 
and  leaving  the  room,  she  soon  returned  with  a  little  pale  green 
note.    Charles  opened  it  impatiently  and  read  : 

"  I  have  thought  to  teach  you  a  lesson,  and  hope  I  have  not 
failed.  Go  home  and  destroy  all  evidence  of  your  folly,  and  be 
advised  that  common  sense  will  show  you  a  safer  and  surer  road 
to  happiness  than  romance.  N.  II." 

Charles  Weston  folded  up  the  note,  and  returned  home.  The 
next  day  he  handed  Carrie  a  ring  sot  with  pearls,  saying : 

"  Take  it,  Carrie,  and  all  my  romance  with  it." 

Not  a  year  passed  before  Charles  Weston  married  Miss  Susio 
Lee,  Carrie's  dear  friend.  After  they  were  married,  Susie  con- 
fessed her  deception,  and  dressed  in  the  black  basque  and  orange 
plaid  skirt  to  prove  to  Charles  that,  after  all,  he  had  married  Mits 
Nelly  Hammond,  and  obtained  the  wife  he  advertised  lor. 
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NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  E»<j.  :  f'<  <ir  Sir, — In  my  last  I  endeavored  to 
give  you  some  account  of  Woonsockct,  U.  I.,  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  In  the  present  letter  I  propose  to  delineate  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  much  more  interesting  locality,  so  far  as  my  humble  pen 
and  pencil  are  capable  of  doing.  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
hesitancy  that  I  approach  the  task,  for  the  ground  we  are  ahout 
to  tread  is  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  in  that  glorious  cause 
for  which  our  fathers  sacrificed  everything  bill  honor.  Look  about 
voii,  as  you  enter  the  harbor  from  the  Sound,  on  the  deck  ot 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  between  Stonington  and  the  city 
we  are  approaching.  On  the  right,  towering  toward  the  clouds, 
stands  the  monument  which  commemorates  the  massacre  of  those 
nolile  yeomen,  who  lost  their  lives  within  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
whose  ragged  outlines  arc  seen  at  its  foot.  On  the  left  is  Fort 
Trumbull,  whose  frowning  ramparts  occupy  the  site  of  the  one 
our  sires  defended  ;  while  behind  it  is  seen  the  city,  which,  Phcc- 
nix-like,  has  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  its  former  self.  Every  object 
which  meets  your  gaze  is  replete  with  historic  interest.  The  no- 
lile estuary,  whose  waters  are  parted  by  the  prow  of  the  little 
steamer,  was  once  familiar  with  the  paddle  of  the  Pequot  and  the 
Mohegan,  when  Uncas,  the  rebel  chief,  braved  the  authority  of 
Sassacus,  his  rightful  lord,  and  the  white  man  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land.  Its  shores  are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  red  man  and 
the  pale-faces,  shed  in  the  contest  for  supremacy,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  marshalling  of  armies,  and  the  battling  ot  hosts,  when 
the  white  man  fought  with  his  kindred  for  dominion.  The  hills 
around  have  reflected  the  glare  of  a  burning  town,  when  that  arch- 
traitor,  whose  name  is  a  by-word  of  ignominy  and  reproach,  sealed 
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his  infamy  in  the  blaze  of  his  neighbors'  homes.    The  approach 
to  the  city  from  the  sound  presents  natural  beauties,  too,  of  no 
mean  order.    The  morning  of  my  arrival,  however,  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  heighten  the  coloring  of  any  landscape ;  a 
cold,  dull  atmosphere,  and  a  slight,  drizzling  rain,  chilling  the 
feelings  which  naturally  rise  in  the  breast,  in  viewing  the  pictur- 
esque features  of  such  a  scene  as  is  displayed  to  the  eye,  in  round- 
ing the  bold  promontory  on  which  is  situated  Fort  Trumbull,  and 
the  whole  vista  of  the  city  and  its  environs  hursts  upon  the  view. 
The  city  of  New  London  is  built  upon  an  elevated  semicircle, 
which  projects  from  the  western  shore  into  the  river  Thames, 
which,  a  few  miles  above  the  sound,  widens  into  a  capacious  har- 
bor, wherein  ships  of  war  find  secure  anchorage  in  the  lowest  tides. 
A  short  distance  below  is  another  peninsula,  which  effectually 
closes  in  the  harbor,  and  shuts  out  the  view  in  coming  up  the 
river.  Passing  the  portal,  you  enter  the  amphitheatre,  which,  rising 
from  the  water,  is  bounded  by  the  high  grounds  in  the  distance, 
on  which  arc  built  many  private  residences,  that  peep  out  from 
among  the  foliage,  like  gems  in  a  setting  of  brilliant  green.  On 
the  right,  the  village  of  Uroton,  nestling  at  the  foot,  and  creeping 
up  the  sides  of  the  rocky  heights  which  form  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  river,  exhibits  a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  compact  city  op- 
posite, while  the  rugged  and  rocky  steeps  present  features  bold 
and  strongly  marked,  forming  altogether  a  tout  unstmhh  very  pleas- 
ing and  attractive.    A  closer  approach  to  the  city  dispels  in  a 
measure  the  illusion  which  distance  lends,  and  a  feeling  ot  disap- 
pointment takes  possession  of  the  beholder  as  he  lands  at  a  mean 
dock,  and  enters  the  main  street  of  the  city.    A  glance  at  the  en- 
graving which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of 
the  city  than  any  description.  The  draw- 
ing was  made  from  a  daguerreotype  that 
I  had  taken  while  there.    Like  a  skilful 
general,  I  first  sought  a  "  basis  of  ope- 
rations "  immediately  on  my  arrival,  and 
was  fortunate  in  my  selection  of  the  City 
Hotel,  kept  by  Messrs.  Cady  and  Root, 
and  situated  on  the  main  street  (State 
Street),  a  short  distance  from  the  depot. 
I  can  recommend  the  table  of  this  house 
as  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most 
fastidious,  and  if  they  entertain  all  their 
friends  as  I  was  entertained,  the  most  ex- 
acting would  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 
These  gentlemen   have  recently  taken 
charge  of  this  house,  and  seem  disposed 
to  make  it  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
State.    Mr.  Root  generously  devoted  his 
time  to  me  during  my  stay  at  the  place, 
and  I  owe  him  many  thanks  for  his  kind- 
ness and  consideration.    We  sallied  out 
together,  and  visited  first  the  house  of  the 
Nameaug  Engine  Company,  represented 
on  this  page.    This  company  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  by  firemen  and 
citizens.    They  were  organized  April  18, 
1850,  having  previously  been  in  service 
two  years  under  another  name.  They 
now  number  on  the  active  and  honorary 
rolls  about  100  men.    They  are  an  inde- 
pendent corps — owning  their  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  number  in  their  ranks  men  of 
nil  trades  and  professions,  banded  to- 
gether  in    one    common  brotherhood. 
These  young  men — the  elite  of  the  city — 
are  annually  at  a  great  expense  in  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  their  organiza- 
tion.   The  engine-room  below  is  fitted 
with  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to 
promote  the  objects  of  benevolence  for 
which  they  are  sustained.    It  is  enjoyed 
as  a  club-room,  is  furnished  with  marble 
wash-basins,  a  hose-tower,  closets,  and 
all  the  necessary  fixtures  for  comfort  and 


cleanliness.  But  the  great  attraction  is  the  noble  "  Nameang " 
herself.  This  powerful  machine,  the  pride  of  her  company,  is  a 
large  double-decked  engine,  with  10  inch  pumps,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  48  men.  She  plays,  when  necessary,  six  streams,  fre- 
quently using  over  1200  feet  of  hose,  and  has  been  of  inestimable 
strvice  to  New  London.  She  form*,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying hose-carts,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  lower  room.  But 
let  us  visit  the  hall  above.  On  entering  it  one  would  suppose 
himself  in  the  palatial  dwelling  of  one  of  our  "  merchant  princes." 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  costly  carpet  of  softest  texture  and 
beautiful  design,  a  large  and  richly  wrought  chandelier  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  whole  spacious  apartment  filled  with 
magnificent  carved  rosewood  furniture,  sofas  and  chairs  covered 
with  blue  and  gold  silk  hrocatcllc,  desks,  luxurious  arm -chairs,  a 
splendid  piano,  paintings,  marble-covered  tables,  and  all  the  usual 
articles  of  luxury  and  elegance  ever  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  Nameaugs  have  several  thousand  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  engine-house  and  furniture.  The  house  is  situated 
on  a  bac  k  street,  the  name  of  which  has  slipped  my  memory,  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  new  City  Hall,  corner  of  Union  and  State  S'trccts. 
This  hitter  building,  now  in  course  of  ■  rcction,  will,  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  Church,  on  the  opposite  corner,  prove  to 
be  handsome  ornaments  to  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  excite  in 
the  minds  of  its  citizens  a  taste  for  architectural  adornments  com- 
mensurate with  their  growth  in  other  respects.  The  City  Hall  is 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Ilallett,  is  to  he  50  by  52  feet,  and"  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  SUO.OOO  ;  the  lot  cost,  so  I  was  informed,  $10,000. 
The  basement,  which  is  of  freestone,  and  rusticated,  is  the  only 
portion  erected.    The  Congregational  Church,  on  the  opposite 
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corner,  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  speeimens  of  church 
architecture  I  have  ever  seen.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Con- 
gregational Meeting- House,  built  in  1786.  In  1849-50  this  edifice 
was  taken  down,  and  the  present  imposing  structure  raised.  The 
stone,  which  is  of  granite,  was  quarried  out  of  the  foundation  and 
from  a  neighboring  ledge.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
$43,000,  and  the  architect  was  Leopold  Eidlitz,  of  New  York. 
The  main  features  of  the  design  belong  to  the  most  ancient  Gothic 
style ;  the  arches  are  semi-circular,  the  recess  for  the  pulpit  semi- 
octagonal,  and  the  side  windows  double,  with  a  broad  column  in 
the  centre,  The  architectural  design  anil  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing, with  the  open,  airy  appearance  of  the  campanile  or  bell  tower, 
and  the  light  and  graceful  spire,  harmonize  well  with  the  elevated 
position  of  the  building  and  color  of  the  stone.  After  making 
sketches  of  these  buildings,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  I  procured  the  assistance  of  a  daguerreotypist  to  take 
the  view  of  State  Street,  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle. It  was  not  a  favorable  day,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
picture,  and  then  jumped  on  board  the  diminutive  steam  ferry- 
boat and  crossed  to  Groton.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  boats  of 
the  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  ferries,  the  craft  which  runs  on  the 
Thames  appears  rude  and  dwarfi>h  enough.  However,  we  are 
admonished  to  "speak  well  of  the  bridge  which  carries  us  safe 
over;"  and,  as  in  due  course  of  time  I  was  landed  upon  the  other 
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side  in  safety,  I  suppose  I  must  not  find  fault  with  its  accommo- 
dation, size  or  speed.  Turning  to  the  right  from  the  ferry,  I  com- 
menced the  rather  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  monument  shown  at  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  this  page.  This  structure  stands  on  the  brow  of 
what  is  now  called  Mount  Lcdyard,  in  honor  of  the  brave  but  un- 
fortunate commander  of  the  fort  which  stands  near,  where  so  many 
brave  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  murderous  foray  of  the  traitor 
Arnold,  and  his  tory  and  Hessian  troops.  The  anniversary  of 
the  massacre  was  celebrated  for  many  years  afterward,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Rev.  Henry  Channing  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration,  taking  for  his  text, 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink,"  in  which  lie  animadverted  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  disposition  which  kept  alive  the  hatred  engendered  by  the  oc- 
currence, and  the  celebration  thereof  was  discontinued;  but  an 
earnest  desire  was  shown  to  commemorate  the  bravery  and  unfor- 
tunate deaths  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre.  A  celebration  was 
held  in  1825,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  suitable  monument 
near  the  spot.  The  legislature  was  memorialized,  and  granted  a 
lottery  for  the  purpose  ;  the  funds  were  raised,  and  the  corner- 
stone laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1820,  and  the  monument  was  completed  in  18.30.  The  stone  of 
which  it  is  built  was  (married  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
base  is  26  feet  square,  and  the  shaft  diminishes 
to  12  feet  at  the  top,  where  is  a  circular  iron 
cage,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent. It  is  127  feet  in  height,  and  a  winding 
flight  of  168  steps  affords  access  to  the  plat- 
form, from  whence  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained.  Over  the 
entrance,  on  a  marble  tablet,  is  the  following 
inscription :  "  This  monument  was  erected 
under  the  patronage  x>f  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, A.  D.  1830,  and  in  the  55th  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  memory  of 
the  brave  patriots  who  fell  in  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Griswold,  near  this  spot,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  A.  D.  1781,  when  the  British,  un- 
der command  of  the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 
burned  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Gro- 
ton, and  spread  desolation  and  woe  through- 
out this  region."  Within  the  monument 
stands  another  marble  tablet,  which  formerly 
occupied  a  niche  on  the  southern  side,  and 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  84  patriots  who 
fell  in  the  fort ;  among  which  there  are  nine 
by  the  name  of  Avery ;  four  Lesters ;  three 
Allyns,  and  three  Chesters.  Applying  at  the 
door  of  the  little  house  which  stands  in  the 
angle  of  the  enclosure,  after  repeated  knock- 
ings  I  roused  the  inmate,  a  sandy-headed  boy, 
who,  on  the  payment  of  a  shilling  and  eight 
cents,  supplied  me  with  the  massy  key  of  the 
monument,  and  a  printed  pamphlet,  contain- 
ing the  narrative  of  Stephen  Hempstead,  who 
was  a  participant  in  the  battle,  was  seriously 
wounded,  but  fortunate  enough  to  survive  his 
wounds.  When  I  approached  the  door,  I 
was  almost  deterred  from  entering  by  a  loud 
roaring  sound,  which  indicated  the  strong 
draft  passing  up  the  interior.  The  openings 
at  top  and  bottom  being  small,  and  a  strong 
breeze  blowing,  the  shaft  acted  the  part  of  an 
immense  chimney,  and  I  had  to  press  my  hat 
firmly  to  my  head  to  prevent  it  from  preced- 
ing me  on  the  upward  journey.  Locking  my- 
self in,  however,  I  commenced  the  ascent. 
For  a  short  distance  all  went  well,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  light,  which  struggled  feebly  to 
illuminate  the  interior,  was  shut  out  entirely, 
and  I  found  myself  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
The  steps  grew  smaller  and  "  more  beautifully 
less  "  as  I  proceeded,  and  to  add  to  the  inter- 


est, they  appeared  to  crumble  under  my  feet.  Not  more  than  si  x 
inches  wide  at  the  widest,  and  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  at 
the  narrowest  part,  and  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  dry 
mortar,  which  crumbled  and  slid  under  the  feet,  I  must  confess 
that  the  ascent  was  anything  but  pleasant.  I  would  advise  no  one 
to  ascend  with  ladies,  as  it  requires  considerable  nerve.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  however,  the  splendid  panorama  presented  to  the  eye 
amply  repays  the  trouble.  The  base  of  the  shaft  is  1.39  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  the  observer  is  thus  placed  at  an  elevation  of  2  57 
feet,  and  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which  is  spread  at 
his  feet  like  a  map.  The  sound,  with  glittering  sails  passing  to 
and  fro,  the  extended  rolling  country,  made  up  of  cultivated  fields, 
interspersed  with  belts  and  strips  of  woodland  ;  rivers  and  streams 
between,  looking  like  serpents  of  silvery  hue,  twining  their  sinuous 
course  across  the  scene  ;  with  towns  and  villages  dotting  the  land- 
scape, and  peeping  out  here  and  there  ;  the  city  at  our  feet,  with 
its  busy  hum,  and  numerous  craft  entering  and  leaving  the  harbor, 
with  the  fort  beneath  us,  all  conspire  to  form  a  picture  rarely 
equalled,  and  of  intense  interest  to  the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as 
the  student  of  history.  No  more  appropriate  spot  could  be  se- 
lected, from  whence  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the  country  which 
is  embraced  within  the  scope  of  our  vision.  Let  us  turn  over  the 
chronicles,  and  see  what  we  can  glean  from  their  teachings  to 
enliven  and  add  interest  to  the  visit  to  so  interesting  a  locality. 
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The  entire  region  embraced  within  the  hounds  of  the  horizon  ml 
the  country  of  the  Pequofs,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hlooily 
strife  anil  warlike  straggle  between  the  Nurragansetts  and  Mohc- 

gans  ;  the  Mohegans  and  Pequots,  and  the  two  former  combined 
■gainst  the  latter,  when  Capt  Mason,  with  Miantinomoh  and  Un- 
cus, utterly  destroyed  the  Pequot  fort  upon  the  Mystic  river,  put  to 
death  bj  BR  and  sword  seven  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
and  wiped  out  their  once  powerful  name  from  among  the  list  of 
nations. 

The  first  white  settler  was  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  who,  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  sought  ami  obtained  from  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts  a  grant  of  Fisher's  Island,  situated  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
All  thfl  islands  in  the  sound  being  considered  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut,  he  applied  to  the  general  court  of  that  State, 
which  confirmed  the  grant ;  and  when,  in  1 664,  they  were  included 
in  the  patent  of  New  York,  he  obtained  from  that  State  also  a  con- 
firmation of  his  claim.  His  title  was  therefore  confirmed  by  three 
different  States.  lie  did  not  appear  to  he  in  any  hnrry  to  locate, 
for  after  it  was  continued  by  Connecticut,  lie  went  to  England, 
and  was  absent  a  long  time.  In  1644  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts granted  him  u  "  plantation  at  or  near  Pcqtiod  for  iron 
works,"  and  he  commenced  a  Settlement  at  Pequot  harbor,  now 
New  London,  in  1645.  Associated  with  him  was  Thomas  Peters, 
a  clergyman,  who  had  been  ejected  from  his  parish,  in  Cornwall, 
England,  for  non-conformity,  and  had.  like  many  ot  .  fled  to 
America.  This  gentleman  entered  heart  ami  hand  i  ■  enter- 
prise, and  the  elder  Winthrop  being  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
every  aid  was  rendered  by  that  colony  to  the  undertaking.  Win- 
throp removed  his  family  to  "  Nameaug" — so  called  from  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Pequot  tribe  who  inhabited  the  west  side  of  the  river — 
und  the  settlement  began  to  grow  in  numbers  and  importance. 

The  coiony  of  Connecticut,  wishing  to  obliterate  the  Pequot 
name,  directed  the  Nameaug  Indians  to  become  subject  to  the 
rule  of  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief — who  had  been  a  potty  sachem 
under  Sassacus  the  Pequot,  but  had  rebelled  and  joined  the  whites 
previous  to  the  tragedy  at  Mystic  Fort — but  they  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  submit  to  his  yoke.  The  settlers  at  New  London  en- 
couraging them  in  their  objections,  was  the  cause  of  much  dissat- 
isfaction on  the  part  of  Uncus,  and  for  a  long  lime  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  he  might  injure  or  attack  the  little  settlement.  This 
calamity  was  fortunately  averted,  and  the  embryo  city  flourished 
apicc.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  growth,  by  the  fac  t  that 
in  1653,  eight  years  after  its  settlement,  it  paid  to  the  general 
court  a  tax  rate  of  £3334,  and  ranked  as  the  sixth  town  in  the 
colony. 

The  safe  and  eligible  harbor  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
commercial  men,  and  New  London  foon  enjoyed  a  very  important 
and  valuable  coastwise  trade.  In  1730  an  association  called 
"  The  New  London  Society  of  Trade  and  Commerce,"  was  estab- 
lished on  a  grand  scale,  to  carry  trade  into  new  channels,  and 
operate  largely ;  and  for  a  time — being  encouraged  by  the  colo- 
nial government — it  flourished  ;  but  losses  and  misfortunes  im- 
paired its  resources,  and  having  issued  bills  of  credit,  with  which 
to  sustain  its  sinking  fortunes,  it  was  dissolved,  and  went  out  of 
existence,  not,  however,  without  leaving  much  misery  and  Buffer- 
ing behind  it,  as  the  natural  consequences  of  its  mismanagement. 
Trade  continued  to  increase;  ships  and  smaller  vessels  were  built, 
launched  and  fitted  in  her  yards,  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  it  was  a  busy,  thriving  and  populous  place.  Its 
inhabitants  exhibited  the  most  decided  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  British  ministers,  and  when  Boston  was  called  upon 
to  sutler  for  its  patriotic  ardor,  the  New  Londoners  sympathized 
deeply  in  their  cause,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  that 
soon  commenced.  In  1775  two  forts  were  erected  to  protect  the 
harbor,  one  on  the  point  where  now  stands  its  namesake,  Fort 
Trumbull,  the  other  at  Groton,  which  was  called  Fort  Griswold. 
Several  of  the  vessels  of  war  which  were  ordered  by  Connecticut 
for  the  naval  armament,  were  built  at  New  London.  Privateers 
were  fitted  out  from  lu  re,  and  numerous  prizes  brought  into  the 
harbor,  confiscated  and  sold.  In  1777  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns 
was  constructed  on  the  Thames,  by  order  of  Congress,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Huntington.  While  the  British  occupied 
New  York,  their  vessels  and  convoys  were  frequently  annoyed  or 
captured  by  private  armed  vessels  from  New  London,  and  it  be- 
came unsafe  for  them  to  navigate  the  sound,  so  bold  and  auda- 
cious hurt  the  Yankee  privateers  become.  This  state  of  things  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  the  British  commander,  and  he  determined  upon 
its  destruction.  Circumstances,  however,  delayed  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  object  until  the  6th  of  September,  1781,  when  a  British 
fleet  of  24  vessels  appeared  oft'  the  harbor  at  daybreak,  and  landed 
a  force  of  about  two  tnousand  troops,  composed  of  British  veterans, 
Hessir.ns  and  tories,  the  whole  under  command  of  the  infamous 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Virginia,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  similar  expeditions,  and  who  was  now 
about  to  consummate  the  basest  act  of  his  life,  and  close  his  infa- 
mous career  by  burning  the  dwellings  of  his  neighbors  and  old 
friends. 

The  alarm  signal  agreed  upon  to  call  for  assistance  from  the 
country  people  in  case  of  attack,  was  two  minute  guns  from  Fort 
Griswold.  These  were  fired  when  the  fleet  was  first  discovered, 
but  one  of  the  vessels  tired  a  single  gun  immediately  afterwards, 
and  as  three  guns  was  a  signal  of  rejoicing  over  a  prize,  this  strit- 
agem  altered  the  import  of  the  signal,  ami  proved  that  the  enemy 
had  been  faithfully  informed  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
defence  of  the  place.  Everything  was  confusion  in  the  doomed 
town.  The  inhabitants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  gathering  their 
most  valuable  articles  and  placing  them  on  board  of  the  shipping 
in  the  river  for  safety,  while  others  were  hurriedly  arming  them- 
selves and  hastening  to  defend  their  homes  as  best  they  migh.. 
Col.  William  Ledyard  was  the  military  commandant  of  the  dis- 
trict, Capt.  Adam  Shapley  commanded  at  Fort  Trumbull,  and 
Capt.  Win.  Latham  at  Fort  Griswold.  The  former  was  a  mere 
battery,  not  tenable  when  attacked  from  (he  land  side,  end  orders 
were  given  to  Capt.  Shapley  to  evacuate  in  case  of  attack,  and 
cross  to  Fort  Griswold.  Expresses  were  sent  off  to  alarm  the 
country,  inform  Gov.  Trumbull,  at  Lebanon,  and  collect  assist- 
ance ;  and  Col.  Ledyard  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  an  efficient  de- 
fence. As  he  stepped  into  the  boat  to  cross  to  Fort  Griswold, 
after  making  every  arrangement  in  his  power,  ho  said  to  some 
friends  whose  hands  he  pressed,  "  If  I  must  lose  to-day,  either 
honor  or  life,  you  who  know  me,  can  tell  which  it  will  be." 

The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  landed  in  two  divisions,  one  under 
Col.  Ejre,  composed  of  the  40th  and  54th  regiments  of  British 
regulars,  and  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  volunteers,  with  a 
detachment  of  yagers  and  artillery,  landed  on  the  Groton  side ; 
while  the  other, "composed  of  the  38th  regiment  of  regulars,  the 
loyal  Americans,  the  American  legion,  refugees  and  a  detachment 
of  yagers,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Arnold,  landed  on 
the  New  London  side,  in  a  cove  at  Brown's  farms,  near  the  light- 
house, and  marched  direct  for  the  town.  A  party  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  collected,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more,  armed 
with  what  came  first  to  hand,  and  marched  without  leaders  to- 
wards the  point  where  the  enemy  were  landing,  but  when  they  miw 
the  overwhelming  force  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  be- 
cjiiu  di  heartened  and  scattered  in  small  parties  to  annoy  the 


enemy's  flanks.  A  small  band  threw  themselves  into  an  advanced 
battery,  about  half  way  between  the  litrht  house  and  town,  wherein 
were  six  iron  cannon,  and  comm'-nccd  a  hot  lire  upon  the  advance 
of  the  British.  They  were  forced  to  retire,  however,  without  do- 
in.'  much  damage,  and  the  town  lav  at  the  mercy  of  the  ton  h- 
bcaring  foe,  who  commenced  immediately  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  specially  marked  for  the  flames, 
and  hence  the  attack  of  Col.  Eyre  upon  Fort  Griswold,  which 
work  commanded  the  harbor,  and  its  possession  by  the  British 
would  have  prevented  their  sailing  up  the  river.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  vessels,  and  many  were  lying  at  the  wharves  ;  among 
the  rest  was  a  rich  men  bant  ship  called  the  "  Hannah,"  recently 
captured  from  the  British,  whose  valuable  cargo  had  been  taken 
out  and  placed  in  the  stores  on  the  wharves.  These  with  all  their 
contents,  the  shipping  at  the  docks,  all  the  public  buildings  of 
whatever  kind,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  town,  were  given  up  to 
the  flames  and  plunder.  Justice  to  the  traitor  who  commanded, 
however,  leads  me  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whether  it 
was  his  intention  or  by  his  orders,  that  private  property  was  de- 
stroyed. He  expressly  states  in  his  report  that  he  is  indebted  to 
"  ("apt.  Stapleton  (who  acted  as  major  of  brigade)  for  his  spirited 
conduct  and  assistance ;  in  particular  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Trumbull,  and  his  endeavors  to  prevent  plundering  (when  the 
stores  were  burnt),  and  the  destruction  of  private  buildings."  Ho 
further  says  :  "The  whole  of  which  (the  cargo)  was  burnt  with 
the  stores,  which  proved  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  powder, 
unknown  to  us;  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  and  change  of  wind, 
soon  after  the  stores  were  fired,  communicated  the  flames  to  part 
of  the  town,  which  was,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  prevent  it, 
unfortunately  destroyed."  Numerous  instances  are  on  record, 
too,  of  officers  protecting  buildings  and  females  from  the  torch  and 
from  insult,  and  in  one  case  an  officer  chastised  a  soldier  on  the 
spot,  for  attempting  to  plunder  from  a  female,  who  appealed  to 
him  for  protection. 

The  change  in  the  wind  was  favorable  to  the  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  and  they  slipped  their  cables  and  failed  up  the 
river.  Seeing  this,  Arnold  "despatched  a  boat  with  an  officer  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Eyre,  to  countermand  his  first  order  to  attack  the  fort, 
but  the  officer  arrived  a  fur  minutes  too  late."  What  an  unfor- 
tunate few  minutes  too  late  was  that !  How  many  valuable  lives 
had  been  spared,  and  how  much  of  misery  been  saved  to  weeping 
relatives!  how  much  of  human  suffering  ami  agony  had  been  pre- 
vented, could  those  few  minutes  have  been  recalled!  One  of  the 
saddest  pages  of  American  history  had  never  been  written  ! 

The  record  of  events  on  the  cast  side  is  best  given  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Stephen  Hempstead,  who  participated  in  the  contest  at 
Fort  Griswold,  und  was  severely  wounded  and  kit  for  dead, 
which  I  subjoin : 

11  I  was  first  sergeant  of  Captain  Adam  Shapley 'a  company  of  State  troops, 
and  was  stationed  with  him  at  the  time,  with  about  twenty-three  men,  at 
Fort  Trumbull,  on  the  New  London  side.  This  was  a  mere  breastwork  or 
water  battery,  open  from  behind,  and  the  enemy  earning  on  us  from  that 
quarter,  we  spiked  our  cannon  and  eouimeneed  a  retreat  across  the  river  to 
Fort  eiriswold  in  three  boats.  The  enemy  were  so  near  that  they  overshot  us 
with  their  muskets,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  one  boat  commanded  by 
Josiah  Smith,  a  private.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Loudon  and 
burnt  the  town.  We  were  received  by  the  garrison  with  enthusiasm,  being 
considered  experienced  artiderists,  whom  they  much  needed,  and  we  were 
immediately  assigned  our  stations. 

"  The  fort  was  an  oblong  square,  with  bastions  at  opposite  angles,  the  long- 
est side  fronting  the  river  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Its  walls 
were  of  stone,  and  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  on  the  lower  side,  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.  On  the  wall  were  pickets  projecting  over  twelve  feet ; 
above  this  was  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  and  within,  a  platform  for  the  can- 
non, and  a  step  to  mount  to  shoot  over  the  parapet  with  small  arms.  In  the 
southwest  bastion  was  a  Hag-staff,  and  in  that  side  near  the  opposite  angle  was 
the  gate,  in  front  of  which  was  a  triangular  breastwork  to  protect  the  gate; 
and  to  the  right  of  this  was  a  redoubt,  with  a  three  pounder  iu  it,  which  was 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  the  gate. 

••  Ketwccn  the  fort  aud  the  river  w-aa  another  battery,  with  a  covered  way, 
but  which  could  not  be  used  in  this  attack,  as  the  enemy  appeared  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter.  The  garrison,  with  the  volunteers,  consisted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  Soon  after  our  arrival  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  iu 
some  woods  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  fort,  from  whence  they  sent  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  was  met  by  Captain  Shapley.  demanding  an  unconditional 
surrender,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  storm  the  fort  instantly,  if  the 
terms  were  not  accepted.  A  council  of  war  was  field,  and  it  was  the  unani- 
mous voice,  that  the  garrison  was  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  so  su- 
perior a  force.  Hut  a  militia  colonel,  who  was  then  in  the  fort,  and  had  a 
body  of  men  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  said  lie  would  reinforce  them  with  two 
or  three  hundred  men  in  fifteen  minutes,  if  they  would  hold  out ;  Colonel  Led- 
yard agreed  to  send  back  a  defiauce.  upon  the  most  solemn  assurance  of  im- 
mediate succor.  For  this  purpose,  the  colonel  started,  his  men  being  iu  sight; 
but  ho  was  no  ruore  seen,  nor  did  he  attempt  a  diversion  in  our  favor. 

11  Wheu  the  answer  to  their  demand  had  been  re  turned  by  Capt.  Shapley. 
the  enemy  were  soon  in  motion,  and  marched  with  great  rapidity,  in  a  solid 
column,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  where,  dividing  the  column, 
they  rushed  furiously  and  simultaneously  to  the  assault  of  the  southwest  bas- 
tion and  tlio  opposite  sides.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, their  commander  mortally  wounded,  and  Major  Montgomery,  next  in 
rank,  killed,  having  been  thrust  through  the  body  while  in  toe  act  of  sealing 
the  walls  at  the  southwest  bastion,  by  Captain  Shapley.  The  command  then 
devolved  on  Colonel  Beckwith,  a  refugee  from  New  Jersey,  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  that  description.  The  enemy  rallied  and  returned  to  the  attack  with 
grea'  vigor,  but  were  received  and  repulsed  with  equal  firmness.  Inning  the 
attack  a  shot  cut  the  halyards,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  Instantly 
remounted  on  a  pike  pole.  'I  his  accident  proved  fatal  to  us.  as  the  enemy, 
supposing  it  had  been  struck  by  its  defenders,  rallied  again,  and  rushing  with 
redoubled  impetuosity,  carried  the  southwest  bastion  by  storm.  Until  this 
moinentour  loss  was  trifling  iu  number,  being  six  or  seven  killed  and  eighteen 
or  t  .venty  wounded.  Never  was  a  post  more  bravely  defended,  nor  a  garrison 
more  barbarously  butchered.  We  fought  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  at 
all  places,  with  a  courage  that  deserved  a  better  fate  Many  of  the  eremy 
were  killed  under  the  waiis  by  simply  throw  ing  shot  over  on  thrm  ;  and  never 
would  we  have  relinquished  our  arms,  had  we  had  the  least  idea  that  such  a 
catastrophe  would  have  followed. 

"  To  describe  the  scene.  1  must  be  permitted  to  go  back  a  little  in  my  narra- 
tive. 1  commanded  an  eighteen  pounder  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate,  and 
when  in  tile  act  of  sighting  my  gun,  a  ball  passed  through  the  embrasure, 
struck  me  'i  little  above  the  rigtit  ear.  grazing  the  skull  and  cutting  off  the 
veins,  which  filed  profusely.  A  handkerchief  was  tied  around  it.  and  I  con- 
tinued at  uiy  duty.  Discovering  some  little  time  after  that  a  British  soldier 
had  broken  *a  picket  at  the  bastion  on  my  left,  and  was  forcing  himself 
through  the  hole  while  the  men  stationed  there  wore  gazing  at  the  battle 
whlofa  raged  opposite  to  them,  and  observing  no  officer  iu  that  direction,  I 
jumped  from  the  platform  and  run  to  them,  crying,  '  My  brave  feilows,  the 
enemy  are  breaking  in  behind  you !'  and  raised  my  pike  to  despatch  the  in- 
truder, when  a  ball  struck  my  left  arm  at  the  elbow,  and  my  pike  fell  to  the 
ground  Nevertheless,  1  grasped  it  with  my  right  hand,  and  with  the  men, 
who  turned  and  fought  manfully,  cleared  the  breach. 

"  The  enemy,  however,  soon  after  forced  the  southwest  bastion,  where  Cap- 
tain Shapley  .  Captain  Peter  Kichards,  Lieut.  Kichard  Chapman,  aud  several 
men  of  distinction  and  volunteers,  had  fought  with  unconquerable  courage, 
and  were  all  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  sustained  tiie  brunt  of 
every  attack.  Colonel  Ledyard.  seeing  the  enemy  within  the  fort,  gave  orders 
to  cease  firing,  aud  to  turowdown  our  arms,  as  the  fort  had  surrendered. 
We  did  so.  but  they  continued  firing  upon  us.  crossed  the  fort  and  opened 
the  gate,  when  they  marched  in,  tiling  in  platoons  upon  those  who  were 
retreating  to  the  magazines  and  barrack  rooms  for  safety.  At  tfiis  moment 
the  renegade  colonel  commanding  cried  out,  1  Who  commands  this  garri- 
son V  Colouel  Ledyard.  who  was  standing  near  me.  answered,  1 1  did.  sir. 
but  you  do  now,"  at  Ihe  same  time  stepping  forward,  handed  him  his 
sword  with  the  point  towards  himself.  At  this  moment  1  perceived  a  soldier 
in  the  act  of  bayoneting  me  from  behind.  1  turned  suddenly  round  aud 
grasped  hi^  bayonet,  endeavoring  to  unship  it  ai.d  knock  off  the  thrust— but 
iu  vain.  Having  but  one  hand,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  it  into  my  right  hip 
above  the  joint,  and  just  below  the  ahdumcn,  and  crushed  me  to  the  ground. 
The  first  person  1  saw  afterwards,  was  my  brave  commander,  a  corpse  by  my 
side,  having  been  ruu  through  the  body  with  his  own  sword,  by  the  savage 
renegade. 

11  .Never  was  a  scene  of  more  brutal,  wanton  carnage  witnessed,  than  now 
took  place.  The  enemy  were  still  firing  on  us  by  platoons  in  the  barrack- 
rooms,  w-fiieh  they  continued  for  some  minutes,  wheu  they  discovered  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  blown  up  by  communicating  fire  to  tile  powder 
■Uttered  at  the  mouth  of  the  magazine  while  delivering  cartridges,  nor  did  it 
then  tease  iu  the  rooms  for  some  minutes  longer.  All  this  time  the  bayonet 
was  'ficely  need  '—wen  ou  tho.c  who  were  mdptnwdj  'wonwlwl  aud  iu  the 


neonics  of  death.  I  recollect  Captain  William  Seymour,  a  volunteer  from 
Hartford,  had  thirteen  bayonet  wounds,  although  his  knee  hud  previously 
been  shattered  by  a  ball— so  much  so,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  amputated  the 
next  day.  But  I  need  not  mention  particular  cases.  1  have  already  suid  that 
we  had  six  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  previous  to  their  storming' our  lines; 
eightv-nvo  were  killed  in  all.  thirty-five  mortally  ami  dangerously  wounded, 
and  forty  t  iken  prisoners  to  New  York,  most  of  them  slightly  hurt. 

•'After  the  massacre,  they  plundered  us  of  everything  we  had.  and  left  us 
literally  naked.  When  they  commenced  gathering  us  up.  together  with  their 
ow-n  wounded,  they  put  theirs  under  the  shade  of  the  platform,  and  exposed 
us  to  the  sun.  in  front  of  the  barrack*,  where  we  remained  over  an  hour. 
Those  who  could  stand  were  then  paraded  anil  ordered  to  the  lauding,  while 
those  who  could  not  (of  which  number  I  was  one),  were  put  into  one  of  our 
ammunition  wagons,  and  taken  to  the  brow  of  the  bill  (which  was  very  steep, 
ami  at  least  one  hundred  rods  in  descent),  from  whence  It  was  permitted  to 
run  down  by  itself,  but  was  arrested  in  its  course  near  the  river  by  an  apple- 
tree.  The  pain  and  anguish  we  all  endured  in  this  rapid  descent,  as  the 
wagon  jumped  ami  jostled  over  the  rocks  and  holes,  is  inconceivable;  and  the 
jar  in  Its  arrest  was  like  bursting  the  cords  of  life  asunder,  and  caused  us  to 
shriek  with  almost  supernatural  force.  Our  cries  were  distinctly  heard  and 
noticed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide)  amidst 
all  the  confusion  which  raged  in  the  burning  and  sacking  of  the  town.  We 
remained  in  the  wagon  more  than  an  hour  before  our  humane  conquerors 
hunted  us  up,  when  w  e  were  again  paraded  and  laid  ou  the  beach,  preparatory 
to  embarkation.  But  by  the  interposition  of  Kbeneier  Ledyard  (brother  to 
Colonel  la-dvard).  who  humanely  represented  our  deplorable  situation,  and 
the  Impossibility  of  our  being  able  to  reach  New  York,  thirty-five  of  us  were 
paroled  in  the  usual  form.  Being  near  the  house  of  Kben'ezer  Avery,  who 
w  as  also  one  of  our  number,  we  were  taken  into  it.  Here  we  bail  not  long  re- 
mained, before  a  marauding  party  set  flee  to  SIM. J  room,  evidently  intending 
to  burn  us  up  with  the  house.  The  party  soon  left  it.  when  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty extinguished,  and  we  were  thus  saved  from  the  Raines.  Kbenczcr  Led- 
yard again  interfered,  and  obtained  a  sentinel  to  remain  and  guard  us  until 
the  l.vt  of  the  enemy  embarked,  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  None  of  our  peo- 
ple came  to  us  till  near  daylight  the  next  morning,  not  knowing  previous  to 
that  time  that  the  enemy  had  departed. 

u  Such  a  night  of  distress  and  anguish  was  scarcely  ever  passed  by  mortal. 
Thirty-five  of  us  were  lying  on  the  bare  floor — stilT.  mangled  and  wounded  in 
every  manner,  exhausted  with  pain,  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  without  clothes 
or  anything  to  cover  us,  trembling  with  cold  and  spasms  of  extreme  anguish, 
without  fire  or  light,  parched  Witt)  excruciating  thirst,  not  a  wound  dressed, 
nor  a  soul  to  administer  to  ourwnnts.  nor  an  assisting  hand  to  turn  us  durffg 
those  long,  tedious  hours  of  the  night;  nothing  but  groans  and  unavailing 
sighs  were  heard,  and  two  of  our  number  did  not  live  to  fcc  the  light  of  the 
morning,  which  brought  with  it  some  ministering  angels  to  our  relief.  The 
first  was  in  the  person  of  Miss  Fanny  Leduird,  of  Southold.  L.  I.,  then  on  a 
visit  to  her  uncle,  our  murdered  commander,  who  held  to  my  lips  a  cup  of 
warm  choeulate.  and  soon  after  returned  with  wine  and  other  refreshments, 
which  revived  us  a  little.  For  these  kindnesses  she  has  never  ceased  to  receive 
my  most  grateful  thanks  and  fervent  prayers  for  her  felicity. 

The  cruelty  of  our  enemies  eannot  be  conceived ;  and  our  renegade  coun- 
trymen surpassed  in  this  respect,  if  possible,  our  British  foes.  We  were  at 
least  an  hour  after  the  battle  within  a  few  steps  of  a  pump  in  the  garrison, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and.  although  we  were  suffering  with  thirst,  they 
would  not  permit  us  to  take  a  drop  of  it.  nor  give  us  any  themselves.  Some 
of  our  number,  who  were  not  disabled  from  going  to  the  pump,  were  repulsed 
with  the  bayonet;  and  not  one  drop  did  I  taste  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced, although  begging  for  it  after  I  was  wounded  of  all  who  rnmc  near 
me.  until  relieved  by  Miss  Ledyard.  We  were  a  horrible  sight  at  this  time.  Our 
own  friends  did  not  know  us:  even  my  own  wife  came  into  the  room  in  search 
of  me,  and  did  not  recognize  me.  and  as  I  did  not  see  her.  she  left  the  room 
to  seek  for  me  among  the  slain,  who  had  been  ci  llertcd  under  a  large  elm-tree 
near  the  house.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  many  of  thein  could 
be  identified;  and  we  were  frequently  called  to  assist,  our  friends  in  distin- 
guishing them,  by  remembering  particular  wounds,  etc.  Being  myself  taken 
out  by  two  men  for  this  purpose,  I  met  my  wife  and  brother,  who.  after  my 
wounds  were  dressed  by  Dr.  Downer,  from  Preston,  took  me— not  to  my  own 
homo,  for  that  was  in  ashes,  as  also  every  particle  of  my  property,  furniture 
ami  clothing—  but  to  my  brother's,  where  1  laid  eleven  months  as  helpless  as 
a  child,  and  to  this  day  feel  the  effects  of  it  severely. 

''Such  was  the  battle  of  liroton  Heights;  and  such,  as  far  as  my  imperfect 
manner  and  language  can  describe,  a  part  of  the  suffering  which  we  endured. 
Never  for  a  moment  have  I  regretted  the  share  I  had  iu  it.  I  would,  for  an 
equal  degree  of  honor,  and  the  prosperity  which  has  resulted  to  my  country 
from  the  Involution,  be  willing,  if  possible,  to  suffer  it  again. " 

Before  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  the  militia  from 
the  country  had  collected  in  such  numbers  that  Arnold  thought 
his  safety  lay  in  retreat,  and  he  accordingly  gathered  his  troops 
aud  re  embarked  at  dusk,  taking  with  him  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  soldiers  from  Fort  Griswold  as  prisoners.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  most  bloody  scenes  of  massacre  and  destruction  during 
the  war  for  independence. 

Iii  1793,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  endeavored  to  re- 
munerate the  sufferers  by  gifts  of  land  on  the  Western  Reserve  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  but  owing  to  deaths  and  removals,  hut  few  of 
the  actual  sufferers  ever  realized  much  benefit  from  their  mtiniti- 
renee.  So  many  heads  of  families  had  been  killed  and  their  house- 
holds broken  up,  so  many  left  for  safer  abiding  places,  that  for 
many  years  the  town  did  not  cease  to  exhibit  marks  of  the  besom 
of  destruction  which  had  swept  over  it.  The  treaty  of  peace 
which  soon  followed,  and  the  consequent  release  from  heavy  draw- 
backs upon  trade,  induced  many  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment thereby — captains  of  privateers,  discharged  officers  and 
soldiers, — to  seize  upon  the  inducements  held  out  by  commercial 
enterprise,  und  as  early  as  1784,  we  are  informed,  a  flourishing 
commerce  was  the  characteristic  of  the  place. 

From  1812  to  '15,  or  during  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Suites,  New  London  suffered  immeasurably,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view  ;  nor  were  her  sufferings  limited  to  the 
period  embraced  between  those  dates.  The  embargo  act  of  1807 
completely  and  suddenly  stopped  the  tide  of  a  prosperous  trade 
which  had  come  to  her  shores  up  to  that  time,  and  for  a  portion  of 
the  period  during  which  the  war  lasted,  her  portals  were  so  closely 
shut  and  guarded  that  not  even  a  row  boat  could  pass  out.  In 
December,  1812,  Commodore  Deealur  entered  the  harbor  in  the 
United  States,  accompanied  by  his  prize,  the  Macedonian,  which 
he  had  captured  a  month  previous  in  latianle  30  degrees,  longitude 
26  degrees.  In  April,  181.'!,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  in  the  flag-ship 
Kumillics,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  fleet,  entered  the  sound, 
and  blockaded  the  entrance  thereto,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  exit  of 
vessels  in  that  direction.  In  June  following,  the  frigates  United 
States  and  .Macedonian,  and  sloop-ofwar  Hornet,  came  through 
the  sound,  hoping  to  slip  past  the  enemy  and  get  to  sea;  in  this, 
however,  they  were  disappointed,  and  being  chased  by  their  whole 
force,  were  driven  into  New  London  harbor,  and  a  strict  blockade 
commenced.  The  British  fleet  was  augmented,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  inhabitants  feared  another  invasion,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration to  meet  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted,  however, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
passed  by  the  vessels  and  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
unrelieved  OXSipi  I  V  iii.tLik..  which  came  mere  properly  within 
the  scope  of  her  local  historian.    One  or  two  of  these  1  will  notice. 

The  first,  which  has  given  the  name  of  Mother  Bailey  a  wido 
celebrity,  occurred  when  the  British  fleet  first  blockaded  the  port. 
Preparation  was  made  to  cannonade  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should 
bombard  the  vessels  and  town,  and  Major  Smith,  with  a  company 
of"  volunteers,  garrisotied  Fort  Griswold.  He  was  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  munitions  of  war,  and,  among  other  things,  lacked 
flannel  for  cartridges.  He  mentioned  this  want  to  a  Mr.  Latham, 
who  volunteered  to  procure  it.  He  crossed  to  New  London,  but 
such  was  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  expected  attack — 
many  families  removing  their  effects  from  the  city, — that  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  u  supply,  and  he  re-crossed  to  Groton.  While 
walking  through  the  village  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  he  was  met 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  a  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  woman,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort  in  1781,  who  rallied  him 
upon  his  downcast  countenance.  He  explained  the  cause,  and 
she  immediately  promised  to  relieve  him.  Going  about  utnong 
her  neighbors,  she  collected  all  the  childreu's  petticoats  she  could 
find,  and  brought  them  to  Mr.  Latham,  who  told  her  then  was 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I  AM  NEVER  ALONE. 

I  am  never  alone — everything  is  a  token — 

The  woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sea; 
There  is  not  a  leaf  or  a  bud  but  hath  spoken, 

In  eloquent  silence,  my  loved  one,  of  thee. 
I  roam  amid  scenes  that  some  would  call  dreary, 

When  night  o'er  fuir  nature  her  mantle  has  thrown, 
But  thy  gentle  form  is  still  hovering  near  me— 

Wherever  I  wander  I'm  never  alone. 

I  am  never  alone  :  when  the  red  morning  blushes 

The  rose  of  thy  cheek  in  the  tints  I  can  trace. 
The  soft  rippling  waves,  when  the  wind  gently  gushes, 

Remind  ine  alone  of  thy  beauty  and  grace; 
Thy  lips  seem  the  roses  the  sunshine  outvicing, 

Thy  voice  I  can  hear  in  the  lake's  joyous  tone; 
Thy  violet  eyes  'neath  the  mossy  bank  lying, 

I  fancy  I  see — I  am  never  alone. 

I  am  never  alone;  for  thy  spirit  is  near  me; 

'Tis  thou  art  my  first  happy  dream  in  the  night; 
I  whisper  thy  name  when  the  winds  only  hear  me; 

I  hear  the  sweet  echoes,  and  they  arc  delight. 
Though  doomed  for  a  time  my  heart's  treasure  to  banish, 

The  thought  that  thou'rt  constant,  for  all  will  atone, 
As  long  as  the  light  of  thy  love  will  not  vanish, 

Wherever  I  wander  I'm  never  alone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  NEW  WHITE  DRESS. 

BY  ALICE  CARET. 

The  Osborns  were  the  most  unpopular  family  in  the  village 
where  they  lived — not  for  any  harm  they  had  done  to  anybody, 
and  not  because  they  were  poor — so  their  neighbors  said  ;  they 
would  not  think  of  disliking  Mrs.  Osborn  and  her  daughters  on 
that  account  simply — O,  no,  not  they !  But  to  use  the  term  by 
which  she  was  characterized  among  the  village  people,  she  was 
"  stuck  up,"  and  what  right  she  had  to  bo  so  they  could  not  see. 
Now  there  was  no  reason  that  any  one  knew  of,  why  Mrs.  Osborn 
should  not  entertain  as  much  self-respect  as  any  other  person,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  very  poor — so  poor,  indeed,  that  herself  and 
children  were  obliged  to  do  that  which  their  hands  found  to  do,  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  with  all 
their  efforts,  they  were  often  forced  to  do  without  a  good  many  of 
the  latter.  But  no  matter  what  Mrs.  Osborn's  neighbors  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  secret  of  their  dislike  was  all  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  poor  and  proud.  She  would  starve  to  death,  it  was  often 
said,  before  she  would  set  her  big  girl  to  washing,  as  she  ought  to  do. 

She  had  lived  in  the  village  of  Clopperton  seven  years  at  the 
time  our  story  opens,  and  though  people  believed  and  said  she 
had  never  five  dollars  in  her  purse  at  one  time,  no  one  had  ever 
seen  herself  or  her  children  untidy,  or  even  inelegant,  if  to  be 
tastefully  and  becomingly  dressed  may  bo  called  elegant. 

At  church  she  and  her  children  were  always  as  well  dressed  as 
the  best  of  them — not  so  expensively,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  pro- 
priety and  prcttincss  which  no  vulgar  outlay  of  money  could 
match.  The  same  black  silk  dress,  which  assumed  the  new  fash- 
ions under  the  skilful  management  of  Mrs.  Osborn,  as  often  as  the 
new  fashions  came,  served  her  all  these  seven  winters ;  the  same 
white  shawl,  which  the  Clopperton  ladies  said,  spitefully,  looked 
always  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  store,  and  the  same  leghorn 
bonnet,  with  one  dark  brown  ribbon  for  winter,  and  another  of 
mixed  blue  and  white  for  the  summer,  made  the  chief  variety  of 
her  costume ;  all  the  variety  in  which  she  went  abroad,  if  we  add 
a  white  summer  dress,  and  a  new  collar  now  and  then,  which  Mrs. 
Osborn's  neighbors  said  were  invariably  trimmed  with  the  same  laee. 

When  she  came,  she  brought  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  little 
girl  ten  years  old,  and  those  were  grown  now  to  be  seven  and  sev- 
enteen ;  and  two  lovelier  children  were  not  to  be  found  in  all  the 
village,  but  never  grew  sisters  together  more  unlike.  Rebecca, 
the  eldest,  had  eyes  and  hair  as  black  as  the  night,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  that  clear  brunette  where  the  reddest  roses  are  sure  to 
grow.  She  had  all  her  mother's  pride,  and  more  than  her  moth- 
er's stateliness  of  manners.  It  did  not  grieve  her  at  all  to  be  left 
out  of  the  play  at  school ;  with  her  book  at  the  brookside,  or  in 
the  shadow  of  some  thick-topped  tree,  she  could  amuse  herself 
more  pleasantly  than  with  their  pastimes  ;  and  when  she  grew 
older  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  find  compensation  for  the  forgetful- 
ncss  of  her  young  acquaintances,  when  at  their  merry-makings  she 
was  overlooked.  She  had  the  same  smile,  and  the  same  polite 
salutation  for  the  young  women  of  C'opperton  one  time  as  another. 
If  she  chanced  to  be  carrying  the  bundle  of  sewing-work,  which 
she  and  her  mother  had  been  doing,  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
it,  nor  turned  her  feet  one  inch  from  the  path  she  was  in,  nor 
averted  her  eyes  one  inch  from  the  eyes  that  looked  scornfully 
upon  her;  and  this,  the  villagers  said,  was  the  worst  pride  of  all — 
if  she  would  but  avoid  them,  or  try  to  conceal  her  bundle  of  work, 
they  would  comparatively  care  nothing  about  it. 

The  younger  child,  Lucy,  had  never  a  rose  on  her  checks  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  ;  her  eyes  were  brown  and  melancholy, 
and  her  hair  of  the  same  color  hung  in  half  curls  down  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  It  was  her  delight  to  tend  the  flowers,  of  which 
Mrs.  Osborn  had  many  beautiful  varieties,  and  to  feed  the  birds, 
which  congregated  in  great  numbers  about  the  garden  and  door- 
yard.  Her  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  few  persons  had  ever 
heard  it  at  all,  or  knew  what  music  they  lost  in  shutting  their 
doors  and  their  hearts  away  from  the  little  girl. 

Spring  was  come ;  the  time  for  new  leaves  and  new  dresses, 
new  hopes  and  new  plans,  new  improvements  and  new  courage. 
But  none  of  these,  except,  indeed,  the  new  leaves  aud  flowers, 


came  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Osborn  ;  and  these  last,  the  flowers, 
were  raining  down  untimely.  The  low,  mossed  roof  of  her  cot- 
tage was  white  with  the  blooms  of  the  cherry  trees  that  grew  thick 
in  her  dooryard  ;  the  eaves  were  full  of  them,  and  with  the  lightest 
swaying  of  the  wind  they  drifted  in  at  the  open  window,  and  over 
the  pillow  and  the  white  face  of  little  Lucy,  sick  unto  death. 

The  wild  grinds  of  March  had  blown  too  roughly  for  her  frail 
constitution,  and  a  chill  had  been  struck  to  her  heart  by  them, 
which  the  soft,  showery  April,  and  the  sweet,  genial  May,  and 
even  the  golden  warmth  and  rosy  flush  of  Juno  had  failed  to  dissi- 
pate. The  birds  that  had  been  used  to  her  feeding,  chirped  at  her 
window,  and  flat:  red  their  brown  wings  in  and  out  the  rose- 
bushes ;  but  she  made  no  answer — she  did  not  sec  them  now.  The 
pieces  of  broken  china,  so  carefully  gathered  in  days  past,  shone 
in  a  row  on  the  shelf  of  her  playhouse,  tho  mossy  carpet  of  which 
had  grown  black  and  dry  for  the  need  of  her  careful  tendance;  her 
frock  hung  by  one  sleeve  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  close  by  it 
against  the  wall  hung  her  straw  hat,  some  withered  violets  and 
rosebuds  twisted  through  its  blue  ribbon,  and  beneath  it,  their 
strings  tied  together,  dangled  her  half-worn  shoes.  Dear  little 
child,  she  would  never  need  them  any  more — so  the  mother  felt 
as  she  trembled  and  prayed  at  the  bedside,  and  so  felt  the  sister  as 
she  kissed  her  and  called  her  name,  saying,  when  the  white  lips 
made  no  answer,  "  God  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

O,  how  dark  the  night  shut  in  over  the  little  house  that  till  then 
had  been  so  happy ;  they  could  not  believe,  mother  and  daughter, 
that  the  morning  would  ever  come — surely  never  to  their  hearts. 
No  voice  of  lamentation  went  up.  There  were  none  to  hear,  or  to 
comfort  the  poor  widow  and  child,  and  shutting  the  agony  close 
in  their  own  hearts,  they  suffered  a  double  torture. 

The  candle  light  shone  faintly  from  the  open  door — so  faintly, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ephraim  Flint,  as  he  walked  staidly  and  cir- 
cumspectly past,  did  not  see  it.  His  bat  was  lowered  over  his 
eyes,  and  they  were  downcast,  as  in  a  musing  mood — it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  was  meditating  the  next  Sabbath's 
sermon,  as  with  slow  steps  he  pursued  his  way,  not  looking  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  He  wore  liis  "  customary  suit  of  mourning 
black,"  as  bceaine  a  clergyman,  and  on  his  face  a  look  of  sober 
sanctity,  exceedingly  proper.  And  you  would  have  thought,  to 
look  at  him,  that  the  heart  beating  in  that  broad  chest  would  have 
sometimes  rebelled  against  the  everlasting  propriety,  but  it  did 
not ;  no  smile  but  the  benign  one  following  the  quotation  of  some 
scripture  text  had  ever  been  known  to  cross  his  lips.  Was  he  not 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  tho  work  of  tho  ministry,  and  how 
should  he  smile  like  common,  worldly  men? 

Rev.  Dr.  Flint  was  not,  however,  a  bad  man,  nor  a  hypocrite; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  a  sanctified  hypocrisy  (if  such  a  tiling  may  be) 
that  made  him  the  solemn,  respectable,  unsympathizing  individual 
he  was.  He  had  confounded  the  manner  and  method  of  his  life 
to  what  both  himself  and  his  parishioners  considered  propriety,  if 
not  duty,  and  long  habit  had  become  second  nature ;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Flint  had  no  conception  of  how  much  better  the  nature  was 
which  God  had  given  him  than  the  one  he  had  made  for  himself. 
He  had  been  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Clopperton  (the  wealthiest 
and  moat  respectable,  of  course,)  for  fifteen  years,  and  his  fine 
black  hair  had  now  a  few  sprinkles  of  gray,  and  the  real  careworn 
expression  in  the  deep  lines  about  his  mouth  and  across  his  fore- 
head told  of  struggles  with  sorrow,  of  wrestlings  with  temptation, 
and  it  may  be  (for  who  is  wholly  pure  ?)  of  yielding  to  sin. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Osborn  and  her  children, 
for  he  had  been  used  to  seeing  them  in  one  of  the  rear  pews  of  his 
church  all  the  seven  years  of  their  life  at  Clopperton ;  but  he  had 
never  seen  them  in  their  own  house — indeed,  he  had  never  thought 
about  their  house  at  all,  or  themselves,  except  as  creatures  immor- 
tally endowed.  He  had  greater  and  more  profitable  things  to 
contemplate  than  the  widows  and  orphans  of  his  congregation  ! 

He  had  wrought  earnestly,  in.  season  and  out  of  season,  desiring 
the  salvation  of  souls  ;  nevertheless,  his  people  were  like  a  collec- 
tion of  dry  bones,  needing  to  be  stirred  by  an  influx  of  spiritual 
life,  which  he  had  no  power  to  pour  upon  them.  He  could  con- 
vince the  understandings  and  enforce  a  dry  obedience  to  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duty,  but  he  could  not  touch  the  hearts  of 
men,  nor  make  the  dead  bones  live.  And  as  he  made  his  melan- 
choly walk  past  the  house  of  death;  he  was  mourning  over  his  in- 
competencies and  insufficiencies  ;  he  had  searched  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  moving  epithets,  yet  they  had  fallen  powerless,  and 
he  had  ingeniously  knitted  strong  and  burning  phrases  one  into 
another,  yet  they  had  seemed  rather  to  sear  than  to  melt  the  hearts 
for  which  they  had  been  coined.  His  own  heart  the  while  was 
darkened  and  close  shut — that  needed  to  bo  touched  first  of  all. 
So  profound  were  his  meditations,  that  his  hands,  closely  locked 
behind  him,  failed  to  unclasp  themselves  as  he  came  opposite  the 
gate  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Longstrect,  who  gave  a  strawberry  supper 
that  night,  and  had  invited  the  great  Dr.  Flint  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  repast.  It  was  the  cessation  of  the  hum  of  voices  (for 
the  assembled  party  were  awaiting  him  in  the  garden),  rather  than 
the  solemn  beckoning  which  the  oldest  woman  of  the  party  made 
with  her  black  fan,  that  arrested  his  attention,  and  turning  soberly 
about  he  undid  the  latch  noiselessly,  and  with  scarce  a  perceptible 
brightening  of  his  customary  benignant  expression,  walked  down 
the  path,  shaking  hands  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  went. 

The  part}'  now  received  an  accession  in  the  person  of  Miss  Abi- 
gail Spankum.  There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  her  shak- 
ing tho  dust  from  her  black  silk  gown,  and  stamping  her  little  feet 
at  the  door,  which  told  of  unusual  excitement  before  it  had  been 
seen  in  the  flashing  of  her  black  eyes,  or  heard  in  the  sharp  twang 
of  her  voice.  Miss  Spankum  felt  herself,  and  was  acknowledged 
to  be,  one  of  the  regulators  of  the  proprieties  of  Clopperton.  How 
she  became  invested  with  the  authority  she  exercised  I  cannot 
tell,  but  she  was  the  law  in  matters  both  sacred  and  secular.  Her 


sharp  black  eyes  quickly  detected  the  comer  of  the  room  in  v> 
sat  Dr.  Flint,  hedged  round  by  half  a  dozen  old  ladies  in  bli 
and  quickly  Miss  Spankum  was  seated  in  the  rocking-chair  next 
to  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  saw  as  I  came  along?"  she  said.  "Why 
the  greatest  piece  of  folly  that  a  certain  proud  woman  you  all 
know  could  be  guilty  of — the  extravagance  of  some  people  is 
dreadful.  I  was  positively  shocked  when  I  thought  what  might 
have  been  done  with  that  money !  Just  to  think  what  that  money 
might  have  done! — bought  our  minister  a  new  hat,  for  instance. 
But  somo  women  are  so  selfish  and  so  proud,  they  never  think  of 
anybody  bnt  themselves,  and  I  dare  say,  it  is  not  without  design 
she  spent  that  money  to-night." 

The  doctor  said  something  about  the  wonderful  excellence  of 
charity,  but  Miss  Spankum  cut  him  short,  by  adding  : 

"She  bought  what  she  was  not  able  to  pay  for;  and  any  woman 
that  will  do  that,  would  soon  ruin  a  husband,  if  she  could  get  one." 

"Do  you  understand  the  circumstances  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Flint. 
"  Tho  purchase  you  so  disapprove,  may  havo  been  a  necessity  ; 
and  always  to  be  slow  to  condemn  is  commendable." 

Everybody  knew  that  Mrs.  Osborn  was  alluded  to,  and  all  in- 
quired eagerly  what  it  was  that  she  had  bought,  and  what  prieo 
she  had  agreed  to  pay.  When  it  was  known  that  it  was  a  new 
white  dress,  there  was  a  general  uplifting  of  hands,  and  many 
exclamations  of  indignant  surprise. 

"  Jf  it  were  only  herself  she  is  injuring,"  faltered  Miss  Spankum, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  it  would  be  very  different ;  but  think  of  tho  ter- 
ribly extravagant  example  she  is  setting  to  our  young  people — 
who  of  them  that  can  get  a  dollar  will  not  sooner  give  it  for  somo 
gewgaw  than  for  a  Bible  1" 

Everybody  said  it  was  shocking,  except  Dr.  Flint,  who  looked 
solemn  and  said  nothing.  Miss  Spankum  eyed  him  sharply,  say- 
ing something  must  be  done,  and  somebody  must  do  it;  she  for 
one  had  put  up  with  that  woman  as  long  as  she  could  or  would. 
Mrs.  Longstrect  suggested  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  offender 
before  the  church. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  Miss  Spankum  ;  "I  think  Dr. 
Flint  ought  to  go  and  talk  with  her.  It's  his  privilege,  as  well  as 
duty;  and  to  give  effect  to  the  reprimand,  and  make  the  woman 
ashamed,  if  anything  can,  Mrs.  Longstrect  and  I  will  go  along." 

In  vain  Dr.  Flint  urged  excuses,  or  suggested  some  other  time. 
It  would  not  do  ;  the  ladies  knew  right  well  that  Mrs.  Osborn  out- 
shone them  in  her  old  dress,  and  the  thought  of  what  she  would 
do  in  her  new  one,  stimulated  them  to  urge  the  propriety,  nay,  the 
necessity,  of  a  summary  and  severe  reprimand. 

When,  after  supper,  the  doctor  announced  his  intention  of  call- 
ing on  Mrs.  Osborn,  Miss  Spankum  and  Mrs.  Longstrect  hastened 
to  proffer  their  services,  but  the  doctor  politely  declined  ;  he  felt 
that  what  ho  should  say  would  be  given  to  him  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. He  was  enjoined  to  hasten  his  return,  and  the  ladies, 
highly  delighted,  resumed  their  tea  drinking  and  their  gossip. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  two  hours,  and  three  hours,  and  Dr. 
Flint  did  not  return ;  Miss  Spankum  was  afraid  some  fearful  acci- 
dent had  befallen  him,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  following 
him,  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  suggestion  was  disre- 
garded. The  ladies  blamed  her  for  the  deprivation  they  suffered 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Flint.  Now  that  it  was  too  late,  they  felt 
that  another  time  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  visit  to  Mrs. 
Osborn — a  time  when  it  would  not,  as  now,  have  conflicted  with 
their  pleasure.  Miss  Spankum  had  made  a  mistake — a  serious 
mistake  ;  she  felt  it,  but  not  so  positively  then  as  thereafter. 

Irritated  with  himself  and  with  everything  (for  ministers  may 
sometimes  be  irritated),  Dr.  Flint  walked  hastily  to  the  widow's 
house,  and  without  having  been  noticed  by  mother  or  daughter, 
rapped  abruptly  and  sharply  on  the  open  door. 

"How  good  in  you  to  come," said  Mrs.  Osborn, a  smile  shining 
through  her  tears  ;  "she  has  been  in  heaven  more  than  an  hour." 
And  softly  she  led  him  to  the  bed,  where  fast  asleep  lay  the  pret- 
tiest lamb  of  all  his  flock.  As  ho  laid  his  hand  on  the  soft  hair 
combed  smooth  for  the  burial,  his  heart  smote  him  for  never  hav- 
ing done  so  till  then;  and  kneeling  besido  the  dead,  he  prayed 
long  and  fervently — not  so  much  for  the  mourners,  as  for  thoso 
who  had  never  been  called  to  mourn  ;  those  whose  hearts  in  the 
continual  sunshine  of  prosperity  had  been  withered  to  littleness, 
or  parched  to  dusty  dryness.  We  need  scarcely  say  the  white 
dress  was  for  the  dead  child,  and  that  the  mother  herself  wept  less 
bitterly  at  the  funeral  than  did  Miss  Spankum,  for  her  heart  re- 
proached her  for  all  the  evil  things  she  had  spoken ;  and  though 
she  tried  to  speak  some  comfort  to  the  mourners,  it  was  herself 
who  needed  comfort  the  most. 

The  next  time  thero  was  a  gathering  at  Mrs.  Longstreet's  tho 
mirth  of  the  children  was  unrebuked,  and  never  a  shake  of  the 
head  was  given  to  the  young  girls  for  their  sly  jokes  and  laughter. 
Merriest  of  them  all  was  Rebecca  Osborn  ;  before  the  first  real 
kindness  of  her  young  neighbors  all  her  proud  reserve  had  melted 
away,  and  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  young  folks  of  Clopperton 
how  they  had  ever  got  along  without  Bebecca. 

Shining  among  them  like  the  genial  sunshine  of  summer,  was 
the  contented  smile  of  Dr.  Flint.  And  chattering  and  bustling, 
everywhere  at  once  (a  little  authoritative,  but  not  disagreeably  so), 
was  Miss  Spankum.  It  was,  indeed,  time  now  that  Mrs.  Osborn 
had  a  new  white  dress,  and  Mrs.  Longstrect  whispered  confiden- 
tially to  some  of  her  friends  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Spankum. 
We  said  Mrs.  Osborn  had  a  new  dress  ;  but  though  made  for  her, 
it  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Flint — a  name  which  no  one  took  occasion 
to  speak  so  often  as  Miss  Spankum. 

Thereafter  the  dry  bones  of  the  church  in  Clopperton  moved 
and  lived;  the  tears  of  sympathy  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  they 
had  recovered  as  beneath  an  exceedingly  precious  dew— through 
human  love,  divine  love  had  descended. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  OYSTER  Bl'SINESS. 

During  the  hot  months,  the  Picto- 
rial was  silent  on  the  subject  of  oys- 
ters. It  brought  up  no  reminiscences 
of  "fancy  roasts,"  it  indulged  in  no 
anticipations  of  "raw  in  the  shell." 
It  would  have  been  an  aggravation  to 
epicures  to  allude  to  these  delicious 
bivalves  during  those  melancholy 
months  which  are  spelt  without  an  R. 
We  knew,  by  the  way,  an  inveterate 
oyster-eater  who  always  insisted  on 
writing  "  Orgust,"  instead  of  August, 
and  he  was  borne  out  in  his  spelling 
by  several  dealers  in  the  bivalves  from 
selfish  (sell -fish  or  shell-fish)  motives. 
But  now  they  are  no  longer  tabooed, 
and  we  may  speak  of  them,  not  as 
things  that  were  or  are  to  be,  but  are. 
They  are  a  fixed  fact.  They  may  be 
indulged  in  with  impunity — they  are 
indulged  in.  Let  us,  then,  speak  of 
Prince's  Bay,  and  the  hardy  mariners 
who  there  obtain  these  luscious  trea- 
sures of  the  deep.  The  largest  of  the 
engravings  on  this  page  represents 
Prince's  Bay,  a  very  picturesque  lo- 
cality, apart  from  the  interest  which 
connects  with  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, as  one  of  the  greatest  oyster  do- 
pots  on  the  continent.  The  sketch  is 
taken  from  Red  Bank  Light,  looking 
towards  Coney  Island,  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  New  Yorkers,  for  sea- 
bathing, and  the  ocean.  The  light- 
house tower  on  our  left  is  quite  a  pic- 
turesque object  in  the  wide  landscape 


RAKING  FOR  OYSTERS. 

The  piece  of  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  engrav- 
ing, with  its  curving  shores,  is  Prince's  Bay.  The 
land  that  extends  along  to  the  distance  is  the 
southern  shore  of  Staten  Island,  and  is  dotted  with 
manorial  residences,  elegant  villas  and  pretty 
settlements,  every  variety  of  architecture  and  taste 
being  displayed  by  the  builders  and  residents  as  in 
the  new  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton. Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  island  are  descendants  of  French  Huguenots, 
and  exhibit  their  origin  in  their  cheerfulness,  libe- 
rality and  the  amenity  of  their  manners.  But  we 
must  not  permit  the  unrivalled  view  to  divert  our 


DREDGING  FOR  OYSTERS. 


attention  from  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  remarks.  To 
return  to  Prince's  Bay.    The  oysters  here  are  mostly  brought,  in 
the  spring,  from  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  Delaware,  and  are 
planted  out  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  boundaries  of  each 
man's  plantation  being  designated  by  stakes,  as  shown  in  our  first 
engraving.    In  the  fall  they  are  raised  by  means  of  oyster  tongs, 
oyster  rakes  and  dredges.    Our  second  engraving  represents  a 
sloop  under  sail,  with  the  crew  dredging  for  oysters.    The  dredgo 
resembles  somewhat  a  steel  purse  open,  and  varies  in  length  from 
three  to  seven  or  eight  feet.    One  edge  of  the  mouth,  which  re- 
sembles a  scythe,  scrapes  the  bed,  and  the  shells  and  other  encum- 
brances are  caught  in  the  dredge  bag,  which  is  attached  by  a  strong 
rope  to  the  mast  of  an  oyster  sloop,  and  dragged  along  while  the 
vessel  is  under  full  sail,  running  up  and  down 
over  the  bed  until  it  is  dragged  in  every  dhec- 
tion.    Just  before  the  sloop  goes  about,  the 
dredge  is  hauled  up  and  its  contents  emptied. 
For  supplying  the  market,  the  usual  way  of 
raising  the  oysters  is  by  the  tongs  and  rake, 
as  shown  in  our  first  engraving.    In  ycry 
severe  winters,  many  oysters  adhere  to  the 
cakes  of  ice  which  form  at  low  tide,  and  are 
thus  raised  from  their  beds  and  carried  out  to 
sea,  occasioning  great  losses  to  the  oyster- 
men.    When  large  !>odies  of  sand  are  driven 
over  the  oysters  by  storms  and  currents,  they 
arc  invariably  killed,  and  this  is  not  a  very 
unusual  occurrence.    Almost  every  family 
that  borders  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  has  a 
bed  of  its  own,  and  when  appetite  calls,  all 
hands  go  to  work  and  raise  an  immense 
quantity  for  a  general  oyster  feast,  compared 
to  the  luxury  of  which,  even  a  Rhode  Island 
dam-bake  must  sink  to  insignificance.  In 
the  deep  holes  near  the  foot  of  Red  Bank, 
oysters  are  found  of  a  fabulous  size.  Though 
large  enough  to  fill  a  breakfast  plate,  yet  they 
arc  delicate  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavor. 
These  Kip  Van  Winkles  of  Prince's  Bay  are 
not  often  disturbed ;  but  sometimes  an  an- 
cient oystcrman,  who  has  acquired  by  long 
experience  a  venomous  facility  of  handling  a 
sixty  foot  rake,  makes  no  scruples  about  lay- 
ing his  skiff  over  the  deep  hole,  and  bringing 
to  light,  by  the  aid  of  his  terrific  implement, 
some  scores  of  these  submarine  monsters. 


VIEW  OF  PRINCE'S  BAY 
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BOSTON  MEN. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  recently  paid  a  very  high  com. 
plimcnt  to  our  city,  in  a  general  article  upon  our  eminent  men. 
It  gives  us  the  credit  of  fostering  virtue  and  talent  from  the  earli- 
est stageof  its  manifestation.  "  She  (Boston),"  says  the  Journal, 
"  selects  the  gifted  and  promising  boy  at  her  public  schools,  and 
honors  his  early  industry  with  appropriate  rewards.  In  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  his  progress  at  the  university,  or  in  his  apprentice- 
ship, or  clerkship,  she  still  remembers  the  promise  he  gave,  and 
the  hope  he  inspired ;  and  when  at  length  he  enters  upon  his  pro- 
fession, or  is  settled  in  business,  she  reminds  him  of  her  expecta- 
tions of  his  future  eminence.  His  first  deeds  of  benevolence,  or 
public^spirit,  or  his  first  public  achievements  of  intellect,  are  sure 
to  be  greeted  with  lively  interest  as  those  of  one  who  is  on  the 
road  to  worthy  distinction.  She  multiplies  the  occasions  on  which 
he  may  appear,  and  cherishes  the  early  reputation  which  he  wins. 
He  soon  feels  that  he  '  has  a  future,'  and  begins  to  live  more  for 
others,  and  less  for  himself ;  and  when  at  length  success  has 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  finds  his  reputation  established,  and 
his  position  strong  as  a  leader  in  the  community,  she  loses  no 
opportunity  to  bestow  on  him  her  applause,  and  promote  him  to 
the  high  places  which  she  has  to  bestow."  This,  we  think,  is  well- 
deserved  eulogy.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men  are  here,  probably, 
as  selfish  and  striving  as  they  are  elsewhere,  but  they  are  certainly 
ready  to  accord  praise,  and  to  bestow  honor  and  position  where 
they  are  deserved.  And,  as  a  result  of  this  appreciation  of  indus- 
try and  ability,  there  arc  very  few  idlers  among  us.  Mere  wealth 
is  not  a  passport,  though  it  certainly  has  its  due  weight.  There 
are  very  few  among  us  who  are  known  as  mere  men  of  fashion 
and  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  young  men,  born  to  opulence,  earnestly  devoting  themselves 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  embarking  in  commercial 
pursuits,  not  from  a  sordid  desire  to  increase  their  possessions,  but 
from  an  internal  conviction  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  themselves, 
and  to  a  community  where  capital  and  talent  command  little  con- 
sideration unless  they  are  usefully  employed. 


The  Plains  of  Abraham. — "VVo  lately  published  a  view  of 
this  memorable  spot.  When  Lord  Dalhousie  was  governor-gene- 
ral, he  order«d  the  plain  to  be  ploughed  up  and  seeded  to  grain, 
whereupon  the  following  epigram  was  perpetrated  : 

"  Some  care  for  honor,  others  care  for  groats — 
Here  Wolfe  reaped  glory,  and  Dalhousie,  oats." 


Economy. — There  is  nothing  like  beginning  life  with  settled 
economical  principles.  Extravagance  is  a  habit  easily  contracted, 
and  goes  on  increasing  as  a  snow  ball  does  in  volume  when  rolling 
down  hill.  The  slang  phrase  "  Go  it  while  you're  young,"  has 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  for  sale  at  all  the  periodical 
depots  in  the  country,  at  ten  cents  per  copy,  but  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  obtain  it  regularly,  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  publication,  is  to  enclose  us  one  dollar,  and  receive  it  for  one 
year  by  mail  direct. 


SPLINTERS. 

 Peaches  have  been  sent  from  Illinois  to  New  York  this 

season,  and  arrived  in  perfectly  good  condition. 

 Editors  and  others  are  just  as  mad  about  Rachel  as  they 

were  about  the  Swedish  nightingale. 

....  There  is  an  aged  colored  woman  in  this  city  who  is  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seven  years  old — perhaps  older. 

  Very  pretty  ballet  girls  are  to  be  among  the  attractions  of 

the  Boston  Theatre,  the  present  season.    A  sure  card. 

....  The  Cambridge  horse  railroad  promises  to  be  a  successful 
speculation.    It  will  soon  go  into  operation. 

 Ninety-nine  young  men  compose  the  present  Freshman 

Class  of  Harvard  University. 

  There  is  a  spring  in  Western  Pennsylvania  which  yields 

sperm  oil.    "What  will  the  whales  say  to  that? 

  Bochsa,  the  harpist,  is  probably  no  more  by  this  time.  At 

the  last  accounts  he  was  very  low. 

  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  out  in  favor  of  coffee.  He  is  rap- 
turous in  descanting  on  the  beverage. 

  Every  orchestra  contains  two  pairs  of  mustachios,  one 

pair  of  spectacles,  a  bald  head,  and  a  man  in  a  white  cravat. 

  Signor  Arditi  has  written  an  opera,  the  libretto  being  from 

Cooper's  spy.    Will  there  be  a  solo  for  Washington  ? 

  A  woman  at  Albany  stole  a  basket,  and  found  it  contained 

a  baby.    Nobody  prosecuted  her. 

  During  the  funeral  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  Russians  did  not 

fire  a  gun.    Yet  the  British  call  them  savages. 

....  The  grasshoppers  are  said  to  be  starving  out  the  Mormons. 
Why  don't  the  Mormons  eat  the  grasshoppers  ? 

....  Santa  Anna's  last  appearance  in  Mexico  is  probably  not 
his  "  positively  last  appearance."    He'll  be  re-engaged. 

  In  a  certain  village  in  New  York,  Mr.  Butcher  sells  cloth, 

and  Mr.  Taylor  deals  in  coal. 

  Donna  Isabella  Alvarazio,  a  Spanish  lady,  lately  died  at 

the  immature  age  of  129  years. 

  A  Frenchman  in  San  Francisco  with  a  portable  boiler 

makes  money  by  going  round  selling  hot  water. 


OLD  TIMES.  • 

It  is  strange  with  what  tenacity  we  cling  to  the  past,  and  with 
what  constancy  we  harp  upon  the  "  good  old  times."  All  times 
seem  good  times,  if  they  are  only  old.  Tho  merry-makings  of  the 
hour  do  not  seem  half  so  pleasant  to  us  as 

"  The  days  when  we  went  gipseylng, 
A  long  time  ago." 

Of  course,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  we  are  incapable  of  present 
enjoyment,  we  cannot  believe  that  anything  is  enjoyable  in  the 
present,  and  look  back  to  that  period  as  the  golden  age,  when  we 
were  a  part  of  the  movement  of  the  times.  But  the  backward- 
looking  of  vigorous  manhood  is  another  affair.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  a  fashion  than  a  natural  impulse.  The  sort  of  regretfulness 
with  which  we  call  up  bygones,  embraces  not  only  the  earlier  of 
our  own  years,  but  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  We  weary  o 
the  present,  and  fancy  that  the  past  was  a  brighter  era,  simply 
because  distance  has  obliterated  its  repulsive  features.  Were  the 
memory  as  tenacious  of  evil  as  it  is  of  good,  this  were  a  wearier 
world  than  it  is.  Our  religion  inculcates  upon  us  the  duty  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  Providence  has  kindly  rendered  the 
memory  less  tenacious  of  pain  than  pleasure.  We  can  recollect  a 
joy  vividly,  but  who  can  recall  or  describe  a  pain  that  he  has 
suffered  ?  We  cannot,  and  ought  not  if  we  could,  close  our  eyes 
to  the  evil  that  surrounds  us,  for  it  is  each  one's  duty  to  do  his 
share  towards  its  mitigation ;  but  the  past  is  utterly  beyond  our 
control.  It  is  a  fixed  fact — it  is  completed  history.  Perhaps  wo 
take  that  sort  of  pleasure  in  looking  upon  it  that  we  do  on  a  com- 
pleted structure,  a  finished  painting — and  regard  it  with  the  more 
favor  because  we  know  it  is  incapable  of  being  altered.  We  gaze 
with  almost  unalloyed  delight  on  the  tremendous  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum,  save  that  wo  regret  its  crumbling  condition,  its  falling 
arches — forgetful  of  the  fact  that  man  met  man  in  deadly  strife 
within  its  bloody  arena, 

"  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 

and  that  here  our  co-religionists  were  rent  limb  from  limb  by  rav- 
enous wild  beasts,  for  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  meek  and 
holy  Jesus.  A  golden  mist  rises  between  us  and  the  past — a 
lovely  mirage  changes  the  desert  sand  into  an  oasis.  Few  per- 
sons have  not  wished,  at  some  time,  to  have  existed  in  the  good 
old  times  rather  than  the  present.  But  those  good  old  times  had, 
all  of  them,  their  great  evils,  their  petty  annoyances,  their  constant 
trials  ;  and  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  deny  that  the  world  is 
constantly  progressing.  Our  grand  old  Puritan  ancestors,  with 
their  far-reaching  political  foresight,  their  deep  religious  enthusi- 
asm, their  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  mind,  their  soaring  self- 
denial,  had  faults  and  errors,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  them,  but  to 
tho  "  good  old  times  "  in  which  they  lived.  They  banished,  brand- 
ed, whipped  and  hanged  Quakers ;  believed  in  witchcraft,  and 
punished  sorcery  by  death.  They  smote  the  Indians,  hip  and 
thigh,  and  sold  into  slavery  the  innocent  children  of  the  vanquished 
chieftains.  Wc  may  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  not  so  bigoted 
and  cruel ;  but  yet  without  much  self-glorification,  for  wc  have  sins 
and  errors  of  our  own  to  answer  for  that  will  scarcely  bear  tho 
light  of  rigid  examination.  It  is  well  to  honor  the  virtues  of  the 
past ;  but  it  is  idle  to  bo  constantly  regretting  the  "  good  old 
times,"  and  fancying  them  superior  to  our  own. 


National  Subjects. — Wc  are  very  glad  to  find  that  it  is  now 
the  rule  and  not  the  exceptian  for  popular  writers  to  locate  their 
stories  at  home  and  not  abroad.  "  To  prove  how  interesting 
national  subjects  may  be  made,"  remarks  an  essayist,  "  we  need 
but  to  refer  to  the  tales  of  Irving  and  Cooper.  The  former  has 
converted  the  good  old  city  of  New  York  into  a  land  of  story  and 
of  song.  What  dreams  of  poetry  should  we  enjoy,  if  lulled  to 
rest  in  the  silence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  In  what  vagaries  might 
we  not  indulge  around  the  scene  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  adventures 
in  the  Kaatskills  ?  The  scenes  of  the  adventures  of  Harvey  Birch 
and  Natty  Burnppo  meet  us  at  every  step  around  the  '  Horican  ' 
and  the  interior  of  New  York.    All  this  is  classic  ground." 


A  new  Gem. — A  Parisian  jeweller,  Mr.  Brahy,  is  the  owner  of 
a  mine  in  Brazil  which  yields  a  new  precious  stone  called  the 
rubasse,  very  hard,  and  more  brilliant  than  the  topaz  and  ame- 
thyst, with  a  splendid  internal  crystallization,  which  gives  it  the 
luminous  qualities  of  the  diamond.  The  action  of  fire  docs  not 
injure  it.  In  color  it  resembles  a  ripe  red  currant.  We  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  Brazil  mine  which  produces  this  wonderful  stone 
is  in  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Brahy.  The  French  jewellers  are  fa- 
mous for  manufacturing  precious  stones. 


Theatrical  Mania. — We  have  not  heard  of  any  such  frantic 
excitement  about  Rachel  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  Cooke  and 
the  elder  Kean.  When  the  latter  played  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  in  Boston,  boys  used  to  be  let  down  by  ropes  from  the 
caves  of  the  box-office  to  the  window  for  tickets  !  Kean  lived  to 
be  hooted  and  hissed  at  the  same  theatre. 


Steam  Murders. — Under  this  title  the  "  Mail "  lately  pub- 
lished a  vigorous  article  respecting  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  pas- 
sengers on  railroads.  Railroad  disasters  are  quite  too  common, 
and  it  is  aggravating  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
not  accidents,  but  the  sure  consequences  of  criminal  carelessness. 


Walcott  Brothers,  Pawtucket. — This  firm,  whose  exten- 
sive establishment  we  last  week  noticed  and  illustiated,  are,  wc 
observe,  now  exporting  largely  of  their  valuable  "  button-hole 
cutters  "  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 


PUFFING. 

Mr.  Puff,  in  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  discourses  of  various  sorts  ot 
puffing — the  puff  direct — the  puff  preliminary — the  puff  collateral 
— the  puff  collusive,  and  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implication. 
He  illustrates  the  puff  direct  as  follows  :  "  A  new  comedy  or  farce 
is  to  be  produced  at  one  of  the  theatres  :  the  author,  suppose  Mr. 
Smatter  or  Mr.  Dapper,  or  any  particular  friend  of  mine — very 
well ;  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  performed,  I  write  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received — I  have  the  plot  from  the 
author, — and  only  add — characters  strongly  drawn — highly  col- 
ored— hand  of  a  master — fund  of  genuine  humor — mine  of  inven- 
tion— Attic  salt !  Then  for  the  performance — Mr.  Baker  was 
astonishingly  great  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry !  That  universal 
and  judicious  actor,  Mr.  Edgerton,  perhaps  never  appeared  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  Colonel ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
language  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Jones  !  Indeed  he  more  than  mer- 
ited those  repeated  bursts  of  applause  he  drew  from  a  most  bril- 
liant and  judicious  audience  !  In  short,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most, — the  unrivalled  genius  of  the  author,  the  great  at- 
traction and  liberality  of  the  managers,  the  wonderful  abilities  of 
the  painter,  or  the  incredible  exertions  of  all  the  performers !" 

Now  do  not  one  half  the  puffs  wo  read  in  the  newspapers  seem 
as  if  they  were  bodily  stolen  from  Mr.  Puff's  exaggerated  illustra- 
tion ?  Wc  are  in  the  infancy  of  the  science — we  are  not  adepts  in 
the  ingenious  subtleties  which  he  afterwards  describes — but  are 
contented  with  the  bold  point  blank  discharge  of  the  puff  direct. 
Certainly  we  must  be,  with  all  our  acuteness,  a  very  credulous 
race.  We  take  for  gospel  whatever  booksellers  choose  to  tell  us 
about  their  wares,  and  on  the  faith  of  an  advertisement  of  an  in- 
terested party,  buy,  read  and  admire.  Enormous  fortunes  aro 
daily  stolen  out  of  our  pockets  by  the  puff  direct.  If  we  were  the 
victims  of  ingenious  swindling,  we  might  console  ourselves  for  our 
losses  by  reflecting  on  the  subtlety  of  the  roguery — but  we  give  up 
our  change  to  the  "  gay,  bold-faced  villain  "  who  demands  our 
money  in  the  face  of  day.  What  a  monument  of  popular  gulli- 
bility might  hereafter  be  built  of  the  volumes  of  profitable  trash 
with  which  the  press  groans,  if  haply  they  escaped  the  rag-pickers' 
and  the  trunk-makers'  clutches  !  The  "most  splendid  romance 
ever  issued,"  the  "soul-thrilling  narrative,"  the  two-hundred- 
thousand-cdition  book,  where  will  they  be  a  dozen  years  henco  ? 
The  waters  of  Lethe  will  have  rolled  over  them,  for  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  we  verily  believe,  when  men  will  no  longer  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  puffer,  puff  he  ever  so  wisely,  and  literary  pro- 
ductions will  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  intrinsic  merit.  Then 
new  books  will  not  pour  from  the  press  in  avalanches,  and  yet  we 
shall  be  wiser  and  better  for  the  cessation  of  the  rush — for  have 
we  not  an  English  literature,  ripe,  golden  and  glorious,  almost 
unknown  to  the  masses,  though  unequalled  ?  Now-a-days  men  and 
women  make  a  business  of  writing  who  have  no  business  to  write, 
but  the  good  time  is  coming,  when  no  man  will  assume  the  pen, 
unless,  like  the  Friends,  he  has  a  call  from  the  spirit,  and  then  he 
will  "  look  in  his  heart  and  write,"  and  write  well,  too. 


The  Criminal  Scale. — The  "six  degrees  of  crime"  are  thus 
defined  by  a  cotemporary  :  "  He  who  steals  a  million  is  only  a 
financier.  Who  steals  a  half  million  is  only  a  defaulter.  Who 
steals  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  a  swindler.  Who  steals  fifty 
thousand  is  a  knave.  But  he  who  steals  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a 
loaf  of  bread,  is  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  deserves  to 
be  lynched." 


Cuba. — One  of  the  absurd  and  oppressive  port  laws  of  Havana 
is  that  which  prohibits  the  entrance  of  vessels  into  the  harbor  after 
sunset,  even  during  stress  of  weather.  Our  government  ought  to 
demand  that  our  flag  should  enter  at  all  times. 


Forthcoming. — We  have  some  rare  and  valuable  illustrations, 
just  designed  for  the  Pictorial,  which  we  shall  hasten  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Henry  Bell  to  Miss.  L  Annie  Bassett; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  John  W.  Cornell  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Thompson,  both 
of  Westport;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  George  H.  Parks  to  Miss  Rachel  Howe; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  L.  L.  Oliver,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Noyes;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  William  H.  Lillynian  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Guard. — At 
East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Rodolphus  F.  Hahn  to  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Irvin. — At  South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  William  II.  Preble  to  Miss 
Hannah  A.  Poole.— At  Lynn,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Huse;  Mr. 
George  A.  Curtis  to  Miss  Alary  Harris. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dutton, 
Mr.  Andrew  Madison  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Caswell:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
John  Hammett  to  Miss  Ellen  Mulland. — At  Beverly,  by  llev.  Mr.  Abbott, 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Odell  to  Miss  Nancy  F.  Lovett.— At  Essex,  Mr.  John  S.  At- 
kinson to  Miss  Sophronia  P.  Buruham. — At  Stowe,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Osgood  Chase,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hannaford.  of  Somerville.—  At  New 
Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Girdwood,  Mr.  Henry  Eames  to  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Hall. — 
At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Faunce,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Kelley  to  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Lesure,  both  of  Rutland  — At  Fall  Hiver,  by  Rov..Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  T. 
Berkely,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry,  of  Tiverton. — At  Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Pratt,  Mr  John  T.  Thurston  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Strong  — At  I'opsham,  Me.,  by 
Kcv.  Mr.  Jacques,  J.  II.  D.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Coffin. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  Ann  Howland,  6*5;  Miss  Elizabeth  Jones,  43:  Mr.  Edward 
B.  II  Stewart  (printer),  41;  Miss  Elizabeth  Annstasia  Brown,  16;  Miss  L.  Jo? 
scphine  Bryant,  22;  Mr.  David  Davenport,  54;  Mr.  Abraham  Taylor,  44;  Mrs. 
Mary  D  Ellis,  34. — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Hannah  Parks,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Roulstone.  41;  Mr.  Isaac  Sargent,  4(1;  Widow  Mary  Stoddard,  77;  David  Dev- 
ens,  Esq.  78. — At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Mary  Elliot,  85;  Robert  J.,  son  Mr.  Jo- 
seph and  Mrs.  Mary  Brownlow  5. — At  Chelsea,  Miss  Mary  Susan  Jones,  10. — 
At  North  Woburn,  Mr.  Archelaus  Tay,  76.— At  Dedham,  Widow  Lucy  Morse, 
71 — -At  Weston  Widow  Anna  Warren,  late  of  Charlestown,  78. — At  Jamaica 
Plain.  Miss  Martha  Swett,  formerly  of  .Marblehead.  95. — At  Blackstone,  Mr. 
Moses  Farnum.  a  worthy  elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  86.-  At  Fitchburg, 
Mr.  William  B.  Walker,  32. — At  Leicester,  Mrs.  Eliza  !*.,  wife  of  Mr.  Horace 
Howard.  50  —At  Holden.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Steel.-.  31.— At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Al- 
len Stoddard,  4u. — At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Rosanna.  wife  of  Mr  James  Elworth, 
42.— At  Walpole,  Mrs.  Adaliiie,  wife  of  Mr  Charles  Guild,  49.— At  Salisbury, 
Widow  Mary  H.  Itoaf,  85.— At  Weston,  Mr.  John  Francis,  84.— At  South  Scit- 
uate.  Mrs.  Iluldah  Leavitt,  88. — At  South  Adams,  Miss  Harriet  S  Tanner,  43. 
— At  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Isabella  Symonds,  100.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Frederick  B. 
Franklin,  M.D..  23.— At  Providence.  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Chloe  Pettengale,  84  —  At 
Kingsbury,  N.  Y  .  Mr.  Asa  Catlin.  95. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


NEW  LONDON. — [roscirnr.o  from  r.\ns  202  ] 
not  yet  enough  for  his  purpose.  "You  shall  have  mine,  then," 
said  she,  and  taking  her  scissors,  she  eut  the  strings,  slipped  out  of 
it,  and  handed  it  to  her  neighbor ;  "  il  is  a  stout,  new,  lilue  one, 
and  I  bate  to  part  with  it,  hut  all  I  want  is  to  see  it  go  through 
the  Englishman's  insides."  After  tins  sacrifice,  Latham  could  ask 
no  more,  and  departed  for  the  fort,  where  he  told  the  story,  and 
the  bine  petticoat  was  hoisted  on  a  pike  and  cheered  with  enthu- 
siasm as  a  banner  under  which  to  fight  the  British.  This  little 
incident  made  her  renowned  as  the  heroine  of  Groton,  and  she  re- 
ceived many  attentions  from  visitor*,  among  others  of  several  of 
the  presidents  and  other  distinguished  personages.  She  was  burnt 
to  death  by  her  clothes  taking  tire,  in  January,  1851  ;  aged  ninety- 
two  years. 

Another  affair,  and  one  which  caused  considerable  excitement  at 
the  time,  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1813  and  '14.  Commodore 
Decatur,  accused  by  thoughtless  and  reckless  minds  of  a  want  of 
courage  and  efficiency  in  remaining  so  long  inactive  without  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  escape,  determined  to  accomplish  that  end  if 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  For  this  purpose,  he  gradually 
dropped  down  ilie  river  from  Norwich,  and  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  anchored  off  the  city.  Every  precaution,  as  regarded 
secrecy,  was  observed,  ami  at  length  the  night  of  the  12th  of  De- 
cember was  fixed  upon  for  the  attempt.  Everything  promised 
success  to  the  effort ;  but  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  ships,  about  two  hours  before  the  time 
appointed,  Uur  liyhts  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor's 
mouth,  evidently  intended  to  warn  the  enemy  of  the  attempted 
escape — at  least,  so  thought  the  officers  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  plan  was  relinquished.  This  affair  caused  the  ut- 
most excitement,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  frequent  sourc  e  of 
controversy,  and  even  to  the  present  day  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  there  were  traitors  among  the  residents  who  were  ready 
to  sell  their  country's  interest  for  British  gold,  or  whether  the  otli- 
cers  mistook  the  lights  in  fishermen's  cottages  for  beacon  lights  to 
warn  the  enemy  of  the  effort  to  escape.  At  any  rate,  the  vessels 
made  no  further  attempt,  and  returned  to  their  former  anchorage, 
where  they  were  placed  in  ordinary  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  West  India  trade,  in  which  New  London  was  so  actively 
engaged  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
followed  to  some  extent  previous  to  the  embargo  non-intercourse 
and  war  of  1812,  was  completely  destroyed  by  those  events,  and 
was  not  resumed  when  peace  was  restored  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
many  of  its  leading  business  men  were  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  whale  fishery.  This  promised  to  fill  the  void,  and 
pro  red  a  source  of  much  greater  profit,  not  only  to  owners  and 
captains,  but  to  all  engaged,  even  to  the  crews,  and  in  1845,  New 
London  ranked  next  to  New  Bedford,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  trade.  In  that  year,  New  London  had  seventy-eight  vessels 
employed,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,2110  tons,  and  a  capital  invested 

over  two  millions  of  dollars. 

)uring  the  period  when  the  California  excitement  was  at  its 
anght,  twenty-live  captains  of  whaling  vessels  gave  up  the  busi- 
ness, and  tooK  their  departure  for  the  new  Eldorado,  which  had  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  reduced  the  imports  from  81,1)52 
barrels  in  1847,  to  38,148  barrels  in  1850,  since  which  time  it  has 
somewhat  improved.  A  glance  at  her  noble  harbor,  her  wharves, 
and  the  city  itself,  will  convince  the  observer  that  her  proximity 
to  the  empire  city,  and  its  paramount  attractions  to  men  of  enter- 
prise, alone  prevents  her  fiom  ranking  among  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Let  us  descend  from  our  elevated  perch  among  the  clouds  to 
earth  again.  Be  sure  of  your  footsteps  as  you  attempt  to  descend, 
and  grasp  well  the  hand  rail,  for  a  single  misstep  would  send  you 
inevitaluy  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  without  the  possibility  of 
there  being  the  semblance  of  manhood  left  in  our  lifeless  corse,  by 
which  to  recognize  it  as  belonging  to  humanity.  Look  over  the 
railing,  if  you  have  steady  nerves,  down,  down,  to  that  small 
speck  of  light,  which,  like  the  star  in  the  heavens,  seems  to  evade 
tne  compulation  of  distance,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  your 
fate  would  be  were  you  to  fall.  Once  more  safe  at  the  bottom, 
let  us  visit  the  fortress  near  by,  which  will  ever  prove  a  subject  of 
interest  so  long  as  America  shall  have  a  history. 

The  walls  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  although  dis- 
mantled and  devoted  to  far  more  peaceful  purposes  than  to  shield 
the  breasts  of  the  heroes  of  liberty  and  '7tt  from  the  steel  of  the 
foe.  A  glance  at  the  engraving,  with  Hempstead's  description, 
will  give  a  far  better  idea  of  the  fort  than  any  words  of  mine,  and 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  the  view  of  the  exterior  was 
taken  from  the  foot  of  the  monument,  and  shows  the  angular 
breastwork  in  front  of  the  gateway ;  and  in  the  distance,  on  the 
right,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  Eort  Trumbull  on  the  other  shore. 
Tlie  view  of  the  interior  was  taken  from  the  gateway,  and  shows 
the  interior  of  the  tort  w  ith  the  barracks,  and  in  the  background, 
the  magazine,  which  is  fast  decaying  under  the  "  corroding  tooth 
of  time,"  in  the  angle  of  the  southwest  bastion,  where  so  many 
brave  men  lost  their  lives.  The  barracks  are  used  as  stables,  and 
■where  the  heroic  Ledyard  was  slain,  and  dyed  the  earth  with  his 
heart's  blood,  where  "  fury  raged  and  shuddering  pity  quit  the  san- 
guine field,"  there  the  lowing  herds  yield  their  milky  streams,  and 
proud  chanticleer  lords  it  o'er  his  feathered  flocks.  1  was  forced, 
by  the  fast  falling  drops  of  rain,  to  seek  shelter,  and,  leaving  a 
spot  where  1  fain  wouid  have  lingered,  1  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
ferry,  and  was  shortly  lauded  upon  the  oilier  shore.  Tne  storm 
prevented  me  from  visiting  and  sketching  Eort  Trumbull ;  but  1 
met  with  a  faithful  representation,  which  1  have  copied  in  the  first 
of  the  group  of  illustrations  at  the  top  of  page  201,  and  extract 
from  Miss  Caulkius's  "  History  of  New  London  "  an  aule  description: 

Fort  Trumbull  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  that  extends  into  the  river 
from  the  west  side,  nearly  a  mile  mid  a  half  north  of  the  light-house,  and  two- 
tuirds  of  a  mile,  in  a  straight  hue,  from  the  eeutre  of  the  town.  Tne  present 
structure  is  the  third  that  has  stood  upon  the  site.  The  old  revolutionary 
f  jrtress,  built  in  1775,  was  an  irregular  work,  of  comparatively  small  size;  hut 
suudiug  nigu  on  its  muuinieut  of  rock,  it  hud  a  gallant  air  ol  deliauce,  winch 
concealed  in  u  manner  it!  delects.  Tne  old  iuhabiUmts  of  tne  U>wn  regarded 
this  fort  with  a  kiud  ot  bellowed  affection,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
but  this  very  neglect  softened  its  features,  and  gave  it  a  rural  aud  picturesque 
appearance,  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste.  In  1&12,  the  old  wails  and  battle- 
ments were  entirely  levelled,  aud  the  work  reconstructed  lioui  its  foundation. 
The  portions  retained  of  the  former  work  were  so  inconsiderable  tliat  it  was 
considered  u  new  tort.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  far  superior  to  the 
former  structure,  though  by  no  uie-ausa  finished  work.  The  surface  had  been 
hnpcrlcctly  prepared,  and  the  dishevelled  rocks,  which  ran  straggling  about 
tne  ISttunUS,  were  much  better  adapted  to  cover  and  protect  assailants  than 
to  defend  the  garrison. 

11  This  second  fortification  was  demolished  in  1830,  the  rugged  ledges  blasted 
nwa}  ,  and  the  site  benutifully  graded  for  the  reception  of  tne  new  fortress. 
The  old  original  block  house  of  1775  has,  however,  beeu  retained,  through  all 
changes,  standing  amid  the  maguthrcut  walls  aud  embankments  of  modern 
art;  like  h  sepulcnre  in  which  the  old  forts  lie  entombed. 

"  The  present  fort  is  built  of  granite  from  the  quarry  at  Millstone  Point,  and 
was  ten  years  in  building.  The  works  were  planned  and  executed  from  the 
commencement  to  the  completion  in  1849,  by  Capt.  George  VV.  Culluin,  of  the 
V.  d.  Kngiueers.  Ity  his  judicious  management,  the  cost  of  construction  was 
kept  witliiu  the  firs:  estimate,  viz..  S25U.0UU.  It  is  allowed  by  all  observers 
to  be  a  beautiful  structure,  simple,  massive,  and  )  ct  elegant  in  firm  and  finish  ; 
a  magnificent  outpost  to  the  town,  aud  a  fine  object  in  tin:  landscape." 

I  spent  the  evening  in  visiting  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  friend, 
whom  1  had  not  seen  for  years,  and,  in  the  morning,  bade  my 
friend  aud  host  Hoot,  of  the  City  Hotel,  good-by,  aud  took  the 
cars  for  Norwalk.    1  am  yours,  Neutral  Tin  t. 


iDatisitJe  (^atljcrtncjs. 


Whiti  man's  paper  mill  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire — a  great  loss,  as  there  is  no  other  establishment  of  tho 
kind  nearer  than  Knoxville. 

Catharine  Hayes  would  seem  to  have  found  a  gold  mine  in 
Australia.  On  dit,  the  immense  Barnum  is  concerned  in  her 
travels. 

The  Bangor  Journal  states  that  a  resident  of  North  Lincoln, 
Me.,  has  caught  a  young  wolf,  and  is  training  him  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  watch  dog. 

It  appears  not  to  be  generally  known  that  the  Hayticn  govern- 
ment have  removed  the  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  for- 
merly levied  upon  American  commerce. 

The  head  and  feet  of  a  boy  named  Jones  were  found  in  Wood- 
ford, Vl.,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  beside  his  fishing  rod  and  line, 
and  it  is  supposed  he  had  been  killed  aud  eaten  by  a  panther. 

An  amateur  performance  was  given  at  the  Wessclhccft  Water 
Cure,  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  a  few  evenings  since.  "  The  Day  after 
the  Wedding "  and  "  The  Two  Buzzards,"  were  the  pieces 
represented. 

The  gas  company  of  Providence,  11.  I.,  announce  that  "in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduced  cost  of  coal,"  the  price  of  gas  will  be 
reduced  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  three  dollars  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

Ladies  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  four  or  five,  with- 
out having  married  a  fool  or  knave,  a  gambler  or  a  drunkard, 
are  generally  called  old  maids  ;  but  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  appellation. 

John  J.  Fleming,  a  colored  man  residing  in  Boston,  was  sen- 
tenced by  Justice  Willard,  in  Charlestown,  to  one  mouth's  im- 
prisonment in  the  House  of  Correction,  for  robbing  the  orchard 
of  the  McLean  Asylum.    Good  ! 

At  the  ensuing  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  to  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  youth- 
ful talent  of  our  country,  $500  have  been  set  apart  us  a  premium 
for  the  productions  of  apprentices  and  minors. 

Newly  discovered  copper  mines  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  promise  to 
yield  abundant  returns  to  the  owners,  and  the  old  copper  mines 
of  Gran  by,  under  the  increased  facilities  offered  by  late  discov- 
eries and  inventions,  are  now  being  worked  with  profit. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  holding 
Sabbath  services  in  the  open  air,  with  good  effect,  it  is  said,  up- 
on those  who  are  too  poor  or  too  wii  ke  1  to  visit  the  churches. 
Thus  occasionally  "  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto 
them  " 

Tho  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  the  lost  Bourbon,  officiated  as 
clcrgymau  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Troy,  recently.  His  appearance 
is  said  to  excite  much  interest  wherever  he  goes.  He  is  collecting 
funds  for  a  projected  church  among  the  Indians  of  northern  New 
York,  where  he  intends  to  labor. 

A  foreign  paper  says  "the  Russians  not  only  throw  shells,  hut 
keep  up  a  constunt  discharge  ot  '  grape  '  and  '  bouquets  '  against 
the  advanced  trenches."  This  is  following  botanical  pursuits  un- 
der difficulties.  Possibly  it  is  intended  us  a  reflection  upon  the 
want  of  stamina  among  the  allies. 

A  letter  passed  through  the  post-office  at  Carlisle,  lately,  with 
the  follow  ing  direction  :  "  Tak  this  letter  to  Carlisle.  Tak  it  to 
Win.  Graham,  blusterer,  Dixon  street,  its  no  for  him  its  for  A  son 
of  his  they  Ca  John  Graham  a  canny  young  Cheil  about  Twenty- 
two.    Tak  it  to  Carlyle  as  I  said  before." 

The  annual  State  election  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  has 
heretofore  been  held  on  the  2d  Monday  in  November,  will  this 
year  be  held  nearly  a  week  earlier— on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  1st  Monday  in  November — agreeably  to  the  15th  amendineiit 
to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  in  May  last. 

The  conductors  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  have 
adopted  a  uniform.  It  is  appropriate  and  becoming,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  New  Y'ork  police.  The  buttons  bear  the  emblem  of  a 
miniature  locomotive,  aud  the  word  "  Conductor."  Will  not  the 
example  be  followed  by  conductors  on  other  roads  ? 

Some  days  ago,  a  washiug-lluid  pedler,  while  pursuing  his  vo- 
cation in  Portland,  hud  his  cart  searched.  Of  course,  those  who 
made  the  examination  had  pretty  good  grounds  for  suspicion,  us 
it  was  dealt  out  from  a  barrel  boxed  in  the  rear  part  of  a  wagon. 
The  searchers  were  satisfied,  however,  after  imbibing  a  quantity 
of  the  "  fluid." 

Improvements  are  shortly  to  be  commenced  in  the  Boston 
Post-Ollice.  The  newspaper  department  is  to  be  enlarged  and 
improved.  A  foreign  department  is  to  lie  established,  and  an 
office  opened  for  the  sale  of  postage  stamps.  These  improve- 
ments will  be  located  in  the  new  building  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  with  the  large 
tract  of  land  attached  to  it,  has  been  sold  for  $750,000.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  purchase  is  made  by  a  northern  company. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  White  Sulphur  will  be  revolutionized 
and  made  worthy  of  the  incomparable  fountain  which  has  kept 
the  locality  famous  and  attractive  under  every  disadvantage. 

There  have  been  discovered  in  Costa  Rica,  lately,  a  number  of 
coal,  copper  and  gold  mines,  and  one  mine  from  Which  potassium 
is  taken.  One  of  the  gold  mines,  though  worked  only  on  a  small 
scale,  is  rich  in  its  yield  ;  the  coal  mines  which  exist  upon  the 
coast  of  Pleasant  Gulf,  will,  it  is  thought,  in  time  form  a  source 
of  inexhaustible  wealth.  The  Copper  mines,  however,  are  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  important,  and  ure  already  worked  with 
great  success. 

Next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  the 
most  sublime  monument  of  architecture,  aud  many  testify  that  in 
unity  of  effect  aud  impression  on  the  mind,  St.  Sophia  is  far  su- 
perior. Indeed,  it  was  designed  to  surpass  all  that  had  been  be- 
fore or  might  come  after  it.  Justinian  lavished  upon  it,  in  gold, 
marbles  and  precious  stones,  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  as  he  came  in  state  on  Christinas  eve  to  celebrate  its  comple- 
tion, he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  :  "  God  be 
praised,  who  hath  esteemed  me  worthy  to  finish  so  sublime  a 
work  1    O,  Solomon  !  I  have  surpassed  thee  1" 

The  use  of  narcotics  appears  to  be  universal.  Siberia  has  its 
fungus ;  Turkey,  India  and  China  their  opium  ;  Persia,  India 
and  Turkey,  with  all  Africa,  fiom  Morocco  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hcpe,  and  even  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  have  their  hemp  and  has- 
chieh  ;  India,  China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  their  betel  nuts 
and  betel  pepper;  the  Polynesian  Islands  their  daily  ava ;  Peru 
and  Bolivia  their  long-used  coca ;  New  Grenada  and  the  Hima- 
layas their  red Ood common  thorn-apples J  Asia  and  America — all 
the  world,  indeed — their  tobacco  ;  the  Florida  Indians  their  emetic 
holly  ;  northern  Europe  and  America  their  ledums  and  sweet  gale  ; 
the  Englishman  aud  German  their  hop;  and  the  Frenchman  his 
lettuce. 


foreign  jJtcma. 


Baron  de  Dietritch,  of  Vienna,  .who  has  just  died,  has  left  a 
fortune  of  20,000,000  florins  (about  50,000,000  francs),  consisting 
chiefly  of  landed  property.  The  whole  of  this  vast  sum  goes  to 
his  grandson,  aged  seven. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  just  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Gendarmerie  a  sum  of  10,000f. 
to  be  distributed  among  the  wives  and  children  of  the  two  battal- 
ions of  the  regiment  of  Gendarmerie  of  the  Guard  now  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  banner,  sword,  crown  and  achievements  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  were  recently  placed  by  Sir  Charles  Young,  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  over  the  stall  of  his  imperial  majesty,  which  im- 
mediately faces  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Saint  George,  Windsor. 

The  University  of  Konigsberg  intends  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  philosopher  Kant,  once  the  great  ornament  of  that  institution. 
It  is  to  be  a  statue  in  bronze,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  daily  pro- 
menade of  the  great  man,  which,  after  him,  has  been  called  "  Der 
Philosophcnsteig  "  (the  Philosopher's  Path). 

A  gamekeeper's  wife  at  Stanthorne,  Cheshire,  Eng.,  named  Ban- 
croft, has  made  herself  famous  by  the  capture  of  a  burglar  named 
Whittaker.  Coming  home  and  finding  a  man  had  broken  into 
her  house,  she  seized  him,  dragged  him  to  the  front  window,  open- 
ed it,  gave  the  alarm,  and  maintained  her  hold  of  the  prisoner 
until  her  husband  came  to  her  assistance. 

The  Sinhalese  religion  is  Budhism,  and  their  sacred  language 
Pali.  Budhism  numbers  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of  follow- 
ers— a  more  extensive  religious  system  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  acknowledge  (iod,  and  invites  to  a  life  of  self- 
mortifi Cation  by  no  other  ultimate  inducement  than  a  heaven  of 
annihilation. 

The  number  of  monastic  institutions  in  England  is  considerably 
on  the  increase,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement:  In 
1847,  there  were  34  convents  and  8  monasteries;  in  1848,  there 
were  38  convents  and  11  monasteries;  in  1851,  the  convents  for 
women  alone  had  increased  to  52;  in  1852,  they  numbered  GO; 
and  in  1853,  75. 


Sauij0  of  (Doli). 


  I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too  much 

addicted  to  any  one  thing. — 'lerence. 

How  can  we  explain  the  perpetuity  of  envy — a  vice  which 
yields  no  return  ! — Balzac. 

No  liberal  man  would  impute  a  charge  of  unsteadiness  to 
another  for  having  changed  his  opinion. — Cicero. 

....  If  idleness  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  then  matrimony  is  good 
for  something,  for  it  sets  many  a  poor  woman  to  work. —  VaiJbrwjh. 

....  Sin  is  never  at  a  stay ;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  wo 
shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  further  on  we  go,  tho  more  wo  have 
to  come  back. — Harrow. 

....  It  is  an  unhappy,  and  yet,  I  fear,  a  true  reflection,  that 
they  who  have  uncommon  easiness  and  softness  of  temper,  have 
seldom  very  noble  and  nice  sensations  of  soul. — Greville. 

....  The  greatest  parts  without  discretion  may  be  fatal  to  their 
owner;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more 
exposed  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. — Iluma. 

....  In  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  God  and  angels  only  should 
be  lookers-on  ;  contemplation  and  action  ought  ever  to  lie  united, 
a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn  the 
planet  of  rest,  and  Jupiter  the  planet  of  action. — liacon. 

....  Gaiety  is  to  good  humor  as  animal  perfumes  to  vegetable 
fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  the  other  recreates 
and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain;  good 
humor  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not  believe  in 
his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally  by  not  offending. — 
Jo/mson. 

....  Wo  meet  men  who  are  charlatans  externally  and  in  good 
faith.  These  men  deceive  even  themselves.  Mounted  on  their 
stilts,  they  think  themselves  on  foot,  and  perforin  their  tricks  with 
a  sort  of  innocence  ;  their  vanity  is  in  their  blood  ;  they  are  born 
comedians  and  boasters,  extravagant  in  form  as  a  Chinese  vase: 
perhaps  they  laugh  at  themselves.  Their  personality  is,  more- 
over, generous,  and,  like  the  splendor  of  tho  royal  garments  of 
Murat,  they  attract  danger. — liahac. 


Joker's  Bullet. 


"  I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  life,"  as  the  man  said  to  his 
creditors  when  he  ran  away  to  Australia, 

The  king's  evil  is  not  known  in  this  country,  and  is  becoming 
rare  even  in  Europe. 

"  I  nally  can't  express  my  thanks,"  as  tho  boy  said  to  a  school- 
master when  he  gave  him  a  thrashing. 

"  The  smiles  of  home  are  exceeding  pleasant,"  but  there  are 
many  people  who  have  good  homes,  who  prefer  "  smiling"  with  a 
friend  outride. 

The  learned  have  often  been  puzzled  about  tho  sudden  rise  and 
fall  of  western  lakes.  May  these  phenomena,  suggests  tho  Bos- 
ton Post,  not  be  owing  to  "the  great  snake  moving  from  one  lake 
to  another  ? 

The  statement  that  there  are  no  mosquitoes  in  Hull  having  been 
deemed  fabulous  by  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  town 
authorities  of  that  "noted  spot  are  about  offering  a  reward  for  tho 
capture  of  a  single  insect  of  this  species. 

A  "  stuck  up  "  sort  of  a  genius  entered  a  store  in  Philadelphia, 
and  turning  up  his  nose  at  some  apples  in  the  window,  exclaimed : 
"  Are  those  apples  fit  for  a  hog  to  eat  !"  "  I  don't  know ;  try 
them  and  see,"  was  the  instant  reply  of  the  storekeeper. 

A  matter  of  fact  friend  of  ours,  some  five  years  a  father,  speak- 
ing of  the  return  a  child  should  make  a  parent,  said  that  he  didn't 
think,  as  children  behaved  now-a-days,  that  they  paid  three  cents 
on  a  dollar  of  what  they  owed  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

A  witty  gentleman  of  Buffalo,  speaking  of  a  friend  who  was 
prostrated  by  illness,  remarked  that  "  he  could  hardly  recover, 
since  his  constitution  was  all  gone."  "  If  his  constitution  is  all 
gone,"  said  a  bystander,  "  I  do  not  see  how  he  lives  at  all." 
"O,"  respouded  the  wag,  "he  lives  on  the  by-laws." 

Sydney  Smith  writes  of  a  Miss  Markham  :  "  In  carving  a  par- 
tridge, I  "splashed  her  with  gravy  from  head  to  foot,  and  though  I 
saw  three  distinct  brown  rills  of  animal  juice  trickling  down  her 
cheek,  she  had  the  complaisance  to  swear  that  not  a  drop  had 
reached  her.  Su.di  circumstances  are  the  triumphs  of  civilized 
life." 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictoriu,  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  a*  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
oix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

fty*  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietory 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A SCHOOL  COMMITTEE'S   VOTE,  and  a 
TEACHER'S  OPINfON.— The  Vote— "  By  vote  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  passed  August  7,  1855, 

TOWER'S  ELEMENT?  OF  GRAMMAR 
was  introduced  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes  of  the  public  Grammar  Schools  of  that  city." 

THEOPIMO.N — FROM  THE  BBV.  3.  SALTMARBH. 

Canton,  July  20. 1855. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  your  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR.  The  excel- 
lence of  your  little  book  having  been  suggested  to  me 
some  months  since,  I  procured  a  copy  for  examination, 
and  being  satisfied  of  its  worth  above  any  other  Grammar 
for  beginners  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  introduced  it 
into  our  schools.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  its  practical 
working  has  confirmed  my  estimate  of  its  worth.  I  trust 
the  time  is  near  when  it  shall  displace  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  classes  the  books  which  now  serve  mainly  to  be- 
wilder and  confound  the  young  mind.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  1  royal  road  to  knowledge,'  but  there  is  a  natural  anil 
logical  road,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  having  opened  it." 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  is  published  by 
DAX1EL  BURGESS  &  Co  .,  GO  .John  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  25  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  It  sept29 

TO  DEALERS  IN  CH^AP  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  undersigned  having  entered  largely  into  the  pub- 
lishing and  supplyingof  CHEAP  BOOKS  is  prepared 
to  furnish  country  dealersand  peillersata  lower  rate  than 
ever  before  offered  to  this  cl  iSS  of  customers.  This  house 
has  been  opened  expressly  to  give  the  small  dealers  the 
same  advantages  as  the  larger  houses  have  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed, thereby  saving  Borne  20  per  cent,  from  the  present 
rates. 

N.  B. — Postmasters  and  private  individuals  wishing 
reading  matter,  will  do  well  to  send  their  address,  and 
they  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  the  most  com- 
plete catalogue  of  cheap  publications  ever  given  to  the 
public.  GEOItGK  LKAKMAN. 

sept  29  It  167  William  Street,  New  York. 

NOTICE. 

rrMTE  advertiser  would  respectfully  announce  to  his  cus- 
JL  tomers  and  the  public  generally  that  he  continues  to 
supply  the  various  MAGAZINES  named  below  at  the 
prices  annexed,  per  annum,  viz. : — Harper,  £2  25;  Put- 
nam, #2  25;  Knickerbocker.  $2  26;  Household  Words, 
$2;  Blackwood,  #225;  Godey,  $225;  Graham,  £225; 
Horticulturist,  colored  plates,  S3  50;  Horticulturist,  plain 
edition,  £1  63;  Littell's  Panorama,  #2  25;  Frank  Leslie's 
Gazette  of  Fashions,  £2  25;  Ballou's  Pictorial,  £2  50;  La- 
dies' Repository,  £1  03;  Peterson,  £1  03;  National.  £1  03; 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  £1  03.  Letters  of  inquiry  must 
contain  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage.  Books  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  publisher's  advertised  prices.  Ad- 
dress WILLIAM  PATTON,  Bookseller, 
sept  15  3t  Uoboken,  New  Jersey. 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  220  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUM  ME  It  STS.,  BOSTON, 

I M  POUTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Docks,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  llich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.   Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle,    s  8 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidate  J  Lotteries,  ) 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  20th  June,  1855.  J 

CAUTION !— LOTTERY  FRAUDS! 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  are  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  11  F. 
X.  Brenan,  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land/' All  others  are  fraudulent.  h*or  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8       5t  F.  X.  B  REN  AN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLORS. 

CONTAINING  Directions  for  forming  Shades,  or  Tints, 
by  mixing  Colors,  those  necessary  for 

Coloring  Landscapes  and  other  Scenery, 

their  Names,  Varieties  and  different  Uses,  together  with 
information  on  Preparing  or  Sizing  Paper,  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Brushes,  etc.,  with 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price,  only  25  cents.    Sent  free  of  postage. 
Address  PIIILll' .1.  COZAN3, 

eept  i!2  2t  10"  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


TO  THE  FARMERS. 
DEHURG'S  NO.  1 

AieiOMATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

rpiIE  subscriber  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
JL  culturists  to  the  above  invaluable  constituent  for 
their  approaching  Kali  Grain  Planting.  The  present  har- 
vest indicates- its  superiority  as  a  fertilizer  over  Peruvian 
Guano,  where  it  has  been  tried  in  equal  quantities  and 
expense  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  producing  much  heavier 
grain.  The  late  scrupulous  experiments  made  with  this 
article  on  the  Model  State  Farm.  Massachusetts,  places  it 
at  tiie  he&d  of  the  list  over  all  other  concentrated  ma- 
nures; likewise  has  it  been  pronounced  by  the  committee 
of  the  Model  State  Farm.  Petersburgh,  Va..  without  an 
equal.  As  there  are  various  compositions  bearing  the 
same  name  being  out-red  in  the  market  for  disposal,  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  same  description,  etc.,  some  caution 
should  be  observed  by  the  customer  in  purchasing  his 
article  only  from  deputed  and  authorized  agents.  To 
avoid  deception  being  atiain  practiced,  each  bag  or  pack- 
age will  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  maker's  name.  The 
subscriber  is  working  for  a  future  and  lasting  reputation, 
and  begs  to  assure  his  patrons  no  pains  or  exertion  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  their  continued  patron- 
age. His  article  he  warrants  genuine  and  to  perform  all 
he  claims  for  it.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and 
instructions  for  use.  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  C.  B.  DEB  JUG.  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer,  V\  il- 
liamsburgh,  (L.  1.)  New  York,  or  his  authorized  and  reli- 
able agents  as  under : 

George  Davenport,  Esq..  Boston,  Mass.;  Messrs.  IT.  TT. 
Titus  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  C.  M.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Balti- 
more. Maryland;  Messrs.  C  French  &  Co..  Philadelphia; 
S.  McGruders  Sons.  Richmond.  Va. ;  Hewlett  &  Hardy, 
Petersburg.  Va. ;  Brearley  &  Mount,  bock\hill,  N.J.; 
Elliott  &  Co  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  II.  C.  \\  bite  &Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  B.  II.  Uubbell,  Esq.,  Whec.ing,  Va.  sept  22 

FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEONS. 

THB  VERY  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeons,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Warerooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like. Theaetion  is  promptand  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  overall 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics1 Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  SF45  to  $150. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  S200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf     sept  29 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II.  BUTLER  LAINQ. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 


LITERATURE,  ETC — The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sumed his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  hooks  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN, 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
O3"  LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

Tar  Wate*,  as  combined  with"  other  simples  by  Dr. 
Wistar,  in  his  balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  has  a  peculiar  power 
over  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Many  physicians  have  used 
it  in  their  practice  and  generally  with  marked  success. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NB.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Strktt, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  iune  16 


RUSHTON'S   COD  LIVER  OIL. 

APAMPHMfiT  has  reached  us  on  tbis  subj'-ct,  issued 
by  FREDERICK  V.  RUSHTON,son  and  successor  to 
his  father,  the  late  Wm.  L.  Kushton,  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  merits  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Consumption  and 
analogous  diseases  are  set  forth  under  the  seal  of  profes- 
sional authority,  and  discussed  with  earnestness  and 
ability.  Without  endorsing  all  that  is  claiuied  for  its  re- 
medial powers,  we  are  nevertheless  free  to  say,  that  the 
name  of  Rushtou  has  been  so  long  identified  with  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  by  reason  of  his  laudable  efforts  to  procure  and 
prepare  the  genuine  article  for  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, thas  the  son  de*>rves  to  be  sustained  in  perpetuatn  g 
the  reputation  acquired  by  k*  RUSH  TON  S  COD  LlYKlt 
OIL,'"  to  the  preparation  of  which  in  its  purity  he  is  de- 
voting his  special  attention  The  attempt  to  deprive  him 
of  his  legitimate  claims  in  this  particular,  by  a  rival  hou«e, 
is  unworthy  of  public  favor,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  frowned 
upon  by  liberal  men  in  the  profession  Mr.  RUSH  DON'S 
stores  are  at  No.  10  Astor  House,  and  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Canal  Street. — Reest's  Medical  Gazette. 
sept  29  It  

LADIES! 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BAXiLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR.  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  moro  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Mont-tilt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJM0E, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  tome 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  anil  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OF  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 
The  Coquette:  or.  The  Young  Schoolmaster.  M.  A.  Avery. 

Tii  Mother  Harry  Hazeltun 

The  Phantom  Husband  Anne  T.  Wilbur. 

Beautiful  Rosalie  Susan  H.  Blaisdeil. 

To  a  Friend    Mrs.  Ji.  T.  Eldredge. 

Peter  Dowdy's  Plan,  and  how  it  worked  A.  Applcton. 

A  Kiss   W.  Coivper.  Jr. 

My  Visit  to  the  Country  Martha  Melville. 

My  Childhood's  Home  ,  R.  O  Denio. 

Madeline    Harriet  A.  Davison. 

The  Stranger's  Crave  Tamar  Anne  Ktrmodt. 

The  Convent  Bride  E  Almy. 

Stanzas  Dennis  R.  Gilbert. 

Aunt  Debby  Mrs.  M.  E.  Robinson. 

A  W  inter  in  the  Sierra  Kevadas  Frederick  .Stanhope. 

My  Pipe  Beppo. 

Henri  the  Creole  Lieut.  Murray. 

Young  Love's  a  Merry  Elf.  Ada  A.  Eddy. 

An  Anatomical  llcucontre  The  Old  'Vn. 

Music  Anne  &.  Pickering. 

Bad  Company  Austin  C.  Burdiek. 

The  Lurid  Interval  Eff.  Hyatt. 

Saying  and  Doing  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stevenson. 

The  Pete  at  the  Tuillerios  Smith  Ely,  Jr. 

The  Horse  Dealer  F-  A  Durivage. 

Alone  with  the  Clock  Sharazia  Bethel. 

The  Pawnbroker's  Customers  Walter  Henderson. 

Hope  Marie  S.  laid. 

The  Student's  Intrigue  Frederick  Ward  Saunders. 

Love  ami  Innocence  T.  Howland.  Jr. 

Mabel  Stanwood  Eliza  Elwood. 

Our  Father's  Caro  Esther  B.  Stratton 

An  Italian  Feud  Giddings  H.  Ballon. 

Childhood's  Laugh  Frederick  A.  Parm enter 

A  Visit  to  my  Bachelor  Undo  T.  A.  Kermode. 

Editor's  Table  

Who  are  the  Savages?— Insanity— Scientific— Angling 
— Long  Sermons— Telegraph  to  India — Our  Dollar 
Monthly— The  War— A  Sword  for  a  King— Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  in  America— A  Man  that  could  not  be 
bribed— Military  Surgery— Firing  on  Flags  of  Truce 
The  Use  of  Tobacco—  Foreign  Miscellany— Record  of  the 
Times— Merry  Making. 


O  O  U  TON 

is  now  a  "  Household  Word"  in  the  United  States. 

EOB'T  LOOAN  &  Co., 
sept  8  61  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electrio  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boole's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  II.  lloveudon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don; J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Looks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1   

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receiptor  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  Y'ork." 
july  7  tf  

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published    Price,  93.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  6  eopGm 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  most 
valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  age  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Cuts,  Wounds,  puins  of  all  sorts,  etc.  * 


THE 

SIM)  UTS  HAYS  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
.GUNNING,   FISHING,   AND  HUNTING, 

In  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  ahle  to 
possess  this  pictorial  cem,  it  wild  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  bo  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELUDLB  EXTRACT  IN  AMERIOA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint.  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  Tliemedicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  91  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  coply 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Enoraveb 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  20 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 

TIIE  Engravings  from  Co'e's  celebrated  pictures  of 
Ch  ildhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age,  will  soon 
be  ready.  Those  who  would  secure  the  best  impressions 
should  send  their  orders  without  delay  to  the  publishers, 
at  50  and  52  Cornhill,  Boston.  The  prices  of  the  prints 
will  be  :  for  the  set  of  four,  $12;  for  any  three  from  a  set, 
$10;  for  any  two,  $8;  for  any  one,  $5.  Sold  only  by 
subscription.  Engraved  by  James  Smillie  Size  of  the 
plate  without  margin,  15  1-4  inches  by  23  inches. 

sept  29     It      PAKKEIl,  KING  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWIKG-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  tho  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tiie 
day.  Its  columns  aro  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
aud  poems,  by  the  best  American  AuriiOKS.and  the  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  aud  humor.  Each  paper  ia  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emiuent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paperentirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  westx-rn  hemisphere, 
of  nil  the  principal  chips  and  steamers  of  the  navy  aud 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  In  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 


TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 


1  subscriber,  one  year. 
4  subscribers,  "  "  . 
10        "  "     «  . 


.53  00 
10  00 
20  00 


Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  The  Flaq  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  mostcreditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  AVhen  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  tor  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. —  Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  is  deeidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jarkson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Centintl,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  Southern  AYar,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — News,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Batton  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 

Atlas,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  di- 
rectory, H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
wc.-kly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Ptncty,  Stevetis  Point,  Wis. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  tru ly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America  —  Savannah  (  Ga.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak,  Juntau.  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast,  Me. 

This  is  tho  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  va  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat,  Canton,  N.  Y* 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  Covrier,  New- 
castle, Jnd. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  publi>hed  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — Herald^  Springville,  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  wood  cuts 
ever  executed. —  Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  110  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore ;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  A,  hoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chcsnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Linggold,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UAIOA. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tiles,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  i3  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  Fort  Tils  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tiia 
Mammotu  sizic,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  aud  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  piper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  I'ictorial." 

TEKMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  CO 

.10        "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  ns  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tiie  Ji  limtet  nth  copy  gratis. 
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CONVOY  OF  GOLD  FROM  BRAZIL  TO  RIO  JANEIRO. 


SCENES  IN  BRAZIL. 
Previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  greater  part 
of  the  precious  metal  which  supplied  the  European  market  came 
from  South  America,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  from  Bra- 
zil.   The  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  1698,  and  the  diamond 


Carolina,  there  were  coined,  in  one  year,  S.120,000 — an  amount 
that  now  seems  utterly  inconsidcrahle  in  view  of  the  prodigious 
sums  annually  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  mountain  of 
Vorostupak,  near  Abrudbanya,  in  Transylvania,  is  a  remarkable 
instance — a  roc)>  impregnated  throughout  with  a  small  portion  of 


ornia  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  would  become  a  drug  in 
the  market;  but,  as  vet,  this  precious  metal,  the  "root of  all  evil," 
has  not  depreciated  In  value.  The  gold  "  costs  what  it  comesto." 
Whether  improved  machinery  and  processes  applied  to  the  auri- 
ferous quartz  which  exists  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  Cali- 


HALT  OF  THE  CONVOY 


mines  in  1782.  Up  to  the  year  1810,  Brazil  had  sent  to  Portugal 
14,280  cwt.  of  gold  and  400  pounds  of  diamonds,  which  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  purchased  at  the  London 
market.  The  first  of  our  series  of  engravings  shows  a  convoy  of 
gold  on  its  way  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the  city  of  Rio  Jan- 
eiro. The  gold  is  laden  on  the  backs  of  mules,  which  arc  accom- 
panied by  their  arrlrros,  or  driver.  Armed  native  and  creole  sol- 
diers on  foot  precede  it,  while  a  group  of  mounted  officers  and 
soldiers  bring  up  the  rear.  The  second  engraving  exhibits  the 
halt  of  the  convoy.  A  well  thatched  roof  protects  them  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  While  the  menials  of  the  party  are  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  noonday  meal,  the  officers  disperse  them- 
selves in  easy  attitudes,  and  one  skilled  in  the  favorite  instrument 
ot  the  Spanish  races,  thrums  a  scguadilla  on  his  guitar.  The 
third  engraving  exhibits  a  scene  in  the  hills,  with  the  various  ope- 
rations connected  with  washing  the  superficial  sands,  and  filtering 
the  mountain  streams  for  particles  of  gold.  These  spots  are  com- 
monly found  in  places  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  most  resoluto 
climbers,  and  delays  of  months'  duration  are  consequently  not 
uncommon  in  the  transmission  of  produce.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  picture  are  a  party  of  slaves  catching  the  gold  dust  by  immers- 
ing fleeces  in  the  running  water.  On  the  right  are  two  negroes 
beating  out  the  dust  from  a  fleece  into  a  large  wooden  dish  placed 
on  the  ground  to  receive  it.  Further  back  is  seen  a  man  weighing 
the  dust  in  scales.  Men  and  women  are  seen  bringing  down 
pieces  of  quartz  containing  gold  to  be  broken  up  by  others.  The 
whole  scene  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one.  The  great  sources 
for  a  supply  of  gold  are,  of  course,  California  and  Australia,  and 
here  the  deposits  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Native  gold  is, 
however,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    From  Georgia  and 


gold.  It  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans;  it  consists  of  greywacke  and  porphyry.  In  a 
similar  rock  it  is  found  in  many  places  along  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  Schlangenburg  in  Siberia.  The  treatment  of  the 
ores  of  gold,  where  the  gold  is  free,  consists  in  Submitting  them 
to  the  contact  of  mercury  after  they  have  been  crushed  and  ren- 
dered fine  by  washing.  The  levigated  ore  and  mercury  nrc  agi- 
tated together,  until  it  is  conceived  that  the  amalgamation  is  per- 
fect, when  the  compound  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficiently  intense 
to  volatilize  the  mercury,  which  is  condensed  and  recovered  for 
successive  operations.  When  gold  occurs  intimately  mingled 
with  iron  pyrites,  the  process  differs  from  that  described  above, 
onlv  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  ore,  in  order  to  pulverize  it 
sufficiently  to  set  it  at  liberty.  Some  years  ago,  Humboldt  esti- 
mated the  average  annual  gold  product  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain 
at  nearly  $11,000,000.  The  whole  of  Europe  furnishes  less  than 
a  million  annually,  of  which  a  large  proportion  comes  from  the 
Hungarian  gold  mines.    The  immense  influx  of  gold  from  Cali- 


fornia and  Brazil  will  produce  the  condition  of  things  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  a  question  that  time  only  can  determine. 
There  is  ccrtainlv  no  complaint  as  yet  that  gold  is  too  plenty,  nor 
will  there  be  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time. 
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GOLD  WORKS  OF  ITACOLUMI,  BRAZIL  GOLD  WASHING. 
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AN  INLAND  FISHING  PARTY. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Warren,  has  here  presented  us  with  a  pleasing 
scene,  thoroughly  American  in  its  character,  which  he  has  treated 
with  great  spirit  and  taste.  It  has  the  merit  of  telling  its  own 
story,  the  figures  being  all  characteristic  and  expressive.  No- 
where are  these  fresh  water  excursions  more  common  than  in  New 
England,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  which  have  served  to  create 
a  race  of  fresh  water  sailors,  just  as  the  ocean  gives  birth  to  a  race 
of  hardy  mariners.  You  cannot  go  far  in  any  direction  in  New 
England,  without  encountering  some  bright  stream,  pouring  from 
a  rocky  cliff,  or  meandering  through  green  meadow  or  woodland 
or  some  placid  pond,  mirroring  the  blue  sky,  and  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  embowering  shores.  These  streams  and  ponds  would  be 
rivers  and  lakes  in  the  old  world ;  but  here,  where  we  have,  as 
standards  of  size,  the  great  chain  of  inland  oceans  on  our  northern 
border,  and  such  lordly  water  courses  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Hudson,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  the  great  arteries  of  a 
vast  continent,  sheets  and  streams  of  water,  in  themselves  incon- 
siderable, sink  into  insignificance  by  comparison.    Lakes  and 


streams,  Goethe  has  remarked,  are  the  eyes  of  the  landscape. 
The  most  beautiful  combinations  of  wood,  and  indeed  all  valleys 
lack  an  essential  charm  if  this  brighter  element  be  wanting. 
But  here  we  are  not  subjected  to  this  deprivation.  We  have 
"  water,  water  everywhere."  The  Charles  and  the  Mystic  pour 
their  bright  waters  around  the  feet  of  the  city.  At  a  greater  dis- 
tance, the  Merrimac  and  the  Connecticut  roll  ever  their  silver  tide 
to  the  ocean.  Maine  boasts  of  her  brimming  and  exulting  wa- 
ters. But  besides  these  considerable  streams,  besides  such  vast 
sheets  of  water  as  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  Mooschcad  and  Umbagog 
Lakes,  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  there  are  a  thousand  name- 
less streams  and  ponds,  intersecting  our  whole  territory,  like 
threads  of  silver,  performing  incessantly  their  service  of  beauty 
and  ulility,  swelling  the  material  and  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
community.  The  dweller  of  the  city  is  not  denied  the  enjoyment 
of  their  beauty.  There  are  some  charming  streams  and  ponds 
within  the  compass  of  a  short  walk  from  the  city.  Fresh  Pond, 
in  Cambridge,  would  have  its  minstrels  and  its  painters,  were  it  a 
European  scene — or  were  it  an  almost  inaccessible  lake  hundreds 


of  miles  away  in  the  mountains.  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham,  is  a 
truly  magnificent  expanse  of  water,  with  wooded  shores  and  islets, 
greener  than  that  which  gems  the  bosom  of  Loch  Katrine.  Oar 
rivers  and  lakes  have  the  pure,  fresh  charm  of  nature  alone.  In 
the  place  of  those  storied  castles  that  frown  along  the  "  wide  a«d 
winding  Rhine,"  we  only  have  the  castellated  crags  that  nature 
sometimes  loves  to  pile  along  the  shores  in  mockery  of  human  art. 
We  have  no  ruined  monasteries,  no  ivied  towers,  to  reflect  them- 
selves in  the  blue  wave  by  day,  and  paint  their  dark  outlines 
against  the  evening  sky,  but  we  have  a  charm  more  unalloyed  ia 
the  exuberant  beauty  of  Nature  herself.  Those  old  towers  of  the 
old  world  are  haunted  by  memories  of  battle  and  murder,  of  su- 
perstition and  oppression — they  are  the  monuments  of  dark  deeds 
or  desolating  splendors.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  no  ruins.  And 
if  our  little  sailing  party  i6  not  destined  to  pass  beneath  the  frown- 
ing battlements  of  an  old  castle,  it  is  sure  of  those  simple  pleas- 
ures which  have  pure  air,  and  bright  scenery,  and  sweet  compan- 
ionship for  their  bases — a  union,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion which  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 


AN   INLAND  SAILING  PAHTV. 
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[Writteu  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
 OR,  

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE    OP   OUR  DAY. 

bt  iLuousTnra  j.  h.  dugan.nb. 

ICONTIM.'KD.] 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IIAXNI11AL. 

Haxnibal,  intent  on  overtaking  his  mistress,  pushed  on  with 
undiminished  nrdor,  descending  the  national  road,  from  the  pass 
of  Rio  Frio,  at  a  pace  which  the  mules  undtr  his  charge  doubt- 
less considered  quite  unnecessary,  particularly  as  many  portions 
of  the  hard  highway  were  quite  destitute  of  shade.  But  Hanni- 
bal was  a  literal  constructionist  of  the  orders  of  those  in  author- 
ity, and  consequently,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  follow  "  Massa 
Dusenbury,"  no  alternative  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
faithful  black,  hut  to  pursue  his  forward  march  till  his  mistress 
and  her  party  should  be  overtaken. 

But,  anxious  as  was  Hannibal  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  the 
mules  were  far  from  being  averse  to  rest,  the  more  so  as  the 
morning  route  had  sufficiently  taxed  their  powers  of  endurance. 
It  was  not  therefore  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  quite  sheltered  and 
nviting  spot,  where  overhanging  rocks  prevented  the  slanting 
sunbeams  from  invading  a  wide  patch  of  grass  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  the  foremost  beast  should  incontinently  plant  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  in  spite  of  Hannibal's  remonstrances,  by  rein  and 
thong,  insist  on  maintaining  that  position,  to  the  manifest  retard- 
al  of  farther  progress.  In  this  specimen  of  obstinacy  the  animal 
received  "  aid  and  comfort  "  from  his  associate  which  carried  the 
pack,  and  the  result  of  this  mulish  combination  was  to  bring  our 
poor  negro  at  once  to  a  standstill.  In  vain  alike  were  coaxing 
'and  threats  ;  in  vain  did  Hannibal,  taking  his  place  between  the 
two  refractory  beasts,  alternately  implore  and  flog,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dereliction.  Useless  were  his  assev- 
erations concerning  the  importance  of  his  speedily  overtaking 
"  Missy  Teresa,"  unavailing  were  his  dark  intimations  of  the 
treatment  they  might  look  for  at  the  hands  of  "  Massa  Dusen- 
bury," when  that  formidable  individual  should  "  cotch  'em  cuttin' 
up  in  dat  fashion." 

"  T'ink  nigza  gwine  to  stay  ycr  all  night  V  demanded  he  con- 
temptuously, of  the  principal  rebel,  which  he  had  ridden.  "  T'ink 
nobody  in  de  world  but  jist  two  sons  ob  jackass  ?  Gorra  !  Wait 
till  we  cotch  up  wid  de  hosses — dat's  all." 

But  "  cotching  up  wid  de  hosses  "  did  not  appear  to  enter  at 
all  into  the  calculations  of  Hannibal's  mules.  With  all  the 
stolidity  vouched  for  by  the  organ  of  "  firmness,"  so  notorious  in 
their  race,  they  continued  the  "  masterly  inactivity  "  which  no 
dint  of  persuasion  or  of  menace,  no  promises  "  in  futuro  "  of 
a  beating  "in  esse  "  could  move  them  one  inch  from  the  posture 
which  they  had  assumed.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Mexican 
mules  were  inimical  to  the  Anglo-African  origin  of  their  sable 
driver,  or  else  were  flatly  determined  on  taking  their  own  time  in 
the  matter  of  repose  from  labor.  The  passage  of  the  Anahuac 
Alps  appeared  less  practicable  to  our  present  Hannibal  than  was 
that  of  the  Italian  Alps  to  his  Carthaginian  namesake  of  ancient 
memory. 

But  the  negro  was  fertile  in  invention,  and  ceasing  to  berate 
the  animal",  he  gathered  up  a  clump  of  tender  grass  and  sought 
to  entice  the  fellow  with  the  pack,  by  holding  off  the  morsel  a  few 
inches  above  his  expectant  nose.  This  plan  succeeded  admirably 
as  could  be  expected.  The  mule  rose  to  his  feet  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  dainty,  whereupon  the  politic  Hannibal  with- 
drew it  immediately  and  essayed  the  same  method  with  the  saddle 
beast,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  induced  to  take  a  standing  posture. 
But  alas  for  human  calculation  !  the  pack-mule  at  the  same  in- 
stant dropped  back  on  his  knees,  and  when  Hannibal  turned 
quickly  to  present  his  whisp  of  grass — lo  !  the  saddle  mule  sank 
into  his  former  attitude.  It  was  too  much.  Hannibal  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  lamented  long  and  loudly. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  historian,  truthful  and  ac- 
curate though  he  may  strive  to  be  at  all  times,  to  detail  the  objur- 
gations and  perhaps  reprehensible  figures  of  speech,  which  full 
rapidly  from  the  voluble  negro,  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  his 
unmoved  mules.  Suffice  it,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of 
luxuriant  tropes,  Hannibal  was  cut  short  by  a  merrily-ringing 
laugh  at  his  side,  while  at  the  same  time  a  cracked  voice  from  a 
little  distance,  cried  : 

"  Take  care,  daughter — be  wary,  child  !   It  may  bo  a  brigand." 

Hannibal  looked  up,  and  became  aware  that  the  laughter  pro- 
ceeded from  a  beautiful  young  Mexican  lady,  who  was  mounted 
on  a  gaily-caparisoned  pony,  whilst  the  cracked  voice  belonged 
evidently  to  a  little,  sallow  and  dried-up  specimen  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  bestrode  a  sedate-looking  mule,  at  a  short  distance 
behind.  Two  servants,  mounted  like  their  master,  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  the  whole  party  had  apparently  just  entered  the  high 
road  from  one  of  the  rugged  mountain  paths  which  intersected  it 
below  the  pass  of  Rio  Frio. 

The  perplexity  of  the  negro  gave  way  to  surprise  at  the  long- 
eontinued  and  exuberant  laughter  which  broke  from  the  rosy  lips 
ot  the  youthful  lady.  It  seemed  as  if  she  recognized  something 
extremely  ludicrous  in  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  poor 
Hannibal,  who  still  held  the  clump  of  grass  with  which  he  had 
endeavored  to  influence  his  unruly  charge.     Clear  and  silvery, 


like  the  gurgling  music  of  a  brook,  the  light  mirth  of  the  girl  rang 
tlirough  the  woods  around,  until  the  negro,  puzzled  but  pleased, 
opened  his  own  mouth  with  a  broad  smile,  and  resorted  to  that 
invariable  African  operation  when  in  doubt,  scratching  of  his 
sable  poll. 

"Gorra!  Wha' for  she  make  laugh  10  long  t"  ejaculated  he, 
with  an  inquiring  sneeze. 

"  Mexicana  !  Mcxicana !"  cried  the  old  man,  In  his  shrill  treble. 
"  Why  do  you  laugh  so  I    Are  you  afraid  of  nothing  !" 

"  Surely,  when  there  is  nothing  to  make  one  afraid,"  replied 
the  girl.  "  What's  the  matter,  comical  fellow  V  she  continued, 
fixing  her  merry  black  eyes  upon  Hannibal.  "  Why  do  not  your 
mules  go  forward  !    Why  do  you  weep  V 

The  negro  raised  his  hand  and  felt  upon  his  cheek  the  large 
teardrops,  of  which  in  his  vexation  he  had  not  before  been  con- 
scious ;  and  truly,  the  poor  fellow's  countenance  presented  an 
absurd  appearance,  a  wide  grin  revealing  his  teeth,  whilst  the  tears 
he  had  shed  mingled  with  the  perspiration  and  dust,  and  formed 
great  blotches,  that  added  more  pieturcsquencss  than  beauty  to 
his  African  lineaments. 

"  O,  missy — I  am  e'most  dead.  Mules  no  go  furrard — no 
'tand  up  on  dere  feet.  Gorra!" 

Hannibal's  Spanish,  broken  like  his  English,  was  yet  sufficient- 
ly intelligible,  and  he  soon  made  the  new-comers  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  lost  or  missed  his  mistress  and  her  party, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  overtake  them,  the  incorrigible 
mules  insisted  upon  suspending  their  progress.  lie  did  not 
mention  the  fact  of  pursuit  having  occasioned  the  separation,  for 
his  good  sense  told  him  that  such  a  disclosure  could  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  his  present  difficulties,  but  simply  explained  that  his 
mistress,  by  pushing  forward  with  the  horses,  had  left  him  consid- 
erably behind  with  the  pack  -mule. 

"  And  your  mules  are  so  obstinate  that  they  will  not  move  V 
cried  the  Mexican  lady,  with  another  silvery  laugh.  "  Let  me  see 
if  I  cannot  coax  them." 

Saying  this,  she  beckoned  one  of  the  servants  to  ride  up,  and 
directing  him  to  open  a  small  valise  that  was  strapped  to  her  sad- 
dle, took  from  it  some  little  cakes,  which  she  presented  to  one  of 
the  mules,  at  the  same  time  patting  the  animal  gently  with  her 
delicately-formed  hand. 

"  There  !  do  you  not  see  !  He  obeys  me  at  once,"  cried  she, 
laughing  loudly,  as  the  mule  rose  from  his  knees,  and  munched 
the  catcs  which  she  extended  to  him.  "  Now,  mount,  my  brave 
fellow,  and  we  shall  presently  get  you  out  of  your  difficulties." 

"  Mexicana  !  Mcxicana !  this  may  be  all  a  plot  I"  cried  the  old 
man,  shuffling  uneasily  in  his  saddle.  "  Should  there  be  an  am- 
buscade of  robbers,  my  child  !  Pablo  !  Juan  !  hold  fast  to 
your  arms  !  be  ready  I" 

"  Poll — poll — father  !  let  me  manage  my  long-cared  friends," 
replied  the  young  lady,  whilst  the  two  servants,  Juan  and  Pablo, 
smiled  at  an  order  which  was  regularly  repeated  to  thcin  every 
ten  minutes  by  the  apprehensive  Don  Manuel  their  master.  And 
the  girl  continued  to  feed  the  two  mules,  now  firmly  on  their  legs, 
and  apparently  quite  disposed  to  a  compromise.  Hannibal, 
meantime,  had  bestridden  the  saddled  beast,  and  possessed  himself 
once  more  of  the  pack-mule's  bridle. 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  consider,"  cried  the  scnorita,  addressing 
the  negro,  whilst  continuing  to  feed  the  mules,  "  whither  was  your 
mistress  travelling  V 

"  'Specs  we  go  to  Puebla — 't-pecs  we  go  to  Monterey — 'specs 
we  go  home  to  New  Orleans,"  answered  Hannibal,  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  thought  of  his  lost  master,  Glinton. 

"  Aha  !  you  hear  ?  They  are  Americans  and  we  arc  to  be  in- 
vaded by  them.  Should  he  be  a  spy,  Mexicana!  Pablo  !  Juan  ! 
stand  fast  to  your  arms  I" 

"  Puebla — Monterey,"  said  the  young  lady,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  Don  Manuel,  who  was  eying  the  negro  with  great  suspi- 
cion expressed  in  his  withered  old  features.  "  We  are  going 
thitherward  ourselves.  You  may  accompany  us,  as  you  arc  unac- 
quainted with  the  route.  Will  that  suit  you,  if  I  take  care  tliat 
your  mules  go  !    What  is  your  name  V 

"  O,  t'ank  you,  missy — t'ank  you  !  Hannibal  my  name,  missy. 
Go  long  wi'  you,  for  sartain  ;  Missa  Teresa  be  bcry  glad  to  see 
you — lub  you  bcry  much,  for  sartain." 

"  Ah,  and  why  do  you  think  your  mistress  would  love  me, 
Hannibal  1" 

"  Can't  help,  missy.  Ebbery  body  lub  dem  what  is  kind.  Ebon 
de  mules — dey  mind  }'ou  when  dey  no  mind  me.    Gorra  !" 

"Well,  Hannibal,  ride  forward  with  Juan  and  Pablo.  No 
doubt  we  shall  find  your  mistress  at  Puebla.  Come,  dear  father! 
there  is  no  danger.    We  have  Hannibal  at  our  baeks." 

Saying  this,  the  merry  Mexican  girl  gave  her  last  catcs  to  the 
mules,  and  then,  tapping  her  father's  chin  with  a  little  fan  which 
she  carried  in  lieu  of  a  whip,  rode  forward  at  Don  Manuel's  side. 
Pablo  and  Juan,  with  Hannibal  and  the  pack-mule,  brought  up 
the  rear. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

LORENZO  AND  INK*. 

As  atmosphere  of  happiness  reigned  in  and  around  the  haci- 
enda of  Lorenzo  and  Inez,  the  gentle  entertainers  of  Dusenbury 
and  his  two  companions.  Lorenzo,  possessed  of  ample  means, 
and  warmly  seconded  in  his  tastes  by  the  devotion  of  his  lovely 
wife,  had  surrounded  their  beautiful  home  with  all  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  true  artistic  taste,  or  enhance  tho 
pure  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  The  mansion  itself,  embower- 
ed in  fragrant  woodlands,  and  redolent  with  the  perfume  and 
gra  e  of  the  flowers  which  encompisscd  its  every  border,  was  a 
fit  dwelling-place  for  hearts  inspired  with  mutual  love,  anddiiinn- 


ing  as  the  seat  of  freely-dispensed  charity  and  enlarged  hospital- 
ity. The  master  and  mistress  of  that  hacienda,  though  mingling 
little  in  the  world  beyond  their  threshold,  were  yet  known  and  es- 
teemed by  high  and  low  through  all  the  cultivated  neighborhood, 
which  stretched  from  the  main  road  nearest  to  their  gates,  down- 
ward through  the  luxuriant  "  Valley  of  Murillo,"  named  after 
the  father  of  Lorenzo's  bride,  a  rich  proprietor,  and  around  tho 
base  of  the  lofty  "  Outlaws'  Mount,"  once  the  retreat  of  a  band 
of  brigands,  lately  dispersed  by  the  death  of  their  famous  leader. 

Duscnbury's  welcome,  tho  welcome  which  warm  hearts  extend 
to  a  tried  friend,  was  shared  in  by  Al  nzo  and  Teresa,  and  tho 
latter  speedily  found  herself  as  tf  iriiually  acquainted  with  her 
young  Mexican  hostess  as  if  the  intimacy  of  years  had  been  ce- 
menting a  friendship  between  them  ;  for  there  is  a  magnetism  in 
guileless  natures  that,  losing  sight  of  mere  conventionality,  bases 
its  esteem  on  an  appreciation  which  is  tho  result,  not  of  reason, 
but  of  intuition,  and  is  therefore  seldom  deceived. 

Lorenzo  and  the  Yankee  found  much  to  engage  thrir  thoughts 
and  converse,  for  they  talked  of  mutual  friends,  linked  to  their 
recollections  by  the  association  of  past  service  and  grateful  appre- 
ciation ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  no  wonder  that  the  first  day's 
sojourn  of  the  travellers  at  the  romantic  hacienda  passed  like  the 
transition  of  a  happy  dream. 

The  family  circle  of  Lorenzo  was  not  large,  for  Heaven  had  not 
yet  vouchsafed  the  blessing  of  children  to  their  wishes.  The  fa- 
ther of  Inez,  a  cheerful  old  man,  who  passed  his  time  in  light 
superintendence  of  the  planting  operations  upon  the  estate,  and 
found  his  comfort  chiefly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  serene  hap- 
piness of  his  children,  and  a  young  girl,  named  Berta,  the  or- 
phaned daughter  of  the  notorious  brigand  Moroni,  who  had  lost 
his  life  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Puebla,  were  the  only  members 
of  the  household,  besides  the  husband  and  wife.  Berta,  the  young 
orphan,  was  beautiful  and  interesting,  but,  alas!  reason  no  long- 
er dwelt  in  the  shrine  of  her  classic  brow.  The  severe  experien- 
ces of  early  life,  and  the  shock  of  losing  her  only  friend,  the  brig- 
and chief,  had  stricken  this  child  of  nature  with  an  insanity 
deemed  incurable,  but  harmless  and  touching  in  the  extreme. 
Brother  and  sister  could  not  have  been  more  tender  than  were 
Lorenzo  and  his  wife  to  this  poor  maiden,  who  wandered  ever- 
more about  the  cottage  and  through  the  neighboring  vale  and 
mountain,  known  to  all  the  peasants  by  her  sad  smile  and  fantas- 
tic costume,  as  the  orphan  of  him  who  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  neighboring  country,  and,  moreover,  as  one  whose  affliction 
demanded  pity  and  kindness  from  every  Christian  heart. 

The  American  orphan,  Teresa,  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
Stricken  Berta,  whose  sad  story  was  quickly  revealed  by  her  new 
friend  Inez,  and  it  became  apparent,  soon,  that  the  mad  girl  was 
attracted  by  the  gentleness  of  the  stranger-guest,  for  only  a  few 
days  elapsed  before  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  Berta,  instead  of 
absenting  herself  for  hours  in  the  day,  as  was  her  usual  custom, 
and  roaming  distraught  through  the  forest,  seemed  now  desirous  of 
remaining  near  the  hacienda,  and  within  sound  of  the  low  and  musi- 
cal voice  which  was  one  of  Teresa's  sweetest  charms.  Lorenzo 
and  Inez  said,  with  a  smile,  that  their  fair  American  guest  was  a 
fairy  who  could  draw  all  natures  to  do  her  homage,  and  Dusen- 
bury, shaking  his  head  as  he  puffed  one  of  his  host's  fragrant  ci- 
gars, declared,  in  his  broadest  vernacular,  that,  "  Miss  'leresa  was 
a  gal  it  wa'n't  no  use  talkin'  about — she  was  jest  a  bran  noo  angel 
waitin'  for  wings." 

But  a  week  fled  swiftly  over  the  heads  of  the  three  guests,  and 
yet  no  tidings  of  the  l'ndre  Herrata,  or  of  the  missing  Hannibal 
and  the  mezti/.a  could  be  gathered,  though  messengers  had  been 
despatched  at  various  times  from  the  hacienda  to  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  even  as  far  off  as  Puebla,  some  miles  across  the  plain, 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Murillo.  Dusenbury 
grew  impatient,  for  he  apprehended  that  danger  had  befallen  his 
friend  the  padre,  since  ho  well  knew  that  tho  good  priest's  enemies, 
as  well  as  his  own,  were  not  few  among  the  supi>orters  of  the  new 
government.  Once  or  twice,  when  no  news  came,  he  thought  of 
leaving  the  hacienda,  which  would  aft'ord  a  secure  retreat  for  his 
young  countrywoman,  and  retracing  his  course  to  the  capital ;  but 
a  little  reflection  satisfied  the  Yankee  of  the  futility  of  any  aid  of 
his,  should  the  priest  be  really  in  the  hands  of  powerful  foes,  whilst 
his  own  discovery  might  involve  both  himself  and  friends  in  greater 
peril.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  accept  for  a  period  longer,  the 
hospitality  of  his  Mexican  friends,  in  order  to  sec  what  turn  the 
political  affairs  of  Mexico  might  take,  before  exposing  himself  to 
all  the  risks  which,  in  tho  present  excited  state  of  popular  feeling, 
an  alien  might  encounter,  even  though  provided  with  a  passport  of 
the  late  president,  Herrara. 

But  when,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  more,  during  which  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  Hannibal  or  the  luggage  of  Teresa,  but  instead 
of  which  the  most  alarming  rumors  crowded  fast  upon  one  another 
concerning  the  war  with  the  United  States,  Jake  Dusenbury  re- 
solved to  leave  tho  valley  of  Murillo,  and  press  forward  on  his  in- 
terrupted journey.  Various  considerations  induced  this  decision. 
The  Yankee,  in  his  capacity  as  trader,  had  no  small  amount  of 
pecuniary  interest  involved  in  his  business  connections  with  the 
north-eastern  province  of  Mexico,  and  it  became  very  necessary  that 
he  should  journey  near  the  borders,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
i  contingency  of  risk,  which  a  protracted  state  of  hostilities  might 
threaten.  Besides  this,  Dusenbury  knew  that,  in  a  country  so  dis- 
tracted as  Mexico,  he  could  not  for  a  great  while  reckon  upon  the 
personal  protection  which  Herrara's  passport  for  the  present  might 
insure,  and  it  was  therefore  of  importance,  if  ho  valued  his  liberty 
or  life,  that  he  should  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  less  excited 
portion  of  the  land.  It  was  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  a 
severe  contest  between  the  two  republics  was  at  hand,  and  the 
news. of  Taylor's  successive  victories  at  Palo-Alto  and  Rcscca  de  la 
1'alma,  tho  cupture  of  Matamoras  and  the  advance  of  the  conquer- 
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ing  Americans  into  the  province  of  New  Leon,  had  exi  sperated 
the  liatrcd  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  interior,  wlio  loudly  called 
upon  General  Paredcs  to  avenge  the  shame  of  the  first  defeats. 
The  government,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
pursuance  of  its  own  plan,  was  now  engaged  in  pushing  enlistments 
vigorously,  and  collecting  men  and  means  for  the  concentration  of 
a  powerful  army,  to  be  pushed  forward  to  the  defence  of  the  north- 
ern provinces.  Dusenbury,  convinced  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
if  he  would  effect  his  escape,  communicated  his  wishes  to  Lorenzo, 
and  implored  the  latter's  protection  for  his  countrywoman,  Teresa. 

"  It  is  out  o'  question  for  the  senora  to  travel  further  now,  ye 
sec,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  for  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do,  you  may 
bo  sure,  to  take  care  o'  my  own  skin,  agin  these  yallcr  chaps,  now 
they've  got  their  dander  so  riz  about  the  States.  So,  you'll 
oblecgo  me,  senor,  if  you'll  jes'  let  the  young  folks  stay  at  the  ha- 
cienda till  better  things  turn  up.  This  war  can't  last  long,  I  hope, 
and  maybe  it'll  blow  right  over.  But  it's  best  to  be  prepared, 
senor,  and  so — jes  say  you'll  take  earc  o'  the  senora." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  friend,"  answered  Lorenzo,  grasping  the 
Yankee's  hand.  "  Senora  Teresa  is  as  safe  beneath  this  roof  as  is 
my  Inez  herself.  Thank  Heaven,  we  arc  secluded  and  very  little 
troubled  with  the  tumult  of  politics  or  strife.  Trust  me,  the  seno- 
ra shall  be  as  a  sister  in  our  household." 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  cried  Dusenbury,  warmly.  "I'll  not 
forget  you,  and  I  feel  easy  about  the  young  gal  as  long  as  she's 
here.  There's  that  Senor  Alonzo,  too,  he'll  be  a  protection  to  you 
all,  for  he's  a  brave  young  chap,  and  loves  the  senora  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  There's  no  deceit  about  that  boy,  Senor  Lorenzo. 
He's  open  and  above  board." 

"  Alonzo  Vallejo  is  a  noble  youth,"  replied  Lorenzo,  who  had 
conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  his  guest.  "  I  feel  toward  him 
like  a  brother,  and  truly  believe,  as  you  say,  that  he  is  worthy  of 
all  esteem.  Trust  me,  Senor  Dusenbury,  you  leave  us  a  happy 
family  in  all  but  losing  one  whom  we  regard  so  highly  as  yourself." 

"  I  shall  be  back  before  you  know  it,  maybe,"  returned  Dusen- 
bury. "  But  ef  anything  should  happen  to  me,  Padre  Hcrruta  is 
the  friend  o'  these  young  folks,  and  in  him,  you  know,  you  can 
confide.  And  now,  senor,  I  must  make  short  work  sayin'  good-by 
nil  round,  for  to-night  must  see  me  beyond  Pucbla."; 

In  accordance  with  this  determination,  Dusenbury  speedily  ac- 
quainted his  young  friends  with  the  necessity  of  his  departure, 
enjoining  them  to  make  themselves  contented  with  their  quiet 
retreat  in  the  hacienda,  and  await  with  patience  the  first  results  of 
the  war.  Teresa  grieved  deeply  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  kind 
protector,  but  perhaps  she  would  have  been  less  reconciled  had 
Alonzo  been  likewise  obliged  to  pursue  his  journey.  Alonzo,  on 
his  part,  regretted  to  separate  from  his  North  American  friend,  but 
the  consciousness  of  his  being  left  the  proud  guardian  of  the  one 
beloved  best,  contributed  doubtless  to  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  supported  the  parting.  Nevertheless,  it  needed  no  demonstra- 
tion of  regard,  to  assure  Jake  Dusenbury  that  all  who  crowded 
around  him,  as  he  put  foot  in  stirrup,  were  his  warm  and  true 
friends,  who  would  gladly  never  lose  sight  of  his  honest  counte- 
nance. The  Yankee  felt,  as  he  wrung  the  hands  of  all,  from  his 
host's  to  that  of  the  mulatto  Lucille,  that  it  was  no  hollow  courtesy 
but  deep  and  earnest  regard  which  followed  him  out  upon  his  per- 
ilous journey.  Thus  he  bade  adieu  to  the  pleasant  hacienda  of 
the  hospitable  Senor  Lorenzo. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  evening  which  Dusenbury  chose  as  the  most 
fitting  time  for  his  passage  through  the  populous  city  of  Puebla,  in 
view  of  his  unwillingness  to  subject  himself  to  too  great  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  Mexicans.  The  Yankee  was  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral commercial  friends  in  the  place,  and  these  he  sought  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  in  order  to  make  provisions  for  the  settlement  of 
such  business  as  must  be  left  hereafter  without  his  supervision. 
He  found  the  traders  filled  with  apprehensions  concerning  the 
war,  and  astonished  at  the  Yankee's  temerity  in  attempting  at  this 
time  to  penetrate  through  the  wild  frontier  provinces. 

"  You  will  most  assuredly  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  Senor 
Dusenbury,"  said  one  of  the  traders,  a  rough-looking  fellow,  who 
had  brought  peltries  to  the  American,  and  had  derived  much  profit 
in  driving  bargains  with  the  latter. 

"  More  likely  he  will  be  shot,"  was  the  consoling  remark  of 
another  fellow,  who  had  often  supplied  Dusenbury  with  the  silver 
of  Chihuahua  in  exchange  for  articles  of  traffic  with  the  northern 
tribes. 

"  That's  true,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker.  "  General  Ampudia 
is  in  command  below  San  Luis,  and  he  makes  short  work  of  aliens 
and  spies.  Take  advice,  Senor  Dusenbury,  and  keep  quiet  till 
this  unlucky  war  is  over,  and  honest  men  can  travel  unmolested." 

"  Good  friends,  all  o'  ye,  no  doubt,"  answered  Dusenbury. 
"  But  1  reckon  I'll  take  my  chance  out  in  the  open  country,  sooner 
than  stay  here,  cooped  up  and  rustin'  out." 

So  saying,  the  Yankee  proceeded  to  develop  such  plans  for  fu- 
ture connection  with  his  trusting  friends  as  might  be  carried  out, 
with  due  consideration  of  the  contingencies  of  war,  and  then  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  resuming  his  regular  speculations,  so  soon 
as  hostilities  should  cense.  The  traders  declared  that  he  had  their 
best  wishes,  and  drank  their  nqua  ardiente  to  his  good  health 
with  the  greatest  show  of  enthusiasm. 

"  It's  lucky,  however,  that  you're  not  troubled  with  personal 
effects  in  your  travels,  Senor  Dusenbury,"  remarked  one  of  them, 
"  or  you  might  fare  as  badly  as  the  poor  devil  of  an  American 
black  did,  a  few  weeks  since,  who  lost  his  mule-load,  and  was  near 
being  clapped  in  prison  as  a  spy  or  something  worse." 

"  What  say  you — a  black  V  inquired  Dusenbury,  whose  quick 
perception  immediately  divined  that  Hannibal  must  be  the  unfor- 
tunate wight  alluded  to. 

"  Truly,  senor — a  fellow  who,  with  a  couple  of  fine  mules,  one 
loaded  with  goods,  was  arrested  by  the  guard  as  he  entered  the 


gates.  Ho  told  sorao  stupid  story  of  being  in  search  of  his  mis- 
tress, which  nobody  believed,  and  the  fool  would  have  been  shot 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  of  some  Spanish  don  and  donna 
who  took  pity  on  him." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  V 

"  He  was  suffered  to  go  off  with  his  Castilian  friends,  but  the 
pack-mule  as  well  as  the  one  he  rode,  was  detained  by  the  captain 
of  the  guard.  So  you  see,  senor,  what  risks  you  run,  and  that  to 
keep  concealed  is  your  best  policy." 

"  But  I  have  President  Herrara's  safe- warrant." 

"  Good  for  nothing  with  the  army,  my  friend.  The  soldiers  of 
Parcdes  will  laugh  at  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  take  my  chance,"  said  the  Yankee,  laughing  and 
lighting  a  cigar.  "  And  now,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  pel- 
try-trader, "  as  we  may  be  parting  for  the  last  time,  I  will  ask  a 
little  service  of  you.  When  I  am  gone,  take  a  note  for  me  to  tho 
hacienda  beyond  Murillo's  Valley,  to  a  certain  Senor  Alonzo 
Vallejo,  whom  you  will  find  there," 

"  With  much  pleasure,  Senor  Dusenbury,"  returned  the  peltry- 
trader,  "  for  I  pass  the  house  to-morrow." 

Dusenbury  hastily  penned  a  short  note  to  Vallejo,  informing 
him  of  what  he  had  learned  concerning  Hannibal,  and  directing 
him  to  request  Lorenzo  to  apply  to  the  authorities  at  Puebla  for 
the  restitution  of  the  pack-mule  with  Teresa's  wardrobe  and  ef- 
fects. The  Yankee  had  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  Lorenzo 
or  his  father-in-law,  Murillo,  would  easily  obtain  the  mules  ;  so 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  accident  which  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  negro's  mishap,  he  gave  his  brief  note  to  the  peltry- 
trader,  and  bidding  the  Mexicans  adieu,  set  out  once  more  to 
pursue  his  dangerous  journey. 

But  fortunately  for  the  North  American,  the  very  excitement 
which  existed  concerning  the  war,  generating  a  common  hatred  of 
tho  enemy,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  public  attention  with 
the  news  constantly  arriving  from  the  border  States  ;  so  that,  con- 
trary to  his  fears,  Duicnbury  found  that  the  pass  which  he  carried 
signed  by  Herrara,  was  examined  without  much  scrutiny  by  the 
officials  to  whom  it  was  presented.  Besides,  in  many  towns 
through  which  the  Yankee  passed,  after  diverging  from  tho  Vera 
Cruz  road,  his  name  was  known  to  several  in  connection  with  his 
northern  trading  operations  ;  so  that  our  traveller  soon  banished 
all  apprehensions  so  far  as  regarded  his  personal  safety.  His 
purse  was  well  lined,  he  spoke  the  provincial  language  with  a  tol- 
erable accent,  and  prudently  avoiding  the  fortified  posts,  Dusen- 
bury managed,  after  a  fortnight's  leisurely  travel,  to  reach  the 
lower  districts  of  the  State  of  Tamoulipas,  without  experiencing 
other  difficulties  than  those  naturally  consequent  on  the  route  he 
had  taken,  hardships  and  exposures  which,  to  one  accustomed 
to  ease  and  luxuiy,  might  have  been  formidable,  but  which  the 
enterprising  Yankee  trader  deemed  scarcely  worth  a  passing 
thought. 

The  neighboring  State  of  New  Leon  was  then  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  being  invaded  by  the  American  army  that  threatened  its 
borders.  General  Pedro  Ampudia,  a  bravo  and  experienced 
commander,  had  fortified  the  capital  city,  Monterey,  and  there, 
with  about  seven  thousand  men,  awaited  the  approach  of  Taylor, 
who,  flushed  with  the  first  successes  of  the  Rio  Grande  campaign, 
was  concentrating  all  his  forces  for  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
the  inner  States.  Dusenbury,  as  he  entered  upon  the  great  road 
leading  through  tho  province  of  Tamoulipas,  and  approached 
upon  the  actual  scat  of  strife,  became  painfully  aware  of  the  in- 
cipient afflictions  of  war,  though  as  yet  he  witnessed  none  of  its 
horrors.  A  largo  military  draft  had  been  made  by  the  authorities 
upon  the  population,  and  great  numbers  of  tho  peasantry  were 
forced  from  their  harvest  fields  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  re- 
public. Consequently,  though  no  hostile  foot  had  yet  pressed  the 
soil,  much  misery  was  already  occasioned  by  tho  withdrawal  of 
the  people  from  their  agricultural  operations,  and  by  the  high 
prices  of  every  necessary  of  life,  the  natural  effect  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  army  of  non-producers.  Dusenbury's  heart  was 
touched  at  the  many  deserted  cottages,  and  groups  of  wandering, 
half-famished  women  and  children  that  met  his  eye,  nor  was  he 
less  moved  at  witnessing  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  able- 
bodied  men,  unwillingly  recruited  for  a  war  of  whoso  merits  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  were  dragged  in  pairs  and  driven  to  bar- 
racks, thence  to  bo  marched  to  the  battle-field  and  sacrificed  in 
the  quarrel  of  governments,  which  had  never  thought  of  them  till 
they  were  found  necessary  as  food  for  powder.  But  Dusenbury 
had  little  opportunity  for  more  than  pity,  inasmuch  as  it  required 
the  utmost  caution  on  his  part  to  avoid  observation,  which  at  this 
crisis  might  be  followed  by  serious  results. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LADY  MEXICANA. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hannibal,  the  negro,  after  his  gentle  auxili- 
ary, the  lady  Mexicana,  had  opened  to  his  sagacious  perceptions 
a  novel  and  striking  method  of  rendering  tractable  that  stubborn 
beast,  the  Mexican  mule,  rode  on  in  the  rear  of  his  protectors, 
quite  contente  d  with  his  good  fortune,  and  doubting  not  that  he 
should  find  his  mistress  Teresa  at  Puebla,  which  they  would  reach 
on  the  morrow.  With  this  conviction,  the  black  replied  with  good- 
humored  frankness  to  the  questions  of  the  servants  with  whom  he 
rode,  and  when  the  party  halted  at  dusk  to  pass  the  night  at  a 
small  village,  the  best  understanding  in  the  world  prevailed  be- 
tween them  all. 

But  at  Puebla  no  traces  of  Senora  Teresa,  Senor  Dusenbury, 
or  the  rest  of  his  friends,  were  to  be  discovered.  On  the  contrary 
(as  Dusenbury  afterwards  learned  from  the  peltry-trader),  the  ne- 
gro's anxious  inquiries,  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  officials,  ren- 
dered poor  Hannibal  himself  an  object  of  suspicion ;  so  much, 


indeed,  that  he  was  very  speedily  relieved  of  his  charge,  as  r< 
spected  the  mules,  and  might  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison  for 
some  months,  had  not  Don  Manuel  Rihera,  the  old  Spanish  sire 
of  the  beautiful  Mexicana,  who  was  well  known  as  a  person  of 
importance  (having  amassed  a  great  fortitne  in  Mexico),  interfer- 
ed in  season  to  prevent  any  severity  being  visited  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate servant  who  had  lost  his  mistress.  This  good  offer  of  Don 
Manuel  was  duo  to  the  gentle  pleading  of  Mexicana,  rather  than 
to  any  generosity  on  the  part  of  her  nervous  old  father,  and  Han- 
nibal evinced  his  assurance  of  this  by  the  grateful  manner  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  offer  of  further  protection  from  the 
lady's  party. 

"It  is  very  evident,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  she,  to  the  perplexed 
black,  "  that  you  can  do  no  good  to  your  mistress,  and  must  en- 
danger yourself,  by  wandering  without  protection  through  tho 
country.  It  may  be  that  your  friends  have  gone  to  Monterey. 
My  father's  destination  is  Tampico,  and  we  shall  travel  the  great 
road,  making  a  circuit,  in  order  that  Don  Manuel  may  transact 
some  business  at  Victoria.  Now,  brave  Hannibal,  if  you  like, 
you  shall  continue  to  journey  with  us,  at  least  as  far  as  Victoria, 
where  you  must  surely  learn  if  your  mistress  has  journeyed  to 
Monterey." 

"  Ah,  Missy  Mexicana — lam  so  t'ankful  to  you  for  dis  kind- 
ness. But,  O,  de  Lord  lub  your  sweet  soul  an'  body,  what  will 
'come  ob  de  dear  }roung  missy  V 

"  It  is  true,  good  Hannibal,  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  your 
mistress." 

"  Berry  true — berry  true  !  I'm  only  a  poor  nigga — dey  wont 
b'lievc  I  lub  my  missy  so,  and  maybe  dey  put  poor  Hannibal  in 
de  calaboose  after  all." 

"  That  is  more  than  likely,  Hannibal,  so  you  had  better  go  on 
with  Juan  and  Pablo,  and  all  three  '  look  well  to  your  arms.'  " 

So  saying,  with  a  merry  laugh  as  she  repeated  her  father's  cus- 
tomary injunction  to  their  attendants,  Donna  Mexicana  turned 
away  and  went  to  make  preparations  with  the  old  Castilian  for 
their  journey  from  Puebla. 

Don  Manuel  Ribera,  long  known  as  a  thriving  administradore, 
or  overseer  and  collector  of  revenues  from  estates  held  in  Mexico 
by  non-resident  Spaniards,  had,  it  was  equally  well  known,  amass- 
ed a  very  large  fortune  by  his  shrewdness.  He  had  managed  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the  way  of  negotiating  loans  to  various 
administrations,  from  that  of  Guerrero  to  the  present  one  of  Anto- 
nio Paredcs,  and  had  therefore  enjoyed  many  immunities  which 
he  failed  not  to  turn  to  good  account  for  his  personal  advantage. 
He  was  now  travelling  to  various  points,  but  still  en  route  for 
the  seaboard  at  Tampico,  whence  ho  proposed  taking  passage  for 
his  native  Spain,  whither  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  had  already  been 
transported  ;  for  the  old  financier  had  long  foreseen  the  crisis  to 
which  Mexican  affairs  were  hurrying,  and  resolved,  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  to  wind  up  his  connection  with  the  distracted  republic, 
and  with  his  only  daughter,  tho  one  object  he  loved  better  than 
his  money  bags,  seek  some  quiet  spot  in  old  Castile,  where,  free 
from  care  and  apprehension,  he  might  enjoy  a  repose  that  as  yet 
he  had  never  known. 

The  negro  Hannibal  proved  himself  no  useless  member  of  tho 
little  party  which  now  traversed  the  mountain  passes  and  half- 
desert  plains  bordering  on  the  highway  that  stretched  from  Puebla 
through  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Potosi,  downward  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Tamoulipas,  and  thence,  diverging  coastward  from  Vic- 
toria, forms  the  most  travelled  road  to  Tampico.  Hannibal  was 
shrewd  and  faithful,  and  his  gratitude  prompted  him  to  many  of- 
fices of  prudence  and  kindness,  which  the  stolid  attendants  of 
Don  Manuel  would  never  have  dreamed  of ;  so  that  the  old  Span- 
iard not  only  soon  lost  all  apprehensions  concerning  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  black,  but  grew  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  latter 
as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  party. 

No  event  of  importance,  however,  transpired  to  the  travellers 
on  their  journey  over  the  great  road  from  San  Luis.  The  nation- 
al troops  were  concentrating  at  various  points  in  tho  country,  ex- 
tending westward  from  tho  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  and 
save  an  occasional  examination  by  some  officious  government 
representative  (an  interference  which  the  old  administradorc  never 
failed  to  resent  with  querulous  impatience),  nothing  disturbed  tho 
regularity  of  the  short  daily  stages  which,  in  consideration  of  Don 
Manuel's  feeble  health,  sufficed  for  their  progress. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  August  when  they  arrived  at  Victo- 
ria, and  there  the  fears  of  Don  Manuel  began  to  acquire  somo 
tenure  in  the  constantly  augmenting  and  exaggerated  reports 
which  were  rife  concerning  the  invading  North  Americans.  Vic- 
toria, the  capital  of  Tamoulipas,  situated  at  the  head  waters  of 
tho  Rio  Santandor,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was 
the  extreme  north-eastern  point  to  which  the  ndministradore  had 
proposed  extending  his  journey,  and  thence,  after  transacting  his 
affairs,  he  contemplated  proceeding  at  once  to  Tampico,  there  to 
embark  for  the  old  world.  But  greatly  to  his  dismay,  news  hero 
greeted  him  to  the  effect  that  the  American  naval  force  menaced 
the  entire  coast  bordering  on  the  gulf,  and  that  Tampico  was 
blockaded  and  threatened  with  capture.  At  the  same  time  he 
learned  that  the  entire  country  below  the  valley  of  San  Juan, 
from  the  environs  of  Monterey  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  had  submitted  to  the  enemy,  who,  with  his  victorious' 
army  was  now  advancing  upon  the  interior  provinces.  Don  Man- 
uel Ribera  cursed  his  unlucky  stars  that  had  led  him  to  waste  so 
much  precious  time  in  his  long  land  journey;  and  though,  speed- 
ily concluding  his  business  at  Victoria,  ho  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  amount  of  specie,  he  trembled  lest  the  unlook- 
ed-for protraction  of  the  war  should  involve  him  in  dangers  which, 
had  he  proceeded  at  once  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  lie  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  escaped.  But  with  this  reflection  obtruded 
the  uncomfortable  recollection  that  Vera  Cruz  was  at  this  very 
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season  the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  which  might  have  proved 
quite  as  perilous  to  his  safety  as  would  the  invading  Amerieans  ; 
and  so  the  poor  old  don  found  himself  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
that  tended  in  no  degree  to  improve  his  temper. 

Donna  Mcxicana,  on  her  part,  laughed  heartily  at  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  her  father.  She  had  enjoyed  her  expedition 
through  the  wild  and  picturesque  regions  they  had  traversed,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  her  buoyant  nature,  and  would  have  made  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  a  return  to  Mexico  in  the  same  roman- 
tic manner.  This,  however,  Don  Manuel  dreaded  as  much  as  he 
did  the  enemy,  so  Mcxicana  endeavored  to  convince  him  that 
Victoria  itself  was  not  a  bad  place  for  sojourning. 

"I  am  very  sure,  dear  father,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  very 
much  here,"  the  said.  "  They  say  that  General  Santa  Anna  will 
soon  be  here  with  a  great  army,  to  drive  the  wicked  Americans 
back  to  their  own  country." 

"  What  they  say,"  answered  Don  Manuel,  with  an  uncomfort- 
able shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  is  not  always  to  be  believed.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  marvel  little  if  those  marauding  Americans  drive 
General  Ampudia  from  Monterey  yonder,  and  we  have  to  run 
from  this  charming  Victoria,  as  you  call  it,  faster  than  we  entered, 
my  child." 

"  O,  nonsense,  dear  father.  General  Ampudia  has  a  great  army 
of  ten  thousand  brave  soldiers." 

"  Brave  fiddlesticks  I"  cried  Don  Manuel,  irreverently.  "  Am- 
pudia should  have  met  that  fire-eating  General  Taylor  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  driven  him  back,  before  he  had  frightened  all 
Mexico." 

"  But  you  forget,  father — they  say  our  troops  fought  bravely 
at  the  Rio  Grande." 

"  They  should  have  died  there — the  last  man — the  last  gen 
eral,"  eried  Don  Manuel,  stamping  his  foot.  "  All  Mexico 
should  have  marched  to  the  border  and  met  the  enemy  there.  But 
no  1  It  is  now  as  in  days  past.  This  unhappy  country  is  doomed, 
and  the  sooner  it  falls  the  better." 

"  O,  say  not  so,  my  father.  Our  soldiers  arc  gallant,  and  will 
yet  defend  their  country." 

"  I  tell  you  no,  child  I"  exclaimed  Ribcra,  angrily.  "  This 
wretched  Mexico  is  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  her  unnatural  chil- 
dren, till  the  strong  hand  of  the  stranger  crushes  all  beneath  it. 
Have  I  not  seen  it,  child  ?  Have  I  not  seen  a  dozen  of  these  pup- 
pet presidents,  fighting  one  another  by  turns,  whilst  their  country 
lay  prostrate  and  bleeding  beneath  them  !  Away  with  them. 
Herrera  has  fallen — Paredes  will  go  next,  and  then  Santa  Anna 
comes  once  more  to  play  the  old  game  of  ruin." 

"  O,  father  1  let  us  hope  for  better  things." 

"  Hope  I"  muttered  the  old  man ;  "  let  us  hope  to  get  away  from 
this  unhappy  land  before  we  become  involved  in  her  ruin.  Did  I 
not  tell  thee,  Mexicana,  years  ago,  that  these  times  must  come  ? 
Maledictions  !  why  did  I  not  leave  the  country  then  ?" 

"  But  there  is  yet  time,  father.  The  enemy  is  far  away.  Let 
us  at  once  go  back." 

"Back!  Whither?  No!  I  will  take  my  chaneo  at  Tampico, 
so  soon  as  fate  shall  decide  the  battle  which  must  speedily  take 
place  between  Ampudia  nnd  Taylor.  Till  then,  we  may  as  well 
remain  where  we  are." 

"  And  shall  Hannibal  go  to  Monterey  !  The  poor  fellow  seems 
anxious — " 

"  Another  piece  of  nonsense  I  Is  it  not  evident  that  his  mis- 
tress (if  the  fellow  ever  had  one)  has  taken  some  other  route'! 
We  have  discovered  no  trace  of  persons  such  as  tho  black  de- 
scribes— and  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  never  passed  over 
the  road." 

Donna  Mexicana  was  about  to  reply  to  her  father's  remark, 
when  the  voice  of  Hannibal  was  heard  beneath  the  balcony  on 
which  they  were  conversing.  Unlike  his  usual  quiet  tones,  the 
black's  accents  seemed  now  to  be  agitated  with  great  emotion, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  high  key,  though  so  hurriedly  that  what  he  said 
could  not  be  understood. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow  ?"  demanded  Don  Man- 
uel, suddenly  alarmed.  "  Are  we  attacked  by  thieves,  that  he 
makes  such  an  outcry !  Look,  Mexicana !  Holy  saints  !  Call 
Juan  !  call  Pablo  !" 

"  0,  Santa  Maria !  what  a  man  I"  answered  the  maiden,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  balustrade,  and  looked  down  upon  the  little  paved 
court  in  front  of  the  house,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 
lime  trees,  the  dusky  form  of  Hannibal  could  be  seen  in  the  twi- 
light which  was  now  enveloping  the  street.  The  negro  was  utter- 
ing a  succession  of  ejaculations  expressive  of  satisfaction,  whilst 
he  flourished  in  one  hand  the  straw  sombrero  which  he  usually 
wore  composedly  upon  the  apex  of  his  woolly  head,  and  with  tho 
other  grasped  the  extended  hand  of  a  stranger,  whose  grotesque 
appearance  caused  Donna  Mexicana  to  laugh  outright. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?    Arc  we  attacked  ?    Juan !  Pablo  !" 

"  O,  father !  look  here  !"  cried  Mexicana,  running  to  the  old 
don,  who,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  shook  to  and  fro  with  nervous 
excitement.  "Sec  Hannibal!  and  that  odd  man  he  is  speaking 
with  !    Was  there  ever  such  a  grotesque  figure  ?" 

And  with  difficulty  suppressing  her  laughter,  Donna  Mexicana 
assisted  her  father  to  rise  and  look  over  the  balcony  at  the  stran- 
ger beneath,  who  was  conversing  with  Hannibal. 

The  appearance  of  this  individual  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  risibilities  of  a  volatile  maiden  like  Mexicana.  Imagine  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  and  loose-limbed  specimen  of  the  genus 
homo,  clad  in  a  costume  motley  and  fantastic  as  could  well  be 
adopted  by  a  merry-andrew  in  masquerade.  On  the  ungainly 
shoulders  slouched  an  enormous  hat  of  rusty  cotton  velvet,  that  had 
once  been  black,  profusely  trimmed  with  parti-colored  ribbons, 
and  shaded  by  a  heavy  red  plume,  which,  as  the  sombrero  rested 
on  the  top  of  its  wearer's  head,  flapped  down  over  his  forehead, 


directly  between  the  eyes.  From  beneath  the  sides  of  this  impos- 
ing head  piece  depended  two  masses  of  matted  brown  hair,  that 
parted  in  disordered  flakes  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  high 
collar  of  a  foldier's  coat,  heavily  emboidcrcd,  and  ornamented 
with  tarnished  bullion.  Over  this  coat  was  strapped  a  knapsack, 
or  pack,  a  short-barrelled  gun,  and  a  long-necked,  crooked  gourd, 
and  below  the  garment  appeared  a  pair  of  yellow  jean  pantaloons, 
very  scant,  and  reaching  scarcely  below  the  tops  of  heavy  cow- 
hide boots,  on  which  were  buckled  a  ferocious  pair  of  Mexican 
spurs.  A  brace  of  pistols  and  a  long  knife  without  a  scabbard 
hanging  from  a  belt,  completed  the  costume  of  this  personage, 
whose  lout  tnstmble  inspired  Donna  Mcxicana  with  a  mirth  which 
communicated  itself  even  to  the  nervous  Don  Manuel  himself. 

"  But  what  does  it  want  ?  What  is  it  doing  with  Hannibal  t" 
asked  the  old  man.  "  Surely — that  cannot  be  the  fellow's  mis- 
tress—<h,  Mexicana?" 

At  this  suggestive  query,  the  young  girl's  suppressed  laughter 
broke  forth  into  a  peal  so  clear  and  ringing  that  it  echoed  through 
the  balcony  and  court-yard  like  a  silver  trumpet.  Hannibal 
paused  suddenly  in  his  animated  discourse,  and  the  stranger, 
looking  up,  beheld  fixed  upon  him  a  pair  of  dancing  black  eyes, 
which  seemed,  as  they  flashed  nmid  the  twilight,  like  twin  stars 
falling  from  heaven.  His  mouth  opened  in  surprise,  and  had  the 
light  been  such  as  to  enable  Donna  Mexicana  to  distinguish  his 
features  as  well  as  he  could  hers,  she  would  have  beheld  a  sudden 
flush  mantle  his  bronzed  cheek,  as  he  met  the  clear  glance  and 
heard  the  musical  laugh  of  the  sudden  apparition  above  him. 

"  He  may  be  dangerous  !  surely — he  is  heavily  armed,"  cried 
Don  Manuel,  in  trepidation.  "  You  should  not  laugh,  Mexy, 
dear  !    Juan  !  Pablo  ! — where  are  the  knaves  !" 

"  Hannibal !  who  have  you  there  f"  eried  the  maiden,  bending 
over  the  balustrade. 

"  O,  missy  !  dar  you  is  !  Lor'  bress  me,  dis  yer  is  Massa  Du- 
senbury for  sartain  I  Gorra  !  I'sc  so  happy  I  doesn't  know  noth- 
in'.  Massa  Dusenbury  !  dat  is  de  bressed  missy  hcrst'f,  dat  I'se 
tellin'  you  'bout — Missy  Mexicana — and  dat  is  her  fader,  de  don 
— Lor'  bress  me,  I'sc  so  happy  1" 

And  with  a  caper  which  the  honest  negro  could  not  resist,  he 
again  seized  the  hand  of  his  companion,  who  at  the  same  time 
removed  his  motley  head  gear  and  revealed  tho  marked  and  not 
unhandsome  countenance  of  the  Yankee. 

"  Well,  come  up  here,  and  let  us  know  all  about  it,"  said  the 
maiden,  "  and  bring  your  friend  with  you.  O,  there's  no  danger, 
father,"  she  continued.  "  I'll  warrant  those  heavy  arms  will  be  at 
our  service  instead  of  against  us." 

And  then,  with  a  new  gurgle  of  laughter,  as  she  cast  a  side 
glance  at  the  queer-looking  Dusenbury,  Donna  Mexicana  led  her 
father  from  the  balcony  into  the  spacious  apartment  from  which  it 
projected,  and  where  Pablo  was  now  bringing  lights.  There  in 
a  few  moments  the  grinning  Hannibal  appeared,  radiant  with 
ebony  satisfaction,  as  he  introduced  the  doughty  North  American 
to  the  notice  of  the  old  Don  Manuel  Ribcra. 

Certainly  no  two  individuals  with  more  dissimilar  traits  of  char- 
acter could  have  been  brought  risa-vis  than  were  the  Spanish  ad- 
imWlfimfiiUi  and  the  American  citizen  and  general  adventurer, 
Jake  Dusenbury,  "  from  the  States."  What  opinion  they  formed 
of  one  another,  however,  and  what  events  followed  their  acquain- 
tanceship must  be  related  in  other  chapters,  for  we  have  at  present 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  other  characters  in  our  true  history. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FALCONE    AND    THE  PADRE. 

Padre  Herrata,  after  enjoining  Hannibal  to  make  all  haste 
in  overtaking  his  mistress,  rode  hack  with  the  mestizos  to  meet 
his  pursuers,  as  we  have  stated.  Arrived  within  speaking  distance 
of  the  advancing  party,  he  drew  rein  at  their  abrupt  command, 
his  countenance  being  as  serene,  his  demeanor  as  placid,  as  if  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  brother  pilgrims,  instead  of  vindictive 
foes. 

The  two  mestizo  servants  checked  their  mules  and  cowered  be- 
hind Padre  Herrata,  as  he  looked  calmly  into  the  angry  face  of 
Gabriel  Falcone,  who,  curbing  his  foaming  steed,  presented  a 
pistol  at  the  priest's  head. 

"  Dog!  traitorous  friar  !  where  is  tho  rest  of  your  party?" 

"  Truly,  all  of  my  party  is  before  you,  senor." 

"  Liar  !  where  is  the  North  American  spy  and  his  female  accom- 
plices, for  whose  capture  I  bear  the  warrant  of  General  Paredes  ? 
Answer  me  without  evasion,  priest,  or  I  will  blow  your  plotting 
brains  out  on  the  spot." 

"  Have  you  a  warrant  for  that,  also,  my  son  ?"  asked  the  padre, 
in  an  unmoved  tone. 

"  By  the  fiends,  you  will  learn  that  speedily.  At  once,  answer! 
Where  are  the  Americans?" 

"  They  have  journeyed  another  road,"  replied  Padre  Herrata, 
calmly. 

"  Another  road  1  beware,  priest !" 

"  What  I  say  is  the  truth,  my  son.  My  friends,  with  great 
foresight,  chose  the  upper  road,  leaving  myself  and  these  poor 
fellows  to  be  honored  by  }our  pursuit,  my  son." 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Falcone,  turning  fiercely  in  his  saddle,  "  you 
shall  have  your  warrant  for  this,  at  any  rate." 

And  pressing  the  trigger  of  the  pistol  with  which  he  had  not 
ceased  to  threaten  the  priest,  he  discharged  it  full  at  the  latter's 
breast.  Padre  Herrata  raised  his  hand  to  his  bosom,  looked  for  a 
moment  at  tho  inflamed  features  of  Falcone,  and  then  fell  heavily 
from  his  mule  upon  the  dust  of  the  road. 

The  Mexican  soldiers  who  formed  the  troop  which  Falcone  led, 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror  as  they  beheld  the  friar  reel  from  his  Bad- 
die,  and  hardly  did  he  touch  the  earth  before  two  or  three  had 


dismounted  and  were  kneeling  beside  him.  Gabriel  Falcone 
smiling  contemptuously  and  contenting  himself  with  a  savage 
glare  at  the  fallen  padre,  rode  toward  the  two  mestizoes,  who 
shrank  in  their  seats  at  his  menacing  look. 

"  Where  the  fiend  are  your  masters  ?"  demanded  Falcone,  sav 
agely.  "  Did  yonder  friar  lie  to  me  !  Speak,  or  you  shall  hang 
to  the  boughs  above  you." 

The  mestizoes  glanced  from  the  distorted  countenance  of  the 
enraged  young  man  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  above  them,  which 
offered  a  gallows  altogether  too  convenient  for  their  comfort. 
Then,  dropping  the  reins  of  their  mules,  they  with  one  accord 
slid  to  the  ground  and  dropped  upon  their  knees. 

"  0,  misrrerordia  por  amor  de  Dios  !  O,  senor !  we  are  innocent  1 
We  are  only  poor  devils  of  servants,  not  worth  hanging." 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  then,  speak  I  Where  are  your  master 
and  mistress  ?" 

"Los  Amerirnnos  .'"  cried  the  nearest  mestizo. 

"  El  Senor  Dusenbury  ?"  murmured  the  other  trembling  wretch. 

"  Yes — and  the  young  lady — tho  young  senora.  Speak,  dogs  I 
or  you  hang  at  once." 

"0,  illustrissimo  I  the  padre  spake  the  truth.  They  have  taken 
the  upper  road.    It  is  more  than  a  league  back,  excelUnza." 

"  1'erdition  I"  cried  the  young  man,  spurring  his  steed  and  rid- 
ing down  the  wretched  servants,  who  grovelled  in  the  dust  of  the 
highway.  Then,  gulping  down  an  oath,  he  whirled  tho  horse 
around  and  flouted  the  group  of  soldiers  who  had  raised  the  pa- 
dre in  their  arms,  and  were  engaged  in  stanching  a  wound  in  his 
right  breast  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

"  Is  the  tiaitor  dead  ?"  demanded  Falcone,  frowning  at  the  fore- 
most soldier. 

But,  instead  of  a  reply,  he  encountered  an  ominous  look  from 
the  man  that  boded  no  good. 

"  Dost  hear  <    Is  the  knave  dead  ?" 

"  Not  quite  a  murder,"  muttered  the  man.    "  The  holy  father 

still  breathai  l" 

Captain  Falcone,  for  he  now  held  that  rank,  smothered  his  in- 
dignation and  gave  the  order  to  mount. 

"And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  wounded  priest?"  asked  the 
soldier  who  had  l>efore  spoken  for  his  companions. 

"  To  the  devil — .  Will  ye  mount,  or  are  ye,  too,  traitors  to 
Mexico  ?" 

"  We  are  no  traitors,  captain,  neither  mutineers,  in  point  of  du- 
ty," answered  the  soldier.  "  But  Padre  Herrata  is  tho  friend 
of  Mexico,  as  every  soldier  knows  well.  He  has  shared  camp 
and  field  with  many  of  us,  and  we  like  not  to  leave  him  in  the 

highway." 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  dogged  calmness  that  convinced 
Falcone  of  the  determined  character  of  the  men  who  composed 
his  refractory  command.  He  saw  at  once  that  intimidation  of 
such  a  parly  was  out  of  the  question,  and  bitterly  cursing  the 
rush  passion  which  had  led  him  to  attack  the  priest,  he  yielded 
reluctantly  to  necessity,  and  ordered  the  trembling  mestizos  to 
assist  in  placing  the  wounded  man  upon  a  litter  which  was  hasti- 
ly constructed  with  branches  stripped  from  the  roadside  trees. 
Several  of  the  disirouutcd  soldiers  joined  in  supporting  the  rude 
carriage,  whilst  their  horses,  together  with  the  mules,  were  led  by 
the  rest  of  the  cortege.  And  thus,  instead  of  pursuing  his  fugi- 
tive enemies  nnd  the  fair  Teresa,  Gabriel  Falcone,  with  muttered 
curses,  saw  himself  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  capital. 
Falcone  did  not  know,  what  might  possibly  have  prevented  his 
committing  the  rash  act  of  shooting  a  priest,  that  Herrata  had 
mingled  far  and  near  with  the  Mexican  soldiery,  and  had  devoted 
much  of  his  wandering  life  to  offices  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
performed  for  a  class  of  men  generally  looked  upon  as  but  blind 
instruments  of  military  despotism,  but  in  whom  such  true  Chris- 
tians as  the  good  padre  beheld  immortal  spirits  to  bo  accounted 
for  at  the  last  day  by  their  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 

With  secret  threats  the  captain  solaced  his  angry  feelings,  as, 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  gloomy  troop,  he  took  his  descend- 
ing way  to  the  gates  of  Mexico,  and  revolved  his  plans  for  the 
future.  Chagrined  at  the  escape  of  Dnsenbury  and  the  fair 
American  girl  when  he  had  deemed  both  almost  within  his  grasp, 
the  young  gamester  considered  what  should  be  his  next  move  in 
the  play.  That  the  senora  would  succeed  in  leaving  Mexico,  or 
that  Dusenbury,  well  known  as  an  American,  could  fail  to  be  in- 
tercepted at  Puebla,  or  some  other  military  post  upon  the  route 
he  travelled,  did  not  enter  into  Falcone's  calculations  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  did  not  know,  however,  that  the  shrewd  Yankee  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  sign-manual  protection  of  the  former 
president,  nor  of  the  arrangement  which,  by  separating  Dusen- 
bury from  his  countrywoman,  Teresa — had  insured,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  security  of  Doth. 

Arrived  at  the  city,  the  young  adventurer  found  that  evening 
was  at  hand  ;  so,  ordering  the  two  mestizos  to  be  conducted  to 
the  guard-room  of  the  barracks,  and  the  Padre  Herrata  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  bis  superior  officer,  Falcone  divested 
himself  of  his  road-stained  military  trappings,  and  proceeded  to 
seek  his  friend  Hicardo,  just  as  the  promenading  throngs  were 
passing  through  the  grand  plaza,  and  about  the  same  hour,  too 
(though  he  did  not  know  it),  in  which  the  Yankee,  Dusenbury, 
and  the  young  Alonzo  Vallejo  were  busily  constructing  that  ro- 
mantic bower  in  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  tho  l>eautiful 
Teresa  passed  so  quiet  a  wildwood  night. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to  sweep  away  a  mist ;  but, 
by  ascending  a  little,  you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether.  So 
it  is  with  our  moral  improvement ;  we  wrestle  fiercely  with  a 
vicious  habit,  which  would  have  no  hold  upon  us  if  we  ascended 
into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere. 
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EAST  ROOM— INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  was  incontestable  the  most  important  event  of  modern 
times.  This  is  not  the  partial  opinion  of  an  American  citizen, 
who  seeks  to  magnify  the  great  deeds  ef  his  countrymen,  but  the 
deliberate  verdict  of  the  historians  and  statesmen  of  all  ages.  Fol- 
lowed up  by  the  successful  assertion  of  the  rights  it  proclaimed, 
it  became  the  great  charter  of  universal  liberty.  Henceforth, 
whenever  a  nation  of  the  world  rises  to  assert  its  rights,  it  will 
look  to  the  immortal  declaration  for  an  enumeration  of  those  po- 
litical principles  which  ar^  applicable  to  cast  and  west,  to  north 
and  south,  to  one  hemisphere  as  to  the  other — in  a  word,  to  the 
whole  universe.  The  spot  where  this  declaration  was  adopted  has 
become  sanctified  ;  it  is  the  Mecca  of  the  pilgrim  of  liberty.  Like 
the  old  cradle  of  liberty,  Faneuil  Hull,  its  memory  will  be  cher- 
ished long  after  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust.  In  the  letter  press  which  accompanied  our 
series  of  Philadelphia  scenes  in  the  fourth  number  of  our  last  vol- 
ume, we  sketched  the  history  of  the  declaration  and  of  the  em- 
inent men  by  whom  it  was  signed  and  adopted.  We  now  present 
our  readers  with  a  highly  interesting  picture — a  view  of  the  East 


EXECUTION  OF  ANDRE. 

The  following  account  of  Andre's  execution  was  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  a  soldier  in  Colonel  Jeduthan  Baldwin's  regi- 
ment which  was  stationed  a  short  distance  from  where  Andre  suf- 
fered. "  One  of  our  men,  whose  name  was  Armstrong,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  workmen  at  his  trade  in  the  regiment,  was 
selected  to  make  his  coffin,  which  he  did,  and  painted  it  black, 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  period.  At  this  time  Andre  was  con- 
fined in  what  was  called  the  Old  Dutch  Church — a  small  stone 
building  with  only  one  door,  and  guarded  by  six  sentinels.  When 
the  hour  appointed  for  his  execution  arrived,  a  guard  of  three 
hundred  men  were  paraded  at  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and 
the  guard  were  placed  in  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road.  In 
front  were  a  number  of  American  officers  of  high  rank  on  horse- 
back. These  were  followed  by  the  wagon  containing  Andre's  cof- 
fin, then  a  large  number  of  officers  on  foot,  Andre  in  the  midst. 
The  procession  wound  slowly  up  a  moderately  rising  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  On  the  top  was  a  field 
without  any  enclosure  ;  and  on  this  was  a  very  high  gallows,  made 
by  setting  up  two  poles  or  crotchets,  and  laving  a  pole  on  the  top. 
The  wagon  containing  the  coffin  was  drawn  directly  under  the 


he  gave  to  the  executioner,  and  then  replaced  his  handkercl. 
His  arms  at  this  time  were  tied  just  above  the  elbow  and  behi 
the  back.  The  rope  was  then  made  fast  to  the  pole  overhead. 
The  wagon  was  very  suddenly  drawn  from  under  the  gallows, 
which,  together  with  the  length  of  rope,  gave  him  a  most  tremen- 
dous swing  back  and  forth  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  he  hung  entire- 
ly still.  During  the  whole  transaction,  he  seemed  as  little  daunt- 
ed as  John  Rogers  when  he  was  about  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake, 
although  his  countenance  was  rather  pale.  He  remained  hang- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  during  which  period  the  cham- 
bers of  death  were  never  stiller  than  the  vast  multitude  around, 
when  orders  were  given  to  cut  the  rope  and  take  him  down  with- 
out letting  him  fall.  This  was  done,  and  his  body  carefully  laid 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  after,  the  guard  was  withdrawn  and  the 
spectators  permitted  to  come  forward  to  view  the  corpse;  but  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  sometime  before  I  could  get  an  op- 
portunity. When  I  was  able  to  do  this,  his  coat,  vest,  and 
breeches  had  been  taken  off,  and  his  body  laid  in  tho  coffin,  cov- 
ered by  some  under-clothes.  I  viewed  the  corpse  more  carefully 
than  I  had  ever  done  that  of  any  human  being  before.  His  head 
was  very  much  on  one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 


EAST  ROOM,  INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Room,  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  whpre  this  important 
document  was  passed.  The  hall  has  in  it  nothing  striking  of  ar- 
chitectural character.  Many  a  country  lyceum  has  a  more  beau- 
tiful place  of  meeting.  It  would  scarcely  do  for  the  entrance- 
hall  of  a  European  palace.  But  it  needs  no  adventitious  splen- 
dor. Its  severe  simplicity  gives  it  an  additional  charm.  It  is 
unostentatious,  like  the  republic  which  there  was  born.  It  is  hal- 
lowed by  associations  which  no  marble  shafts,  no  gilded  canopies, 
no  waving  banners,  no  tessellated  floors,  no  frescoed  ceilings, 
could  enhance.  The  memory  of  the  author  of  the  declaration, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  pervades  the  chaste  interior.  As  we  stand  be- 
fore his  silent  but  eloquent  effigy,  the  mind  travels  back  to  those 
days  of  doubt  and  trial,  when  to  take  the  step  required  by  the 
men  of  '76  required  the  greatest  moral  heroism.  Jefferson  and 
his  compeers  were  equal  to  the  great  emergency.  While  speak- 
ing of  Independence  Hall,  we  may  remark  that  in  this  country 
there  is  perhaps  a  little  inattention  to  and  carelessness  of  memo- 
rials of  the  past.  Wc  dwell,  perhaps,  too  much  in  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  too  little  in  the  past.  How  many  of  our  battle 
fields  are  marked  by  enduring  monuments  t  In  a  country  where 
the  face  of  nature  is  constantly  being  changed  by  the  hand  of 
m  m,  there  is  more  need  of  commemorative  land-marks.  Bunker 
11  ill  and  Lexington  have  monuments,  so  should  other  noted  fields. 


gallows.  In  a  short  time  Andre  stepped  into  the  hind  end  ot  the 
wagon,  then  on  his  coffin,  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it  down ;  then 
placing  his  hands  on  his  hips  he  walked  back  and  forth  as  far  as 
the  length  of  the  wagon  would  permit,  looking  up  to  the  pole  over 
his  head  and  the  whole  scenery  around.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
complete  British  uniform  ;  his  coat  was  of  the  brightest  scarlet 
faced  and  trimmed  with  the  most  beautiful  green.  His  under- 
clothes, vest  and  breeches  were  bright  buff;  he  had  a  long  and 
beautiful  head  of  hair,  which  was  wound  with  a  black  ribbon  and 
hung  down  his  back.  Not  many  minutes  after  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  coffin,  the  executioner  stepped  into  tin  wagon  with  a  hal- 
ter in  his  hand,  on  one  end  of  which  was  what  the  soldiers  in 
those  days  culled  a  '  hangman's  knot,'  which  he  attempted  to  put 
over  the  head  and  around  tho  neck  of  Andre,  but  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  bis  band  this  was  prevented.  Andre  now  took  the 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  unpinned  his  shirt  collar,  and  deliber- 
ately took  the  cord  of  the  halter,  put  it  over  his  bead,  and  placed 
the  knot  directly  under  his  right  car  and  drew  it  very  snugly  to 
his  neck.  He  then  took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  handkerchief  and 
tied  it  before  his  eyes.  This  done,  the  officer  who  commanded 
spoke  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  'His  arms  mvst  bt  tied.' 
Andre  at  once  pulled  down  the  handkerchief  which  he  had  just 
tied  over  his  eyes,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second  one,  which 


which  the  halter  had  drawn  upon  his  neck..  His  faco  appeared  to 
be  greatly  swollen  and  very  black,  resembling  a  high  degree  of 
mortification.  It  was  indeed  a  most  shocking  sight  to  behold. 
There  were  at  this  time  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  two 
young  men  of  uncommon  short  stature.  They  were  not  more 
than  four  feet  high.  Their  dress  was  extremely  gaudy.  One  of 
them  had  the  clothes  just  taken  from  Andre  hanging  on  his  arm. 
I  took  particular  pains  to  learn  who  they  were,  and  was  informed 
that  they  were  his  servant?  sent  up  from  New  York  to  take  caro 
of  his  clothes — but  what  other  business  I  did  not  learn.  I  now 
turned  to  take  a  view  of  the  executioner,  who  was  still  standing 
by  one  of  the  posts  of  the  gallows.  I  walked  near  enough  to  him 
to  have  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  him  direct- 
ly in  the  face.  He  appeared  to  be  about  Swenty-fivc  years  of  age  ; 
his  bcan^  of  some  two  weeks'  growth,  and  his  whole  face  covered 
with  what  appeared  to  nie  to  have  been  taken  from  the  outside  <rf 
a  greasy  pot.  A  more  frightful  looking  creature  I  never  beheld. 
His  whole  countenance  bespoke  him  to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
business  he  had  been  doing.  I  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
scarcely  twenty  persons  were  lift,  but  the  coffin  was  still  beside 
the  grave  which  had  previously  been  dug.  I  returned  to  my  tent 
with  my  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  shocking  scene  which  I 
had  been  called  to  witness." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 

B  T    WU.    L.  BUORMAEEX. 

0,  do  not  think  I  love  thee  less, 

That  I  ne'er  sing  in  praise 
Of  thee, — thy  more  than  lorellneas, 

And  dainty,  winning  wars! 
The  violet  that  lores  the  star, 

Can  only  lore  and  paw, 
And  the  flower  that  lores  the  sun  afar, 

Is  silent  in  his  rajs. 

Thyself  art  sweetest  poesy, 

With  music  rirh  and  rare 
As  sound  of  seraph's  harp  may  be 

To  a  holy  saint  at  prayer : 
'Twould  mar  that  soul  felt  melody, 

If  I  thy  praise  should  dare, 
And  weak  my  strongest  eulogy 

Would  be  for  one  so  fair. 

As  in  some  rirer's  deep,  dark  breast, 

The  star  of  evening  beams, 
And  he  enfolds  the  lorely  guest 

In  silence  in  his  streams; 
So.  bright  within  my  silent  heart, 

Thine  image  ever  gleams. — 
A  ray  from  hearcn— a  thing  apart 

Tor  worship  and  for  dreams. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  HIS  LODGIXGS. 

BT  MRS.  M.  E.  KOBIXSON. 

Tap,  tnp,  tap ! 

Now  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew  heard  those  founds  plainly 
enough ;  but  he  was  standing  heforc  a  mirror,  making  a  very 
graceful  tie  in  his  cravat,  and  if  he  let  go  the  ends  to  open  the 
door,  the  prospect  was  that  the  knot  would  have  to  be  made  over 
again ;  so  he  waited  until  the  summons  was  repeated,  and  then 
simply  said  :  "  Walk  in." 

A  "  good  morning,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  canned  him  to  turn  round. 

"Excuse  my  early  call,  sir,"  said  a  short,  plum])  woman,  with 
a  great  many  flowers  on  her  dress,  a  great  many  curls  about  her 
face,  and  a  great  deal  of  ribbon  on  her  cap.  "  I  just  stepped  in 
to  see  if  you  arc  suited." 

"  Suited  ?  with  what,  ma'am  !" 

"  With  the  room,  sir,''  said  the  plump  lady,  with  a  bland  smile. 
"  O,  very  well, — very  well,  Mrs.  Ross." 

"  Is  your  bed  made  to  please  you,  sir  ?  Some  folks  like  a  square 
bed,  and  some  a  round  bed  ;  others  like  most  of  the  feathers  at  the 
top,  and  others  want  them  all  over  alike.  I  knew  one  man  who 
wanted  his  feet  elevated,  and  his  head  lowered  ;  but  I  pleased  him 
completely  by  putting  three  pillows  at  the  foot  and  none  at  all  at 
the  head — reversion,  you  understand,  Mr.  Mayhew?  Now  if  you 
have  any  little  whims  about  such  matters,  don't  be  backward 
about  telling  me.    I  want  to  make  my  lodgers  feel  at  home." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ross;  I  don't  humor  myself  with  whims, 
and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  chambermaid,"  responded 
the  gentleman,  in  a  dry  tone,  at  the  close  of  this  voluble  preface. 

"  Docs  she  sweep  often  enough  ?  Some  gentlemen  don't  want 
sweeping  done  oftener  than  once  a  month  ;  while  others  aint  con- 
tented unless  the  broom  and  dust-brush  arc  flying  every  day.  Sin- 
gle gentlemen  almost  always  have  pet  ways  of  their  own,  which  I 
make  it  a  point  to  gratify,  if  I  can,  and  when  I  undertake  a  thing, 
Mr.  Mayhew,  I  never  stop  for  trifles.  Now  if  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  what  you've  been  accustomed  to,  I'll — " 

"I  beg  you  not  to  trouble  yourself,  Mrs.  Ross;  I  have  no  pet 
ways  that  I  am  aware  of.  My  carpet  is  clean,  and  the  furniture 
free  from  dust,  as  you  can  sec,"  replied  the  lodger,  rather  annoyed 
at  the  lengthy  interruption. 

"  I  dare  say,  now,"  she  resumed,  not  in  the  least  daunted  by 
Mr.  Mayhew's  responses,  "  that  your  fire  isn't  built  properly. 
There  are  so  many  dilfercnt  ways  of  making  (ires  that  it's  impos- 
liblc  to  hit  right  every  time.  There  was  Mr.  Mills,  the  gentleman 
who  occupied  this  room  before  you,  sir, — wouldn't  have  the  coal 
disturbed  but  once  in  three  days  ;  while  Mr.  Martin  wanted  hit 
grate  emptied,  and  the  fire  made  up  new  twice  a-day.  A  trial  that 
lodger  was,  sir  !  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  say  that 
I  was  the  only  woman  of  judgment  he  ever  met  with.  A  piece  of 
flattery,  I  presume,  but  then  it  was  very  good  in  Mr.  Martin  to  do 
me  justice.  But  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  if  you  have  any  particular 
notions  about  coal  tires,  just  tell  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  have  any  particular  notions  ;  but  if  I  have,  I 
shall  be  careful  about  exposing  them.  My  fires  burn  very  well — 
that  is  a  sign  that  they  are  properly  made.  I5y  the  way,"  added 
the  gentleman,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  all  this  preamble  was  for, 
"  if  my  rent  is  due,  the  money  is  ready  for  you." 

"  Kent,  sir ! — that  will  not  be  due  for  three  weeks.  I  beg  you 
will  give  me  the  credit  of  knowing  somdltiwj  about  propriety,  Mr. 
Mayhew  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ross,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head, 
and  an  uprising  of  her  short  person. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  submissive  lodger. 

"  I  am  sure  you  didn't  mean  to  insult  me,  sir;  but  your  words 
implied  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  my  part,"  continued  the  mollified 
landlady,  who  had  refused  an  offered  chair,  and  stood  holding  the 
door-knob  with  one  hand,  and  fingering  her  curls  witlvthc  other; 
while  the  impatient  Christopher  leaned  against  the  bed  post,  with 
hands  crossed  behind  him,  wishing  devoutly  that  lodgings  could 
be  obtained  without  the  interference  of  landladies.  "  Very  few 
such  sightly  and  airy  chambers  to  let  as  this,"  resumed  the  plump 
woman.  "  There's  the  mall,  and  the  State  House,  and  the  foun- 
tain, and  Park  Street  Church,  and  the  green  grass,  and — " 


*'  A  good  view,  I  will  allow,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mayhew,  button- 
ing his  coat. 

"  O,  you  are  thinking  of  going  out !  I  hope  I  haven't  detained 
you,  sir.  I  only  wanted  to  osk  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
this  room  ;  I've  got  a  chance  to  let  it  to  much  better  advantage, 
but  as  I  didn't  wish  to  do  anything  impolite  or  unhandsome,  I 
thought  I'd  mention  it  to  you,  before  giving  the  other  gentleman 
a  final  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Koss,  hesitatingly. 

Then  why  in  the — in  the  deuce,  ma'am,  couldn't  von  say  so 
at  once  !"  exclaimed  the  lodger,  fretfully.  "  I  pay  you  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  this  room,  now,  and  am  certain  1  shall  vacate  it 
before  giving  more." 

"Just  as  you  please,  sir;  but  I've  given  you  the  first  chance," 
returned  Mrs.  Koss,  as  she  closed  the  door  and  ran  down  stairs. 

"  Imposition  I"  muttered  Mayhew.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  land- 
ladies are  made  up  out  of  tho  refuse  part  of  creation.  They're 
tyrannical,  miserly,  ignorant,  ill-mannered,  uncultivated  and 
homely.  I  never  saw  a  handsome  one,  upon  my  word  !  They 
all  have  yellow  hair,  like  lioss,  square  shoulders,  red  faces,  turn- 
up noses,  low  foreheads,  short,  thick  fingers,  tub-like  figures,  and 
know  as  little  about  good  taste  and  harmony  of  colors  iu  dress  as 
monkeys.  Then  they  are  cither  squint-eyed,  or  cross-eyed,  or 
freckled,  or  have  wens  on  their  heads,  or  warts  on  their  hands,  or 
scandal  on  their  tongues." 

Ah,  Christopher  Mayhew,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  yon  are  a 
bachelor ! 

"  Here  I  am,"  pursued  the  plain-spoken  lodger,  "  scarcclv  set- 
tled in  this  room — which  I  was  three  weeks  in  finding,  and  which 
I  pay  too  much  for  by  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week, — when  Madame 
Koss  coolly  informs  me  that  she  can  get  more  for  it,  the  same  as 
to  say,  '  Give  me  the  like,  or  vacate  the  premises,'  and  this,  after 
spending  an  hour  of  my  time  getting  at  the  subject.  It  ig  intoler- 
able !  Single  men  arc  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  penurious  widows 
and  scheming  old  maids;  nobody  else  has  lodgings  to  let.  I 
might  have  known  something  was  coming  when  the  old  feminine 
spoke  so  feelingly  about  my  comfort ;  they  never  ask  an  unfortu- 
nate lodger  if  his  bed  is  made  to  suit  him  without  intending  to 
make  at  least  fifty  cents  out  of  the  question,  and  the  motherly  en- 
quiry, '  if  he  hasn't  pet  ways,'  is  nothing  but  a  forerunner  to 
some  fleecing  operation  which  he  will  soon  be  the  victim  of.  But 
what's  the  use  of  complaining  ?  looking  for  lodgings  isn't  any 
worse  than  hunting  houses  for  squalling  babies  and  scolding  wives. 
Christopher,  you  might  be  worse  oft'!"  And  with  this  consoling 
assurance,  Mr.  Mayhew  lowered  himself  into  an  arm  chair,  and 
seizing  tho  morning  paper,  began  to  devour  the  contents  of  a 
column  headed  "  To  Let."  Nothing  applicable  to  his  peculiar 
case  presented  itself,  until  his  eye  met  these  lines : 

"  A  large,  airy  chamber,  commanding  a  most  delightful  pros- 
pect of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  situated  in  a  house 
where  there  arc  no  olher  lodgers  and  no  boarders,  and  in  a  neigh- 
borhood most  unexceptionable,  will  be  let  to  a  single  gentleman 
of  quiet  habits,  who  wishes  the  comforts  of  a  home  instead  of  the 
frigidities  and  annoyances  of  a  hoarding-house.  Breakfast  and 
tea  can  be  had,  if  desired.  Apply  at  No.  12,  Blake  Hace,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  A.  M." 

"What  a  lucky  dog !— just  the  thing — capital  chanco  !"  cried 
Christopher,  thrusting  the  paper  into  his  pocket.  Hurriedly  don- 
ning hat,  coat  and  gloves,  he  locked  his  door  and  walked  down 
the  street  as  though  he  had  a  note  to  meet  at  bank  in  precisely  ten 
minutes;  somebody  might  forestall  him  at  No.  12,  for  it  wanted 
only  that  period  of  time  to  eleven  o'clock.  He  reached  Blake 
l'laee,  heated  and  panting  for  breath,  stopping  ail  instant  opposite 
the  house  where  "  the  comforts  of  a  home  "  were  to  l>c  obtained, 
to  take  an  outside  survey ;  but  he  could  not  learn  much  by  exter- 
nals of  the  character  of  the  inmates,  the  house  being,  like  all  city 
houses,  a  brick  one,  with  stone  steps  and  green  blinds — the  former 
dirty  and  the  latter  closed.  However,  mud  would  stick  that 
morning,  as  his  boots  testified,  so  that  explained  the  olTencc 
against  cleanliness.  A  white-headed  urchin  answered  his  ring, 
opening  the  door  just  wide  enough  to  peep  out. 

"  Is  your  father  at  home,  my  little  man  ?"  queried  Mr.  Mayhew. 

The  "  little  man  "  shook  his  head. 

"Is  your  mother  in  ?"  continued  the  would-be  lodger. 

The  "  little  man  "  nodded  affirmatively,  but  made  no  demon- 
stration toward  calling  his  maternal  parent,  and  evidently  dis- 
posed not  to  waste  words.  To  relieve  his  increasing  embarrass- 
ments— Christopher  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  perceived 
a  couple  of  young  ladies  tittering  in  the  opposite  house, — a  mo- 
therly-looking woman  pushed  open  the  almost  closed  door,  and 
politely  asked  him  to  walk  in,  apologizing  so  gracefully  for  the 
boy's  ill-manners  that  he  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 

The  "  huge  and  airy  chamber  "  proved  to  be  of  common  size, 
ventilated  by  two  windows  of  the  usual  dimensions.  The  "pros- 
pect," he  was  grieved  to  find,  had  been  exaggerated  ;  by  standing 
on  his  toes  and  straining  his  neck  disagreeably,  he  could  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Charles  River,  and  one  house  and  two  barns  in  the 
"  surrounding  country  ;"  hut  the  "  home  comforts  "  in  prospective 
promised  to  remunerate  him  for  the  lack  of  scenery.  The  house, 
he  thought,  had  not  quite  such  a  well-ordered  appearance  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Koss  ;  yet  there  was  certainly  less  of  stiffness  and  formal- 
ity about  it.  There  was  a  marble  mantel — that  looked  better  than 
a  wooden  one  ;  there  was  a  gas-burner — Mrs.  Koss  burned  oil ; 
there  was  a  bathing-room  at  his  disposal — without  doubt  that  was 
an  advantage. 

"  We  don't  make  a  practice  of  taking  lodgers,"  said  the  mother- 
ly woman,  familiarly  ;  "  but  as  we  had  a  spare  room,  and  rents 
are  so  high,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Dodge — my  husband,  sir, — that 
we  should  let  it.  Besides,  the  more  people  I  have  round  me,  the 
better  I  feel ;  and  a  lodger,  I  think,  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  the 
comforts  of  my  sitting-room  as  a  boarder.  I  don't  like  ceremony, 
and  cold  conversation  chills  me ;  sociablcness  is  the  great  thing 


in  this  life.  Then  I  don't  object  to  mending  a  pair  of  hose,  or 
sewing  on  a  button,  or  a  string,  once  in  a  while,  for  gentlemen 
who  haven't  any  sisters,  and  whose  mothers  live  a  long  way  off." 

"  That  is  really  kind  of  her,"  thought  Mr.  Mayhew.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  this  proved  to  be  the  very  place  I've  been  in 
search  of  these  two  years.  How  different  she  is  from  Mrs.  Ross ! 
None  of  that  elon't-care-for-you  expression,  and  that  condescend- 
ing manner  which  signifies  that  one  is  receiving  a  favor  by  being 
allowed  to  biro  her  rooms.  There  is  a  charming  home-feeling 
here  already." 

"  When  lodgers  arc  sick,"  pursued  Mrs.  Dodge,  "  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  wait  upon  them.  I  can't  tell,  I'm  snre,  sir,  how  many 
bowls  of  gruel  and  herb  tea  I've  made  for  folks  that  wasn't  any 
relation  to  me;  though,  perhaps,  I  shouldn't  be  the  one  to  tell  of 
it,"  she  modestly  added. 

"  Kind  soul !  Catch  Mrs.  Ross  making  a  bowl  of  gruel  I" 
mused  Christopher,  glad  that  one  woman  had  an  idea  beyond  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

These  valuable  considerations,  added  to  that  of  moderate  terms, 
being  summed  up,  the  product  was  so  promising  that  Mr.  May- 
Lew  engaged  the  room  at  once.  His  earthly  possessions,  consist- 
ing of  two  trunks,  a  valise,  a  writing-desk,  several  hooks,  four  pic- 
tures, three  statuettes,  and  a  boot-jack,  were  soon  transported  to 
No.  12,  Blake  Place,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  select- 
ing places,  with  proper  light,  to  hang  his  landscapes  ;  Mrs.  Dodge 
kindly  assisting  him  with  a  hammer,  a  high  stool,  a  "piece  of  ad- 
vice," for  which  he  was  duly  grateful.  Having  completed  his 
artistical  movements,  Christopher  looked  at  the  marble  mantel, 
the  gas-burners,  thought  of  the  bath-room,  tho  herb-tea,  the  missing 
buttons  and  strings  that  would  not  be  off  when  they  ought  to  be 
on,  the  friendly  calls  in  Mrs.  Dodge's  sitting-room,  and  then  re- 
tired to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  satisfied. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  the  master  of  the  dwelling  was  sel- 
dom seen ;  but  this  can  be  explained  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Dodge 
was  active,  and  Mr.  Dodge  passive ;  therefore,  the  latter  came  and 
departed  without  any  noise,  went  on  errands  submissively,  and 
drank  his  tea  cold  without  a  murmur.  But  his  wife  was  sociable 
enough  for  both ;  she  looked  in  almost  every  time  she  came  up 
stairs,  either  to  bring  an  apple,  or  a  piece  of  cake,  or  a  new  book, 
quite  disdaining  the  trifling  formality  of  knocking,  as  that  was 
"  so  ceremonious."  The  lodger  was  not  over  particular,  but  ho 
could  not  help  reflecting  that  it  might  sometimes  be  inconvenient, 
to  say  the  least.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  furthermore,  that, 
perhaps,  something  in  return  was  expected  of  him  ;  for  selfish- 
ness, he  truly  believed,  was  the  prominent  characteristic  of  peo- 
ple with  lodgings  to  let.  If  he  had  doubts  respecting  Mrs. 
Dodge's  motives  for  her  repeated  kindnesses,  they  were  quickly 
removed  ;  he  could  not  mistake  the  path  of  duty.  She  made  him 
a  confidant ;  told  him  of  a  difficulty  with  her  nursery  girl,  which 
had  ended  in  her  dismissal  that  morning ;  of  the  necessity  of  her 
going  shopping  that  afternoon,  which  would  have  to  be  delayed 
on  account  of  their  being  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  youngest. 
So  what  could  our  bachelor  do — with  a  large  slice  of  fruit-cake 
and  a  glass  of  lemonade  fresh  in  his  memory — but  offer  to  "  look 
after"  the  child  during  her  absence.  Mrs.  Dodge  was  profuse  in 
her  thanks,  and  put  on  a  more  motherly  air  than  ever. 

Two  hours  from  that  time,  view  Mr.  Mayhew,  baby  in  lap,  its 
hands  and  feet  flying,  its  lungs  in  full  operation,  making  violent 
efforts  to  get  away,  whic  h  only  resulted  in  throwing  off  two  tiny 
shoes,  and  being  held  the  closer.  Now  Christopher  had  never 
sung  a  note  in  his  life;  but,  in  this  instance,  he  availed  himself  of 
all  his  musical  ability,  in  hopes  to  drown  the  rival  voice,  if  he 
could  not  stop  the  exercises  on  the  high  notes  ;  he  rapped  loudly 
cm  the  window-panes;  he  talked  of  imaginary  horses  and  dogs; 
he  trotted  his  knees  up  and  down  until  they  ached  with  weariness ; 
he  produced  his  gold  watch,  which  was  nearly  thrown  from  his 
hand  by  a  more  energetic  kick ;  but  quiet  the  infantile  he  could 
not.  It  was  his  first  experiment  in  baby-tending,  and  it  neither 
raised  children  in  his  estimation  nor  strengthened  his  patience;  it 
was  a  kind  of  "  home  comfort  "  not  to  his  fancy. 

When  Mrs.  Dodge  returned — it  was  nearly  night, — her  lodger 
had  experienced  several  conditions  of  mind :  annoyance,  vexa- 
tion, dejection,  and  was  now  in  the  last  stages  of  resignation.  She 
was  astonished  at  the  report;  "the  dear  little  fellow  was  always 
so  good,  something  must  have  ailed  him.  Yes,  and  there  was  tho 
whole  trouble — a  great  pin  !    No  wonder  he  cried." 

This,  however,  we  must  add,  was  an  innocent  ruse  on  tho  part 
of  the  mother  to  screen  her  hopeful  from  the  charge  of  misbehaviour. 
Wily  woman  !  And  now  the  young  Dodges  dodged  in  and  out 
of  Mayhew's  room  very  often,  sometimes  under  maternal  patron- 
age, sometimes  alone ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mildly  request- 
ed to  leave,  in  the  former  they  spoiled  good  pens  and  tore  nico 
books  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  Mrs.  Dodge  was 
not  long  in  remarking  that  be  had  an  abundance  of  time  on  his 
hands.  It  was  curious  how  much  shopping  she  had  to  do,  and 
how  many  calls  she  had  to  make,  and  what  difficulty  she  had  in 
getting  somebody  to  take  care  of  the  children.  Victimized  Chris- 
topher !  he  could  not  say  "  no  "  to  the  motherly  landlady,  and  so 
he  tended  the  baby,  and  waited  upon  the  white  headed  urchin  a 
great  deal.  More,  he  had  once  ordered  dinner  for  the  family  when 
Mr.  Dodge  was  too  ill  to  go  out ;  afterward,  Mrs.  Dodge  observed 
that  she  wished  he  would  do  so  every  day,  flatteringly  adding 
that  few  single  gentlemen  were  such  good  judges  of  meat.  Our 
bachelor  tried  to  be  oblivious  to  her  intentions ;  but  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house  the  next  morning,  the  words,  "  A  pair  of  chick- 
ens to  day,  if  you  pleuse,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  settled  the  question  as  to 
her  meaning.  But  it  was  one  of  "  the  comforts  of  a  home  ;"  he 
selected  the  fowls  very  nngrnciously,  notwithstanding. 

In  rather  bad  humor,  he  spent  the  dny  nt  his  club- room,  and  the 
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evening  at  a  concert,  returning  home  about  ten.  He  was  proceed- 
ing directly  up  stairs,  when  Mrs.  Dodge  called  to  him  ;  he  stopped. 

"  I've  had  company  come  since  you  went  out,  Mr.  Majdicw,  and 
as  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  them,  I've  put  one  couple 
in  your  room." 

"  In  my  room !"  cried  the  wondering  lodger. 

"I  didn't  suppose  you'd  have  the  slightest  objection,"  she  said, 
m  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  I  was  sure  you  had  an  accommodating 
disposition." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  in  1  it  was  locked." 

"  O,  I  have  duplicate  keys,  in  case  of  fire,  you  know,  sir." 

"  But  where  am  I  to  lodge  t"  pursued  Christopher,  quite  taken 
aback  by  these  unanticipated  developments. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  hotels,  my  dear  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  very 
near  by,  too.  I  hope  you  wont  be  much  incommoded  by  my  ar- 
rangements. You  see  I  don't  make  strangers  of  my  lodgers,  as  I 
told  you  when  you  first  came  ;  I  treat  them  the  same  as  my  own 
family.    Good-night,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Extraordinary  conduct,  it  seems  to  me,"  soliloquized  the  dis- 
missed gentleman.  "Extraordinary!  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
like  ?  Walking  into  a  man's  room  without  leave  ;  putting  stran- 
gers into  his  bed,  and  then  coolly  advising  him  to  lodge  at  a  pub- 
lic house !  My  trunk  isn't  locked,  my  writing  desk  is  open,  my 
papers  are  exposed,  my  gold  shirt  studs  are  on  the  table,  my 
books  will  be  handled,  my  statuettes  will  lie  thrown  down,  my 
razor  will  be  used.  Confound  the  woman !  She's  worse  than 
Mrs.  Ross  !    I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  to-night." 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Mayhew  not  only  spent  one  night 
at  a  hotel,  but  three,  the  unwelcome  bed  tenants  taking  possession 
of  his  couch  at  a  certain  hour,  whether  he  was  present  or  absent. 
These  proceedings  had  such  a  novel  and,  on  the  whole,  objection- 
able aspect  that  he  seriously  thought  of  expostulating  with  the 
prime  mover  in  the  matter ;  but  after  discovering  that  his  socks 
were  whole,  and  the  full  complement  of  buttons  on  his  shirt,  he 
was  ashamed  to ;  his  landlady  had  such  coaxing  ways  he  could 
not  withstand  them  ;  he  knew  she  had  a  good  heart  and  meant 
well.  Yet  these  proved  only  initiatory  trials;  as  the  old  ladies 
would  say,  the  good-natured  bachelor  was  "  put  upon  "  in  every 
conceivable  way,  each  day  unfolding  some  new  method  to  Mrs. 
Dodge  to  make  her  lodger  useful.  But  the  aid  at  length  grew  dis- 
contented; the  marble  mantel,  the  gas-burner,  the  conveniences  of 
a  bath-room,  the  usual  offerings  of  cake,  and  the  other  "  comforts 
of  a  home,"  became  of  slight  consequence  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
hard  hearted  enough  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Dodge  had  an  interested 
motive  in  discharging  her  nursery-maid,  and  that  she  intended  the 
"  large,  airy  chamber  "  to  serve  for  both  guests  and  lodgers.  He 
wished  from  his  heart  that  he  had  never  left  Mrs.  Boss — she  did 
not  cloak  her  cupidity  or  cover  her  selfish  purposes;  and  honesty 
he  esteemed  a  great  virtue — considerably  above  mere  amiability. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Mayhew  found  himself  again  in 
the  mood  of  looking  for  lodgings.  He  took  up  an  evening  journal, 
and  read; 

"A  lady,  residing  near  the  Common,  is  desirous  to  let  a  spacious, 
handsomely-furnished  apartment  to  a  fust-class  gentleman,  on  re- 
munerative terms.  No  cheap  applications  desired.  A  widower, 
with  one  child,  providing  he  be  agreeable,  would  find  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity.   Address  box  2992,  post-office." 

"  Here  arc  three  important  points  to  be  considered,"  mused  Mr. 
Mayhew,  "  viz.,  a  first-class  gentleman,  a  widower,  a  child.  What 
is  a  first-class  gentleman  ?  Here  is  a  subject  for  critical  inquiry 
and  analysis.  First-class  must  evidently  mean  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  caste,  before  all  others.  The  word  gentleman  signifies  a 
person  of  politeness  and  good  breeding.  Am  I  a  first-class  gentle- 
man, is  the  question  to  be  decided.  O,  awful  test  of  modesty !  I 
will  look  in  the  glass;  I  will  consult  my  friends  ;  I  will  read  Ches- 
terfield. How  do  I  converse  ?  how  do  I  walk  ?  how  do  I  eat  ?  am 
1  lomme  ilfaut  ?  Astute  lady  advertiser,  to  what  an  ordeal  have 
you  subjected  me !  But  I  will  settle  it  at  one  audacious  dash,  by 
voting  myself  a  '  first-class  gentleman.'  Next  comes  the  abomina- 
ble item  of  a  'widower  with  one  child.'  I  certainly  am  not  a 
widower,  and  I  haven't  one  child.  But  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  a 
bachelor  is  worth  two  widowers  and  as  many  children — a  fact  which 
I  thought  pretty  well  understood,  especially  by  the  ladies.  I'll  tell 
her  so,  which  despatches  the  second  and  third  propositions.  Now 
for  the  note : 

"Dear  Madam, — I  hope  to  convince  you  that  I  shall  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  '  first-class  gentleman,  a  widower  and  one 
child,'  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  No.  12,  Blake 
Place.  Christopher  Mayhew." 

The  next  day  brought  the  following  response  in  a  pink  envelope  : 

"  Sir, — Please  call  at  No.  10  1-2,  Park  Street. 

"Lucinda  Flowers." 

"  That  looks  maiden-ladyish,"  was  his  first  reflection.  "  The 
handwriting  is  too  stiff  for  a  young  lady,  and  too  plain  for  an  elder- 
ly lady.  She's  about  forty,  not '  fat  and  fair,'  but  tall,  thin  and 
yellow,  with  a  disposition  of  the  nature  of  pickles.  But  I  can't  be 
much  worse  off  than  I  am  at  present.  If  she  says  a  syllable  about 
sewing  on  buttons,  or  making  gruel,  or  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  comforts  of  a  home,  I  shall  know  she  is  a  humbug,  and  not  to 
be  trusted." 

Though  Mr.  Mayhew  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years, 
answered  a  great  many  similar  advertisements  in  person,  he  felt 
more  lively  curiosity  mingled  with  a  little  trepidation  than  he  could 
account  for.  He  made  a  more  careful  toilet  than  usual;  his  hair 
took  an  extra  bnishing  and  curling  ;  his  whiskers  were  subjected  to 
n  careful  trimming,  and  a  new  cravat  made  its  dtbttt  that  morning. 
Then  drawing  on  his  gloves,  with  hat  in  hand,  he  took  a  long  snr- 
vey  of  himself  in  a  mirror.  The  face  and  figure  there  reflected 
satisfied  Mr.  Mayhew;  whether  thay  would  anybody  else,  was 
another  thing. 


Arriving  at  the  designated  place,  the  applicant  for  lodgings  was 
shown  into  a  pretty  room,  where  a  harp,  a  piano  and  an  open  work- 
box  denoted  the  existence  of  musical  taste  and  industrious  habits 
in  the  occupant.  He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  a  lady,  perhaps  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  not  more,  of  medium  height,  graceful  bearing, 
and  pleasant  countenance,  entered. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  she  said,  somewhat  confused,  "  you  called  m  conse- 
quence— " 

"Of  an  advertisement,"  added  Mr.  Mayhew,  bowing.  "But 
since  I  have  seen  you,"  he  resumed,  "  I  regret  that  I  am 
not — " 

"  That  you  are  not  V  interposed  the  lady,  anxiously. 
"A  widower,"  said  Christopher. 

"And,  of  course,"  continued  the  lady,  averting  her  eyes  modest- 
ly, "are — are — " 

"  Without  the  third  requisition ;  but  I  had  the  vanity  to  suppose 
that  a  young  bachelor  would  offset  a  widower  and  one  child.  I 
think,  moreover,  that  I  am  a  first-class  gentleman,  but  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  remember,  at  this  moment,  any  practicable  way  of  proving 
it,  which  is  certainly  unfortunate.  The  fact  is,  madam,  you'll  have 
to  try  me ;  if  I  bring  you  a  spurious  article,  why,  expel  mo  from 
your  paradise." 

"  You  arc  frank — that  I  like.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  room 
destined  for  my  lodger:  it  may  not  please  you;  neither  do  you 
know  my  terms,"  said  the  lady  advertiser,  smiling  naively. 

"  That  is  true,  madam  ;  it  always  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain. 
But  I  shall  be  willing  to  engage  the  room  before  seeing  it,  and 
accept  your  terms  before  knowing  them,"  he  gallantly  rejoined,  in 
reply. 

Rash  Christopher!  He  had  never  spoken  a  sentence  so  lacking 
in  discretion  in  his  life. 

At  the  words  "Please  walk  up  stairs,"  he  followed  his  fair  guide 
to  an  apartment  furnished  with  the  softest  of  carpets,  the  prettiest 
of  curtains,  and  the  most  luxurious  of  beds.  Nothing  was  said 
about  "  prospects,"  conveniences,  or  advantages ;  not  a  promise 
was  made,  or  an  inducement  held  out.  The  place  and  its  appoint- 
ments spoke  for  themselves.  He  surveyed  the  whole  with  unfeigned 
gratification,  nor  was  he  backward  in  verbally  expressing  the 
same. 

"  The  room  suits  you ;  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  as  my  terms  are 
complied  with  beforehand,  I  do  not  need  to  mention  them  now ; 
some  two  or  three  months  hence,  if  we  please  each  other  so  long, 
will  be  time  enough.  I  observe  you  do  not  address  me  by  name, 
perhaps  for  the  good  reason  that  you  are  not  certain  what  it  is  ;  I 
am  called  Miss  Lucinda  Flowers,  and  your  appellation  is — " 

"  Christopher  Mayhew,  at  your  service,  madam,"  he  added,  with 
an  indefinable  sense  of  relief  at  learning  that  his  future  landlady 
was  not  a  married  woman.  Curious,  wasn't  it,  that  he  should  care 
for  such  a  comparatively  unimportant  declaration?  It  looked  rather 
inconsistent  in  a  man  professing  entire  indifference  to  the  whole 
sex,  to  say  the  least.  Experience  kept  telling  him  that  he  must 
not  trust  to  appearances ;  but,  despite  this  wholesome  counsel,  he 
assured  himself  over  and  over  again,  after  the  termination  of  his 
interview  with  Miss  Flowers,  that  he  had  "  made  a  hit."  How  un- 
like Mrs.  Sampson,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Dodge,  and  a  score  more  of 
female  rulers,  under  whose  reign  he  had  lived  anything  but  happily  ! 
Possibly  he  had  not  been  very  prudent  in  promising  to  pay  what- 
ever she  might  see  fit  to  ask  ;  but  she  seemed  too  much  of  a  lady 
to  take  any  undue  advantage. 

Mr.  Mayhew's  leave-taking  with  the  motherly  Mis.  Dodge  could 
not  be  called  cordial.  That  lady  thought  he  was  decidedly  un- 
grateful, deeply  regretting  that  she  had  been  foolish  enough,  to  use 
her  own  language,  to  treat  him  so  well.  There  was  her  nice  cake 
and  oranges  just  thrown  away  !  But  she  might  have  known  how 
it  would  be ;  men,  especially,  never  knew  when  they  were  well  off. 
To  revenge  herself  for  having  been  kind  enough  to  sew  on  a  few 
buttons  for  her  departing  Jodger,  she  opened  the  bundle  of  clean 
linen  which  his  washerwoman  had  just  left  in  her  charge,  and  spite- 
fully pulling  out  the  different  articles,  cut  off  all  the  buttons  she 
could  find  on  the  luckless  shirts,  and  picked  out  all  the  darning  she 
had  put  into  several  pairs  of  socks,  besides  putting  her  finger  (ac- 
cidentally of  course)  through  a  thin  place  in  a  nice  handkerchief, 
and  tearing  it  quite  across  ;  then  neatly  tying  the  bundle  again,  she 
carried  it  to  the  owner  with  the  most  innocent  face  in  the  world. 
As  a  parting  tribute  of  kindly  feeling,  she  ran  against  Mr.  May- 
hew's pet  statuette,  knocking  off  its  head  and  breaking  an  arm, 
thereby  causing  that  worthy  gentleman  much  sorrow. 

After  considerable  tribulation,  Christopher  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing his  lodgings,  leaving  his  old  quarters  in  a  state  of  mind  border- 
ing on  disgust.  No  more  baby-tending,  no  more  dinner-buying, 
no  more  errand-doing,  no  more  hotel-sleeping,  thanks  to  Miss 
Lucinda  Flowers !  It  was  directly  ascertained  by  Mr.  Mayhew 
that  the  household  of  the  latter  consisted  of  herself,  a  niece  of 
twelve  years,  an  aged  housekeeper,  and  several  servants.  He  was 
told,  moreover,  that  the  lady  had  never  harbored  a  lodger  before, 
and  it  was.  plainly  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  domestic  cabi- 
net that  she  should  do  so  now.  She  was  well  provided  for,  and 
did  not  need  money.  What,  then,  did  she  give  up  one  of  her  best 
rooms  for,  and  inconvenience  herself  by  the  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  a  strange  man  ? 

"  Sure  enough  I"  thought  Christopher.  "What  possible  motive 
can  she  have  f" 

But  this  query  did  not  long  tenant  his  brain.  Miss  Flowers  was 
so  lady-like,  so  attractive  in  manner,  so  intelligent,  and  such  a  good 
talker,  that  he  let  possibilities  and  probabilities  go,  occupying  him- 
self solely  with  actualities.  If  she  had  not  wanted  a  lodger,  she 
would  not  have  advertised  for  one  ;  it  w^as  nothing  to  him  what  she 
was  doing  or  intended  to  do  ;  she  seemed  content,  and  he  was  com- 
fortable: what  more  was  there  to  be  known  !  What  a  mistake  he 
had  made  in  supposing  his  correspondent  a  starch,  stiff  prude,  in 


age  forty,  and  of  a  sour  disposition  !  Indeed,  she  was  the 
reverse;  he  should  be  caref id,  in  future,  how  he  estimated  p 
by  their  chirograph}'. 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  excessively  fond  of  music  and  whist-playing 
he  could  listen  to  sweet  tones  a  great  while  without  tiring,  and 
shuffle  pasteboard  as  long  as  anybody  would  keep  him  company  ; 
for  amusement  ordy,  it  must  be  understood.  Miss  Flowers  kept 
open  house ;  rarely  an  evening  passed  that  more  or  less  agreeable 
company  could  not  be  found  in  her  drawing-rooms,  among  whom 
she  was  the  "  bright,  particular  star,"  winkling  with  wit  and  wis- 
dom for  each  and  all.  To  these  reunions  the  lodger  had  the  open 
sesame ;  he  was  treated  with  marked  attention  and  courtesy,  his 
hostess  soon  perceiving  that  he  bid  fair  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
her  coterie  of  friends.  She  was  correct ;  in  a  short  period  he  was 
a  universal  favorite. 

The  bachelor  was  in  his  clement ;  he  had  lost  his  relish  for  soli- 
tary reveries,  and  his  club  associates — jovial  fellows,  too, — bantered 
him  in  vain  concerning  his  non-appearance  among  them.  Refined 
female  society  imperceptibly  drew  him  away  from  the  delights  of 
eating,  drinking,  smoking,  lounging,  and  the  many  other  modes 
which  a  man  of  leisure  devises  to  spend  time.  But  now  the  hours 
never  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  It  was  astonishing  how  well  i 
Miss  Flowers  wore ;  she  improved  wonderfully  upon  acquaintance 
Highly  educated,  talented  and  accomplished,  united  to  a  cultiva- 
ted intellect  and  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  Mr.  Mayhew 
began  to  think  her  an  uncommon  woman.  He  walked  with  her, 
rode  with  her,  sung  with  her,  read  to  htr,  arid  escorted  her  to 
evening  entertainments,  and  all  voluntary  on  his  part.  Miss 
Flowers  employed  none  of  the  Dodge  tactics  ;  she  was  neither 
patronizing  nor  condescending,  but  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming. 
He  felt  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure  in  offering  her  his  attentions, 
they  were  received  so  gratefully  and  unaffectedly.  She  did  not 
treat  him  like  a  lodger,  nor  a  father  (fudge!),  nor  a  brother,  nor 
quite  like  a  friend.  What  did  she  treat  him  like,  then  1  Christo- 
pher wished  he  knew. 

"  Miss  Flowers,"  he  said,  looking  up  suddenly,  "  you  adver- 
tised for  a  widower ;  does  a  bachelor  answer  as  well  for  a 
lodger';" 

"  Quite  as  well,  my  dear  sir." 

"  And  a  '  first-class  gentleman ' — how  about  that  1" 

"  0,  you  have  proved  yourself  one,  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  when  I 
say  that,  you  will  not  care  to  have  me  define  the  term,  I  am  sure," 
laughingly  replied  the  lady. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  dissatisfied,"  added  Christopher,  looking 
the  blushing  Lucinda  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  Dissatisfied  %" 

"  So  much  so  that  I  must  leave,  unless  you  accede  to  a  condi- 
tion I  shall  name,"  he  continued,  growing  more  serious. 
"  What  may  it  be  V 

"  That  you  take  me  as  a  lodger  for  life." 

"  That  I  have  no  hesitation  in  doing,"  was  the  immediate 
reply. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me  ;  I  simply  mean — will  you  many 

me  ?" 

"  I  understand  perfectly  ;  I  will  marry  you,  Mr.  Mayhew." 
"  And  when,  my  dear  Miss  Flowers  V 
"  To-day,  if  you  wish." 

"  Excellent  woman  !  Now  tell  me  your  motive  for  advertising 
for  a  lodger."  „ 

"  Willingly ;  that  I  might  get  a  husband  and  he  a  wife,  provid- 
ing we  liked  each  other  well  enough  to  assume  these  relations 
These  were  the  terms  you  accepted  before  knowing  them,"  re- 
joined the  lady  advertiser,  meaningly,  her  eyes  shining  with 
mirth. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mayhew,  playfully.  "  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  But  I'll  cancel  my  obligations 
on  the  spot ;  accept  my  hand,  my  dear  Lucinda,  and  my  heart, 
too." 

Lucinda  did,  and  a  kiss  into  the  bargain  ;  all  three  had  been 
fairly  won.  Both  looked  as  happy  as  though  a  courtship  of  six 
vears  had  just  been  terminated,  and  although  their  lovc-makiDg 
was  not  after  the  established  mode,  it  was  probably  as  genuine 
and  likely  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  we  read  about  in  romances, 
where  soft-sighing  and  heart-fluttering  arc  distinctive  features. 
Yes,  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew  had  uttered  words  he  never  meant 
to  speak  in  female  ears — words  significant  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  several  times,  my  dear  Miss  Flowers,  thit 
vou  received  my  advances  in  very  good  part,  just  as  though  they 
were  expected,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  this  tete-a-tete. 

"  Yet  you  must  admit  that  they  were  entirely  unsolicited,"  was 
the  smiling  retort.  "  I  believe  thcro  were  no  compulsory  mea 
snrcs  resorted  to." 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  so  well  answered  that  he  dropped  that  phase 
of  the  subject ;  in  truth,  the  lady  had  exhibited  no  boldness  or 
female  vanity.  And  now  the  genuine  "  comforts  of  a  home  "  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized  ;  for  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day  of 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  Miss  Flowers.  No  more  cross  landladies  and 
uncomfortable  lodgings  for  the  former,  or  lonely  hours  for  the  lat- 
ter. Never  despair,  bachelors,  of  getting  good  quarters ;  never 
despair,  ladies,  of  getting  good  husbands  while  newspapers  aro  so 
plenty  and  advertising  so  cheap. 

The  Teacher's  Occupation. — Have  yon  ever  thought  of  what 
that  man  is  doing  who  teaches  children  !  You  go  into  the  work- 
shop of  the  wheelwright ;  he  is  making  wheels  and  shafts,  and  you 
say  he  is  a  useful  man.  You  enter  the  house  of  a  weaver,  who  is 
making  cloth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  valuable  man.  You  visit  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  where  you  find  him  making  pickaxes,  hammers 
and  plowshares,  and  you  say  this  men  is  essential — you  salute 
these  skilful  laborers.  You"  enter  the  house  of  a  school-master, 
salute  him  more  profoundly.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  1 
He  is  manufacturing  minds. — Annals  of  Education. 
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VOYAGE  OF  AJi  AiHKRK'A>._<I.n>PER. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  Roman  poet,  enlarging  on  the  temerity  of  the 
first  navigator,  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  whieh  oeenrs  spontaneously  to  every 
one  who  for  the  first  time  stands  by  the  shore  of  the  great  deep  and  beholds  the 
frail  emboreations  committed  to  its  mercy.    Horace  says : 
**  I1U  robur  et  tea  triplex 

Circa  pectus  crat,  qui  fragilem  trad 
Corn init*it  pelago  ratem 
Primus." 

*'  His  breast  In  oak  and  triple  brass  was  sheathed, 
'  Who  first  the  trail  bark  to  the  false  sea  cave." 

•*  Vainly,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  has  the  wisdom  of  God  placed  the  ocean  limit  to 
the  earth,  if  the  impiety  of  men  has  invented  vessels  to  pass  those  gulfs  whieh 
they  should  not  approach."  These  protestations  were  not  called  forth  by  the 
departure  of  a  friend  on  a  voyage  around  the  world — the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  was  unknown  to  the  ancients :  their  Ultima  T/rnle  was  a  near  point  in 
Europe, — but  on  a  brief  trip  from  Ostia  to  Athens.  How  would  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  have  kindled,  sweeping  away  his  fears,  could  he  have  beheld,  if  only 
in  a  vision,  in  place  of  those  three-banked  galleys  with  their  little  fluttering  sails, 
his  highest  conception  of  a  ship,  a  magnificent  American  clipper,  such  as  Mr.  Wado 
has  drawn  for  us  in  the  first  of  the  fine  series  of  marine  sketches  now  laid  before 
the  reader,  with  every  inch  of  canvass  spread  aloft  and  alow,  looking,  not  like  an 
inanimate  object,  but  a  "thing  of  life,"  spreading  her  broad  wings  exultingly,  like 
an  ocean  bird,  and  sweeping,  in  her  triumphant  flight,  across  the  pathless  waters ! 
"80  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye; 

Many  ports  will  exult  in  the  gleam  of  her  masts. n 

The  origin  of  ship-building,  like  that  of  most  of  the  usefnl  arts,  is  lost  in  the  dim 
night  of  antiquity,  and  poets  and  fabulists  have  lent  their  aid  in  yet  further  obscur- 
ing it.  The  wings  which  Daidalns  fabricated  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
were  the  sails  with  which  he  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  Minos.  Hercules,  we  are 
told,  used  his  lion-skin  to  waft  him  over  the  water.  We  find  a  great  similarity 
among  the  contrivances  of  savages  and  half-civilized  nations  to  navigate  the  deep. 
The  primitive  canoes  of  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Arabs  and  early  Britons,  as 
dcseril>cd  to  us,  were  not  unlike"  those  of  our  North  American  Indians.  The  early 
Egyptians  used  to  traverse  the  Nile  on  rafts.  Sicily  and  Corsica  were  colonized 
by  parties  who  came  thither  on  such  contrivances.  So  the  "  balza"  of  the  modern 
Peruvian  is  made  of  a  number  of  logs  tightly  bound  together,  secured  by  trans- 
Terse  beams,  and  sharpened  towards  the  prow,  while  vertical  planks,  almost  iden- 
tical with  our  centre-boards,  hold  the  water,  and  enable  the  balza  to  sail  on  a  wind. 
Some  of  these  rude  vessels  safely  navigate  the  stormy  coasts  ot  Peru,  carrying  ten 
•nd  twenty  tons  of  merchandize.  The  Egyptians,  who  probably  originated  the 
raft,  soon  improved  on  their  contrivance.   They  built  vessels  of  strong  joists  of  the 
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acanthus  wood,  overlapping  each  other,  and  secured  together  by  strong  wooden 
pins.  The  scams  were  strengthened  by  introducing  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  and  the 
stout  fabric,  thus  constructed,  supported  the  benches  of  the  rowers.  Afterwards, 
a  mast,  furnished  with  a  sail  of  papyrus,  took  advantage  of  a  wil.d.  But  tho 
Egyptians  improved  little  on  this  rude  contrivance.  Their  navigation  being  eon- 
fined  exclusively  to  the  Nile,  necessity  did  not  prompt  the  spirit  of  invention. 
They  had  a  horror  of  the  sea,  which  they  figured  as  the  monster  Typhon  swallow- 
ing np  their  sacred  river.  They  were  emphatically  fresh-water  sailors.  The  Phe- 
nicians,  a  more  adventurous  and  sea-faring  people,  improved  on  the  contrivances 
of  the  Egyptians,  nnd  rendered  their  vessels  somewhat  more  sea-worthy.  In  the 
Chinese  junk  of  to-day,  the  same  in  model  and  equipment  as  the  junk  of  thirty 
centuries  since,  we  probably  behold  the  counterpart  of  the  Phcnieian  ship.  The  early 
ships  of  tho  sea-faring  people  of  the  East  were  broad  and  flat-bottom,  without  a 
keel,  which  was  subsequently  added.  We  arc  told  that,  "  in  order  to  increase  the 
strength,  a  keelson  was  soon  added,  overlaying  the  floor  timbers  and  confining 
them  to  the  keel ;  beams  were  also  placed  aloft,  to  hold  the  sides  together  and  sus- 
tain the  deck.  The  planking,  which  took  its  name  among  the  Greeks,  from  the 
garment  which  covers  the  human  body,  was  firmly  attached  to  the  frame  by  means 
of  iron  nails,  some  of  which  passed  through,  and  were  clenched  within.  When, 
however,  the  ancients  discovered  the  tendency  of  iron  to  rot  the  wood,  they  suhsti- 
tnted  copper.  To  obviate  the  danger  of  starting  the  plank  ends — a  danger  some- 
times fatal  to  the  mariner, — a  piece  of  wood  was  sometimes  let  into  both  in  form 
of  a  dove-tail.  Oak  and  pine,  then  as  now,  were  the  woods  most  used,  and  to  the 
last  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  '  everlasting  wood,'  though  it  was  found  not  to 
hold  well  when  nailed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  grow  iron-sick  ;  cypress,  not 
being  subject  to  shrink  and  cause  leakage,  was  also  esteemed,  and  elmwood  was 
placed  in  such  parts  as  were  constantly  under  water.  The  Komaus  were  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  season  of  felling  ship-timber ;  aware  that  there  was  much  to  be 
gained  by  attention  10  this  subject,  though  mistaken  as  to  the  means.  They 
would  only  fell  l>etwecn  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-third  days  of  the  moon's  age,  be- 
lieving that  when  it  was  on  the  wane,  the  sap,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  early 
decav,  descended ;  they  were  also  attentive  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blew";  in  autumn  it  should  be  westerly,  in  winter,  north.  To  stop  the  leakage  at 
the  joints,  lime  and  pounded  shells  were  first  applied  ;  these  being  fonnd  soon  to 
pull  off,  wax,  rosin  and  pitch  were  advantageously  substituted  ;  flax  was  also 
driven  into  the  seams,  and  leather  occasionally  used  as  a  sheathing.  A  vessel  ot 
the  time  of  Trajan,  raised,  after  thirteen  centuries,  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  was 
found  to  have  a  bottom  of  pine  and  cypress,  still  in  u  sound  state ;  her  seams  were 
caulked  with  linen  smeared  with  pitch,  then  sheathed  with  sheet  lead  and  copper 
nails.  Nor  were  the  ancient  vessels  without  ornament ;  the  prow  was  especially 
decorated  with  paint  and  gilding,  representing  the  forms  of  the  gods ;  taking  its 
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name  from  the  human  face,  its  sides  were  called  the  cheeks.  Its  foremost  extrem- 
ity was  usually  carved  into  the  representation  of  men  and  animals,  or  else  formed 
in  graceful  curves ;  where  it  divided  the  water,  it  was  called  the  floosr,  from  the 
image  of  that  animal,  placed  there  as  an  omen  that  the  vessel  should  not  sink. 
The  distinguishing  banner  stood  at  the  bow,  representing  a  mountain,  tree,  flower, 
or  other  emblem  ;  from  this  the  name  was  usually  taken,  and  conspicuously  painted 
on  a  round  piece  of  wood  called  the  eye.  The  stem  was  sometimes  carved  in  the 
figure  of  a  shield  and  elaborately  decorated ;  npon  a  staff  there  erected,  ribbons 
were  hung,  distinctive  of  the  ship,  and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  there,  too,  stood  the  tutela,  or  chosen  patron  of  the  ship ; 
prayer  und  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  it,  and  it  was  held  so  sacred  as  to  offer 
a  sanctuary  to  those  who  fled  to  it.  Family  considerations,  patriotic  partiality,  or 
simple  expediency,  determined  the  selection  of  the  deity ;  thus  merchants  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  protection  of  Mercury,  warriors  to  Mars,  and  lovers  to 
Cupid  and  Venus."  As  ship  building  improved  among  the  ancients,  the  form  and 
size  of  ships  was  greatly  varied.  The  war  galley  was  extremely  narrow  and  sharp, 
with  an  armed  prow,  while  the  merchantman  was  broad  and  capacious.  The  first 
sailing  vessels  had  a  single  mast,  with  a  leather,  and  afterwards  a  cloth  sail,  man- 
nged  with  ropes  of  the  same  material,  or  of  a  bush  broom  and  hemp.  The  first 
anchors  used  were  large  stones  attached  to  a  cable,  afterwards  they  were  made  of 
wood  and  stone  combined,  and  finally  of  iron  with  large  teeth  to  enable  them  to 
take  hold.  There  is  no  question  but  in  their  palmiest  days  the  ancients  built  ships 
of  enormous  tonnage,  equalling,  perhaps,  the  leviathans  of  modern  times.  Tne 
largest  of  the  obelisks  of  llcliopotis  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  on  board  a  ship  which  must  have  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  2600  tons  1 
We  are  told  marvels  of  a  ship  which  Archimedes  constructed  for^  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  which  had  banqueting  rooms,  galleries,  stables,  fish  ponds,  a  temple 
of  Venus,  and  many  other  marvels, — in  short,  quite  a  floating  world.  Allowing 
for  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  exaggerate  their  achievements,  we  must  con- 
fess that  this  must  have  been  a  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture.  Yet  such 
vessels  as  these  were  undoubtedly  exceptional — were  monstrous  curiosities,  for 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  ship  of  56  tons  as  being  noteworthy  for  her  size.  Naval  archi- 
tecture, with  other  valuable  arts,  was  driven  backward  by  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  vessels  which  carried  the  Saxon  invaders  to  Britain  were  rude  struc- 
tures of  wicker  work  sheathed  with  hides — mere  floating-baskets.  Then  mariners 
began  again,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  to  recover  the  lost  arts  of  Bhip-bnilding.  The 
Mediterranean  was  again  covered  with  war-galleys,  until,  finally,  the  oar  was  l>an- 
ished  by  the  sail.  Tne  introduction  of  the  compass  and  the  application  of  astro- 
nomical principles  to  navigation  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  and  from  that  moment  the 
art  of  constructing  ships  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  until  it  appears  to  have 
reached  its  acme.  It  was  reserved  for  the  mechanics  of  this  country,  by  industry, 
perseverance  and  practical  experiment,  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
model,  symmetry  and  speed  of  their  vessels.    The  Baltimore  clipper  schooner  first 
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attracted  European  attention  to  tho  skill  of  our  builders.  Overhauling  everything 
upon  the  oecan,  she  excited  admiration  by  her  performances.  It  is  only  of  late 
years,  however,  we  have  resolved  the  problem  of  combining  speed  and  capacity, 
and,  applying  the  same  principle  which  governed  the  construction  of  the  clipper 
schooner,  produced  clipper  ships  which  vie  with  it  in  speed,  and  nearly  so  in  faci- 
lity of  handling.  The  American  clipper  ship  stands  forth  pre-eminently  the 
champion  of  our  mechanic  skill.  She  carries  the  fame  of  our  builders  to  every 
port.  She  gladdens  the  waters  of  San  Francisco,  and  astonishes  the  natives  of 
Japan.  The  rake  of  her  masts,  the  gleam  of  her  canvass  and  the  flash  of  her 
beautiful  sides  excite  as  much  attention  in  the  waters  of  the  Mersey  as  they  do  in 
the  ports  of  Australia,  where  the  gold  flies  for  transportation  to  the  stars  and 
stripes.  For  many  years  our  English  friends  had  had  reason  to  admire  the  beau- 
ty and  speed  of  our  ships ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  things  on  which  they  still 
prided  themselves  as  excelling.  They  built  the  fastest  yachts  in  the  world.  The 
royal  yacht  squadron  boldly  challenged  the  maritime  universe.  This  was  all  very 
well,  until,  one  day,  a  saucy  little  schooner-rigged  craft,  showing  Yankee  colors, 
made  her  appearance  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  blind  followers  of  routine  held 
up  their  hands  in  astonishment,  and  curled  their  lips  in  contempt  at  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  innovation.  "  What  a  queer  shaped  hull,  and  what  a  trim  ! 
what  raking  masts  !  and  how  curiously  those  sails  are  cut!  They  set  as  flat  as 
hoards  1"  Such  were  the  expressions  of  amateurs,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon. But  more  than  one  salt,  who  knew  what  Yankee  clippers  had  done, 
shook  his  head  as  he  gazed,  and,  with  a  hitch  of  his  trowscrs,  whispered  to  bis 
mates  that  she  was  an  ugly  customer.  The  day  of  trial  came.  How  gloriously 
the  stranger  craft  behaved  !  How  she  shot  right  into  the  wind's  eye,  laying  two 
or  three  points  nearer  than  the  best  boat  in  the  royal  squadron  !  "  Never  mind," 
said  the  still  sanguine  ;  "  we  shall  beat  her  going  free."  But  alas  !  how  speedily 
that  hope  vanished  when  the  Yankee  schooner  came  about,  and  spreading  her 
enormous  wings,  whose  close  texture  imprisoned  every  sigh  of  the  breeze,  swept 
down  to  the  goat  triumphantly,  heating  some  of  the  crack  boats  of  England  out  ot 
sight !  What  a  triumph  for  the  little  "  America,"  and  the  great  nation  she  repre- 
sented and  typified  !  And  such  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  hearty  John  Bull, 
who,  with  all  his  prejudices,  is  a  generous  fellow  at  bottom,  and  who  is  magnani- 
mous enough  even  to  forgive  a  victory.  From  that  time  to  this  the  old  fellow  has 
never  breathed  a  word  of  disparagement  of  Yankee  ships  and  Yankee  crews. 
From  this  necessarily  brief  and  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  ship  building,  let 
us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  series  of  beautiful  engravings  made  from  origi- 
nal designs  furnished  for  our  paper  by  Mr.  William  Wade,  whoso  spirited  marine 
drawings  have  elicited  so.many  commendations  from  the  subscribers  of  the  Picto- 
rial. This  series  might  be  termed  not  inaptly  the  life  of  an  American  clipper  ship, 
for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  look  upon  a  noble  ship  as  an  inanimate  object. 
Byron  says  of  his  corsair  bark  :   "  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life  ;" 


and  a  ship  does  indeed  seem  to  move  by  her  own  volition.  The  first  picture  si 
the  American  clipper,  gliding  majestically  down  the  bay  on  her  outward  voy. 
every  stitch  of  canvass  set,  her  royals  and  sky-sails  seeming  to  sweep  the  \ 
heavens.  What  a  beautiful  and  complicated  fabric  1  Yet  there  is  not  a  line,  not 
a  spar,  not  a  sail  in  that  magnificent  moving  pyramid  which  has  not  a  name  and 
a  purpose.  The  whole  structure  is  nicely  balanced  and  adjusted,  and  she  rides 
like  a  sea-bird  on  the  wave.  A  thousand  hearts  beat  high  as  they  see  her  moving 
onward  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  the  breeze,  gathering  headway  as  she  glides, 
and  gradually  disappearing  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  her  white  skysails  being 
the  last  to  fade  from  the  object-glass  of  the  observer,  as  they  melt  like  mists  in  the 
distance.  How  many  hopes  and  prayers  go  with  her,  as  she  goes  on  her  path, 
freighted  with  a  richer  burthen  than  the  valuable  cargo  with  which  she  is  laden  ! 
The  second  engraving  exhibits  another  phase  in  the  adventurous  career  of  our 
ship.  She  is  no  longer  darting  through  the  waters  under  a  press  of  canvass.  The 
wind  has  shifted  and  is  blowing  fresh,  and  the  clipper  is  now  on  the  wind,  close 
hauled,  under  double-reefed  topsails,  courses,  spanker,  fore-topmast  staysail  and 
jib.  She  holds  her  own  gallantly,  and  now  the  pride  of  the  naval  architect  is  seen 
as  she  runs  steadily  into  the  wind's  eye,  the  steersman  at  the  wheel  keeping  her 
on  her  course.  The  shattered  waves  are  pierced  by  her  sharp  prow,  and  flash 
away  under  her  counter.  She  seems  born  to  conquer  the  element  with  which  she 
strives.  The  third  engraving  shows  yet  another  change  in  her  circumstances,  and 
one  which  calls  into  exercise  the  seamanship  of  her  commander,  and  the  prompt 
obedience  of  her  hardy  crew.  It  is  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  noble  ship,  unable 
to  make  headway  against  the  fury  of  the  wind,  is  scudding  under  close-reefed  fore 
and  main  topsails  and  storm-sails.  The  waves  are  running  high,  and  every  sign 
that  shows  itself  informs  the  wary  commander  that  a  hurricane  is  at  hand.  He  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  exigency.  His  orders,  brief,  stern  and  peremptory,  are 
promptly  obeyed ;  for  every  man  feels  that  on  perfect  obedience  and  alertness  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  depends.  All  sails  are  furled  and  secured,  and  the 
hatches  battened  down  to  exclude  every  drop  of  water  should  she  ship  a  sea.  The 
light  spars,  yards  and  gaffs  are  sent  down  and  stowed  away  for  use,  and  the  flying 
jib-boom  is  taken  in, — all  being  made  snug  alow  and  aloft.  A  spare  tiller  is  got 
in  readiness  ;  axes  and  hammers  placed  ready,  and  the  pumps  tried.  A  life-lino  is 
rigged  along  each  side  of  the  deck,  and  each  man  has  a  belt  on  to  make  fast  to, 
to  prevent  his  being  washed  overboard.  And  now  everything  having  been  done, 
that  experience  and  foresight  can  suggest,  the  hardy  crew,  with  firm  hearts,  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  storm,  ready  to  cry  out,  with  Shakspearc,  "  Blow  wind,  and  crack 
your  cheeks  1" 

"  The  land  is  no  longer  in  view, 

The  clouds  have  begun  to  frown ; 
But  with  a  stout  vessel  and  crew, 

We'll  pay,  '  Let  the  storm  come  down!' 
And  the  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be, 

While  tho  winds  and  the  waters  rave, 
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A  life  on  the  heavir  g  sea ! 

A  home  on  the  bounding  wave!" 
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In  scudding,  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends  on  the  steering,  which  demands  a 
"  quick  small  helm,"  and  the  best  man  in  the  ship.  Sometimes  the  sea  travels  faster 
than  the  ship,  and  swamps  her.  The  minutest  detail  must  be  attended  to.  Many 
a  ship  has  been  lost  by  the  blowing  out  of  the  binnacle  lamp  ;  a  lighted  lantern 
should  always  be  on  hand.  Our  fourth  engraving  represents  a  thrilling  scene — 
the  ship  on  her  beam  ends,  with  the  crew  cutting  away  her  masts.  If,  in  this  exi- 
gency, the  wreck  be  not  cleared  immediately,  the  ship  will  infallibly  go  down. 
The  mizzen-mast  is  cut  away  first  and  secured  to  the  quarter  to  act  as  a  drag. 
This  is  a  period  that  tries  the  souls  of  those  who  encounter  the  dangers  of  the 
stormy  deep.  The  fifth  picture  shows  a  change  for  the  better.  The  hurricane  has 
subsided,  the  ship  righted,  and  the  decks  aie  clear.  An  old  mast  or  spar  attached 
to  the  ship  is  now  useful  in  enabling  her  to  lay  to.  After  the  waves  have  gone  down, 
all  hands  are  employed  in  rigging  jury-masts.  The  ship,  as  it  now  appears,  is 
stripped  of  all  her  ornamental  work,  and  lies  on  the  waves  a  naked  hull,  like  a 
giant  oak  stripped  of  its  foliage  and  branches  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  The 
sixth  engraving  completes  the  series.  It  shows  us  fair  weather  and  a  calm  sea. 
After  all  her  trials,  the  noble  ship  is  proudly  entering  the  port  of  Marseilles,  under 
jury  sails,  with  her  rich  merchandize  safe  and  sound  under  hatches.  The  jury- 
masts  arc  rigged  in  tho  following  manner :  Take  any  large  spar  (and  all  ships 
carry  extra  ones),  say  a  topmast ;  with  the  head  over  the  night  heads,  and  heel 
against  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  rig  on  a  couple  of  ropes  to  the  head,  take  to 
sides  and  heave  taut ;  hook  on  another,  and  take  aft.  Lash  the  heel  to  the  stump, 
and  raise  the  mast  with  the  after-rope.  When  it  is  raised,  set  it  up  with  stays  and 
rigging.  Send  up  a  smaller  s|  ar  for  the  topmast,  and  rig  on  what  yards  you 
have.  The  process  for  main  ai.d  m  /.zen  masts  is  the  same.  To  navigate  a  ship 
in  fair  weather  is  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  but  to  meet  and  control  the  storm  in 
its  might,  to  repair  damages  by  ingenious  expedients,  "  from  the  nettle,  danger,  to 
pluck  the  flower,  safety,"  this  demands  a  brave,  able  and  experienced  man,  and 
taxes  his  knowledge  of  seamanship  to  the  utmost.  The  experienced  commander 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  seamanship,  but  with  human  nature  ; 
for  he  has  various  specimens  of  humanity  to  deal  with  ;  and  he  must,  moreover, 
love  his  profession.  A  thorough  seaman  has  the  same  love  for  his  ship  that  an 
Arab  has  for  his  horse.  Cooper,  who  understood  the  sailor's  character  thoroughly, 
does  not  violate  probability  when  he  makes  Long  Tom  Collin  refuse  to  leave  tho 
wreck  of  his  schooner,  saying:  "I  saw  the  first  plank  of  the  little  Ariel  laid,  and 
I  always  said  she  should  be  my  coffin."  And  it  was.  And  this  feeling  pervades 
the  sailor's  heart,  and  binds  him  like  a  lover  to  his  mistress's  embrace;  so  that  he 
is  often  ready  to  perish  with  the  destruction  ol  the  craft  that  has  beeu  his  :oy  and 
pride  iu  her  voyages  over  the  deep. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
MEMORY. 

BY  WH.  RODERICK  LAWRBXCB. 

Tond  memory  will  recall  the  forms 

Of  thoso  wc  lored,  though  passed  away, 

Tar  from  the  trouble*  and  the  storms 
That  here  beset  the  pilgrim  way. 

None  tread  a  thornless  path  below, 
Though  roses  greet  us  through  the  shower; 

And  in  the  genial,  sunlight  glow, 
Oft  sorrow  lurks  beneath  the  flower. 

Though  specious  phases  life  may  wear, 
And  many  a  pleasing  mask  put  on ; 

How  0DOD  will  fade  the  bright  and  fair. 
How  soon  life's  golden  hour  be  gone. 

The  dear  companions  of  our  way, 

Who  fought  the  fight,  whoso  race  is  o'er 

TJate  borne  the  burden  of  the  day, 
And  safely  reached  that  far-offshore. 

Yet  memory  will  recall  the  forms 
Of  those  we  loved,  now  BtBBBd  away: 

Far  from  the  troubles  and  the  storms 
That  here  beset  life's  transient  day. 


[Written  for  ttallou's  Pictorial.] 

YOUNGER  BY  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

BT  MRS.  ClHUll  OBXE. 

Fi.oribel  Ei.dox  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  when,  raising  her 
eyes  from  the  embroidery  with  which  her  delicate  finders  hod  been 
trifling  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  she  thought  that  the  face  and 
figure  reflected  in  the  mirror  opposite  were  the  most  beautiful  she- 
had  ever  beheld.  There  was  all  the  bloom,  freshness  and  sparkle 
of  a  June  rose,  the  dew  still  unexhaled,  with  features  such  as  a 
sculptor  would  have  chosen  for  a  model.  And  then  her  blue, 
starry  eyes  were  so  deeply  fringed,  and  the  whiteness  of  her  fore- 
head and  throat  was  relieved  by  such  a  profusion  of  golden 
brown  hair,  which  fell  in  natural  ringlets,  that  nothing  more  could 
bo  desired,  either  in  contour  or  color,  to  please  and  satisfy  the  eye. 

Fioribel  and  her  sister  Gertrude,  who  was  thirteen  years  older 
than  herself,  were  the  only  survivors  of  a  large  family.  Parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  were  all  gone.  Since  the  decease  of  their  father, 
who  outlived  their  mother  by  many  years,  they  had  resided  with 
an  aunt,  whose  name  was  Seaton. 

Gertrude,  while  her  sister's  attention  was  divided  between  a 
primrose  leaf,  which  was  not  more  than  half  done,  though  com- 
menced an  hour  previously,  and  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
fair  person,  was  busy  with  some  plain  sewing.  Gertrude,  as  has 
been  said,  was  thirteen  years  older  than  her  sister.  She  had  never 
been  as  handsome  as  Fioribel,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
she  had  a  little  over-exerted  herself,  or  when  her  spirits  were  some- 
what depressed,  it  could  be  seen  that  her  beauty  was  on  the  wane. 

Mrs.  Seaton  sat  in  a  retired  nook,  half  concealed  by  the  drapery 
of  a  window.  Though  she  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  her  eyes 
wandered  from  its  pages  as  frequently  as  Floribel's  did  from  her 
embroidery.  She  noticed  how  often  her  younger  niece  looked 
towards  the  mirror,  and  though  she  could  scarcely  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  blame  her  for  gazing  with  delight  on  the  fair  form  it  re- 
flected, she  regretted  that  she  entertained  so  exalted  a  sense  of  her 
personal  grace  and  loveliness,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  mental 
or  moral  culture.  She  could  even  recall  instances,  when,  by  her 
vanity  and  selfishness,  she  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  Gertrude, 
who  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  watched  over  her  with  maternal 
solicitude.  To  her  own  mind,  Gertrude,  with  her  soft  hazel  eyes, 
smooth,  serene  forehead,  shaded  with  rich  wavy  hair  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  with  fresh  red  lips,  around  which  hovered  a  world  of 
sweetness,  that  even  in  moments  of  sadness  lingered  there  still, 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  lovable. 

As  the  hour  approached  for  making  fashionable  calls,  Fioribel, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  embroidery,  as  often  directed 
them  to  one  of  the  windows  which  looked  upon  the  shaded  avenue 
that  led  to  the  front  entrance,  as  to  the  glass.  He  whom  she 
hoped  to  see,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  at  last  she  ex- 
claimed, rather  petulantly : 

"  There's  no  dependence  to  be  put  in  any  one.  I  wished  very 
much  to  call  on  Fanny  Wilmer  this  morning,  and  should,  had  I 
not  heard  you  say,  aunt,  that  Mr.  Clcvedon  inquired  of  you  last 
evening,  if  Gertrude  and  I  should  be  at  home  this  morning,  an 
inquiry  which  showed  that  he  meant  to  call." 

"  It  isn't  too  late,  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton. 

"If  he  don't  come,"  remarked  Gertrude,  "  I  shall  think  he  is 
for  some  reason  necessarily  detained,  rather  than  that  no  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  in  him." 

"  We  maybe  quite  certain  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  "it  being 
evident  that  the  attraction  in  this  quarter  is  so  strong,  that  he 
wouldn't  voluntarily  refrain  from  calling,  especially  after  giving 
us  reason  to  expect  him." 

"  When  he  docs  call,"  said  Fioribel,  "  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
punish  him  by  not  being  at  home." 

"  What  if  it  shouldn't  be  a  punishment  ?"  said  her  aunt. 

"  There  can  he  little  doubt  of  it,  1  should  think,  if  the  attraction 
is  as  you  represent  it  to  be." 

"  That  does  not  follow.    Will  not  Gertrude  be  here  ?" 

"  And  what  if  she  is  *  I  am  younger  by  thirteen  years  than 
Gertrude.    She  has  already  turned  '  the  old  maid's  comer.'  " 

"If  she  has,  Mr.  Clcvedon  is  her  senior.  He  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  was  thirty-two." 


"  Well,  if  Mr.  Clcvedon  resembles  other  gentlemen  I've  been 
acquainted  with,  he  will  not  be  likclj  to  prefer  a  woman  of  thirty 
to  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

"  Unless  there  were  advantages  possessed  by  thirty,  which  sev- 
enteen had  no  pretensions  to,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton. 

Fioribel  looked  at  Gertrude,  then  at  herself  in  the  glass.  Mrs. 
Seaton  understood  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  replied  the 
same  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

"  I  admit,"  said  she,  "  that  there  are  few  who  would  not  awnrd 
you  the  palm  of  beauty.    Mr.  Clcvedon  docs,  without  doubt." 

"  O,  yes,  aunt,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Neither  Mr.  Clcvedon,  nor 
any  other  gentleman  would  be  likely  to  notice  me,  except  what  was 
required  by  common  politeness,  when  Fioribel  was  present." 

"  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Clevcdon  is  one  to  l>c  attracted  by 
goodness  of  heart  and  superior  acquirements,  rather  than  a  pretty 
face.  I  have  thought  for  some  time,  if  Percy  Clcvedon  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  marry,  it  will  be  Gertrude,  not  Fioribel,  that 
he  will  choose  for  a  wife." 

"  We  shall  sic,"  said  Fioribel. 

The  next  minute  Clevcdon  was  seen  coming  up  the  avenue.  He 
was  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  his  air  was  at  once  noble,  ele- 
gant and  refined.    His  was 

11  A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  tvt  his  seal.* 

Owing  to  the  remarks  made  by  her  aunt,  Florihcl  was  not  in  a 
very  amiable  mood  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  while  Gertrude,  who 
felt  hurt  that  she  should  be  presented  to  her  fister's  mind  in  the 
light  of  a  rival,  was  silent  and  embarrassed.  Fioribel  was  not  long 
in  rallying  her  spirits,  and  she  entered  with  animation  into  a  light 
and  playful  conversation,  in  which  she  peculiarly  excelled.  All  at 
once,  Mr.  Clevcdon  made  some  remark,  which  gave  it  a  graver 
turn.  Fioribel  soon  became  silent  from  her  inability  to  properly  sus- 
tain her  part,  and  he  naturally  turned  to  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Gertrude. 
Mrs.  Seaton,  who  was  determined  that  Gertrude  should  be  drawn 
out,  so  managed  as  to  evade  bearing  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
versation herself,  which  Mr.  Clevcdon  saw,  and  perhaps  suspecting 
the  cause,  addressed  himself  solely  to  Gertrude.  Gradually,  her 
embarrassment  wore  off,  the  conversation  became  more  and  more 
animated,  and  while  she  felt  surprised  at  her  success,  she  could  not 
but  feel  it  was  pleasant  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  cipher. 

When  Mr.  Clevcdon  rose  to  take  leave,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  fashionable  call.  There 
was  a  cloud  on  Floribel's  brow,  but  it  vanished,  she  knew  not  how, 
as  Clevcdon,  previously  to  his  departure,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
her  in  the  gay  and  playful  vein  in  which  she  was  most  at  home. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture," 
said  Mrs.  Seaton,  when  he  was  gone.  "  Youth  and  beauty  alone 
have  not  the  power  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Clevedon's.  Don't  frown,  Fioribel.  It  is  for  your  good  that  I 
speak  thus  plainly.  The  estimable  qualities  of  Gertrude,  without 
her  once  thinking  of  such  a  thing,  have  imperceptibly  been  winning 
his  good  opinion,  which  will,  I  hope,  impress  on  your  mind  the 
value  of  those  precepts  which  hitherto  have  had  little  effect." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  finding  a  rival  in  Gertrude,"  said  Fioribel. 
"  I  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  finding  one  in  you." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  "  it  wont  injure  you  in  his,  or 
any  other  gentleman's  opinion,  should  you  think  less  of  your 
beamy,  and  devote  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  your  mind." 

Gertrude,  since  her  first  acquaintance  with  Percy  Clevcdon,  had 
thought  him  superior  to  any  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen  ;  yet  it 
never  occurred  to  her,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  remark  she 
made  that  morning  before  he  called,  that  she,  rather  than  Fioribel, 
was  the  attraction.  And  now,  though  her  aunt  seemed  so  certain 
of  it,  she  could  not  think  that  he  preferred  her  to  her  sister — her, 
who  had  lived  thirty  years  without  ever  having  a  single  offer  which 
any  lady  of  education  and  refinement  could  think  of  accepting. 

In  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Seaton  and  her  nieces  were  invited  to  attend 
a  large  party.  As  it  was  known  that  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Danby, 
the  lady  who  had  invited  them,  were  more  reclicrche  than  any  one 
else  in  that  vicinity  had  the  means  of  giving,  and  that  she,  more- 
over, expected  that  some  rich  and  fashionable  city  friends  would  be 
present,  Fioribel  said  that  she  could  not  think  of  going,  unless  she 
could  hare  a  new  dress. 

"  1  rather  think  'twill  he  necessary  for  each  of  us  to  have  a  new 
one,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton.  "  Wo  can  tell  better,  however,  nfter  we 
examine  our  old  dresses." 

The  examination  was  made,  and  the  decision  was  made  in  favor 
of  die  new  ones.  As  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  materials  were 
purchased  without  delay,  and  the  services  of  the  best  dressmaker  in 
the  place  fortunately  secured.  Mrs.  Seaton  insisted,  that  in  all 
essential  points  her  nieces  should  dress  alike,  though  it  was  strenu- 
ouslv  opposed  by  Fioribel.  It  was  preposterous,  she  said,  for  Ger- 
trude to  dress  like  her,  who  was  younger  by  thirteen  years.  Ger- 
trude would  willingly  have  been  ruled  by  her  sister,  but  Mrs.  Sea- 
ton said  that  it  should  not  1)0,  for  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  rich  silk  that  had  been  selected,  would  not  be  as  suitable 
and  becoming  fur  Gertrude  as  Fioribel. 

It  was  late  when  the  dresses  were  sent  home.  Fioribel  had  been 
extremely  impatient  for  the  last  half  hour  previous  to  their  arrival, 
and  when  they  at  last  came,  approaching  hastily  to  examine  them 
the  moment  they  were  unfolded,  she  upset  a  lamp,  which  fell  di- 
rectly on  one  of  them.  The  blazing  wick  came  in  contact  with 
the  elegant  and  costly  trimming,  consuming  a  pact  of  it,  while  one 
of  the  breadths  was  covered  with  Splashes  of  oil  in  a  place  which 
neither  folds  nor  gathers  could  be  so  disposed  as  to  conceal.  It  was 
Floribel's  dress,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  trimming,  Gertrude  having 
selected  a  much  plainer  one.  An  exclamation  too  passionate  to  bo 
exactly  ladylike,  burst  from  the  lips  of  Fioribel,  when  she  saw  the 
result  of  her  carelessness,  then,  having  remained  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  burst  into  tears. 


"  Floril>el,"  said  Gertrude,  "  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
it.  You  shall  wear  my  dress.  We  are  so  near  of  a  size,  that  it 
will  fit  you  as  well  as  it  does  me." 

"And  what  arc  you  going  to  wear?"  said  her  aunt. 

"  I  have  nothing  I  can  make  answer  on  so  short  notice ;  it  wont 
disappoint  me  to  stay  at  home  half  as  much  as  it  would  Fioribel." 

"  But  my  dress  looks  so  much  handsomer  with  its  beautiful 
trimming,"  said  Fioribel. 

"  If  you  had  foreseen  this  accident,"  said  her  aunt,  "  you  would 
not  have  said  so  many  sharp  nnd  cutting  things  to  Gertrude  about 
her  being  old,  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  select  a  plainer  trimming. 
Your  fault  bus  met  a  speedy  punishment." 

"  Come,  Fioribel,"  said  Gertrude,  "  there's  no  time  to  lose.  Let 
us  go  to  our  dressing-room,  and  I  will  assist  you  to  prepare." 

When  Floribel's  toilet  was  completed,  Gertrude  thought  that  she 
could  hardly  wish  to  appear  more  beautiful ;  and  so  thought  the 
young  beauty,  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  the  pier-glass,  which  was 
so  large  that  it  reflected  the  whole  of  her  figure,  from  the  beautiful 
head,  with  its  bright  brown  hair,  to  the  small,  well-turned  foot. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  reconciled  to  leaving  you  behind,  Gertrude," 
said  Mrs.  Seaton,  when  she  and  Fioribel  were  ready. 

"  You  know,  aunt,"  replied  Gertrude,  smiling,  "  that  I  like  my 
own  thoughts  so  well,  I  seldom  feel  lonely." 

They  had  been  gone  scarcely  five  minutes  when  the  door-bell 
rung,  which  was  answered  by  a  girl  who  had  been  in  the  room  at 
the  moment  Fioribel  overturned  the  lamp,  and  had  heard  the 
arrangement  for  Gertrude  to  remain  at  home,  so  that  her  sister 
could  attend  the  party.  It  was  Percy  Clcvedon  who  had  rung, 
and  he  inquired  for  Mrs.  Seaton  and  the  two  young  ladies. 

"  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Miss  Fioribel  have  gone  to  the  party,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"And  Gertrude  (I  mean  Miss  Eldon),  hasn't  she  gone?" 

"  No,  sir.  Miss  Fioribel  turned  the  lamp  over  on  her  new  dress, 
and  spotted  it  so  bad  with  oil,  it  weren't  fit  to  wear;  so  Miss  Ger- 
trude, when  she  found  how  disappointed  her  sister  was,  told  her  she 
should  wear  hers,  and  she  would  stay  at  home.  It's  the  way  she 
always  does — she  gives  up  to  Miss  Fioribel  in  everything." 

"Is  Miss  Kldon  particularly  engaged?" 

"  0,  no,  sir,  she  is  only  reading  ;  and  stepping  to  the  parlor-door, 
she  threw  it  open,  and  said,  "  Miss  Eldon,  here  is  Mr.  Clevcdon." 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought  it  was,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  tho 
room.  "  As  Mr.  Seaton  is  absent,  I  intended  to  be  in  season  to 
escort  you  all  to  the  party." 

"  My  aunt  and  sister  have  been  gone  only  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"  And  you  (so  the  girl  told  me  who  camo  to  the  door)  have 
decided  to  remain  at  home." 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  hope  that  tho  book  I  saw  you  lay  aside  at  my  entrance 
is  not  so  very  interesting,  but  that  you  will  nllow  me  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  find  in  your  pleasant  room  a  refuge  from  the  crowd  I 
shall  be  sure  to  encounter  at  Mrs.  Danhy's." 

"  Neither  Mrs.  Danby,  nor  her  guests,  would  thank  me  for  allow- 
ing it,"  she  replied. 

"  Half  an  hour  spent  in  such  a  crowd  is  as  good  as  a  wholo 
evening." 

By  some  means  the  conversation  took  a  very  confidential  turn, 
during  which  the  flight  of  time  was  so  carelessly  noted,  that  Mr. 
Clcvedon  came  near  being  late  for  even  the  half  hour  which  he  had 
decided  to  spend  at  Mr.  Danby's  party. 

Soon  after  his  departure  Mrs.  Seaton  nnd  Fioribel  returned. 
The  latter  was  in  no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  when  Ger- 
trude inquired  of  her  how  she  had  enjoyed  herself,  she  replied: 

"  Not  at  all ;  and  that  she  didn't  thank  her  for  forcing  her  old 
maidish-looking  dress  upon  her  to  induce  her  to  go,  when  she 
should  have  been  much  happier  at  home.'' 

"  The  dress,  my  child,"  said  her  aunt,  "  had  little  to  do  with 
your  enjoyment.  Learn  to  be  amiable,  and  you  will  be  compara- 
tively happy.  Wc  cannot  with  impunity  disregard  the  feelings  of 
others.    By  so  doing,  we  always  mar  our  own  happiness." 

"  I  know,"  said  Fioribel,  "  I  said  some  ill-natured  things  to 
Fanny  Wilmer,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  was  provoked  with  my- 
self for  refusing  to  dance  with  Harry  Sudley,  for  I  was  expecting 
Mr.  Clcvedon  every  minute,  and  that  he  would  invite  me.  So 
Harry  asked  Fanny  to  dance  with  him,  and  as  Mr.  Clevcdon  didn't 
make  his  appearance,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Peter  Bowcn.    I  wish  I  knew  where  Perry  Clevcdon  was." 

"  He  was  here,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Here?"  said  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Fioribel,  both  speaking. 

"  Yes,  he  called  to  wait  upon  us  to  the  party,  as  uncle  was  gone  ; 
finding  me  alone,  he  staid  longer  than  he  intended,  I  believe." 

"  Yon  must  have  found  something  marvellously  interesting  to 
talk  about,  by  his  taking  no  lietter  note  of  time*"  said  Fioribel. 

"  It  was  interesting  to  me,"  said  Gertrude,  "and  of  moment  to 
us  both." 

"  Without  pretending  to  necromantic  skill,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton, 
"  I  think  I  know  what  it  was.  Ho  lias  proposed,  and  you've  ac- 
cepted.   Is  it  not  so?" 

"It  is." 

"  You  arc  welcome  to  him,"  said  Fioribel.  "  Harry  Sudley  is 
as  good  as  Percy  Clcvedon ;  and  if  he  prospers  in  the  profession  ho 
has  chosen,  he  may  one  day  l>c  as  wealthy." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Harry's  goodness,  or  the  superiority 
of  his  talents,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton ;  "  but  Miss  FloriM  Kldon  will 
never  have  the  offer  of  his  hand  till  she  learns  to  correct  some  of 
her  faults." 

"  I  can  correct  them,  I  know,  if  I  try." 

"  There's  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  and  yonr  success  will  soon 
show  you,  that  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  around  you, 
you  increase  your  own." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPEAK  GENTLY. 

BY    JULIA    M.  EMER80N. 

Speak  gently ;  cold,  hard  words  aro  felt 

Beyond  the  passing  hour; 
In  after  life  i3  known,  alas! 

Their  chilling,  deadly  power 

Speak  gently  to  the  blithe  and  gay  ; 

Earth  has  enough  of  woe, 
Then  do  not  by  thy  coldness  check 

The  spirit's  joyous  flow. 

Speak  gently  to  the  sorrowing; 

The  heart,  oppressed  with  grief, 
May  find,  in  thy  consoling  words, 

A  blest  and  sure  relief. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  ones 
That  cluster  round  thy  way ; 

Life  may  not  always  wear  to  them 
An  aspect  fair  and  gay. 

Speak  gently  to  the  suffering  poor; 

'Twill  help  to  soothe  their  woo, 
If  thou,  with  kind  and  gentle  words, 

Thine  alms  in  love  bestow. 

Speak  gently;  a  kind,  friendly  word — 

It  is  not  much  to  give; 
But,  in  the  weary,  care-worn  heart, 

Its  memory  long  shall  live. 

Speak  gently;  for  kind,  loving  words 

Possess  a  magic  power, 
To  lighten  sorrow,  care  dispel, 

And  cheer  a  lonely  hour. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FIRE    AT  SEA. 

BT  FREDERICK  W.  SAUNDERS. 

Comparatively  few  persons  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  burning  of  a  large  ship  upon  the  open  sea  ;  to  those 
eonneetecl  with  the  burning  vessel  the  sight  ran  only  be  one  of 
terror  and  apprehension,  but  to  a  spectator,  safe  upon  the  deck  of 
his  own  ship,  having  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  of  the 
doomed  vessel,  and  with  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  what- 
ever loss  there  may  be,  will  fall  upon  the  wealthy  underwriters  of 
Wall  and  State  Streets,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  unsurpassed  gran- 
deur and  sublimity. 

In  December  of  '48,  on  a  homeward  bound  passage  from 
tho  East  Indies  to  Boston,  near  latitude  thirty-five  north,  at  about 
three  bells — half  past  nine — in  the  first  night  watch,  we  discovered 
a  dim  light  in  the  horizon,  about  two  points  on  the  larboard  bow ; 
it  was,  however,  so  faint,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time.  The  wind,  which  was  on  the 
quarter,  was  steady,  and  with  royal  studding-sails  set,  we  were 
going  from  seven  to  eight  knots.  The  night  was  clear  and  star- 
light, and  the  sea  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  pond  ;  the  good  ship 
gathering  headway  from  her  immense  spread  of  canvass,  was  dart- 
ing through  the  water  with  a  continuous  rushing  sound,  very  mu- 
sical to  homeward-bound  ears,  especially  after  a  long  voyage. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  had  kept  most  of  the  watch  below  upon 
deck,  and  the  increasing  light,  which  we  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing, brought  up  the  rest ;  the  crew  were  scattered  about  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship,  some  walking  backward  and  forward  in  the 
waist,  talking  of  home,  which  they  were  so  soon  to  see,  and  from 
which  they  had  so  long  been  absent;  others,  in  the  rigging  and 
aloft  upon  the  yards,  gazing  at,  and  speculating  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  strange  light.  Various  were  the  conjectures ;  the  most  proba- 
ble, and  the  one  which  for  the  time  satisfied  us,  was  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  some  whaler,  trying  out  blubber. 

By  eleven  o'clock,  tongues  of  flame  could  be  distinctly  seen — 
by  the  aid  of  a  glass — shooting  up  from  the  horizon  ;  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt ;  it  was  some  ship  on  fire.  Our  course 
was  accordingly  changed  two  points,  and  squaring  the  yards,  we 
stood  directly  for  her — another  half  hoar,  and  the  flames  could  be 
seen  from  the  deck — the  highest  sails  caught  anil  reflected  the 
light,  imparting  to  thein  a  soft,  hazy,  golden  hue,  while  every 
brace  and  stay  were  as  clearly  defined  as  at  noonday — the  fresh 
tar  upon  the  rigging  glittering  like  diamonds — in  strong  contrast 
to  the  pure  white  of  the  sails,  and  the  misty,  indistinct  tracery  of 
the  rigging,  not  yet  lighted  up  by  the  flames. 

As  we  continued  to  approach,  one  sail  after  another  took  the 
same  sunset  hue,  until  every  part  of  the  ship,  from  water-line  to 
royal  truck,  was  a-glow  with  the  weird  light,  now  becoming  dim 
and  pale,  as  huge  clouds  of  smoke  settled  between  us  and  the 
flames,  and  again  flashing  out  with  almost  dazzling  brilliancy,  as 
they  rose  and  drifted  lazily  off  to  leeward. 

We  were  now  within  three  miles  of  her;  the  masts,  rigging,  and 
bulwarks  were  already  gone,  but  the  inflammable  nature  of  her 
cargo — oil,  she  being  a  homeward  bound  whaler — caused  the 
flames  to  ascend  to  an  immense  height,  twisting  and  curling  like 
fiery  serpents,  and  finally  disappearing  in  a  dense  column  of  black 
smoke,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
the  scene  of  destruction. 

The  wind  had  been  gradually  dying  away  as  wo  approached, 
and  the  gentle  swell  and  ripple  of  the  sea  momentarily  caught 
and  reflected  the  light  from  their  summits  in  a  thousand  gorgeous 
hues,  whilo  the  concave  space  between  took  the  deep  metallic  tint 
of  burnished  steel,  ever  varying  with  the  changing  motion,  like 
the  beads  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  frightened  sea-birds  circled 
round  and  round  the  flaming  mass,  terror  stricken  at  the  unwont- 


ed illumination  of  their  watery  domain,  and  yet  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  influence  to  keep  ever  near.  Soaring  high  in  air,  with 
outstretched  neck  and  wildly  beating  pinion,  they  approached  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  fiery  column,  hovering  for  a  moment  with 
motionless  wing,  in  seeming  indecision  whether  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  new  and  terrible  element,  then  with  sharp  discord  and 
cry,  darting  swiftly  away,  their  snowy  pinions  gleaming  whitely 
for  an  instant,  ere  they  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Having  approached  to  within  half  a  mile  to  windward,  the  stud- 
ding sails  were  taken  in,  the  fore  and  mizzeu  yards  braced  sharp  up, 
and  the  main-topsail  hud  to  the  mast.  It  had  now  fallen  almost  a 
complete  calm,  the  hissing  and  crackling  of  the  flames  only  break- 
ing' the  stillness. 

Having  hove  the  ship  to,  we  commenced  firing  guns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  crew,  who,  we  imagined,  had 
taken  to  their  boats,  and  were  still  in  the  vicinity,  as  no  shipwrecked 
sailors  would  ever  dream  of  quitting  the  spot  while  such  a  signal  of 
distress  as  a  burning  vessel  remained  to  attract  to  his  rescue.  The 
tiring  was  continued  at  short  intervals  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  as  no 
answer  was  returned,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  the  boats,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  crew  had  already  been  picked  up ;  and  were 
about  squaring  away  the  main  yards,  when  slowly  emerging  from 
behind  the  smoke  and  flame,  which  had  before  hidden  it  from  us, 
a  small  topsail  schooner  made  its  appearance,  and  slowly  ranged 
ahead,  within  speaking  distance,  to  windward. 

The  schooner,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  we  rightly  judged  to 
be  a  coaster.  No  event  could  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  than 
this  meeting,  for  we  had  not  heard  a  word  from  home  lor  the  pre- 
ceding eight  months,  and  had  been  anxiously  expecting  to  fall  in 
with  some  American  vessel  ever  since  leaving  St.  Helena.  It  was 
therefore  with  considerable  gratification  that  we  heard  in  reply  to 
our  hail,  the  answer  come  across  the  water,  that  the  schooner  was 
from  New  Providence,  and  consequently  possessed  of  much  later 
news  than  ourselves. 

The  first  questions  were  of  course  concerning  the  crew  of  the 
burning  ship.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  them,  but  supposed  they 
must  have  been  picked  up  by  a  large  ship  which  had  passed  them 
about  six  hours  before ;  at  any  rate,  as  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
remarked,  the  fact  of  their  not  being  there  was  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  were  somewhere  else — a  position  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  contest ;  ho  also  informed  us  that  the  ship  must  have 
been  burning  for  some  time,  as  he  had  seen  the  light  for  twenty-four 
hours,  while  beating  up  from  the  leeward.  Then  followed  ques- 
tions of  home — who  was  president  ! 

"  Gin'ral  Taylor,"  answered  the  schooner;  and  three  rousing 
cheers  went  up  from  our  deck,  although  it  must  be  owned,  we  would 
have  cheered  just  as  loudly  had  it  been  any  one  else;  and  consid- 
ering nearly  the  whole  crew  were  natives  of  Great  Britain,  quite 
patriotic  to  cheer  for  any  one  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  holiday 
we  had  enjoyed,  and  the  powder  we  had  burned  on  the  preceding 
fourth  of  July,  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  cheer  anything  Yankee,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Our  questions  and  replies  occupied  considerable  time,  and  the 
attention  of  all  was  very  naturally  directed  toward  the  schooner,  to 
the  total  forgctfulncss  of  the  burning  ship.  I  was  standing  leaning 
over  the  weather  rail,  when  a  sensation  of  heat  at  my  back  induced 
me  to  turn  my  eyes  to  leeward  ;  we  had  drifted  into  fearful  proximity 
with  the  fire,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  alarm,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  captain.  He  was  perfectly  thunderstruck 
at  the  position  in  which  our  carelessness  had  placed  the  ship. 

"Lee  main-braces  there — haul  in  the  lee  main-braces,"  he  yelled, 
springing  to  the  rail,  and  throwing  off  to  windward. 

The  men  executed  the  order  with  a  will,  and  the  main  and  main- 
topsail  yards  swung  round  to  the  back-stay  as  if  by  magic  ;  but, 
having  been  laid  to,  there  was,  of  course,  no  headway  upon  the 
ship,  and  the  wind,  which  had  almost  wholly  died  away,  scarcely 
filled  our  sails ;  we  were  laying  broadside  to  the  ship,  our  head  be- 
ing exactly  abreast  of  her  stern,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  two 
cables'  length. 

Having  got  to  the  wind,  or  where  the  wind  should  have  been,  we 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  for  some  indication  that  we  were 
forging  ahead,  but  the  sails  flapped  idly  against  the  masts,  without 
any  apparent  effect  upon  the  ship.  All  hands  were  set  to  work 
wetting  the  sails ;  the  force-pump  was  rigged  upon  the  topgallant- 
forecastle,  the  deck  wash-tub  taken  up  into  the  main-topmast  cross- 
trees,  and  a  whip  for  drawing  water  rove  at  the  main  topgallant 
yard-arm.  The  sails  being  completely  saturated,  bellied  out,  as  if 
with  a  breeze ;  all  danger  appeared  to  be  passed,  and  with  a  cheer 
louder  than  we  had  given  for  "  Gin'ral "  Taylor,  we  ceased  our  ex- 
ertions, expecting  to  see  the  ship  shoot  ahead  at  once.  But  no  ; 
although  the  sails  were  full,  we  made  not  the  least  headway,  and 
were  diminishing  the  distance  between  ourselves  and  the  burning 
ship  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  cause  was  apparent :  the  vast  body 
of  flame  causing  an  immense  quantity  of  heated  air  to  ascend,  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  rushing  in  to  supply  its  place,  would,  in  a 
calm,  as  it  then  was,  create  a  current  upon  every  side,  towards  the 
fire  as  a  centre,  and  we  were  slowly  but  surely  being  "  sucked  in  " 
to  destruction,  our  efforts  in  wetting  the  sails  only  hastening  the 
catastrophe. 

The  only  thing  that  could  now  be  done,  was  what  should  have 
been  done  in  the  first  place,  and  would,  had  it  been  possible  ;  but 
our  ship,  like  too  many  others,  was  provided  with  boats  for  show, 
not  for  service;  they  having  been  put  on  board  when  the  ship  was 
new,  and  no  occasion  arising  for  their  use,  they  had  remained  lashed 
to  their  davits,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather  voyage  after  voyage, 
with  no  other  care  taken  of  them  than  to  apply  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
at  the  termination  of  each  passage,  and  now  that  wc  had  occasion 
to  use  them,  we  found  the  seams  so  shrunk  and  warped,  that  a  good 
sized  mouse  could  have  gone  through  them  without  raffling  a  hair. 
Our  only  hope  was  in  obtaining  aid  from  the  schooner. 


"  Schooner  ahoy  1"  bellowed  the  captain,  dancing  about  tl 
like  a  monkey,  in  his  excitement.    "Schooner  ahoy!  senc 
boats,  that  we  may  row  the  ship  out  of  this — we  shall  bo  a-fi 
ten  minutes — our  boats  are  all  stove." 

"  Can't  spare  'em,"  returned  the  schooner ;  "  want  'cm  for  our 
own  use  ;  wait  till  wc  arc  well  out  of  the  scrape,  and  we'll  como 
to  you." 

The  schooner  was  light,  and  the  vigorous  exertions  of  her  crew 
soon  placed  her  at  a  safe  distance,  when  they  immediately  came  to 
our  assistance.  More  than  ten  minutes  could  not  have  elapsed, 
but  to  us  it  seemed  like  so  many  hours,  and  by  the  time  they  nr- 
rived  under  our  bow  to  take  tho  line  for  towing,  so  rapid  had  been 
our  approach  to  the  burning  vessel,  that  our  destruction  seemed 
inevitable,  and  for  a  moment  we  hesitated  whether  to  attempt  to 
save  her,  or  make  the  best  of  the  time  in  removing  valuables.  The 
heat  had  become  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  unendurable,  and  the 
tar,  trying  out  from  the  standing  rigging,  was  running  down  upon 
the  deck  in  streams. 

The  idea  of  abandoning  the  ship  to  her  fate,  lasted  but  for  an 
instant,  and  plunging  over  the  bow  and  into  the  boats,  wc  bent  to 
the  oars  as  if  our  very  existence  depended  upon  our  exertions. 
The  double  crew  furnished  an  abundance  of  power,  and  with  three 
men  to  each  oar,  the  boats,  as  the  tow-lines  tightened,  fairly  leaped 
from  the  water,  quivering  beneath  the  strokes. 

A  forward  motion  was  soon  communicated  to  the  ship,  and  she 
began  to  move  slowly  by  the  burning  vessel,  but  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance that  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  the  rigging 
take  fire.  Already  wc  were  half  the  ship's  length  ahead,  our  quar- 
ter just  lapping  over  the  forecastle  of  the  other,  but  scarcely  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet  intervening. 

"  Pull — pull !"  roared  the  captain,  as  he  stood  upon  the  fore- 
castle, the  hair  fairly  singeing  upon  his  head. 

We  did  pull,  and  as  a  light  puff  of  wind  filled  our  after  sails,  and 
drove  her  stern  still  nearer  the  fire,  wc  bent  to  the  work  with  such 
a  will,  that  half  the  oars  broke  in  our  grasp.  But  it  was  enough — a 
stronger  puff  drove  her  bodily  to  leeward,  the  stump  of  the  burning 
bowsprit  just  grazing  our  talfrail  as  wc  swung  clear;  two  feet  less 
headway,  and  the  fire  would  have  been  communicated  to  our  miz- 
zen  rigging,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ship  inevitable. 

The  puti's  of  wind  became  stronger,  until  they  finally  settled  into 
a  steady  breeze,  and  we  quickly  placed  a  half  mile  between  our- 
selves and  our  late  foe,  when  the.  burning  ship  suddenly  assumed  a 
new  aspect ;  the  stern  gradually  settled,  while  the  bow  rose  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  stood  almost  perpendicular,  then  with  a  deep 
sough,  a  gurgling  and  hissing  of  the  water,  the  wreck  disappeared  ; 
huge  columns  of  steam  rose  from  the  surface,  hovered  a  moment 
over  the  spot,  then  quickly  condensed  and  vanished — and  the  stars 
which  had  been  outshone  by  the  flame,  once  more  resumed  their 
brilliance,  and  there  was  nothing  to  mark  where  a  noble  ship  had 
perished. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  schooner  for  her  assistance,  we  braced 
up  the  yards,  and  on  a  west-nor'-west  course,  turned  our  prow  to- 
ward the  coast  of  our  native  land  with  joyful  anticipations. 
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writing  of  which  we  have  latterly  had  so  many  specimens.  For  sale  by  Fet- 
ridge  &  Co. 

Tan  Hidden  Path.    By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  "  Alone."   New  York: 

J.  C  Derby.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  433. 

It  has  become  the  fashion — and  a  very  good  one — for  American  writers  to 
6elect  home  scenes  and  characters  for  their  locality  and  dramatis  persona?.. 
The  author  of  ttiis  vividly  written  and  interesting  story  has  looked  about  her, 
and  drawn  what  she  has  noticed  of  the  machinery  of  society,  and  the  workings 
of  the  passions.  Her  first  work  was  a  success — and  this  will  be  another.  Tor 
sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Ella  :  or,  Turning  over  a  New  Ltaf.     By  Walter  Aimwell.  Illustrated. 

Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1855. 

A  capital  little  work,  written  with  a  good  purpose,  and  well  calculated  to 
enforce  the  moral  lessons  of  the  popular  author.  The  leading  object  of  the 
lt  Aimwell  Stories"  lias  been  to  persuade  the  young  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
agood  character.  The  tales  are  interesting,  and  the  moral  insinuated  pleas- 
antly, and  not  forced  upon  acceptance. 

The  Six  Dais  of  Creation.  By  W.  G  Rhind.  Philadelphia:  Tarry  &  Mc- 
Millan.   1855.    12mo.    pp  347. 

The  "  Six  Days  of  Creation  "'  is  the  leading  title  of  a  very  attractive  illustrated 
work,  in  which,  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  a  father  describes  to  his  children 
the  "natural  history  of  each  day's  mercies,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
illustration  of  scriptural  truth."  It  is  a  beautiful  reprint  of  an  English  work 
which  lias  enjoyed  the  widest  circulation.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all 
parental  instruction  should  have  the  salvation  of  the  children  as  the  leading 
purpose.  The  engravings  which  aid  the  comprehension  of  the  marvels  enfold- 
ed are  numerous  and  well-executed,  aud  the  designs  truthful  and  spirited. 

The  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs  or  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By 
John  Bull,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMillan.  1855.  18mo.  pp.  394. 
An  admirable  manual  for  travellers  in  search  of  either  pleasure  or  health, 

embracing  an  account  and  an  analysis  of  every  noted  spring  in  the  llnion  and 

Canada.    It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  important  information, 

aud  gives  evidence  of  the  greatest  care  in  its  compilation. 

The  Island  Empire.  By  the  author  of  "  Blonddellc."  Philadelphia:  Parry 
&  McMillan.    1855.    12uio.    pp  335. 

This  book  gives  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate  account  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  the  temporary  empire  of  Napoleon  Btfnaparte  after  his  abdication  at 
Fontainbleau.  from  which  he  went  to  France  to  f.gure  in  the  memorable  events 
of  the  "  Hundred  Days."  It  tells  the  story  of  his  first  exile  very  graphically, 
and  treats  of  a  series  of  occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  "  man  of  destin\ of 
which,  hitherto,  there  has  been  no  historical  record.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
book . 

Oaepield:  or,  Fellowship  in  the  East.  By  W.D.Arnold,  Lieut  58th  Regi- 
ment, B.  N.  I.  Boston  :  Tickuor  &  Fields.  1855.  12mo.  pp  444. 
The  scene  of  this  very  agreeably  written  work,  which  has  met  with  great 
success  in  England,  will  be  entirely  fresh  to  most  of  our  readers,  lying  in 
British  India,  a  country  which  presents  many  social  features  of  the  highest 
interest.  So  far  as  wc  arc  aide  to  judge,  thecircle  in  which  our  author  moved 
is  sketched  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  as  it  certainly  is  with  spirit  and  anima- 
tion. Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  p'casantest  books  wc  have  met  with  for  a 
long  while. 

Pictures  of  Europe  framed  in  Ideas.  By  C.  A.  Bartol.  Boston:  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp  407. 

This  is  no  ordinary  book  of  travels,  merely  describing  external  objects  with 
statistics  from  Murray,  but  the  production  of  an  original  mind,  regulated  by 
the  purest  principles,  and  seeking,  in  the  world  of  art  and  nature,  something 
better  than  transient  amusement.  Mr.  Bartol  gives  rather  the  results  than 
the  incidents  of  travel :  and  he  has  done  it  so  admirably,  that  we  can  scarcely 
regret  that  one  who  can  describe  so  well,  has  been  so  chary  of  his  graphic, 
talent.  An  interesting  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc,  by  Dr.  1.  T. 
Talbot,  of  this  city,  farms  an  appendix  to  this  truly  valuable  volume. 
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HON.  CHARLES  II.  PEASLEE, 

COLLECTOR  OP   CUSTOMS  FOR  THE  PORTS  OP  BOSTON  AND  CHARLESTOWlf . 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Pcasloc,  whose  admirable  likeness,  ac- 
companying our  sketch,  was  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  was  born  in  Gilmantown,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  February,  1804.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College 
at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  in  1824,  with  the  highest 
honors  ot  his  class,  and  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
classical  culture  and  scholarly  attainments.  Ho  com- 
menced his  pupilage,  as  a  student  of  law,  in  his  native 
town,  immediately  after  his  college  graduation,  and  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  legal  term  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
under  the  teachings  of  the  astute  and  learned  practitioners 
of  the  very  able  bar  of  that  city,  he  enjoyed  facilities  for 
complete  legal  training  of  a  superior  order.  After  admis- 
sion to  practice  in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  he  opened 
a  law  office  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State.  He  was 
immediately  successful  in  his  professional  business,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  persuasive 
advocate.  The  political  career  of  Mr.  Peaslee  commenced 
in  1833 — soon  after  ho  had  established  his  residence  in 
Concord — when  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  town 
in  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  re-chosen  representative 
at  three  subsequent  elections,  and  in  a  locality  where  party 
spirit  always  runs  high,  and  where  a  nomination  by  the  party 
of  which  Mr.  Peaslee  has  always  been  a  persistent  and  de- 
voted member,  was  very  far — as  was  and  is  the  case  in 
other  portions  of  the  Granite  State — from  being  tanta- 
mount to  an  election.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  ho 
was  diligent,  discreet,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his  im- 
mediate constituency,  and  to  the  State.  With  the  ability 
and  directness  of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  one  looking  to  those 
objects  of  legislation  which  concern  "the  common  good," 
he  devoted  himself  to  those  objects  with  that  thorough  assi- 
duity which  has  conspicuously  characterized  every  business 
or  official  relation  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Asylum  for  the  Insane,  of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee 
since  its  establishment,  is  of  itself  a  monument  to  his  en- 
ergy, his  public  influence,  and  his  labors  for  that  large  and 
pitiable  portion  of  humanity,  the  indigent  insane.  Mr. 
Peaslee  is  justly  recognized  as  the  originator  and  founder 
of  that  institution.  His  labors  in  its  behalf — voluntary 
and  always  without  pecuniary  consideration  or  emolument 
of  any  kind, — commencing  with  addresses  in  different  towns  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  State,  sustained  by  his  speeches  and  reports 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  legislature,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  firm  pecuniary  and  legislative  foundation  upon 
which  the  institution  now  reposes,  arc,  in  their  results,  amply  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  to  characterize  him  as  one.  "who  has  dono 
the  State  some  service."  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General  of  the  Militia  of  New  Hampshire,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  discharged  till  184",  when  he  was  elected  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Concord  district.  Mr.  Peaslee  carried  to 
Washington  those  most  desirable  qualities  in  a  legislator,  sound 
judgment,  eminent  discretion,  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  State  and  his  country.  Throughout  his  Congress- 
ional career,  he  was  recognized  by  the  leading  members  of  both 
political  parties  as  a  controlling  man  of  large  influence  and  great 
energy,  although  never  seeming  to  desire  a  reputation  for  cither 
attribute.  His  speeches  in  Congress  and  on  different  occasions 
are  marked  with  great  clearness  of  mind  and  power  of  reasoning. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  three  successive  terms, 
an  occurrence  of  prominence  in  his  career,  because  public  opinion 
in  New  Hampshire  has  so  generally  decided  that  the  rotatory  rule 
of  "  two  terms  "  is  the  most  expedient  and  the  best.  His  Con- 
gressional career  having  expired  in  March,  1853,  Mr.  Peaslee  was 
offered  by  President  Pierce  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  and  Charlestown,  the  most  important  position  in  New 
England  under  the  federal  government,  which  office  ho  accepted, 
and  which  he  now  holds.  How  well  he  discharges  its  manifold 
and  responsible  duties,  we  leave  the  merchants  of  our  prosperous 
city,  and  the  government,  whose  agent  he  is,  to  decide ;  venturing 
however  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  either 
will  find  a  collector  of  this  port  with  more  fitness  for  the  place, 
more  intelligence,  more  integrity  of  purpose  and  action,  or  with 
more  urbanity  of  official  dem-anor.  His  administration  has  al- 
ready been  signalized  by  two  acts  by  which  it  will  ever  be  distin- 
guished and  remembered.  One  of  these  was  the  removal  of  the 
appraisers'  stores  from  the  extremity  of  Long  Wharf  to  Commer- 
cial Street,  a  change  which  the  merchants  of  Boston  had  long  de- 
sired, but  which  no 
preceding  collector  had 
been  able  to  effect,  and 
the  other  the  erection 
of  a  new  marine  hospi- 
tal at  Chelsea  for  the 
accommodation  of  in- 
valid American  sea- 
men, in  place  of  the 
present  inconvenient 
and  inadequate  build- 
ing. To  the  represen- 
tations and  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Peaslee,  the 
adoption  of  the  latter 
measure  is  mainly  at- 
tributable ;  and  the 
magnificent  building 
which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  erection  will 
be  a  monument  of  his 
warm-hearted  philan- 
thropy and  disinterest- 
ed zeal  in  behalf  of  one 
of  the  most  deserving 
and  most  neglected 
classes  of  our  citizens. 
In  the  life  of  Mr.  Peas- 
lee, of  which  wc  have 
given  but  a  meagre 
outline,  success  is  the 
predominant  charac- 
teristic. He  has  sel- 
dom failed  to  accom- 
plish whatever  he  has 
deliberately  undertak- 
en, and  the  reason 
thereof  is  obvious,  to 
those  familiar  with  his 
character.  His  unsur- 
passed accuracy  of 
judgment,  and  his  wiso 
foresight  in  the  antici- 
pation of  obstacles, 
never  allow  him  to  em- 
bark upon  any  wrong- 
ul,   ill-starred  entcr- 
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prise,  but  whenever  he  has  onco  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  a 
given  object,  the  amount  of  practical,  cvery-day  wisdom,  of  irre- 
pressible activity,  of  unyielding  tenacity,  of  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  exigency,  of  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  motives  and  inducements  which  control  the  action  of  men, 
never  fails  to  achieve  the  result  at  which  he  aims.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life  Mr.  Peaslee  is  precisely  that  which  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  indicates.  He  is  as  kind  and  quick  in 
sympathy,  as  he  is  wise  in  counsel.  His  devotion  to  his  friends, 
no  matter  what  circumstances  may  surround  them,  is  proverbial. 
Nature,  in  her  most  generous  moments,  has  bestowed  upon  few 
men  more  of  those  elevated  social  qualities,  which  adorn  and 
gladden  Life,  than  she  has  upon  the  subject  of  this  imperfect 
sketch.  Blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and  enjoying  vigorous 
health,  ho  may  look  forward  to  many  years  of  active  usefulness. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  COMMODORE  PERRY. 

The  engraving  below  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  mag- 
nificent silver  salver  lately  presented  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  to  the  gallant  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  national  ser- 
vices in  conducting  the  mission  to  Japan,  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  the  long-scaled  ports  of  that  wealthy  and  important 
country  to  the  commerce  of  America.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
presentation  were  of  an  imposing  character,  and  took  place  in  tho 
balcony  of  the  venerable  State  house  at  Newport,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  and  brilliant  concourse,  on  the  14th  of  June  last.  Gov- 
ernor Hoppin  made  an  exceedingly  felicitous  speech  on  presenting 
the  token  to  the  gallant  commodore,  who  made  a  brief  but  appro- 
priate response.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  governor  said  : 
"  Were  this  the  occasion,  and  would  time  permit,  many  highly 
interesting  additional  facts  relating  to  your  personal  history  in 
connection  with  the  mission  to  Japan  might  bo  presented.  The 
unwavering  faith  which  you  had  in  the  expedition,  akin  to  that 
which  animated  tho  spirit  and  fortified  the  courage  of  the  great 
discoverer  of  this  continent;  the  extraordinary  discretionary  pow- 
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ers  confided  to  you  by  your  government,  and  the  wise,  hu- 
mane and  beneficent  use  which  yon  made  of  those  powers ; 
the  memorable  and  delicate  consideration  manifested  by 
you  in  the  treaty  stipulations  for  the  just  rights  of  the  Jap- 
anese women,  thus  recognizing  in  that  far  distant  land  tho 
appropriate  influence  of  woman  in  all  the  important  affairs 
of  life  ;  the  great  moral  power  of  the  course  of  policy  and 
rules  of  conduct  which  you  adopted,  especially  in  declining 
to  receive  or  to  make  visits  of  ceremony,  or  to  negotiate 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath — thereby  presenting  to  the  minds 
of  this  intelligent  and  observing  people,  irrefutable  proof 
of  the  respect  and  reverence  of  your  nation  for  that  great 
commandment  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  enjoined  npon  us 
all,  '  to  remember  tho  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy ;  these 
and  kindred  topics  afford  rich  food  for  thought,  and  invite 
to  extended  remarks — but  I  forbear.  Permit  me  now,  sir, 
to  present  to  you,  in  the  name  of  your  native  State  (which 
cherishes,  as  among  its  most  priceless  possessions,  the 
name  and  memory  of  your  heroic  brother),  this  piece  of 
plate,  voted  to  you  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  such  terms  as  must  give  you  gratification.  The 
plate  is  altogether  of  Rhode  Island  fabric  ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  its  slight  intrinsic  value  may  be  increased 
in  your  estimation.  It  is  at  least,  sir,  a  sincere  expression 
of  the  respect  and  approval  of  your  fellow-citizens  of  Rhodo 
Island.  They  rejoice  that  tho  name  of  Perry  is  still  a  word 
of  strength  to  your  profession  and  country ;  they  rejoice 
that  the  olive  leaf  of  peace  is  entwined  with  its  unfading 
laurel."  The  reply  of  Commodore  Perry  is  worthy  of 
preservation.  He  said : — "  Your  Excellency :  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which 
my  heart  responds  to  the  flattering  expressions  you  have 
this  moment  uttered  in  your  capacity  of  governor  of  tho 
gallant  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  as  the  organ  of 
both  branches  of  its  legislative  body.  You  may  well 
imagine  my  pride  and  satisfaction  in  being  permitted  thus 
to  stand  before  this  assembly,  and  upon  a  spot  sanctified 
by  the  most  agreeable  associations.  It  was  in  my  earliest 
boyhood,  before  the  introduction  of  steamboats  or  railroads, 
that  I  often  watched  upon  tho  shore  for  the  first  glimpse  ot 
tho  gaily-decorated  packet-sloop  that,  in  those  days,  annu- 
al', v  brought  the  governor  from  Providence  to  this  town — 
and  witnessed,  with  childlike  delight,  in  sight  of  this  very 
edifice,  tho  pomp,  parade  and  festivities  of  Election  Day.'  Since 
then,  I  have  traversed  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  duties  of  a  profession  of  which  I  am  justly  proud ; 
and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  when  in  declining 
life,  to  be  called  by  the  Representatives  of  my  native  State  back 
to  these  hallowed  precincts,  here  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  its 
chief  magistrate  the  commendations  of  my  fellow-citizens,  is  an 
honor  I  little  expected,  when,  as  a  boy-midshipman,  forty-six 
years  ago,  I  first  embarked  upon  an  clement  then  and  always  the 
most  congenial  to  my  aspirations  for  honorable  emprise.  And 
should  I  not  feel  doubly  honored  in  finding  my  public  services 
associated  with  those  of  a  lamented  brother,  the  memory  of  whose 
heroic  deeds  has  so  far  been,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  fondly 
cherished  by  every  true  Rhode  Islander.  In  conducting  the  mis- 
sion to  Japan  which  a  confiding  government  entrusted  to  my  sole 
charge,  I  was  fully  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  mc ;  and  true  to  this  generous  reliance  upon 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  was  the  more  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish an  object  which  to  many  seemed  unattainable.  You  have 
just  now,  sir,  told  me  how  these  services  are  appreciated  by  those 
of  my  compatriots  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me — and  I  am 
satisfied.  The  valuable  testimonial,  now  presented  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  grace,  shall  be  preserved  in  my  family  as  an  heir- 
loom, to  commemorate  an  event  to  bo  remembered  by  all  who 
may  be  allied  by  the  ties  of  blood  to  the  grateful  recipient,  who 
begs  to  tender  to  your  excellency  and  all  here  present  his  profound 
and  heartfelt  thanks."  The  testimonial  consists  of  a  magnificent 
silver  salver,  of  unusually  largo  dimensions,  massive  in  weight, 
and  most  elaborately  chased.  This  salver  is  oval  in  fonn,  28 
inches  long  inside  the  handles,  and  nhout  38  inches  outside.  It 
weighs  319  ounces.  The  embellishments  and  designs  are  entirely 
in  the  border,  which  is  four  inches  in  its  greatest  width,  the  centre 
being  left  plain  to  receive  the  inscription.  The  opposite  centres 
of  the  border,  midway  between  tho  handles,  are  occupied  by  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rhode  Island,  in  bold 
relief — the  former  supported  upon  a  cluster  of  flags  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  palm  leaves. 

The  handles,  which  are 
large,  and  composed  of 
scroll  and  shell  work, 
are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the 
border,  by  which  means 
the  awkward  appear- 
ance of  detached  pieces 
is  avoided.  Immedi- 
ately liencath,  or  inside 
of  each  handle,  is  a 
large  eagle,  in  !>old  re- 
lief. At  the  quarters, 
midway  between  the 
handles  and  the  coats- 
of-arms,  arc  four  com- 
partments, formed  by 
the  arrangement  of  tho 
scroll  work,  containing 
clusters  of  fruit  from 
all  countries.  The  olive 
branch,  bearing  fruit,  is 
entwined  among  the 
scrollwork.  The  han- 
dles, though  very  large, 
do  not  have  that  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the 
great  width  of  the  bor- 
der and  manner  in 
which  they  are  connect- 
ed. This  salver  was 
designed,  modelled  and 
made  in  every  particu- 
lar in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Gorham  & 
Company,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
the  heaviest  liordcrcvcr 
manufactured  in  this 
conntry.  The  case, 
which  is  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  is  of 
solid  rosewood,  and 
mounted  with  heavy 
plated  trimmings ;  the 
whole  design  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 
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NAHANT  HOTEL. 
The  season  which  has  just  closed  at  this  popular  estahlishmcnt, 
has  been,  in  all  respects,  brilliant  and  agreeable.  Notwithstanding 
the  capricious  character  of  the  weather  which  was  unaccount- 
ably fickle  in  its  transitions,  and  which  caused  the  tide  of  com- 
pany to  ebb  and  flow,  the  number  of  visitors  was,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, very  large,  and  the  books  show  a  greater  influx  than  at 
Saratoga  even.  To  the  attractions  of  the  peninsula  itself  were 
added  those  of  a  summer  establishment  without  a  rival  in  the 
States.  Persons,  who  this  year  divided  their  time  between  Na- 
hant  and  other  celebrated  watering-places,  concede  unhesitatingly, 
that  the  former  bears  away  the  palm.  Col.  Stevens  has  won  new 
and  unfading  laurels  by  his  administration  of  this  great  establish- 
ment, which  he  entirely  remodelled  on  taking  possession  of  it. 
There  is  scarcely  a  memorial  of  the  old  hotel  left,  while  to  the  new 
one  every  luxury  and  comfort  have  been  added  which  money 
could  command  and  taste  suggest.  The  fashionable  furniture, 
the  excellent  attendance,  the  nightly  music  in  the  drawing  rooms, 
the  weekly  soiri'e.i  dansantes,  the  character  of  the  guests — all  ren- 
dered the  internal  life  of  the  hotel  agreeable  and  attractive,  when 
the  weather  waj  unpropitious  without.  An  additional  induce- 
ment to  visitors  was  the  excellence  of  the  steamer — the  Nelly 
Baker,  Captain  Rouell — placed  upon  the  route.  Nahant  needed 
but  the  accommodations  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to  enable  it  to 
keep  the  lead  among  the  fashionable  resorts.  It  has  it  now  and 
it  will  retain  it. 


Cole's  Voyage  of  Life. — This  series  of  splendid  paintings, 
on  which,  perhaps,  rather  than  on  the  "  Course  of  Empire,"  the 
fame  of  the  lamented  Cole  will  rest,  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Parker,  King  &  Co's,  Coinhill.  They  have  already  attracted 
many  visitors.  Among  the  wonderful  pictorial  effects  notice- 
able in  this  series  is  the  gorgeous  cloud  palace,  which  attracts  the 
gaze  of  the  ardent.  While  the  architecture  of  the  airy  vision  is 
distinctly  made  out,  it  is  still  so  like  some  of  the  fantastic  sports 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  does  not  impress  you  like  a  strange 
phenomenon.  Its  introduction  was  a  bold  but  perfectly  successful 
experiment,  and  of  itself  stamps  its  author  as  a  genius. 


A  Love  op  Nature. — Who  was  it  that  said  "  Nature  never 
betrays  the  heart  that  trusts  her  t"  Akin  to  that  sentiment  is 
one  of  Foster.  "It  is  the  peculiarity  of  genius,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  never  become  so  familiar  as  to  lose  their 
influence." 


SPLINTERS. 

....  In  New  York  they  are  selling  Rachel  shoes  and  Rachel 
cigars.    There  is  quite  a  Jenny  Lind  furor  about  Rachel. 

The  company  of  the  Boston  Theatre  is  an  admirable  one, 
and  the  present  season  has  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

....  Mile.  Gabriclle  do  Lamotte,  the  celebrated  piano  forto 
teacher,  has  re-opened  her  classes  here,  and  is  reaping  rich  harvests. 

....  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Evening  Gazette  condemning 
"  Venice  Preserved  "  as  an  acting  play,  and  wishing  to  shelve  it. 

....  An  engineer  ran  a  railway  train  so  fast  that  the  telegraph 
poles  looked  like  a  tine  tooth  comb.    Good  time,  that. 

....  Low  prices  of  provisions,  fair  prices  for  board  and  crowd- 
ed houses,  aro  making  hotel  keepers  look  peculiarly  pleasant. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  the  fine  October  weather?  Some  pre- 
fer our  Indian  summer  to  the  regular  summer — a  failure  often. 

...  Why  can't  we  learn  economy  of  the  Chinese  ?  A  couple 
of  door  mats  and  a  pussy  make  a  nice  soup  for  the  Celestials. 

....  There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  places  of  amusement  open 
in  New  York  this  season.    The  Gothamites  ought  to  be  cheerful. 

....  Professor  Agassiz  is  teaching  natural  history  to  a  class  of 
young  ladies  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge. 

....  There  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Haven  who  can  dive  deep- 
er, stay  under  longer  and  swim  farther  than  any  other  girl  there. 

....  Mrs.  Bodisco,  late  from  St.  Petersburg,  declares  that  the 
allies  only  burned  a  wood-pile  at  Sweaborg.  Guess  she's  mistaken. 

....  The  great  agricultural  show  and  horse  fair  on  the  Neck 
will  draw  crowds.    It  will  be  Neck  or  Nothing. 

....  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  will  soon  be  singing  here  in  Bos- 
ton, where  she  is  so  much  loved  and  admired. 

. . .  The  original  manuscript  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan  has  been 
purchased  by  Madame  Viardot  for  5000  francs. 

....  I)e  Beriot,  the  violinist  and  friend  of  Malibran,  is  at  Brus- 
sels.   He  has  become  hopelessly  blind,  they  say. 

....  The  French  government  have  offered  the  Italian,  Ristori, 
Rachel's  rival,  a  life  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Franq.iis. 

....  A  gentleman  in  England  has  lately  recovered  heavy  dam- 
ages of  a  lady  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

....  After  all  the  talk  about  the  potato  rot  this  season,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  very  considerable  damage. 

....  The  barque  Juniata  of  Boston,  when  ashore  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast  was  protected  from  the  Arabs  by  a  French  war-steamer. 

....  The  American  officers  sent  abroad  to  observe  the  war, 
have  been  kindly  treated  and  aided  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  erecting  a  new  and  ele- 
gant opera  house  and  theatre  which  will  scat  3000  persons. 

Recently  there  were  3700  Americans  in  Paris.  Gen.  Scott's 
wife  and  sister  were  there,  and  the  general  was  expected. 


O    ENDICOTT  AND  THE  ENGLISH  ENSIGN. 

The  very  spirited  engraving  on  our  last  page,  drawn  for  us  by 
our  artist,  whose  pencil  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pictorial, 
illustrates  one  of  Hawthorne's  most  brilliant  stories,  "  Endicott 
and  the  Red  Cross."  The  scene  is  on  the  training-field  at  Salem, 
when  the  militia  were  mustered  under  English  colors  and  the  com- 
mand of  6tout  John  Endicott.  The  period  is  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  when  "the  bigoted  and  haughty  primate,  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  controlled  the  religious  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  was 
consequently  entrusted  with  powers  which  might  have  wrought 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  two  Puritan  colonies,  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts." "  The  central  object  in  the  mirrored  picture,"  says 
Hawthorne,  "  was  an  edifice  of  humble  architecture,  with  neither 
steeple  nor  bell  to  proclaim  it,  what  nevertheless  it  was — the  house 
of  prayer.  A  token  of  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  was  seen  in  the 
grim  head  of  a  wolf,  which  had  just  been  slain  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town,  and,  according  to  the  regular  mode  of  claiming  the 
bounty,  was  nailed  on  the  porch  of  the  meeting-house ;  the  blood 
was  still  plashing  on  the  door-step.  *  *  *  In  close  vicinity 
to  the  sacred  edifice,  appeared  that  important  engine  of  Puritan 
authority,  the  whipping-post,  with  the  soil  well  trodden  with  the 
feet  of  evil  doers,  who  had  there  been  disciplined.  At  one  corner 
of  the  meeting-house  was  the  pillory,  and  at  the  other,  the  stocks ; 
and,  by  a  singular  good  fortune  for  our  sketch,  the  head  of  an 
Episcopalian  and  suspected  Catholic  was  grotesquely  encased  in 
the  former  machine,  while  a  fellow-criminal,  who  had  boisterously 
quaffed  a  health  to  the  king,  was  confined  by  the  legs  in  the  latter. 
Side  by  side,  on  the  meeting-house  steps,  stood  a  male  and  a 
female  figure.  The  man  was  a  tall,  lean,  haggaid  personification 
of  fanaticism,  bearing  on  his  breast  this  label,  'A  Wanton  Gos- 
peller,' which  betokened  that  he  had  dared  to  give  interpretations 
of  Holy  Writ,  unsanctioned  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  civil 
and  religious  rulers.  His  aspect  showed  no  lack  of  zeal  to  main- 
tain his  heterodoxies,  even  at  the  stake.  The  woman  wore  a  cleft 
stick  on  her  tongue,  in  appropriate  retribution  for  having  wagged 
that  unruly  member  against  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  her 
countenance  and  gestures  gave  much  cause  to  apprehend  that  the 
moment  the  stick  was  removed,  a  repetition  of  the  offence  would 
demand  new  ingenuity  in  chastising  it.  The  above  mentioned 
individuals  had  been  sentenced  to  undergo  their  various  modes  of 
ignominy  for  the  space  of  one  hour  at  noonday.  But  among  the 
crowd  were  several  whose  punishment  'vould  be  lifelong.  Some, 
whose  ears  had  been  cropped  like  those  of  puppy  dogs  ;  others, 
whose  cheeks  had  been  branded  with  the  initials  of  their  misde- 
meanors ;  one,  with  his  nostrils  slit  and  seared,  and  another  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck,  which  he  was  forbidden  ever  to  take  off, 
or  to  conceal  beneath  his  garments.  *  *  *  There  was,  like- 
wise, a  young  woman,  with  no  mean  share  of  beauty,  whose  doom 
it  was  to  wear  the  letter  A  on  the  breast  of  her  gown,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  and  her  own  children ;  and  even  her  own  children 
knew  what  that  initial  signified.  Sporting  with  her  infamy,  the 
lost  and  desperate  creature  had  embroidered  the  fatal  token  in 
scarlet  cloth,  with  golden  thread,  and  the  nicest  kind  of  needle- 
work ;  so  that  the  capital  A  might  have  been  thought  to  mean 
Admirable,  or  anything  rather  than  Adulteress." 

The  latter  passage  is  quite  remarkable  as  being  the  germ  of 
Hawthorne's  splendid  romance,  the  "  Scarlet  Letter." 

Endicott  receives  intelligence  by  letter  of  a  design  on  the  part 
of  King  Charles  tc  send  over  a  governor-general,  "  in  whose  breast 
shall  be  deposited  all  the  law  and  equity  of  the  land."  There- 
upon, he  summons  his  warriors  around  him,  and  delivers  a  violent 
harangue,  denouncing  the  aggressions  of  the  throne. 

"  Endicott  gazed  around  at  the  excited  countenances  of  the 
people,  now  full  of  his  own  spirit,  and  then  turned  suddenly  to 
the  standard-bearer  who  stood  close  behind  him. 

"  '  Officer,  lower  your  banner,'  said  he. 

"  The  officer  obeyed,  and  brandishing  his  sword,  Endicott  thrust 
it  through  the  cloth,  and  with  his  left  hand  rent  the  red  cross  com- 
pletely out  of  the  banner.  He  then  waved  the  tattered  ensign 
above  his  head.  *  *  *  *  * 

"*  Treason,  treason  !' roared  the  royalist  in  the  stocks.  'He 
hath  defaced  the  king's  banner !' 

" '  Before  God  and  man,  I  will  avouch  the  deed  1'  answered 
Endicott.  "  Beat  a  flourish,  drummer !  Shout,  soldiers  and 
people,  in  honor  of  the  Ensign  of  New  England  1' 

"  With  a  cry  of  triumph,  the  people  gave  sanction  to  one  of  the 
boldest  exploits  which  our  history  records.  And  forever  honored 
be  the  name  of  Endicott  I  We  look  back  through  the  mist  of 
ages,  and  recognize,  in  the  rending  of  the  Red  Cross  from  New 
England's  banner,  the  first  omen  of  that  deliverance  which  our 
fathers  consummated,  after  the  bones  of  the  stern  Puritan  had  lain 
more  than  a  century  in  the  dust." 


Sentimental. — Mrs.  Child  once  heard  a  young  girl  remark 
to  her  mother,  "  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be  married  if  I  could 
be  sure  my  husband  would  die  in  a  fortnight ;  then  I  should  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  being  an  old  maid,  and  get  rid  of  the  restraint  and 
trouble  of  married  life."  That  young  lady  had  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  marriage  relation. 


The  Perrt  Testimonial. — We  call  particular  attention  to 
the  engraving  of  the  Perry  Testimonial  in  this  number.  The 
script  lettering  is  equal  to  any  piece  of  work  ever  executed.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  wood  on  each  side  of  every  letter  has 
to  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  delicate  lines  standing. 


The  Pilgrim  Monument. — We  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Pilgrim  Society  have  adopted  H.  Billings's  plan  of  the 
monument  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth,  to  commemorate 
the  lauding  of  our  fori  fathers  at  tliat  place. 


ARTIZANS'  RECREATIVE  UNION. 

This  institution  is  of  a  novel  character,  and  deserves  more  tin., 
a  passing  notice.  The  trustees,  Judge  Russell  and  Messrs.  John 
Gove  and  Israel  Nash,  state  its  aims  to  be  "  to  open  cheap  avenues 
for  refined  and  elevating  recreations  to  classes  hitherto  mainly 
shut  out  from  them ;  to  establish  evening  schools  and  other  means 
of  instruction  to  young  working  men ;  and  to  advance  the  cause 
of  temperance,  by  simply  ignoring  the  use  of  anything  that  intoxi- 
cates upon  whatever  premises  may  be  used  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union.  In  short,  to  overcome  intemperance  and  other  evils 
by  practical  moral  suasion."  The  members  of  the  Union  are  to 
form  their  own  constitution,  to  elect  their  officers  and  make  their 
by-laws ;  while  the  board  of  trustees  will  appoint  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution  and  supervise  its  affairs,  so  as  to  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory guarantee  to  contributors  that  the  objects  of  the  association 
are  faithfully  cared  for.  The  funds  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
projectors  will  be  derived  from  annual  subscriptions  of  members 
at  SI,  life  subscriptions  at  $50,  and  the  profits  of  lectures,  con- 
certs and  the  sale  of  refreshments.  This  revenue  is  to  be  devoted 
to  opening  suites  of  rooms,  some  for  music  and  conversation,  oth- 
ers for  light  refreshments.  They  will  be  furnished  elegantly,  and 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues  and  engravings.  The  ladies  of 
the  families  of  members  will  be  admitted  free,  as  their  countenance 
and  presence  is  relied  upon  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  society. 
A  beginning  has  already  been  made  by  the  recent  formal  opening 
of  a  suite  of  rooms  at  No.  15  Brattle  Street,  by  Mr.  N.  Gilson,  jr., 
the  lessee  of  the  dining-cstablishment  known  as  "  Our  House." 
There  is  a  large  music  and  conversation  hall,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, and  an  ice  cream  and  coffee  saloon.  Thus  the  incipient 
step  (the  only  one  that  costs  according  to  the  popular  saying) 
has  been  taken.  We  arc  confident  that  great  results  will  flow 
from  it.  The  plan  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  entirely  original  one. 
It  provides  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  elegancies  and  refinements  ot 
life  by  those  whose  individual  resources  could  never  command  it; 
it  secures  all  the  advantages  of  the  club-room,  without  any  of  its 
obnoxious  features  ;  (and  we  should  have  mentioned  that  nothing 
sectarian  nor  partizan  enters  into  the  organization  ;)  in  a  word,  it 
supplies  certain  means  for  social  and  intellectual  improvement, 
which  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses.  We 
shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  hereafter.  Mr.  J.  Fed- 
erhen,  Jr.,  No.  53  Court  Street,  is  the  treasurer  of"  the  Union. 


Our  Illustrations. — The  readers  ot  the  Pictorial  will  ob- 
serve that  we  are  giving  faithful  and  picturesque  views  illustrating 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  con- 
fine these  sketches  to  no  particular  locality,  but  shall  continue 
them  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  We  have  two  of  our  best 
artiits  constantly  engaged  in  travelling  for  this  purpose.  This 
fall  and  winter,  we  propose  to  illustrate  some  of  the  southern  and 
western  cities,  and  large  towns,  making  our  journal,  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  paper  for  every  section  of  the  country,  knowing  no 
local  interest,  but  national  in  all  respects. 


"  Redpath  :  or,  The  Western  Trail." — The  novelette  thus  en- 
titled, which  we  are  now  publishing  in  the  Flag  of  our  Union, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Silver  Knife," 
and  other  Indian  stories,  is  the  most  popular  tale  ever  published 
from  this  establishment.  The  Flag  and  Pictorial,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  sent  to  one  address  for  four  dollars  per  annum. 
The  Flag  has  a  wide-spread  popularity,  especially  for  its  stories  of 
frontier  life  and  adventure,  and  the  sterling  character  of  its  histo- 
rical and  nautical  tales. 


Long  Service. — There  is  a  compositor  on  one  of  our  largo 
daily  journals  who  has  worked  thirty  five  years  in  the  same  office. 
How  many  million  ems  he  must  have  set  upl 


Beat  this  who  can. — Eleven  hundred  subscribers'  names  were 
added  to  the  list  of  our  Dollar  Magazine  in  the  last  seven  days  ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Albert  A.  Decatur,  of  Nashua,  to  Mis« 
Sarah  A.  Upton;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Himes,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gage  to  Mies  Hannah  K. 
Wentworth,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Twoiubly,  Mr.  Charles  Williams  to  Miss  Julia  l-itz- 
patlick;  by  Uev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Penney  to  Miss  Anna  W.  Whit- 
ney by  Rev.  Mr.  Taj  lor,  Mr.  Daniel  Cowing,  Jr.  to  Miss  Catharine  10.  Wil- 
kinson; by  ltev.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Edward  Le  Droit  to  Miss  Anna  Maguire;  by 
Itev.  Mr.  liandall.  Mr.  John  H.  C.  Campbell  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Huse;  by  llev. 
Mr  Stowe,  Mr.  Charles  Cuinmings  to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Handy  — At  Cam- 
bridge, by  llev.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  William  Uobbins  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S  Young. 
—At  Lowell,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Sylvester  Parker,  of  East  Leominster, 
N.  II..  to  Miss  Maria  S.  Thompson,  of  Uurnham,  Me. ;  by  liev.  Mr.  Woodbury, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Coburn  to  Miss  Khoda  P.  Lindsey,  of  Chelmsford  —At  New- 
bur}  port,  by  llev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Theodore  Jaques  to  Mrs.  Betsey  Elliot, 
both  of  West  Newburv.— At  franklin.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorches- 
ter, to  Miss  Julia  Baker.— At  Pittsfield.  by  Itev.  Mr.  Parvin,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Orne,  of  Memphis,  Teun.,  to  Miss  Annie  S.  Merrill.— At  Hiugham.  by  Itev. 
Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Isaiah  B.  Uamblin  to  Miss  Maria  (J.  Gardner,  all  of  Bos- 
ton.—At  Salem,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Moses  Roberts,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Ol- 
ive L.  Henderson.— At  Bnngor.  Me.,  by  Jtev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  of  this  city  Mr. 
Gilbert  Atwood,  of  Bostou,  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Uoss. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  William  P.  Jackson.  60;  Mrs.  Adah  Parker;  .Mrs.  Abigail 
H  Pay-on.  33;  Mis.  Olivia  I'rescott  Adams,  of  Dover.  Mass  ,  54;  Mr.  John 
Lefavor,  36;  Widow  Elizabeth  Ammidown,  80;  Mr  Seth  Thaxter,  74;  Mrs. 
Mary  Pope  54;  Mr  Georgo  A.  Lewis,  34;  Mr.  Charles  Abbott,  21.— At  llox- 
bury  Mrs.  Hepsey  r'elton.G8;  Mr.  A.  S.  Cutting,  37  — At  Charlcstown,  Mr. 
Joshua  Taylor,  20;  Mr.  John  Kellcy,  30;  Miss  Augusta  B.  Kimball,  20.— At 
Jamaica  Plaiu.  Mr.  George  Washington  Ames,  62.— At  Brookline,  Mr.  Lemuel 
Poster,  69.— At  Winchester,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Dea.  Calvin  Kichardson,  77  — 
At  South  Weymouth.  Miss  Malvina  B.  Blanchard.  18.— At  Andover,  Mrs. 
Stuart  widow  of  the  late  Prof  Stuart.— At  Lowell,  W  idow  Mary  Bice.  73  — 
At  Groton,  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Woods,  46  —At  Sterling.  Mrs  Sally  Allen,  (8  — 
At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Myrick.  81;  Mrs.  Sarah, 
widow  of  Capt.  George  W.  Gardner,  67;  Mrs.  Abigail,  widow  of  the  late  Copt. 
Grafton  Gardner.  89;  Mrs  Sarah  J.  Waitt,  35.— At  Uarre,  Mrs.  Mebitable, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Spooner  Kugglos,of  Petersham.  97.— AtThoruton.  «■{•■, 
Mrs  Maria,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Winthrop  Bagley,  94  — At  Haverhill,  VII., 
Mrs.  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Ezra  Bartlett,  79  — At  Stratford.  M., 
Mrs  Harriet  E  ,  widow  of  )!ev.  Benjamin  Austin,  late  Bector  of  St.  James  a 
Church,  Amesbury,  Mass.—  At  Norfolk,  Va..  of  yellow  fever,  Mr.  LukeKeviU 
20-  Mrs.  Elizabeth. wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Kevlll,  25;  Mrs.  Mary  Kevill,  Gtt 
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EDITORIAL  MLLAMiE. 

Captain  J.  L.  Folsom, who  recently  died,  was  believed  to  lie  the 
richest  man  in  San  Francisco.  He  went  out  there  poor  enough, 
with  the  New  York  regiment  of  volunteers.  One-third  of  his  real 
estate  he  leaves  to  his  nephew,  G.  D.  Folsom,  who  is  at  school  in 
Ohio,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  children  of  Mrs.  Forrest. 
These  are  subject  to  an  annuity  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num to  his  mother.  His  personal  property  he  divides  hctwecn  his 
mother  and  sister.  Miss  Andrews,  the  young  lady  from  Syra- 
cuse, who  performed  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the  fever-infected  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia,  at  the  risk  of  health  and  life,  is  a  niece  of  Judge 

Hall,  of  New  York  State.  The  cause  of  Santa  Anna's  flight 

was  the  desire  to  save  his  private  fortune,  which  is  immense.  The 
skirmish  at  the  National  Bridge  is  said  to  have  hcen  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  of  the  pursuing  party  to  capture  a  particular  box 
of  gold,  which,  although  marked  as  the  private  property  of  Santa 
Anna,  was  claimed  to  be  government  funds.    But  he  had  taken 

his  measures  too  well,  and  got  oft'  with  the  gold.  The  widow 

Woodbury,  who  hung  herself  in  GofTstown,  N.  H.,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  husband  a  few  days  before,  was  a  very  respect- 
able woman,  and  leaves  a  comfortable  property  and  four  grown 
up  sons.  Dr.  Knapp,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  essay,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  the  cause, 
nature,  cure  and  prevention  of  epidemic  cholera.  Or.  Knapp  dis- 
cards all  previously  conceived  notions  on  the  subject,  and  attri- 
butes the  attacks  of  cholera  to  the  causes  which  produce  scorbutic 
uffections.  He  is  induced  to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  the  winters 
and  springs  preceding  the  appearance  of  cholera,  as  an  epidemic, 
were  marked  by  severe  cold,  which  caused  an  abridgement  of  the 
supply  of  succulent  vegetables,  thus  giving  rise  to  scurvy  in  its 

most  virulent  form.  Colonel  Stockton,  of  Fayette  county, 

Va.,  has  recently  sold  40,000  acres  of  land  in  that  county  to  Or. 
Salisbury,  of  one  of  the  northern  States,  for  $105,000,  the  money 
to  be  paid  some  time  thil  month.  The  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
lates a  case  of  a  young  girl,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  who  at- 
tempted to  implicate  a  German,  against  whom  she  had  a  grudge 
on  account  of  a  whipping  he  gave  her  mother,  in  a  murder.  She 
adhered  to  her  story  until  confronted  by  the  accused,  when  she 
confessed  the  lie.  The  tenacity  with  which  she  adhered  to  the 
story,  which  was  well  fabricated,  was  remarkable  for  one  so  young, 

and  showed  a  degree  of  mendacity  most  deplorable.  A  man 

named  Patten,  a  spiritualist,  living  in  Rochester,  lately  deserted 
his  wife,  and  sought  another  woman,  because,  as  he  said,  himself 
and  his  wife  could  not  agree  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  contains  some  very 

singular  statistics.  It  says  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
assessor  and  collector,  there  arc  two  hundred  families  in  that  town, 
of  whom  fifteen  arc  "  happy  families  I"  There  are  also  irfthe 
town  fifty  young  ladies  who  are  opposed  to  marriage,  forty-eight 
of  whom  would  marry  under  "  favorable  circumstances,"  notwith- 
standing their  opposition !    It  further  asserts  that  there  is  one 

honett  lawyer  ill  the  place!  Three  American  ladies,  Mrs.  Kyle 

and  two  daughters,  were  lately  robbed  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
heights  of  Camaldeli,  in  Italy,  by  four  Neapolitan  brigands.  The 
robbers  demanded  and  obtained  all  they  had,  which  was  only  two 
piasters.  Says  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Independent,  we  late- 
ly inquired  of  the  son  of  an  American  missionary,  just  arrived 
from  Constantinople,  "  If  Russia  should  take  Constantinople,  how 
long  could  your  father  remain  there  at  his  work  *''  "  Not  a  day," 
was  the  instant  reply — an  answer  thought,  by  those  who  know,  to 
be  a  true  exponent  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  Russia  and  Tur- 
key toward  the  missionary  work.  Rev.  J.  S.  Hayes,  of  New 

Orleans,  and  General  Charles  W.  Clifton,  of  Point  Coupee,  arc 

among  the  victims  of  yellow  fever.  Mr.  Jacob  Courson,  of 

Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  whilst  binding  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  took  up  a 
rattlesnake  and  bound  it  so  tight  that  it  could  not  escape.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  till  his  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he 
then  killed  it. 

The  Minis  Rifle. — M.  Minis,  of  bullet  celebrity,  has  just  lost 
his  patent  case,  before  the  imperial  tribunal  of  Paris.  He  sold 
his  patent  for  France  four  years  ago  to  a  M.  Moreeaux.  Last 
year  M.  Marcs  offered  to  the  minister  of  war  an  improvement  on 
the  Minie  bullet ;  M.  Moreeaux,  hearing  of  this,  rued  him  for 
infringement.  The  advocate  of  M.  Mares  pleaded  that  Minie,  be- 
longing to  the  army,  and  holding  a  commission  from  the  govern- 
ment to  make  improvements  in  instruments  of  war,  could  not 
take  out  a  patent  for  any  improvement  so  made.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  patent  was  null,  and  that  anyone  may  manufacture 
or  improve  upon  it. 

The  Congreve  Rocket. — This  missile  was  the  first  step  in  an 
invention  by  which  the  flight  of  such  projectiles  is  considerably 
extended,  and  a  size  and  power  secured  which,  under  other  prin- 
ciples, prevent  the  rockets  rising  from  the  ground.  They  are 
armed  with  shells  and  case-shot ;  arc  formed  in  metallic  vases,  and 
are  the  invention  of  Colonel  Congreve.  One  of  their  great  ad- 
vantages is,  that  they  can  be  discharged  at  the  largest  sizes  from  a 
small  boat,  as  they  cause  no  recoil. 

 <  m  mm  >  

Brock's  Monument. — The  monument  which  is  in  process  of 
creeiion  on  Quccnstown  Heights,  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock, 
has  risen  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  work- 
men are  now  busy  upon  the  Corinthian  shaft,  and  probably  this 
will  be  fiuished  next  summer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  to  be 
placed  a  colossal  statue  of  General  Broek,  seventeen  feet  in  height. 

Nice  Calculation. — A  modern  philosopher,  taking  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  at  .seventeen  miles  a  second,  says  that 
if  you  take  off  your  hat  in  the  street  to  bow  to  a  friend,  you  go 
seventeen  mills  bareheaded,  without  taking  cold  ! 


tDaostbe  <£at!jcrinas.  • 

Dr.  Pond,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  has  invented  a  pill-making  machine, 
which  will  manufacture  any  quantity  of  those  articles  in  a  day. 

The  tolls  on  the  Suspension  Bridge,  over  the  Niagara,  have 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Portland,  for  one  year  for  £1503. 

The  trotting  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Congress  Hall, 
Saratoga,  worth  $4  or  $5000,  died  a  short  time  ago. 

Miss  Vaudenhoff  has  written  a  play,  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
in  New  York  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Vandcnhoff. 

In  Galesburg,  Mich.,  a  rowdy,  who  grossly  insulted  some  ladies, 
was  recently  tarred  and  feathered,  and  then  rode  on  a  rail. 

The  total  population  of  Chicago,  as  bv  the  census  just  taken 
and  complete,  is  80,028.    In  1850  it  was  28,620. 

Miss  Glyn,  the  actress,  a  relative,  wc  believe,  of  Charles  Kem- 
ble's,  was  married,  recently,  in  England  to  Edward  S.  Dallas,  the 
author. 

Madame  Santa  Anna  is  a  brilliant  woman,  of  French  descent, 
and  engaging  manners,  well  educated,  and  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  recently  been  so  ungallant  as  to 
refuse  to  allow  several  American  merchants  and  their  wives  to 
land  upon  their  territory. 

The  New  York  Herald  discovers  a  secret  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  and  St.  Domingo,  excluding  the  United 
States  from  a  commercial  foothold  in  the  island. 

A  Mr.  Pease,  of  Limerick,  Me.,  was  recently  swindled  out  of 
$1200  by  some  gipsies,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  sum  of  $4000 
in  gold  was  buried  somewhere  on  his  farm. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwcll,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  appointed  State  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  place  of  Rev.  Barnas  Soars,  D.  D.,  the  newly  elect- 
ed President  of  Brown  University. 

A  few  days  since  the  citizens  of  Provincetown  held  a  meeting, 
and  chose  a  committee  of  five  persons  to  proceed  to  the  West, 
with  full  jiowers  to  contract  for  flour  sufficient  to  supply  the  fami- 
lies in  town. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  the  stem  of  the  plantain.  A  good  paper  for  printing 
upon,  and  a  very  superior  kind  as  a  wrapping  paper,  it  is  said, 
may  be  made  from  this  weed. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  Dumaresque,  of  ship  Ro- 
mance of  tin:  Seas,  were  recently  upset  in  a  boat  on  the  Kennebec, 
near  Swan  Island,  and  drowned,  with  Miss  Richards,  of  Gardiner, 
Me.    Mrs.  and  Miss  Dumaresque  resided  in  Roxbury. 

The  great  "  crib,"  as  it  is  called,  for  the  draw  of  the  new  bridge 
to  rest  on,  in  the  river  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  is  500  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  and  requires  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  build  it,  and 
1G,000  yards  of  rock  to  fill  it.    The  estimated  cost  is  $75,000. 

An  Eastern  paper  announces,  as  a  matter  of  news,  that  it  has 
"been  informed  by  a  most  reliable  correspondent  that  there  is  at 
present  residing  somewhere  in  California  an  editor  who  has  actu- 
ally killed  but  one  man  for  a  year,  and  has  been  shot  at  but  six 
times  during  that  period." 

A  regular  line  of  stage  coaches  is  about  to  be  established  be- 
tween Independence,  Mo.,  and  the  Mormon  city  of  the  Salt  Lake. 
A  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  has  been  made  with  Mr.  W.  W. 
Magraw,  who  has  already  purchased  coaches  and  wagons  for  the 
line,  six  of  which  have  arrived  at  St.  Louis. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  a  New  York  mechanic  named 
Rcade,  who  is  the  inventor  of  a  compact  and  simple  style  of  steam 
engine,  has  gone  to  Paris,  and  has  just  finished  putting  up  three 
of  his  engines,  and  is  said  to  have  already  received  French  orders 
for  more  engines  than  he  can  make  in  months. 

Captain  Hughes,  of  the  schooner  D.  B.  Warner,  on  the  passage 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  about  twenty-three  fathoms 
water,  forty  miles  northeast  of  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  in  hauling  up 
the  deep  sea  lead,  found  attached  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  gold  ring 
set  with  red  stone,  which  he  now  has  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Hiriart,  the  warden,  and  Mr.  Booth,  assistant  warden  of  the 
state  prison  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  had  a  tight  in  the  street,  fired 
four  or  live  pistol  shots  at  each  other,  then  struck  each  other  over 
the  head  with  the  pistols,  clinched  and  fell  down,  and  all  without 
mortal  wounds ;  and  the  advocate  hopes  the  matter  will  be  amica- 
bly arranged  ! 

Mrs.  Evans,  of  Franklin  Square,  Baltimore,  after  washing  an 
infant  ten  months  old  in  a  tub  of  water,  laid  it  on  the  floor  while 
she  left  the  room.  Meantime  a  larger  child  put  the  infant  back  in 
the  tub,  and  attempted  to  resume  the  washing  of  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  poor  baby's  head  was  kept  under  water  so  long  that 
when  the  mother  returned  she  found  it  dead. 

A  bar  keeper  in  Rutland  complains  that  the  authorities  have  put 
back  the  temperance  cause  years  by  prosecuting  him.  He  says 
that  the  people  were  becoming  so  well  trained  that  they  took 
liquors  from  him  which  were  two-thirds  water,  and  if  he  had  been 
let  alune  he  would  have  got  them  so  that  they  would  have  drank 
clear  water  within  six  months. 

The  Wesleyans  in  Ireland  have  lately  been  inaugurating  a  new 
scheme  for  home  missions,  viz.,  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure 
preaching  for  every  hamlet  in  the  country.  One  gentleman  is  said 
to  be  giving  SI  70,000  annually,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of 
church  sittings  or  church  edifices  for  the  masses  of  London. 
Another  gives  S25,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  American  lady  direct  from  St.  Petersburg  (Mrs.  Bodisco), 
states  that  there  was  no  financial  or  commercial  distress  in  Russia, 
that  money  is  abundant,  and  business  as  brisk  as  ever.  No  fears 
were  entertained  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  A  large  reserved 
force  was  awaiting  orders  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  recruits  or  supplies  of  provisions  and  money. 

According  to  the  Russian  admiral's  account  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sweaborg,  the  allies  appear  to  have  done  but  little  damage, 
besides  the  burning  of  the  public  stores.  He  says  no  damage 
whatever  has  been  done  to  the  fortifications  or  guns,  and  closes 
his  despatch  of  the  evening  of  the  12th  ult.  thus:  "  The  enemy 
remain  at  their  old  anchorage,  and  do  not  renew  the  attack." 

In  the  vault  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
California  Streets,  San  Francisco,  formerly  occupied  by  Adams  & 
Co.,  an  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  bogus  gold  dust  was  re- 
cently found,  including  acid  and  other  chemicals,  anil  an  iron 
mill  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  particles  of  base  metals 
the  peculiar  sham  of  flake  gold.  This  mill  had  the  remains  of 
the  last  grist  in  it. 

There  is  a  religious  sect  in  Russia,  called  the  Beypoportt  bine, 
who  dislike  the  national  bishops  and  priests  so  much  that,  when 
any  one  of  them  enters  their  houses,  they  hasten,  as  soon  as  they 
leave,  to  wash  the  scats  and  the  walls.  They  believe  that  the 
church  is  in  a  state  of  decline  and  upostaev,  and  that  legitimate 
priests  are  impossible  at  the  present  day.  They  await  the  Lord's 
coming  for  the  reorganization  of  the  church. 


-foreign  Jtcms. 


Omar  Pasha  has  been  decorated  with  the  British  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

M.  Louis  Battisier,  the  vice  consul  of  France  at  Suez,  has  just 
sent  to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  a  papyrus  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  1 8th  book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  shoe-blacks  of  London  are  divided  into  brigades,  and  are 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  thoroughfares.  It  is  stated  that  these  "  brigades  " 
earn  from  £1500  to  £2000  a  year. 

One  of  those  ingenious  spirits  who  delight  in  statistics  has  found 
out  that  there  arc  at  present  living  in  Paris  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  scribbling  confraternity  calling  themselves  "  histo- 
rians." 

In  the  Green  Vault  at  Dresden  there  is  a  pair  of  ruby  car-rings, 
which  have  been  valued  at  24,000  thalers,  though  at  present  they 
would  probably  bring  a  much  higher  price,  owing  to  these  gems 
being  greatly  in  fashion.  The  above  sum  would  be  about  18,000 
of  our  dollars. 

One  of  the  curious  sights  to  a  stranger  in  Florence  may  be  seen 
at  the  market-houses.  An  ox  is  slaughtered,  hung  up  entire  in 
the  stall,  head,  hoofs  and  tail  complete,  and  exposed  in  the  morn- 
ing for  sale,  when  it  is  separated  into  joints,  steaks  or  roasting 
pieces,  as  customers  may  demand. 

After  three  months'  incessant  labor,  the  Russians  have  replaced 
the  great  bell  in  the  tower  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Kremlin,  which, 
our  readers,  perhaps,  recollect,  on  being  tolled  for  the  late  czar, 
fell  and  broke  through  no  less  than  three  separate  stories  of  vaults, 
killing  five  persons  on  the  spot.  The  bell  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  weighing  no  less  than  80,000  pounds. 

The  good  results  of  vaccination  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  British  army,  where  all  recruits  are  vaccinated,  of  11,000 
deaths  in  twenty  years,  only  six  were  of  small  pox.  In  Marseilles, 
in  1828,  of  30,000"  vaccinated,  only  twenty  died  of  varioloid,  while 
of  8000  Unprotected,  4000  took  the  small  pox,  and  1000  died  ;  out 
of  2000  inoculated  for  small  pox,  twenty  took  the  disease  a  second 
time,  anil  four  died. 

 ■  4        m~  t  
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....  Truth  is  violated  by  falsehood,  and  it  may  be  equally  out- 
raged by  silence. — Ainmian. 

....  Misfortune  makes  of  certain  souls  a  vast  desert  through 
which  rings  the  voice  of  God. — Balzac. 

....  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is,  because 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making 
cages. — Sirift. 

....  He  that  lives  in  perpetual  suspicion,  lives  the  life  of  a  sen- 
tinel— of  a  sentinel  never  relieved,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  out 
for  and  expect  an  enemy,  which  is  an  evil  not  very  far  short  of 
perishing  by  him. —  Young. 

....  The  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the  conduct  of  Jael  :  it 
brings  butter  in  a  lordly  dish  ;  it  bids  high  for  the  soul.  But  when 
it  has  fascinated  and  lulled  the  victim,  the  nail  and  the  hammer 
are  behind. — Cecil. 

....  There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  have  been  ashamed 
not  to  have  been  imposed  on.  There  is  a  confidence  necessary  to 
human  intercourse,  and  without  which,  men  are  more  injured  by 
their  suspicions  than  they  could  be  by  the  perfidy  of  others. — Burke. 

....  Accustom  your  children  to  a  strict  attention  to  truth,  even 
in  the  most  minute  particulars.  If  a  thing  happened  at  one  win- 
dow, and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another, 
do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them.  You  do  not  know 
where  deviations  from  truth  will  end. — Johnson. 

....  The  two  most  precious  things  on  this  side  the  grave  are 
our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
most  contemptible  whisper  may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  tho 
weakest  weapon  of  the  other.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  be 
more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  name  than  to  possess  it ;  and  this 
will  teach  him  so  to  live,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die. — Cotton. 

....  I  am  well  convinced  that  this  life  is  not  the  land  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  labor  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy  is  granted  to  us 
but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion  ;  that  the  management  of 
our  own  fate  is  by  no  means  required  of  us,  but  only  self-culture. 
I  trouble  myself,  therefore,  not  at  all  concerning  the  things  that 
are  without.    I  endeavor  not  to  appear,  but  to  6e. — J.  G.  Fichu. 


Joker's  Cttbgct. 


It  is  said  that  a  lady,  bathing  at  Coney  Island,  was  carried  away 

by  several  under-toes ! 

"  Bill,"  said  Bob,  "  why  is  that  tree  called  a  weeping  willow  1" 
"  'Cause  one  of  the  sneaking,  plaguy  things  grew  near  our  school- 
house,  and  supplied  master  with  switches." 

A  person  out  West  is  offering  for  sale  grass  seed  gathered  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  A  religious  cotcmporary  fears  that  the  path 
must  be  sadly  overgrown  with  grass,  as  it  is  so  little  travelled 
now-a-days. 

The  Waterbury  Democrat  knows  a  man  who,  on  going  out  of  a 
house,  stumbled  over  a  dog  in  the  entry,  fell  and  broke  his  nose ! 
He  attempted  to  kick  the  dog,  but  missed  him,  kicked  over  a  hat- 
stand,  put  his  auklu  out  of  joint,  and  was  laid  up  three  months. 

Anybody  who  supposes  that  locking  a  girl  in  a  back  room  will 
prevent  her  from  knowing  what  love  means,  might  as  well  under- 
take to  keep  strawberries  from  blushing  in  June,  by  whispering  in 
their  cars  about  the  snow  we  had  last  winter. 

A  witty  lawyer  once  jocosely  asked  a  boarding  house  keeper  the 
following  question  :  "  If  a  man  gives  you  five  hundred  dollars  to 
keep  for  him,  and  dies,  what  are  you  to  do  f  Do  you  pray  for 
him  f"    "  No,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  1  pray  for  another  like  him. 

Lately,  at  a  masquerade  ball  in  New  York,  when  the  party  sat 
down  to  supper,  and  the  masks  were  removed,  "  several  gentlemen 
found  they  had  hcen  flirting  with  their  sisters,  making  love  to  their 
mothers,  and,  fur  once,  playing  the  agreeable  to  their  own  wives." 

A  preacher  once  broke  off  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  said 
to  his  bearers  :  "  My  dear  friends,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  halt 
through  with  my  services  ;  but,  seeing  your  impatience,  I  will  say 
that  the  remaining  half  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  as  long  as  that 
you  have  heard." 

A  sick  man  was  telling  his  symptoms — which  appeared  to  him- 
self, of  course,  dreadful — to  a  medical  friend,  who,  at  each  new 
item  of  tho  disorder,  exclaimed:  "  (.harming  I  Delightful! 
Pray  go  on  I"  and,  when  he  had  finished,  said,  with  the  utmost 
pleasure :  "  Do  vou  know,  my  deer  sir,  you  have  got  a  complaiut 
which  has  been  tor  some  time  supposed  to  be  extinct  V 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. —  One  page,  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bein^  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Auother  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months;  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

(E7="  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  rents  per  line ,in  all 
eases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M-  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ItOBEKT  S.  DAVIS  &  Co. 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

No.  118  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

HAA'E  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  SCHOOL,  and 
CLASSICAL  BOOKS,  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 
Paper,  and  Bunk  Account  Books,  together  with  a  variety 
of  School  Stationeet,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  low  prices. 

They  publish  the  following  valuable  School  Books : 
GKEENLEAF'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETIC,  [in  3  books  ] 
G  KEEN  LEAF'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA ,  Ten  th  edition. 
PARKER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 
MAG  L  ATH LI N 'S  NATION  ALSPE  A KE II,  Twelfth  edition. 
FISK'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  AND  EXERCISES.  2  vols. 
LEVERETT'S  CiESAR.  AND  EOLSOM'S  CICERO,  etc. 
oct6 

FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEONS. 

THS  VEKV  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

B  E  S I  >  E  ( '  T  F  U  L  L  Y  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeons,  constantly  ou  exhibition  at  their 
Warerooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like Theaction  ispromptand  reliable,  enabling  the  pcr- 
ormer  to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  greatexpression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  overall 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  $45  to  $150. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  $200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf      sept  29 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble.  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allay  rather 
Leaf  Flower  aii'l  Fruit  )  *nan  induce  the  nervous  exeite- 
o{  \he  Cocoa,  with  a    Inent  attendant  upon  the  use  of 

pod  opened.  tea  ^ C.    ^  "fT 

mended  by  Drs.  Warren.  Jack- 
son, Hay  ward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells,  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Bruudige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudley,  Cincinnati. 

oct6   tf    WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., Dorchester, Mass. 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  ) 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  20th  June.  1855.  J 

CAUTION  !— LOTTERY  FRAUDS  ! 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  arc  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution ,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  u  F. 
X.  Drenan,  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land." All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subjeet  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8         5t  F.  X.  BRENAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSF. 

A   DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II    BUTLER  LAING 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS,  Publisher,  Philadzlphla. 
aug  25  3in 

JCNES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  Be  CO., 

No.  22S  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS-,  BOSTON, 

tMPORTEKS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jcw- 
Jelry,  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  che  Trade,  and  at 
'  retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  c u  riosi tics .  A Iso ,  a  grea  t  vari c ty 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  t8 

Hf-XiEUAN,  CLARK  <t-  CO.— Late  UU3IITON, 
CLARK  Sc  Co  — GENUINE  COD  LIVER  OIL  —The 
great  success  attending  the  use  of  this  valuable  remedy  in 
Consumption  having  induced  all  kinds  of  imitations,  pur- 
chasers are  cautioned  to  notice  that  the  signature,  II  Lt  i  K- 
MAN,  CLARK  fc  Co.  in  full,  is  over  the  cork  of  each  bot- 
tle, without  which  it  is  not  genuine 

II EG  EM  AN,  CLARK  &  Co., 
Sole  successors  to  Risnrox.  Olirk  &  Co  , 
Nos.  1G5,  273.  511  and  750  Broadwav. 
Wholesale  Depot.  No.  105  Broadwav.       It       oct  6 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent 'by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 
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AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dyer's  Healing  Embrocation.  It  eur«3 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas,  etc. 

A.  H.  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyer,  Jr.), 
may  26      lmtf      Soli  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  HaLL'8  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRTNG  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

LAD  I  E  S! 
4~ 

O  o 

\  O 

* 

COTTON 

is  now  a  "  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States. 

KOB'T  LOGAN  &  Co  , 
sept  8  51  Dey  St.,  New  York 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CUEIUIY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
"Y/TANUFACTURE  «  superior  article  of  PI1INTING- 
_1tJL  INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  atteution  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Rkfkuknce— Ballou's  Pictorial. 

aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

<th  1  CA  ''ER  MONTH — a  small  fortune  for  SF1.  A 
tjp  X»J"  *  chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  in  or  out 
of  business;  no  capital  neetled.  and  but  little  expense  in- 
curred. It  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  -but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
5F150  to  $200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency ;  it  is  something  entirely  new,  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  #1.  postpaid,  addressed  to 
sept  8         3t        E.  S.  SHIPLEY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated. and  adviceofTercd.upon  any 
subjeet  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
•tamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Tkrms.  etc.,  will  be 
sent  bv  addressing  Pnor.  LISTER,  26  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON, MASS.    All  letter.*  strictly  confidential.  apr28 


NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OK  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
Wo  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor 
mation  given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid 

I?OR  SALE,  several  dozen  of  Da.  WILSON'S  PER. 
.  EECTED  DYSKNTEKY  POWDfcRS.  Apply 
to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON.  Norwich.  Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER, 
No.  154  Washington  Street,  Boston,  or  to  any  respectable 
druggist. 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TITE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Doll  a  it  Monthly  is  printed  ■with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  hcen  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
EIGGHAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiceU  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
— Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  >ear,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballon  gives  us  in  his  Dolar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
clo6ely  printed  pa<res,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions.—  Boston  Ti?nes. 

AVhilc  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  he 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  —Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Full  nf  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  attorded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. —  Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amount  of  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fire>ide  companion .  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. —  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  fiom  this  extensive  publishing  houce,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  tilled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 

LITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sumed his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN, 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St  ,  New  York. 
[CT**  LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

Asthma. — This  most  dishearteniug  complaint  has  been 
cured  in  many  instances,  by  the  use  of  Wis  tar's  Balsam 
of  Wild  Cherry.  Surely  anything  that  will  aflord  relief 
from  this  painful  disease  will  be  hailed  as  a  real  blessing. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over 
five  years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  in- 
stant relief  to  his  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy 
they  are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIAKRHCEA, 

AND    OTHER    BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fiil  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  do/.en  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
Of  $1,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  .1  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich.  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  TOTTER,  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  aug  25 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA  :  or,  Notes  op 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
tho  charm  of  a  romance. 

Any  person  enclosing  the  prict  >f  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  £0  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mabs. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  #1.  Address  your  orders  to  u  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 

JnJy  7  tf 

A BALM  for  every  Wound.    DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts.  Bruites,  etc. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  * 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  line 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  tjpe.  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  ol  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THS  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WGELD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 

the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentkman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou  Esq.,  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  (Juiney  {Mass.}  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  tine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure?  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. — Lady  subscribes  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Svb~ 
scriber's  letter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  iu  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ingund  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  (Mass)  Hock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Hepubli- 
can,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica  {N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
S3  a  year. — Mississippi  Republican. 

It  has  been  from  its  commencement,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  in  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  (N.  Y)  Wh»g. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Home  Gazette,  Philadihdsia. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Democrat,  Freehold,  iV.  J. 

A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  thanthe  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  Irasburg,  Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  area  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Dady  Times. 

*##  Oue  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  £4  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  on* 
year,  fl?3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $?T0  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

0^7"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

Dy  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
itx  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  tue  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  tho  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  tho  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  ths 
Mammoth  Sizs,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  nro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  cireuhv 
tion  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial.1' 

TERMS ; — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     11    7  00 

10       u  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receivo  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  The  Flag  or  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{ 
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NEW  MASONIC  HALL, 

CHESTNUT  ST.,  PIIILA.. 

Wo  present  our  readers 
below,  with  a  drawing 
from  the  peneil  of  one  of 
our  favorite  artists,  Mr. 
Chapin,  of  New  York, 
representing  the  new  and 
magnificent  hall  recently 
erected  in  the  city  of 
brotherly  love,  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  dedicated  with 
becoming  ceremonies  by 
that  body  on  the  2Gth  of 
September.  This  splendid 
structure,  which  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the 
fraternity,  is  an  ornami  tit 
to  the  Quaker  city,  and 
will  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  its  citizens,  and 
to  all  who  visit  her  from 
abroad.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  hall,  which 
was  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  now  and 
more  commodious  build- 
ing, and  is  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  In- 
dependence Hall,  the  Cus- 
tom House,  etc.,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fashionable  thor- 
oughfare of  Philadelphia. 
The  design  and  plans 
were  drawn  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  ar- 
chitect, and  the  exterior 
presents  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic  order  of 
architecture.  The  whole 
front  is  of  brown  stone, 
most  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented,  as  a 
glance  at  our  engraving 
will  show.  The  size  of 
the  lot  on  Chestnut  Street 
is  101  feet  seven  inches, 
by  178  feet  in  depth  to 
Lodge  Alley,  and  the 
building  occupies  the  en- 
tire site,  except  about 
eight  feet  of  the  depth. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted 
to  stores,  of  which  there 
are  four,  extending  the 
entire  depth  to  Lodge 
Alloy.  The  entrance  to 
the  Lodge  rooms  on  the 
second  and  third  floor  is 
by  the  wide  doorway  in 
the  centre.  The  height 
of  the  finials  on  either 
side  of  the  turret  in  the 
centre,  is  112  feet  above 
the  pavement.  The  front 
of  the  first  story  on  Lodge 
Alley  is  formed  of  cast 
iron  box  pilastrcs,  into 
which  the  shutters  fold, 
and  above,  the  wall  is  of 
pressed  brick,  and  is  thir- 
teen inches  thick ;  double 
cellars  are  under  the  en- 
tire building.  The  beau- 
tiful brown  stone  front 
rests  upon  granite  pillars 
below  the  pavement.  The 
second  story  contains  the 
following  rooms  : — 1 .  A 
magnificent  ar  d  elabo- 
rately ornamented  Grand 
Lodge  Room  in  the  Cioth- 
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ic  style,  78  by  42  feet  in 
dimension,  with  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end  over  the 
Ante-Rooms  and  Tiler's 
room,  and  increasing  tbe 
length  to  nearly  100  feet. 
In  connection  with  tins 
room,  at  the  western  end, 
there  are  three  ante-rooms 
of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, viz.,  one  of  32  feet 
by  1 1  feet,  and  two  of  1 1 
feet  by  8  feet  each.  2. 
Blue  Lodge  room,  30  feet 
by  !>G  feet,  with  three  con- 
necting rooms,  viz.,  one  of 
1 4  feet  hv  1 1  feet,  and  two 
of  1 1  feet  by  8  feet  each. 
3.  Banqueting  rooms,  "6 
feet  8  inches  long  by  3.1 
feet  in  width.  4.  Tiler's 
room,  72  feet  long  by  10 
feet  wide.  5.  Conversa- 
tion hall,  42  feet  by  25 
feet  in  dimensions.  6. 
Grand  Master's  room,  21 
feet  bySl  feet.  7.  Grand 
Secretary's  room,  21  feet 
by  3  Meet.  8.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  build- 
ing, over  the  easternmost 
store,  is  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  the  Tiler. 
To  this  there  is  an  en- 
trance from  the  main  cen- 
tre passage-way  by  the 
side  of  the  Banqueting 
room.  The  portion  of  the 
structure  appropriated  to 
the  Tiler  contains  a  par- 
lor, kitchen,  dining-room, 
six  bed-rooms,  a  bath- 
room, etc.  Over  a  portion 
of  the  second  story  rooms 
there  is  a  half,  or  entresol 
story,  which  contains  four 
committee  rooms  and  a 
regalia  room.  The  third 
story  contains  the  follow- 
ing apartments  : — 1 .  A 
Chapter  room,  30  feet 
wide  by  78  long,  having 
four  connecting  rooms,  2 1 
by  12  feet,  30  feet  by  10, 
20  feet  by  1 1,  and  a  closet 
11  by  10  feet.  2.  An  oval 
Encampment  room,  43 
feet  by  31  feet;  this  apart- 
ment also  has  four  con- 
necting-rooms, besidus 
the  ante  rooms,  which  will 
be  33  feet  long  by  7  feet 
wide.  3.  A  regalia  room, 
58  feet  by  12.  4.  A  Ti- 
ler's room,  21  feet  by  31 
feet,  and  an  apartmcDt  20 
feet  by  12.  In  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  ex- 
lending  east  and  west 
about  ninety  feet  over  the 
stores,  there  is  an  area  for 
the  purpose  of  affording 
light  and  air;  this  area 
divides  the  building  into 
two  parts(overthe  stores). 
The  Tiler's  room  con- 
nects the  two  branches. 
The  ceilings  of  the  stores 
are  16  feet  in  height; 
those  in  the  second  story 
are  30  feet  in  the  front 
bunding,  eud  in  the  back 
are  22  feet ;  the  third  story 
ceilings  are  2'J  feet  high. 
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[Written  for  Bnllnu's  Pictorial.] 

 OK.  

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE   CP  OUR  DAY. 

BT  AUGUSTINE  J.  B.  DI  OAS.V'E. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XVI 1 1.— [continued.] 
"  So  yon  let  the  l>ird  escape  when  it  was  so  nearly  enged,  and 
the  fiend  only  knows  if  you  can  tune  its  pretty  wings  again,"  was 
Don  Rirardo's  salutation  to  Falcone  when  they  met. 

"  Little  fear  have  I  that  either  will  escape,  Don  Rieardo.  The 
route  they  travel  is  filled  with  the  troops  of  Paredes,  and  they 
hare  lost  tin  guidance  of  the  treacheroui  priest,  whose  wind  I 
nearly  Stopped  for  him." 

"  A  had  business  that,  Falcone.  Paretics  will  never  dare  to 
Uphold  such  assaults  against  the  sons  of  holy  church,  particularly 
as  her  well  filled  coffers  arc  to  he  tapped  very  soon,  to  support 
the  war.  You  had  better  get  out  of  had  odor,  my  friend,  in  that 
quarter." 

"  The  priest  is  a  traitor,  as  Paredes  well  know3." 

"  True,  my  friend,  but  he  is  likewise  a  priest.  Had  you  shot 
the  Bettor  I  lusenbury,  your  fortune  would  have  hecn  made — hut 
a  padre  ! — it  was  a  hlunder,  my  dear  Falcone." 

"  What's  to  he  done  1" 

"  Wash  your  hands  of  it,  and  lot  the  government  settle  with 
the  church.  And  as  you  think  that  our  friends,  tho  Americans, 
will  certainly  he  captured — " 

"  Not  a  douht  of  it." 

*'  Then  make  your  peace  concerning  the  padre,  and  ohtain  au- 
thority from  the  general  to  dispose  of  the  other  traitors  as  may  ho 
deemed  advisahlc." 

"  That  I  have  already." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  Gabriel — go  to  sleep,  and  to  morrow  wc 
will  talk  further  upon  the  subject." 

But  the  morrow  did  not  realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
Gabriel  Falcone  concerning  the  capture  of  the  fugitive  Americans. 
On  the  contrary,  the  morrow  and  another,  and  a  third  day  passed, 
and  yet  no  news  from  Puehla  or  any  of  the  military  stations  re- 
lated to  the  interception  of  foreigners  without  passports.  Had 
Dusenbury  and  Teresa  sunk  into  the  earth  or  vanished  into  Un- 
substantial air,  all  traces  of  them  could  not  have  hecn  more  sud- 
denly lost.  A  week  passed  on  and  naught  farther  was  reveal- 
ed. Gabriel  Falcone  raved,  and  Don  Kieardo  twirled  his  gray 
moustache. 

"I'll  scour  the  country  for  twenty  leagues  around,"  threatened 
Falcone. 

"  Wait  a  while,  Gabriel!  Be  not  precipitate  !  Padre  Hcrrata 
is  in  the  hospital,  recovering  from  his  wound,  so  you  are  safe  out 
of  that  difficulty." 

"  Do  you  think  they  arc  concealed  V 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it," 

"  Between  here  and  Puehla  !" 

"  That  is  my  opinion." 

"  Don  Kieardo — 1  do  not  liko  to  flatter  you  to  your  face — but 
you  are — " 

"  Speak  out,  Gabriel." 

"  You  are  an  enigma.  But  you  arc  my  friend,  though  I  once 
doubted  you." 

"  Ila!  ha!"  laughed  Don  Rieardo,  as  he  found  himself  alone. 
"  An  enigma — and  Ids  friend.  And  so  I  was  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  friend.  Ila  !  ha  !  It  will  he  a  nice  match — a  rare  union 
indeed,  when  brother  and  sister  wed  !  And  I  shall  be  god  father 
to  the  Brat  child !    Ah,  my  dear  Gabriel,  an  enigma,  indeed  !" 


CHAPTER  XIX'. 


SANTA  ANNA. 


In  the  meantime  the  aspect  of  Mexican  affairs  grew  more  war 
like  day  by  day.  General  Paredes,  elevated  to  the  station  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  aspirations,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  any  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  United  States  government,  and  determined  to 
sustain  the  belligerent  attitude  which  Mexico  had  assumed  at  the 
outset,  even  under  the  presidency  of  Herrara.  It  is  true  that 
many  minds,  the  sagest  of  the  nation,  were  in  favor  of  opening 
every  honorable  channel  for  peaceful  negotiations  to  be  resumed 
between  tho  two  republics,  but  the  voice  of  dispassionate  reason 
was  unheard  amid  the  tumult  of  ambitious  counsel,  and  the  few 
who  hazarded  their  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  strife, 
aud  sought  to  blend  prudence  with  the  courage  that  was  lauded 
on  all  sides,  were  stigmatized  as  timorous  or  untrue  to  their  na- 
tive land.  It  was  one  of  those  crises  in  the  political  affairs  of  a 
uation,  when  contending  factions  unite  for  their  selfish  purposes 
on  a  popular  line  of  aetiou,  and  push  it  to  the  extreme,  in  order 
to  display  their  own  present  zeal,  without  reference  to  future  con- 
sequences. In  Mexico,  whose  disrupted  system  had  long  been 
tlio  prey  of  military  and  civil  leaders,  intent  on  their  own  ag- 
grandizement, and  bringing  their  personal  feuds  into  action  upon 
the  field  of  national  politics,  there  was  at  this  time  apparent  union 
of  parties  so  far  as  regarded  the  one  great  qncstion  of  a  patriot- 
ic defence  of  the  soil  against  invasion.  In  the  councils  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  at  the  quarters  of  detached  sections  of 
the  army,  ali  who  were  or  aspired  to  be  leaders  of  tho  masses 


united  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  the  ditty  and  necessity  of  or- 
ganization in  the  country's  behalf.  Differences  of  party  must  he 
forgotten,  individual  jealousies  ignored,  personal  quarrels  waived 
— until  the  insolent  Americans  were  driven  back  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  Mexico,  and  tho  severed  portions  of  the  repub- 
lic re-united  to  the  natural  trunk.  War,  till  Texas  should  he 
conquered  and  re-incorporated,  was  the  controlling  idea  of  those 
who  sought,  not  ouly  to  keep  pace  with,  but  to  outrun  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  feeling,  in  spite  of 
some  opposition,  was  rife  in  the  United  States. 

Months  had  elapsed  since  the  first  blood  of  tho  opposing  na- 
tions had  stained  tho  waters  of  the  llio  Grande  del  Norte,  and 
hitherto  the  success  of  the  invader  had  been  signal.  Taylor,  tho 
American  general,  had  advanced  from  his  position  on  tho  banks 
of  the  dividing  river,  and  capturing  Matamoras,  Camargo,  and 
several  other  towns  upon  his  march,  dr  feating  some  of  the  host 
troops  of  Mexico  in  various  engagements,  had  at  length  taken  up 
a  position  which  threatened  the  seaboard  portion  of  the  northern 
provinces  which  his  army  already  partially  overran.  General 
Ampudia,  entrenched  at  Monterey,  the  for.ified  capital  of  New 
Leon,  was  now  prepared  to  dispute  his  further  progress,  but  in 
the  meantime  affairs  at  the  seat  of  government  were  becoming 
more  complicated. 

Paredes  found  himself  opposed  suddenly  by  an  unlooked-for 
rival.  General  Santa  Anna,  the  former  president  of  Mexico,  who 
had  once  been  very  popular,  and  signalized  himself  often  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  suddenly  left  Havana,  whore  he  had 
sojourned  for  some  time,  and,  passing  through  the  blockading 
squadron  of  an  American  commodore,  unexpectedly  appeared 
upon  the  soil  of  his  native  laud.  His  arrival  was  tho  signal  for 
one  of  those  spontaneous  political  changes  to  which  Mexico  is  so 
accustomed.  A  p.viy  imtnodiatoly  rallied  around  the  returned 
ex  president — he  was  declared  tho  man  for  the  limes,  tho  only 
general  capable  of  withstanding  Taylor  ;  and  at  once  measures 
were  taken  for  the  deposition  of  Pnredes  from  his  scut  and  tho 
placing  of  supremo  uuthority  in  tho  hands  of  Santa  Anna. 
Thus  matters  stood  on  the  eve  of  tho  siege  of  Monterey,  and 
thus  it  happened  that  ft  group  of  officers,  assembled  in  the  midst 
of  an  encampment  of  Mexican  soldiers,  on  the  great  road  which 
leads  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  tho  sea-coast,  were  engaged  in  a 
w.irm  discussion  concerning  an  event  which  had  just  transpired. 

These  officers,  of  various  grades  and  ages,  surrounded  the  en- 
trance of  a  large  tent,  or  marquee,  over  which  waved  the  federal 
flag  of  Mexico.  Scattered  in  sight,  at  various  points,  parlies  of 
soldiery,  off  duty,  appeared  occupied,  liko  their  superiors,  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  Indeed,  the  event  that  had  occurred,  though 
one  common  enough  to  their  experience,  had,  at  this  juncture  of 
their  affairs,  more  than  common  interest  attached  to  it.  A  change 
of  government  had  been  decreed  by  tho  army,  and  the  General 
Paredes  was  to  succumb  to  tho  General  Santa  Anna.  The  latter 
had  arrived  among  the  division  of  military  encamped  at  this 
place,  and  was  now  in  tho  tout  over  which  floated  the  republic's 
banner.    Santa  Anna  was  once  more  Dictator  of  Mexico. 

"  But  who  is  this  Montognone.  who  has  returned  with  the  gen- 
eral 1"  inquired  one  of  the  officers,  a  splendid  looking  colonel, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  chivalrous  lanceros. 

"  Say,  rather,  Colouel  Aldrade,  that  this  Montognone  brought 
our  general  to  his  country,  and  rumor  will  bear  you  out,"  rejoin- 
ed an  artillery-officer,  standing  near. 

"  But  who  is  Montognone  ?  Since  you  know  that  to  him  wc 
owe  the  general's  return,  pray  enlighten  us  further,  Colonel 
Obando." 

"  Faith,  my  knowledge  ends  with  Madame  Rumor's  gossip, 
and  that  only  vouches  for  Moutognono's  enormous  wealth  and  his 
great  interest  with  Santa  Anna." 

"  And  he  is  now  with  the  general — i»  he  not,  Obando?" 
"  In  close  counsel  with  his  excellency.  And  yonder  in  waiting 
for  tho  same  honor  are  a  dozen  generals  of  renown.  It  is  mar- 
vellous, truly,  Aldrade,  that  this  stranger,  whoever  ho  be,  should 
engross  our  commander-in-chief  to  the  exclusion  of  Lomhardini, 
Pachcco,  Mieheltorena,  Andrade  and  Minon,  ali  of  wliom  I  sec 
waiting  patiently  as  wo  poor  subalterns." 

Colonel  Aldrade  might  have  replied  to  his  fellow-officer's  com- 
plaint, but  the  drapery  at  the  entrance  of  the  marquee  was  sud- 
denly drawn  aside,  and  Santa  Anna  appeared,  closely  grasping 
the  hand  of  a  majestic-looking  young  man,  who  slightly  preceded 
tho  general  as  the  latter  limped  from  the  tent.  A  Hidden  move- 
ment of  respect  was  visible  among  all  tho  officers,  of  high  or  low 
degree,  who  stood  near,  which  the  commander-in-chief  acknowl- 
edged by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  at  die  same  moment  address- 
ing his  companion. 

"  Colouel  Montognone, — it  is  with  regret  that  I  suffer  you  to 
depart.  But  wc  must  all  haste  to  the  post  of  duty,  which  is  also 
for  us  that  of  danger.  For  me,  tho  task  of  concentre. ting  the 
forces  of  our  country,  of  putting  in  military  shape  these  incongru- 
ous materials  which  constitute  our  defence,  of  restoring  the  lustre 
of  our  tarnished  arms,  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  but  if  tho  fa- 
tality which  unhappily  seems  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this  nation 
does  not  interdict  a  unanimity  of  our  counsels — if  division  and 
distrust  do  not  frustrate  my  hopes  and  annihilate  my  plans,  then 
1  will  make  a  good  report  against  these  vandal  Americans." 
"  Arid  peace  is  still  distant,  alas !"  said  the  young  offices; 
'*  I  fear  so,  Montognone.  But  our  quarrel  is  a  just  one.  Wo 
sustain  tho  most  sacred  of  causes — the  defence  of  our  territory 
and  the  preservation  of  our  nationality  and  rights.  Wo  are  not 
tho  aggressors,  and  our  government  has  never  really  offended  that 
of  t'ne  United  States." 

"  And  vet,  as  we  were  told  on  our  journey,  the  authorities  at 
Washington  expect  you  will  at  once  exert  tho  power  confided  to 
you,  in  making  a  peace." 


"  Could  I  effect  a  peace  honorable  to  Mexico,  no' time  should 
be  lost — not  another  drop  of  blood  be  shed,"  answered  Santa 
Anna.  "  But  that  is  not  what  these  ambitious  Americans  look  for. 
They  believe  that  I  can  he  made  the  tool  of  their  schemes — that 
I  will  overthrow  Paredes  only  to  accept  whatever  terms  they  may 
dictate.  They  are  mistaken.  They  will  find  me  harder  to  deal 
with  than  a  score  of  such  as  Don  Antonio." 

"  O,  mav  God  prosper  your  excellency's  plans,"  cried  the  oth- 
er, with  enthusiasm,  as  ho  kissed  tho  hand  of  Santa  Anna. 
"  Though  I  mourn  that  these  pleasant  provinces  should  be  given 
over  to  the  desolation  of  war,  yet  I  know  there  is  no  alternative. 
But  that  one  commands  who  combats,  not  for  personal  renown, 
but  to  liberate  his  native  land  from  her  invaders,  and  force  by  his 
arms  a  speedy  peace — that  such  af:chicf  is  at  our  head,  must  be 
the  consolation  which  I  share  with  every  patriot  Mexican." 

"  Montognone  !  wc  will  perish  or  vindicate  our  lighis  !  While 
our  ports  arc  blockaded,  our  soil  ravaged — while  a  single  North 
American  in  arms  treads  upon  the  territory  of  this  republic,  I 
banish  every  idea  of  peace.  If  annihilated,  Mexico  shall  bo 
annihilated  with  glory !" 

With  these  words  General  Santa  Anna  warmly  embraced  his 
young  friend,  and  bade  him  farewell.  The  latter  bowed  respect- 
fully as  he  turned  away,  and  sprang  to  the  saddle  of  one  of  the 
general's  horses,  which  a  servant  at  the  moment  led  up  to  tho 
marquee.  Then,  as  the  commander  in-chief  made  a  signal  to  ono 
of  tho  waiting  subalterns  that  he  was  now  prepared  to  receive  his 
general  officers,  tho  stranger  Montognone,  who  had  awakened 
such  curiosity  in  the  groups  around,  rode  quietly  past  them,  and 
touching  his  hat  gracefully,  as  he  recognized  an  acquaintance,  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and  was  soon  far  distant  from  tho  encampment. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FA  1.1.  OF  HONTKRET. 


To  the  parties  who  in  Victoria  awaited  the  result  of  what  was 
daily  expected,  a  battle  at  Monterey  between  the  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  a  despatch  one  morning  verified  the  worst  predictions 
of  tho  old  Don  Manuel  liihcra.  Monterey  had  surrendered  after 
a  determined  resistance  of  three  days,  and  General  Taylor  was, 
as  heretofore,  triumphant.  To  the  inert  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior provinces,  the  news  of  this  defeat  was  overwhelming,  and  a 
sudden  panic  overspread  tho  country,  far  and  near.  General  Pe- 
dro Ampudia  had,  however,  in  consideration  of  his  brave  defence, 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  favorable  terms  of  capitulation, 
being  allowed  to  retire  with  all  his  army,  and  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  relinquishing  only  the  artillery  defences,  and  stipulating 
to  fall  back  to  a  point  specified  by  the  American  general.  An 
armistice  of  eight  weeks  had  likewise  been  granted  by  the  victo- 
rious enemy,  the  acceptance  of  which,  however,  was  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  never  afterwards  retrieved.  And  in 
this  light  was  it  viewed  by  the  testy  administradore,  who,  on  the 
evening  after  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Monterey  had  reached 
them,  was  seated,  with  his  daughter  and  tho  Yankee,  Dusenbury, 
upon  the  balcony  of  their  dwelling  at  Victoria. 

*'  A  trace  I"  muttered  Don  Manuel,  as  he  bit  off  his  cigar  with 
a  vexed  closing  of  his  teeth.  "  What  does  the  fool  Ampudia 
want  of  a  truce  ?  Answer  me,  Scr.or  Americano — does  not  the 
very  moderation  of  your  countrymen,  after  this  signal  victory, 
show  that  they  are  incapable  of  following  up  their  success  V 

"It  does  look  liko  it,  I  must  confess,"  onswered  tho  Yankee, 
who,  in  the  space  of  a  week's  sojourn  at  Victoria,  had  managed 
to  fall  into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  don  to  an  extent  which 
quite  puzzled  the  latter  individual  to  account  for.  "  Not  that 
those  awful  <  fitters  from  the  States  are  ufcared,  for  by  thunder  ! 
I  believe  they'd  follow  old  '  Rough  and  Ready,'  as  they  call  him, 
to  the  very  gates  o'  Jimmy  Squaretoes'  underground  arrange- 
ments— but  I  kind  o'  think  the  gineral  has  calk'lated  putty  sharp 
about  the  chances,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  kin  afford 
to  lay  by,  and  rest  a  spell.    That's  my  'pinion,  Don  Ribcra." 

"  Sonor  Dusenbury,  you  are  a  sensible  man,"  said  Don  Man- 
uel, sententiously,  as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar  from  the  silver  brazier  of 
Coals  which  the  fair  Mexieana  handed  to  him.  "  I  respect  your 
opinion  because  it  is  precisely  my  own.  General  Ampudia  should 
have  marched  away  without  making  any  stipulations  for  the  fu- 
ture, collected  a  greater  force,  roused  the  people,  and  returned 
upon  Monterey,  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  republic." 
"  He's  skeered,  I  reckon,"  said  Dusenbury — "  skcered  orfully." 
"  He's  afraid  of  his  shadow — like  half  our  popinjay  generals," 
muttered  the  old  man.  "  But  it's  no  use  talking  about  this 
doomed  nntion.    Monterey  is  but  the  beginning  of  its  troubles." 

"  0,  dear  father!  why  are  you  so  fearful  of  our  poor  Mexico  V 
cried  his  beautiful  daughter,  appioaching  Don  Manuel,  and  plac- 
ing one  white  hand  caressingly  upon  his  snowy  head.  "  Is  she 
not  unfortunate — is  she  not  also  brave  and  noble  1" 

"  She  is  all  that  you  say,  child — but  her  base  children  arc  her 
worst  enemies." 

"  Ah,  father  !  what  a  general  you  would  have  been  1"  laughed 
Mexieana. 

Dusenbury  contented  himself  with  smoking  his  cigar,  and  re., 
plving,  when  lie  found  an  opportunity,  to  tho  oracular  sayings 
of  the  ancient  Don  Manuel,  who  avowed  his  determination  to 
set  forth  on  the  morrow  for  Tainpieo,  and  take  his  chances  for 
getting  safely  to  sea. 

"And  yoi,  I  suppose,  scnor,  will  loso  no  time  in  pushing  for- 
ward to  your  countrymen,"  said  the  administradorc  "  Now  that 
Monterey  is  in  their  possession,  and  tho  country  open  bock,  you 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  frontier." 

"  And  precisely  for  Unit  reason,  I  reckon  I'll  not  push  on," 
remarked  Dusenbury. 
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"  Indeed,  senor  1    And  wherefore  not  1" 

"  Because,  Don  Ribera,  I'm  a  good  deal  o'  your  notion  about 
what's  goin'  to  happen.  General  Taylor'U  just  put  ahead,  when 
this  truce  is  over,  and,  like  as  not,  gain  half  a  dozen  more  victo- 
ries over  these  greasers — bog  pardon — Mexicans,  in  short  order. 
So,  in  that  case,  you  see,  I  sha'n't  want  to  go  to  the  States 
suddenly." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  you,  senor.  You  would  remain  and  wit- 
ness the  utter  fall  of  this  wretched  country — join  with  your  bar- 
barous countrymen  in  insulting  a  nation  which — " 

"  Now,  Don  Ribera,  just  shut  up,"  interrupted  Duscnbury, 
with  a  rather  vehement  gesture,  that  precipitated  his  half-con- 
sumed cigar  over  the  balustrade.  "I  never  was  otherwise  than 
agin  this  war,  from  the  first  shot.  However,  I  tell  you  plain,  I 
wouldn't  like  to  see  the  boys  whipped,  and  so  I  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Taylor  '11  do  his  dooty." 

"  Then,  senor,"  said  Mexicana,  "you  and  Hannibal  will  go 
with  us  to  Tampico,  will  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  by  thunder  !  I'll  go  to  the  eends  o'  the  earth  with  yo  1" 
said  Duscnbury. 

The  next  moment  Jake  Duscnbury  was  puffing  vigorously  at 
his  weed,  conscious  that  he  had  said  a  very  bold  tiling,  but  unable 
to  divino  how  he  should  remedy  his  fault.  Mexicana,  however, 
only  laughed  heartily,  and  went  away  with  the  brazier,  while  Don 
Manuel,  who  had  heard  the  Yankee's  excited  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition, said,  very  quietly,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  Senor 
Dusenbury's  protection  on  the  journey. 

"And  we  shall  go  to-morrow,"  he  added.  "  Hannibal  will  ac- 
company you.  Then  there  will  be  myself,  Mexicana,  and  .the 
two  servants — six  in  all.  I  think  there  will  be  no  danger  of  at- 
tack, though  they  say  the  roads  arc  infested  above  Victoria," 

"  By  brigands  !" 

"  By  lawless  characters  of  all  kinds.  To  rnend  the  matter,  not 
a  soldier  can  be  procured  to  escort  us,  for  love  nor  money." 

"I  would  rather  trust  to  my  own  barkers  than  to  any  gridiron 
greaser  of  a  soldier,"  said  Dusenbury.  "And  as  for  brigands 
and  such  chaps,  I  have  had  experienco  of  'cm  before,  Si  nor 
Ribera." 

Don  Manuel  proceeded  to  discourse  witli  Duscnbury  concern- 
ing further  arrangements  for  their  journey,  which  resulted  in  the 
understanding  that  the  Yankee  should  accompany  his  new  friends 
to  Tampico,  and  there  assist  in  getting  them  on  board  one  of  the 
blockading  ships,  whence  they  could  easily  be  transferred  to  some 
American  or  British  vessel  bound  for  the  old  world. 

In  accordance  witli  this  plan,  the  administradore  and  his  party 
took  leave  of  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  leaving  its  inhabitants 
greatly  excited  by  the  further  news  which  reached  them  concern- 
ing the  defeat  at  Monterey,  brought  by  couriers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  defence.  General  Ampudia  had  retreated  from  the 
city,  and  fallen  back  with  his  army  toward  the  interior,  where 
were  concentrating  the  new  levies  which  were  to  be  controlled  by 
General  Santa  Anna.  Too  late  the  central  government  would 
learn  that  their  policy  should  have  been  to  throw  detachments 
continually  forward,  reinforcing  the  advanced  troops  of  Gen- 
eral Arista,  in  such  time  us  would  have  prevented  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  But  the  opportunity  was  now  lost  forever. 
Monterey,  the  key  of  the  interior,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
flushed  with  success,  and  determined  to  carry  tho  war  to  the  very 
heart  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Don  Manuel  Ribera,  as  in  com- 
pany with  his  daughter  and  Duscnbury,  who  rode  at  the  right  of 
the  maiden,  and  followed  by  Hannibal,  Juan  and  Pablo,  he  left 
Victoria,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Tampico.  The  gay  laugh 
of  Mexicana  oft  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills  adown  which  they 
journeyed  through  the  day,  or  was  borno  in  silver  clearness  on 
the  still  air  to  tho  ears  of  some  wondering  peasant  girl,  plaiting 
straw  at  her  cottage  door,  or  to  an  admiring  husbandman,  beguil- 
ed for  a  moment  from  bis  toil  in  the  field.  Dusenbury's  loud  glee 
at  some  lively  sally  of  the  maiden,  and  the  half  shout  of  the 
privileged  Hannibal,  who  was  ever  ready  with  his  native  love  for 
humor,  mingled  at  times  and  added  to  the  hilarity,  so  that  the  ad- 
minittradore,  in  his  novel  enjoyment  of  travel,  almost  forgot  his 
customary  timidity,  and  ceased  to  hid  Juan  and  Pablo  to  "  look 
well  to  their  arms." 

Thus,  the  first  two  days  of  their  easy  journey  passed  pleasant- 
ly enough,  and  Don  Manuel  blessed  his  good  fortune  in  meeting 
the  negro  Hannibal,  who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  to 
him  so  good-humored  and  sensible  a  fellow-traveller  as  Duscnbu- 
ry the  Yankee.  More  than  once  the  old  don  expressed  his  wish 
that  the  wretched  Mexicans  whom  they  encountered,  could  have 
infused  into  them  a  modicum  of  the  American  temperament. 

"  Iu  that  case,"  quoth  the  administradore,  "  there  might  be  hope 
for  the  poor  rascals — but  as  it  is — diablo !" 

The  latter  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  a  specimen  of  the  "  poor  rascals  "  whose  condition  tho 
good  don  so  deplored,  emerging  from  a  thicket  which  they  were 
at  the  moment  passing,  and  stepping  upon  the  road  close  to  the 
saddle  of  the  administradore ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  the  hitter's  re- 
mark must  have  distinctly  reached  to  his  ears.  The  Mexican 
wa:  a  biped  of  that  class  peculiarly  described  by  Dusenbury's 
epithet  "  greaser,"  and  Ins  appearance  in  any  locality  might  have 
resulted  in  a  slight  derangement  of  ordinary  nerves.  He  was  a 
low-browed,  scowling  individual,  with  mahogany-colored  skin, 
lank  cheeks,  hair  matted  and  disordered,  and  teeth  decayed.  Ho 
carried  in  one  hand  a  heavy  stick,  and  the  other  was  stretched 
out  to  the  administradore  in  an  instantaneous  appeal  for  charity. 

And,  apart  from  his  repulsive  personal  characteristics,  the  man 
exhibited  certainly  as  strong  a  claim  to  compassion  as  garments 
ragged  and  filthy,  shoeless  feet  and  uncovered  head,  joined  to  an 
air  of  sullen  despair,  could  present  to  the  beholder ;   and  so 


thought  the  gentle  Mexicana,  whose  fair  hand  in  an  instant  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  handful  of  silver  and  tendered  it  to  the  beggar. 

"  Tut,  tut,  child — if  we  give  to  every  vagabond  who  crosses  our 
path,  we  shall  soon  have  nought  left  to  give,"  muttered  the  old 
don,  attempting  to  arrest  his  daughter's  hand,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  emptied  into  tho  broad  palm  of  the  Mexican.  But  ap- 
parently the  fellow  was  not  satisfied  with  the  liberal  alms  dispens- 
ed by  his  beautiful  countrywoman,  for  at  tho  same  instant  in 
which  he  received  the  gift,  he  clasped  alto  the  white  fingers  of  the 
maiden,  and  at  the  same  time  grasped  the  bridle  of  her  horse. 
The  movement  was  so  sudden  that  Donna  Mexicana  was  hardly 
aware  of  it  before  she  felt  the  man's  rude  hand  confining  her  arm. 
Dusenbury,  however,  had  in  an  instant  perceived  it,  and  reaching 
his  long  arm  behind  the  maiden,  seized  tho  "greaser"  by  the 
neck  with  an  iron  grip.  The  fellow  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and 
releasing  Mcxicana's  hand,  turned  his  scowling  face  toward  the 
Yankee. 

"  What  do  ye  mean,  ye  varmint?"  demanded  Dusenbury, 
whirling  the  Mexican  round  to  his  own  steed  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning.    "  What  do  ye  want  with  that  lady  ?" 

Tho  beggar  muttered  something  about  the  hand  of  Donna 
Mexicana,  at  which  the  maiden  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  He  but  wanted  to  tell  my  fortune  !"  6hc  said. 
"  Ah,  senor !  you  have  frightened  him  out  of  his  senses." 

The  Yankee  released  his  grasp,  and  sent  the  Mexican  reeling 
from  him  with  a  vigorous  push. 

"  Where's  his  manners,  then,  to  take  a  lady's  hand,  without  her 
liberty?"  exclaimed  Dusenbury,  not  deigning  to  cust  a  second 
glance  at  the  discomfited  "  greaser." 

Don  Manuel,  however,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  looked  back  as 
they  moved  on,  and  beheld  the  eyes  of  the  Mexican  following  the 
figure  of  Dusenbury  with  an  expression  of  such  intense  malignity 
that  they  simultaneously  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Holy  St.  Iago  !  what  eyes  I"  cried  the  C'astilian. 

"  Santa  Maria  shield  us  !  what  a  wicked  look  !"  exclaimed  his 
daughter. 

But  the  next  moment  the  "greaser"  had  darted  from  the  road 
and  was  lost  in  the  thicket  out  of  which  he  hud  emerged. 

"  That  was  a  dangerous  fellow !  You  should  iievir  have  given 
him  anything,  Mexicana  !"  said  Don  Manuel,  us  they  rode  on. 

"  But  he  was  such  a  pitiable  object." 

"  A  brigand — thief — the  Lord  knows  what  else  I"  cried  the  ad- 
ministradore. "  We  must  bo  on  our  guard.  Juan!  Pablo  1  look 
well  to  your  arms  I" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THH  VALLEY  OF  MUItlLLO. 

The  news  of  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  concluded  with 
the  fall  of  Monterey,  completed  the  annihilation  of  that  party  in 
the  capita]  which  still  supported  the  claims  of  General  Puredog, 
and  at  the  same  time  turned  all  eyes  to  the  man  who  was  felt  to 
be  the  centre  of  national  hopes,  if  not  of  entire  national  confi- 
dence— Santa  Anna.  But  to  the  peace  party,  or  to  those  in  favor 
of  an  attempt  to  re-open  negotiations  with  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment, the  intelligence  of  Ampudia's  surrender  imparted  no 
welcome  anticipations  ;  for  with  it  came  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  the  new  commander-in-chief  and  dictator  to  prosecute  tho 
war  at  all  hazards,  and  dispute  every  inch  of  Mexican  ground 
against  the  advance  of  invaders. 

Don  Rieardo  Ramos  and  his  friend  Fulcono  were  not,  it  may 
be  imagined,  inspired  with  the  loftiest  impulses  of  patriotism  ; 
and  yet  there  were  hundreds  of  adventurers,  holding  stations  of 
responsibility  under  the  government,  and  thousands  of  political 
gamesters  swarming  in  the  capital,  who  held  quite  as  lax  senti- 
ments in  reference  to  their  duty  as  citizens,  as  did  cither  of  these 
men.  Under  such  influence  the  true  lovers  of  their  country  be- 
held, day  by  day,  their  noblest  efforts  wither  in  neglect — their  best 
aspirations  mocked,  their  fondest  hopes  blighted. 

But  the  two  worthies  above-mentioned  gave  themselves  in 
truth  little  concern  about  the  approaching  dangers  which  men- 
aced their  native  land.  Don  Rieardo  was  rich  and  a  refined  vo- 
luptuary— played  high  at  the  gaming-house,  and  seldom  lost. 
Under  his  tutelage  Falcone  grew  more  adroit  in  his  calculation  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  more  skilful  iu  controlling  her  uncertain  chan- 
ces, so  that  there  seemed  now  little  danger  of  his  ever  being  com- 
pelled to  turn  footpad,  or  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
blowing  out  his  own  brains  on  account  of  bankruptcy. 

But,  iu  spite  of  the  young  captain's  (for  Falcone  still  held  the 
commission  of  Paredes,  and  was  in  command  of  a  company  at 
the  castle  of  Chapultepec)  unremitted  efforts  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  his  North  American  enemy,  Duscnbury,  and  the 
North  American  maiden  in  whom  lie  was  no  less  interested,  in 
spite  of  her  rejection  of  his  advances,  Senor  Gabriel  remained  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  either.  That  they  were  concealed 
not  many  leagues  from  the  capital  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  though  the  country  had  been  scoured  by  his  spies  as 
well  as  traversed  by  himself  and  Don  Rieardo,  in  every  direction. 
At  times,  indeed,  the  thought  that  they  might  have  met  with 
some  fearful  accident  among  the  mountains,  which  had  removed 
them  forever  from  both  friends  and  foes,  would  obtrude  upon  his 
reflections,  but  he  banished  it  immediately,  choosing  rather  to  re- 
main in  incertitude  than  to  recognize  a  possibility  of  his  revengo 
losing  its  victim  or  his  passion  its  object. 

Thus  passed  the  months,  till  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  the  fall 
of  Paredes  and  the  capitulation  of  Monterey  .'followed  one  anoth- 
er in  agitating  the  public  mind.  But,  hardly  had  the  latter  event 
been  chronicled  by  report,  than  intelligence  more  nearly  affecting 
his  desires,  was  communicated  to  Falcone.    Don  Rieardo  roused 


him  one  evening  with  the  information  that  he  had  at  leng 
obtained  certain  traces  of  the  fugitive  Teresa. 
"  And — Dusenbury." 

"  Of  him  I  have  as  yet  learned  but  little.  One  at  a  time  ought 
surely  to  satisfy  you,  my  dear  Gabriel.  Here  wo  have  the  lovely 
American  maiden  almost  in  our  clasp." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  .  Explain  yourself,  Don  Ri- 
eardo, and  tell  me  where  she  is." 

"  Ah,  you  come  to  your  senses.  Well,  to  shorten  the  matter, 
Gabriel,  tho  fair  one  is  at  a  romantic  hacienda,  some  miles  this 
side  of  Puebla,  where,  snugly  concealed,  she  has  hitherto  managed 
to  baffle  all  our  search." 

"  And  how  the  fiend  did  you  find  this  out  V 

"  By  the  merest  accident.  A  silver-trader  from  Chihuahua, 
who  has  dealings  with  Senor  Duscnbury,  and  who  is  a  talkative 
fellow,  made  acquaintance  with  me  last  night  at  the  gaming-table. 
From  him  I  learned  that  your  friend,  the  Yankee,  had  passed 
through  Puebla,  and  given  a  note  to  the  silver-trader  to  convey  to 
a  hacienda  on  his  way  to  the  capital.  This  note  was  to  Senor 
Alonzo  Vullcjo,  the  young  cavalier  who  accompanied  the  Amer- 
icans. This  was  hint  enough  to  me,  and  following  up  the  trail,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  Senora  Teresa  is  within  a 
day's  good  ride  of  us,  and  quite  secure,  as  she  fancies,  from  all 
molestation." 

"  And  this  Vallejo  1" 

"  Is  with  her,  it  seems — but  him  you  do  not  fear?" 

"Fear!"  echoed  Falcone.  "  I  think  not,  Don  Rieardo.  But — 
this  good  news — is  overpowering !    What  shall  we  do  now  I" 

"A  half  dozen  stout  fellows  at  our  backs  will  easily  remove 
whatever  objections  the  senora  might  interpose  to  our  company — 
eh,  Gabriel  ?" 

"And  she  can  be  brought  here,  to  your  house,  in  Mexico?" 
"  Certainly — where  the  grave  is  not  more  secret." 
"  Bet  us  set  out  at  once." 

"  To  morrow,  my  dear  Gabriel.  But,  one  other  thing  is  neces- 
sary.   You  think  you  love  this  gi.l,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Proud  and  insulting  as  she  is,  1  cannot  help  it." 

"  And  you  will  marry  her — I  think  she  will  agree  to  no  other 
course." 

"  1  will  marry  her,  Don  Rieardo." 

"  That  is  nobly  spoken,  Gabriel,  and  you  shall  lose  nothing  by 
it,  for  I  am  rich,  and  will  tako  care  of  her  dowry.  All  wo  want 
is  a  priest  when  the  senora  arrives." 

"  Priests  arc  not  hard  to  find  in  Mexico." 

"  Well,  can  we  not  secure  our  friend  the  padre,  whom  you  so 
nearly  murdered  with  that  unlucky  shot  ?  He  is  in  prison  still, 
I  believe." 

"  But  he  is  completely  recovered  from  his  wound.  These  friars 
are  tough." 

"All  the  hett-r.  When  he  is  wanted,  I  shall  take  measures  to 
have  him  released,  but  will  first  make  a  bargain  for  his  services  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage.    You  comprehend  me,  Gabriel  V 

"  Yes — but  I  fear  this — Padre  Herrata  is  an  impenetrable 
fellow." 

"  He  must  be  gained  over.  With  friars  one  can  do  anything. 
And  he  has  influence,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  with  your  senora, 
so  he  can  smooth  the  matter  for  you  as  no  other  priest  could." 

"  That  is  true  !    He  is  acquainted  with  her." 

"  I  am  right,  then,  Gabriel." 

"  I  leave  all  in  your  bands." 

It  was  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  da}',  not  long  after  this  conversa- 
tion, that  the  two  schemers,  Don  Rieardo  and  Falcone,  might  have 
been  seen,  in  company  with  six  other  horsemen,  riding  leisurely 
along  the  national  road  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  declivity  which 
conducted  to  the  entrance  of  Murillo's  valley,  near  which  was 
situat vd  the  hacienda  of  Lorenzo  and  Inez — the  happy  retreat  iu 
which  the  lovely  Teresa  had  till  now  found  a  secure  refuge. 

September  was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  the  valley  and  plain  had  arrived  at  its  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion. The  emerald  woods  rocked  in  leafy  magnificence,  the  rich, 
soft  verdure  of  the  meads  stretched  into  the  passes  and  up  tho 
mountain  sides  and  broadly  across  the  plains,  and  far  and  near 
the  harvest  fields  and  gardens,  teeming  with  their  ripened  pro- 
ducts, presented  a  picture  of  plenty  and  luxury  in  nature  which 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  rude  assaults  of  man.  War  had 
not  yet  assailed  the  peaceful  plains  of  the  ancient  Cholula. 

But  neither  Don  Rieardo  nor  his  younger  associate  took  much 
interest  in  the  lovely  scenes  beneath  their  eyes.  They  were  intent 
upon  other  purposes,  long  conceived  and  now  ripening  to  com- 
pletion. Little  conversation  passed  between  the  two  during  their 
ride  from  the  small  hostelry  where  the  party  had  lodged  on  the 
previous  night,  but  they  had  matured  their  plans  beforehand,  and 
now  waited  only  for  the  moment  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  thick  woods  through  which  the  road  wound,  before  reaching 
the  eminence  on  which  stood  the  hacienda,  shielded  from  observa- 
tion of  all  who  might  approach  from  tho  direction  of  the  hills, 
while  many  narrow  openings  in  the  prospect  afforded  to  tho 
traveller  glimpses  of  the  house  and  grounds,  long  before  he  reach- 
ed their  immediate  vicinity.  Don  Rieardo  and  Falcone  were 
thus  enabled  to  make  their  observations  at  a  distance  before  ar- 
riving in  the  neighborhood ;  and,  after  satisfying  themselves  that 
their  followers  could  be  concealed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  gardens  of  Lorenzo,  they  prepared  to  dismount  and  dispose 
their  horses  within  the  leafy  covert  which  lined  the  mountain 
sides. 

The  six  men,  who,  at  a  word  from  their  leader,  threw  them- 
selves from  the  saddle,  and  proeoeded,  without  confusion  to  teth- 
er their  steeds  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  tho  animals  to  crop 
the  herbage,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  should  he  securely  con- 
fined within  the  thicket,  were  such  characters  as  one  seldom  meets 
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in  time  of  qnict  or  in  a  peaceful  land,  but  who,  in  Mexico,  are  at 
all  seasons  too  common.  Swarthy  and  sunburnt,  with  the  stamp 
of  fierce  passions  marked  legibly  upon  their  faces,  and  with  a 
look  in  their  eyes  that  told  of  the  utter  recklessness  which  inspired 
them,  these  fellows  might  be  recognized  at  once  as  members  of 
that  Iepero  confederacy  which  is  the  curse  of  Mexico,  as  the  laz- 
zaroni  are  the  pest  of  Naples.  Devoid  of  conscience,  yet  pos- 
sessing cunning,  violent  in  passion,  yet  cringing  with  instinctive 
baseness,  these  wretches  afford  a  fair  type  of  the  degradation  of 
manhood,  when  ignorance  and  despotism  unite  to  enslave  it — 
when  the  loftier  feelings  of  humanity  arc  blotted  out,  and  the 
possessor  of  man's  physical  attributes  retains  no  spark  of  divine 
intelligence  ;  alike  unconscious  of  true  religion  or  patriotism,  yet 
supcrstitiously  servile  to  priestcraft,  and  fitting  material  where- 
with ambitious  demagogues  may  work  their  country's  ruin.  Such 
is  the  half-bandit,  haif-inihecile  Iepero  of  Mexico. 

It  had  not  been  difficult,  therefore,  for  Don  Rieardo,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  well-filled  purse,  to  choose  his  instruments  for  the 
present  enterprise  ;  and  now  naught  remained  for  the  completion 
of  his  nefarious  designs  against  Senora  Teresa  but  the  opportu- 
nity to  approach  the  hacienda  as  soon  as  the  fair  inmates  of  its 
walls  should  be  discovered  in  their  morning  walk  through  the 
sequestered  grounds.  For  this,  the  conspirators  had  not  long 
to  wait. 

The  Senora  Teresa  had,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  new  home,  snr- 
rounded  by  the  gentle  attentions  of  her  hostess,  and  cheered  by 


the  deep  and  poetic  affection  of  Alonzo  Vallejo,  recovered  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  depression  which  had  threatened,  after  the 
death  of  her  unfortunate  brother,  to  cast  a  blight  over  her  young 
life.  The  consolation  of  love  is  mighty,  and  as  Teresa  grew  daily 
more  sensible  of  the  worth  and  nobility  of  Vallejo's  character, 
and  felt  that  he  was  becoming  inexpressibly  dear  to  her,  the  bit- 
ter recollection  of  her  late  bereavement  became  softened  in  her 
mind,  and  she  ventured  to  cast  off  a  melancholy  foreign  to  her 
nature  and  youth,  and  once  more  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
radiant  future  which  loving  hearts  are  ever  weaving  out  of  the 
beautiful  mists  that  enfold  them,  and  which  they  cannot  believe 
will  ever  distil  to  tears. 

Such,  perhaps,  were  the  dreamings  that  occupied  Senora  Tere- 
sa— such  hopes,  perhaps,  formed  the  burden  of  her  thoughts,  as 
leaving  her  friend  Inez  engaged  in  the  graceful  duties  of  her 
household  station,  she  descended  from  the  hacienda  to  wander 
amid  the  garden  walks,  perchance  to  venture  into  the  great  depths 
of  the  woods,  and  there  steal  suddenly,  with  a  fairy  footstep, 
upon  her  dreaming  lover  Alonzo,  who,  stretched  beneath  some 
branching  tree,  was  very  likely  at  that  moment  building  bright 
realms  of  fancy,  in  which  her  beauteous  self  was  throned,  the 
queen  of  all  his  future  hopes. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  senora's  reflections,  as  she 
passed  from  the  garden,  after  plucking  a  bunch  of  fresh  blossoms, 
and  entered  upon  the  solemn  i-tillncss  of  the  woody  mountain 
side,  they  were  rudely  cut  short  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  man 
fr. .m  the  thicket  near  her,  and  before  she  could  utter  a  note  of 


alarm,  Teresa  found  herself  tightly  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak  and 
borne  swiftly  through  the  dense  undergrowth  that  laced  the  forest- 
paths.  In  vain  she  struggled  with  all  her  strength  and  strove  to 
articulate  a  cry.  The  arm  of  Gabriel  Falcone  gathered  her  slight 
form  nearer  to  his  breast,  and  the  ruffian's  hand  pressed  the 
mantle  more  closely  on  her  lips.  Don  Rieardo  led  the  way,  part- 
ing the  thicket  for  their  passage,  and  at  times  assisting,  without 
speaking,  in  the  management  of  his  companion's  restless  bur- 
then. Thus  the  abductors  hurried  through  the  woodland  to  the 
sheltered  covert  where  the  lepcros  awaited  their  coming,  in  readi- 
ness to  mount  and  gallop  away  with  the  prize  which  they  had  not 
deemed  so  easy  of  attainment.  But,  indeed,  the  prize  was  not 
yet  secured. 

For,  as  the  ruffians  reached  the  thicket's  edge  and  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  their  myrmidons  to  emerge  from  their  hiding-place,  Teresa, 
with  a  spasmodic  exertion,  forced  the  covering  momentarily  from 
her  mouth,  and  nttering  a  shriek  of  pain,  half  smothered,  but 
still  piercing  in  its  despair,  sunk  insensible  in  the  arms  of  her  kid- 
napper. Don  Kieardo  muttered  an  oath  and  hurriedly  made 
toward  the  thicket,  whither  Falcone  followed  with  the  now  motion- 
less weight  which  he  bore.  Ere,  however,  the  latter  had  advanced 
another  pace,  he  saw  himself  confronted  by  the  form  of  a  young 
man,  who,  grasping  a  heavy  club,  presented  himself  in  the  narrow 
path.  It  was  Alonzo  Vallejo,  who,  half  doubting  that  he  had 
caught  the  sound  of  Teresa's  voice,  had  hastily  rushi'd  to  the  spot 
and  beheld  the  situation  of  bis  beloved.    At  once  he  grasped  the 
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onlv  weapon  in  his  reach,  the  fragment  of  a  fallen  tree  that  lay 
near,  and  cast  himself  upon  the  villain,  whom  he  immediately 
recognized  as  his  former  antagonist,  Gabriel  Falcone. 

Had  the  gamester  been  armed  in  proof,  and  ot  a  giant's 
strength,  he  could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  sudden  onset  of  the 
young  lover,  or  escaped  impending  death  from  the  huge  weapon 
which  Vallejo,  inspired  by  the  momentary  vigor  of  a  Hercules 
levelled  at  his  enemy.  But  Falcone,  at  the  instant  in  which  ho 
beheld  his  peril,  adroitly  intci posed  the  form  of  Teresa  beneath 
the  threatening  blow.  Alonzo's  arm  remained  fixed,  as  if  petri- 
fied, and  ere  he  could  recover  his  presence  of  mind,  Don  Rieardo 
had  discovered  the  danger  of  his  comrade,  and  emerged  from  the 
thicket  followed  by  all  the  lepcros,  who  threw  themselves  at  once 
upon  the  young  Mexican. 

Vallejo  saw  the  strength  and  audacity  of  the  kidnappers,  but 
he  resolved  fc<  sacrifice  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  Teresa. 
Springing  aside  to  avoid  Don  Rieardo,  he  struck  the  foremost 
lepcro  so  sturdy  a  blow  with  the  huge  club  he  had  seized,  that  the 
villain  fell  bleeding  to  the  earth.  Then,  relinquishing  the  un- 
wieldy weapon,  he  rushed  upon  the  fallen  man  and  grasping  with 
one  movement  the  sword  from  his  scabbard  and  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  stood  in  a  moment  armed  before  his  surprised  enemies. 
Don  Rieardo  fell  back  a  pace,  and  just  in  time  to  escape  the  bul- 
let which  sped  from  Alonzo's  pistol.  It  grazed  his  cheek  and 
buried  itself  in  the  brow  of  a  Iepero  who  stood  behind  him. 

Such  an  unlooked-for  disaster  as  the  fall  of  two  of  their  com- 
rades in  the  space  of  a  moment,  seemed  to  strike  a  panic  in  the  | 


remaining  lepcros,  and,  forgetting  that  but  one  man  opposed 
them,  they  turned  as  if  to  flee  from  tho  spot.  But  the  voice  of 
Don  Rieardo  recalled  them. 

"  Cowards  !  do  ye  fear  a  stripling  like  that  V  cried  the  latter, 
drawing  his  sword  and  rushing  upon  Vallejo,  whose  weapon 
immediately  crossed  with  his. 

And  now  it  seemed  that  the  poor  lover  was  indeed  to  expiate 
his  devotion  with  his  life  ;  for,  though  Falcone,  embarrassed  with 
his  insensible  burthen,  could  take  no  part  in  the  conflict,  yet  five 
armed  men  npon  one,  was  odds  too  fearful  to  resist.  Neverthe- 
less, the  young  man  for  a  moment  gallantly  withstood  his  antag- 
onist, who  pressed  hiin  vigorously,  at  tho  same  time  crying  to 
the  lepcros  : 

"Leave  him  with  mc !  Out  with  the  horses  and  mount.  I  will 
settle  this  affair." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  the  horses,  which  stood  ready 
for  flight,  were  led  into  the  road,  and  whilst  Vallejo,  unequal  in 
strength  or  skill  to  Don  Rieardo,  felt  his  arm  failing  under  the 
latter*!  assaults,  the  leperos,  with  deadly  imprecations  upon  the 
slayer  of  their  comrades,  had  assisted  Falcone  in  securing  Teresa 
npon  one  of  the  dead  ruffians'  steeds. 

"  Settle  that  youth  with  a  pistol-shot,"  cried  Falcone,  as  he 
sprang  to  his  steed,  to  one  of  the  lepcros  beside  him. 

The  obedient  villain  at  once  drew  his  weapon  and  fired  it  at 
Alonzo,  just  as  the  latter  received  Don  Ricardo's  blade  in  bit 
sword-arm.    But  the  bullet  passed  the  youth  harmlessly. 


"  Curse  your  unsteady  hand  I"  cried  Falcone,  drawing  a  pistol 

from  his  own  holster. 

But  ere  he  could  discharge  it  another  interruption  changed  the 
face  of  affairs.  A  sudden  dash  was  heard  from  the  roadside, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  a  Mexican  officer  sprang  into  the  path,  and 
dashing  towards  the  gamester,  who  at  on  horseback  next  to  the 
steed  on  which  two  of  the  leperos  supported  Teresa,  grasped  him 
firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and  tore  him  from  tlie  saddle  to  the  ground. 
Then,  striking  the  Iepero,  who  had  just  discharged  his  pistol,  a 
heavy  blow  with  his  fist,  which  laid  the  rmrmidon  beside  his  mas- 
ter, the  stranger  drew  his  swoid  and  prepared  to  renew  the  con- 
flict. This  unexpected  incident  put  the  conspirators  and  their 
assistants  to  flight. 

Senora  Teresa,  who  had  speedily  reeovend  from  her  swoon 
now  Looked  wonderingly  upon  her  rescuer,  whilst  Lorenzo  with  a 
half  dozen  servants  appeared  advancing  through  the  wood.  Hardly 
had  Lorenzo  glanced  at  the  scene,  than  a  mutual  recognition  took 
place  between  him  and  the  officer.  Their  hands  met  and  then 
they  were  folded  in  a  warm  Mexican  embrace. 

"  Guamozin  I" 

"  Lorenzo  I" 

It  was  Montognonc  or  Guamozin.  Sent  by  Santa  Anna  to  the 
capital,  he  had  arrived  in  this  vicinity  this  eventful  mora.  After 
renewed  congratulations  the  joyful  party  returned  to  the  hacienda, 
returning  thanks  to  that  Providence  which  had  so  signally  mani- 
fested itself  in  their  behalf. 

|to  be  continukd.] 
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HORSE  RACES  AT  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 


SCENES  IN  FLORENCE. 

The  festival  of  St.  John  is  annually  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
great  splendor.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cascine,  a  drive  out- 
side the  gate  of  Pisa  and  the  perpetual  Longchamp  of  Fiorence, 
excepting  the  long  mercantile  street,  recently  improved  and  em- 
bellished, which  joins  the  palace  and  the  new  cathedral,  there  are 
few  situations  in  Florence  more  favorably  adapted  for  public  cere- 
monies than  the  street  of  stone,  which,  between  two  walls  of  ele- 
gant dwellings  and  sculptured  palaces,  leads  from  the  Duomo  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  S.m  Gallo,  La  Scala  and 
Cocomero  are  broader,  but  less  central  avenues.  Besides  this 
street,  dei  Banehi  (Bianehi)  is  the  most  burning  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  Florence ;  it  has  been  the  great  path  of  its  seditions,  and 
of  its  most  memorable  events.  It  is  here  that  the  souvenirs  of 
Dante  seem  <o  come  most  home  to  us;  the  Portinari  family,  and 
consequently  Beatrice,  lived  there,  and  later  yet,  Bianea  Capello. 
It  was  on  St.  John's  Day,  1438,  that  Pope  Eugene  IV.  repaired 
from  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  he  lived,  following  this  street  to 
the  cathedral  (then  Santa  Reparata)  which  Brunclleschi  had  just 
completed.  The  first  of  the  engravings,  the  announcement,  rep- 
resents the  square  of  the  Trinity  at  the  opening  of  Long-Arno, 
near  the  hotel  Schneiderff,  formerly  one  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Medici.  The  third  represents  the  square  and  obelisk  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  at  the  moment  of  the  chariot  race,  one  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  festival,  instituted  by  Cosmo  I.,  in  honor  of  St.  John, 
the  patron  saint  of  Florence.  This  race,  imitated  from  antiquity, 
revives  the  quadriga?,  and  the  colors  of  the  Roman  circus — white, 
red,  scarlet  and  green.  The  engraving  above  shows  the  horse 
race  without  riders,  which  takes  place  at  the  Piazza  San  Picro. 
These  animals  are  brought  up  in  line  to  a  cord  stretched  across 
the  street,  the  owners  exciting  them  and  rousing  all  their  energies 
for  the  start.  At  a  given  signal  the  cord  is  dropped  and  away 
they  go  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  interest  of  this  race  lies 
in  the  spontaneous  emulation  of  the  noble  animals.  The  goal  is 
marked  by  a  white  drapery,  and  the  horse  who  first  touches  it  is 
of  course  declared  the  victor.  The  spectacle  attracts  vast  throngs 
of  people.  Like  all  the  public  festivals  of  the  Italians,  this  of 
St.  John  is  terminated  by  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  exhibited 
on  the  Bridge  Alia  Carraia,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  San  Frcd- 
diano,  through  which  Charles  VIII.,  coming  from  Leghorn,  en- 
tered Florence  in  1494.  Formerly  these  pyrotechnics  represented 
the  infernal  regions,  mixed  with  the  phantasmagoria  of  Dante: 

Diversi  voce,  orribile  favelle. 
"Whoever,"  said  the  programme  of  those  daj'.s,  "desires  to  have 
news  of  the  other  world  has  only  to  repair  to  the  bridge  of  la 
Carraia;"  and  it  happened  one  day  (1378)  chat  the  firewoiks  illu- 
minated a  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  the  bills  had  unconsciously 
predicted,  for  the  bridge  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  vast 
multitude  upon  it,  and  thousands  of  the  citizens  ot  Florence  psr- 
ished  in  the  Arno. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  BIRD  MARKET. 
Perhaps  for  a  stranger,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
world  of  markets  is  that  of  the  Tshukin  Dvor,  whore  the  birds 
are  sold.  Two  long  booths  are  full  of  living  specimens  of  or- 
nithology; pigeons,  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  larks,  bullfinches, 
siskins  and  hundreds  of  other  singing  birds  arc  there  collected, 
and  form  the  most  picturesque  and  variegated  menageries  that 
can  be  imagined.  Each  booth  is  of  wood  and  open  at  the  front, 
so  that  the  whole  of  its  contents  may  be  seen  at  once  by  the  pass- 
ing stranger,  who  is  saluted  with  such  a  concert  of  cackling,  crow- 
ing, chattering,  cooing,  piping  and  warbling  as  would  suffice  to 
furnish  the  requisite  idyllic  supply  of  melodies  for  a  hundred  vil- 
lages. Between  the  opposite  booths  are  usually  bridges,  from 
which  the  pictures  of  saints  are  suspended  for  the  edification  of 
the  devout.  On  these  bridges  and  on  the  booths  whole  swarms 
of  pigeons  arc  constantly  fluttering  about,  the  peaceful  Russian 
being  a  great  lover  of  this  gentle  bird.  Each  swarm  knows  its 
own  roof,  and  the  birds  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  without 
much  difficulty  when  a  bargain  is  about  to  be  concluded.  The 
pigeon  is  never  eaten  by  a  Russian,  who  would  hold  it  a  sin  to 
barm  a  bird  in  whose  form  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested itself.  Pigeons  arc  bought  therefore  only  as  pets,  to  be  fed 
and  schooled  by  their  masters.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Russian 
merchant  directing  the  flight  of  his  docile  scholars.  With  a  little 
flag  fastened  to  a  long  staff  he  conveys  his  signals  to  them,  makes 
them  at  his  will  rise  higher  in  the  air,  fly  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
drop  to  the  ground  as  if  struck  by  a  bullet  from  a  rifle.  The 
poor  little  singing  birds— the  larks,  the  nightingales,  linnets,  bull- 
Baches,  etc.,  must  be  of  a  hardier  race  than  in  more  southern 


lands,  for  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  frost,  they  chirrup 
away  merrily,  and  salute 
with  their  songs  every 
struggling  ray  of  sunshine 
that  finds  its  way  into  their 
gloomy  abodes.  The  little 
creatures  receive,  during 
the  whole  winter,  not  one 
drop  of  water,  for  it  would 
be  useless  to  offer  them 
what  a  moment  afterwards 
would  be  converted  into  a 
petrified  mass.  Their 
troughs  are  accordingly 
only  filled  with  snow,  and 
this  they  must  liquefy  in 
their  own  beaks  when  they 
wish  to  assuage  their  thirst. 
Moscow  is  famed  for  it3 
cocks,  and  here  the  Mos- 
cow cock  may  be  seen 
proudly  strutting  about,  in 
cages  and  out  of  them. 
The  best  pigeons  are  said 
to  come  from  Novgorod, 
and  Finland  furnish;  s  the 
chief  supply  of  singing 
birds  ;  geese  are  brought 
even  from  the  confines  of 
China,  to  be  sold  as  rari- 
ties in  the  Tshukin  Dvor, 
after  a  journey  of  more 
than  four  thousand  miles  ; 
gray  squirrels  may  be  seen 
rolling  about  in  their  cages 
like  incarnate  quicksilver ; 
while  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs  without  number  gam- 
bol their  time  away  in  their 
little  wooden  hutches. 
Within  the  booth,  a  living 
centre  of  all  this  living 
merchandize,  behold  the 
merchant,  closely  wrapped 
in  his  wolf-skin,  and  ready  to  dispose  of  his  little  feathered  serfs 
at  any  acceptable  price.  At  the  back  of  the  booth,  be  sure.  there 
hangs  a  saintly  picture  of  some  sort,  its  little  lamp  shedding  a 
cheerful  light  to  guard  the  feathered  crowd  against  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  intruding  demons ;  but  there  are  evil  spirits  that  the  good 
saint  cannot  banish.  Man  is  there  to  hold  in  chains  or  sentence 
to  death,  according  as  it  may  suit  hi s  calculations  for  profit,  or 
the  caprices  of  his  palate.  On  shelves  around  are  ranged  the 
trophies  of  his  murderous  tribe,  and  the  northern  swans,  the  heath- 
cocks  (reptshiJci)  and  snow-white  partridges  (kurupatki),  are  piled 
up  under  the  very  cages  from  which  thj  captive  larks  warble  their 
liquid  notes.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of  these  birds  are 
yearly  consumed  at  the  luxurious  tables  of  St.  Petersburg.  In 
the  winter  the  cold  keeps  the  meat  fresh,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitates  its  conveyance  to  market.  The  patridges  come  mostly 
from  Saratoff;  the  swans  from  Finland  ;  Livonia  and  Esthonia 
supply  heatheoeks  and  grouse,  and  the  wide  steppes  must  furnish 
the  trap  geese  which  flutter  over  their  endless  plains  where  the 
Cossack  hunts  them  on  horseback,  and  kills  them  with  bis  for- 
midable whip.  All  these  birds,  as  soon  as  the  life-blood  has  flown, 
are  converted  into 
stone  by  the  fro*t, 
and,  packed  up  in 
huge  chests,  are 
sent  for  sale  to  the 
capital.  Whole 
sledge  loads  of 
snow-white  hares 
find  their  way  to 
market ;  the  little 
animals  arc  usual- 
ly frozen  in  a  run- 
ning position,  with 
their  ears  pointed, 
and  their  legs  out- 
stretched before 
and  behind,  and 
when  placed  on 
the  ground,  look, 
at  the  first  glance, 
as  if  they  were  in 
the  act  of  escap- 
ing from  the  hun- 
ter. Bear's  flesh 
is  also  sometimes 
offered  for  sale  in 
this  market :  and 
here  and  there 
may  be  seen  a  fro- 
zen reindeer  lying 
in  the  snow  by  the 
side  of  a  booth, 
its  hairy  snout 
stretched  forth  up- 
on the  giound,  its 
knees  doubled  up 
under  its  body, 
and  its  antlers  ris- 
ing majestically 
into  the  air ;  it 
looks  as  if,  on  our 
approaching  it,  it 
would  spring  up 
and  dash  away 
once  more  in  the 
search  for  its  na- 
tive forests.  The 
mighty  elk,  like- 
wise is  no  rare 
guest  in  this  mar- 
ket, where  it  pa- 
tiently presents  its 
horns  as  a  perch 
for  the  pigeons 
that  are  fluttering 
about,  till,  little  by 
little,  the  axe  and 
saw  have  left  no 
fragment  of  the 
stately  animal,  but 


every  part  of  it  has  gone  its  way  into  the  kitchen  of  the  wealth 
Similar  markets  for  birds  and  game  will  be  found  in  every  large 
Russian  city.  Indeed,  the  habits  and  fashions  of  the  Russian 
markets  are  completely  national.  Those  of  Moscow  vary  but 
little  from  those  of  Tobolsk  :  and  Trkhutsh,  Odessa  and  Archan- 
gel have  shown  themselves  equally  servile  in  their  imitation  of 
the  metropolitan  bazaars. 


GIRLHOOD  OF  RACHEL. 

Some  years  ago,  the  summer  habitues  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
used  to  find  amusement  in  listening  to  an  open  air  entertainment 
of  some  singularity.  A  pale,  thin,  fragile,  but  bright-eyed  and  in- 
tellectual looking  girl  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  used 
to  appear  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  walk,  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore sunset,  attended  by  an  old  woman  who  carried  a  violin,  a 
tin  cup  and  a  carpet.  While  the  girl  stood  apart  for  a  moment, 
with  something  of  a  rapt  look,  the  old  woman  spread  the  carpet, 
put  down  the  cup  at  one  corner,  and  scraped  a  preliminary  air 
upon  the  violin.  The  air  was  not  always  appropriate  to  the  dra- 
ma that  was  to  follow,  for  the  favorite  overture  of  the  performer 
was  "Ma' m'selle  Pinson  est  une  blonde  V — and  that  was  like  mak- 
ing "  Yankee  Doodle  "  or  "  Nancy  Dawson  "  pass  as  introduc- 
tory symphonies  to  "  Hamlet  "  or  "  Macbeth."  However,  the  or- 
chestra having  terminated  the  prelude,  the  girl  stepped  on  to  the 
carpet  with  the  air  of  a  little  tragedy  queen,  and  recited  long  ti- 
rades from  Racine  and  Comeille.  But  then  she  recited  them  su- 
perbly ;  and  despite  her  air  of  suffering  and  her  exceedingly  poor 
attire,  she  produced  such  an  effect  upon  her  hearers,  that  while 
she  rested,  the  audience  were  never  weary  of  filling  the  cup  car- 
ried round  by  the  old  woman,  with  sous  and  half-franc  pieces,  in 
order  to  encourage  her  to  new  efforts.  The  collection  was  always 
a  large  one  ;  and  when  the  delicate  looking  child  retired,  all  pal- 
pitating and  with  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  of  which  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  it  were  the  flush  of  her  own  triumph  or  that 
of  death  destined  to  triumph  over  her,  the  acclamations  and  cor- 
dial compliments  of  her  hearers  greeted  her  as  she  passed.  Well, 
a  winter  had  gone  and  a  summer  had  come,  but  with  it  did  not 
come  to  the  loiterers  in  the  Elysian  fields  the  tragic  muse  whom 
they  were  disposed  and  eager  to  welcome.  But  during  the  year 
a  marvellous  child  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Gymnase  Drama- 
tique.  She  came  like  a  meteor  and  so  disappeared.  The  truth 
was,  that  her  friends  saw  at  once  that  she  was  too  good  for  that 
stage  and  she  was  withdrawn,  in  order  to  appear  on  one  more 
classical.  Well  do  I  remember  that  we  loiterers  in  the  shady  av- 
enues that  lead  to  Neuilly  used  to  dispute,  and  we  youths  the 
loudest  of  them  all,  as  to  whether  the  debutante  of  the  Gymnase 
was  or  was  not  the  inspired  nymph  that  used  in  the  public  high- 
way to  create  as  much  delight  as  Duchesnois  herself  before  the 
critical  pit  of  the  "  Franqais."  The  dispute  was  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  us,  and  in  the  meantime  we  spoke  of  our  absent  delight 
as  of  a  lost  Pleiad,  and  so  the  year  wore  away.  And  then  came 
the  eventful  night  on  which  a  girl,  of  whom  no  one  had  previous- 
ly beard  by  the  name  which  she  now  wore,  glided  on  to  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  in  a  moment  awoke  French  tragedy 
out  of  the  shroud  in  which  she  had  been  decently  enveloped 
since  Duchesnois  bad  laid  her  down  to  die.  The  name  of  the  girl 
was  Rachel ;  and  so  pale  and  unearthly  was  she,  yet  so  inspired 
in  her  look,  so  commanding,  so  irresistible,  that  every  one  was 
not  only  ready  to  acknowledge  the  new  sovereign  of  the  tragic 
throne,  hut  all  Paris  declared  that  the  Rachel  who  was  now  fa- 
mous forever,  was  no  other  than  the  poor  girl  who  used  to  stand 
on  a  carpet  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  recite  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille  for  sous  and  hall' franc  pieces. — Dr.  Damn's  "Men  and 
Habits." 
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HALLOU'S  riCTOHIAL  DllAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  IDEAL  OF  Tin:  SPIRITUAL, 

IT    »RS.    E.    R.   ».  WAIDO. 

Thr  lofty  walls  arc  tapestried  superbly 
With  scenes  of  glory,  changing  evermore ; 

And  light — nut  of  the  sun  or  moon—  is  streaming 
O'er  golden  dome  and  tcssollated  floor-: 

Pnr-rcaching  aisles,  with  cvrrlaating  pillars. 

And  jewelled  paveiront  mortal  font  ne'er  prest: 

gnch  is  the  inner  temple;  at  whose  altar 
My  weary  spirit  folds  her  wins"  to  rest! 

It  is  i  haunted  spot — a  spell  is  o'er  it; 

And  all  around,  on  terrace,  lake  and  tree. 
Enchanting  bird-notes  minjle  with  the  perfume 

Of  Bowers,  that  bloom  to  live  eternally! 

I  said  'twas  haunted— not  in  the  old  fashion, 

By  restless  sprites,  whose  coming  T  should  fear — 

But  by  angel  forms  of  the  true-hearted, 
Who  seek  my  earthly  pilgrimage  to  rheer. 

I  see  their  radiant  (miles,  and  hear  their  voices, 
In  dear,  familiar  t*>ncs.  repeat  my  name; 

Fond  arms  eneirele  me.  and  joy  eestatie 

Pervades  my  soul,  and  thrills  my  trembling  frame! 

Some,  smile,  when  I  doseribe  this  habitation, 
And  say  I  am  deeeived — but  well  I  know, 

That  He  who  gave  me  powers  for  such  ereation, 
Would  novcr  mock  my  yearning  spirit  so! 

Not  half  so  real  is  my  outward  being, 

Wearing  itsc'f  away  in  earthly  strife; 
"While  stronger,  brighter,  grows  this  blest  ideal — 

The  sacred  earnest  of  eternal  life. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

THE  ROSICRUCIAN. 

BT  FKANCI9  I1ACON. 

"When-  James  the  First  of  England,  that  "  crowned  cur,"  had 
betrayed  Raleigh  unto  death,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
affairs  of  a  more  jocund  nature,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  entrance 
into  England  of  the  destined  bride  of  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Buckingham — who,  though  far  fitter  for  a  troubadour 
than  a  statesman,  was,  at  that  time,  master  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  realm,  including  the  chief  justiciary,  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  lord  high  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, — en- 
couraged the  infatuation  of  the  king,  and  proposed  a  plan  more 
nbsurd  than  the  wanderings  of  the  Paladins  in  search  of  Angelica, 
a  plan  no  less  than  that  the  prince,  in  disguise  of  a  knight  errant, 
accompanied  by  Buckingham  himself,  should  visit  the  court  of 
Spain,  and,  in  propria  persona,  woo  and  win  the  infanta.  Instead 
of  checking  so  precious  a  scheme,  the  king  gave  it  his  hearty  con- 
sent ;  and  l>cing  speedily  equipped,  the  prince  as  knight  and  Buck- 
ingham as  squire,  they  soon  stood  together  on  the  coast  of  France, 
bound  on  their  southern  way. 

Scarcely  had  they  passed  a  day's  journey  beyond  Paris,  ere  the 
country,  far  and  wide,  became  illuminated  at  evening,  with  bon- 
fires on  the  hills,  colored  lamps  hung  in  every  window  of  the 
many  villas,  and  triumphal  arches  of  dazzling  light  over  the  en- 
trance of  every  hamlet.  Bright  flags,  bearing  the  French  escutch- 
eon, hung  rippling  from  casement  to  casement  across  the  broad 
streets,  and  the  great  cathedral  of  the  town  behind  was  one  blaze 
of  candle,  cresset  and  gilded  spire.  At  first,  Buckingham  thought 
all  this  pomp  was  a  salute  to  the  prince,  whom  they  must  have 
discovered,  but  was  finally  re  assured,  by  the  information  vouch- 
safed by  a  peasant  returning  with  bis  bundle  of  fagots  from  the 
woods,  that  it  was  in  honor  of  the  sweet  Princess  Henrietta,  the 
darling  of  the  French,  who  returned  that  way  from  the  court  of 
Naples,  whither  she  had  been  tarrying. 

A  bend  of  the  road  brought  them  in  full  view  of  a  tower,  where, 
the  peasant  informed  them,  the  princess  and  her  attendants  would 
lodge  that  night,  as  guest  of  her  friend  the  Marchioness  dtt  Bene. 
The  tower  stood  alone  like  a  huge  column  upon  a  lofty  hill,  and 
was  the  solitary  remnant  of  an  old  inheritance  ruined  by  feudal- 
ism and  civil  commotions.  A  scanty  band  of  attendants  stood 
around  the  gates  with  torches,  and  in  every  bracket,  niche  and 
loophole  of  the  wall,  burning  knots  of  pitch-wood  sent  forward  a 
ruddy,  smoke-wreathed  glare.  Barge  latticed  windows,  at  about 
the  central  height,  proclaimed  the  reception-room,  and  the  perfect 
composure  of  all  things  bespoke  the  rare  precision  and  refinement 
of  the  marchioness. 

"  Stcenie !"  said  Prince  Charles,  to  his  companion,  "we  two 
will  lodge  in  this  line  ruin,  and  behold  what  manner  of  marvel  is 
she  for  whom  so  gay  a  reception  waiteth." 

"  I  doubt,  your  highness,  would  we  be  received." 
"  Nay,  a  trial  will  do  us  no  barm.  Remember,  my  squire,  our 
respective  disguise.  The  Knight  Gervase  feareth  naught;"  and 
spurring  their  steeds,  the  two  dashed  up  the  hill  and  halted  before 
the  group  of  astonished  attendants.  "  Your  mistress,  the  mar- 
chioness," demanded  the  prince,  and,  awed  by  his  commanding 
address,  a  gray-haired  seneschal  withdrew  to  seek  her.  Instead 
of  ordering  the  stranger  into  her  presence,  the  marchioness  came 
speedily  down  the  open  flight  of  steps,  fearing  lest  some  accident 
to  the  princess  would  be  announced.  As  she  paused  in  the  de- 
scent, fully  visible  in  the  torchlight,  the  prince  threw  himself  from 
the  saddle,  and,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  said  :  "  Your  lady- 
ship beholdeth  an  adventurer  and  his  squire,  who,  bound  on 
knightly  errand,  beseech  your  hospitality  till  the  morrow's  sun 
shall  sond  them  on  their  way." 


The  marchioness  hesitated  an  instant. 

"  ( >nr  abode,"  she  answered,  "  is  prepared  for  a  royal  occupant. 
Yet  never  be  it  said  the  widow  of  I)u  Bene  turned  from  his  door 
those  bound  in  his  own  holy  profession  of  arms.  Sir  knight,  you 
are  most  welcome."  And  consigning  their  steeds  to  a  groom,  she 
bade  a  footman  conduct  them  to  suitable  apartments,  requesting 
their  presence  below,  when  refreshed. 

Accordingly,  within  an  hour,  Buckingham,  in  a  proper  although 
elaborate  toilet,  accompanied  the  prince  to  the  reception-room. 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  declared  the  handsomest  man  of  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom,  wore  only  the  dignified  undress  of  a  knight;  his 
rich  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  purple  mantle,  on  whose  fringed  end 
was  embroidered  in  gold  the  English  heraldry,  thrown  over  his 
shoulder  and  looped  low  behind — an  attire  that  admirably  dis- 
played the  pensive  beauty  of  a  countenance  whose  paleness  was 
enhanced  by  the  beamy  eyes,  the  dark  love  locks  flowing  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  curling,  silky  beard  just  fringing  check  and  lip; 
no  wonder  if  the  marchioness,  charmed  by  such  appearance,  re- 
ceived him  with  an  impressive  cordiality  quite  worthy  of  his  real 
and  unknown  rank. 

A  few  moments'  conversation,  replete  with  courtly  phrase  and 
compliment,  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  loyalty  as  the  warden 
called  aloud  from  the  top  of  the  tower  :  "  Her  highness  cometh  1" 

"Ay,  it  is  she!"  cried  the  marchioness,  as  she  beheld  the  small 
cavalcade  approach  from  the  wood.  "  Conduct  me,  sir.  I  will 
greet  her  at  the  gate ;"  and  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  the  prince, 
she  led  the  way  down. 

The  coach,  where  sat  the  Princess  Henrietta,  w.-.s  plainly  to  be 
seen  from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  hill  where  they  stood,  as  it 
wound  from  the  wood,  along  the  river  side  and  among  the  bosky 
hedges  of  the  road  below.  A  jutting  mass  of  rock  lined  the  path 
OH  one  side,  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  outriders  having  preced-  | 
cd,  as  the  coach  itself  was  passing,  there  came  a  mighty  flash,  fol- 
lowed by  the  loud  report  of  a  dozen  fire-arms  aimed  at  the  atten- 
dants, and  a  band  of  men  sprung  from  the  shelter  of  the  rocks, 
and,  knocking  the  coachman  into  the  dust,  turned  the  vehicle 
about  amid  loud  shrieks  from  one  of  the  occupants,  and  rc  entered 
the  forest. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  save  her !"  cried  the  marchioness, 
wringing  her  hands. 

And  Charles,  who  had  perceived,  by  the  glare  of  illumination,  ! 
a  shorter  path  through  which  he  could  intercept  the  villains,  darted 
down,  followed  by  Buckingham  and  the  servants.  Leaping  fenco  ] 
and  dyke,  hewing  his  way  through  thickets,  he  plunged  into  the 
forest,  and  just  as  the  leader,  goaded  by  the  spur  of  a  self-consti- 
tuted postilion,  would  have  dashed  by,  the  ponderous  hilt  of 
Charles's  sword  descended  upon  his  head  with  the  force  of  a  giant, 
nnd  felled  him  to  the  ground  ;  while  Buckingbnm  dealt  a  similar 
blow  to  the  rider.  As  quickly  as  the  bandits  had  usurped  the 
coach,  so  quickly  were  they  ousted  from  their  position,  and,  con- 
tent with  saving  the  princess  and  her  property,  the  conquerors 
left  them  in  the  forest,  and  once  more  turned  the  coach  about, 
freed  the  horses  from  the  burden  of  the  dead  leader,  and  galloped 
back.    Still  the  female  voice  within  continued  loud  lamentation. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  a  low,  sweet  tone,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
very  firm  and  authoritative,  and  must  have  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cess,— "  be  quite  directly,  Marie.  We  are  safe  now."  And,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  princess  was  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  sob- 
bing marchion2ss. 

"  My  love,"  cried  the  latter,  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room, 
"  bad  it  not  been  for  this  brave  knight,  never  had  I  seen  thee 
again  I" 

The  princess  threw  herself  on  a  cushioned  lounge  without  a 
word,  and,  while  the  marchioness  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  her, 
closed  her  eyes  as  if  completely  weary.  At  the  marchioness's  re- 
quest, her  maidens  and  attendants  retired  to  their  apartments, 
and,  obedient  to  a  sign,  the  prince,  smiling  at  Buckingham,  took 
a  lute  and  sang  with  exquisite  modulation  an  Italian  canzonet. 
Then  bowing  low,  he  would  have  resought  his  apartment ;  but  tho 
princess,  springing  to  her  feet,  caught  his  hands. 

"Delay  a  moment!"  she  cried.  "I  have  thanked  yon  for 
nothing,  generous  stranger,  for  I  had  no  words  to  utter.  You 
have  saved  me  from  death,  and  worse  than  death — from  the  arms 
of  Gaspard  de  Marchc  1  I  can  never  thank — never  repay  so  great 
a  debt,  but  the  lifelong  gratitude  of  a  princess  of  France  is  at  your 
service."  All  the  hauteur  of  her  previous  conduct  had  vanished, 
and  in  its  place  a  beaming  thankfulness,  a  gentle,  yielding  tender- 
ness was  visible,  as,  half-drooping  before  him,  she  held  his  hands. 

"  Believe  that  you  owe  mc  nothing,  dear  madam  !"  answered 
Charles,  in  her  own  language.  "  The  pleasure  of  having  rescued 
so  divine  a  beauty  from  the  grasp  of  ruffians  would  he  sufficient 
recompense  for  the  labors  of  Hercules."  And  he  released  her 
bands.  If  he  had  thought  her  beauty  divine  before,  what  must  he 
think  now  whi  n,  throwing  aside  the  hood  of  rose-colored  silk  she 
had  hitherto  worn,  she  turned  the  full  force  of  it  towards  him  ? 
Large,  dewy,  languid  eyes — dusky  wells  of  light,  beaming  beneath 
a  curtain  of  fine  lashes  that  curled  back  in  their  pencilled  length  ; 
features  like  sonic  antique  intaglio  in  delicate  regularity  ;  the  small 
scarlet  lips,  half-parted  and  pouting  over  their  ivory  enclosure;  a 
pale  roseate  tint  resting  on  the  firm,  soft  cheek,  and  long  hair, 
half-escaped  into  curling  masses  of  darkness  from  the  braids  that 
confined  it  beneath  a  lillet  of  pearls  ;  a  form,  lithe  and  slender  as  a 
sylph's,  and  clad  in  an  nsh-colorcd  robe  broadly  faced  with  rose, 
combined  in  all  a  beauty  which  the  prince  in  his  wildest  dreams 
had  never  imagined. 

She  returned  to  her  se'at,  and  motioned  Charles  to  take  one  by 
her  side ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  a  cushion  at  her  feet, 
questioning  the  marchioness  who  Gaspard  de  Marche  might  be. 
The  princess  took  the  word  from  the  marchioness's  mouth. 

"  lie  is  a  villain  I"  she  said.    '*  A  needy  adventurer ;  a  Kosieru- 


cian— detestable  chimera !  who  thinks  to  obtain,  perhaps,  even 
my  father's  crown  by  foreing  mo  to  wedlock.  He  is  mistaken, 
and  he  forgets  the  Salic  law.  Far  from  placing  a  crown  upon  his 
head,  my  father  will  put  his  head  upon  the  traitor's  block  !" 

"  Is  that,  then,  the  reward  of  having  loved  in  France?"  asked 
Charles,  expressively. 

"  The  reward  of  those  who  love  beyond  their  rank,"  she  an- 
swered, haughtily. 

The  color  flew  Into  Charles's  cheek,  not  unobserved  by  tho 
princess,  who,  dropping  her  lids,  hummed,  with  a  deeper  hue  on 
her  own  meanwhile,  the  first  words  of  a  light  air : 

n  The  nightingale  who  hymns  the  rose  all  night. 
Pours  forth  no  note  till  the  full  bloom  is  blown, 
But  hursts  in  musical,  eestatie  flight. 
When  veils  of  tenderest  green  aside  are  thrown. 
And  rolled  In  fragrance  the  rich  heart  offers  itaellhia  throne." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  till  the  pageant,  prepared 
by  the  marihioness,  according  to  custom,  for  the  royal  Henrietta's 
pleasure,  entered,  disported  nnd  departed.  Then,  after  partaking 
refreshments  and  prolonging  a  merry  conversation  till  a  late  hour, 

they  separated. 

A  heavy  shower,  accompanied  by  violent  wind,  had  fallen  dnr- 
ing  the  night,  and  when,  early  in  the  morning,  Prince  Charles 
descended  the  staircase  and  entered  an  open  balcony  filled  with 
roses,  looking  out  over  the  broad  chatellany,  upon  the  other  sido 
of  the  tower,  he  espied  the  princess,  attended  by  a  fair-haired  girl, 
binding  up  the  vines  of  convolvulus  and  fragrant  eglantine,  blown 
down  by  the  last  night's  gale.  Her  robe  was  of  pure  white, 
loosely  girdled,  and,  blushing  as  she  turned,  she  wound  her  rosy, 
taper  fingers  in  the  dropping  mass  of  her  dark  hair,  ere,  with  a 
sudden  motion,  she  took  a  spray  of  eglantine,  and  offered  it  to  him 
as  she  returned  his  morning  salutation.  Pressing  the  hand  that 
gave  it  to  his  lips,  the  prince,  with  perfect  gallantry,  opened  a 
scene  of  light  badinage  that  gave  Henrietta  time  to  re  assure  herself, 
and,  accepting  his  arm,  she  left  the  balcony  and  entered  the  break- 
fast-room, whither  Buckingham  had  already  conducted  the  fair 
attendant  Marie,  and  where  the  marchioness  awaited  them. 

That  day,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  marchioness,  the  next  day 
and  the  next,  delayed  by  heavy  rains,  till  a  week  and  more  had 
elapsed,  he  prolonged  his  stay.  At  last  the  sun  rose  clear  and 
bright ;  the  horses  were  ordered  round,  and  Buckingham  was  be- 
low at  the  gate,  receiving  the  hearty  farewells  of  the  marchioness, 
who  half-suspected  some  disguise,  awaited  the  prince.  Meanwhile, 
Charles  still  delayed  with  Henrietta.  They  were  standing  to- 
gether in  an  alcove,  the  princess  leaning,  white  and  trembling, 
against  the  light  balustrade,  Charles  gazing  sadly  at  her,  and  toy- 
ing idly  with  the  white  rose  he  held.  It  may  have  been  that  tho 
lips  of  him  who  was  on  his  way  to  wed  another  woman  were  palo 
as  hers  in  whose  presence  he  now  stood  and  whose  farewell  he  had 
cornc  to  receive. 

"  And  you  will  persist  in  going?"  asked  she,  with  n  faint  smile. 

"  It  is  my  duty,  and  were  it  not,  I  could  no  longer  trespass  on 
tho  hospitality  of  so  recent  a  friend  as  the  marchioness." 

"  Can  friendship  only  grow  on  long  acquaintance  V 

"  No  other  way,  your  highness.  Love  indeed  springs  into  the 
world  full  grown,  yet  friendship  is  puny  nnd  weak,  and  of  con- 
stant growth." 

"  But  love  is  its  apotheosis." 

"  True,  de-ar  lady  ;  therefore,  even  friendship  with  those  of  su- 
perior station  must  be  forsworn." 

"  Insensate  man  !"  she  cried,  a  passionate  color  streaming  over 
her  pale  face.  Then  checking  herself,  she  only  said  :  "  Farewell, 
Sir  Gervase  !  Farewell,  generous  preserver!  Hank  is  the  curso 
of  us  all,  and  thrones  are  gilt  icebergs.  Gladly  would  I  pass 
through  worse  dangers  to  be  thus  again  rescued.  Go  ;  leave  mo 
isolated  by  pride!"  and  tearing  her  hands  from  his  retaining  grasp, 
she  fled  up  the  corridor,  and  sadly  the  knight  and  his  squiro  rodo 
from  the  tower. 

Six  months  had  passed,  and  Charles,  with  his  follower,  was 
wandering  among  the  Apennines,  the  prince  having  left  Spain, 
heedless  of  the  handsome  infanta,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  Hen- 
rietta ;  for  she,  too,  had  been  visitant  among  the  dons,  a  guest  of 
the  Spanish  court,  with  her  princely  pride  forever  rebuking  her 
passion  for  a  knight.  Amid  festive  throngs  and  lordly  sports,  at 
tourney,  dance  and  promenade,  in  palace  and  in  barge,  he  for 
three  months  had  met  and  squired  her;  for,  carrying  despatches  as 
an  honored  messenger  merely,  the  infanta  and  her  friends  wcro 
ignorant  of  his  incognito,  and  knew  him  only  as  the  Knight  Ger- 
vase. Wandering  through  orange  groves  and  down  olive  gar- 
dens, many  a  time  by  moon  nnd  star-light,  had  his  lips  severed  to 
utter  words  of  passionate  emotion,  for  which  he  knew  the  sad  girl 
waited  in  answering  suspense ;  but  shuddcringly  thinking  how 
bloody  a  war,  should  he  slight  the  Spanish  and  wed  the  French 
princess,  must  ensue  ;  how  fiercely  the  intriguing  Gondomar  would 
excite  the  Spaniards,  and  how  many  lives  must  bo  lost  to  pleaso 
his  idle  fancy ;  again  he  fell  into  miserable  silence.  He  could 
sacrifice  himself,  he  thought,  to  his  people's  good,  and  thus  early 
he  began  bis  trial. 

And  Henrietta  had  glided  by  his  side,  her  eyes  glooming  large 
nnd  pensive,  her  cheeks  losing  their,  crimson  tints,  her  manner 
silent,  uncertain,  tearful,  until,  at  last,  gathering  up  her  retinue, 
she  resought  her  now  cheerless  home ;  and  the  Knight  Gervase,  a 
month  later,  made  his  worshipful  adieu,  and  embarked  on  a  small 
ship  for  London. 

Scarcely  had  they  sailed  a  day  and  night  beyond  the  straits, 
wlu-n  a  frightful  tempest  seized  and  drove  them  back  upon  their 
path,  through  the  straits  and  far  up  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
stranded  them,  wrecked  and  weary,  on  the  Italian  shore.  Leaving 
the  coast,  they  entered  the  country,  and  sustained  by  a  scanty  pro- 
vision they  had  secured,  a  week's  journeying  found  them  in  a 
hostile  region,  shut  in  among  the  Apennines,  and  floating,  in  a 
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narrow  skiff  found  on  the  banks,  down  a  stream  that  broadened 
and  narrowed  at  the  buses  of  lofty  mountains,  along  wide,  marshy 
regions  and  under  cavernous  hills,  in  sunlight  and  in  starlight, 
through  a  Succession  of  several  days.  At  last  the  river,  running 
under  a  natural  arch  of  dripp'ng  stone,  flowed  through  a  cavern 
larger  than  they  had  heretofore  crossed,  whose  vast  roof,  fuil  of 
frosty  sparkling,  gave  back  distant  flapping  echoes  to  the  rushing 
stream  and  to  their  own  low  voices.  Stalactitic  formations  of 
marvellous  beauty  depended  from  the  vault;  water-spouts  dashed 
them  here  and  there  with  a  perpetual  spray,  and  all  the  perpendi- 
cular side  of  the  cavern  was  carved  with  grotesque  outlines  and 
strangest  hieroglyphics. 

"  Stccnic  \"  cried  Charles,  suddenly.  "All  along  have  I 
thought  we  were  traversing  regions  hewn  by  art,  and  now  I  recog- 
nize it.  Behold  carven  yonder  the  cross,  symbol  of  light,  shed- 
ding rays  of  splendor  upon  a  plain  was'ied  with  dew — dew,  most 
powerful  solvent  of  gold!  This  cavern  and  those  behind,  and 
God  knows  how  many  beyond,  are  the  realms  of  the  Rosierucians, 
and  of  Gaspard  dc  Marche  !  Now  we  may  learn  something  of 
mysterious  art." 

As  he  spoke,  tho  boat  swept  into  a  broad  cove  of  the  cavern, 
whose  waters  were  yellow  with  lamplight,  and  turning,  full  of 
astonishment,  the  voyagers  beheld,  upon  the  side  where  should 
have  been  the  surface  of  earven  rock,  long  curtains  heavily  adorned 
with  gold,  looped  across  a  wide  arch,  and  opening  into  an  apart- 
ment filled  with  a  luxury  and  magnificence  that  was  plainly  visi- 
ble from  the  boat.  Four  brilliant  sconces,  slowly  burning  per- 
fume*, swung  from  the  lofty  and  highly  ornamented  ceiling,  and 
two  well-filled  grates  sent  out  a  cheerful  gleam  as  they  glowed  with 
ruddy  embers.  Rich  crimson  tints  of  shadow  relieved  the  bright- 
ness, and  threw  a  flesh-like  hue  across  the  pale  brows  of  marble 
muses  as  they  stood  still  and  white  in  their  niches.  But  beneath 
tho  centre  of  the  arch,  at  the  water's  edge,  stood  a  figure  more 
pale  and  perfect  than  the  most  symmetrical  of  statues,  as  loosely 
clad  in  white  drapery,  with  a  scarlet  mantle  wrapped  about  her, 
and  long,  dark  hair  falling  around  her;  she  gazed  with  wild, 
melancholy  eyes  into  the  depths  of  the  pool  at  her  feet.  It  was 
Henrietta,  the  princess  of  France.  Charles  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  and  wonder,  and,  seizing  his  oar,  gave  a  tremen- 
dous sweep  and  sprung  from  the  boat  to  her  side.  Instantly  the 
boat  with  its  single  occupant  swinging  round,  in  the  rebound  of 
so  sudden  a  movement,  grazed  its  keel  against  an  unseen  point  of 
rock,  and  a  noise  like  the  beat  of  a  thousand  gongs  filled  tho  whole 
place  with  fearful  echoes. 

"  O  you  are  lost,  Sir  Gervase!  You  are  lost!"  shrieked  the 
princess.  "  Gaspard  de  Marche  holds  me  in  durance  here.  He  is 
at  hand.  You  have  touched  the  spring,  and  all  tho  Rosierucians 
arc  about  you.    Leave  me  and  escape  !" 

"  Stayeth  your  highness  by  free  will  ?" 

"  Not  so  indeed,  Heaven  knows.  Save  yourselves  and  think 
not  of  me." 

"If  thou  wilt  come  with  us,  dear  lady,  we  may  yet  all  be  safe." 
The  princess  hesitated,  then  wringing  her  hands,  half  turned 
away. 

"  Your  highness  thinkcth,"  said  the  prince,  in  low,  bitter  tones, 
"  that  there  are  other  adventurers  like  Gaspard  dc  Marche. 
Know,  lady,  that  the  Knight  Gervase  wishes  only  to  restore  thee 
to  happiness." 

The  color  going  and  coming  in  her  cheeks,  tho  shining  tears 
and  the  quick  breath,  told  too  painfully  her  thoughts  ;  a  moment 
she  delayed,  then  stepped  freely  towards  the  skiff.  One  foot  was 
on  the  gunwale  ;  her  hand  was  in  that  of  Charles  ;  Buckingham 
sat  with  uplifted  oar;  wild,  joyful  hope  beamed  on  the  three  faces, 
when  a  score  of  boats  shot  from  up  and  down  the  cavern,  and 
completely  fenced  them  in.  At  the  same  moment,  Gaspard  de 
Marche,  tall  and  erect,  stood  alone  beside  the  fugitives,  and  seiz- 
ing the  sword  of  Charles,  whirled  and  threw  it  far  into  the  stream. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,"  said  he,  blandly.  "As  for  my  fair 
dove,  I  did  not  dream  site  would  spread  such  wings.  It  is  doubt- 
less unpleasant  to  be  foiled ;  but  you  have  had  your  turn.  By 
what  name  am  I  to  know  my  haughty  guest?" 

"  I  am  called  Gcrva.se,  the  knight,"  replied  Charles,  curtly,  who 
now  found  himself  completely  in  the  power  of  his  rival  and 
enemy. 

The  princess,  proud  and  unmoved,  retired  within  the  apartment, 
and  seated  herself  beside  the  grate,  toying  a  hand-scred)  to  and  fro. 

"  The  heir  of  England's  crown,"  murmured  Gaspard  de  Marche, 
in  a  tone  inaudible  to  Henrietta,  "can  afford  to  lay  aside  imperial 
dignity  in  quest  of  lovesome  adventures,  but  cannot  afford  to 
cross  the  path  of  Gaspard  de  Marche.  Let  him  beware!"  And 
he  courteously  offered  his  hand  to  Buckingham,  who,  disdainfully 
rejecting  it,  lay  back  in  the  boat.  "  Make  room,  my  merry  men 
all,  for  the  squire  of  Knight  Gervase!"  then  cried  He  Marche. 
**  Who  sails  from  here, must  sail  alone.  Adieu,  gentle  sir;  dream 
not  of  rescuing  your  master;  he  will  enter  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  ere  you,  their  warden,  can !"  and  touching  the  boat  lightly, 
it  spun  round  with  the  quick  impetus,  and  darted  from  the  cove 
down  the  dark  bosom  of  the  stream.  The  other  boats,  at  com- 
mand of  their  master,  shot  off  in  pursuit,  and  followed  in  sight  of 
Buckingham  till  ho  emerged  into  sunlight,  when  they  drew  great 
stone  gates  across  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  left  him. 

When  they  were  lost  to  the  view  of  De  Marche,  he  turned  with 
most  courtly  tone  and  address,  bade  his  unwilling  guest  a  warm 
welcome,  and  entered  into  as  blithe  a  conversation  as  if  he  were 
the  warmest  friend  on  earth.  Not  long  had  his  gay  quips  been  in 
play,  when  a  low  stone  door  opened,  and  a  bent,  old  man,  gray 
and  wrinkled,  entered.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  gazed 
steadily  at  the  prince,  and  then  beckoned  De  Marche  aside.  He 
spoke  the  Latin  tongue,  and  both  Henrietta  and  the  prince  com- 
prehended him. 


"  They  love,"  he  said  ;  "  lovers  are  fools ;  they  will  never  servo 
us.  Not  all  the  gold  of  France  will  attain  our  purpose.  Suffer 
them  to  go." 

"  Not  I,"  laughed  De  Marche,  unheeding  the  crimson  blushes 
that  dyed  Henrietta's  face.  "  If  I  never  attain  the  great  aim  of 
Rosicrueian  mystery,  shall  I  lose  my  love  and  labor  ?  Hundreds 
of  miles  I  journeyed  to  bring  her  hither.  Nay,  tho  princess  is 
fairer  than  gold  ;  her  crown  is  gold  itself.  Kingly  power,  I  now 
believe,  is  the  only  philosopher's  stone.  Alehymy  is  wearisome. 
Lover's  alehymy,  permuting  everything  it  touches  to  gold,  is  the 
truest — the  best.  Go  hang  over  thy  alembic,  good  Martin,  and 
join  us  at  the  symposium.    We  understand  each  other." 

The  old  man  sighed — a  sigh  full  of  old  memories  of  a  youth 
buried  under  ruined  hopes,  trampled  upon  and  desecrated  by  one 
degrading  purpose, — and  left  the  place.  After  a  time  siient  ser- 
vants spread  before  them  a  sumptuous  feast.  Many  masked 
guests  gaily  partook,  and,  rising  from  the  tabic  at  midnight,  Gas- 
pard de  Marche  bade  the  silent  princess  a  stately  good-night,  and 
conducting  Prince  Charles  along  a  vaulted  corridor,  turned  the 
key  upon  him  within  a  well-furnished  apartment. 

A  long,  weary  time  thus  passed  over,  whose  monotonous  hours, 
like  scenic  figures  on  an  antique  frieze,  variously  passed  the  old 
man  Martin,  querulous  and  mournful ;  the  prince  haughty  and 
silent;  Henrietta  disdainful  and  impassioned,  and  Gaspard  dc 
Marche,  gay,  potent  and  diabolic.  Morning  and  night  were  alike 
in  those  cavern*,  the  s:cret  repository  of  the  huge  wealth  of  So 
great  a  society  as  the  Rosierucians,  and  lamplight  always  reigned. 

"  I  pine  for  my  native  sunlight,"  said  the  princess,  in  answer  to 
an  interrogation  from  Charles.  "Damp,  dark,  and  the  noise  of 
running  water,  wearies  me.  Fear  also  of  this  villain!"  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

They  were  standing  by  the  doorway  of  a  small  cell,  where  the 
old  man  Martin,  appointed  that  morning  to  guard  them,  watched 
intently  the  contents,  bubbling  and  seething,  within  a  small  stone 
cup. 

"  Forty  years  have  I  labored,  no  longer  did  the  children  of  Is- 
rael tarry  in  the  wilderness,"  he  muttered.  "For  this,  my  art, 
my  hope,  I  gave  up  every  joy.  Loving  children  might  have 
wound  about  me ;  a  tender  wife  have  sat  beside  mc.  I  denied 
myself,  and  made  my  hearthstone  desolate.  My  Penates,  my 
wife,  my  heirs,  are  in  my  crucibles.  Shall  I  have  suffered  all  this 
for  naught*  O  foolish  dotard  !  Leave  thy  thinking;  remember 
thee  of  her  i\how  heart  thy  wild  purpose  brake.  Thou  hadst  no 
pity  on  her.  Thy  pity  must  be  bought  with  blood.  Wherefore 
pity  these  1"  at  d  h"  seized  phial  after  phial  of  precious  drops,  and 
distilled  them  into  the  crucible's  molten  mass. 

Finding  themselves  thus  disregarded  by  their  sentinel,  Charles 
and  the  princess  turned  and  wound  along,  down  vaulted  passages 
and  spiral  staircases,  whiling  the  way  with  gentle  words,  till,  after 
ascending  many  grades,  they  saw  the  light  of  heaven  peeping 
through  sundry  chinks  and  rents  of  tho  upper  cavern.  One  ray, 
indeed,  fell  on  the  pale  face  of  Henrietta  herself,  illumining  it 
with  a  color  unwonted  of  late,  and  filling  the  heart  of  Charles 
with  love  and  pity  to  overflowing,  as  he  -gazed  upon  her.  Sho 
stooped  and  plucked  a  snowy  bell-flower  growing  at  her  foot. 

"  Even  flowers,"  she  said,  "gather  perfume  here.  Thorc  is  joy 
for  all  but  me." 

"Joy  is  within  the  reach  of  many,"  answered  Charles,  "but 
they  scorn  to  extend  the  hand." 

"  They  would  bo  despised  should  they  do  so  !"  she  cried.  "  O 
wretched  life,  where  we  live  for  forms !  No  longer  pride,  but 
shame  restrains  me.  I  will  say  it ;  I  will  confess  it,  though  you 
spurn  me  at  once,  Sir  Gervase  !  No  hope  is  in  my  heart,  only 
that  I  may  speak  these  wild  words  to  you  and  die  !" 

"No  need  to  speak  them, — no  need!"  murmured  Charles,  all 
fear  of  Spanish  war  and  ministerial  murmurs  banished,  all  great 
emotions  glowing  in  his  eyes.  "-Gervase,  the  knight,  might  fear 
to  speak  of  love  to  a  princess  of  France  ;  but  I,  Charles  of  Eng- 
land, thine  hereditary  foe,  thine  eternal  lover,  declare  it.  Thou 
art  dearer  than  crown  or  kingdom,  and  for  thee  only  would  I  live  I" 

His  lips  showered  hers  with  kisses,  as  her  head  lay  on  his  bo- 
som, and  he  murmured  words  more  passionate  yet.  They  stood 
where  the  scattered  rays  of  light  from  crack  and  crevice  fell  on 
them  in  the  narrow  place,  built  upon  cither  side  with  solid  stone. 
In  front,  below  them,  and  impeding  further  progress,  was  a  cistern 
of  deep  black  water,  behind  them,  through  the  galleries  by  which 
they  passed,  huge  sluices  and  empty  water-works.  A  low,  distant 
roar  and  rumble,  like  thunder  among  the  Apennines,  was  heard, 
swelling  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  car  plainly  discerned  the  rush 
of  vast  volumes  of  water  rolling  ever  on.  The  cistern  at  their 
feet  rocked  its  contents  turbidly  ;  escape  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
there.  The  other  way  »  The  flood  was  boiling  up  the  spiral 
staircases  they  had  ascended,  hissing  through  all  the  devious  ways, 
and  pouring  along  the  gallery  with  maniac  speed.  Should  they 
fly?    It  was  impossible. 

"  There  is  no  safety  !  '  cried  Henrietta,  throwing  her  arms  about 
her  lover's  neck.  "  Let  us  die!  Better  thus,  wrapped  in  one  last 
embrace.    God  shrive  thee,  my  beloved  !" 

Nearer  thundered  the  waves,  when,  with  a  fearful  crash,  they 
ceased,  and  dead,  echoless  silence  reigned.  Charles  cast  his  eyes 
around.  High  above,  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  holding  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  gazing  mockingly  upon  them,  sat  Gaspard  de  Marche. 
Behind  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  whence  thev  had  issued 
and  whence  they  expected  destruction,  stood,  with  dripping  hair, 
the  old  man  Martin. 

"  He  would  have  slain  ye  when  lie  saw  your  bliss,"  he  said, 
pointing  at  De  Marche ;  "  but  I — I  remembered  a  time,  to  reach 
which  I  cross  a  bridgo  of  weary  years, — a  time  when  I,  too,  loved, 
and  I  saved  ye.  I  have  curbed  the  torrent.  Follow  ine  !"  Tak- 
ing the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms,  Charles  quickly  went  with  him, 


along  the  still  wet  halls,  till  they  reached  dry  passages  and 
apartment  by  the  banks  of  the  stream.  "Change  thou  thy  di . 
for  mine,"  said  Martin.  "  Yonder  bands  of  gray  hair  wind  round 
thy  face  and  head.  Hang  over  crucibles,  and  vouchsafe  few  words 
to  any.  Thou  wilt  personate  Martin  the  Rosicrueian ;  I  will  con- 
duct the  maiden  to  France,  and  will  return  for  thee,  since  I  alone 
can  guide  thee  hence."  All  things  were  quickly  ordered  as  he 
bade,  and,  leading  Henrietta  by  the  hand,  he  vanished  speedily. 

The  next  day,  Charles  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  alchemist,  when 
he  heard  the  step  of  Gaspard  de  Marche  approaching.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  grasped  a  phial  and  bcut  eagerly  down  to  the 
crucible. 

"  Where  are  the  miscreants,  Martin  V  thundered  Dc  Marche. 
"  Are  they  flown  ?  Answer !  By  Heaven  !  if  thou  toyest  longer 
I  will  brain  thee  !" 

Waiting  till  three  precious  drops  had  fallen  from  the  phial,  held 
by  a  hand  trembling  apparently  witli  age. 

"  Trouble  mc  not !"  said  Prince  Charles,  in  the  cracked,  queru- 
lous tones  of  Martin.  "  What  care  I  ?  I  will  have  no  murder. 
Go  thy  way  and  seek  them.  I  but  brought  thein  into  dry  pas- 
sages." 

Gaspard  de  Marche  was  far  from  satisfied  ;  but  ho  dared  not, 
despite  his  threat,  offer  injury  to  one  so  invaluable  to  the  society, 
and  he  left  him  ;  nor  in  his  search  did  he  again  trouble  him. 

Three  more  long  weeks  elapsed,  and  old  Martin  stood  before 
the  prince. 

"  She  is  safe  !"  he  said  ;  "and  thou  and  Gaspard  de  Marche?" 

"  He  is  afar.  I  have  denied  admittance  to  all,  though  many  a 
brother  has  knocked  at  the  cell  with  strange  words." 

"  It  is  well.    Come  thou,  my  son  ;  I  forget  no  promise." 

Many  weary  miles,  far  below  the  roots  of  all  green,  summer 
shrubs,  witli  bandages  across  his  eyes,  Charles  accompanied  the 
old  man.  At  last  the  sunlight  warmed  his  heart;  he  journeyed 
over  hills  and  moors,  through  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  now  ho 
lay  in  a  boat  that  rocked,  as  he  knew,  upon  blue  waters ;  and 
when,  finally,  the  bandage  was  lifted  off,  a  little  schooner  bore  him 
down  the  Rhine  between  castled  heights  and  below  a  cloudless 
heaven.  Buckingham  was  by  his  side,  and  the  old  man  Martin, 
who  had  brought  him  hither,  lay  on  the  deck  before  him. 

"  In  all  my  life,"  moaned  Martin,  "  since,  at  my  twentieth  year, 
making  many  hearts  wretched,  I  parted  the  dim  veil  that  shrouded 
my  mystical  future,  I  have  clone  no  good  act  but  this.  I  am  old 
and  gray  ;  I  think,  dying.  God  will  spare  of  his  exceeding  mercy 
for  one  so  needy."  And  softly  closing  his  eyes,  lie  turned  away. 
When  sunset  came,  old  Martin,  the  alchemist,  was  dead! 

Three  times  a  season  had  rolled  by,  ere  Charles  Stuart  again 
entered  France.  Then  no  longer  the  Knight  Gervase  came  to 
woo,  but  amid  regal  magnificence  and  princely  bounty  a  king's 
son  claimed  his  affianced.  The  bridal  morning  dawned  clearest 
of  bright  days ;  all  the  fountains  of  Paris  played ;  the  streets 
blazed  with  pomp,  and  hearty  blessings  from  myriad  throats  salut- 
ed the  royal  procession.  When  the  bridal  train  swept  up  the 
aisles  of  Notre  Dame,  beneath  triumphal  organ  peals  and  merry 
chiming  of  a  hundred  belfries,  the  prince,  tall,  stately  and  splen- 
did in  his  pale  dark  beauty  ;  the  bride,  lovely,  blushing,  trembling 
(as  what  bride  was  ever  not  ?) ;  the  kings,  unbent  from  stern  coun- 
cil, with  thoughtful,  benignant  eyes;  tho  queens  eclipsing  each 
other,  with  happy  brows  and  gorgeous  trains ;  gay  chevaliers  and 
jewelled  ladies  ;  when  all  this  splendor  shimmered  up  and  down, 
even  the  old  walls  of  the  cathedral  glistened  in  answering  radi- 
ance, and  tho  beholders  smiled  with  delight,  half  fearing  such  glo- 
ry was  but  the  reflection  of  a  dream.  But  in  the  distance,  lightly 
leaning  on  the  altar  rail,  stood  one  whose  eyes  blazed  scorn  and 
mockery  as  the  holy  services  proceeded,  who  said  amen  to  every 
prayer,  in  clear,  derisive  tones,  and  who  trusted  to  tho  magical 
name  of  Gaspard  de  Marche,  as  he  stalked  haughtily  forth  in 
advance  of  the  wedding  suite. 

Centuries  have  passed,  and  even  yet  rumor  sometimes  makes 
mention  of  a  wild  banditti  chief,  who,  throwing  up  the  visionary 
dreams  of  his  alchemic  youth,  became  the  boldest  robber  of  the 
stormy  Apennines  :  a  chief  most  courteous  to  ladies,  fearfully 
ferocious  to  men,  who  was  known  as  Gaspard  dc  Marche,  and  who 
fina'Iy  was  broken  on  tho  wheel.  But  again  a  sister  rumor  whis- 
pers of  an  old  man,  with  lint-white  locks  and  bright,  maniac  eyes, 
wandering  from  realm  to  realm,  crying  aloud  one  cherished  name, 
and  never  listening  to  other  words  than  that.  Be  all  this  as  it 
may,  I  have  seen  the  Italian  peasant  girls  leave  fingering  their 
slack,  pearl  necklaces,  and,  with  a  paleness  overspreading  their 
sun-bronzed  checks,  draw  closer  together  in  the  twilight,  as  one, 
more  daring  than  another,  told  venturous  and  thrilling  tales  of 
Gaspard  dc  Marche. 

And  thus  the  Lion  of  England  won  the  Lilies  of  France. 


THIS  WOLF  OF  SCANDAL. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  relates  thatat  one  time  lie  found  himself  chroni- 
cled as  "St.  Wilberforce"  in  an  opposing  journal,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  given  as  an  "  instance  of  his  Pharisaism  :" — "  lie  was  late- 
ly seen,"  says  the  journal,  "  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Bafh 
Pump  Room  reading  his  prayers,  like  his  predecessors  of  old,  who 
prayed  in  the  corners  of  the  street  to  be  seen  of  men."  "  As 
there  is  generally,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "some  slight  circum- 
stance which  pervcrsencss  turns  into  a  charge  of  reproach,!  began 
to  reflect,  and  I  soon  found  the  occasion  of  the  calumny.  It  was 
this: — I  was  walking  in  the  Pump  Room,  in  conversation  with  a 
friend  ;  a  passage  was  quoted  from  Horace,  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  questioned,  and,  OS  I  had  Horace  in  my  poc  ket,  I  took  it  out 
and  read  the  words.  This  was  the  plain  'bit  of  wire'  which  fac- 
tious malignity  sharpened  into  a  pin  to  pierce  my  reputation." 
How  m  iny  ugly  pins  have  been  manufactured  out  of  even  smaller 
bits  of  wire  than  that ! — [Lime.  Journal. 


Without  books  God  is  silent,  justice  dormant,  natural  science  at 
a  stand,  philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved  in 
Cimmerian  darkness. — Bartholin. 
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MONTREAL  SCENES. 
In  No.  11  of  the  present  volume 
we  pave  a  series  of  views  in  and  ahont 
Quebec,  and  we  now  furnish  a  set  of 
original  designs  by  the  same  artist — 
Mr.  Kilburn,  executed  expressly  for 
this  paper,  illustrating  the  most  no- 
ticeable features  of  the  sister  city  of 
Montreal,  the  second  city  and  chief 
seat  of  commerce  in  Canada.  This 
important  and  interesting  place  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal,  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
142  miles  southwest  from  Quebec. 
It  lacks  the  commanding  and  pictur- 
esque features  of  the  latter  place,  but 
in  all  other  respects  is  by  far  its  su- 
perior. Like  Quebec,  it  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  but 
the  difference  of  elevation  between 
them  is  inconsiderable.  The  build- 
ings arc  generally  of  stone — a  mate- 
rial which  gives  them  a  very  substan- 
tial appearance,  and  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  which  reminds  the  travel- 
ler of  those  of  our  own  city.  St. 
John's  and  Notre  Dama  Streets  arc 
exceptions,  however,  to  the  general 
rule  of  narrowness,  being  noble  ave- 
nues which  would  not  discredit  any 
city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
quays,  also,  are  the  noblest  on  this 
continent,  and  are,  indeed,  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world.  The 


and  symmetrical  spire.  The  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital,  erected  by 
voluntary  contributions,  is  a  very 
large  and  well  managed  institution. 
The  Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  charge  of 
nuns,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  indigent,  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  Gray  Sisters  is  partially 
devoted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  tho 
insane,  foundlings,  and  other  objects 
of  charity.  An  excursion  through 
the  inland  of  Montreal  is  very  pleas- 
ant and  interesting.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  Montreal  Mountain  is 
very  extensive ;  the  St.  Lawrence 
Biver  is  here  seen  in  all  its  sublimity 
and  grandeur.  Opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  tho  island  of  St. 
Helens ;  upon  this  island  is  a  strong 
fortification,  which  commands  the 
river,  and  is  the  key  to  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  being  composed  mostly 
of  French  Canadians,  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages  are  fluent- 
ly spoken  by  all  classes.  The  names 
of  the  streets  are  in  French  upon  one 
corner  and  English  upon  the  other. 
In  1760,  a  year  after  the  capture  ot 
Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  Montreal , 
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Connected  with  this  establishment  is  the  Black  Nunnery,  founded 
in  1650.  Its  inmates  consist  of  a  superior  and  sixty  nuns,  whose 
duties  are  directed  to  the  education  of  young  girls.  Nelson's 
monument,  the  subject  of  our  last  engraving,  is  situated  in  tho 
Pla'-e  Jacques  Cartier,  opposite  the  Place  d'Annes.  The  statue 
is  of  colossal  size,  and  stands  upon  a  Doric  column,  resting  upon 
an  elaborately  sculptured  pedestal,  which  has  bas-reliefs  portray- 
ing the  principal  actions  of  the  great  naval  hero.  It  was  original- 
ly a  very  fine  monument,  but  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
The  Custom  House,  shown  in  our  sixth  engraving,  stands  on 
Custom  House  Square,  near  the  quays,  and  is  a  neat  and  substan- 
tial building,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  Bonsccours  Market,  as  repre- 
sented in  our  fifth  engraving,  is  a  handsome  stone  structure.  Bon- 
secours  Church,  depicted  in  our  third  engraving,  is  an  old  French 
ecclesiastic  edifice,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  antiquity.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Bue  Bonsecours,  near  the  market,  and  was  built 
in  1772.  On  the  front  is  the  following  inscription:  "  Si  I'amour 
de  Marie  en  ton  eoeur  est  grave,  en  passant  ne  t'oublic  de  lui  dire 
un  ave,"  an  injunction  on  the  pious  to  say  their  prayers,  in  pass- 
ing, for  the  love  of  the  virgin  mother.  The  Court  House,  shown 
in  the  first  of  our  engravings,  is  a  very  noble  building,  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  finished.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  subject  of 
our  second  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Great  St.  James  Street 
and  Hue  St.  Pierre,  and  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  shown  in  our  seventh  engraving,  occupies 
an  elevated  position  at  the  corner  of  St.  Alexander  Street  and 
Bue  Lagauchetiere.  It  presents  a  noble  appearance.  Most  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  churches  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  to 
the  members  of  which  Montreal  chiefly  owed  its  foundation.  The 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  is  a  very  large 
establishment.  In  this  and  another  Catholic  educational  institu- 
tion, the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  at  very  moderate 
charges.  The  principal  English  church  in  Montreal  is  a  very 
handsome  building  in  the  Grecian  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 


city,  with  its  suburbs,  stretches  for  two  miles  along 
the  river  from  north  to  south,  and  for  some  distance 
has  a  nearly  equal  depth  inland.  The  principal 
commercial  avenue  is  called  Paul  Street,  and  ex- 
tends parallel  with  the  river,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  city.  This  is  in  the  lower  town.  In  the 
upper  town  are  several  streets  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  connected  with  Paul  Street  by  cross 
streets.  In  the  suburbs,  many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood  ;  but  there  are  no  wooden  houses  with- 
in the  space  once  encompassed  by  the  walls,  which 
have  now  fallen  into  decay,  leaving  the  city  entirely 
open.  The  surrounding  eminences  are  beautifully 
wooded,  and  covered  with  villas  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  harbor  of  Montreal  is  not  a  large 
one,  but  perfectly  safe,  and  vessels  drawing  fifteen 
feet  of  water  can  lie  close  to  the  shore.  Its  average 
depth  is  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  fathoms.  St. 
Mary's  rapid,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  is  a 
powerful  current,  and  difficult  to  stem.  The  La- 
chine  Canal,  about  Montreal,  nine  miles  in  length, 
was  undertaken  to  improve  the  navigation.  A  large 
amount  of  steam  vessels  arc  employed  in  navigation, 
and  during  the  summer  season,  vast  rafts  of  timber 
float  past  the  city  to  Quebec ;  while  the  produce  of 
Upper  Canada  is  transported  in  scows  and  battcnux. 
In  winter,  the  ice  is  covered  with  thousands  of 
sledges,  carrying  provisions  to  the  city.  Montreal 
is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  depot  of  the  adjacent 
country  ;  while  most  of  the  business  done  in  Que- 
bec is  transacted  by  branches  of  the  Montreal 
houses.  Its  trade  is  nearly  or  quite  as  active  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  It  was  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fur  trade.  It  has  various  manufac- 
tories and  a  number  of  shipyards.  The  markets 
are  excellently  supplied.  The  society  is  pleasant 
and  refined.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  of  French  descent,  the  remainder  being  English, 
Americans  and  Indians,  the  latter  seeming  to  get 
along  much  better  with  the  Gallic  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  The  public  buildings  of  Montreal  are 
numerous  and  handsome.  The  most  prominent  is 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  depicted  in  our  fourth 
engraving.  This  remarkable  edifice,  devoted  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  is  the  finest  cathe- 
dral in  British  America.  It  is  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, 255  1-2  feet  in  length  by  134  1-2  in  breadth. 
It  is  faced  with  stone  and  roofed  with  tin,  like  most 
of  the  public  buildings  in  Canada,  and  has  six 
towers,  of  which  the  principal  are  220  feet  in  height. 
On  the  roof  is  a  promenade  76  feet  long  and  20 
broad.  The  principal  window  is  64  feet  high  and  32 
broad.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  1 5,000  per- 
sons, and  so  admirably  contrived  urc  the  outlets 
that  such  a  congregation  can  disperse  in  MX  minutes. 
It  comprises  seven  chapels  and  nine  spacious  aisles. 
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the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  was  invested  by  Generals  Amherst  and 
Murray,  and  by  Colonel  Haviland.  The  Marquis 
de  Vaudrcuil,  the  French  governor  general,  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  besieging  force,  and 
despairing  of  succor  from  his  government,  capitulated 
to  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of  September.  At  an  early 
period  of  our  revolutionary  war,  after  the  capture  ot 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonduroga,  a  project  for  con- 

?uering  and  revolutionizing  Canada  was  set  on  foot, 
n  September,  1775,  about  three  thousand  men,  re- 
cruited from  New  England  and  New  York,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery, 
appeared  before  St  John's  Fort,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Chnmplain,  and  not  far  from  Montreal.  General 
Carleton  had  furnished  Fort  St.  John  with  a  garri- 
son of  a  thousand  men,  about  the  time  the  provin- 
cials arrived.  The  latter  fortified  the  island  of  Aux 
Noix,  about  1 1 5  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga.  Soon 
after  this,  General  Schuyler  falling  sick  during  a 
temporary  absence  from  camp,  the  command  fell 
upon  his  colleague — Major-General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery. This  gallant  officer  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  born  in  1737.  Having  chosen 
the  profession  of  arms,  he  served  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  in  1 759  ;  but  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  he 
then  gave  up  his  commission.  He  had  conceived  a 
strong  attachment  to  this  country,  and  came  hither 
shortly  after  his  resignation,  purchased  an  estate  on 
the  Hudson,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Liv- 
ingston. His  military  talents  and  his  love  for  his 
adopted  country  proem  i  d  him  a  major-general's  com 
mission  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
On  receiving  the  command  of  the  army,  Montgom- 
ery immediately  prepared  to  attack  Montreal,  the 
preliminary  step  to  which  was  the  reduction  of  Fort 
St.  John.  This  was  rather  slow  work,  as  the  pro- 
vincials were  deficient  in  ammunition.  The  fort, 
however,  surrendered  on  the  3d  of  November.  In 
the  interim  he  hud  captured  Fort  Chambly  by  a 
gallant  dash ;  while  EthHii  Allen,  who  had  offered 
to  take  Montreal  with  150  men,  had  been  defeated 
and  made  prisoner.  General  Carleton,  who  com- 
manded at  Montreal,  hearing  of  Arnold's  approach 
to  Quebec,  retreattd  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  ar- 
rest his  progress.  Montgomery,  a  few  days  after 
the  surrender  of  Fort  St.  John,  left  n  small  garrison 
to  defend  it,  and  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his 
remaining  troops  to  attack  Montreal.  It  fell  into 
his  hands  l  y  copitulution  on  the  13 : ii  of  November. 
Leaving  a  small  force  there,  Montgomery  marched 
to  met  t  Arnold,  who,  after  leading  his  troops  from 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  through  the  then  wilder- 
ness of  Maine,  traversing  forests,  swamps  and  plains, 
and  overcoming  almost  unparalleled  difficulties, 
reached  Point  Levi,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  9th 
of  November.    On  the  13th,  he  crossed  the  StJ 
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Lawrence,  and,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Wolfe,  scaled  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  and  found  his  little  hand 
upon  the  plains.  But  finding  his 
force — reduced  to  about  400  men  on- 
ly— insufficient  to  oppose  the  garri- 
son, he  retired  to  Point  Aux  Trem- 
bles, twenty  miles  above  Quebec, 
where  Montgomery  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  him.  With  a  combined 
force  of  nine  hundred  men,  the  brave 
generals  (for  Arnold  was  as  brave  as 
he  was  base)  marched  upon  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  Arrived  un- 
der the  walls,  Montgomery  sent  a  flag 
with  a  summons  to  surrender.  The 
British  replied  by  firing  on  the  flag 
(a  similar  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  the  way,  lately  caused  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  England). 
As  his  batteries  were  too  light  for  a 
siege,  Montgomery  determined  to 
storm  the  city.  His  desperate  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  December,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  snow  storm.  The  Americans 
were  divided  into  four  columns,  two 
of  which  made  feigne  d  attacks  on  the 
upper,  while  the  other  two,  headed  by 
Arnold  and  Montgomery,  assaulted 
the  lower  town  on  the  opposite  side. 
Montgomery  was  killed  by  a  point- 
blank  cannon  shot,  and  his  men  re- 
treated, Aaron  Burr  carrying  the  body 
of  his  lamented  leader  out  ot  the  fire, 
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officers,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  frigate 
Essex,  and  were  pas- 
sengers in  the  Swede 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  was  the  last  time 
that  she  was  seen  and 
known.  Various  sto- 
ries as  to  her  fate  were 
current  for  years.  Mr. 
Cooper  says  :  "  There 
is  only  one  rumor  in 
reference  to  tins  ship 
that  has  any  appearance 
of  probability.  It  is  said 
that  two  English  frig- 
ates chased  an  Ameri- 
can sloop-of-war  off  the 
southern  coast,  about 
the  time  the  Wasp 
ought  to  have  arrived, 
and  that  the  three  ships 
were  struck  with  a  hea- 
vy squall,  in  which  the 
sloop-of-war  suddenly 
disappeared."  The 
Wasp  was  uncommonly 
well  manned  and  offi- 
cered, and  her  loss  was 
a  severe  one  to  the  navy. 
Captain  Blakelv  was  an 
admirable  commander, 
and  the  gentlemen  un- 
der him  were  of  high 
merit.  Two  of  the 
lieutenants,  Mr.  Reilly 
and  Mr.  Baury,  had 
taken  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Guerriere 
and  Java,  and  another, 
Mr.  Tillinghast,  was  an 
officer  on   board  the 


Enterprise  when  she  took  the  Bo 
The  Epervier  brig,  eighteen  gu 
sailed  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
United  States,  in  1815,  and  was  never 
heard  from  after  she  passed  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  She  had  been  taken 
from  the  English,  in  1814,  by  the 
Peacock,  Captain  Warrington.  We 
believe  that  at  the  time  of  her  loss 
she  was  commanded  by  one  of  the 
Shubrieks,  an  historical  name  in  our 
navy.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  loss  of  a  national  ship,  since 
the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, was  that  of  the  Hornet,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  foundered  in  a 
"  norther,"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ahout  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her,  if  we 
remember,  after  she  left  Tampico, 
some  time  in  the  year  1830.  The 
Hornet  was  one  of  the  "  lucky  ships  " 
of  the  navy,  and  a  great  favorite  both 
with  the  service  and  with  the  country, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  part 
which  she  took  in  the  war  of  1812, 
capturing  everything  with  which  she 
fought  and  escaping  from  superior 
vessels.  In  1813,  when  commanded 
by  Captain  Lawrence,  she  took  the 
British  brig  Peacock,  after  a  short 
but  very  warm  action  of  fifteen  min 
utes,  the  Peacock  being  sunk.  At 
tached  to  Commodore  Decatur's 
squadron,  a  few  months  later,  she 
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while  Arnold's  column  entered  the  town,  and  met 
temporary  success.  But  Arnold  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  carried  to  the  rear,  and  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  assailants  were  forced  to  surrender.  The  body 
of  Montgomery  was  found  in  the  snow  the  day  after 
the  battle,  and  buried  with  military  honors.  Con- 
gress afterwards  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  and  in  1818,  his  remains  were  placed 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  at  (lie  expense  of  the  State.  The  monument  i3 
a  bas-relief  under  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

NATIONAL  SHIPS  LOST. 
Our  navy,  as  at  present  organized,  dates  from  the 
year  1794,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  little  curious  that 
one  of  its  first  prizes  should  have  been  the  first  vessel^ 
lost  without  any  one  being  able  to  say  how  she  was 
lost.  In  1799,  the  frigate  Constellation,  then  under 
command  of  Captain  Truxton,  captured  the  French 
frigate  l'lnsurgente,  after  a  very  gallant  action.  This 
was  during  what  was  called  the  quasi  war  with 
France,  caused  by  the  depredations  that  were  made 
upon  our  commerce  by  the  cruisers  of  that  country, 
which  wo  very  properly  resented.  The  prize  was 
taken  into  the  navy,  and  was  first  commanded  by 
Captain  Murray,  who  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Fletcher.  The  latter  officer  sailed  on  a  cruise  in 
July,  1800,  with  a  sort  of  roving  commission.  Some 
letters  were  received  from  persons  on  board  of  her, 
sent  in  by  vessels  that  she  spoke ;  hut,  though  she 
was  to  have  been  absent  only  eight  weeks,  nothing 
has  ever  been  seen  of  her  for  almost  four-and-fifty 
years.  The  Pickering,  Captain  Ilillar,  a  fourtccn- 
gnn  vessel,  which  sailed  a  month  later  than  the  In- 
surgente  for  the  West  Indies,  was  never  heard  from 
again.  The  Saratoga,  of  sixteen  guns,  was  lost  in 
the  same  way,  in  1807.  One  of  the  finest  vessels 
that  ever  sailed  from  this  country  was  the  sloop-of- 
war  Wasp,  which  left  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  in  1814, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Blakely.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  she  captured  and  destroyed  the  British 
sloop  of-war  Reindeer,  and  on  the  lstof  September, 
the  Avon,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class.  One  of  her 
prizes  was  taken  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  sent 
to  America,  under  command  of  Mr.  Geisinger,  and 
no  direct  intelligence  was  ever  afterwards  ree-eived 
from  her.  She  was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  brig  on  the 
9lh  of  October,  out  of  which  "she  took  two  American 


was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  New  London,  Conn., 
when  that  squadron  fell  in  with  a  greatly  superior 
British  force,  where  she  was  blockaded  for  a  long 
time.  Escaping  from  New  London,  she  went  to  sea 
in  January,  1815,  under  command  of  Captain  Biddle. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  she  engaged  and  captured  the 
Penguin,  a  British  vessel  of  about  her  own  force, 
and  with  a  picked  crew.  Subsequently  she  was 
chased  for  two  or  three  days  by  a  British  seventy- 
four,  and  naiTowly  escaped  being  captured.  The 
recent  losses  of  the  Albany  and  the  Porpoise  have 
revived  the  interest  that  used  to  be  felt  in  the  losses 
that  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  no  new  thing  in  our  navy  for  vessels  to  disap- 
pear, leaving  no  trace  of  their  fate,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  navies. — Boston  Chronicle. 
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A  VETERAN  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIGHTS. 

An  aged  soldier  and  sailor  died  lately  at  Manches- 
ter, England, — .Joseph  Oilman,  of  Hulme.  He  was 
a  hero,  a  warrior,  from  his  cradle  to  his  death.  He 
was  born  at  Little  Over,  near  Derby,  in  1759,  and 
consequently  was  in  his  96th  year."  He  fought  in 
more  than  a  bundled  battles  in  his  country's  cause, 
and  a  still  greater  number  on  his  own  account.  He 
fought  under  Rodney  and  Hood  in  the  West  Indies, 
off  Port  Royal,  in  April,  1782,  against  the  French 
admiral,  Count  do  Grasse,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  survivor  of  that  eventful  day.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  Joe  was  one  of  the  foremost  muti- 
neers at  the  Norc.  Joe  dictated  the  third,  the  effec- 
tive telegraph  message  to  Mr.  Pitt — namely,  "  Unless 
their  demand  for  double  pay  was  granted,  to  soldiers 
as  well  as  sailors,  in  one  hour  they  would  weigh  an- 
chor, and,  with  fifty  ships  of  war,  in  four  hours,  they 
would  lay  London  in  ashes  !"  In  this  case,  Joe's 
threat,  without  blows,  conquered  both  minister  and 
monarch  !  This  rebellious  act  was  Joe's  chief  glory ; 
he  used  to  say  he  "  had  rendered  no  other  service  to 
his  country  or  mankind  to  be  compared  with  it." 
Joe's  favorite,  the  immortal  Nelson,  personally  select- 
ed him  to  accompany  him  in  the  St.  George  to  the 
Baltic,  to  Copenhagen.  At  Copenhagen,  Je>o  re- 
ccivcel  a  compound  fracture  of  both  le'gs.  He  served 
in  the  Royal  Navy  about  eighteen  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam. — Emjlish  paper. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION* 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pic torial  ] 
A  WALK  IN  THE  VALES. 

D  Y    OEORC.E    W.  IllUfl 

I'M  court  danio  Nature  in  the  Tales. 
Where  dlo  in  love  hor  wandering  gales. 

Her  tears  come  down  in  crystal  showers, 
Hit  kisses  meet  my  lips  in  flowers. 

What  violets,  with  meek  blue  eycrl 
They  won  their  azure  from  the  skies. 

TIere  buttercups,  like  drops  of  gold, 
Sprinkle  the  banks  of  fountains  old. 

The  red-breast  from  his  yellow  beak, 
Trills  out  the  joy  he  cannot  speak. 

The  oriole  that  floats  along, 

Seems  like  a  morn  beam  turned  to  song. 

And  here  the  gentle  blue-birds  fly, 
Like  wandering  fragments  of  the  sky. 

To-day  they  sing  a  song  of  thanks, 
To  music  written  on  these  banks. 

■What  clouds  arc  moving  in  the  stream? 
Such  are  the  phantoms  of  life's  dream! 

The  water-flies  skate  o'er  the  tide, 
And  play  like  children  when  they  slide. 

I  fell  In  love  with  Nature  when 
I  met  her  in  the  balmy  glen. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SHIFTLESS  WOMAN. 

IiT  OWE  OF  TUE  BISTBRHOOD. 

B i:\deii,  I  consider  myself  the  most  nnfortunate  of  mortals, 
for  no  less  a  reason  tlian  that  I  have  been  pushed  into  that  frater- 
nity of  women  that  embraces  within  its  fold  so  many  of  my  sex. 
For  a  long  time,  the  chances  were  about  even,  whether  I  should 
come  out  a  strong  minded  woman,  with  the  cloven  foot  and  brazen 
tongue,  or  a  shiftless  one. 

Of  theso  two  evils,  I  chose  the  least ;  and  making  a  desperate 
plnngc,  broke  crockery  in  the  kitchen,  and  raised  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  parlor,  spoiled  a  web  of  the  finest  cotton  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  myself  useful,  ruined  the  best  dress  I  ever  possessed  by  a 
foolish  desire  to  cut  it  myself,  and  finely  succeeded  in  defining  my 
position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  my  neighbors,  and  thus 
became  installed  as  a  life-member  of  the  great  sisterhood  of 
"  shiftless  women." 

I  confidently  atlirm  that  my  present  position  is  the  result  of 
an  ingenious  device  to  escape  a  greater  evil.  I  consider  myself 
nnjmtly  thrust  out  of  my  natural  sphere.  I  was  designed  for  a 
practical,  evcry-day  sort  of  woman,  and  had  I  not  had  all  my 
energies  crippled  in  my  girlhood,  by  the  constant  assault  upon 
my  feeble  attempts  towards  practicality,  I  should  without  doubt 
have  fulfilled  nature's  design. 

As  it  is,  I  never  have  been  able  to  make  my  husband's  shirts  fit 
about  tho  neck ;  but  then  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman  who 
could.  There  has  been  more  conjugal  happiness  wrecked  on 
those  abominable  shirt  bosoms,  than  by  the  wine-cup.  All  the 
married  women  of  my  acquaintance  relate  the  same  experience. 
The  first  family  quarrel  inevitably  takes  place  on  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  the  plaited  linen,  starched  to  the  consistency  of  a 
plank,  pliable  enough  to  embrace  in  graceful  folds  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  It  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done,  by  either  strong- 
minded  or  shiftless  woman;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  husbands  are  so 
visionary  as  to  believe  such  results  possible. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  delicious  dream  into 
which  I  was  plunged  by  tho  first  dawning  of  love  in  my  soul. 
How  liko  the  rosy  morning  in  June  seemed  the  cloudiest  day. 
No  shadow  in  the  heavens  was  dark  enough  to  keep  my  lover  from 
my  side. 

It  was  during  the  preparations  for  my  marriage,  thai  I  first 
awoke  to  the  terrible  reality  that  I  was  noted  for  certain  peculiari- 
ties. Some  said  I  was  odd ;  others,  that  I  was  proud  ;  while 
some,  noting  my  fondness  for  books,  opened  their  eyes  in  horror, 
declaring  if  I  was  not  snatched  from  the  frightful  chasm,  I  should 
inevitably  become  a  "  literary  woman."  Hut  my  maiden  aunts  (I 
am  wonderfully  blessed  in  that  direction)  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  put  me  in  the  right  place.  I  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
"  shiftless  woman."  I  had  been  a  shiftless  girl ;  had  never  knit 
my  own  stockings,  nor  made  a  pound  of  batter,  and  the  man  who 
married  me  would  repent  the  day.  The  neighbors  felt  it  their 
duty  to  warn  .James  of  his  danger. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  marry  that  shiftless  girl ;  you  are  crazy 
to  think  of  it !  Who  will  make  your  shirts  and  cook  your  dinners  ?" 

James  did  not  seem  to  care  then  so  much  about  Ids  shirts  and 
dinners  as  he  has  since,  and  he  only  laughed  at  other  people's 
f:ars.  "  There  were  plenty  of  women  who  could  make  shirts," 
he  said,  "  and  cooks  enough  to  get  the  dinners  ;"  and  he  actually 
told  me,  and  I  was  simpleton  enough  to  believe  it,  that  "he  was 
perfectly  and  altogether  satisfied  with  me  just  as  I  was.  I  was  the 
most  perfect  creature  he  had  ever  known ;  I  need  not  give  up  one 
favorite  pursuit,  nor  give  a  thought  to  the  art  of  bread-making  or 
starching." 

What  girl  of  eighteen  would  fail  to  be  comforted  by  such 
assurances  from  such  a  source  !  It  was  a  most  agreeable  kind  of 
consolation,  for  there  never  was  a  poor  child  so  beset  by  grand- 
mothers and  aunts  as  I  was.  It  was,  "  Child,  don't  be  so  shift- 
less !"  "  Child,  let  me  teach  you  this,"  "  Child,  why  will  you  be  so 


shiftless  V  from  morning  till  night;  but  when  evening  came, 
James  came,  too,  and  then  my  troubles  all  disappeared. 

I  married,  and  believed  myself  standing  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  happiness.  I  had  only  to  stretch  forth  my  hand,  and  grasp 
heaven  and  all  its  joys  ;  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  world  lay 
at  my  feet,  and  I  looked  down  upon  it  with  a  serene  contempt. 
In  my  own  pleasant  home  I  reigned  queen  of  all  my  possessions, 
and  all  hearts.  I  gave  orders  in  the  most  royal  and  dignified 
manner  to  my  servant,  and  she,  a  good-natured  German  girl, 
implicitly  obeyed  all  my  requirements. 

I  took  tho  greatest  pleasure  in  escorting  Aunts  Tamar  and 
Sophia  over  my  house.  They,  with  their  eye-glasses,  peeped  into 
every  corner,  and  opened  all  the  doors,  and  were  forced  to  say, 
that  Mario,  after  all,  had  improved — she  was  really  getting  over 
her  shiftlessness. 

Thus  things  went  on  ;  the  German  girl  cooked  the  dinners,  and 
I  V>ok  charge  of  the  parlors,  flitted  about  the  garden,  pulling 
fresh  flowers  for  my  vases,  and  watched  over  my  home  with  a 
miser's  diligence  and  pride. 

O,  blissful  days !  Those  quiet,  serene  days,  before  the  shirt- 
making  came  on  ;  before  the  German  cook  got  married  ;  before 
my  husband  found  out  I  was  not  the  most  perfect,  the  most  angelic 
being  ever  made ;  before  he  had  learned  not  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  my  attainments. 

It  was  a  terrible  day  to  me  when  James  first  brought  home  that 
ominous  roll  of  cotton  and  linen.  He  laid  it  down  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  capabili- 
ties of  his  wife.  I  received  it  with  the  air  of  a  seamstress  who 
hail  supported  a  widowed  mother  with  ten  child  rcn  bv  the  work  of 
her  own  hand.  I  worked  on  those  shirts  days  and  weeks;  I  gave 
all  my  energy  to  the  task.  I  thought  of  nothing,  dreamed  of 
nothing  hut  the  work  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  my  spirits. 
Hut  the  day  arrived  when  the  shirts  were  finished.  With  a  proud 
heart,  I  first  displayed  them  to  Aunt  Tamar.  She  went  over  them 
with  her  eye-glass,  and  found  no  flaw  in  them  ;  the  stitching  was 
nicely  done,  and  they  looked  as  though  they  would  fit  to  a  charm. 
James  praised  them,  too,  and  I  was  the  happiest  of  women.  I 
proudly  laid  them  aside  in  the  drawer,  where  it  would  have  been 
well  for  me,  and  my  happiness,  had  they  forever  lain ;  but  this 
could  not  be. 

On  an  eventful  occasion,  James  called  for  his  new  shirts.  I 
presented  them,  then  flew  to  my  room,  shut  myself  up,  and 
stopped  my  ears  that  I  might  not  hear  any  fault  that  might  be 
found  with  my  darling  work.  Curiosity,  however,  conquered,  and 
I  just  opened  the  door  to  listen,  when  sure  enough,  there  was 
James  calling  lustily  for  help. 

"  Marie,  Marie,  what  upon  earth  have  you  done  to  theso  shirts  t 
There  is  no  form  nor  fit  to  the  bosoms  !" 

I  was  in  despair,  and  felt  more  like  precipitating  myself  from 
the  chamber  window  than  appearing  before  my  husband.  But  I 
put  on  a  brisk  manner,  and  hastened  to  the  rescue,  feeling  like  a 
guilty  wretch  going  to  the  gallows.  James's  face  did  not  look  as 
pleasant  as  on  our  bridal  day. 

"  What  it  the  trouble  with  this  shirt,  Marie  V 

I  looked,  and  O,  woful  sight! — the  bosom  bulged  out  in  one 
place,  strained  in  another,  and  seemed  to  be  without  form  or  fit, 
as  James  had  really  said. 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  the  bosom,"  I 
answered,  in  a  perplexity  of  mind  better  conceived  than  described. 

James  now  put  on  a  very  wise  look,  and  said  he  could  solve  the 
mystery;  the  bosom  needed  sloping  in  front. 

"Ah  well,  that  could  be  very  easily  remedied;  glad,  indeed,  to 
get  of?  with  so  little  trouble.  An  old  shirt  was  brought  forward, 
and  1  shut  myself  up  to  alter  the  new  ones.  A  long,  hard  day's 
work  I  had  of  it,  and  I  stitched  away  with  a  heavy  leaden  feeling 
about  my  heart.  I  felt,  even  then,  a  presentiment  of  coming 
danger. 

"  He  sure  and  slope  the  bosoms  enough,"  were  James's  last 
words  to  me  as  he  left  the  house.  I  was  resolved  not  to  fail  this 
time.  I  sloped  and  sloped,  cut  and  cut,  being  in  a  most  nervous 
frame  of  mind  all  the  while,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  or  how  I 
did  it.  At  length  the  work  was  completed,  and  laid  aside  for  the 
second  time. 

When  James  made  the  next  call  for  his  shirts,  I  found  the  house 
quite  too  confined  and  close  for  free  breathing,  and  after  delivering 
the  garments,  went  into  the  garden  to  pull  a  bouquet.  But  there 
was  no  safety  for  me  even  there;  I  was  soon  recalled.  Turning 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  I  saw  my  poor  James  at  the 
window,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  scream,  with  a  voice  that  indi- 
cated some  trouble  about  the  throat.  I  hastened  to  the  toilet- 
room,  and  found  my  husband  in  a  half -Strangled  state,  blue  black 
in  the  face,  and  actually  gurgling  out  small  oaths.  I  had  sloped 
the  bosom  so  much  that  it  pitched  his  head  forward,  and  the  linen 
being  extra  stiff,  sat  about  his  neck  like  a  noose,  holding  my  poor 
hero  in  a  bondage  that  was  by  no  mean?  agreeable  or  desirable. 

"  What  new  instrument  of  torture  is  this,  Marie  V  gasped 
James,  with  as  audible  a  voice  as  he  could  command.  "If  you 
wish  to  rid  me  of  life,  there  arc  easier  and  more  efficient  modes  of 
executing  your  wish." 

O,  horror!  I  felt  the  death-blow  struck  at  our  conjugal  hap- 
piness, I  said  nothing ;  there  seemed  to  he  nothing  left  for  me  to 
say,  but  James  went  on — 

"  I  now  understand,  Marie,  what  your  mother  meant  when  she 
took  me  aside  before  our  marriage,  and  told  me  you  were  a  shift- 
less girl,  and  she  feared  would  make  a  shiftless  woman.  I  fully 
agree  with  her,  and  confidently  believe  you  to  be  tho  most  shiftless 
of  nil  shiftless  women." 

What  a  speech  for  a  man  to  make  to  his  bride,  whom  six 
months  before  he  had  called  an  "  angel,"  a  "  divine  creature,"  a 
"  perfect,  adorable  being."    James  knew  then,  as  well  as  now, 


that  "  angels  "  and  "  divine  creatures  "  never  made  shirts  ;  then, 
why  expect  nic  to  do  it  (  Why  not  be  content  with  my  divinity, 
and  not  quarrel  with  me  for  my  human  qualities. 

Thus  the  corner  stone  was  loosened  on  which  our  marriage 
altar  had  rested,  and  from  out  the  depths  of  this  experience,  I 
warn  all  young  married  women  to  beware  of  the  first  shirt-making. 
Better  pay  half  your  fortune  to  the  seamstress,  than  risk  your 
happiness,  and  find  it  wrecked  ere  the  honeymoon  is  over.  But 
the  better  way  of  all,  is  to  learn  to  make  the  shirts  first  and  before 
accomplishments.  In  fine,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  love  of  tho  best 
husband  in  the  world  can  be  safely  counted  on  for  more  than  six 
months,  without  this  requirement.  It  probably  will  hold  out  till 
the  first  grand  shirt-making,  and  then,  dear  sisters,  your  stilted 
hopes  of  ICden  bliss  lie  in  your  own  bands.  If  the  fingers  of  that 
delicate  jewelled  hand  be  dexterous  and  skilful,  the  triumph  is 
yours.  Constancy  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  only  ends  with 
laying  aside  the  lost  garment  to  put  on  spiritual  robes  not  made 
with  hands. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  and  over  fen  years  that  followed  this  expe- 
rience of  my  life,  and  give  one  instance  of  the  annoyance  that 
haunts  me  from  this  perverse  shiftlessness  that  promises  to  be  tho 
last  friend  to  leave  me. 

Company  in  the  house,  and  the  servant  up  stairs  groaning  with 
incipient  dysentery.  Straight  I  go  into  the  kitchen,  although  out 
of  doors  men,  women  and  children  are  dropping  in  the  street, 
sun-struck  or  fainting  from  excessive  heat.  The  sago  must  bo 
stirred  for  a  half  hour;  the  range  is  of  a  fiery  hue,  and  the  water 
from  the  kettle  sputters  over  on  to  the  heated  surface,  then  flics  in 
small  bubbles  of  hot  lava  into  my  face  and  over  my  brow  and  neck. 
I  sit  down  to  stir.  My  position  is  intolerable.  I  look  about  to 
find  something  to  take  off  the  blunt  of  the  evil.  I  see  "  Christie 
Johnstone  "  laying  on  the  secretary.  Five  days  has  it  been  in 
the  house,  and  with  heroic  politeness  I  have  permitted  cousins 
Tom  and  Bill  to  read  it,  to  go  over  it  at  their  leisure,  to  talk  about 
it  in  my  presence,  to  discuss  it,  until  it  is  spoilt  for  mo,  and  now 
the  book  lies  before  mc.  I  can  read  a  dozen  pages  while  I  stir 
the  sago  as  well  as  to  sit  idle.  With  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
spoon  in  the  other,  I  forget  the  discomfort  of  my  situation.  I  no 
longer  feel  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  I  begin  to  think  it  not  so 
dreadful  a  thing  after  all  to  be  a  cook.  I  feel  like  taking  some 
credit  to  myself  for  my  ingenious  invention.  The  sago  can  bo 
stirred,  and  the  mind  cultivated  at  the  same  time.  The  practical 
and  the  beautiful  can  be  united  in  a  grand,  victorious  marriage 
union,  and  /  have  made  the  discovery. 

"  Marie,  cousin  Marie  1"  screamed  Tom  and  Bell,  rushing  into 
the  kitchen,  "  what  upon  earth  is  going  on  t  The  house  is  full  of 
smoke,  and  the  odor  of  burning  milk." 

"Ho!  ho!"  cried  Tom;  "  reading  Christie  Johnstone  and  cook- 
ing the  dinner.  Truly  a  shiftless  woman — aunt  Tamar  was  right. 
Do  Marie,  save  the  peas  ;  the  water's  all  boiled  away,  by  George  ! 
and  every  pea  clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  kettle.  No  dinner  to- 
day, Bell." 

And  so,  reader,  my  dinner  was  wrecked,  as  my  happiness  had 
been  before.  I  see  there  is  no  escape  for  me.  A  shiftless  woman 
1  surely  am,  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  shall  be.  I 
cordially  embrace  the  whole  sisterhood  ;  I  am  with  you  in  heart, 
in  purpose,  in — shiftlessness.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  our  illustrious 
calling. 
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BALLOTJ'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Tictoml.] 
THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  GOOD  ANGELS. 

The  mellow  chime  of  Sabbath  bells 

Comes  floating  on  the  morning  air, 
And  young  and  old,  with  reverend  tread, 

Aro  wending  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
Afl  by  resistless  fato  impelled, 

I  Join  the  restless,  moving  throng, 
And,  unconscious,  to  the  Church 

Of  Good  Angels  am  borne  along. 

And  now  the  last  faint,  lingering  note 

Of  yonder  chime  dies  on  the  air, 
And  every  knee  to  God  is  bent 

In  humble,  reverential  prayer. 
And  now  the  organ's  solemn  tones 

Sweep  swelling  through  the  vaulted  aisles, 
And  blending  voices  sweetly  tell 

Of  heaven's  joys,  of  Satin's  wiles. 

Why  mounts  tho  hot  blood  to  my  cheek? 

Why  leaps  my  heart  with  quickened  throe, 
As  on  my  ear  the  mellow  tones 

Of  one  sweet  voice  melodious  flow? 
I  know  not  why  forgotten  all 

Is  reverend  praise  and  holy  prayer, 
Unless  affection  whispers  truo 

Thine  own  good  angel's  voice  is  there. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  II  E  FILLIBUSTERO. 

DT  FREDERICK  STAXIIOrB. 

Foer  idlo  months  had  I  lain  at  anchor  in  tho  bay  of  Manilla, 
in  my  sweet  little  brig,  the  Fanchette,  and  this  long  vacation, 
though  sufficiently  pleasant,  made  fearful  inroads  into  our  year's 
profits.  My  brig  was  of  that  class  yclept  Baltimore  clippers,  and 
a  model  of  her  kind.  Of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  regis- 
ter, yet  so  perfectly  lined,  that  to  an  unpractised  observer  sho 
would  not  seem  half  that  size.  Her  masts,  raking  far  over  tho 
taffrail,  tapered  away  to  mere  whip-sticks ;  yet  her  yards  were  long 
and  heavy,  and  her  topsails  and  courses  contained  as  much  can- 
vass as  many  vessels  of  doublo  her  size.  Sitting  low  in  the  water, 
her  long  black  hull  seemed  like  some  water  snake;  and  generally 
gained  her  a  wide  berth  from  merchant  ships.  Intended  for  the 
opium  trade,  she  carried  six  nine  pounders,  and  a  long  eighteen 
amidships,  that  would  have  settled  any  little  dispute  with  a  man- 
darin junk  in  a  summary  manner;  about  the  fore  and  mainmasts 
racks  containing  cutlasses  and  boarding-pikes  were  placed,  and  a 
row  of  muskets  were  the  ornaments  of  my  cabin  transom. 

As  I  mused,  stretched  at  length  on  the  taffrail,  I  perceived  a 
boat  nearing  us,  coming  from  the  Cavitc  shore  ;  a  few  moments 
brought  her  alongside,  and  the  hanquero  after  inquiring  for  cl  capi- 
tan, came  aft,  bearing  a  noto.  "Para  vucsted,  scnor."  (For  you, 
sir.) 

I  opened  it ;  thus  it  ran  : 

"  If  cl  senor  capitan  would  like  to  engage  himself  and  brig  in  a 
voyage  of  some  little  adventure,  and  cares  not  for  tho  risk,  pro- 
viding it  be  profitable,  lie  can  follow  the  bearer." 

This  was  just  tho  idea  ;  filthy  lucre,  though  very  desirable  and 
pleasant,  forsooth,  was  not  all  I  cared  for,  and  here  was  adventure 
too;  but  stay;  follow  tho  boaror,  hum !  well,  a  pretty  looking 
cutthroat  said  bearer  is,  certainly. 

"  Who  is  your  master  t" 

"  Don  Itodcrigo  Galvez,  scnor." 

"  Where  do  you  propose  carrying  mo  to  moot  Don  Roderigo  V 
"  To  Cavitc,  scnor." 

Curse  your  senors,  thought  I ;  your  lesson  is  evidently  well 
learned.  "  Mr.  Scyruore  (my  first  officer),  have  the  second  cutter 
manned,  and  let  the  second  mate  take  charge ;  she  will  follow  mo 
on  shore,  having  this  fellow's  banca  in  sight;  when  we  land,  Mr. 
James  will  keep  within  hail,  wherever  I  may  go;  and  hark  you, 
sir,  a  pistol  or  two  in  tho  boat,  if  you  choose." 

Some  fifteen  minutes  placed  us  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  little 
piers,  and  as  I  jumped  on  shore,  I  saw  my  own  cutter  just  round- 
ing tho  point.  Wc  plunged  into  the  town,  and  after  threading 
many  of  the  narrowest  lanes  I  ever  came  across,  turned  into  a 
courtyard,  and  were  at  the  door  of  a  large,  gloomy  looking  man- 
sion, evidently  of  great  age,  which,  with  the  native,  I  entered. 

In  a  large  room,  as  naked  as  all  old  Spanish  rooms  arc,  at  a 
tabic  covered  with  papers,  sat  a  man,  who  rose  as  we  entered. 
Lights  coming  in,  I  found  him  to  be  a  person  of  some  fifty  years, 
tall  and  stout,  with  a  certain  bearing  that  stamped  him  a  soldier. 

"  Bneno  tarda ;  you  arc  prompt,  senor  ;  'tis  a  trait  of  you  Ameri- 
cans I  much  admire ;  would  my  own  unhappy  people  possessed  it 
in  a  greater  degree  ;  but  be  seated,  sir  ;  chocolate,  Juan,  and  cigar- 
cttos.  To  business,  capitan.  I  have  noticed  your  brig,  the  Fan- 
chette, with  much  interest;  she  can  sail;  am  I  right  V  • 

I  assented,  adding  that  few  if  any  in  these  waters  could  pass  her. 

He  smiled.  "  You  are  enthusiastic ;  well,  you  arc  right  to  be 
proud  of  your  home,  your  wife  ;  for  I  doubt  not  she  is  all  these  to 
you.  I  am  about  to  place,  captain,  in  your  hands  a  secret  that  en- 
dangers my  liberty,  my  life ;  what  security  have  I  for  your  faith  %" 

"  I  had  to  place  myself  also  in  your  power,  sir;  my  security 
was  in  myself,  and  this  friend," — touching  my  pistol ;  "  now  all  I 
can  offer  is  tho  word  of  a  Yankee  tar,  and  I  believe  an  honest  one." 

During  my  speech  he  had.  watched  mo  narrowly.  Ho  held  out 
his  hand.  "  I  take  your  word,  sir  ,  I  am  Don  Manuel  Cavalla,  a 
general  in  the  armies  of  Mexico,  a  senator  from  the  State  of  Zacc- 
tacas,  a  friend  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  tho 
dictator  Santa  Anna ;  some  trivial  reason  was  seized  as  a  pretext 
to  confiscate  my  estates,  declare  me  a  traitor  with  a  price  on  my 
head,  and  immure  my  only  daughter  in  a  convent ;  while  I,  flying 


for  my  life,  embarked  in  a  vessel  from  Mazatian  a  ruined  man.  I 
have  passed  six  dreary  months  in  utter  seclusion,  unknown  in  this 
retreat,  Juan,  my  servant,  my  only  fiicnd  ;  were  I  known,  Santa 
Anna's  spies  even  here  would  doubtless  compass  my  life.  I  have 
just  heard  of  a  pronundamento  in  my  native  State;  friends  have 
sent  me  letters,  urging  me  to  return  and  join  them  in  driving  out 
the  tyrant ;  ample  funds  aro  at  my  command  ;  but  arms,  the  great 
necessary,  are  much  wanted.  The  seaports  are  closely  guarded, 
and  none  can  bo  entered,  if  known  ;  now  to  your  ingenuity,  or 
rather  the  proverbial  talent  of  your  countrymen  for finesse,  I  leave 
this  point,  premising  that  you  are  to  set  your  own  terms.  "  What 
say  you,  captain,  do  you  accept  V 

"  I  do,  sir  general,  with  tho  understanding  that  I  have  entire 
control  of  the  whole  affair ;  that  after  tho  arms  are  once  landed 
safely  beyond  tho  port  officers,  I  am  exempt ;  and  that  you  insure 
my  vessel  to  the  full  amount  of  her  value  till  at  sea  again ;  my 
terms  I  shall  take  time  to  consider,  and  the  money  must  be  depos- 
ited before  we  leave  Manilla  with  an  American  house  hero ;  this  is 
for  business ;  now  if  you  can  lay  me  alongside  of  a  Mexican 
cruiser,  with  an  open  sea  and  none  to  tell  talcs,  I'll  give  your 
wooden-legged  friend  one  less  to  attend  to,  for  sheer  friendship  for 
yourself." 

"Bravo,  Don  Terrifico  !  I  shall  have  you  enlisted  in  my  cause, 
yet;  but  hold,  no  more  business ;  I  will  now  take  one  little  mo- 
ment's relief — the  first  for  months — and  to-morrow  tho  prelimina- 
ries shall  be  drawn  out.    Now,  scnor,  for  our  chocolate" 

I  followed  him,  and  entering  the  next  room,  found  an  elegant 
repast,  on  a  service  of  gold,  every  appointment  showing  perfect 
taste  and  great  wealth.  Midnight  found  me  returning  in  my  own 
cutter,  as  elated  as  a  man  on  being  accepted  by  his  adored  one. 

During  the  week,  everything  was  arranged  to  my  perfect  satis- 
faction ;  the  sum  I  demanded  as  charter  money  was  deposited 
with  my  bankers,  subject  to  my  draft  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  voyage ;  and  a  mock  contract  was  entered  into  for  a  trading 
voyage  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off 
suspicion  from  the  authorities.  Soon  the  cargo  began  to  come  on 
board,  consisting  as  per  manifest,  of  silks,  shawls  and  hardware  ; 
and  pretty  hard  some  two  hundred  packages  were,  in  faith  !  Tho 
usual  custom-house  official  was  on  board,  but  strange  to  say  did 
not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  my  cargo  ;  I  have  an  idea  he 
received  weighty  reasons  for  his  blindness.  In  ten  days  wo  were 
ready  for  sea;  I  had  shipped  ten  more  men,  so  that  my  crew  now 
numbered  twenty-six  seamen,  and  I  was  ready  for  what  might  turn 
up ;  I  also  received  my  worthy  friend,  the  general,  rating  him  as 
supercargo,  with  his  servant  as  second  steward.  Bidding  a  joyful 
farewell  to  my  friend,  the  consul,  I  saluted  the  castle  with  thirteen 
guns,  and  getting  under  weigh,  run  out  by  the  Altoma  with  colors 
flying,  exciting  no  little  comment  among  tho  worthy  Hidalgos. 

During  our  run  over,  I  had  arranged  my  plans,  and  from  my 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Mexicans, 
had  little  fear  of  my  success.  Don  Manuel  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  meditation,  and  as  we  nearcd  tho  coast  his  nervous  agita- 
tion became  intense. 

"  If  I  can  but  land  my  arms,  and  only  pass  them  by  the  port,  I 
am  safe,"  said  he  ;  "  my  friends  will  rally  around  mo,  and  my 
poor  Mexico  may  yet  be  liberated  from  the  cojo." 

"  But,  Don  Manuel,  I  fear  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  that  mous- 
tache ;  as  you  arc,  recognition  is  to  be  feared,  and  then  good-by 
to  all  your  hopes.  Come,  sir,  let  me  act  as  barber."  This  was 
a  point  I  had  long  urged. 

"  Since  you  think  it  necessary,  I  consent." 

I  soon  shaved  the  old  fellow,  and  the  change  was  incredible  ; 
none  but  a  very  close  observer  would  have  recognized  him. 

The  thirty-first  day  from  Manilla  we  ran  in  by  the  Creston,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  the  Puerto  Viejo  of  Mazatian.  Tho  captain  of 
the  port,  jef  do  politico,  and  commandante,  and  all  the  numerous 
officials,  came  on  board  at  once,-and  did  ample  justice  to  my  lunch, 
not  omitting  the  vino  pnra.  Juan  was  despatched  at  once  into  the 
interior,  to  acquaint  his  friends  of  our  arrival,  and  wc  commenced 
our  trade.  Taking  a  house  on  shore,  I  removed  into  it,  fitting  up 
one  part  as  a  wareroom,  and,  not  feeling  any  special  interest  in 
the  business,  applied  myself  to  gaining  information  as  to  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  making  myself  agreeable  to  the  magnates.  I 
found  tho  commandante,  and  the  captain  of  the  port,  were  the 
rival  masters,  and  divided  tho  authority,  being  necessarily  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  each  other.  Don  Pablo  (the  captain)  possessed 
a  fortune,  and  a  charming  niece — ah,  Theresita,  you  were  lovely 
then  !  My  business,  I  found,  called  me  much  to  her  unclc'3,  and 
we  soon  became  sworn  compadres,  but  not  lovers — O  no.  I  learned 
from  Theresa  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  to  me  always  seemed 
a  most  amiable  old  scoundrel,  was  in  fact  the  very  reverse,  and 
that  her  lot  was  a  pitiable  one  ;  in  fact,  with  one  she  loved,  sho 
might  be  willing  to  leave  her  homo. 

Time  passed;  what  with  bailes,  and  /castas,  and  all  sorts  of 
amusements,  I  must  say,  remarkably  rapidly,  and  I  found  myself 
making  rapid  steps  in  love's  young  dream,  and  yet  gaining  much 
with  the  old  fellow  through  the  medium  of  numerous  presents. 
At  last  Juan  returned  ;  all  was  prepared  ;  on  a  certain  day,  one 
hundred  mules  were  to  be  in  town,  their  drivers  picked  men,  and 
devoted  to  the  general ;  if  I  could  arrange  to  land  tho  arms,  they 
would  take  charge  of  them  to  tho  mountains,  where  they  would  he 
beyond  the  reach  of  Santa  Anna  or  his  myrmidons. 

I  appointed  a  day  for  a  grand  dinner  on  board  ;  with  the- aid  of 
Theresa,  of  whom  I  had  made  a  confidant,  a  letter  in  capital 
Spanish,  and  most  mysteriously  worded,  was  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mandante, stating  that  cl  capitan  Americain  had  leagued  with  tho 
captain  of  the  port  to  smuggle  certain  goods  on  shore  at  the  Pu- 
cnta  Arenas,  and  that  it  was  to  bo  cloaked  by  a  dinner  on  board. 
The  bait  took,  he  refused  my  invitation,  pleading  an  engagement. 

On  the  appointed  day  Don  Pablo,  with  Theresa,  the  jef  dc  po- 
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litico  and  others,  were  taken  on  board  in  my  cutter  with  n 
ceremony.  Wc  were  ready  for  sea,  and  had  been  for  some  tin 
Giving  my  second  officer  his  instructions,  he  started  in  the  long- 
boat, pulling  stealthily  out  towards  Puenta  Arenas ;  at  the  same 
time  I  observed  a  body  of  horsemen  taking  tho  Garita  road.  It 
was  the  commandante  and  his  force  !  They  were  disposed  af.  I 
had  now  the  whole  day  before  me.  A  few  glasses  of  wino  put 
Don  Pablo  in  right  trim  ; — now  for  action. 

"  Don  Pablo,  my  water  is  nearly  out,  and  my  men  arc  all  em- 
ployed ;  could  you  spare  your  custom  boat  and  crew  for  the  day  I" 

"  Certainly,  Don  Fedcrico  ;  here  is  a  line  to  the  master  ;  she  is 
at  your  service."  The  note  ran  thus :  "  To  the  master  of  the 
customs'  boat.  You  arc  at  tho  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  Fau- 
chette  for  this  day."    It  was  beyond  my  hopes. 

"  Now  Scymore,  my  charge  is  the  don  ;  see  you  to  the  hardware. ; 
speed,  man,  i3  everything ;  this  note  gives  you  every  a-ssistanco 
from  shore,  and  with  it  and  the  presence  of  the  magnijicos  nothing 
will  be  suspected." 

If  I  could  only  land  the  guns,  get  them  outside  the  town,  and 
my  vessel  under  weigh,  I  was  safe  ;  my  contract  would  be  ful- 
filled, and  my  own  little  affair,  I  felt  confident,  I  could  manage. 
My  dinner  was  a  success ;  my  cook  had  outdone  himself.  Courso 
followed  course,  and  each  I  spun  out  to  the  greatest  length ;  each 
noise  on  deck  was  to  me  a  pang,  and  every  moment  seemed  an  age. 

"  Do  veras,  eapitain  mio,  your  artiste  is  a  jewel,  but  those  noisy 
sailors  of  yours  destroy  tho  pleasure  which  would  otherwise  be 
unalloyed  ;  let  me  step  on  deck ;  I  hear  the  voices  of  my  mcn,_tho 
scoundrels,  I'll  put  them  in  the  stocks  this  very  night  \" 

"  Not  for  worlds,  most  worthy  Don  Pablo ;  this  ragoitt  a'l  fi- 
nesse, has  just  come  on  ;  it  must  be  taken  on  tho  moment,  or  its 
virtues  depart."    I  knew  the  glutton  could  not  resist  it. 

Time  passed,  and  also  the  bottle,  and  as  I  squeezed  my  The- 
resa's littlo  hand  beneath  the  table,  I  saw  both  the  old  buffers  drop 
off  into  a  drunken  sleep.  Turning  the  key  in  the  cabin-door,  I 
hastened  on  deck.  Tho  last  load  had  just  landed,  and  already 
were  the  mules  in  motion  on  their  journey.  Cavalla  was  on  deck ; 
he  grasped  my  hand. 

"  Farewell,  captain  ;  you  have  nobly  redeemed  your  promise  ; 
but  how  shall  you  escape  from  tho  harbor  1" 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  senor ;  I  shall  bo  all  right ;  and  now,  sir, 
hasten  ;  you  have  no  time  ;  and  may  you  succeed  far  beyond  your 
hopes." 

The  old  man  shed  tears  as  wo  parted,  and  throwing  about  my 
neck  a  superb  chain  with  a  cross  of  brilliants  attached,  he  said, 
'■  for  la  Senora  Theresa,"  and  sprang  into  the  boat.  I  watched 
him  land  ;  and  as  he  passed  out  of  sight,  my  topsails  were  loosed, 
the  anchor  hove  short,  and  the  recall  gun  fired  for  my  absent  boat. 
Now  for  my  friends  below  ! 

"  What  gun  was  that,  captain?"  said  Don  Pablo,  as  I  met  him, 

"  O,  merely  a  signal  for  my  boat.  Come,  what  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  trial  of  my  little  Fauchette ;  the  land  breeze  has  set 
in,  and  I  can  give  you  a  run  outside  the  Creston,  and  be  at  our 
moorings  again  by  dark." 

"  Bucno  I    Wc  arc  ready;  we  will  see  your  speed,  senor." 

"  But  first,  Don  Pablo,  despatch  your  boat  to  the  fort  with  duo 
notice,  clso  might  we  be  suspected  of  running  away,  hey  !" 

No  sooner  proposed  than  effected.  We  were  soon  a- weigh,  and 
half  down  the  harbor,  when  a  cloud  of  dust  on  tho  old  road,  and 
tho  commandante  was  visible,  spurring  towards  tho  fort  at  the  en- 
trance.   Now  for  it,  thought  I. 

"All  hands  clear  for  action  !  Make  all  sail,  Mr.  Scymore;  and 
keep  her  a  good  wrap  full,  quartermaster;  do  you  hear  V 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  there  is  a  gun-boat  clearing  away  from  the  lower 
fort  I" 

"  Gad,  so  there  is.  Now,  gentlemen  " — to  tho  Spaniards,  who 
during  this  colloquy  had  been  looking  on  in  stupid  wonder — 
" your  precious  lives  hang  on  that  fort;  one  shot  in  the  hull  of 
my  craft,  and  you  will  make  jewel-blocks  on  those  yard-arms !  ' 

My  words,  though  not  exactly  understood,  seemed  to  make  an 
unpleasant  impression,  and  between  fear  and  bewilderment  they 
seemed  ready  to  faint. 

"  Heave  to,  or  wo  will  fire  into  you !"  shouted  a  voice  in  Span- 
ish from  tho  walls.  My  answer  was  to  point  to  my  prisoners  by 
my  side.  But,  unfortunately,  the  commandante  had  reached  tho 
fort,  and  thinking  it  some  ruse  of  his  enemy,  Don  Pablo,  he  gave 
the  orders,  and  bang — whiz,  came  a  shot  right  between  our  masts ; 
down  dropped  the  Mexicans  as  though  shot. 

"Steady  your  helm  ;  a  small  pull  of  the  lee  braces.  Leo  bow 
there,  where  is  that  gun-boat  now  i" 

"  Nearly  ahead,  sir,  on  tho  other  tack." 

"  If  I  can't  fire  at  a  fort  that  is  above  me,  I'll  get  square  on  that 
infernal  boat,"  I  muttered.  Bang — crash,  and  away  went  my 
fore  top-gallant  mast.  By  this  time  we  had  got  beyond  the  easy 
range  of  the  excited  gunners,  and  clearing  away  the  wreck,  I  pre- 
pared for  my  share  of  tho  game.  Wo  rapidly  nearcd  each  other, 
but  were  yet  out  of  tho  range  of  her  brass  guns,  while  my  long 
eighteen  was  just  in  play. 

"  All  ready  there  with  tho  gun  ?" 

"  All  ready,  sir." 

"  Then  blaze  away,  and,  Mr.  Scymore,  take  the  sticks  out  of 
her  if  you  can." 

The  first  shot  fell  astern  ;  but  the  next  plumped  her,  and  in  ten 
minutes  she  was  a  mere  hulk.  Then  heaving  to,  I  out  dingy,  and 
putting  the  Mexicans  on  board,  ordered  Don  Pablo  to  join  them. 

"  Si,  scnor;  but  my  Theresa  t" 

"Is  no  longer  yours,  but  mine.  Come,  sir,  no  words  but  adioa 
and  memorius."  *  *  *  *  * 

A  pretty  romance,  says  the  reader,  for  theso  modern  days  ;  and 
faith  it  seems  now  to  me,  as  I  sit  here  in  my  quiet  study,  and  look 
out  on  the  Hudson,  that  I  have  but  dreamed  tliis  tale. 
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HON.  ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHROP. 

[FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BT  MA8URY  «   s  1 1  >  ':  t.r  ] 

We  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our  readers  a 
portrait  of  our  distinguished  fellow-eitizen,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  drawn  for  us  by  Barry, 
after  an  admirable  photograph  by  Masury  &,  Silsbeo. 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  born  in  this  city,  May  12,  1809, 
and  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple and  a  grand  daughter  of  Governor  James  Bow- 
doin.  His  ancestor,  Governor  John  Winthrop,  was 
the  first  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
will  be  renvnibcrcd.  elected  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Young  Winthrop  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
From  which  he  graduated  with  credit,  and  then  en- 
tered Harvard  College.  At  the  latter  institution  he 
was  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  talent,  and  on 
graduating,  delivered  an  English  Oration  which  is 
well  remembered  for  the  fair  promise  fulfilled  by  tho 
subsequent  career  of  the  youthful  speaker.  Having 
selected  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  Daniel  Webster  for  an  instructor  and  ad- 
viser, and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1881. 
Like  most  of  the  active  young  men  of  his  time,  ho 
had  his  period  of  military  ardor,  commanded  that 
fine  corps,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  was  a  com- 
missioned oflicer  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company,  and  wore  his  colonel's  epaulettes 
as  aid-de-camp  in  the  stall'  of  Governors  Davis, 
Armstrong  and  Everett.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
conservative  interest  of  his  native  city,  and  was  an- 
nually re-elected  to  the  same  body  until  1841,  when 
he  succeeded  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  as  represen- 
tative to  Congress.  From  1838  to  1841  he  filled  the 
office  of  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
displaying  the  same  ability,  self  possession,  readi- 
ness and  courtesy  which  afterward  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  at  Washing- 
ton. To  the  latter  place,  his  reputation  as  a  well-read 
as  well  as  practical,  clear  sighted  and  highly  honor- 
able man,  had  preceded  him.  He  went  through  the 
trying  ordeal  of  a  maiden  speech  in  that  House 
where  a  man's  capacity  is  immediately  and  merci- 
lessly guaged,  with  credit,  and,  surrounded  by  men 
of  experience  and  eminence,  soon  made  his  mark  as 
a  ready  and  powerful  debater.  He  remained  in  the 
House  until  1850,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1842,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  resigned,  the  va- 
cancy thus  created  being  filled  by  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton.  He  occupied  the  post  of  speaker  of  the  House  during 
1848  and  1849.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Congress,  or  has  fol- 
lowed the  Congressional  reports,  ran  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
conception  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  this  position  It  re- 
quires a  perfect  familiarity  with  parliamentary  usage,  decision, 
readiness,  nerve  and  moderation.  Mr.  Winthrop  displayed  these 
qualities,  and  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  imposed  on  him,  as  even 
his  opponents  have  ever  been  ready  to  testify.  In  July,  1850,  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  appointed  him  to  succeed  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  latter's  nomination  as 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1851  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, and  received  about  65,000  votes — 20,000  more  than  were  east 
for  any  other  candidate  ;  but  a  combination  of  the  minority  par- 
ties in  the  legislature  defeated  his  election  as  governor,  as  it  had 
done  his  election  as  senator  the  year  before.  Mr.  Winthrop  de- 
clined another  nomination.    In  1852  he  was  president  of  the 
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electoral  college  of  Massachusetts.  As  politics  are  a  forbidden 
topic  in  this  paper,  we  cannot  analyze  the  political  career  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  ;  neither  can  we  withhold  our  tribute  of  re- 
spect from  his  general  conduct  as  a  public  man.  It  is  undeniable 
that  he  never  stooped  to  those  low  arts  of  intrigue  by  which  some 
men  crawl  to  place  and  power,  and  it  must  a'so  be  added  that 
while  a  warm  and  consistent  party  man,  he  never,  in  times  of  tho 
most  fervid  excitement,  forgot  that  he  owed  a  higher  duty  to  his 
country.  Thus,  while  his  government  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
a  foreign  country,  he  hesitated  not  to  vote  for  supplies  to  our  ar- 
my, although  an  opponent  of  the  administration  during  which 
that  war  occurred.  The  key  to  Mr.  Winthrop's  public  career 
may  be  found  in  a  declaration  contained  in  one  of  his  orations. 
"  I  know  no  policy  as  a  statesman,  which  I  may  not  pursu"  as  a 
Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  system,  before  men,  which  1  may 
not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or  which  I  shrink  from  holding 


up,  in  humble  trust,  before  my  God."  Mr.  George 
T.  Curtis  says  of  Mr.  Winthrop  :  "  Mr.  Winthrop 
has  been,  from  his  earliest  youth,  an  object  of  public 
regard,  as  a  person  of  high  qualifications  for  the 
public  service.  In  his  talents,  his  cultivation,  his 
correctness  of  principle,  his  uniform  adherence  to  a 
true  public  policy,  and  his  capacity  to  judge  rightly 
and  speak  eloquently  upon  public  affairs,  he  has 
been  all  his  life  a  representative  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  born — of  their  institutions  and  of  tho 
spirit  of  their  whole  condition.  To  these  character- 
istics there  have  been  added,  in  his  case,  the  asso- 
ciations which  gather  about  a  name  interwoven  for- 
.  ever  with  our  history  and  our  glory."  Since  his  re 
tirement  from  public  office,  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been 
largely  connected  with  our  literary  and  benevolent 
associations,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  president  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  and  president  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  erecting  the  new  Public  Library. 
His  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  As- 
sociation, delivered  November  29,  1853,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  movement  for  procuring  the 
statue  of  Franklin,  which  will  soon  adorn  our  city. 
The  lecture  referred  to  and  his  numerous  addresses 
before  various  societies,  are  all  characterized  by 
original  ideas,  by  ripe  scholarship,  by  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  and  forcible  application  of  facts,  and 
by  a  purity  of  stylo  which  might  be  expected  from 
one  whose  extemporaneous  speaking  is  remarkable 
for  accuracy  of  expression.  We  regret  that  our  space 
is  not  ample  enough  to  permit  us  to  make  extracts 
from  some  of  these  finished  productions.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Winthrop  docs  not 
aim  at  making  brilliant  points.  The  several  parts 
of  his  discourse,  like  the  colors  in  a  fine  painting, 
depend  for  their  value  on  their  juxtaposition.  This 
effect  is  the  result  of  a  nice  balance  of  tho  intellect- 
ual faculties,  evenly  trained  and  disciplined  by  rigid 
culture.  As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Winthrop  is  somewhat 
deliberate,  but  his  elocution  is  graceful  and  winning. 
None  of  our  eminent  men  command  better  or  more 
attentive  audiences.  A  collection  of  his  speeches 
and  addresses  was  published  in  1852,  since  which 
time,  however,  he  has  delivered  several  others  to  lit- 
erary, scientific  and  agricultural  societies,  all  of  them 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  A  large  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens  had  an  opportunity  of  lisuning  to 
him  on  the  17lh  of  last  month,  when  he  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  address  on  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  the  new  public  library  in  Boylston  Street. 
Mr.  Winthrop  has  shown  himself  from  the  outset  an  ardent  and 
practical  friend  of  the  library,  and  the  post  he  occupies  in  connec- 
tion with  it  could  not  have  been  more  worthily  bestowed.  Thus, 
though  withdrawn  temporarily  from  political  life,  it  will  be  seen 
that  ho  is  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  policy  of  a  "  masterly  inac- 
tivity," but  rather  to  place  his  talents  and  time  at  the  service  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  nor  is  there  one  among  us  better  fitted  to  con- 
duet  philanthropic  enterprises  with  credit  and  success.  Mr.  Win- 
throp is  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  may  look  forward  to 
a  long  career  of  usefulness.  During  a  tour  of  Europe,  which  ho 
was  so  well  fitted  to  enjoy  and  profit  by,  Mr.  Winthrop  met  with 
a  reception  from  the  best  circles  of  England  and  the  continent, 
which  showed  that  his  character  as  a  scholar,  a  statesman  and  a 
gentleman  was  as  justly  appreciated  abroad  as  it  is  at  home, 
where  he  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  our  leading  representative 
men. 
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OCTOBER. 

The  English  poets  style  this  month  "  brown  October,"  and  talk 
of  it  as  in  "  sober  russet  clad  ;"  but  the  description  is  not  applica- 
ble to  our  hemisphere.  Our  October  wears  a  "  coat  of  many- 
colors,"  outvieing  in  its  splendors  that  which  costs  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  ten  thousand  dollars  every  time  he  wears  it.  For  a  brief 
period  the  aspect  of  nature  during  this  month  is  brilliant  beyond 
description.  It  is  no  kind  of  use  to  try  and  paint  it ;  it  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Carmine,  vermilion,  gold  and  silver, 
even  gems  encrusted  upon  canvass  would  fail  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  glories  of  our  autumn  woods,  when  the  noonday 
sun  streams  into  their  openings,  tilling  them  with  mellow  light, 
and  the  pools  and  streams  reflect  the  fairy  scene.  Then  the  foli- 
age of  the  sugar-maple  seems  a  pile  of  leaves  of  beaten  gold ;  the 
light  tresses  of  the  aspen  shine  like  the  waving  locks  of  a  fair 
bride,  while  the  swamp-maple  glows  and  burns  like  a  pyrotech- 
nist's tree.  Royal  purples,  emerald  greens,  flaming  scarlets  and 
scales  of  gold  are  blended  cunningly  together.  No  artist  but  Na- 
ture herself  can  set  such  a  pallette.  We  never  saw  autumn  scenery 
truthfully  depicted,  though  we  have  seen  many  attempts.  They 
are  too  pallid  for  the  original ;  too  gaudy  for  art.  We  must  gaze 
on  the  transitory  splendors  of  this  season  with  loving  eyes,  and 
frame  them  in  the  picture  gallery  of  memory,  to  be  re-produeed 
before  our  mental  vision,  when  they  thai!  have  passed  away  in  the 
reality,  and  shall  have  been  followed  by  the  dreary  nakedness  and 
cold,  sombre  hues  of  winter. 


Ballou's  Pictorial. — Since  we  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "Spur." 
we  have  been  constantly  iu  the  receipt  of  this  splendid  mammoth  Pictorial, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  publisher  of  it  is  able  to  present  such  a 
number  of  splendid  engravings,  and  such  an  amount  of  choice  leading  mat- 
ter, for  three  dollars  a  \car.  That  excellent  Temperance  Tale,  "  The  Unmeant 
Rebuke,"  which  we  published  in  our  second  number,  was  from  it.  The  read- 
ing matter  is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper,  and  the  seeing  matter,  twice  as 
much  more.  We  think  that  pictures,  which  are  pictures,  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable, both  for  old  and  young.  We  know  that  many  a  historic  incident  and 
many  an  interesting  fact  have  been  forever  liveted  in  our  minds,  by  a  view  of 
the  delineations  of  some  artist,  and  that  often  a  desire  for  information  has 
been  awakened  by  some  illustrations  of  which  we  might  have  caught  but  a 
glance.  Pictures,  too,  are  suggestive  of  thought.  The  porti ait  suggests  the 
study  of  character;  the  landscape,  the  beauties  of  the  material  world;  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  architecture,  and  the  reason  and  object  of  its  construction;  of 
cities,  their  history,  commerce,  etc.  We  believe  that  pictures  may,  and  yet 
will  be  used  as  valuable  aids  in  education.  Ballon  s  Pictorial  is  the  only  pa- 
per of  the  sort  iu  America,  so  far  as  we  know — and  from  the  numbers  which 
we  have  seen  of  the  Loudon  Pictorial,  it  is  the  best,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  in 
the  world. — liipon  Spur,  Fond  ilu  Lac  County,  Wisconsin* 

 »    -  >  .  -r-  k  

Photographs. — The  best  specimens  of  this  art  wo  have  yet 
seen,  beyond  comparison,  are  on  exhibition  at  Masury  &  Silsbee's 
rooms,  299  1-2  Washington  St.  These  gentlemen  have  introduced 
a  finish  to  their  pictures  which  defies  rivalry  and  delights  the  pos- 
sessor. We  most  cheerfully  recommend  to  our  readers  to  call 
and  examine  for  themselves. 


Boston  Theatre. — The  new  pink  walls  are  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  dark  red  of  last  season.  How  much  science 
was  wasted  in  proving  that  we  ought  to  like  them. 

Unanswerable. — The  Post  thinks  the  chemist  must  be  a 
funny  man  because  he  has  a  retort  for  everything. 

SPLINTERS. 

  George  W.  Heard,  a  Boston  boy  of  18,  lately  had  the 

glory  of  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  Mont  Blanc. 

....  The  Boston  Veterans  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  City  Guards 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  were  hospitably  entertained. 

....  One  or  two  horses  have  been  poisoned  lately  out  of  re- 
venge.   Such  deeds  are  cowardly  and  base  in  the  extreme. 

....  An  insane  woman  who  fancies  herself  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  has  been  sent  to  the  asylum  in  New  York. 

. . .  To  give  tobacco  to  our  State  prisoners  is  an  offence  pun- 
ishable by  two  years  imprisonment  and  fine. 

....  The  man  who  would  rob  a  neighbor's  hen  roost,  ought  to 
be  sentenced  to  keep  Shanghais  and  eat  the  flesh  thereof. 

High-heeled  slippers  with  large  rosettes  are  no  tv  worn  by 
the  Philadelphia  belles  instead  of  gaiter  boots. 

....  There  has  been  an  immense  falling  off  in  the  foreign  immi- 
gration this  year  as  compared  to  that  of  last. 

...  Ten  ships  of  large  tonnage  are  now  building  on  the  Mer- 
rimac.    During  the  summer  this  business  has  been  depressed. 

....  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  is  below  the  aver- 
age— rather  bad  news  for  the  lovers  of  sweetmeats. 

. . .  Bourcicault's  new  theatre  at  New  Orleans  is  described  as 
a  perfect  gem.   The  company  embraces  many  pretty  women. 

....  Robbers  have  been  stealing  hens  largely  from  the  people 
of  Ncedham,  who  need  poultry  as  well  as  ham. 

....  A  wild  hog,  weighing  145  pounds,  was  lately  hunted  and 
shot  in  Woburn  woods  by  Mr.  Pierce. 

....  A  whale  ship  now  lying  at  Nantucket  has  cleared  for  her 
owners  in  three  voyages,  §80,000. 

....  The  new  Cunard  steamship  Persia,  now  fitting  in  the 
plyde,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  steamer  afloat. 

....  G.  W.  F.  Mcllen  recommends  a  "  free  use  of  lemon 
juice,  tamarind  water,  pickles  and  vinegar,"  against  yellow  fever. 

....  Assassins  are  re-commencing  their  work  in  Havana.  They 
want  another  Tacon  there — the  terror  of  evil  doers. 

....  The  surest  way  to  get  a  legacy,  or  get  an  office,  or  anything 
in  this  world,  is  not  to  seem  to  want  it. 

....  Cold  weather  has  put  an  end  to  one  monstrosity — ladies' 
straw  flats  as  large  as  umbrellas. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  WAR. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
not,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  East,  crowded  our 
columns  with  details  of  the  carnage,  or  indulged  in  any  very 
lengthy  speculations  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  a  conflict  waged 
with  more  destructive  means  than  were  ever  brought  into  play  by 
hostile  nations.  We  have  preferred  to  select  more  agreeable  and 
suitable  topics  for  our  pages,  leaving  the  full  chronicle  to  journals 
devoted  to  news.  Still  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  such 
remarks,  and  given  such  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
the  war,  as  seemed  called  for  by  the  magnitude  of  the  events.  It 
was  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  utterly  to  lose  sight  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  modern  times.  Hence  we  make  no  apology  for 
another  brief  allusion  to  the  subject. 

More  than  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  allies  landed  in  the 
Crimea.  Tremendous  conflicts  have  taken  place,  blood  has  been 
poured  out  like  water  on  both  sides,  and  treasure  lavished  with  a 
prodigality  which  will  mortgage,  for  a  long  time,  the  future  of 
three  great  nations.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  Sevasto- 
pol still  stands,  a  monument  of  the  persevering  heroism  of  its  Rus- 
sian defenders — though  it  may  have  fallen  while  we  are  penning 
these  lines,  giving  the  allies  one  great  point  in  the  terrible  game 
they  are  playing. 

But  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war?  To  what  end  is  the 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  on  the  part  of  the  allies  tend- 
ing"? This  question  must  be  answered  by  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
war — and  this  ruling  spirit  is  France,  personified  in  its  emperor. 
It  is  Louis  Napoleon  now,  we  can  no  longer  deny  it,  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne,  the  accepted  sovereign  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people,  who,  by  his  inflexible  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
holds  his  ally  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
scouts  every  overture  of  peace  which  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  great  northern  despot.  He  has  obtained  this  controlling 
influence  by  the  superiority  of  his  military  system,  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  condition  of  his  army.  It  is  right  that  the  sovereign 
who  supplied  the  deficiencies  and  retrieved  the  errors  of  his  ally 
should  be  allowed  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  desperate  game  in 
which  both  are  engaged. 

Now  Louis  Napoleon,  Sebastopol  fallen  or  standing,  is  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  achieved.    He  says  : 

"  A  Russian  army  is  not  raised  with  facility  ;  men  can  be  had, 
but  not  soldiers.  The  Rusrian  peasantry  require  from  two  to 
three  years'  exercise  at  drill  before  they  are  fit  for  the  ranks.  We 
have  nearly  extirpated  the  elite  of  their  forces — those  which  the 
czar  had  taken  many  years  lo  create.  England  and  France,  on 
the  contrary,  grow  stionger  as  the  struggle  proceeds;  our  peas- 
antry in  a  few  weeks  become  staunch  troops,  and  the  fire  of  war, 
which  burns  slowly  at  first  among  our  population,  increases  with 
reverse.  It  would  be  folly  to  inflict  merely  a  wound  upon  Russia 
from  which  she  would  soon  recover.  Let  us  rather  establish  a 
running  sore  in  her  side,  from  which  her  strength  will  run  out. 
Sebastopol  is  draining  her  system.  The  future  will  judge  my  tac- 
tics, but  the  people  are  too  small  to  see  around  them." 

Now,  in  our  humble  opinion,  events  have  shown  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  missed  a  figure  in  his  calculations.  If  he  has  estab- 
lished a  running  sore  in  the  side  of  Russia,  has  not  the  war  also 
proved  a  drain  to  France  and  England  !  The  losses  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  all  on  one  side.  Neither  are  the  Russian  recruits 
as  despicable  foemen  as  the  French  emperor  seems  to  consider 
them.  Their  new  levies  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  de- 
fence, at  least,  if  inferior  in  the  open  field.  Is  it  more  difficult 
for  the  czar,  with  unlimited  control  of  nations  of  warriors,  to  raise 
armies  than  for  France  and  England  to  do  so  ?  We  have  seen 
that  England  is  driven  to  the  most  desperate  resorts  to  obtain 
men,  and  can  only  get  them  at  a  ruinous  cost.  France,  with  her 
system  of  conscription,  finds  it  an  easier  task;  but  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  her  youth  by  pestilence  and  the  sword,  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  severer  wound  to  her  prosperity  than  the  loss  of  five  times  as 
many  men  to  the  czar.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  drain  of 
treasure  to  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  subjects  the  western 
powers. 

In  all  sincerity  we  must  say  that  we  consider  the  future  of  the 
allied  powers  a  dark  one.  It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  Russia.  Were  the  issue  between  despotic  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  free  West  on  the  other,  wc  should  not  de- 
spair of  the  result.  Were  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy  free,  the 
hosts  of  the  czar  might  vainly  menace  their  millions  of  "  sacred 
bayonets."  But  the  battle  is  not  between  czarism  and  republican- 
ism ;  the  invincible  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  great 
element  wanting  to  the  hosts  of  the  West.  Lord  Clarendon  said 
of  the  Dutch  in  his  time,  "  They  can  endure  to  be  beat  longer 
than  we  can  endure  to  beat  them."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  czar 
.is  now  in  this  position,  and  that  the  theory  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
not  calculated  to  yield  the  allies  a  real  victory.  To  us  it  appears 
that  they  must  in  the  end  accept  peace  on  dishonorable  terms,  or 
give  liberty  to  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy.  But  it  will  be  long, 
we  fear,  before  they  accept  the  last  alternative. 

A  great  Invention. — Bonelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  has  in- 
vented a  railroad  telegraph,  by  which  a  locomotive  announces  its 
own  coming  and  position,  while  passengers  can  send  messages 
ahead  at  any  time.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  process,  but  the 
results  achieved  are  certainly  astonishing. 

Novel  Celebration. — The  journeymen  hatters  of  this  city 
will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  St.  Clement  on  the  23d  of  next 
month,  St.  Clemuit  being  the  gentleman  who  invented  hats.  The 
hatters  are  a  very  respectable  body  of  men.  They  are  as  busy  as 
beavers,  and  their  productions  are  seen,  admired  and  Jilt. 

Ristori. — It  is  said  that  this  great  actress  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Rachel,  and  visit  this  country.  American  applause 
and  gold  seem  to  be  necessary  to  every  foreign  artist's  triumph. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

Few  public  exhibitions  are  more  attractive  and  popular,  or  m 
important  in  their  relations  and  results,  than  our  agricultural  fairs. 
Our  subscribers  will  thank  us,  therefore,  for  presenting  them  with 
the  picture  sketched  on  page  236,  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  one 
of  our  best  artists,  representing  a  scene  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Fair 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Man- 
chester last  month.  The  picture  represents  the  spacious  grounds 
devoted  to  the  exhibition,  Yale's  mammoth  tent,  the  horses  and 
the  race  track,  and  the  vast  crowd  attracted  by  the  show.  The 
agricultural  tent  was  filled  with  interesting  implements  and  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  fair.  The  mechanical 
skill  of  Manchester  and  Concord  were  well  represented  here. 
Another  tent  contained  the  miscellaneous  products  of  the  husband- 
man, the  artist  and  the  artizan.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  very 
fine.  Though  there  was  not  so  large  a  number  of  animals  as  at 
some  previous  fairs,  their  excellence  was  quite  noticeable.  Among 
the  live  curiosities  in  this  line  was  a  Durham  cow,  owned  by  Mr. 
William  Shepherd,  of  Manchester,  weighing  2600  pounds.  The 
show  of  swine  was  good,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  Porkopo- 
lis.  There  were  few  sheep  on  exhibition.  The  horses  made  a 
very  fine  show,  many  splendid  and  fast  stallions  as  well  as  elegant 
mares,  fillies  and  colts  being  on  the  ground.  On  the  13th  ult.,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  society,  accompanying  the  orator  of 
the  day — Hon.  Charles  B.  Haddock,  the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  the 
Manchester  City  Guards,  and  several  fire  companies,  formed  an 
imposing  procession,  and  marched  to  the  fair,  where  the  address 
was  delivered.  It  was  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  production, 
and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  A  splendid  exhibition  of  fire- 
works closed  the  fair  in  a  brilliant  manner. 


ENGLISH  SOVEREIGNS  IN  FRANCE. 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  ninth  sovereign  of  England  who  has  vis- 
ited France.  The  first  was  Henry  II.,  Plantagenet,  who  owned 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  etc.,  and  who  died  at  Chinon  in 
1187.  The  second  was  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chalas  in  Limousin.  The 
third  was  John  Lackland,  who  had  no  appanage,  and  sought 
France  to  usurp  one.  The  fourth  was  Henry  III.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch,  who  was  beaten  by  Louis  IX.,  canonized  as  Saint 
Louis,  at  Taillebourg  and  at  Saintcs  in  1242.  The  fifth  was 
Henry  V.,  the  victor  of  Azincourt;  he  rendered  himself  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  France,  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  in  1422.  The  sixth  was  Henry  VI., 
son  of  the  preceding,  crowned  at  Notre  Dame,  afterwards  driven 
out  of  France,  and  afflicted  with  insanity.  The  seventh  was 
Henry  VIII.,  the  English  Bluebeard,  whose  story,  with  that  of 
his  six  wives,  has  just  been  so  graphically  told  by  Henry  William 
Herbert,  in  a  recently  published  volume.  The  eighth  was  James 
II.,  who  fled  to  France  after  the  revolution  which  placed  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  throne,  and  died  at  St.  Germain  in  1701.  Queen 
Victoria  completes  the  list.  She  made  a  flying  visit  to  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  in  1845. 


The  Cross  of  Honor. — In  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Louis  Napoleon  lately  took  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  his  own  breast  and  fastened  it  on  that  of  a  voltigeurwho  had 
lost  his  leg  before  Sebastopol.  The  soldier  deserved  it;  but  by 
what  title  came  the  cross  of  the  legion  on  the  breast  of  Louis  ? 
We  should  call  this  incident  a  restitution  of  stolen  property.  The 
cross  belongs  only  to  the  brave  and  true. 


More  Warning. — Two  more  horrible  deaths  have  lately  oc- 
curred from  hydrophobia,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  Cincin- 
nati. What  are  all  the  dogs  in  Christendom  worth,  compared  to 
one  human  life  thus  sacrificed  ?  The  pet  dog  about  your  family 
may,  at  any  time,  inflict  an  awful  and  fatal  injury  on  your  loved 
wife,  children,  or  yourself.    Dogs  are  almost  entirely  useless. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hunt  to  Miss  Cathariue 
Morrison;  by  Rev.  Dr  Kirk,  Mr.  Richard  II.  Steams  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Wa- 
terman; by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  William  Tomlinson  to  Miss  Priseilla  N. 
Kims;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Mulliken.  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Smith ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Nahuin  R.  Howard  to  Miss  Mary  T. 
Brown;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  John  D.  Lillev  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Tyler.— At 
Charlestown,  Mr.  Robert  Irelaud,  Jr.  to  Miss  Maria  A.  Hooper. — At  Chelsea, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  William  B.  Pear,  ofBoston,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hazel- 
tine. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Miller  Grabble  to  Miss  N. 
Elizabeth  McClune. — At  Medford,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr  Walter  B.  Kel- 
logg to  diss  Hannah  B.  Cushing. — At  Andover,  by  George  Poster.  Esq.,  Mr. 
Adulphus  V.  W'oodbridge  to  Miss  Lydia  Mason. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Dunham  to  Miss  Itctsey  P.  Dunham. — At  Salem,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Samuel  Q.  Chamberlain  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Chase; 
by  Itev.  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Henry  Saitoustall  to  Miss  Ooorgiana  Crownioshield 
Applcton  Silsbee. — At  South  Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Horace  D.  Car- 
ley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Abb;  B.  KusUS. — At  Lowell,  by  llev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr. 
James  M.  Rush  to  Miss  Jane  McKinley;  by  llev.  Mr.  Chapin,  Mr.  Robert 
Cuthbert  to  Miss  Margaret  Hunter,  both  of  North  Andover. — At  Newbury- 
port,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Spalding,  George  If.  Choate,  E"sq.,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
W.  Groenlcuf. 


D  K  A  T  II  S  . 


In  this  citv,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Chcover,  42;  Mrs.  Sallie  II.  Eastman.  67,  Mr. 
James  Kettoll,  62;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Barrett;  Miss  Ellen  Moran.  19;  Mrs.  It.  A. 
Smith.  42;  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,  28;  Mr.  Kphraim  Tltcomb,  84;  Mrs.  Esther 
B.  1!.,  wife  of  Itev.  Charles  K.  Culver,  32 —At  Dorche.-ter.  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Harris,  28.— At  Charlestown,  Miss  Mary  A.  R.  Skilton,  30.—  At  Cambridge, 
Miss  Hannah  Uarrell.  75  —  At  Rrnoklinc,  Mrs.  Maria,  wife  of  Capt.  K.  C.  Tav- 
lor.  41— At  Lynn.  Miss  Martha  Helen  Atwood,  24  -  At  West  Newton,  Miss 
Sarah  W.  Savage  45  —At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Adalalde  II..  wife  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Shaw,  1st.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Sarali.  wife  of  Mr.  .losiKh  Maxwell  40—  At  Ips- 
wich, Miss  Sarah  Elisabeth  Lord,  32  —  At  South  Danvers,  Widow  Sophronia 
Jones.  fiS  —At  Medford.  Oorhani  Brooks.  Esq  .  till  —At  Lexington,  Mr.  John 
Skinner.  79.—  At  Blaintree.  Mrs  Ellen  ('..  wife  of  Asa  Flench.  Esq  .  25.— At 
Plymouth.  Mr.  John  Battles,  "0 —At  Dunstable,  Mrs.  Julia  A  ,  wife  of  Mr. 
AlptieUS  Bowers,  4ti.— At  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Benjamin  Collins,  66. — At  Ames- 
bury.  Mrs.  Mary  Locke,  wife  of  Enoch  Hinklev.  .Esq.,  98.-  At  Marlboro', 
Mrs  Eliza  B.,  wife  of  Mr  Benjamin  Hawse*,  of  Boston  4K.— At  Portland, 
Me.,  Mr.  Lemuel  Moody,  68 —At  Bath.  Me  ,  Dr.  Benjamin  Prescott.  73.— At 
Hurrillvi'lo.  It.  I  .  Randall  Angell,  Esq..  88.— At  Ko\alton.  Vt.,  Joseph  A. 
Denisou,  M  D.  81.— At  New  York.  Mr  Stephen  it.  Munu.  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts SiO  Re  served  a  short  time  In  the  revolution. — At  New  Orleans, Ml, 
John  C.  Austin,  a  native  of  Charlestown.  Mass.,  23. 
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BAl^OU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MEI.AM.'K. 

Tho  mackerel  fishery  for  the  Gloucester  fleet  on  the  northeast 
roast  promises  well  the  present  season.  About  two  hundred  sail 
arc  now  absent  from  home.  The  petrified  remains  of  an  In- 
dian, together  with  some  unique  relies  of  olden  timo,  were  recently 
dug  up  by  workmen  upon  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad. 
The  body  is  not  in  any  degree  decayed,  and  measures  seven  feet 
in  length.  On  his  breast  was  found  a  copper  plate,  with  numer- 
ous hieroglyphics  engraved  upon  it.  Two  diamonds  were  re- 
cently taken  from  the  root  of  a  tree  at  Dudley's  Ferry,  King  and 

Queen's  county,  Virginia.  John  Randolph  once  said  of  a  man 

who  refused  to  fight  a  duel  on  the  plea  that  he  belonged  to  the 
church,  though  no  one  before  suspected  him  of  being  a  Christian, 
"  I  revoro  u  true  and  consistent  Christianity  ;  but  I  do  not  like  a 
man  who  turns  Christian  merely  in  order  to  hide  himself  under  a 

communion-table."  A  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  is 

soon  to  be  erected  in  Plymouth,  Mass.    The  capital  stock,  S35,000, 

lias  all  been  taken  up.  The  Irish  O'Donnclls  are  of  some  note 

in  military  annals.  General  O'Donnell,  of  the  United  States 
army,  after  an  absence  fron  his  native  laud  for  thirty-eight  years, 
is  now  visiting  his  brother,  Major  General  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell, 
of  the  British  army,  at  Limerick,  Ireland.  This  distinguished 
Celtic  family  is  now  represented  by  four  general  officers,  in  the 
service  respectively  of  Ameiica,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria.  "  The  Hickory  Thrasher  and  Fusion  Flail,"  is  the  title 

of  a  paper  just  started  at  Ravenna,  Ohio.  The  i'oaghkeepsie 

Eagle  says  that  while  other  crops  are  good  all  over  the  country, 
people  will  rejoice  also  to  learn  that  the  buckwheat  crop  promises 
thus  far  to  bo  a  very  great  one.  It  is  very  early,  and  as  stout  as 
it  can  grow  in  this  country,  promising  to  be  double  an  average 

crop,  or  even  more.  Gen.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester, 

for  many  years  crier  of  the  courts  in  Worcester  County,  died, 

lately,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  The  Troy  Traveller  learns  that 

Mrs.  Robinson  conducts  herself  at  Sing  Sing  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  and  gives  but  little  trouble ;  she  is  at  present  employed 
winding  cotton.  So  far  she  has  dropped  the  many  eccentricities 
she  betrayed  while  an  inmate  of  the  jail  in  Troy,  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  singular  practice  of  concealing  her  face  from  the  gaze  of 

visitors.  There  is  much  activity  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade, 

the  shipments  from  coal  districts  being  considerably  larger  than 

last  year.  Old  smokers  often  declare  that  a  lighted  cigar 

thrown  into  a  pile  of  hay  or  shavings  will  not  produce  a  confla- 
gration. Two  barns  in  Fannington,  Ct.,  owned  by  Col.  William 
Howe,  were  burned  lately,  and  the  New  Haven  Palladium  says  the 
fire  was  caused  by  a  boy  throwing  down  a  lighted  cigar  between 

the  two  barm,  which  set  tire  to  the  loose  straw  lying  around.  L. 

S.  Hawlcy,  of  Albany,  New  York,  has  hanging  in  his  bar-room,  a 
cucumber  measuring  thirty-five  inches  in  length.    It  grew  in  his 

yard  from  seed  brought  from  Europe.   Beat  it  who  can  I  A 

natural  bloomer  is  a  cherry  tree  in  Canaan,  N.  U.,  which  blossomed 
the  1st  of  July  ami  continued  in  blossom  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, having  during  the  intermediate'  time  the  ripe  fruit  and  the 

blossom.  Abbott  Lawrence  gave  SI 5,000  to  religious  chanties 

sustained  and  directed  by  Orthodox  Christians,  but  nothing  to 
Unitarian  charities,  though  he  was  usually  claimed  as  a  Unitarian 

himself.  An  aeronaut  named  Marion,  of  Philadelphia,  lately 

ascended  from  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  balloon,  by  moon- 
light, seatrd  upon  the  hoop  without  car,  ballast  or  valve  cord. 
The  act  was  one  of  reckless  daring,  but  Mr.  Marion  landed  safely 

in  about  half  an  hour  after  his  ascent.  The  New  York  Times 

is  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  that  for  uu  entire  year,  or  since  the 
drought  of  1854,  there  has  not  been  such  un  abundantsupply  of 
good  meat  in  New  York  as  there  is  now. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
"  This  city  is  a  place  of  a  very  singular  nature,"  says  Viscount 
Ponsonby,  in  a  recent  memorandum  ;  "  nearly  all  military  men 
agree  in  saying,  that,  by  very  little  exertion,  it  might  be  made 
almost  impregnable.  Military  men  also  say  that  it  is  a  place 
from  whence  attacks  upon  the  nation,  not  too  far  distant  from  it, 
could  bo  made  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  assailants ; 
whilst,  from  its  situation,  it  could  be  only  with  great  disadvan- 
tages to  the  enemy.  Constantinople,  in  fact,  is  the  natural  capital 
of  an  immense  district,  within  the  limits  of  which  exist  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  material  formation  of  a  naval  force  for  war  or 
commerce,  of  any  conceivable  magnitude.  Primeval  forests  fur- 
nish timber;  mines  furnish  minerals,  including  copper,  to  any 
extent.  There  is,  on  the  very  margin  of  the  sea  (something  under 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city),  a  coal  mine  known  to  be  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  of  which  the  quality  of  the  coal  equals 
that  of  Wallsend  in  Durham.  The  soil  is  generally  so  good  that 
agricultural  produce  is  in  the  highest  degree  easy  to  he  obtained 
and  at  a  low  cost,  and  it  is  with  other  numerous  valuable  articles 
spread  over  Europe." 


Tiik  Cost  of  War. — According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  it  appears  that 
within  two  years  England  has  added  to  her  debt  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions, and  France  sixty-six  millions  sterling ;  together,  ninety-five 
millions  sterling,  or  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  year's 
expenditure  of  England  alone  is  upwards  of  ninety-four  millions 
sterling,  instead  of  tho  average  peace  outlay  of  fifty -four  millions 
sterling;  (of  this,  seventy-one  millions  are  raised  by  taxation,  and 
twenty-three  millions  are  fresh  debt;)  in  other  words,  forty  mil. 
lions  sterling,  or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  goes  this  year 
for  the  war. 


IxixrsEsriNG  to  Flour  Si'eculatoks. — "  He  that  withhold, 
eth  com,  the  people  shall  curse  him ;  but  blessings  shall  he  upon 
the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it." 


tUaysiitc  (Enitljcrings. 


Gideon  Martin,  of  Swanzey,  Mass.,  has  a  pear  tree  over  two 
hundred  years  old,  which  bore  fruit  this  season. 

Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in  New  Jersey  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber.   Too  early ;  it  cannot  be  done  properly  except  in  November. 

The  HaUowell  (Me.)  Gazette  says:  "Our  ship-yards  are  to 
have  continued  occupation,  and  the  ship-building  business  looks 
favorable." 

Mr.  Asa  Bushby,  Jr.,  of  South  Danvcrs,  lately  gathered  six 
thousand  bunches  of  onions  from  half  an  acre  of  land,  which  sold 
for  more  than  $200. 

The  Directors  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad  offer  a 
reward  of  $500  for  the  apprehension  of  the  villain  who  fired  tho 
bridge  over  the  Mohawk. 

The  Buffalo  Express  says  that  the  amount  of  building  going  on 
in  that  city  is  without  precedent.  New  and  handsome  edifices  are 
springing  up  in  all  directions. 

A  party  of  fifty  first  class  mechanics  have  left  Syracuse,  New 
York,  for  Kansas.  They  are  engagid  to  work  on*  government 
buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Society  is  to  be  held  in  Hartford  during  this  week.  Mayor  Dent- 
ing, of  Hartford,  will  deliver  the  address. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  instructed  the  collector  of 
New  York,  that  articles  used  only  in  jmrt  as  drugs,  need  not,  here- 
after, be  all  sent  to  the  appraiser's  store  for  examination. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  it  is  believed  that  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Kanzas,  will  contain  people  enough  to 
authorize  their  application  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  States. 

The  late  Mad.  de  Giraidiu  described  the  well-known  contralto, 
Mad.  Alboni,  who  lately  so  excited  the  Parisians  in  the  "Pro- 
phet," as  "an  elephant  that  had  swallowed  a  nightingale." 

Amos  Barrett,  of  New  York,  took  prussic-acid  and  killed  him- 
self, on  account,  it  is  said,  of  some  publication  in  the  Amador 
Sentinel,  regarding  his  connection  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  as 
their  agent  in  Jackson. 

The  wheat  pressing  forward  to  market  begins  to  embarrass  the 
Western  roads,  whose  freight  equipage  will  soon  be  fully  employed. 
The  Illinois  Central  Road  has  found  it  necessary  to  order  three 
hundred  more  freight  cars. 

Among  the  numerous  deaths  by  yellow  fever  nt  Portsmouth, 
lately,  was  that  of  Rev.  James  Chisholm,  of  St.  John's  Church,  in 
that  pity.  Rev.  Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  in  1836. 

At  San  Francisco,  a  Frenchman  named  Briant  went  into  the 
office  of  L.  E.  Bitter  &  Co.,  with  a  carpet-hag  containing  twelve 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  discharged  it  by  throwing  a  lighted 
cigar  into  the  bag.    Briant  was  badly  hurt. 

Twenty  colored  men  (all  hinds  of  families)  who  had  been  per- 
suaded to  remove  to  Hayti,  now  petition  to  be  taken  to  Liberia, 
preferring  that  republic  to  the  Haytien  empire.    They  ask  that 

their  case  be  laid  before  the  Colonisation  Society. 

The  steamship  Fulton,  built  to  run  with  the  Arago  to  Havre, 
was  successfully  launched  in  New  York,  from  the  yard  of  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Diuion.  She  is  about  2500  tons  burthen,  of  a  beautiful 
model,  and  it  is  judged  will  prove  a  very  fleet  steamer. 

A  despatch  states,  that  at  a  party  given  near  Danccyvillc,  in 
Haywood  county,  Tennessee,  lately,  forty-five  of  the  guests  were 
poisoned.  One  man  is  dead,  and  several  other  persons  are  not 
expected  to  recover;  the  poison  was  contained  in  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  cake  used  on  the  occasion. 

Philander  Markham,  of  ♦Westfield,  Mass.,  shot  a  rattlesnake 
lately,  which  was  four  feet  in  length,  and  had  thirteen  rattles. 
Mr.  Markham  was  hunting,  saw  the  snake  just  as  it  was  ready  to 
jump  at  him,  raised  one  of  his  legs,  and  the  serpent  passed  under 
it;  and  as  it  was  preparing  for  a  second  leap  he  shot  him. 

Spanish  mackerel  caught  off  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
are  in  the  New  York  market;  this  kind  of  fish  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  salmon.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  waters,  and  of  late  years 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  straggling  to  the  north.  They  aro 
nearly  the  size  of  a  shad,  and  sell  at  two  shillings  a  pound. 

It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the  first  house  was  built  in  East 
Boston,  and  now  it  has  a  population  of  10,000,  and  a  valuation  of 
more  than  $6,000,000.  In  the  last  year  it  has  gained  226  polls, 
and  9195,000  in  valuation.  The  old  settlers  there  propose  to  have 
a  meeting  this  fall  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  settlement. 

Dorchester  has,  by  recent  votes,  shown  herself  liberal  in  tho 
cause  of  common  school  education,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing statement . — Four  very  elegant  structures  ure  under  contract 
for  primary  and  grammar  school  houses,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  including  land,  furniture  und  arranging  of 
grounds. 

In  the  city  of  Worcester,  there  arc  347  persons  and  firms  who 
arc  taxed  for  810,000  and  over,  278  who  are  taxed  for  from 
810,000  to  850,000,  forty  whose  taxation  is  between  950,000  and 
8100,000,  twelve  who  are  taxed  for  from  8100,000  to  8200,000, 
three  whose  valuation  is  over  8200,000  anil  less  than  8300,000, 
and  one  who  is  taxed  for  over  half  a  million. 

A  singular  mortality  prevails  among  the  fish  in  the  St.  John 
River,  Florida,  as  we  learn  from  the  Jacksonville  Republican,  and 
their  dead  carcasses  are  scattered  along  the  shores  in  astonishing 
numbers.  They  swim  up  into  shallow  water,  give  a  flounce  and 
die.  Eels  and  Bounders  suffer  most ;  the  crabs  die  in  large  num- 
bers. Fish  literally  cover  every  rock,  log,  stamp,  etc.,  near  the 
water. 

Farnum,  the  railroad  contractor,  is  said  to  have  cleared  about 
82,000,000  by  his  contract  to  finish  the  Rockland  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  by  a  given  period — he  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  running  the  road,  and  securing  its  revenues,  if  completed  before 
the  contract  time.  He  did  complete  it  twelve  months  before  the 
date  of  delivery,  and  has  run  the  road  on  his  own  account,  cleared 
8200,000,  and  then  turned  it  over  to  the  directors — finished. 

Mr.  Lewis  Brown's  death,  which  took  place  from  cholera,  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  was  communicated  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brown,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  lately,  when  the  old  lady  became 
much  affected,  and  remarked,  "Poor  Lewis,  I  shall  soon  be  with 
you!"  A  few  moments  after,  she  rose  to  go  up  stairs,  a  tremu- 
lous motion  was  observed,  when  she  fell  backwards  and  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  and  died  almost  instantly, 
without  a  struggle. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  French  paper:  "A  young  wo- 
man, who  pretends  to  have  a  divine  mission,  has  just  been  lucked 
up  in  the  Orleans  prison.  She  asks  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea,  pro- 
tending that  she  could  take  Sebastopol  in  a  very  short  time.  Sho 
speaks  on  the  subject  in  a  verj-  calm  and  deliberate  mauntr.  All 
she  asks  for  to  accomplish  her  glorious  mission,  is  uu  escort  of  a 
sergeant,  a  corporal  and  ten  men ;  she  is  at  present  committed 
ingloriously  as  a  vagabond." 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


The  potato  harvest  in  Ireland  is  favorable  on  the  whole. 

The  export  of  iron  north  of  Dunkirk  is  prohibited,  and  a  bond 
is  required  whenever  exported. 

A  number  of  Arab  chiefs  arc  on  a  visit  to  Pari*.  They  aro 
quite  a  dirty  and  dissipated  set. 

General  Canrobert  has  excited  great  attention  in  Paris  since  bis 
return  from  the  East  to  be  made  a  marshal  of  Krance. 

The  London  Times  contains  an  editorial  article,  couched  in  very 
serosa  language  on  the  non-effectiveness  of  the  fleet,  and  says  that 
"Nelson  and  Collingwool  must  blush  in  their  graves." 

The  Nord  (Russian  journal)  says: — Omar  Pasha  freely  ex- 
pressed himself  at  Constantinople  that  the  allied  commanders — 
especially  Gen.  Pclissicr — were  humbugs,  and  that  he  khould  twico 
have  lost  his  army  if  he  had  followed  their  advice. 

Private  letters  state  that  the  loss  of  the  Russians  in  Sweaborg 
was  not  liss  than  2000  men.  The  Russian  paper  Nord  says  that 
the  loss  was  only  50  killed,  and  that  1300  guns  still  remain  in 
position,  and  that  the  batteries  are  wholly  uninjured. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  resemble  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Bos- 
ton actress.  During  her  recent  visit  at  Paris,  to  avoid  the  crowds 
of  gazers,  she  drove  about  incognita  in  a  hack  carriage.  Shegavo 
85000  for  objects  of  charity  while  in  Paris. 

A  Paris  rumor  is  that  we  may  expect  from  day  to  day  to  hear 
of  the*  in  voluntary  abdication  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  of  important 
events  in  Spain.  The  plan  is  for  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  which  would 
make  the  duke  (Louis  Philippe's  son)  king  consort,  and  then,  by 
a  legal  enactment,  be  might  be  made  king  regnant — a  plan  Louis 
Napoleon  would  defeat  at  all  hazards. 

A  formidable  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  the  centre  of  Ben- 
gal. The  insurgents  are  the  Santa  Is  and  other  tribes  occupying 
the  Rajamabal  Hills — a  bold  and  hardy  race.  They  number  from 
thirty  lo  fifty  thousand  men,  acting  in  five  parties,  and  arc  armed 
with  axes,  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  few  fire-arms.  They  have 
spread  over  the  country  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  destroying 
everything  European,  and  pretend  that  they  are  led  by  their  god 
in  person. 


Sanbs  of  (Bol'b. 


....  That's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip 
of  a  lion. — Shakespeare. 

....  We  exaggerate  misfortune  and  happiness  alike.  We  are 
never  either  so  wretched  or  so  happy  us  we  say  we  arc. — Balzac. 

....  No  man  ever  offended  his  own  conscience,  but  first  or  last 
it  was  revenged  upon  him  for  it. — South. 

....  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  that  little  minds 
or  inferior  beings  can  experience  is  that  of  sporting  with  great 
souls  and  entrapping  them. — Balzac. 

....  When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our 
minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. — Sa-i/t. 

....  The  great  secret  of  social  alchemy  is  to  make  the  most  of 
each  of  the  ages  through  which  we  pass ;  to  have  all  its  foliage  in 
spring,  all  its  flowers  in  summer,  and  all  its  fruit  in  autumn. — 
Balzac. 

....  Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing  :  tho  frogs  in  yEsop  wcro 
extremely  wise  ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out  again. 

— Seldcn. 

....  Story-telling  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects — fre- 
quent repetition,  and  being  SQon  exhausted ;  so  that  whoever 
values  this  gift  in  himself  has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought 
frequently  to  shift  his  company. — .Sin//. 

....  Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain 
light,  and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day, 
lay  this  other  precept  well  to  heart,  w  hich  to  me  was  of  invaluable 
service:  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest 
to  be  a  duty ;  thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer. — 
Carlylc. 

...  It  will  be  impossible  to  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  the 
high,  and  another  for  the  low,  only  when  they  ceuse  to  see  by  tho 
same  sun,  to  respire  by  the  same  air,  and  to  feel  by  the  same  sen- 
solium.  For  opinions,  like  showers,  are  generated  in  high  places, 
but  they  invariably  descend  into  low  ones,  and  ultimately  flow 
down  to  the  people,  as  the  rains  into  the  sea. —  Colton. 


Joker's  Dttbgrt 


It  is  not  the  false  teeth  which  should  bo  objected  to,  but  the 
false  tongue  behind  them. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  potatoes  are  so  largo 
that  (the  Knickerbocker  says)  the  dealers  paint  them  green  and 
sell  them  for  watermelons. 

Sir  John  Irwin  was  a  favorite  with  George  III.,  who  once  ob- 
served to  him  :  "  They  tell  me,  Sir  John,  that  you  love  a  glass  of 
wine."  "  Those,"  replied  Irwin,  "  who  so  informed  your  majesty 
have  done  me  a  gnat  injustice — they  should  have  said  a  bottle." 

An  Hibernian  was  reproved  by  an  officer  for  daring  to  whistle 
in  the  ranks  while  going  on  duty.  Just  as  the  officer  spoke,  one 
of  Russia's  halls  came  whistling  over  the  ravine.  Pat  cocks  his 
eye  up  towards  it,  and  quietly  said  :  "  There  goes  a  boy  on  duty, 
und,  by  jafcara,  hear  how  he  whistles  1" 

The  rules  governing  the  "  theatre  of  war"  at  Sebastopol  aro 
different  from  such  establishments  at  home.  Those  who  have 
"  checks  at  most  places  of  amusement  ure  entitled  to  adminion, 
but  at  Sebastopol  the  allies  having  received  one,  are  deiiitd  tntrwice 
most  positively  by  the  door-keepers. 

On  examining  some  new  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Sydney  Smith, 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  of  the  party,  exclaimed  :  "  O,  Mr.  Smith 
this  pea  will  never  come  to  perfection  1"  "Permit  me,  then," 
said  he,  gently  taking  her  hand  and  walking  towards  the  plant, 
"  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea." 

The  celebrated  Malherhe  dined  one  day  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  fell  asleep  soon  after  the  meal.  The  prelate,  a  sorry 
preacher,  was  about  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  awakened  Malherbe, 
inviting  him  to  be  an  auditor.  "  Ah,  thank  you,"  said  Malherbe, 
"pray  excuse  ine  ;  I  can  sleep  very  well  without  that!" 

A  letter  writer  says  that  every  created  thing  has  a  brain,  has  a 
memory,  has  a  past,  and  applies  its  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
its  future  happiness.  An  old  dog  in  a  bear-hunt  is  as  cautious  of 
Bruin's  teeth  as  an  old  broker  is  of  suspicious  stocks ;  and  hota 
act  on  the  same  principle — the  recollection  of  being  bitten  "in  a 
previous  transaction." 
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-VrOTJCE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
_1N.  this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  Tho  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment thut  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
nix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  bting  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

[£/"-  Terms  por  Advrrtisino.— Fifty  etnts  per  line,  in 
all  oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  .'Mistier  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAPAN,  AS  IT  WAS  A»D  IS. 

BY  RICHARD  niLDRETH. 
Author  of  u  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Tn  this  work,  the  fruit  of  great  labor  and  research.  Mr. 
nildrcth  has  embodied  all  the  information  concerning  the 
History  and  Present  State  of  these  remote  islands,  which 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  western  world.  Much 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  volume,  appears  now 
for  the  first  time  in  Eng  ish. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  very  attractive,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  manners  ami  customs,  will  render  it  en- 
tertaiting  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

An  accurate  and  reliable  MAP,  full  Indexks,  Notes  and 
a  Glossary  are  added. 

In  one  large  12uio.  vol.,  57G  pp.  With  a  characteristic 
title  page.    Price,  $1  25. 

JUST  PUBLISHED! 

THE  GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS1 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CIIUBCU  MUSIC, 

BY  W.  WILLIAMS, 

Organist  at  Bowdoin  Square  Church,  Boston. 
AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK, 

Nothing  in  it  havingever  appeared  in  any  other  collection. 

The  hymn  tunes  are  chaste,  melodious  and  adapted  for 
worship.  The  collection  of  short  anthems  for  the  intro- 
duction of  public  service,  and  for  special  occasions,  is  un- 
commonly full  and  excellent.  The  elementary  portion  is 
simple  and  concise,  and  contains  a  number  of  pleasing 
secular  pieces  for  choir  practice. 

The  book  has  already  received  many  commendations, 
and  needs  only  to  become  known  to  be  widely  used. 

Price,  per  dozen,  S7  50.    Single  copies,  75  cents. 

Copies  sent  free  for  examination  ou  the  receipt  of  45 
cenU  in  Postage  Stamps. 

MODERN  "PILGRIMS, 

Showing  the  Improvements  in  Travel,  and  the  Newest 
Methods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  City, 
BY  GEORGE  WOOD, 
Author  of     Peter  Schlemihl  in  America  " 
In  two  Vols.    12mo.    Price,  $1  75. 

A  trenchant  satire  upon  life,  manners  and  opinions  of 
the  day,  showing  sharp  contrasts  between  old  John  Buu- 
yau'o  Pilgrims  and  those  of  the  present  times. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS, 

No.  13  Winter  St.,  Boston. 
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WXLBOR'S  COMPOUND  OF  ^ 

PURE  GOD  LIVES, 
OIL  AND  LIME.^ 


A SURE  and  expeditious  cure  for  CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and 
all  SCROFULOUS  HUMORS.  This  popular  preparation 
is  not  only  more  efficacious,  but  more  pleasant  to  the 
palate  than  the  plain  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  regularly  pre- 
scribed by  the  medical  faculty.  Manufactured  only  by 
Da.  ALEXANDER  Ii.  WILBOit,  Chemist, 

160  Court  Street.  Boston. 
For  isle  in  New  York,  by  T.  Milhan.  183  Broadway,  and 
C.  V.  ulicknor  &  Co  ;  Philadelphia,  by  T.  W.  Dyott  & 
Son,  132  North  Second  Street.  oct  13 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  II.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
moat  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  bv  Dr.  Geo.  B,  Green, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS. 

1  would  publish  the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable 
medicine,  if  I  knew  what  it  was,  but  as  1  do  not,  I  can 
only  recommend  its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  DYSPEPSIA, 
Asthma,  and  Gbnbral  Debility  of  tub  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  his  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  aud  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  '*  Bit- 
ters,*'  being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  arc 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  beeu  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  by  this  medicine. 

SETU  W.  FOWJ/E  &  Co.,  13S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Proprietors.  3old  by  their  agents  every  where.    6t  octl3 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  STORY. 

DT  Mi:».  CAROLINE  H.  SUTLER  UlQCO. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  aud  for  sale  by  all 
the  Bookurllera  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS,  PyilLlSUER.  PuiUBRLPUIA. 

aug  25  3m 

IF  you  wirth  to  loaru  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  tho  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BUST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published     Price,  S3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  6  eop6m 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  ajtd  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Streot,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  6 

I7U)R  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.       this  olhe«.        3t  j  20 


FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODSONS. 

THE  VERY  BEST  SOW  M  \NUFACTURED. 

S.  13.  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  thdr 
Improved  jMelodeons,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Warerooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like.  Theaction  is  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  over  all 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Acsociation :  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics* Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  $46  to  8150. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  8200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf     sept  29 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  8c  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  ST3.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches.  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks.  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  s8 

LADIES! 
<5>  & 


Leaf,  Flow tr  and  Fruit 
of  the  Cocoa ,  with  a 
pud  opened. 


TYiTER'S  HEALING  KHKROCATION— the  most 
J  /  valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  ago  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sorts,  etc.  * 


O  O  T   T  <3 

is  now  a  u  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States. 

ROB'T  LOGAN  Sc.  Co., 
sept  8  61  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM   C  II  0  C  0  L  ATE. 

W.  EASES  &o  Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Stieks;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.  They  atlay  rather 
than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  the  use  of 
tea  or  cottVe,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son, Hayward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  aud  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  In  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents.  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  fc  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  h  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 

oct6   tf    WALTER  BAKER  3c  Co., Dorohsster, Mass. 

THE  HAIS  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boglk's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hebh- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cythcrea.  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  8c.  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  K.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street.  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

I"  ITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
J  sumod  his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  aud  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 
Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN, 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
LECTURES.— Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 


"VTEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
IT  and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  tied.  Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  aud 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 


oct  6 


The  Wild  Cherry  and  Pine  furnish  us  with  nature's 

remedy  for  lung  complaints.    Dr.  WiStOT,  in  his  Balsam, 
combines  the  essential  quality  of  Cherry  Bark  with  Tar 
I  Water.    It  has  cured  many  cases  of  seated  consumption. 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOIt  EVEItT  AMERICAN  IIOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  J  Miliary  1. 1S55,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  bus  ruu  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  Or  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  mutter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  Jgli  magramea,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar.  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  aud  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

HEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTTTEES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJMOE, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  tome 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  Taluable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,   FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  tin's  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  GSM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-TIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
ehall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACIIKKS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Iloston. 


A  E00X  F03.  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OJT  IIOSEA  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son,  Maturin  M.  B alloc.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  »nd  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Bullou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  tho  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  alter  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS, 

feb  14  33  Cornhill,  Boston. 


BALLOU  S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  G  LEA  SON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial-,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  mostattractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  book?of416  pages  each, and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  tho 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants 
tt  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
ject?; with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price,  £3  per  volume. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  BARS  AFAR  ILL  A. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOB 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  SchietTclin,  Brothers  $c 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  coply 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  PIKE  AND  BUBG- 
LAK  PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  LOCKS — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  0.  IIEPJUNO  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores' or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  case*  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  nnv  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  330  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 
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This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  tho  utsr  American  authors,  and  the  cream 
of  tho  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  witand  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notablo  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  tho  known  world,  of  ull 
buildings  of  note  iu  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  aud 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  iu  the  world,  both  male  aud  female* 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   £3  00 

4  subscribers.  "     "    10  00 

10        "  "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shaU  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  5?4  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOT!, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 
The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  iu  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. —  Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  In  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling* 
ton  Centinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  In  the 
country. — Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — iVtics,  Newport^ 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  m  this 
country. — Boiton  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 

Atlas,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  D-i* 

rectory,  H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (I).  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Ptnay,  Stei'ens  Point,  Wis. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  snd  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (  Ga.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. — South  Boston  Gazette. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Mtddletown  (Penn.) 
Advertiser, 

It  comes  out  dressed  In  very  white  paperj  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  [Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark {N.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  Waneville  ( Arkansas)  Star. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  { N.  Y.)  Herald.  . 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  pa*t  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The.  Burr  Oak,  Juneau.  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast,  Me. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  Carrier,  Netty* 
castle,  Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people.— iUrald,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  wood  cuts 
ever  executed. —  Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Aoents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore ;  A.  0.  Baglcy,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  hoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit ;  E.K.Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis:  Samuel  Kinggold,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Bow, 
Loudon.  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UMO.\. 

An  elegant,  moral  aud  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tiles,  written  ex- 
pressly  for  the  paper. ,  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  .strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  PAPSB  for  thj  million,  aud  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  tlie  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertiscmeuts  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  Sheet,  which  is  of  THS 
Mammoth  BUE,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
must  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  w  hich  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  pTpcr 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial.** 
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1  subscriber,  ono  year  9300 

4  subscribers,  11     '*    7  00 

10       "  "     "    15  00 
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One  copy  of  Tub  Vlag  of  olr  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
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Saturday,  by  M.  M  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Lo.-;ton. 
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THE  BOSPHORUS. 

The  striking  scene  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying 
engraving  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar interest  now  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  are 
turned  towards  the  theatre 
of  war.  Nature  has  certain- 
ly been  lavish  in  her  adorn- 
ments of  Turkey,  while  ori- 
ental architecture  has  done 
its  best  to  add  grace  to  the 
enchanting  scenery.  The 
passage  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Constantinople  is  spoken 
of  by  all  travellers  in  en- 
thusiastic terms.  The  Bos- 
phorus,  which  separates  the 
continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  connects  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  ot 
Marmora,  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  opening  at  the 
entrance  ot  the  Black  Sea, 
where  the  two  light-houses 
and  forts  arc  established,  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  after 
which  the  waters  are  com- 
pressed to  a  naiTOw  chan- 
nel by  the  convergence  of 
their  mountainous  sides. 
There  are  seven  principal 
promontories  and  as  many 
bays  on  either  side,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  "  -2 
where  the  channel  narrows, 
the  current  is  very  rapid. 
This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  what  is  known  as  the 

"Devil's  Current,"  beneath  the  time-worn  battlements  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Rumili-Hissar,  about  half-way  to  Constantinople.  In  this 
case,  row-boats  are  lowed  along,  like  canal-boats,  by  means  of 
ropes.  The  best  anchorage  spots  are  at  Buyuk-Liman  and  Buyuk- 
Dere  on  the  European,  and  at  Cum-Burnu  and  Riva-Buniu  on  the 
Asiatic  side.  The  western  shore  is  inhabited  by  both  Turks  and 
Christians,  but  the  eastern  principally  by  the  Ottomans.  Their 
graceful  residences,  palaces,  kiosks  and  gardens,  rise  in  amphi- 
theatrical  magnificence.  Now  and  then  a  hoary  ruin  of  old  time 
contrasts  with  the  brilliant  novelty  of  a  modern  structure,  while 
relieving  the  stern  rocks  are  patches  of  verdure,  vineyards,  orange- 
groves,  and  clumps  of  odorous  flowering  shrubs  and  gaudy  flowers. 
This  is  indeed  a  storied  land.  The  frowning  towers  of  Rumili- 
Hissar  tell  of  the  reign  of  the  fierce  Mahmoud  II.,  a  structure  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  built  just  before  his  victorious  hordes 
poured  tumultuously,  shouting  the  name  of  the  prophet,  into  the 
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vanquished  streets  of  Constantinople.  On  the  Asiatic  shore,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Giant's  Mountain,  were  encamped,  in  1833,  those 
Russian  troops  who  volunteered  to  aid  Turkey  against  revolted 
Egypt.  Here,  too,  was  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  Unkiar  Ske- 
lessi,  which,  if  it  had  been  executed,  would  have  given  Russia  the 
virtual  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  What 
political  changes  twenty  years  have  brought  about !  Turkey  and 
Russia  are  at  swords'  points,  and  France  and  England,  old  ene- 
mies, now  reconciled,  are  lending  their  aid  against  the  nation 
which  proved  the  most  reliable  instrument  of  Great  Britain  in 
crushing  the  armies  and  the  hopes  of  France.  Between  this  point 
and  the  capital  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  imperial  palaces.  The 
whole  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  is  indeed  one  panorama  of  en- 
chantment. About  a  mile  across  the-  Bosphorus.  from  the  Serag- 
lio point,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  stands  the  town  of  Scutari,  and  some 
two  miles  south  of  it  the  ancient  Chalcedon. 


BIBLE  SOCIETY'S  H0T/8E. 

This  noble  pile  of  bu  Id- 
ings  is  in  the  upper  part  ol 
New  York  city,  with  a  front 
on  4th  Avenue  of  198  feet 
8  inches,  on  Astor  Place 
202  feet  10  inches,  on 
Third  Avenue  96  feet  11 
inchcs.and  on  9th  Street 
232  feet  6  inches,  50  feet  in 
depth,  with  a  large  area  in 
the  centre.  It  is  six  stories 
in  height.  The  fronts  on 
4th  Avenue  and  Astor  Place 
arc  each  divided  into  five 
sections.  The  two  ends 
and  the  centre  sections 
have  a  projection  of  twelve 
inches  in  front,  and  also 
extend  above  the  interme- 
diate sections ;  and  there  is 
also  a  centre  section  to  the 
front  on  9th  Street,  with  a 
projection  of  twelve  inches. 
The  principal  entrance  on 
4th  Avenue  is  decorated 
with  four  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  and 
moulded  bases,  resting  up- 
on pannellcd  and  moulded 
pedestals,  and  semi-circular 
arches  are  placed  between 
the  columns  to  form  the 
heads  of  doors,  etc.,  the 
whole  being  surmounted 
with  a  heavy  cornice  and 
segment  pediment.  There 
arc  four  principal  entrances 
to  the  buildings,  and  seve- 
ral others  for  the  persons 
employed.  The  manager's 
room  is  located  on  the  4th 
Avenue,  second  story,  30  feet  wide,  50  feet  deep,  25  feet  high, 
fire-proof,  and  lighted  by  a  dome.  The  depository  and  library- 
rooms,  on  the  first  story,  are  also  fire  proof.  The  press-room,  on 
9th  Street,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories,  is  119  feet  long  and  41 
feet  wide.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  fire, 
the  boilers  being  placed  in  the  inner  court-yard.  From  these  boil- 
ers pipes  are  laid,  conveying  steam  for  warming  purposes  through- 
out the  building.  The  utmost  pains  has  been  taken  to  ventiluto 
the  establishment  thoroughly,  a  very  important  point,  since  there 
are  from  three  to  four  hundred  males  and  females  constantly  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  sale  of  the  spacious  establishment  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Bible  Society  in  Nassau  Street,  and  special  donations, 
citizens  of  New  York  contributing  their  full  share,  furnished  the 
means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  new  structure,  so  that  the 
regular  business  of  printing  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
has  not  been  in  the  least  hampered. 
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HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
The  great  local  event  of  last  month  was  the  27th  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which  took 
place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  In  the  engraving  which  accom- 
panies this  notico,  prepared  express!)'  for  the  Pictorial,  and  de- 
signed hy  Mr.  Champney,  the  artist  has  shown  us  the  interior  of 
the  hall,  with  its  beautiful  floral  decorations,  its  lusciously-loaded 
tables,  and  its  crowds  of  admiring  spectators,  the  whole  forming 
a  truly  brilliant  spectacle.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  September,  and  continued  four  days,  attracting  throngs 
of  visitors  from  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  hall 
had  the  appearance  and  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  garden.  Flow- 
ers were  displayed  everywhere — in  bouquets,  in  vases,  in  splendid 


pyramids,  and  in  a  thousand  other  fanciful  devices.  Intermingled 
with  the  flowers  on  the  tables,  were  grapes,  apples,  pears,  necta- 
rines, peaches,  plums  and  other  fruits  in  endless  variety,  delicious 
to  the  eye  and  temp'ting  to  the  appetite.  No  one  could  wonder 
at  the  frailty  of  Eve,  "  who  for  an  apple  lost  mankind."  On  the 
platform  usually  occupied  by  the  orchestra,  and  which  faces  the 
spectator  in  the  drawing,  there  was  a  very  fine  display  of  floral 
pieces,  many  of  the  designs  being  the  tasteful  achievements  of 
fair  hands.  On  this  platform  Mr.  W.  C.  Strong,  of  Newton,  ex- 
hibited, on  a  large  flower  stand,  a  choice  collection  of  fruit-bear- 
ing vines,  clustering  round  a  figure  of  Pomona.  The  model  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument  seen  in  our  engraving,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Galvin  &  Hogan,  of  Somervillc,  and  was  a  mass  of  pur- 


ple and  white  amaranths  and  German  asters.  A  beautiful  Chi- 
nese pagoda,  three  stories  in  height,  surmounted  hy  an  elephant, 
a  nuue  of  flowers  whose  tints  were  most  artistically  blended, 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Bowditch,  the  well-known  floricultur- 
ist of  Roxbury.  A  splendid  floral  bower  or  temple,  enclosing 
the  figure  of  a  flower  girl,  the  whole  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Evers  &  Bock,  was  very  much  admired.  Mr.  Bowcn  Har- 
rington, of  Lexington,  contributed  a  model  of  the  Lexington 
revolutionary  monument,  and  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Lincoln  contrib- 
uted a  case  containing  flowers  and  grasses  and  tropical  birds — a 
very  beautiful  affair.  Mr.  W.J.  Underwood,  of  Wellington  Hill, 
furnished  a  magnificent  floral  design,  which  is  represented  under 
the  organ  :  there  were  many  other  designs  which  we  cannot  specify. 
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[Written  for  Bsllou's  Pictorial.] 

— on, — 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE    OP  OUJl  DAY. 

BT  AUODSTIKB  J.  B.  D  DO  Aim. 
[COXTIM.'KD.] 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
tub  uandit's  attack. 

"  Juan  !  Pablo  !  look  well  to  your  arms  I" 

Many  times  had  Don  Manuel  needlessly  reiterated  this  injunc- 
tion, but  in  the  present  ease  it  seemed  not  at  all  out  of  pi  ice  ;  for 
icarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered  before  a  volley  of  carbine- 
shots  from  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  roadside,  brought  two  of  the 
pick  mules  to  the  ground,  and  whistled  about  the  party's  ears 
with  an  unpleasant  proximity  enough,  inasmuch 'as  Juan's  high- 
crowned  hat  was  riddled  and  the  hand  by  which  Pablo  grasped 
his  horse's  bridle  was  giazcd  by  a  leaden  messenger  intended 
doubtless  for  his  heart. 

The  party  at  this  time  were  traversing  a  lonely  portion  of  their 
route,  where  high  shelves  of  rocks  overlooked  the  narrow  pass- 
way.  Dusenbury  had  been  relating  some  mirlh-piovoking  episode 
of  his  past  life  to  the  listening  Mexicana,  whose  merry  h.  ugh  us 
usual  attested  her  enjoyment  of  the  Yankee's  quaint  humor; 
while  Don  Manuel,  who,  since  their  rencontre  with  the  mendicant 
"greaser,"  had  not  seemed  so  much  at  his  ease  respecting  the  se- 
curity of  travel,  was  nervously  engaged  in  reconnoitcring  witli 
wary  glances  the  peculiarities  of  the  roadside,  so  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  ambuscades.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
sun  had  been  oppressive  during  the  day,  so  that  the  animals  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  passage  through  the  sheltered  pass,  to 
husband  their  strength  by  a  leisurely  progress,  to  which  their  mas- 
ters did  not  object,  being  confident  that  the  few  miles  intervening 
before  the  next  town  would  bo  reached  could  be  easily  traversed 
before  the  setting  in  of  night. 

It  may  well  be  fancied  that  so  sudden  and  murderous  an  as- 
sault was  calculated  to  plunge  the  travellers  into  dismay.  Don 
Manuel  uttered  a  despairing  exclamation,  Mexicana  shrieked,  and 
the  two  servants  who  had  been  so  often  enjoined  to  take  care  of  their 
arms  seemed  at  once  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  possessing  such 
material  aid,  for  they  dropped  at  once  upon  their  horses'  necks 
and  began  rapidly  repeating  their  paters  and  cms,  as  if  spiritual 
weapons  alone  were  powerful  to  resist.  Only  Hannibal,  the  ne- 
gro, seconded  Dusenbury  in  the  retention  of  presence  of  mind, 
and  drawing  his  pistols  from  their  receptacles,  galloped  forward 
to  the  Yankee's  side,  prepared  to  lend  what  assistance  might  be 
expected  from  him. 

Bat  the  course  to  he  pursued  was  not  long  left  undecided. 
Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  the  carbine-shots  ceased  to  reverberate 
through  the  rocky  defiles  than  a  dozen  savage-looking  men  ap- 
peared rapidly  descending  the  shelving  precipices  and  making  to- 
ward the  road,  sheltered  in  their  approach  by  the  fragments  of 
ro;k  that  lay  irregularly  scattered  upon  either  side  of  the  pass. 

"  O,  Senor  Americano  !  what  is  to  be  done  !"  ejaculated  Don 
Manuel. 

"  If  those  chaps  o'  your'n  don't  quit  prnyin'  and  get  ready  for 
fightin',  there  aint  no  insurance  on  our  lives,  now  I  tell  ye,"  an- 
swered Dusenbury.  "Jchosaphat!  jes'  look  at  them  critters, 
Hannibal!  a-whimpering  like  cry-babies  when  they  ought  to  bhue 
away  at  the 'greasers.'  It's  a  tarnation  shame,  by  king!  But 
I'll  stir  'em  up,  or  my  name's  not  Dusenbury." 

Saying  this,  the  Yankee  plunged  towards  the  two  attendants, 
nnd  drawing  his  pistols,  dealt  both  Juan  and  Pablo  a  blow  with 
the  heavy  stocks  that  speedily  dissipated  their  devotional  thoughts. 

"  Take  your  shootiu'  irons  and  act  like  men,  ye  tarnal  fools  !" 
he  shouted  to  the  half-paralyzed  Mexicans.  "  There  aint  more'n 
a  dozen  of  them  '  greasers,'  and  I'll  be  chawed  up  if  we  can't  skiu 
'cm  alive." 

The  two  attendants,  inspired  by  Duscnbury's  resolute  bearing, 
now  put  themselves  in  a  posture  for  defence,  whilst  the  Yankee, 
dismounting  and  assisting  Mexicana  from  the  saddle,  led  the 
young  lady  to  a  steep  rock  by  the  road-side,  and  then,  with  Han- 
nibal's assistance,  dragged  the  dead  pack-mules  with  their  loads, 
a  iittle  farther  otf,  and  ranged  the  living  horses  behind  them. 

"  We'll  have  to  make  a  forlilieation  out  o'  these  poor  critters," 
qnoth  Dusenbury,  coolly.  "  'Taint  so  high  as  Gincral  Jackson's 
cotton-breastwork,  but  then  herts's  a  Yankee  rifle  behind  it,  and 
that  goes  a  great  ways.  Hannibal — jes' you  stand  to  the  right! 
Don  Ribera  !  fall  back  a  trifle  behind  us,  and  when  you  git  achancc, 
pepper  the  'greasers.'  As  for  Pablo  and  Juan,  they'll  stand  be- 
tween me  and  Hannibal,  and  we  two  intend  to  '  look  well  to  their 
arms.' " 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  cheerful  laugh  that  made 
the  two  Mexican  servants  look  upon  "  Senor  Americano  "  as  a 
wonder  of  coolness.  Then  at  a  signal  from  their  indomitable 
leader  the  whole  party  took  their  stafions  at  the  roadside,  Don 
Manuel  and  his  daughter  effectually  shielded  by  the  high  rock, 
and  the  rest  protected  by  the  dead  mules  and  the  horses  fastened 
securely  to  their  packs.  Hardly  had  these  arrangement!  been 
effected,  than  the  assailing  party  made  their  appearance  immedi- 
ately in  front. 

A  wilder  or  more  villanous  set  never  stopped  a  traveller  in  the 
passes  of  Mexico ;  a  dozen  or  more  sallow,  tattered  and  murder- 
ous looking  men,  some  in  military  garb,  others  almost  naked,  but 


all  armed  with  carbines,  pistols  and  lone,  sharp  knives.  They 
approaclud  the  narrow  road  with  confidence,  but  drew  back  sud- 
denly on  set  ing  the  dispositions  which  had  been  made  for  defence, 
i  and  apparently  held  a  consultation  concerning  their  movements. 

"  Tile  tarnation  cowards  daren't  charge  for  fear  one  o'  their 
precious  carcases  'il  git  bored,"  whispered  Dusenbury,  to  the  shel- 
tered Don  Manuel,  who  only  replied  by  requesting  Juan  and  j 
Pablo  to  "  look  well  to  their  arms." 

In  a  few  moments  th:  result  of  the  robbers'  council  was  made 
manifest  by  a  second  disc  harge  of  their  carbines,  which  brought 
one  of  the  poor  horses  lifeless  upon  the  mule  to  which  he  was 
tethered.  The  dying  steed  set  up  a  cry  of  agony  which  rang 
through  the  mountains,  and  made  the  very  blood  curdle  in  the 
veins  of  his  human  companions.  But  no  further  damage  was 
done  by  the  shots,  and  Dusenbury  prepared  for  the  onset  which 

he  deemed  would  follow. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Ere  the  smoke  had  cleared  the  bandits 
broke  f.om  their  concealment  and  appeared  upon  the  road,  ad- 
vancing over  a  space  of  three  or  four  yards  which  separated  them 
from  their  anticipated  booty.  Dusenbury  at  once  cried  "fire!" 
and  discharged  his  rifle,  bringing  the  foremost  "grenser"  to  the 
earth,  shot  directly  through  the  heart.  Hannibal  followed  quick- 
ly with  his  pistols,  both  of  which  told  upon  the  enemy,  and  even 
the  bullets  of  Juan  and  Pablo  whizzed  so  close  to  the  brigands' 
ears,  that  the  success  greatly  encouraged  both  those  valiant  at- 
tendants of  Don  Manuel.  The  robbers  paused  as  their  comrades 
fell  beside  them,  and  retreated  hastily  behind  the  rocks  of  the 
defile. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  quoth  Dusenbury — "  if  it  wcru't  so  near 
dark  and  the  mules  dead,  we  might  Stan'  a  chanco  yet.  Load  up, 
Hannibal,  and  git  ready  for  the  critters  once  more.  Here- — you 
Pablo  and  Juan — you  must  take  better  aim  next  time,  or  we'll  be 
all  night  straightcnin'  them  '  greasers  '  out." 

The  shadows  had  now  sensibly  lengthened  in  the  road,  and 
Dusenbury  knew  that  the  dark  would  soon  shut  in  without  the 
lingering  twilight  of  more  northern  latitudes.  He  felt,  too,  that 
the  repulse  which  they  had  given  to  the  robbers,  by  which  at  least 
four  of  the  latter  had  been  wounded,  if  not  killed,  would  not  be 
suilicier.t  to  prevent  further  attack  ;  and  if  obliged  at  last  to  suc- 
cumb, he  knew  what  was  to  be  expected  by  himself  and  compan- 
ions at  the  hands  of  the  revengeful  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the 
brave  North  American  gave  no  thought  to  surrender,  for  he  was 
resolved  to  sell  his  own  life  dearly,  and  he  remembered  that  one 
beautiful  being  was  kneeling  near  him,  whose  safety  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life  itself.  He  encouraged  Hannibal  and  the  servants, 
therefore,  to  prepare  calmly  for  another  attack  by  the  banditti, 
and  enjoined  upon  them  the  necessity  of  taking  good  aim  at  their 
antagonists. 

"  Let  the  'greasers  '  come  closer,"  cried  the  Yankee.  "  Wait 
till  ye  see  the  white  o'  their  cussed  eyes,  and  then  give  'em 
Bunker  Hill." 

But  the  expected  attack  did  not  immediately  take  place.  The 
robbers  had  drawn  off,  and  were  hidden  by  the  numerous  huge 
boulders  which  hung,  poised  as  it  were  for  a  plunge,  upon  the  ac- 
clivity at  the  other  side  of  the  road.  These  boulders,  large  and 
small,  marked  the  hill-sides  for  many  miles  around  ;  and  far  up 
the  shelving  precipices  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  frail  barri- 
cade of  mules  and  horses  feebly  sheltered  Don  Manuel's  party, 
could  be  descried  hundreds  of  rocky  fragments,  some  imbedded 
in  the  mountain  wall,  others  apparently  loose  and  ready  to  tum- 
ble in  a  wild  avalan.he,  to  overwhelm  the  road  and  till  up  the 
passes  beneath. 

Dusenbury  watching  for  the  re  appearance  of  the  robber  band, 
and  anticipating  that  the  next  assault  would  be  a  desperate  one, 
bestowed  but  little  attention  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  until  a  sudden  cry  from  Mexicana  caused 
him  to  turn  and  direct  his  gaze  to  an  object  on  which  the  maid- 
en's eyes  were  riveted.  He  beheld  a  sight  that,  brave  as  he  was, 
drove  the  blood  from  his  cheeks  and  made  his  heart  for  a  moment 
cease  its  regular  pulsation. 

The  declining  sunbeams,  slanting  over  the  rocks  that  skirled 
the  pass-way,  shone  full  upon  the  sloping  mountain  on  the  olher 
side  of  the  road,  throwing  in  bold  relief  the  boulders  and  frag- 
ments of  jagged  precipices,  half  disrupted  from  the  soil.  Ear  up 
the  slope,  at  a  height  beyond  pistol-shot,  Dusenbury  saw  the  rob- 
bers who  had  so  lately  been  repulsed,  not,  however,  in  retreat  or 
relinquishment  of  their  object,  but  intent,  as  it  appeared,  on  a 
speedy  and  terrible  accompli.'hinent  of  the  bloody  purpose  which 
they  had  failed  to  carry  out  below.  The  whole  band  had  paused 
besiele  an  enormous  boulder,  and  with  their  united  strength,  were 
Endeavoring  to  force  it  from  its  balance  and  hurl  it  headlong  on 
the  road  below  ;  in  which  case  the  path  of  its  fearful  descent 
would  traverse  the  nanow  pass-way  where  Dusenbury  and  his 
company  had  found  their  precarious  shelter. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  rest  followed  the  Yankee's  glance,  and  be- 
held with  him  the  imminent  peril  which  threatened  them.  A 
shriek  of  terror  broke  from  the  two  servants  ;  even  the  stout  heart- 
ed negro  utte  red  an  alarmed  exclamation,  while  Don  Manuel 
Ribera  covered  his  fire  with  his  hands  and  fell  upon  his  knees 
beside  his  daughter.  Dusenbury  alone  preserved  an  appearance 
of  calmness. 

"The  sncakin'  cowards !"  ho  cried.  "They  want  to  stone  us 
like  rats  here  in  this  hollow,  instead  o'  fightiu'  it  out  like  men  1 
Jerusalem  1  what  mean  critte  rs  1  But  by  the  living  jingo,  I'll  give 
'em  a  shot  in  rifle  range,  anyhow.  Thunder !  there's  that  '  grea- 
ser'we  saw  this  mornin'.  Jes'  look,  Don  Ribera!  there's  tho 
identical  scamp,  and  no  mistake  I" 

Saying  this,  Dusenbury  pointed  to  an  individual  who  stood  a 
few  paces  from  the  rest  of  the  robber  band,  evidently  directing 
their  efforts  as  they  labored  to  elislodgc  the  boulder  from  its  place. 


The  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the  man's  form  and  face,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  slouched  ha:  and  red  plume  which  partly  shaded  his  malignant 
features,  the  whole  party  below  recognised  him  at  onco  as  tho 
beggar  who  had  that  morning  received  alms  from  Donna  Mex- 
icana. It  was  now  evident  that  the  wretch  had  acted  as  a  spy 
upon  their  motions,  and  that  the  attack  upon  them  had  been  pro- 
meditated.  It  could  be  seen  likewise  that  the  pretended  mendi- 
cant was  no  other  than  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  doubtlcsj  its 
master  spirit.  Dusenbury  revolved  this  rapidly  in  his  mind,  and 
then  slowly  raised  his  rifle. 

"  I  calk  late  that  'greaser  '  aint  got  long  to  lire,"  he  remarked 
scntentiously. 

Tht  n,  taking  deliberate  aim  from  behind  the  dead  horse,  he 
fired  at  the  man  above.  The  echoes  auswered  from  all  sides,  and 
then,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Jake  Dusenbury  saw  that  his 
unerring  rifle  had  done:  its  work.  The  "  greaser  "  was  seen  to 
stagger,  fall,  and  then  roll  heavily  down  the  mountain  side. 

"  That'll  do,  I  reckon  !"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  beheld  the  roh- 
bers  leave  their  operations  at  the  boulder  and  descend  to  their 
fallen  comrade.  "Now  let's  take  it  easy,  and  sec  what  they'll 
agitate  next." 

But  at  this  moment  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  struck  sharp 
and  quick  upon  their  ears,  and  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet  rang 
through  the  valley  and  passes.  Dusenbury  dropped  the  rifle  which 
he  w  is  about  to  reload,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  At  the  same  time 
the  foremost  of  a  party  of  Mexican  cavalry  appeared  in  sight, 
rapidly  entering  the  pass-way  which  was  now  half  barricaded  by 
the  slain  horse  and  pack-mules. 

The  officer  who  led  the  troop  drew  rein  in  astonishment  as  ho 
beheld  the  bodies  of  the  two  bandits  lying  upon  one  side  of  the 
road,  while  the  strange  breastwork  of  dead  animals  occupied  the 
other.  But  scarcely  had  his  eye  surveyed  the  scene,  than  a  voice 
sounded  from  the  barricade  : 

"  Capting  Nunez,  by  thunder!" 

The  next  instant  a  figure  grimmed  with  dust  nnd  smoke  leaped 
over  the  dead  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  grasping 
the  Mexican  officer  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  in  joyful  neeents  : 
"  Capting  Nunez — don't  ye  know  an  old  friend  f 
"  Dusenbury  !  my  Yankee  comrade  !  is  it  indeed  you  1    I  am 
rejoiced  !" 

"  Come  out,  Don  Manue  l  !  Hannibal !  Come  along,  all  ! 
there's  no  danger.  Capting  Nunez  is  here — and  he's  a  hoss  1" 
exclaimed  the  Yankee,  in  joious  accents,  as  again  and  again  ho 
shook  the  officer's  hand. 

Then,  suddenly  darting  away,  he  rushed  behind  the  barricadei 
and  presently  re-appcared  leading  by  her  hand  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Don  Manuel,  while  the  old  udministnulore  and  the 
servants  at  the  same  moment  gained  the  road.  A  brief  space 
sufficed  to  make  the  Mexican  captain,  or  colonel  of  cavalry,  as  bo 
actually  was,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  ;  but  on  looking 
around  where  the  robbers  had  so  lately  been  visible,  not  one  of 
the  band  was  to  be  seen.  The  trumpet  blnst  had  effectually 
frightened  the  "  greasers  "  from  their  nefarious  attempt,  and  they 
had  fled  to  the  distant  defiles,  leaving  their  dead  leader  on  tho 
mountain-aide  and  two  others  of  the  band  stretched  before  the 
barricade  upon  the  road.  Thus  finally  for  themselves  ended  tho 
robbem'  ambuscade. 

Don  Ferrado  Nunez,  a  gallant  young  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  who  had  armed  and  equipped  a  brilliant  troop  of 
horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  who  stood  high  in  favor  with  Gen- 
end  Santa  Anna,  was  now  formally  introduced  to  Don  Manuel 
Ribera  and  the  fair  Mexicana.  He  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  journey,  and  likewise  with 
many  items  of  interest  which  Dusenbury,  as  an  old  friend,  could 
communicate  to  him  ;  the  result  of  which  was  his  offer  to  escort 
the  administradnre  nnd  his  daughter  to  Tampieo,  whither  ho 
was  proceeding  at  the  head  of  his  men,  on  business  of  the  new 
government. 

"  And,  as  I  then  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,"  said  Don  Ferrardo, 
nffer  making  his  offer,  "  perhaps,  should  you  find  it  difficult  to 
embark  at  Tampieo,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  your  company  to 
my  destination.  In  limes  like  these,  a  military  escort  is  of  no 
slight  advantage  to  the  traveller." 

Don  Manuel  Ribera  protested  that  Colonel  Nunez  was  the 
most  eourteous  of  officers,  and  avowed  a  determination  to  accept 
his  protection  to  Vera  Cruz,  particularly  as  Don  Eerrado  inform- 
ed him  that  Tampieo  was  threatened  with  a  descent  from  the 
American  naval  force  commanded  by  Commodore  Perry. 

"  By  St.  Iago  !  I  will  not  risk  the  place  then,"  cried  Don  Man- 
uel, who  had,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  a  strange  troop  of  horse, 
recovered  in  no  small  degree,  his  vivacity.  "  No,  Mexicana  !  wo 
will  go  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz  !  It  is  a  walled  city,  with  an  im- 
pregnable castle — auel  there  we  shall  at  least  be  safe — war  or  no 
war  !    What  say  you,  Senor  Dusenbury  1" 

"  I  reckon  Vera  Cruz  aint  the  place  for  me,  Don  Manuel ;  so, 
if  you  conclude  to  go  on,  I'm  afeared  we  shall  have  to  part  com- 
pany. Capting  Nunez  '11  do  the  right  thing,  and  you  kin  jes' 
trust  to  him  as  if  he  was  your  own  son,  Don  Ribera.  As  for  mo 
and  Hannibal,  I  guess  Tampieo  is  tho  place  for  us — onlcss  the 
nigger  wants  to  go  along  with  you." 

"  Massa  Dusenbury — I  go  where  you  docs — no  whar  else,  Mas- 
sa  Dusenbury.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  all  de  ole  friends,  no  how  1 
'Specs  I  finds  Missy  Teresa  best  by  stickiu'  to  you,  Massa  Dusen- 
bury— poor  Lucille,  ttio,  Lor'  bress  do  chile  I" 

And  as  the  thought  of  his  lost  friends — perhaps  more  cst>ccial- 
ly  the  memory  of  his  smart  fellow-servaut  Lucille — crossed  tho 
black's  mind,  he  hurriedly  brushed  his  hand  across  his  face  to 
hide  a  starting  tear. 

"  Well — that's  settled.  We'll  have  to  part  at  Tampieo,"  cried 
Dusenbury,  as  if  anxious  to  deal  curtly  with  an  unpleasant  topic- 
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And  then,  as  tho  Yankee's  clear  eye  fell  upon  the  face  of  Mex- 
ieana,  half-averted  as  she  listened,  an  observer  might  have  noticed 
that  an  unusual  moisture  was  trembling  upon  its  lids.  Nothing 
more,  however,  was  said  upon  the  subject,  for  the  advancing  even- 
ing made  it  necessary  that  the  party  should  be  at  once  upon 
their  road.  Very  speedily,  therefore,  the  packs  were  shifted  from 
the  dead  mules  to  others  belonging  to  the  cavalry  troop,  and  a 
led  horse  being  found  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  slain,  tho 
travellers  were  soon  in  motion  again,  and,  guarded  by  tho  sol- 
diers, rapidly  leaving  behind,  the  scene  of  their  late  perils  and 
escape. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FALCONE  THWARTED. 

"A  thousand  curses  light  on  my  ill  luck!"  cried  the  game- 
ster Falcone,  as  he  sat  with  his  friend  Don  Ricardo,  in  the  Litter's 
dwelling,  about  a  week  after  their  abortive  attempt  to  abduct  the 
Senora  Teresa. 

"Ten  thousand  curses  will  not  help  tho  matter,"  returned  the 
elder  conspirator,  in  his  cynical  manner.  '*  But,  my  dear  Gabri- 
el— go  you  at  once  to  the  padre,  and  promise  him  what  you 
please,  on  condition  that  he  assists  you  to  marry — mark,  I  say 
marry — the  Senora  Teresa.  With  the  priest's  aid,  you  may  soon 
lure  the  fair  one  from  her  retreat,  or  I  know  little  of  friars  or 
women." 

"  But  the  padre  has  little  cause  to  bear  good  will  to  me.  That 
unlucky  pistol-shot — " 

"  l'oh  !  it  will  bo  forgotten  if  your  bribe  is  satisfactory." 

"  The  priest's  assistance  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  valuable." 

"  Secure  it  then,  my  dear  Gabriel,  at  once." 

"  I  will  take  your  advice,  Don  Ricardo,  and  report  the  result 
to-morrow." 

So  saying,  Captain  Falcone  took  leave  of  the  elder  villain,  and 
went  home  to  his  quarters  at  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  whose 
strong  walls  and  towering  dome  commanded  the  city  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  all  its  approaches.  Here  were  the  military  school  of 
the  republic  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  national  guards,  with 
the  finest  reserve  of  all  tho  army  officers.  Through  the  favor  of 
Paredes,  Falcone  h  id  here  been  stationed  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  veterans  worthy  of  a  nobler  captain,  and  to  his  charge 
had  been  confided  a  fort  or  outpost  of  the  main  castle,  in  which 
were  confined  several  prisoners  under  ban  of  government. 

Falcone,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  sought  the  quarter  in 
which  Padre  Hcrrata  was  confined.  He  found  the  priest  at  his 
devotions,  kneeling  near  a  small  barred  window  through  which 
could  bo  discerned  an  extended  panorama  of  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Mexico.  Down  the  sloping  hill  of  Chapultepec  to  the  city  walls, 
and  to  the  more  remote  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  a  line  of  defences 
could  be  seen,  interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  gardens  and  groves, 
once  the  glory  of  the  valley,  and  the  scat  of  those  magnificent  halls 
where  the  Montezuinas  collected  their  almost  fabulous  treasures 
of  nature  and  art. 

"  O,  land  of  beauty  and  plenty  I"  murmured  the  priest,  as,  un- 
conscious of  a  listener,  he  continued  his  prayers — "  may  the  sins 
of  thy  unnatural  children  bo  visited  not  on  thee  !  May  war  and 
violence  be  stayed,  and — •" 

"  A  very  good  prayer,  padre,  but  out  of  season  just  now.  War 
is  hero  and  violence  not  far  olf,  I  imagine." 

The  priest  slowly  rose,  turning  his  calm  eyes  upon  the  intruder, 
whose  voice  he  at  once  recognized.  Padre  Herrata's  face  was 
pale  and  his  form  much  thinner  than  before  his  imprisonment ;  for 
though  now  recovered  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  wanton  at- 
tack of  Falcone,  he  had  yet  suffered  greatly  from  loss  of  blood 
and  reduced  strength. 

"Prayer  is  never  out  of  season,  young  man,  and  violence  is 
ever  so,"  rejoined  the  priest,  quietly. 

"  Well,  padre,  wo  will  not  discuss  the  matter,"  said  the  officer, 
in  a  flippant  tone.  "  I  have  come  to  converse  with  you  on  another 
subject  entirely — that  of  love." 

"  And  why  am  I  sought  for  such  converse  !" 

"  Because  you  can  aid  me — because,  padre,  though  a  priest, 
you  can  pardon,  I  believe,  the  crime  of  passion  in  a  young  man, 
and  became,  finally,  by  assisting  me,  you  may  benefit  yourself." 

"  Proceed,  my  son,"  said  Hcrrata.  "  I  am  bound  by  my  vows 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  forgive  wrongs  inflicted  and  to  do  good 
to  others." 

"Hypocrite  !"  thought  Falcone.  "  He  is  ready  with  his  priest- 
ly palavar."  Then,  with  an  effort  to  assume  a  frank  demeanor, 
the  gamester  continued  : 

"  You  are  aware  of  my  affection  for  the  Senora  Teresa  Glin- 
ton,  and  must  also  know  that  to  my  disappointed  pursuit  of  her 
was  owing  my  rash  attack  upon  yourself,  which  I  have  ever 
since  deeply  regretted." 

Falcone  paused  to  notice  tho  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the 
priest.    But  the  latter  made  neither  reply  nor  motion. 

"I'lovc  the  senora — I  would  marry  her,  padre,  and  thus  be- 
stow my  affection  and  care  upon  an  orphan,  and  at  the  same  time 
briug  one  more  soul  into  our  holy  church." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  soldier  with  a  gaze  that  penetrated  to 
hit  soul. 

"And  what  would  you  that  I  do,  my  son  V  he  asked. 

"  Be  my  friend,  reverend  father  !  forget  the  past,  and  aid  mo 
with  your  good  offices  in  disposing  this  dear  girl  to  regard  me 
with  the  affection  which  I  feel  for  her.  Thu3  you  will  be  the 
instrument  of  uniting  two  hearts,  and  of  making  me  supremely 
happy." 

Tho  padre  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  his  gaze  wandered  abstractedly  through 
the  barred  window.    At  length,  however,  he  spoke  : 


"  I  think,  my  son,"  ho  said,  in  a  measured  tone,  "  you  re- 
marked that  by  assisting  you,  I  shall  benefit  myself.  How  may 
that  be  ?" 

"  Aha  !"  said  Falcone,  to  himself,  "  the  pious  fox  must  know 
his  reward  beforehand."  Then  he  continued  aloud  :  "  All  that  I 
can  promise  shall  be  yours.  I  will  at  once  take  measures  for 
your  relcaso  from  this  place,  and  if  my  purso  and  influence  can 
advance  you  in — " 

"  Enough  !"  cried  the  priest,  suddenly  elevating  his  voice,  and 
fixing  his  glance  sternly  upon  the  young  man.  "  Gabriel  Falco- 
ne !  desperate  gamester!  unprincipled  adventurer!  do  I  not 
know  that  through  you  the  unhappy  brother  of  this  maiden  was 
lured  to  his  destruction?  Do  I  not  know  that  the  pure  child 
loathes  you  as  the  serpent  whose  trail  has  poisoned  her  happy 
youth  ?    Enough,  Gabriel  Falcone  !    Get  thee  from  me  !" 

As  Padre  Hcrrata  uttered  these  words,  he  turned  away,  raising 
his  left  hand  with  a  gesture  of  repugnance,  and  expressing  in  his 
features  all  the  horror  which  the  retrospection  of  Falcone's  acts 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  Tho  bold  young  man  quailed  for  a 
moment  before  the  significant  action,  but  he  recovered  himself 
immediately,  and  with  features  distorted  by  rage,  advanced  upon 
the  priest. 

"Cursed  monk!"  he  hissed,  savagely,  "it  is  you,  then,  who 
have  influenced  her.  But  I  will  have  a  reckoning  fiom  you.  The 
next  time  my  shot  will  not  miss  !" 

Saying  this,  Gabriel  Falcone  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the 
calm  face  of  the  padre,  and,  with  a  fierce  oath,  turned  toward  the 
door  of  the  cell,  which  he  opened  with  a  violent  wrench.  But  an 
object  here  met  his  eyis  which  somewhat  confounded  him. 

Standing  majestically  in  the  opening,  having  apparently  been 
about  entering,  was  the  tall  form  of  the  very  officer  who  had  so 
lately  foiled  his  attempt  to  carry  off  the  young  Teresa — uplifted 
before  him  was  the  very  hand  which  had  dragged  him  ignomiu- 
iously  from  his  saddle  on  that  occasion.  Unconsciously  almost, 
the  young  man  retreated  a  pace  into  the  cell.  The  stranger 
stooped  bis  lofty  head  beneath  the  stone  arch,  and  passing  Falco- 
ne without  a  word,  advanced  quickly  toward  tho  priest,  whose 
figure  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  light  of  the  window. 

"  Padre  Hcrrata  !" 

"  Anselmo — my  noble  son  !  is  it  indeed  thee — returned  ?" 

"  Truly,  my  father  !  And  but  this  instant  have  I  learned  of 
your  incarceration.    But  it  is  ended  I" 

lie  embraced  the  priest  warmly  as  he  said  tliis. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  all  this  means?"  here  interpos- 
ed Captain  Falcone,  who  had  regained  his  assurance,  momenta- 
rily disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  whom  ho  had 
such  cause  to  remember.  "  Having  the  honor  to  command  in 
this  quarter  of  the  hill,  I  demand  by  what  right — " 

"  Ah,  tir — you  shall  know  my  right  to  be  here,"  returned  Col- 
onel Montognone,  in  a  chilling  voice.  "  You  know  the  signature 
of  your  commander  ?  Here,  then  is  authority  for  my  presence 
hero,  and  for  the  release  of  my  friend,  Padre  Hcrrata." 

Montognone  drew  a  paper  from  his  breast,  and  extended  it  to 
Falcone.  It  was  an  order,  signed  by  General  Bravo,  directing  the 
instant  release  of  the  priest,  and  commanding  that  tho  captain 
should  at  once  report  himself  at  the  commander's  quarters. 

Falcone  dashed  the  paper  to  the  floor  of  the  cell,  and,  gnashing 
his  teeth  as  ho  glanced  savagely  from  the  padre  to  his  friend, 
cried  to  the  latter : 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir!" 

Then,  striding  from  the  cell,  ho  repaired  to  his  quarters  in 
another  part  of  the  fort.  But  Gabriel  Falcone  did  not  immedi- 
ately report  himself  to  his  commander.  Fearful  of  consequen- 
ces, and  knowing  not  who  the  strange  officer  was,  or  what  adverse 
influence  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  exert,  tho  gamester  resolved 
to  escape  while  yet  he  could.  Mounting  his  horse,  therefore,  he 
galloped  at  onee  from  the  hill,  and  soon  found  himself  within 
the  gates  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  house  of  Don  Ricardo  Ramos. 

Don  Ricardo  received  the  young  man  with  a  smile  which  con- 
trasted greatly  with  the  haggard  and  enraged  features  of  Falcone, 
who,  swallowing  hastily  a  goblet  of  wine,  related  the  occurrences 
at  the  castle. 

"  But  I  have  good  news  to  balanco  the  evil,"  said  Ramos. 
"  How  say  you  ?  good  news  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  our  fair  one  is  hero  in  Mex- 
ico, and  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  us  at  the  present  time,  my 
dear  Gabriel." 

"In  tho  devil's  name — " 

"  In  any  name  you  please.  Listen  to  me.  I  have  learned  the 
name  of  the  mysterious  stranger  who  crosses  your  path  so  un- 
luckily. He  is  called  Montognone,  is  immensely  wfalthy,  with 
estates  in  the  north,  and  is  at  present  in  high  favor  with  govern- 
ment. So  you  perceive  wdiat  you  have  to  contend  against  in  that 
quarter." 

"  Curses  on  him  !" 

"  I  encountered  him  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
having  under  his  protection,  not  only  the  charming  Teresa,  but 
that  young  gallant  who  is  so  good  a  swordsman — Vallcjo — and 
another  cavalier  with  a  lady,  who,  I  apprehend,  are  the  good  host 
aud  hostess  of  the  hacienda." 

"  And  you  saw  her,  then  1" 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Gabriel ;  and  traced  them  to  their  quarters,  a 
fine  old  mansion,  owned,  it  is  said,  by  Montognone's  father — a 
prince,  they  say,  of  the  ancient  suni/re  axul  of  Spain.  Ah,  my 
poor  Gabriel,  I  fear  you  have  no  more  chance  with  the  lady." 

Don  Ricardo  laughed,  displaying  his  white  teeth.  But  Falcone 
was  in  no  humor  for  merriment — he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  strode 
to  and  fro  across  the  floor. 

"  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  sit  down,  and  let  us  discuss  the 
matter,"  said  Don  Ricardo. 


"  Discuss  !  have  you  not  said  she  is  in  the  power  of  that  man 
"  Well,  my  dear  Gabriel  >." 

"  What,  then,  can  I  do  ?  This  Montognone  has  already  twice 
thwarted  mo.  Even  now,  through  him,  I  am  disgraced  with  Gen- 
eral Bravo — perhaps  my  life  perilled." 

"  Well — drink  a  glass  of  wine." 

"Confound  your  cold  blood!"  muttered  Falcone,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  pouring  out  the  wine  till  his  glass 
ran  over. 

"  Tut,  man  !  it  will  all  bo  right.  I  intend  that  the  Senora 
Teresa  shall  be  in  this  house  within  a  week." 

Falcone  paused,  with  his  glass  at  his  lips. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,",  pursued  Ramos.  "  The  senora  has  an 
attendant — a  female  mulatto  or  quadroon?" 

"  Ay — Lucille — an  intriguing  little  French  mulatto  maid ;  what 
of  her  ?" 

"  The  maid  shall  assist  us  to  secure  the  mistress." 
"  Ay — as  Padre  ILrrata  was  going  to  assist  us,"  rejoined  Fal- 
cone, bitterly. 

"  Never  mind  tho  priest,  and  I  shall  take  caro  of  tho  maid. 
Drink  your  wine  now,  and  trust  me,  Teresa  shall  be  our  guest 
ere  the  week  passes." 

So  saying,  Don  Ricardo  lit  a  fragrant  cigar,  and  leisurely  re- 
vealed his  new  plot  while  the  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  curled  gen- 
tly about  his  head.  Falcone  coald  do  no  less  than  imitate  his 
example,  and  thus  the  two  companions  passed  their  evening.  But 
alas  for  human  calculations.  Don  Ricardo,  on  renewing  tho 
next  morning  his  observations  upon  the  newly-arrived  stranger* 
whom  he  had  traced  to  Montognone's  mansion,  found  that  all  had 
suddenly  removed,  aud  as  was  reported,  left  the  city.  So  Don 
Ricardo  was  at  fault. 

And  Gabriel  Falcone,  much  to  his  chagrin,  during  the  same 
morning,  found  himself  arrested  by  an  Older  from  the  castle,  and 
ordered  to  report  himself  for  active  service  at  once,  on  pain  of  a 
trial  by  court  martial  for  desertion,  should  he  refuse.  So  Gabriel 
Falcone  was  once  more  thwarted. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CAPTURE  OF  VERA  CRUZ. 

The  winter  months  of  the  Mexican  war  were  not  signalized 
by  battles  of  importance.  After  the  reduction  of  Monterey,  the 
American  general,  Taylor,  establishing  his  head-quarters  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  beautiful  city,  and  occupying  with  a  force  of  near- 
ly twenty  thousand  men  the  long  line  of  back  country  which  ho  had 
opened  by  his  arms,  confined  himself  to  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  tho  spring  campaign.  General  Santa  Anna  had  at  the 
same  time  concentrated  at  San  Luis  a  force  equal  to  Taylor's 
whole  army.  San  Luis,  a  fortified  city  in  the  midst  of  tho  silver 
mines  of  Potosi,  was  supposed  to  bo  the  next  point  at  which  tho 
invaders'  operations  would  be  directed,  but  subsequent  events 
ordered  it  otherwise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  in-chief  of  the  American  forces, 
Winfield  Scott,  was  preparing  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men  to  invest  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  which,  guarded  by  the  re- 
nowned castle  of  Sau  Juan  d'  Ulloa,  was  the  natural  gate  of  all 
Mexico.  On  tho  7th  of  March,  1847,  the  disembarkation  of  tho 
combined  land  and  naval  forces  destined  for  tho  siege  was  effect- 
ed in  a  masterly  manner,  and  on  tho  twelfth  of  the  same  month 
the  operations  commenced  against  the  city. 

The  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  filled  with  vessels  of  many  nations, 
amid  which  the  American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Connor,  rode 
proudly  pre  eminent,  presented  therefrom  by  day  and  night  a 
spectacle  of  grandeur,  but,  alas  !  also  of  horror.  Tho  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  explosion  of  bomb  shells  continued  incessantly 
through  light  and  darkness.  All  day  were  the  smoke  and  flame 
belched  from  the  numerous  batteries  erected  against  the  city,  and 
were  returned  from  the  walls  ;  all  night  the  air  was  traversed  and 
illuminated  by  blazing  shells,  rising  in  terrible  circles,  and  dash- 
ing murderously  upon  the  churches  and  dwellings  of  the  doomed 
city.  The  waves  seemed  like  blood  in  tho  red  glare  of  the  can- 
nonade as  the  frigates  belched  forth  their  broadsides.  Explo- 
sion followed  explosion  from  ships,  and  shore,  and  city — flames 
chased  and  mingled  with  flames  on  sea  and  laud.  It  was  an 
awful  scene. 

And  yet  another  horror  was  to  be  added  to  those  of  war.  Natuio 
in  her  stormy  mood  roused  herself  upon  the  coast,  and  one  of 
those  violent  winds  known  as  "  northers,"  lashed  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  into  a  tempestuous  fury.  Tho  waves  rose  savagely  and 
dashed  upon  the  coast,  driving  stout  ships  from  their  moorings, 
and  whirling  the  light  sands  of  the  shore  into  douse  clouds  like 
the  overwhelming  blasts  of  the  desert  simoom.  Such  a  fearful 
strife  of  the  elements  contended  for  supremacy  with  the  warfare 
waged  by  men. 

Among  the  vessels  which,  stripped  of  their  canvass,  and  in 
many  cases  dismasted  or  rendered  unmanageable,  were  driven 
madly  before  tho  "  norther  "  was  a  small  brigautine,  that,  with 
fluttering  sails,  broken  rudder  and  with  signals  of  distress  stream- 
ing from  her  shattered  masts,  rocked  heavily  in  tho  churning 
waves,  careening  to  her  beam  ends  with  every  swell  of  the  billows 
and  plunging  every  moment  nearer  to  the  sandy  beach,  on  which 
the  gulf-waters  were  furiously  beating. 

But  signals  of  distress  in  such  a  sea,  and  when  each  vessel  ex- 
posed to  the  gale  found  it  requisite  to  confino  all  exertions  to 
self-preservation,  were  not  likely  to  be  of  much  avail,  and  so  the 
brigantino's  crow  saw  their  craft  destined  to  be  cast  soon  upon  tho 
shore  and  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  The  dusk  was  setting 
in,  and  soon  darkness  would  add  to  the  terrors  of  their  situation. 
In  tho  meantime  the  battle-thunders  from  ships  and  batteries  min- 
gled with  the  storm,  and  lent  a  startling  animation  to  the  scene. 
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Clinging  to  the  sicks  of  the  brigantine,  as  she  pitched  headlong 
to  her  fate,  were  two  individuals  whom  the  reader  last  encounter- 
ed among  perils  of  a  different  nature.  These  two  were  the  Yan- 
kee, Dusenbury  and  the  negro,  Hannibal,  who, anticipating  a  com- 
fortable landing  on  this  evening,  found  themselves  making  to  the 
shore  under  circumstances  quite  the  antithesis  of  comfort.  .lake 
Dusenbury,  after  parting  from  his  friends  Don  Manuel  and  Col- 
onel Nunez,  and  dashing  away  an  HQ  bidden  tear  as  he  pressed 
the  small,  trembling  hand  of  Donna  Mcxicana,  had  remained  at 
Tampico  for  a  few  days  and  thence,  in  company  with  Hannibal, 
taken  passage  to  New  Orleans,  where,  investing  his  ready  money 
in  goods  suitable  for  speculation  with  the  army,  he  had  chartered 
a  brigantine  and  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  confidently  an- 
ticipated the  realization  of  a  "  smart  sprinkle"  of  profit  by  the 
disposal  of  his  "  veutur"  to  the  soldiers  who,  far  in  advance  of 
their  supplies,  were  in  want  of  some  actual  necessaries  and  many 
seasonable  luxuries,  for  which  they  would  doubtless  be  very  wil- 
ling to  exchange  the  "  filthy  lucre  "  of  their  pay.  But  "  man 
proposes  and  God  disposes  ;"  and  so,  instead  of  safely  landing 
his  freight  of  knick  knacks,  and  speedily  transferring  them  to  the 
sutlers  of  the  camp,  Dusenbury,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  arri- 
val in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
"  norther,"  and  driving  ashore  without  sails  or  rudder.  The 
night  was  fist  closing  in,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  hrigantine 
were,  like  himself  and  Hannibal,  clinging  for  life  to  whatever 
served  for  support,  and  thus  our  Yankee  trader,  in  a  manner  far 
different  from  his  anticipations,  found  himself  approaching  the 
American  batteries  without  the  walls  of  San  Juan  d'  L'lloa. 
Perhaps  Dusenbury  thought  of  other  tilings  be- 
side Ventures  and  profits  during  those  terrible 
moments  when  the  vessel  was  plunging  like  a 
wild  steed  to  her  destruction  ;  perhaps  the  image 
of  a  beautiful  maiden  whom  he  knew  was  within 
the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  exposed  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  siege — the  fiery  rain  of  shells,  the 
tempest  of  shot,  the  dread  of  famine  and  flame — 
perhaps  her  peril  minded  with  his  own  in  aug- 
menting the  terror  of  the  scene  around  him.  But 
whatever  might  have  agitated  his  mind,  Dusen- 
bury, as  he  met  the  gaz^  of  Hannibal,  was  calm 
and"  fearless  as  in  other  moments,  and  his  lust 
words,  ringing  above  the  roar  of  the  surges  as 
the  vessel  broke  in  two  upon  a  sand-bank,  were 
still  as  ever  words  of  hearty  cheer  : 

"  Stick  to  your  spar,  Hannibal,  and  trust  in 
Providence." 

During  that  long,  tempestuous  night,  the  very 
carnival  of  destruction  raged  over  the  devoted 
city  of  Vera  Cruz.  From  the  sand  hills  and 
chapparals  where  the  American  lines  of  invest- 
ment poured  forth  their  hail  of  missiles,  from 
the  war-steamers  and  frigates  of  Perry's  squad- 
ron, which  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  mur- 
derous Paixhan  guns  and  mortars,  that,  work- 
ed by  sailjrs  and  soldiers  behind  the  entrenched 
batteries,  vomited  forth  an  incessant  deluge  of 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  nought  less  than  the  en- 
tiro  ruin  of  the  city  was  threatened  during  that 
nocturnal  bombardment  and  assault.  But,  how- 
ever impressive  to  any  witnesses  was  that  mid- 
night accumulation  of  desolating  power  and 
8 'rill,  it  was  surely  doubly  so  to  a  group  of  naked, 
shivering  wretches,  who,  during  all  the  hours  of 
darkness,  crouched  upon  the  wind-beaten  beach, 
and  watched  the  warfare  and  the  storm.  There 
were  five  men  paved  out  of  a  dozen  that  lately 
trod  the  deck  of  the  wrecked  brigantine,  and 
of  these,  two  were  Duscahurv  arid  Hannibal. 
When  the  vessel  parted  amidships,  yielding  her 
freight  and  cargo  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  the 
Yankee  had  secured  a  spar  to  which  hung  a  few 
yards  of  torn  canvass,  ami  with  this  feeble  sup- 
port he  committed  himself  to  the  surf.  Nor  was 
his  own  preservation  his  only  care.  Hannibal, 
dashed  suddenly  into  the  sea,  had  relinquished 
the  spar     wh:ch  he  held,  and  found  himself 


whirled  rapidly  from  the  wreck.  Totally  unable  lo  swim,  the  ne- 
gro would  have  speedily  shared  the  fate  of  a  majority  of  the  crew 
had  not  the  watchful  eye  of  Dusenbury  perceived  his  situation 
and  his  stout  hand  been  stretched  out  to  save  him.  Scarce  had 
Hannibal  time  to  realize  his  peril,  before  he  felt  himself  grasped 
by  his  friend  and  Hung  across  the  Yankee's  spar,  to  which  he 
clung  instinctively.  The  heavy  rollers  soon  bore  them  exhausted 
to  the  shelving  sands,  where  they  encountered  three  of  the  crew, 
the  only  survivors,  beside  themselves  of  the  twelve  who  were  on 
hoard  the  vessel.  The  captain,  mate  and  five  sailors  had  found 
a  watery  grave.  But  the  morning  came,  and  with  its  first  gray 
streaks,  the  wrecked  Americans  dragged  themselves  to  the  en- 
trenchments, and  made  themselves  known  to  their  countrymen. 
They  received  all  the  attention  it  was  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  expect,  and  were  provided  with  food  and  clothing  for 
their  immediate  necessities.  That  day  the  castle  capitulated,  and 
the  American  general,  Scott,  entered  in  triumph  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Over  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa  and  the  forts  of  Santiago  and 
Conception  the  stars  and  stripes  flaunted  bravely  in  the  noonday 
sunbeams.  The  invading  troops  marched  through  the  open 
gates,  the  trumpets  blared,  and  salvos  of  musketry  and  cannon 
sounded  the  victory  of  American  arms.  Following  his  trium- 
phant countrymen,  Jake  Dusenbury  traversed  the  ruined  city,  his 
thoughts  occupied  with  but  one  subject,  the  fate  of  his  friends 
Don  Manuel  and  Mcxicana.  A  bombardment  of  nearly  four 
days  had  done  its  work  thoroughly.  Dusenbury  was  occupied 
with  his  own  reflections,  and  he  spoke  not  a  word  even  to  Hanni- 
bal, who  followed  wonderingly  his  rapid  footsteps.     The  know- 


ledge that  for  four  days  the  gentle  Mcxicana  had 
been  exposed  in  this  horrible  place,  filled  his 
heart  with  still  increasing  anxiety  as  he  harried 
on.  But  no  traces  of  the  objects  of  his  search 
could  be  discovered  by  Dusenbury,  though  all 
that  day,  while  the  American  troops  were  taking 
possession  of  the  various  positions  assigned,  he 
wandered  with  the  faithful  Hannibal  through 
different  quarters  of  the  city.  At  night,  when 
the  rattle  of  drums  and  the  peal  of  artillery  were 
silent  and  only  the  sentinels  answered  one  an- 
other from  their  posts,  ordering  straggling  way- 
farers to  their  homes  under  penalty  of  arrest, 
the  Yankee  sought  a  resting-place;  but  his 
thoughts  slept  not,  though  his  frame  repofed. 
General  Worth,  appointed  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  turned  his  attention  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  establishment  of  strict  military  discipline 
throughout  the  city  ;  but  he  found  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  check  the  disorders  always  incident 
to  the  capture  of  a  fortified  place  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance.  The  night  that  succeeded  the 
surrender  witnessed  excesses  among  portions  of 
the  volunteers  which  added  yet  more  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  hapless  Mexicans.  The  darkness  of 
that  night  of  conquest  was  a  fitting  veil  for  the 
atrocities  which  many  who  culled  themselves 
Americans  perpetrated  upon  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants of  Vera  Cruz.  Jake  Dusenburv  conld 
not  sleep,  and  the  first  gray  of  the  morning 
found  him  once  more  in  the  streets  accompanied 
by  Hannibal.  He  threaded  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares, and  proceeded  to  the  southwesterly 
portion  of  the  city,  where  the  work  of  havoc  had 
evidently  been  most  complete.  Suddenly  his 
progress  was  blocked  by  the  ruins  of  a  lofty  man- 
sion, the  front  of  which  had  been  blown  out  by 
shells,  filling  with  its  debris  the  whole  wide 
street.  Here,  as  Dusenbury  and  his  companion 
paused,  their  ears  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
jgSj^i  woman's  shriek,  sounding  from  the  interior  ot 

the  half-demolished  house,  followed  by  the  re- 
port of  pistol-shots  in  quick  succession.  The 
Yankee  sprang  at  once  through  the  shattered 
entrance  and  over  the  marble  floor  of  the  hall, 
in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 
Hannibal  followed  promptly,  and  the  two  soon 
reached  the  inner  portions  of  the  dwelling. 
What  a  sight  met  their  gaze  !  what  a  spectacle 
for  a  man  and  a  friend  was  that  which  now  al- 
most transfixed  the  Yankee's  frame  with  horror,  as  he  gazed 
through  the  open  door  of  u  large  parlor,  the  walls  of  which  were 
rent  and  blackened,  and  the  furniture  torn  in  pieces.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  apartment,  his  gray  head  wrapped  in  a  silken  shawl, 
whilst  the  rich  carpet  beneath  was  clotted  with  blood  that  had 
dripped  from  his  brow,  lay  an  old  man,  wtose  features,  rigid  with 
death,  Dusenburv  at  a  glance  recognized  as  those  of  Don  Manuel 
liihcra.  Kneeling  beside  her  father,  with  her  two  beautiful  arms 
outstretched,  and  each  small  hand  grasping  a  pistol  just  dis- 
charged, the  Yankee  beheld  the  administradore's  daughter,  Mcx- 
icana. The  voung  girl's  countenance  was  pale  as  marble,  and 
her  lustrous  eves,  dilated  with  excitement,  were  fixed  upon  the 
form  of  a  soldier,  who,  wounded  by  one  of  the  shots  she  had  just 
fired,  was  falling  into  the  arms  of  a  comrade,  who,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  was  menacing  the  maiden's  breast.  Another  soldier  was 
in  the  act  of  rushing  toward  the  undaunted  maiden,  intent,  as  it 
seemed,  on  a  violent  assault.  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  inform 
Dusenbury  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  next  moment  his 
clenched  fist  struck  the  advancing  ruffian  and  flung  him  reeling 
to  the  side  of  the  room.  Then,  drawing  a  revolver,  his  only 
weapon,  he  confronted  the  soldier  whose  sword  was  raised  against 


Mcxicana. 


[to  be  continued.] 


We  never  seek  happiness  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
men  whom  we  know  to  be  flatterers,  insincere,  unjust,  envious, 
suspicious  and  prepossessed  ;  unaccountable  folly  I 
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MEJVEELY'S  BELL  FOUNDRY. 
At  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  an  establishment 
which  may  be  literally  said  to  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  as  most 
of  our  readers  have  heard,  or  heard  of  its  bells, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  establishment,  and  learn 
something  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  a  bell 
is  made.  The  engravings  which  illustrate  it 
were  executed  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  The 
first  engraving  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  es- 
tablishment from  the  front,  it  being  composed  of 
a  number  of  buildings,  built  substantially  of 
brick,  occupying  a  front  of  120  feet  upon  Broad 
Street,  and  extending  through  200  feet  to  Roches- 
ter Street,  upon  which  there  is  a  frontage  of  150 
feet,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a 
commodious  yard  for  the  storage  of  timber,  coal, 
etc.  The  main  front  building,  which  is  three 
stories  in  height  and  60  feet  in  length,  is  occu- 
pied upon  the  first  floor  for  offices,  upon  the 
second  by  machinery  for  brass-finishing,  and  the 
third  for  the  deposit  of  patterns  and  sweeps  in 
use  at  the  establishment.  As  we  pass  from  the 
offico,  we  enter  the  mounting  room,  in  which  the 
different  styles  of  hangings,  adapted  cither  to 
church,  factory,  steamboat  or  other  bells,  are  fit- 
ted up,  the  machinery  for  which  purpose  is  driv- 
en by  a  ten  horse-power  engine.  Over  this  room 
is  the  show-room  for  bells  of  150  pounds  and 
less,  where  they  are  arranged  along  in  tiers, 
mounted  and  ready  for  ringing,  and  to  which 
room  they  are  hoisted  directly  from  the  mount- 
ing-room below.  From  this  building  we  pass  to 
the  foundry,  which  is  100  feet  in  length  by  53 
feet  in  width,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  which  wo 
give  in  the  second  engraving.  The  mouldings, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  bells,  is  !<xim, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  The  frame 
work  of  the  mould  is  an  iron  bell-shaped  cuse, 
upon  which  the  mixed  clay  is  spread,  and  which, 
being  perforated  with  small  holes,  causes  the 
clay,  when  dry,  to  adhere  to  it.  It  requires  two 
moulds  to  form  the  bell:  the  cope,  which  forms 
the  outer  surface,  being  closed  over  the  core, 
which  forms  the  inner.  The  process  of  making 
the  moulds  is  simple,  the  skill  of  the  art  being  to 
make  the  sweep,  which  forms  the  mould.  These 
sweeps — which  also  go  in  pairs,  one  forming  the 
inner,  the  other  the  outer  mould, — may  be  des- 
cribed as  vertical  sections  of  the  proposed  bell  revolving  about  its 
centre;  one  describing  its  outer,  the  other  its  inner  surface.  Upon 
making  the  outside  mould,  the  sweep  is  placed  in  the  case,  so  as 
to  revolve  about,  there  being  between  its  edge  and  the  surface  of 
the  case  an  intervening  space  varying  from  three  quarters  to  two 
inches,  which  is  filled  in  with  loam,  and  under  a  few  revolutions 
of  the  smooth-edged  sweep  is  brought  up  to  a  perfect  finish.  Be- 
fore the  loam  has  hardened,  the  founder's  name,  and  whatever  in- 
scription may  be  desired,  are  stamped  upon  the  mould.  The 
inside  mould  is  made  upon  the  outer  surface  of  an  iron  case,  which 
is  perforated  like  the  outer  one,  and  over  which  the  inside  sweep 
revolves,  smoothing  the  clay  up  to  a  finish.  In  this  state,  tin' 
moulds  are  run  into  an  oven,  twenty  by  ten  feet,  the  floor  of  which 
is  made  of  perforated  iron  plates,  beneath  which  there  is  a  space, 
so  that  the  heat  passes  up  equally  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
oven,  and  thoroughly  dries  the  moulds.  These  being  ready  for 
pouring,  the  cores  are  arranged  about  the  floor  of  the  foundry  by 
means  of  the  crane,  and  then  each  core  has  its  appropriate  cope 
closed  over  it,  when  they  are  clamped  together  by  means  of  a  pro- 
jecting flange  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  are  ready  for  pouring. 
In  casting  heavier  bells,  the  moulds  are  placed  in  a  pit  near  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  the  metal  at  once  drawn  into  them  by  a 
trough  ;  but  in  ordinary  sizes,  as  before  described,  the  moulds  are 
placed  about,  the  floor  by  the  crane,  which  is  a  ponderous  engine, 
the  arm  of  which  describes  a  circle  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  hoisting  with  case  a  five,  ton  bell,  with  its  moulds  at- 
tached, out  of  the  pit;  the  metal  is  then  poured  from  a  ladle  holding 
about  a  ton,  which  is  replenished  from  the  furnace  a.s  often  as  is 


MOUNTING  ROOM  AND  YARD  OF  THE  FOUNDRY. 


necessary.  The  furnace  is  shown  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  room, 
it  being  revcrbcratory,  and  is  19  feet  in  length,  by.  seven  feet  in 
width,  with  a  circular  stack  70  feet  in  height,  and  is  capable  of 
melting  ten  tons  at  once.  There  is  also  a  smaller  furnace  of  the 
capacity  of  three  tons,  which  is  not  represented  in  the  engraving, 
anil  which  is  used  for  reducing  slags  and  ores,  and,  in  the  hurry- 
ing season,  for  ordinary  melting  upon  alternate  days  with  the 
large  one.  The  requisite  quantity  of  metal,  which  depends — in 
the  language  of  the  workman — upon  the  "  size  of  the  heat,"  is  all 
melted  and  thoroughly  mixed  before  any  is  drawn  off.  Then 
"  Hark!  how  the  furn.irc  prints  nnd  roars! 

Hnrk!  how  the  molten  metal  pours, 

As,  bursting  from  its  iron  doors, 
It  glistens  in  the  sun! 

Now  through  the  ready  monld  it  flows, 

Seething  irod  hissing  us  it  goes; 

And  filling  every  crevice  up. 

As  the  red  vintage  fills  the  cup." 

After  pouring  the  moulds,  they  are  allowed  to  stand  over  night, 
when  the  bell  is  removed,  and  the  burned  edge  and  pouring  sprue 
cut  off,  when  it  is  washed  off  with  diluted  vitriol,  and  is  then  ready 
for  mounting.  The  mounting-room  and  yard  are  represented  in 
the  third  engraving,  where  we  find,  hung  and  ready  for  use,  bells 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  sharp-toned  schoolhousc  bells  to  tbo.e 
of  two  tons  weight,  whose  deep-mouthed,  solemn  tones  are  fitted 
to  resound  from  the  tower  of  the  massive  cathedral.  We  notice 
that,  by  means  of  a.i  adjustable  cap  upon  the  yoke,  the  bell,  when 
hung,  can  in  a  moment  he  tamed  so  as  to  bring  the  clapper  to 
strike  at  a  new  point  of  the  circumference,  thus  making  the  bell 
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practically  new  again.  This  is  a  great  desideratum  in  bell  hang- 
ings, and,  by  a  recent  improvement,  the  Messrs.  Meneely  have 
applied  it  to  all  sizes,  large  and  small.  There  is  also  an  adjust- 
able arm  attached  to  the  yoke,  in  order  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
bell  at  pleasure,  which,  with  the  addition  of  tolling  hammer,  stop, 
etc.,  makes  their  hangings  of  the  most  efficient  character,  without 
which  a  good  bell  loses  half  its  power.  We  must  pass  by  with  a 
mere  word  of  mention  the  smaller  foundry,  where  all  bells  of 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  are  moulded  in  the  same  manner  as 
large  ones,  but  are  poured  from  crucibles  heated  in  air  furnaces ; 
also,  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  where  the  hangings  arc 
constructed.  This  establishment  employs  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  men,  and  it  has  cast  and  sent  out,  since  it  has  been  in  ope- 
ration— which  is  nearly  thirty  years, — over  ten  thousand  bells 
suitable  for  churches,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  ones.  Prom  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  olher,  in  the  "  islands  of  the  sea,"  in  short, 
wherever  civilization  has  yet  advanced,  has  also  re-echoed  the 
*'  church-going  sound  "  of  "  Mencely's  bells."  This  whole  sub- 
ject of  church  bells  possesses  much  interest.  They  originated  in 
Italy,  being  formed,  by  degrees,  out  of  the  cymbals,  small  tinkling 
bells  and  handbells  of  the  East.  Among  the  Christians,  they 
were  first  employed  to  call  together  religious  congregations,  for 
which  purpose  runners  had  been  employed  before.  In  the  sixth 
century,  bells  were  used  in  the  convents;  they  were  suspended  on 
the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  frame.  Towards  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, bells  were  placed  on  some  churches.  In  610,  Clothair 
besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  bells 
of  St.  Stephen  to  be  rung.  The  sound  so  frightened  Clothair 
that  he  gave  up  the  siege.  In  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, the  custom  of  baptizing  and  naming  bells  be- 
gan. Church  bells  were  probably  introduced 
into  England  soon  after  their  invention.  They 
were  first  mentioned  by  Bi  dc,  about  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  the  East,  they  came  into 
use  in  the  ninth  century ;  in  Switzerland,  in  10z0  ; 
when  they  were  brought  into  Germany  is  uncer- 
tain, in  the  eleventh  century,  the  cathedral  at 
Augsburg  had  two  bells.  The  fame  spirit  which 
induced  people  to  build  immense  min.-tcrs,  and 
to  apply  their  wealth  in  ornamenting  the  places 
of  worship,  made  them  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  size  of  their  bells.  The  great  bell  of  Mos- 
cow, cast  in  165-3,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Anno,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  bo  computed  to 
weigh  443,772  lbs.  A  bell  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ivan,  in  the  same  city,  W<  igbs  127,836  lbs.; 
another,  356  cwt.;  ami  the  one  east  in  1 8 1  It 
weighs  1600  cwt.,  the  clapper  alone  weighing  18 
cwt.  On  the  cathedral  of  Paris  a  bell  was 
placed,  in  1680,  which  weighed  3-10  cwt.,  and 
measured  25  feet  in  circumference.  In  Vienna, 
a  bell  was  cast,  in  1711,  of  354  cwt.  In  OlmutZ 
is  one  of  358  cwt.  The  famous  bell  at  Erfurt,  in 
Germany,  which  is  considered  to  he  of  the  finest 
bell-metal,  haying  the  largest  proportion  of  silver 
in  it,  and  is  baptized  "  Susanne,"  weighs  275 
cwt.,  is  more  than  24  fe'et  in  circumference,  and 
has  a  clapper  of  four  feci,  weighing  11  cwt. 
"  Great  Tom,"  of  Christ  Chinch,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,000  pounds;  of  Lincoln,  'J894  pounds;  the 
bell  of  St.  Paul's,  Loudon,  8400  pounds;  a  bell 
at  Nankin,  in  China,  is  said  to  weigh  50,000 
pounds;  and  seven  at  Pekin,  120,000  pounds 
each.  The  inscriptions  on  old  bells  are  curious, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  even  historical  value  ; 
and,  at  this  time,  whtn  curiosities  of  all  kinds 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  a  collection  of  these  in- 
scriptions would  not  be  uninteresting.  The 
different  uses  of  bells  have  given  rise  to  many 
poems,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  on  the  bells 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  finest  poem  which  has 
ever  been  written  on  bells  is  Schiller's  poem,  Die 
Gloeke  (The  Bell),  in  which  he  describes  the 
casting  of  the  bell,  and  all  its  uses,  in  a  highly 
poetical  manner.  1  his  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  and  is  regarded  as  a  perfect 
literary  gem. 
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[WttttMB  f«>r  Billon's  Tirtorial.] 

LINES 

MUMI  IS  X  WEST  UtBUM  ladt's  VI,'. I  m. 
BT    NATL*  MX    X.  BAlLOU. 

I>e  rnnrkcd  beneath  the  tropic  skies, 

In  Cuba's  verdant  We, 
How  nii-Men  Night  her  mantle  drops, 

And  lit l illll  reigns  tlie  while; 
M'ith  no  soft  twilight's  dainty  hour 

To  usher  in  the  scene, 
But  stalely  palm  and  blossoms  sweet 

Are  hidden  by  the  screen. 

And  jet,  when  darknef."  reigned  o'er  Ml, 

And  sombre  wan  the  shroud, 
There  came  a  pleasant  messenger — 

A  phosphorescent  cloud — 
The  bright  torch-l»oaring  cumloe 

Now  played  its  brilliant  part. 
An  distant  rays  of  hope  nhine  oui 

To  light  the  drooping  heart. 

Thun,  lady,  should  misfortune  come, 

And  clouds  about,  thee  lower, 
Should  sudden  grief  thy  soul  possess, 

With  no  forewarning  hour — 
May  angels  bright  their  torches  bring, 

And  light  thy  fivcred  way, 
While  ntars  of  hope  illume  thy  path, 

And  brightest  suns  thy  day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NO.  349: 

— on, — 

THE  HEIRESS  AND  ARTIST. 

15T  F.   CUXTOX  n  A  It  RING  TON. 

Matpe  is  not  a  very  pretty  name,  and  is,  moreover,  we  think, 
a  nickname  of  Margaret, — at  least,  we  have,  been  told  so.  Mar- 
garet has  a  fine,  noble  air  about  it,  and,  it  strikes  us,  must  always 
bekmg  to  some  superior  girl,  a  sort  of  queenly  person,  with  dark 
brows  and  hair,  and  a  figure  a  la  Minerva.  But  we  like  none  of 
its  nicknames,  sueh  as  Maude,  Madge,  Mag  and  Maggy,  and  Mat. 
But  of  the  five,  Maude  is,  in  our  notion,  the  best,  and  retains 
more  of  the  dignity  of  the  original  than  any  one  of  the  others. 

But  a  handsome,  dashing  girl  can  invest  any  name  with  beautv, 
and  seeing  sueh  an  one  wear  it,  we  shall  always  associate  it  with 
her.  So  "  Maude  "  belonged  to  one  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Philadelphia, — not  a  mere  beauty,  but  she  was  beauty's 
Bt'lf.  The  wearer  of  this  blunt  appellation  was  a  belle,  a  wit,  and 
an  heiress.  What  more  can  be  said?  She  was  charming  nine- 
teen, and  with  the  freshness  and  guilelcssness  of  girlhood,  united 
with  the  sweet  dignity  and  virtuous  reserve  of  womanhood. 

Maude  had  numerous  admirers.  She  had  not  many  strings  to 
her  beau,  but  many  beaux  to  her  string.  Were  she  by  chance 
on  foot  walking  down  Walnut  or  Chestnut  Streets,  she  would  not 
have  gone  live  squares  before  five  beaux  were  her  escort ;  one  on 
each  side  and  three  walking  with  locked  arms  behind.  Were  she 
at  a  ball,  everybody  knew  in  what  part  of  the  room  Maude  May 
was  by  the  group  of  devotees  that  clustered  about  her. 

No  other  belles  were  jealous  of  Maude.  Her  transcendent  and 
superb  beauty  was  confessed  by  them  all ;  and  then  she  was  so 
amiable  and  good-natured,  so  sweet  and  engaging  in  her  manners, 
had  such  a  frank  friendship  about  her,  that  nobody  could  have  got 
angry  with  her,  for  she  would  not  let  them.  Before  the  warmth 
of  her  sunny  smile,  the  iciest  look  of  envy  would  dissolve. 

There  was  no  assumption  about  Maude.  She  was  born,  as  it 
were,  to  receive  homage  and  to  float  gracefully  upon  the  upper 
clouds  of  the  social  skies  of  fashion.  Grand-daughter  of  a  lordly 
colonial  governor,  great-grand-daugbter  of  an  English  carl,  Jier 
father  one  of  the  millionaires  and  leading  merchants  in  the  citv, 
with  beauty,  education,  talent,  wit,  humor,  grace  and  tact,  the 
brilliant  girl  was  "  to  the  manor  born,"  and  none  disputed  her 
right  to  her  dazzling  position. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  May  was  in  one  of  the  most  townish 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  was  one  of  those  elegant  palaces,  with 
marble  steps  in  front  and  porticoes  of  white  marble,  which  adorn 
the  avenues  of  the  city  of"  Penn.  In  this  rich  mansion,  Maude 
reigned  supreme;  lor  she  was  an  only  child,  and  an  orphan  since 
her  tilth  year.  Her  father  set  no  limit  to  the  gratification  of  her 
desires,  while  her  good  sense  never  allowed  her  to  transgress  the 
boundaries  that  economy  drew  between  extravagance  and  discre- 
tion. 

"  Well,  Maude,"  said  her  father,  one  night,  after  ten  o'clock, 
when  they  were  left  alone  in  the  drawing  room  by  the  departure 
of  all  her  beaux,  six  in  number, — "well,  my  daughter,  which  of 
these  attentive  gentlemen  are  you  to  prefer  I" 

"  None  of  them,  dear  father,"  she  said,  quietly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  music  book. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  live  and  die  fin  old  maid  ?" 

"No,  dear  father,  I  hope  not,"  she  said,  laughingly;  "but  look 
at  these  six  admirers,  who  follow  me  like  shadows  !" 

"  Well,  I  have  looked  at  them.  They  are  all  very  unexception- 
able matches.  There  is  Charles  Girault,a  young  attorney  of  good 
family  and  talents,  and  will,  one  day,  be  a  judge  or  a  senator  in 
Washington.    What  have  you  to  object  to  him  .'" 

"  Only  that  he  is  so  vain  and  self  loving.  He  wishes  me  only 
to  adorn  himself.  He  wishes  to  attach  me  to  himself  to  glorify 
him.  He  would  like  to  say,  '  I  have  the  handsomest  wife  in  Phil- 
adelphia !'  Of  course,  I  speak  freely  my  mind  to  you,  father, 
and  I  hop?  you  will  not  think  me  vain.    But  I  can  see  through 


Charles.  His  vanity  is  as  transparent  as  glass.  Were  I  to  have 
the  small- pox  and  be  di.-tigurcd,  he  would  soon  leave  my  train, 
and  wonld  hardly  deign  me  a  passing  nod  in  Chestnut  Street." 

Mr.  May  laughed  heartily ;.  for  he  felt  the  truth  of  her  portrait 
and  the  accuracy  of  her  knowledge  of  human  nature-. 

"  But  what  say  you  to  Edgar  Ellis  '!  lie  is  of  a  good  family. 
He  is  a  promising  physician,  and  will,  one  day,  be  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  profession.    Besides,  lie  sings  so  splendidly." 

"  That  is,  dear  father,  he  is  in  love,  not  with  me,  but  with  my 
voice.  He  says  that  our  voices  together  make  perfect  harmony. 
He  is  so  near  sighted,  with  all  his  go.d  spectacles,  that  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  the  least  idea  how  I  look.  I  question  if  he  knows 
whether  my  eyes  are  blue  or  hazel.  He  wants  a  wife  who  can 
sing  with  him,  and  especially  the  songs  and  music  composed  by 
himself.    He  fancies  I  can,  and  so  he  wants  to  marry  me." 

Again  Mr.  May  held  back  his  head  and  indulged  in  a  hearty 
laugh. 

You  arc  a  complete  portrait  painter  ;  but  your  brush  is  a  sword 
dipped  in  acids.  There  are  no  oil  colors  about  it,  Maude.  But 
you  can  have  no  objections  to  George  Leslie.  His  father  is  a  rich 
man.  He  himself  has  travelled  in  Europe.  He  speaks  half  a 
dozen  languages.  He  devotes  himself  to  you.  Every  morning  I 
see  a  superb  bouquet  on  your  table  that  he  has  sent  to  you.  He 
paints,  too." 

"  Leslie,  dear  father,  loves  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes :  they 
are  bis  passion.  I  have  such  hair  and  eyes.  When  ho  sees  nie, 
he  is  ever  talking  rapturously  about  my  eyes  ar.d  hair.  In  his 
amateur  pictures,  one  sees  only  brown  eyes  and  brown  tresses. 
His  own  are  brown.  He  never  sees  a  person's  face  or  form.  It 
is  all  brown  hair — broirn  eyes.  If  I  should  turn  gray  to-morrow, 
farewell  to  bouquets  and  to  Mr.  Leslie!" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Maude,  you  take  off  your  lovers  with  a  great 
deal  of  freedom ;  but  I  believe  with  truth.  Can  you  have  any 
possible  objection  to  Mordaunt  Montmorency,  the  poet?  It 
seems  to  me  you  take  pleasure  in  his  society." 

"  So  I  do.  But  he  is  not  in  love  with  me,  but  with  the  heroines 
of  his  poems  ;  and  because  I  am  kind  enough  to  listen  while  he 
reads  his  poems  (o  me,  and  can  appreciate  them,  he  considers  me 
almost  equal  to  one  of  his  romantic  heroines.  Only  yesterday, 
after  1  had  listened  an  hour  to  a  sort  of  epic,  with  a  blue-eyed, 
golden-haired  heroine,  named  Leillctte,  this  dilletanti  had  the 
impertinence  to  say  to  me:  'Miss  Maude,  if  you  were  only  an 
ideal  being,  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  I  might  fall  in  love  with 
you  ;  but  I  can't  endure  the  grossncss  of  flesh  and  blood.'  " 

"  Excellent !  admirable  !  How  perfectly  yon  have  hit  him  I 
Bless  me!  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  girl,  you  will  put  an  end  to 
your  lovers  with  a  death  worse  than  the  guillotine.  You  cut  olF 
their  heads  without  mercy.  There  is  Fred  Frazicr ;  to  be  sure,  he 
is  rather  '  fast,'  but  marriage  foon  cures  this  sort  of  gentry.  Ho 
has  money  and  is  advantage ously  connected.  What  of  Fred  ?  / 
like  him  vastly." 

"  He  thinks  only  of  my  fortune  ;  he  hopes  to  get  it,  to  repair 
his  own.  He  courts  you,  pa,  for  me.  Instead  of  sending  me  bou- 
quets, he  drinks  champagne  and  hoek  with  you.  He  hopes  to 
secure  you,  and  so  thinks  I  shall  drop  into  bis  lap  from  the  pater- 
nal tree,  like  a  ripe  peach.  He  dares  not  propose  to  me,  because 
he  is  shy  of  me,  and  knows  I  do  not  approve  of  his  habits.  I 
have  no  respect  for  such  a  person.  If  you  were  to  fail  to  morrow, 
you  would  never  see  him  at  your  table  again." 

"  Dear  sus  I  bless  my  soul !  What  havoc  you  make  !  How 
many  is  this  you  have  decapitated  1  Five,  I  believe.  There  is 
but  one  more." 

"  Who  is  that,  dear  father?"  fhe  asked,  demurely. 

"  Colonel  Forsyth.  It  is  true  he  is  a  widower;  but  he  is  young, 
of  good  family,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  seems  to  think  the 
world  of  you." 

"  He  is  in  love  with  my  fortune,  father.  Be  betrayed  his  secret 
wish  one  day,  recently,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  None  of 
those  gentlemen  are  anything  to  me,"  she  said,  with  quiet  decision. 
"  If  I  were  poor  to  morrow,  not  one  of  them  would  stoop  so  low 
as  to  do  me  reverence.  And  all  the  others  not  named  by  you,  I 
fear,  seek  only  my  money." 

"  What  will  become  of  you,  child  ?  I  want  to  see  you  settled 
in  the  world.'1 

"  But  only  with  a  man  who  loves  me  for  myself.  I  am  known 
to  be  rich  in  prospective  ;  and  it  is  natural,  without  being  suspi- 
cious, that  1  should  mistrust  the  motives  of  my  suitors.  Be-sides, 
dear  father,  love  is  sympathetic.  It  can  never  be  concealed.  If 
one  of  these  gentlemen  truly  loved  nie,  I  should  know  it,  intui- 
tively. 1  should  feel  it  in  my  heart ;  for  there  is  in  the  soul  a 
responsive  chord  that  is  never  silent  when  struck  by  love." 

"  You  talk  as  wisely  as  Ovid,  child.  Yet  I  believe  you  arc 
right.    But  you  speak  as  if  you  experienced  this  emotion." 

The  young  and  beautiful  woman  dropped  her  eyes  and  colored 
superbly  to  the  brows.  Her  father  saw  the  crimson  wave  flow 
towards  the  fair  shores  of  her  temples,  and  perceived  its  undula- 
tions rise  and  fall  within  the  deep  sea  of  her  heaving  bosom. 

"  I  have  felt  it,  dear  father,"  she  said  frankly,  and  in  a  low  tone. 

"Ah!  who  is  he,  child,  that  has  the  power  of  moving  your 
heart  ?    Upon  my  word,  I  would  like  to  know  the  happy  youth." 

"  You  smile.    I  cannot  be  ridiculed,  father." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  ridicule,  my  sweet  Maude.  I  sym- 
pathize with  your  love,  whoever  is  the  object  of  it.  I  know  I  can 
tru5t  your  prudence  and  pride,  and  that  he  is  no  unworthy  person." 

"  There,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  faltering  tone,  "  is  the  face."  And 
she  placed  in  his  hand  a  miniature  on  ivory. 

Mr.  May  first  gazed  affectionately  and  kindly  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, as  she  placed  hersedf  at  his  feet  upon  a  fautcuil,  and  looked 
with  beautiful  earnestness  up  into  his  face.  He  then  kissed  her 
and  said : 


"  You  need  not  fear ;  I  shall  love  whom  you  can  love." 

He  then  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  locket.  It  was  a  noble  coun- 
tenance. It  was  that  of  a  young  but  sensible  and  proud  man. 
The  face  pleased  Mr.  May ;  it  commanded  his  attention.  The 
more  he  examined  it  the  more  he  liked  the  air  and  expression  and 
fine  character  it  betrayed.  She  seemed  to  hang  on  his  decision. 
At  length  he  spoke  : 

"  Maude,  you  have  chosen  a  handsome  and  fine  fellow,  if  this 
ivory  does  not  flatter.  But  I  never  saw  him.  How  in  the  deuce 
is  it  that  young  girls  always  manage  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body whom  their  pas  never  saw." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  pa ;  but  somehow  wo  don't  love  those 
who  arc  always  about  us." 

"  That  is  it.  If  the  young  men  would  fly,  you  would  pursue; 
if  they  pursue,  you  hide  and  box  their  ears  if  they  overtake  you. 
May  I  ask  whe>  this  i3,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  won  your 
heart  and  carried  oft"  the  prize  without  effort?" 

"  He  does  not  know  that  he  has  won  the  prize,  father,"  she  said, 
with  pretty  confusion.  "  He  does  not  know  but  that  1  cm  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  him." 

"  Then  you  love  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  father,  but  not  until  I  saw  that  he  loved  me.  But 
he  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  betray  his  secret ;  but  I  saw  it 
in  his  eyes,  heard  it  in  his  voice,  perceived  it  in  his  manner.  Nay, 
the  more  he  strove  to  conceal  it,  the  more  it  betrayed  itself.  Asa 
truant  boy  trying  to  hide  a  laid  in  his  bosom,  betrays  the  treasure 
he  would  conceal  by  his  anxiety  to  conceal  it.  So  with  Edward 
Copley." 

"  And  who  is  Edward  Copley,  child  ?" 

"  An  artist,  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  a  young  man  of 
education,  genius  and  the  most  sensitive  refinement  of  soul." 
"  A  poor  artist  ?" 

" An  artist  and  doubtless  poor,  dear  father;  but  is  poverty  a 
barrier  to  honor  !" 

"  By  no  means,  my  daughter,  but — " 

"  You  need  not  say  more,  dear  father.  I  can  anticipate  all 
your  ideas.  Edward  Copley,  though  an  artist  and  poor,  is  an 
honorable  and  noble  person.  He  has  nobility  and  elevation  of 
soul  that  would,  were  circumstances  equal,  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  best  society.  But  he  is  poor.  He  toils  night  and  day  at 
his  easel,  not  for  wealth,  but  for  fame — for  honor — for  glory,  to 
enrol  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  scroll  of  his  country's  men  of 
genius." 

"  There  can  be  no  better  or  higher  motives,  it  is  true,  but — " 

"  There  can  be,  and  there  is  a  better  motive  moving  him,  dear 
father,  to  which  all  ambition  is  secondary.  He  has  a  widowed 
mother  anil  I  WO  tistcrs,  to  whom  the  proceed!  of  his  peneit  go. 
He  sustains  them  ;  he  educates  them  ;  he  toils  in  self-forgetfulness, 
to  surround  them  with  comforts,  and  even  luxuries.  For  once 
they  were  rich.  He  was  born  to  affluence.  The  wreck  of  the 
United  States  Bank  reduced  his  father,  Herman  Copley,  to  pover- 
ty, and  hastened  his  death,  leaving  a  widow  and  these  three  de- 
pendent upon  her." 

"  Stop,  my  child  ;  is  this  Herman  Copley's  son  ?  Yes — I  see 
the  likeness.  I  knew  his  father :  an  honorable  merchant,  and  a 
man  of  large  wealth.  It  is  true,  he  went  down,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  in  that  tornado.    And  his  eldest  son  is  an  artist?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  1  have  seen,  I  think,  a  picture  of  his  in  the  exhibition.  Did 
it  not  take  the  first  premium  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Supports  his  mother  and  sisters  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ami  pray,  where  did  yen  sec  him,  Maude  ?" 
"At  his  rooms." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  there?  You  did  not  have  your 
portrait  taken,  I  hope,  without  consulting  me?" 

"  No,  sir.  But  Laura  Conrad  had  hers  taken  before  she  went  to 
Europe,  and,  at  her  request,  I  frequently  accompanied  her,  as  it 
was  not  proper  she  should  go  alone." 

"  And  there  you  first  saw  Mr.  Copley  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And—" 

"  My  dear  father,  let  me  anticipate  further  questioning.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  often  in  the  society  of  such  a  young  man  without 
appreciating  his  genius  and  tastes.  He  taught  me  mue'h ;  ho 
taught  me  how  to  distinguish  the  beauties  of  his  high  art,  to  dis- 
cii  ninatc  between  good  and  indifferent  pieces,  to  lore  the  old 
masters — " 

"  And  the  young  master  too,  eh  ?" 

"  To — to — father,  you  arc  too  severe." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  say  another  word  to  hurt  your  feelings.  A 
young  man  who  supports  his  mother  and  sisters  is  worth  all  tho 
moneyed  popinjays  who  sue  for  yonr  hand.  Do  you  know,  girl, 
that  /  have  had  no  less  than  seven  applications  to  consent,  in  tho 
last  two  months  1" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  sir,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  But  I  wish  to 
assure  you,  dear  father,  that  I  cannot  look  upon  any  one  but  Ed- 
ward Copley  with  regard." 

"  So  be  it.    But  are  you  sure  he  loves  you  ?" 

"  Without  a  eloubt  " 

"  And  not  your  fortune  ?" 

"  I  have  doubts  whether  he  knows  more  than  my  name.  I  havo 
never  seen  him  but  in  his  atelier,  and  we  talked  only  of  poets, 

paintings  and — " 
"  Love  ?" 

"No,  sir;  but,  O,  dear  father,  you  do  not  understand  me!" 

"I  do,  my  child,  fully,"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "I  know  you 
love  a  young  man  worthy  of  yon,  and  that  he  loves  you,  I  take 
your  word  for;  for  women  understand  these  matters  better  than 
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we  men  do.  But  ars  yoa  sure  he  docs  not  love  you  for  your 
money  V 

"But  he  has  never  told  me  he  loved  me,  nor  sought  my  hand." 
"IIu  loves  only  with  his  eyes,  then,  I  am  to  understand  ?"  said 
her  father,  roguishly. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  and — " 

"  And  you  love  him  hack  with  your  eyes  i" 

"  lie  is  too  modest — too  poor — to  think  I  could  lovo  him." 

"And  so  his  love,  liko 

1  the  worm  1'  the  bud, 
Feeds  upon  his  cheek,  and — '  " 

"Nonsense,  dear  father!"  she  said,  slapping  him  prettily  upon 
the  cheek.  "In  two  words,  I  love  Edward  and  he  loves  me;  and 
one  of  these  days  we  will  ho  married  with  your  consent." 

"  Will  you  ask  him,  or  is  he  to  ask  you  ?" 

"Mischief!  How  provoking  you  are,  pa !  But  I  have  a  plan 
to  test  all  my  lovers,  and  Edward,  too,  if  you  douht  him  V 

"  What  is  it  V 

"  Listen.  You  know  you  have  advertised  our  fine  house  for 
sale,  heforc  going  to  Europe  on  our  two  years'  tour.  Now,  no- 
hody  knows  that  we  arc  going ;  yet  they  all  sec  the  advertisement. 
Now,  dear  pa,  I  want  you,  as  soon  as  you  get  a  purchaser — " 

"  I  have  one  already." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Then,  I  wish  you  would  move  into  that 
small  brick  house  that  you  own  second  door  from  the  next  corner. 
It  is  vacant." 

"Move  there?  Where  Crisp,  the  shoemaker,  lived?  The 
child  is  crazy !" 

"  Not  one  hit,  sir.  You  know  I  am  unfortunately  very  rich, 
and  that  I  am  tormented  with  suitors,  most  of  whom  seek,  evi- 
dently, my  fortune,  while  my  heart  is  not  my  own,  and  I  cannot 
endure  their  fulsome  presence.  It  is  difficult  for  an  heiress  to  de- 
cide which  of  her  suitors  are  sincere  and  love  her  for  herself. 
Now,  I  know  that  you  wish  me  to  make  choice  of  one  of  the 
fashionable  young  men  who  flutter  about  me,  rather  than  marry  a 
poor  artist.  I  see  this  in  your  face,  dear  father.  But  you  would 
not  have  me  marry  where  my  heart  cannot  be  married  also  to  my 
husband's  heart?" 

"  By  no  means." 

"  Then,  pray,  listen  to  my  plan.  Let  us  move  next  week  into 
that  .hum!  ile  house.  Let  us  dismiss  our  servants,  and  dispose  of 
our  equipage.    Let  us — " 

"  Become  poor  folks  at  once,  hey  V  he  ejaculated  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Let  us  appear  poor  ;  this  will  test 
my  lovers,  and  will  prove  to  you  who  loves  mo  for  my  fortune 
and  who  loves  mc  for  myself." 

"But  people  will  think  I  have  indeed  lost  my  property." 

"  Let  them.  It  will  enable  you  to  try  your  friends  and  sift  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  You  arc  not  now  in  business.  Your  acts 
can  affect  no  one." 

"  You  are  a  queer  girl.  I  am  half  of  a  mind  to  indulge  you  in 
your  whim." 

"Bo  of  a  whole  mind,  dear  father." 

"  Well,  have  it  so.    But  I  shall  lose  credit." 

"  What  if  you  do  ?  You  have  no  use  for  credit.  You  are  rich, 
and  your  money  is  invested." 

"  I  will  do  it,  Maude.  I  feel  already  awakened  in  me  a  curiosi- 
ty to  sec  the  result  of  this  strange  experiment." 

Two  weeks  after  this  conversation,  the  people  who  passed  and 
re-passed  the  handsome  mansion  of  Mr.  May  saw  it  closed,  and 
on  the  door  a  placard  :  "Moved  to  No.  342,  opposite." 

Charles  Girault,  an  exquisite  of  the  premiere,  classe,  a  suitor  of 
Maude  May,  rang  at  the  door  without  noticing  the  placard.  It 
was  opened  by  a  strange  servant  whom  May  had  left  there. 

"  Is  Miss  May  within  ?" 

"  No,  sir.    They've  moved  over  at  yon  house.    This  house  is 
sold." 

"  Over  where  ?" 

"  That  small  red  house,  yer  honor.    Read  the  card." 

Mr.  Girault  placed  his  quizzing-glass  to  his  eye,  and  read  the 
placard.  He  looked  surprised.  He  descended  the  steps,  and  put- 
ting his  glass  to  his  eye  on  reaching  the  sidewalk,  surveyed  the 
house  over  the  way. 

"  What  can  this  mean,  Ellis  ?"  he  askcu,  of  suitor  number  two 
of  Miss  May's,  who  came  lounging  along  with  the  nonchalant 
self-possession  of  a  tonnish  young  physician.  "  This  house  is 
shut  and  sold,  and  May  and  belle  Maude  arc  living  in  that  mean 
tenement  over  the  way.    See  this  card." 

"It  is  impossible  !    Let  ns  cross  and  sec.    It  must  be  a  joke." 

But  on  the  door  was  a  plain  brass  plate  with  Mr.  May's  name 
upon  it. 

"Let  us  ring,"  said  the  exquisite. 

"  There  is  no  hell,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

"  Knock,  then.  The  Mays  must  be  gone  to  the  country,  and 
this  is  a  quiz  of  some  fellow's." 

The  doctor  rapped.  The  door  opened,  and  Maude  herself 
opened  the  door.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  calico  gown,  her 
hair  plain,  and,  to  sensible  eyes,  looked  more,  handsome  than  in 
all  her  rich  apparel.  She  bowed  with  quiet  dignity,  and  asked 
them  in. 

"  We  keep  no  servant  now,  gentlemen,  and  you  will  excuse  mc 
for  letting  you  in." 

"  What,  Miss  May!    Is  it  the  fact,  then  ?" 
"  Walk  in,  gentlemen." 

They  could  not  well  refuse,  and  awkwardly  stumbled  in  through 
a  narrow  entry,  and  took  their  seats  in  a  plain  and  poorly  fur- 
nished parlor.  They  were  confused.  Neither  could  speak.  Thcy 
looked  volumes  of  amazement  at  one  another.  The  self  posses- 
sion and  quietude  of  Maude  confounded  them. 

"Pardon  us.    We  will  not  intiude.    We  were  not  aware  of — " 


"  Our  having  taken  humble  longings  ?" 

"  We  were  not  aware  of  your  father's  reverses.  Pardon  us. 
Good  morning,— good  morning,  Miss  May  !" 

And  the  two  lovers,  the  most  ardent  of  the  six,  bowed  them- 
selves out,  and  scarcely  touched  their  hats  to  the  young  lady,  who 
they  believed  had  lost  her  fortune;  for,  in  that  day,  men  rose  up 
rich  and  went  to  their  pillows  poor.  It  was  a  day  of  sudden  and 
great  failures,  and  when  the  richest  men  were  looked  upon  with 
the  most  suspicion. 

It  was  soon  noised  about  that  Mr.  May  had  lost  his  fortune, 
and  that  Maude  was  poor  and  living  in  a  miserable  abode.  In  a 
week's  time  she  ceased  to  see  callers  in  carriages  stop  at  her  hand- 
some mansion  opposite,  and  none  crossed  over  to  call  upon  her 
in  her  humble  abode.  Mr.  May  was  cut  by  certain  people  ;  and 
even  Maude,  who  went  down  Chestnut  Street,  neatly  attired,  shop- 
ping, noticed  that  all  her  old  beaux  and  female  friends  seemed  to 
be  deeply  interested,  when  they  passed  her,  in  gazing  at  the  win- 
dows on  the  thither  side.  She  had  an  opportunity  not  only  of 
testing  her  beaux  but  her  female  friends.  No  more  bouquets  came. 
No  more  liveried  servants  left,  tickets  for  parties  in  high  life  at  her 
door.  No  more  phaetons  called  to  take  her  in.  No  elite  young 
mcti  found  their  way  into  the  parlor. 

"  What  a  pity!"  "  A  foinc  girl  I"  "  What  a  sacrifice  she  will 
have  to  make  of  herself!"  "How  unfortunate!"  "  She  will 
never  now  make  a  match  !"  "  How  great  a  fall  !"  So  the  world 
went  on  ;  while  Maude  and  her  father  were  sifting  the  world's 
chaff  from  its  wheat. 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,  Maude,"  said  Mr.  May,  the  third  week. 
"  It  shows  me  now  who  arc  my  tiuc  friends." 

"And  you  arc  satisfied  now  who  arc  my  true  lovers?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  have  better  proof,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"You  have  weighed  them  all  in  the  balance,  Maude,  and  found 
them  wanting." 

"  Except  Edward." 

"  And  what  of  the  artist  ?    He  has  not  been  near  you  either." 
"Nor  before,  dear  father." 

"  True ;  and,  by  the  way,  child,  how  came  you  by  that  minia- 
ture ?" 

"  To  tell  you  truly,  father,"  she  answered,  blushing,  "  I  bor- 
rowed it  of  his  eldest  sister,  a  sweet  girl  of  sixteen." 
"  And  so  you  know  his  sister?" 

"  This  one  is  learning  to  paint  of  her  brother,  and  I  saw  her 
several  times  when  there  with  Laura.  And,  one  day,  there  being 
a  storm  of  rain,  finding  her  standing  below  at  tlic  street  door, 
waiting  for  it  to  cease,  I  invited  her  to  ride  with  me  in  the  carriage, 
as  Laura's  carriage  had  come  for  her.  So  I  set  her  down  at  her 
home.  She  politely  invited  me  in,  and  desirous  of  seeing  where 
Edward  lived,  and  of  knowing  his  mother,  I  went  in  with  her.  I 
was  charmed  with  my  visit,  and  I  repeated  it ;  and  Ida — that  is 
her  name, — seeing  I  admired  a  miniature  of  her  brother,  painted 
a  copy  of  it  and  presented  it  to  me." 

"  And  do  .you  suppose  Mr.  Copley  knew  nothing  of  this?" 

"  I  suspect  he  aided  some,  sir,  from  what  she  said,"  answered 
Maude,  blushing  like  a  nectarine. 

"  I  understand  it  all  now.    But  the  mother  knew  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    She  said  she  was  a  school-mate  of  my  mother's." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  enough  to  make  me  like  her.  I  feel  kindly  to- 
wards everybody  that  once  knew  your  dear  mother,  Maude.  But 
there  is  a  knock  at  the  door.    Perhaps  a  lover." 

Maude  opened  the  door,  and  Ida  Copley  stood  before  it.  Miss 
May  welcomed  her  with  a  delighted  tone  of  voice,  and  drawing 
her  in,  introduced  her  to  her  father.  Mr.  May  thought  her  a  per- 
fect Hebe. 

"  Miss  May,  pardon  me,  but  mother  heard  of  your  misfortune," 
said  Ida,  embarrassed,  "and  has  sent  you  this  note.  She  hopes 
you  will  not  be  olfended." 

"  Your  ma  can  never  offend  mc,"  she  answered,  and  father  and 
daughter  interchanged  perplexed  looks.  Maude  opened  the  note. 
From  it  dropped  to  the  floor  a  folded  bank  note.  She  picked  it 
up,  opened  it  and  saw  it  was  of  the  value  of  $100.  The  note 
read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Miss  May, — Edward  has  informed  us  of  your  re- 
verses. We  deeply  sympathize  with  you  and  your  father.  Be 
not  offended  if  we  entreat  you  to  do  us  the  kindness  to  accept  the 
enclosed  Wc  can  spare  it.  Edward  has  just  disposed  of  two 
pictures,  and  does  not  need  the  money.  His  delicacy  would  not 
Buffer  him  to  send  it;  hut  it,  in  truth,  comes  from  him.  He  would 
not  forgive  mc  if  he  knew  I  told  you  of  it.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  or  my  daughter,  pray  let  me  know. 

"  Your  mother's  friend,      Mary  Copley." 

When  Maude,  with  tearful  eyes,  had  read  this  note,  she  looked 
up ;  but  Ida  was  gone.  She  had  softly  glided  out  of  the  open 
front  door. 

"  There,  my  dear  father ;  when  you  have  read  that,  you  will 
know  who  are  our  true  friends." 

Mr.  May  had  to  wipe  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles  twice  before 
he  finished  it.  He  looked  at  the  bank  note,  and  said,  witli  emo- 
tion : 

"  This  docs  mc  more  good  than  all  the  money  I  have,  Maude. 
Here  is  a  noble  woman  and  a  noble  son !" 

"And  a  nobler  lover,  dear  father,"  she  said,  archly. 

"Maude,  I  must  know  this  young  man,  and  these  good  people." 

"  Shall  I  invite  them  all  here  to  tea  to-morrow  evening  ?" 

"  Do  so.  They  think  we  are  as  poor  as  they.  Let  us  accept 
the  money,  and  show  our  gratitude,  to  them  by  this  invitation. 
Such  true  goodness  shall  have  its  reward." 

The  next  evening,  Edward — happy  Edward, — his  mother  and 
sisters  came  to  tea  at  Mr.  May's.  It  was  the  happiest  evening  he 
ever  passed.  This  visit  broke  the  ice,  as  Maude  hoped  it  would 
do.  The  visit  was  repeated.  Mr.  May  was  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  mother  and  young  artist.    Uoawcd  by  the  glare  I 


of  supposed  wealth,  Edward  at  length  got  courage  to  proffer  1 
love  and  urge  his  suit  for  Maude's  hand.  Mr.  May  gave  his  co: 
sent,  after  Maude  had  given  hei':;. 

Three  weeks  after,  the  lovers  were  married,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  in  the  humble  mansion  of  Mr.  May.  After  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  the  father  of  the  bride  said  : 

"  Mr.  Copley,  I  have  made  my  daughter  a  present  of  a  small 
house;  for  I  am  not  ciltoyither  bankrupt.  Come,  sir;  come, 
Maude ;  come,  Mrs.  Copley  ;  come,  my  friends,  all !  Let  us  cross 
the  street  together." 

Maude  was  in  the  secret.  She  was  all  smiles  and  joy.  They 
ascended  the  marble  steps  of  the  noble  palatial  edifice  which  they 
had  three  months  before  left.  A  servant  in  livery  threw  open  the 
door  into  a  lighted  hall.  They  passed  through  into  brilliantly 
illuminated  drawing-rooms,  and  were  met  by  a  few  true  friends  of 
Mr.  May,  whom  he  had  invited  there  to  receive  his  newly  married 
daughter  and  son-in-law. 

The  amazement  of  Edward  Copley  what  pen  can  describe !  His 
astonishment,  who  can  paint,  when  Mr.  May  turned  to  him  and 
said : 

"  Mr.  Copley,  you  sought  not  my  daughter  for  her  fortune, 
therefore,  it  is  yours  with  her  hand.  This  house  and  all  it  con- 
tains is  her  bridal  gift.  I  have  lost  no  wealth.  I  am  richer  to- 
day than  1  ever  was  before.  We  have  been  only  testing  our 
friends  and  those  who  have  passed  the  ordeal,"  he,  added,  looking 
round  upon  the  surprised  company.  "  You  will  he  dearer  to  us 
than  ever.  You  loved  Maude  for  herself,  and  now  you  have  your 
two -fold  reward  !" 

The  beautiful  bride  enjoyed  infinitely  the  surprised  and  puzzled 
happiness  of  her  husband.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
his  satisfaction  and  joy  at  this  unlooked-for  denouement.  He  who 
in  adversity  had  been  so  noble,  prosperity  was  not  to  overthrow, 
and  the  heart  that  beat  so  warmly  and  truly  to  mother  and  sisters 
in  poverty,  would  beat  no  less  truly  for  a  wife  in  opulence." 

"  Be  poor  for  three  months,  if  you  wish  to  try  your  friends  or 
your  lovers,"  Mr.  May  used  to  say  afterwards,  when  he  wished  to 
he  facetious.  "  No  man  knows  his  real  friends,  no  woman  her  true 
lovers,  until  they  try  them." 

We  need  not  say  that  this  was  a  happy  marriage.  We  need 
not  allude  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  those  bought  and 
sold  young  gentlemen  who  had  turned  up  their  noses  at  "No. 
342,  opposite  !" 

Moral. — Appearances  arc  deceitful. 
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Tan  Land  of  Gold.    Br  IIinton  K.  fttlPfcB:  Baltimore.  1855  12mo.  pp.  30(1. 

'*  A  weary  and  unprofitable  sojourn  of  three  years  in  California."  did  not, 
of  course,  give  the  author  of  this  book  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the 
"land  of  gold.''  lie  tolls  us  so  with  frankness,  and  has  painted  us  the  dark 
side  of  California  with  a  ruthless  pencil.  It  will  create,  doubtless,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Cora  and  the  Doctor  :  or,  lirvrlalions  of  a  Physician's  V*ife.  Boston:  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  406. 

In  spite  of  the  tloods  of  novels  pouring  from  the  press,  a  really  good  one  ii 
quite  as  much  a  rarity  now  as  formerly.  The  present  work  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  trasbinoss.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  domestic  story,  worked 
out  with  great  artistic  skill,  and  pervaded  by  a  high  moral  tone.  In  passages 
it  is  tenibly  exciting.    We  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  tiie  World.  Edited  by  I)r.  .T. 
TSOBCAS.  T.  Baldwin*,  and  others.  Philadelphia:  Lippii:cott,  Grambo  & 
Co.   1855.   8vo.   pp.  2182. 

An  admirable  and  complete  geographical  dictionary,  indispensable  for  refer- 
ence It  is  brought  down  to  the  present  date,  ami  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  matter  than  any  other  volume  in  the  English  language,  embracing  20,000 
more  words  than  any  other  gazetteer  extant.  The  Pronouncing  Dictionary  is 
an  admirable  feature,  and  a  treatise  on  pronunciation  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  book  is  very  well  executed.  We  have  looked  for  several  quite 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  places  since  receiving  the  work,  but  have  net  >  et 
found  it  at  fault.  The  Gazetteer  may  be  obtained  of  Sanborn,  Garter  &  Bazin, 
in  this  city. 

The  Annals  of  San  Francisco.  By  Fr  vne  Socle.  John-  II.  Giiion,  M.  D.,  and 
James  Nisbet.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855.  pp.824. 

The  history  of  California  is  a  romance  from  the  beginning,  while  the  gold  dis- 
covery, and  the  subsequent  successful  efforts  at  establishing  civilization  on 
the  shon*s  of  the  Pacific,  fill  an  epoch  which  wilt  be  ever  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  perioels  in  the  history  of  the  United.  States.  1  he  picsent. 
work  tells  the  whole  story  with  an  amplitude  e;f  detail  which  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly valuable  and  attractive.  It  has,  moreover,  sketches  of  manners,  of 
prominent  persons,  of  those  social  peculiarities  which  give  life  to  history — and 
the  whole  is  executed  with  great  spirit  and  zeal.  Moreover,  it  is  liberally  -il- 
lustrated with  fine  maps,  with  splendid  steel  and  wood  engravings  in  the  Tery 
best  style  of  art,  and  it  requires  no  foresight  to  predict  that  it  will  meot  with 
a  prodigious  sale.    H  may  be  obtained  of  Bedding  &  Co. 

Memoirs  or  Henry  VIIT.  and  nis  Six  Wives.  By  IIenrt  Wm.  TIeriiert.  New 
York  and  Auburn :  Miller.  Orton  &  Mulligan.  1S55.  12mo.  pp.  4-11. 
A  work  with  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance,  written  in  the  best  vein  of  Its 
accomplished  and  popular  author.  The  uxorious  and  ruthless  tyrant,  the 
twentieth  Norman  king  of  England  is  painted  with  the  graphic  vigor  of  Scott  ; 
while  (Catherine  of  Arragon,  Anne  Holeyn,  .lane  Seymour,  Anno  of  Clcves, 
Kathcrine  Howard  and  Kathcrine  I'arr  are  masterly  delineations.  The  pub- 
Ushers  have  done  their  part  well,  by  issuing  this  book  in  beautiful  style,  and 
illustrating  it  by  seven  fine  steel  engravings.  This  most  attractive  volume 
may  be  obtained  of  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Sallust's  JuGtTRTHA  and  Cataline.  With  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Noble 
Butler  and  Millard  Siuruis.  Now  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  pp.397. 
An  admirably  edited  and  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  most  brilliant  c  f 
the  Koman  writers  of  history.  The  vocabulary  and  notes  arc  ample,  and 
evince  ripe  scholarship.  The  work  will  comincntl  itself  to  every  classical  stu- 
dent.   For  sale  by  Kcelding  &  Co. 

Roever's  Poi.YCLOT  Headers. — Messrs.  T>.  Appleton  &  Co.  Rro  publishing  a 
scries  of  works  under  the  above  title,  edited  by  J.  Boe-mer.  A.  M.,  Protestor 
of  French  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Ncvv  York  Free  Academy,  and  based 
on  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  volumes  are  each  of  12mo.  siz and  contain 
280  pages,  neatly  bound.  One  volume  is  an  English  reader,  the  contents  of 
which  are  varied,  consisting  of  anecdotes,  stories,  essays,  dramatic  sketches, 
etc.,  chielly  by  American  authors.  Another  volume  has  the  same  articles  in 
the  French  language;  a  third,  the  same  in  German — so  that  the  several  parts 
serve  as  mutual  ke_\s.  A  Frenchman  learning  English,  takes  the  English  vol- 
ume to  translate;  from,  and  the  French  as  a  key  to  it.  The  Italian  and  Span- 
ish readers  are  to  follow  next  in  course  of  publication .  An  admirable  essay 
on  the  study  of  language  introduces  the  contents  of  each  volume.  The  plan 
is  an  admirable  one,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.  For  sale  bv  Bedding  & 
Co. 

The  Hundred  Boston  Orators.  By  James  Spear  Loring.  4th  edition.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    8vo.    pp.  727. 

This  work,  embracing  biographical  notices  and  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  orators  selected  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Boston  to  address  them  on  public  occasions,  was  first  published  in  1852, 
and  rapidly  reached  an  extensive  sale,  throe  very  large  editions  having  been 
completely  exhausted  in  a  couple  of  years.  The  present  edition  has  been 
corrected  and  Improved,  making  a  record  of  the  eminent  men  of  Boston  us 
reliable  as  possible.  The  work  is  desirable  and  attractive,  and  supplies  a 
missing  link  in  the  chain  of  historical  authority.  No  American  library  can 
be  said  to  bo  complete  witllcat  it. 
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OLD  A.ND  NEW  MODES  OF  TRAVELLING 
Within  a  very  few  years  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  intern  of  locomotion.    The  young  man  ahout  town,  .'■port- 
ing hU  first  moustache,  can  still  rememher,  almost  vividly,  when 
the  first  New  England  rail-ear  was  launched  upon  its  adventurous 
career.     Nav,  the  machinery  of  railroads  is  still   a  novelty. 
Though  the  long  trains  daily  meet  our  eyes,  though  we  may  daily 
travel  in  them,  though  at  night  their  nimble  shakes  our  pillow, 
and  their  thunder  fills  our  sleep,  still  they  seem,  in  a  measure, 
dreamlike  and  unreal.    Their  extraordinary  power  idealizes  such 
unpoetic  elements  as  ribs  of  iron,  plates  of  steel,  ponderous  wheels, 
and  masses  of  wood.    What  wonder  in  all  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
is  comparable  to  this  daily  marvel  ?    The  Arabian  enchanter 
transported  his  heroes  from  place  to  place  on  a  bronze  horse,  or  a 
flying  carpet  or  in  a  house ;  but  on  the  railroad  we  behold  hourly 
whole  blocks  of  palaces  Hitting  from  town  to  town  and  city  to 
city  with  the  speed  of  light.    But  one  should  never  speak  ill  of 
the  bridge  that  has  carried  him  safely  over,  and  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  system  of  locomotion  should  not  cause  ni  to  forget 
the  old.    A  thousand  pleasant  and  interesting  associations  cluster 
around  the  good  old  stage-coach  system — the  reliable  dependence 
of  the  public  for  so  many  years.    As  we  look  back  to  those  days 
— not,  indeed,  very  far  remote,  when  our  streets  were  filled  with 
the  thunder  of  arriving  and  departing  coaches,  a  tender  regret 
takes  possession  of  our  soul.    For  a  moment  the  railroad  is  out 
of  favor  with  us.    We  are  willing — for  a  moment  only — to  forget 
the  great  blessings  it  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  and  to  remember 
all  the  ills  that  are  chargeable  to  its  account.    We  conjure  up 
dreadful  accidents — nccidtuts  of  enormous  magnitude,  involving 
the  carnage  of  a  battle  ;  we  dwell  upon  fluctuations  of  fares  and 
unreasonable  suspensions  of  accommoda- 
tions ;  we  review  the  record  of  defaulting 
treasurers,  and  bitterly  think  of  the  money 
we  6ank  in  projects  of  branch  railroads  that 
lived  upon  assessment  and  died  for  want  of 
funds.    For  the  time  being  we  l>ecomc,  not 
of  the  present,  progressive,  but  of  the  past, 
fogy.    Uld  scenes,  old  friends,  come  throng- 
ing back  upon  the  memory.    We  recall  the  — 
excursions,  pleasant,  fairy  like,  because  per- 
formed in  that  golden  season  of  life  when 
fancy  paints  a  rainbow  on  every  cloud,  and 
even  tear*  have  their  prismatic  colors.  Wo 
recall  bright  mornings  in  June,  with  the  dew 
glittering  upon  the  elms  by  the  wayside,  the 
tunlight  bathing  white  villages,  and  bright- 
ening the  floating  clouds,  and  dimpling  the 
streams  with  radiant  sparkles.    We  behold 
ourself  seated  beside"  the  coachman — per- 
haps, O,  joy  of  joys!  entrusted  with  the 
"  lines" — lines  drawn,  not  over  the  backs  of 
"  three  blind  ones  and  a  bolter,"  but  four 
shining  bay  nags,  half-blood,  whirling  along 
the  freshly-washed  carriage,  with  its  nine  in- 
side, and  a  huge  pile  of  baggage  on  the  rack 
behind,  as  if  it  were  a  feather.    Fleetly  and 
gayly  the  gallant  leaders  skim  the  road  like 
deer,  tossing  their  heads  their  little  sensitive 
ears  in  motion,  sometimes  fondly  nestling 
together,  sometime  s  parting  in  the  freedom 
of  their  stride,  the  heavily  wheelers  bravely 
following,  up  and  down  hill,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.    If  we  can  take  our  boy- 
ish eyes  off  the  horses — those  magnets  of  at- 
traction, we  have  ample  time  to  scan  the 
scenery ;  for  the  trees  do  not  whiz  by,  like  a 
troop  of  wild  witches  bound  for  their  sab- 
buth  on  the  Hartz,  as  they  dash  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  cars ;  but  the  landscape  moves 
slowly,  gracefully  changing  from  one  kaleid- 
oscopic figure  to  another.    We  recall,  too, 
pleasant  drives  in  the  sharp  autumn  weather, 
with  nerves  braced  up  like  chords  of  a  drum ; 
pleasant  mornings,  mellow  noons,  and  cool 
evenings,  coming  down  on  the  landscape,  and 


darkening  all  but  the  broad  track  over  which  our  horses  patter 
rapidly,  as  they  approach  the  welcome  village  inn,  the  termination 
of  the  stage  and  the  day's  journey.  What  a  hustle  the  arrival 
of  the  coach  caused  !  The  day's  work  over,  all  the  male  villagers 
were  congregated  in  the  streets.  The  village  blacksmith,  leaving 
the  horse  he  was  shoeing,  would  come  to  the  door  of  his  shop  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coach,  and  exchange  a  friendly  nod  with 
the  driver.  The  village  belle,  decked  in  her  best,  sat  at  her  win- 
dow "a  love-lighted  watch-fire;"  and  how  her  little  heart.  11  uttered 
in  her  bosom,  when,  from  the  buff  gauntlet  of  the  driver,  a  snow- 
white  letter,  a  missive  from  the  distant  lover,  wingod  its  flight  to 
the  very  window-sill  of  the  expectant  maiden.  Hut  the  largest 
representation  of  village  curiosity,  wisdom,  wit  and  wealth  was  to 
he  found  at  that  favored  hostelric  where  the  stage  stopped.  The 
figures  of  the  village  idlers  and  magnates  were  defined  against  the 
glowing  background  of  the  bar  room  windows,  ruddy  with  the 
light  of  generous  oak  and  nutwood  fires  within  ;  for,  in  thof-edays, 
wood  was  plenty,  before  the  confounded  railroads  devoured  our 
forests,  doubled  the  price  of  fuel,  and  reduced  us  to  the  ghastly 
substitute  of  anthracite.  What  a  bustle  as  the  coach  drew  up, 
and  the  portly  coachman,  tossing  his  reins  to  a  hostler,  descended 
with  dignity  from  his  box,  like  a  king  from  his  thrj.no !  The  first 
greeting  was  for  the  driver.  He  felt  his  importance.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise;  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  proof  against  the 
flatteries  of  which  he  was  the  object.  When  the  Duke  of  fcjuxe- 
Wcimar  was  travelling  in  this  country,  and  waiting  for  the  coach 
in  the  sitting-room  of  an  inn,  an  individual  opemd  the  door,  and 
presented  himself  with  the  following  salutation:  "Are  you  the 
man  that's  going  in  the  conch  !  'Cause  I'm  the  gentleman  that 
drives  you  I      The  duke  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  be  offended. 
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The  gentleman  who  held  the  reins  and  guided  the  conveyance 
over  the  corduroy  roads  of  Georgia  was,  at  that  moment,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  individual  committed  to  his  care,  and 
who  knew  no  reins  but  the  reins  of  state — far  easier  articles  to 
handle,  according  to  Chancellor  Oxenstein.    The  ladies  handed 
from  the  coach,  the  gentlemen  extricating  themselves,  the  luggage 
unstrapped  and  carried  into  the  house,  the  male  travellers  congre- 
gated round  the  bar  room  fire,  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
place,  the  village  politicians,  and  the  village  bon  vir<mi>  courte- 
ously making  way  for  them,  and  removing  from  the  focus  of  gene- 
rous heat.    Then  how  many  questions  would  be  asked  and  an- 
swered !  for  the  stage-coach  was  the  messenger  of  news.    In  those 
days  people  were  not  crammed  with  news,  as  they  are  now,  when 
every  important  village  has  its  journal  or  journals.    Perhaps  since 
the  hut  stage-coach,  a  packet  had  arrived  from  Europe,  bringing 
forty  days  later  intelligence.    There  was  no  such  thing  then  as 
regular  weekly  arrivals,  with  scraps  of  intelligence,  trivial  items 
about  a  queen's  sneezing,  or  a  princess's  birth.    A  European  ar- 
rival could  not  fail  then  to  bring  a  good  solid  budget  of  news, 
ample  food  for  discussion  for  a  month.    Blow  and  sure  was  the 
motto  of  that  day.    We  never  heard,  in  those  days,  of  fast  young 
men ;  and  if  there  were  few  slow  coaches  on  the  road,  there  were 
plenty  of  them  off  the  road.    How  easy  it  was  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion !    A  few  verses,  written  by  an  aspiring  country  clerk,  who 
"  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross,"  copied  in  a  clerical 
hand,  st>nt  to  a  Boston  newspaper,  and  there  inserted,  coming 
back  wjth  the  author's  initials,  in  the  "  poet's  corner,"  to  the 
chimney  corner  of  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  01  once  made  the  for- 
tunate writer  a  village  Milton.    From  that  time  forward  he  was 
the  oracle  of  tea-tables,  the  idol  of  blue  stockings.    Every  bar- 
room had  its  brace  of  political  oracles  then, 
the  champions  of  their  respective  parties ; 
for  then  the  science  of  multiplying  parties 
was  unknown.    There  was  the  sturdy  old 
federalist  and  the  sturdy  old  democrat,  ham- 
mering away  at  each  other  with  incontro- 
vertible arguments,  and  keeping  up  a  never- 
ending  warfare.    Then  there  was  the  school- 
master, always  appealed  to  to  settle  abstruse 
arithmetical  questions,  and,  of  course,  the 
squire.    Squires  were  not  created  in  batches 
a<  they  are  at  present,  and  no  one  but  him 
who  liore  the  legal  title  was  ever  addressed 
as  such  by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
squire,  of  course,  was  always  the  high  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  involving  the  quirks  and 
>      '  quiddities  of  law,  and.  if  he  was  well  read 

up  in  the  "  Axe  I  elating  to  a  Gustus  Pease," 
of  course  he  gave  his  decision  with  oracular 
emphasis.  To  complete  the  picture,  throw 
in  a  dozen  brawny  teamsters,  huge,  stalwort 
fellows,  who  drove  six  in  hand,  and  resided, 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  on  huge,  cov- 
ered baggage  wagons,  beneath  which  an  im- 
mense mastiff  kept  perpetual  watch.  The 
favorite  paper  in  the  country,  in  those  days* 
was  the  "  American  Traveller,"  a  weekly 
sheet,  edited  by  Kojal  Porter,  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  news,  poetry,  romantic 
love  tales,  and  letters  of  travelling  corres- 
pondents. But  we  arc  kcepiig  our  stage- 
coach company  fium  supper.  The  bell  rings 
and  a  regular  stampede  takes  place  to  the 
banquet-hall,  as  towards  the  cabin  of  a 
i  team  boat  under  the  same  circumstances  ot 
want  nnd  supply.  With  what  a  relish  the 
ttagc-coach  passengers  sat  down  to  the  hot 
supper  in  the  dinmg-hall  I  It  was  a  plain 
apartment,  with  pine  chairs,  a  pine  table,  and 
room-paper  curtains  to  the  windows.  There 
were  no  splendid  hangings,  no  French  mir- 
rors, no  service  of  plate,  no  damask  table- 
cloths, no  Turkey  carpets,  no  rosewood 
chairs,  which  make  up  the  charges  in  our 
modern  entertaininuuts.  As  Hastings  says : 
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"  We  passengers  arc  to  be  taxed  to  pay  all 
these  fineries.  I  have  seen  a  good  sideboard 
or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  yet  inflame  the  bill  confound- 
edly." But  solid  creature  comforts  were  not 
wanting.  The  tabic  quite  groaned  with  hearty 
luxuries,  eaten  with  appetites  unknown  in 
these  days  of  French  cookery  and  dyspepsia. 
And  the  cherry-cheeked  Phillises,  real  rustic 
beauties,  added  a  charm  to  the  hospitable  en- 
tertainment. There  was  a  poetry  and  pictur- 
esqucness  about  those  old  days  of  stage-coach 
travelling  lacking  to  our  present  mode  of  pro- 
gression. The  old  and  new  regime  are  very 
happily  illustrated  in  the  engravings  accom- 
panying our  text,  to  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  graphic  pencil  and  pleasant  fancy  of  young 
Champncy,  the  artist,  who  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  our  theme  and  faithfully  embodied  it. 
In  the  first  large  engraving  he  has  depicted  that 
bustling  scene,  "changing  horses,"  which  was 
quite  a  feature  in  the  stage-coach  days.  The 
horses  were  changed  every  ten  miles.  The  re- 
lay was  ready,  and  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen 
active  servants.  The  moment  the  coachman 
pulled  up,  the  horses  were  taken  out  and  found 
their  way  to  the  stable,  while  the  fresh  team 
were  "  put  to  "  with  incredible  celerity,  scarcely 
giving  time  to  the  passengers  to  alight  and 
stretch  their  legs,  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Squeers, 
Senior.  "  Stage  ready  !"  was  shouted  with 
(.tentorian  lungs,  and  every  one  sprang  to  his 
seat,  the  whip  was  cracked  and  on  thundered 
the  vehicle  once  more.  The  second  engraving 
shows  the  four-horse  coach  as  we  have  describ- 
ed it,  bowling  along  the  road.  Macaulay  gives 
a  picture  of  the  introduction  of  improved  stage- 
coach travelling  in  England  which  will  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  the  railroad  system  we  propose 
to  speak  of  next.  "  During  the  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  a  dili- 
gence ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in  two 
days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Btaconsfield. 
In  the  spring  of  1669,  a  daring  innovation  was 
attempted.  Jt  was  announced  that  a  vehicle, 
described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would  perform 
the  whole  journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
This  spirited  undertaking  was  solemnly  con- 
sidered by  the  heads  of  the  university,  and 
appears  to  have  excited  the  same  sort  of  inter- 
est which  is  excited  in  our  own  time  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  railway.  The  vice  chancellor  prescribed  the 
hour  and  place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was 
Complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  carriage  began  to  movo 
from  before  the  ancient  front  of  All  Souls'  College ;  and  at  six 
in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  had  run  the  first 
risk,  were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn  in  London.  The  emula- 
tion of  the  sister  university  was  moved  ;  and  soon  a  diligence  was 
set  up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers  from  Cambridge  to  the 
capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charlei  the  Second,  flying 
carriages  ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  all  the  chief  towns. 
But  no  stage  coach,  indeed  no  ttage-wagon,  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded farther  north  than  York,  or  farther  west  than  Exeter.  The 
ordinary  day's  journey  of  a  flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles  in 
the  summer  ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the 
nights  long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York 
coach  and  the  Exeter  coach  generally  reached  London  in  four 
days  during  the  tine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till  the  sixth 
day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number,  were  all  seated  in  the  car- 
riage, for  accidents  were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have  been  most 
perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare  was  about  twopence 
halfpenny  a  mile  in  summer,  and  somewhat  more  in  winter.  This 
mode  of  travelling,  which,  by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day, 
would  be  regarded  as  insufferably  slow,  seemed  to  our  ancestors 
wonderfully  and  indeed  alarmingly  rapid.  In  a  work  published 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  flying 
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coaches  arc  extolled  as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles  ever 
known  in  the  world.  Their  velocity  is  the  subject  of  special 
commendation,  and  is  triumphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish 
pace  of  the  continental  posts.  But  with  boasts  like  these  was 
mingled  the  sound  of  complaint  and  invective.  The  interests  of 
large  classes  had  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  establishment 
of  the  new  diligences ;  and,  as  usual,  many  persons  were,  from 
stupidity  and  obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamor  against  the  innova- 
tion, simply  because  it  was  an  innovation.  It  was  vehemently 
argued  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  fatal  to  the  breed 
of  horses  and  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship  ;  that  the  Thames, 
which  had  long  been  an  important  nursery  of  seamen,  would 
cease  to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from  London  up  to  Windsor 
and  down  to  Gravcsend  ;  that  saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be 
ruined  by  hundreds  ;  that  numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  trav- 
ellers had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be  deserted,  and 
wrould  no  longer  pay  any  rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too 
hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter;  that  the  pnssengers  were 
grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying  children  ;  that  the 
coach  sometimes  reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  breakfast.  On  these  grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended 
that  no  public  carriage  should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than 
four  horse-,  to  start  oftener  than  onre  a  week,  or  to  go  more  than 
thirty  miles  a  day.    It  was  hoped  that  if  this  regulation  were 


adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  lame  wo i 
return  to  the  old  modes  of  travelling.  Petitio 
embodying  such  opinions  were  presented  to  tin. 
king  in  council  from  several  companies  of  Lon- 
don, from  several  provincial  towns,  and  from 
the  justices  of  counties.  We  smile  at  these 
things.  Our  descendants,  when  they  read  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  cupidity  and  preju- 
dice to  the  improvements  of  the  19th  century, 
may  smile  in  their  turn."  Our  fourth  engrav- 
ing shows  a  scene  in  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter railroad  depot,  at  the  starting  of  a  steam- 
boat train  for  New  York.  A  number  of  passen- 
gers that  a  hundred  horses  could  hardly  draw, 
and  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  had  to 
ride  night  and  day  for  half  a  week  to  accom- 
plish the  journey,  are  to  be  carried  from  one 
city  to  the  other  in  eight  hours.  What  a  con- 
trast !  The  scene  presented  by  the  starting  of 
a  train  is  an  exciting  one,  and  bewildering  by 
the  number  of  persons  involved  in  its  vortex. 
Yet  everything  is  admirably  systematized,  and 
punctuality  necessarily  enforced.  The  old 
stage-coach  used  to  wait  for  tardy  passengers ; 
the  modern  railway  train  knows  no  such  ami- 
able weakness.  It  is  inexorable  as  fate.  The 
cars,  like  tide  and  time,  wait  for  no  man,  wo- 
man or  child.  The  "  all  aboard  1"  of  the  con- 
ductor is  as  imperative  as  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  and  when  the  bell  rings 
off  goes  the  train  with  the  speed  of  a  rocket 
and  the  noise  of  thunder.  The  third  engrav- 
ing illustrates  the  opening  of  the  Providence 
Railroad,  June,  1834.  At  that  time,  the  road 
to  Dcdham  being  finished,  the  public  were  in- 
vited to  test  it,  and  a  train  of  six  cars  well 
filled  made  the  excursion  to  Dedham  and 
back  in  good  time.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
adventurers  in  that  untried  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, made  their  wills  and  settled  all  their 
worldly  affairs  before  embarking  for  the  trip. 
The  sad  experience  of  later  years  has  shown 
that  such  preparation  is  not  always  unneces- 
sary. To  say  nothing  of  what  they  have  add- 
ed to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  railroads 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  social  life 
of  New  England.  They  have  introduced  into 
its  most  remote  portions  the  refinement,  ele- 
gancies and  solid  advantages  of  the  city. 
Over  these  iron  conductors,  literature,  art  and 
music  have  sped  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
The  dweller  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  resident  of  Tremont 
Street  have  become  neighbors.  The  settler  on  the  Aroostook  no 
longer  need  be  a  stranger  to  the  Berkshire  mountaineer.  And, 
while  to  the  rural  citizen  this  new  mode  of  intercourse  has  tend- 
ed to  brighten  his  existence,  to  link  him  in  closer  bonds  of  kind- 
liness and  interest  to  his  fellows,  expanding  his  mind,  and  filling 
it  with  cosmopolitan  ideas,  it  has  poured  many  a  ray  of  sunshine 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  city.  It  has  enabled  families,  confined 
before  to  murky  and  unhealthy  haunts,  to  make  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  that  nature  which  they  had  only  known  in  books. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  availed  themselves  of  this  cheap  and 
rapid  mode  of  transportation  to  remove  to  the  suburbs,  where 
they  now  enjoy  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine,  and  have  little 
patches  of  flowers  and  vines  clustering  round  their  own  little 
homes.  It  has  invited  forth  the  opulent,  who  have  crowned  the 
adjacent  hills  with  princely  villas  and  liberal  culture.  It  has  re- 
deemed from  idleness  and  desolation  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  waste  wilderness,  causing  it  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Say  not,  that  railroads  are  unpoetical,  or,  if  unpoetical  themselves, 
acknowledge  that  they  give  birth  to  poetry  and  beauty.  If  tho 
scream  of  the  whistle  and  the  thunder  of  the  train  invade  some 
spot  hitherto  sacred  to  elegant  retirement,  we  must  remember  that 
for  every  individual  annoyed  by  its  invasion,  the  locomotive  un- 
seals the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  holy  and  happy  influence  of 
nature  in  her  ever-varying  yet  ever-glorious  phases. 
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[Written  for  Bullous  I'ictorial.] 
OUR  EARLY  FRIB9BS. 

IJT    AO  LAI'S  PORRBSTBR. 

Our  carl5  Mmdl  to  u«  BXpitM 

Tho  huppinci**  they  feel, 
And  Only  h'ule  tho  UHbMM 

Tliey  tremble  to  reveal; — 
A  holy  ?ympnthy  they  wore, 

Our  :inxi»  us  thought.*  employ; — 
I'd  rather  weep  with  tfeOM  I  lore, 

Th*n  iknt  t\  strangt  r's  joy. 

How  blest  to  havo  our  rvly  frills 

Still  loving,  fond  ami  true; 
Hi  better  to  hold  one  faithful  friend, 

Than  find  a  dosen  new! 
Our  early  friem's.  though  few  and  far, 

Can  blew  our  heart*  Lttufih  raoro, 
If  they  remain  as  they  now  are, 

Till  lif«'.i  career  is  o'er. 


[Prepared  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

SKETCHES  OF  TUE  OLD  MASTERS. 

Let  us  enter  nn  Italian  studio  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  a 
darkened room,  in  which  the  unaccustomed  eve  finds  it  difficult 
r.t  first  to  distinguish  the  objects  by  which  it  is  filled  ;  but  by  de- 
grees pieces  of  old  armor,  helmets,  panoplies  of  arms,  banner- 
staves,  fragments  of  antique  statues,  cumbrous  articles  of  furni- 
ture, panels  covered  with  unfinished  drawings,  become  visible. 
On  an  easel  in  the  centre  of  the  room  upon  which  the  rays  from 
the  sky-light  descend  nearly  vertically,  is  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  Saint  John.  An  old  man, 
pallettc  and  pencil  in  hand,  wearing  a  dark  purple  velvet  robe 
with  a  cap  of  the  same  material  shading  his  gray  locks,  stands 
gazing  on  the  picture.  But  his  attention  is  not  riveted  by  the 
central  group.  He  gazes  with  admiration  mingled  with  astonish- 
ment on  tho  shining  figure  of  an  angel  holding  up  a  mass  of  dra- 
per)- to  permit  the  spectator  to  behold  the  scene  of  the  baptism. 
A  supernatural  glory  seems  to  shed  a  halo  round  tho  glorious 
figure. 

 "  prime 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended." 

Color,  light,  shade,  expression,  relief,  nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
illusive  effect  of  the  painting.  Long  and  silently  the  old  painter 
Varrochio  gazed  upon  the  work,  and  then  his  lips  moved,  and  he 
called  a  name. 

"  I  am  here,  Master  Andrea,"  said  a  boy,  emerging  from  the 
shadow  of  some  curtains  which  had  partially  concealed  him.  The 
slender  but  graceful  figure  of  the  boy  gave  promise  of  a  coming 
beauty  radiant  as  that  of  the  angel  in  the  picture. 

Pointing  to  the  latter  with  a  tremulous  finger,  ho  asked : 

"Did  you  paint  that  angel  !" 

"  I  did,  Master  Andrea,"  replied  tho  boy,  blushing. 
"  And  who  assisted  you  !" 

"  No  one,  dear  master.  Do  you  think  it  ill  done  1"  ho  added, 
anxiously. 

"  111  done !  It  is  a  manor-piece.  My  own  work  is  a  poor  daub 
beside  it.  The  child  has  vanquished  the  veteran  at  his  own  art. 
Henceforth  Andrea  Varocchio  will  never  touch  pencil  more." 

And  the  old  man  kept  his  word.  But  he — the  boy-artist — was 
this  figure  one  of  those  premature  blossoms  of  promise  which  bear 
no  fruit!  No,  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  triumphs,  rising  in 
greatness  till  "Tho  Last  Supper,"  still  tho  admiration  of  the 
Christian  and  artistic  world,  crowned  the  fame  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci — the  universal  genius,  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  architect, 
musician,  mechanician,  chemist,  mathematician,  astronomer,  the 
idol  and  ornament  of  conrts,  the  c  ompanion  of  sages,  a  man  as 
beautiful  in  mind  as  in  person,  and  with  a  heart  as  pure  and  noble 
as  his  intellect. 


Circumstance?  may  prevent  the  manifestation  of  talent,  but  no 
circumstances  can  prevent  the  resistless  development  of  genius. 
The  self-taught  astronomer,  Ferguson,  measured  the  stars  with  a 
knotted  string,  nnd  mapped  the  shining  heavens  while  watching  his 
flocks  by  night  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  More  than  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  another  shepherd  boy,  in  the  environs  of  Florence, 
with  no  better  materials  than  broad  Hat  stones,  sand  or  earth  for 
canvass  and  paper,  sharp  sticks  or  hard  (lints  for  pencils,  busied 
himself  day  after  day  in  delineating  the  animals  and  the  scenery 
around  him.  While  he  was  one  day  finishing  a  sheep  that  he  had 
painfully  etched  upon  a  flat  stone,  a  cavalier,  who  had  ridden  up 
unheard  upon  the  tufted  grass,  bent  over  tho  boy  artist  and  ex- 
amined his  work.  The  shadow  of  his  plume  upon  the  boy's  hand 
was  the  first  token  of  his  presence.    The  child  looked  up  in  alarm. 

"Whose  son  are  you!"  asked  the  horseman. 

"I  am  the  son  of  Bondonc  the  laborer — I  am  his  little  Giotto, 
excellency." 

"  Giotto  who,"  said  the  stranger.  "  How  should  you  like  to  go 
away  with  mc  and  learn  to  draw  and  paint,  not  only  sheep,  but 
men,  horses,  warriors,  castles,  cities  !" 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  But  not  without  my  father's  leave." 

The  stranger  accompanied  him  to  hi3  father's  house,  nnd  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  make  a  painter  of  the  boy,  his  opinion  of 
the  lad's  talent  having  «-  due  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self was  tho  celebrated  painter  Cimabuc.  That  boy's  progress 
verified  the  judgment  of  the  benevolent  artist,  and  repaid  the  pains 
which  he  bestowed  on  him.  The  shepherd  boy  became  in  time 
the  most  renowned  painter  in  Italy,  honored  by  princes,  cardinals 
and  popes,  and  yet  more  highly  honored  by  the  friendship  of 
Dante,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch. 


Michael  Ajtoxlo  Bdosabotti,  sculptor,  painter  and  pott 

(horn  1474,  died  1503),  i<  one  of  Italy's  greatest  names.  Guided  by 
lofty  principles  of  art  and  life,  scorning  every  littleness  in  paint- 
ing, and  every  meanness  in  action,  never  bowing  his  lofty  head 
before  the  great,  and  never  despising  the  lowly,  his  is  the  leading 
figure  of  the  age  in  whic  h  he  lived.  The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  which  were  filled  with  sculpture,  were  his  first  acade- 
my. Here,  when  a  boy,  ho  modelled  a  mask  of  a  laughing  fawn 
from  a  fragment  of  antiquity,  which  lay,  much  mutilated  in  the 
garden.  In  bis  copy  he  supplied  the  ravages  of  time  and  added 
some  improvements  of  his  own.  Lorenzo  saw  it,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  workmanship.  "But,"  he  suggested,  "I  must  find 
fault,  or  I  should  foifeit  my  reputation  as  a  critic.  This  mask 
represents  an  old  man's  head,  and  you  have  restored  all  the  teeth." 
When  Lorenzo  had  departed,  the  boy  broke  off  one  of  the  teeth, 
and  made  a  cavity  in  the  gum  to  show  that  it  had  fallen  out  in  the 
course  of  nature.  This  deference  to  his  hint,  and  the  ready  inge- 
nuity of  the  boy,  at  once  secured  the  favor  of  the  greatest  of  tho 
Medici,  who  provided  for  the  boy's  education,  and  indeed  adopted 
him  as  his  son. 

When  in  his  old  age  the  painter  saw  a  has  relief  in  bronze  rep- 
resenting the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs,  which  he  had  executed  for 
Lorenzo  at  the  ago  of  fourteen,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sculpture.  His 
statue  of  a  "  Sleeping  Cupid,"  which  he  stained  and  buried  where 
it  was  dug  up  and  mistaken  for  an  antique,  confound -el  those  who 
asserted  that  the  moderns  were  incapable  of  rivalling  the  ancients 
in  sculpture.  The  frescoes  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  are  among  his 
greatest  achievements.  Their  subject  is  the  progress  of  religion 
from  the  creation  to  the  last  judgment.  The  pope  wished  that 
ornament  had  been  bestowed  on  the  raiment  of  the  apostles.  The 
artist's  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  fearless  nature.  "  I  have 
painted  men  who  were  poor,  nor  wished  for  riches — holy  men,  to 
whom  gold  was  an  object  of  contempt.  I  will  add  nothing."  St. 
Peter's,  the  grandest  temple  in  Christendom,  was  his  design. 
Once,  some  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  endeavored  to  displace  him, 
complained  that  a  portion  of  the  churc  h  was  insufficiently  lighted. 

"  Three  more  windows  will  be  placed  there,"  replied  Michael 
Angclo. 

"  l'ou  never  told  OS  of  that  before,"  replied  a  cardinal. 

"  Nor  will  account  to  you  what  I  do  or  what  I  design  to  do," 
thundered  forth  the  painter.  "  It  is  your  part  to  provide  money 
and  keep  oft'  thieves — mine  to  build  St.  Peter's  I"  He  would 
never  marry — saying  that  his  works  were  his  c  hildren.  To  a  car- 
dinal who  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  him  in  bis  old  age 
meditating  among  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  he  said  modestly, 
"  I  yet  go  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn."  The  head  of 
Angelo  was  as  noble  as  any  that  he  himself  portrayed. 

Titian-  Vkceli.i,  the  most  marvellous  colorist  that  ever  adorned 
the  annals  of  art,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Cadove,  in  Friuli,  in 
147'J  or  1480,  and  displayed  a  talent  for  painting  at  a  very  early 
ago.  His  early  pictures  were  very  hard  and  dry,  differing  very 
much  in  style  from  that  which  he  afterwards  adopted.  Some- 
where about  1512  he  was  invited  to  Fcrrara  by  the  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  painted  for  him  a  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  now  in  the  British 
National  Gallery.  In  1530,  however,  when  all  Italy  rang  with  his 
fame,  he  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  From  this  he  was 
rescued  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.,  who 
invited  him  to  Madrid,  and  treated  him  almost  as  an  equal.  He 
silenced  the  murmurs  of  his  auditors  at  his  placing  Vecclli  at  his 
right  hand  when  riding,  by  the  well-known  remark,  "  I  have  mauv 
nobles,  but  only  one  Titian."  So  when  the  painter,  on  one  occa- 
sion, dropped  his  pencil  while  Charles  was  visiting  him,  the  mon- 
arch stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  restored  it  to  him,  saying,  "  It  be- 
comes Ca'sar  to  serve  Titian."  Titian  Vecclli  lived  to  nearly  a 
hundred,  painting  to  the  last,  and  then  died,  not  of  old  age,  but 
of  the  plague. 


Sai.vator  Rosa  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  of  Bevclla,  near 
Naples,  and  was  born  about  1613.  lie  was  designed  for  the 
church,  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  master  the  elements  of 
theology.  He  persisted  in  running  about  the  country,  making 
sketches  of  landscapes  ;  and  when  confined  to  his  room  as  a  pun- 
ishment, he  would  cover  the  walls  with  drawings,  executed  with 
the  burnt  end  of  a  stic  k.  At  Naples,  whither  he  was  sent  to  pur- 
sue his  religious  studies,  he  neglected  the  doctors  of  divinity  for 
tho  poets,  composed  and  wrote  songs,  and  learned  to  play  on  the 
guitar.  At  eighteen  he  abandoned  his  cowled  instruc  tors  and  his 
parents,  and  set  forth  into  tho  world  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a 
painter.  While  sketching  in  the  Abruzzi,  ho  was  captured  by  a 
troop  of  bandits,  among  whom  he  lived  some  time,  making  studies 
of  their  faces  and  costumes,  and  the  wild  scenery  in  which  lay 
their  haunts.  He  was  living  in  Naples  on  the  precarious  profits 
of  drawings  he  made  cm  scraps  of  paper,  when  Lanfranco,  the 
artist,  chanced  to  sec  one  of  his  paintings,  and  gave  him  employ- 
ment. But  he  quarrelled  with  him,  and  then  painted  witli  Fal- 
cone, and  afterwards  Spagnoleteo.  But  he  did  not  possess  hp- 
plication,  and  suffered  the  consequences.  At  Koine,  however, 
be  finally  made  a  hit,  and  there  his  fame  and  fortune  were  estab- 
lished ;  his  society  was  courted,  and  he  became  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  When  the  Neapolitans  revolted  under  Massaniello, 
Salvator  left  Borne,  and  joined  the  revolutionists,  but  returned 
after  the  failure  of  the  insurgents.  He  was  agaiu  compelled  to 
leave  it  in  consequence  of  satires  and  caricatures  published  against 
members  of  the  papal  government.  His  place  of  refuge  was  Flor- 
ence, but  he  returned  to  Koine,  where  he  died  at  the  ago  of  58. 
Unrivalled  as  a  \  aintcr  of  wild  scenery  and  savage  men  in 
private  life,  he  was  singularly  romantic  nnd  adventurous,  bnt  he 
was  brave,  frank,  and  honest,  anl  very  much  beloved. 


[Translated  frooi  the  French  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

SVEABORG.* 

IIT  ANNE  T.  WILBUR. 

OrrosiTE  Helsingfors  stands  the  powerful  fortress  of  Sveaborg 
which,  with  its  seven  islands  garnished  with  bastions,  crosses  tho 
gulf  like  a  barrier  of  iron,  defends  the  coast  nnd  the  city,  sml 
opens  a  broad  bay  for  ships  of  war.  Count  Khrcnsward,  Field- 
Marshal  of  Sweden,  constructed  this  fortress,  and  requested  that 
his  tomb  should  be  placed  there.  No  Egyptian  king  ever  had  a 
finer  si  pu'ehre,  and  I  know  not  a  funeral  inscription  more  impos- 
ing than  this  :  "  In  this  spot  reposes  Count  Augustus  Fhrcnshurp, 
surrounded  by  his  work,  the  ramparts  of  Svcahorg,  and  the  mili- 
tary fleet."  The  first  stone  of  the  citadel  was  laid  in  1743,  by 
King  Frederic,  the  last  stone  in  1758,  by  Gustavns  III.  Their 
two  dates  arc  engraven  on  tho  stone.  Another  inscription  thus 
signalizes  the  situation  of  the  fortress :  "  Sveaborg,  which  on  ono 
side  touches  the  sea  and  on  the  other  the  shore,  gives  to  its  wiso 
sovereigns  the  dominion  of  the  lane!  nnd  of  the  sea." 

After  the  conquest  of  Viborg  and  of  Ingermania,  by  Peter  tho 
Great,  this  fortress  was  the  last  rampart  of  Sweden  against  Kussin, 
the  defender  of  the  Finnish  provinces,  the  rallying  point  of  its 
troops  and  vessels  of  war.  In  the  month  of  March,  1808,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians,  and,  two  months  afterwards,  Admiral 
Cronstadt,  who  defended  it,  capitulated  with  a  garrison  of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  two  frigates,  three  thousand  barrels  of 
powder,  two  thousand  balls,  ami  a  prodigious  quantity  of  other 
munitions  of  war  and  provisions  of  every  kind.  The  Russians  had 
scarcely  troops  enough  left  to  replace  on  the  bastions  and  in  tho 
barracks,  the  thousands  of  men  who  defiled  before  them.  Tho 
secret  of  this  capitulation,  unexampled  in  modern  history,  has 
never  been  known.  Admiral  Cronstadt  had  been  frequently  tried, 
and  every  one  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  courage  and  an  experi- 
enced officer;  nothing  had  proved  him  to  be  capable  of  betraying 
his  country  and  selling  his  honor  for  money.  Neither  ran  it  be 
believed  that,  sustained  as  he  was  by  a  numerous  corps,  master  of 
a  citadel,  abundantly  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  its 
defence,  he  could  have  allowed  himself  to  be  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  an  army  encamped  on  the  coast,  and  weaker  than  his  own. 
The  event  which  decided  the  entire  rendition  of  Finland  to  Kussin, 
is  a  problem  of  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  give  a  solution. 
On  leaving  the  fortress,  the  admiral,  who  had  at  first  manifested  a 
desire  to  repair  to  Sweden  in  order  to  explain  to  the  king  tho 
motives  of  his  conduct,  renounced  this  project,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  not  without  danger  to  him,  and  returned  to  Helsingfors. 
There,  he  laid  aside  every  office,  dissolved  his  former  relations, 
isolated  himself  completely  from  the  world,  and  died  a  few  years 
after.  A  Finnish  officer,  who  had  known  him  intimately,  assured 
mo  that  he  died  of  chagrin. 

A  steamboat  plies  several  times  a  day  between  Helsingfors  and 
Sveaborg,  and  conveys  passengers  to  the  foot  of  the  fortress.  If 
you  penetrate  the  enclosure,  you  find  only  convicts  dragging  their 
chains,  and  soldiers.  If  you  attempt  to  pause  before  an  inscrip- 
tion, or  to  cross  the  thrcsbhold  of  a  gate,  a  sentry,  with  sabre  at 
bis  side  and  gun  on  his  shoulder,  addresses  to  you  immediately  an 
energetic  command  which  cuts  short  conversation  and  exploration. 

When  1  arrived  at  Helsingfors,  the  wholo  city  was  in  motion ; 
they  were  awaiting  the  hereditary  prince,  and  preparing  for  him  a 
pompons  reception.  At  last  salvos  of  artillery  resounded  on  tho 
ramparts  of  Sveal>org.  The  Grand  Duke  arrived  in  a  magnifi- 
cent steamboat.  He  went  at  first  to  the  church,  according  to  tho 
custom  of  Russian  sovereigns  ;  he  is  a  tall  and  handsome  young 
man,  of  a  mild  and  interesting  countenance.  In  the  hasty  conver- 
sation which  he  did  me  the  honor  to  grant  mc,  he  spoke  with  great 
justice  of  several  foreign  countries,  with  a  lively  sympathy  of 
this  beautiful  country  of  Finland,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  whose  aspect  enchanted  him.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Prince  Mcnschikoff,  governor-general  of  the  province,  admiral  of 
the  empire,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men  among  the  high  Russian  officers.  The  Grand  Duke  turned 
towards  him  at  every  instant,  and  seemed  to  consult  him  with  tho 
deference  of  a  modest  pupil  who  is  interrogating  his  master.  If 
the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  and  the  exercise  of  power,  do  not 
affect  his  natural  endowments,  the  Grand  Duke  promises  to  Russia 
a  sovereign  of  noble  character  and  rare  amiability. 

*  This  account,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  wiw  written  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  Though  considerable  damage  was  done  bj  the  bombardment,  the 
place  is  far  from  being  ruined. 


UNNOTICED  AM)  IMIOXORED  HEROES. 

When  I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  uprightness  in  proportion 
as  it  is  assailed  ;  fortifying  his  religious  trust  in  proportion  as 
Providence  is  obscure  ;  hoping  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  virtues 
more  surely  in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictions  ;  cherishing  phi- 
lanthropy amidst  the  discouraging  experience  of  men's  unkind- 
ncss  and  unthankfulncss ;  extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which 
bis  own  sufferings  need,  but  cannot  obtain  ;  growing  milder  and 
gentler  amidst  what  tends  to  exasperate  and  harden  ;  and,  through 
inward  principle,  converting  the  very  incitements  to  evil  into  tho 
occasions  of  a  victorious  virtue;  I  see  an  explanation,  and  a  noblo 
explanation,  of  the  present  state.  I  see  a  good  produced,  so  tran- 
scendent in  its  nature  as  to  justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under 
which  it  grows  up.  I  should  think  the  formation  of  a  few  such 
minds  worth  all  the  apparatus  of  the  present  world.  1  should  say 
that  this  earth,  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  its  seasons  nnd  har- 
vests, and  its  successive  generations,  was  a  work  worthy  of  God, 
even  were  it  to  accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  training  anel 
manifestation  of  tho  illustrious  characters  which  arc  scattered 
through  history.  Anel  when  I  consider  how  small  a  portion  of 
human  virtue  is  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity,  as 
well  as  in  number,  arc  the  unnoticed  and  unhoiiored  saints  and 
heroes  of  domestic  and  humble  life,  f  see  a  light  thrown  over  tho 
present  state  which  more  than  reconciles  me  to  all  its  evils. — 
Clicnning.  • 
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[Written  for  Ballon 'a  Pictorial.] 
THE  COURSE  OF  THE  STREAM. 

BY    CUAIILP.S    G.  CUAMPSBT. 

Through  the  green  and  gunny  meadow, 
Deep  beneath  the  waving  shadow 

Of  the  «ilent  grove, 
There  Hows  a  pleasant  littlo  stream, 
Oft  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunbeam, 

Whispering  gentle  love, 

Here  and  there  it  rushes  madly, 
Now  and  then  it  murmurs  sadly, 

Here  again  is  still ; 
In  its  journey  ne'er  delaying, 
O'er  the  polished  pebbles  playing, 

Ever  moves  the  rill. 

Jn  Its  cool  and  dark  recesses, 
O'er  which  hang  gay  leafy  tresses 

Waving  all  about, 
Or  beneath  the  sunlight  basking, 
Kisses  from  the  waters  asking, 

Dwell  the  speckled  trout. 

From  its  birthplace  on  the  mountain, 
From  the  fparkling,  dropping  fountain 

Moves  it  in  its  course 
To  its  grave,  the  mighty  river 
Flowing  headlong,  flowing  ever,  • 

Sounding  deeply  hoarse. 

Like  a  stream  all  nature's  moving, 
Unto  mortal  hearts  still  proving, 

We  must  ever  on. 
As  the  stream  returning  never, 
We  through  life  must  journey  ever, 
Till  our  task  is  done. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MR.  LISCOM'S  PREJUDICE. 

BY  MART  L.  MEANT. 

"  You  will  have  neighbors  at  No.  20,  next  week,  Liscom,  and 
very  pleasant  ones,  too,  as  for  as  I  can  judge,"  remarked  one  gen- 
tleman to  another. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  was  returned,  in  a  tone  of  pleased  interest. 

"Yes,  I  have  rented  the  house  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  several  years ;  his  name  is  Goodwin.  lie  is 
about  removing  from  Boston,  his  native  place,  to  our  city." 

"  Boston  !"  repeated  Mr.  Liscom,  his  tone  and  manner  changing 
instantly.  "  That  word  put  an  end  to  the  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions you  were  leading  me  to  indulge.  I  detest  Yankees,  and  can- 
not endure  the  thought  of  having  them  for  near  neighbors." 

"  When  you  become  acquainted  with  the  Goodwins,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  you  will  consider  them  an  acquisition  to  the 
neighborhood.  Their  house  has  been  my  home  during  my  fre- 
quent visits  to  Boston  of  late  years,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  alto- 
gether a  more  charming  household.  If  you  do  not,  on  your  very 
first  interview,  concur  in  my  favorable  opinion,  your  lady  at  least 
will ;  for,  from  what  I  know  of  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Liscom,  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  very  soon  become  warm  friends." 

"That  they  never  will,"  replied  Mr.  Liscom,  decidedly.  "My 
wife  is  well  aware  of  my  unconquerable  aversion  to  Yankees;  and 
I  assure  you  once  for  all,  that  we  shall  hold  no  intercourse  with 
this  charming  Boston  family." 

"  But,  Liscom,  why  this  unconquerable  antipathy  ?  What  cause 
of  offence  can  the  people  of  New  England  ever  have  given  you?" 
asked  Mr.  Ellis,  seriously. 

"  I  never  saw  one  of  them  who  was  not  cold,  grasping  and  cal- 
culating in  disposition,  incapable  of  taking  an  interest  in  anything 
that  did  not  promise  to  turn  to  bis  own  advantage.  With  such 
people  I  have  no  feeling  in  common." 

"Neither  has  my  friend  Goodwin.  But  arc  not  such  people  as 
you  very  naturally  condemn  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ? — and  why  speak  of  them  as  peculiar  to  one  section  of  the 
Union." 

"Because  from  'other  parts  of  the  world'  I  have  met  generous, 
high-souled  persons,  as  well  as  those  who  were  sordid  and  mean ; 
from  New  England  I  have  seen  only  those  of  the  latter  class." 

"  Your  acquaintance  with  New  Knglandcrs  must  be  very  limited." 

"  More  extensive  than  I  desire.  I  could  wish  never  to  come  in 
conttict  with  one.  In  fact,  this  repugnance  is  instinctive.  I  have 
novcr  yet  had  dealings  with  a  Yankee  without  experiencing  it." 

"  Then  you  would  never  imagine  your  new  neighbor  to  be  one. 
For,  unless  prejudiced  against  him,  you  would  like  him  at  first 
sight — you  could  not  help  it ;  and  I  regret  that  I  was  so  quick  in 
informing  you  of  his  birthplace." 

"And  I  thank  yon  sincerely  for  your  unconsciously  given  warn- 
ing. I  can  now  sedulously  avoid  an  introduction  to  the  new  com- 
ers, whereas  I  should  probably  have  called  in  there  with  my  wife ; 
and  these  Yankees  arc  intolerable  bores,  if  you  once  give  them  a 
pretext  for  intruding  on  you." 

"  0,  Liscom,  you  are  too  bad  l"  laughingly  exclaimed  Mr.  Ellis, 
as  the  two  parted. 

As  Mr.  Liscom  returned  to  his  elegant  dwelling,  be  glanced 
across  the  street  to  No.  20  with  feelings  of  peculiar  dissatisfaction. 
It  had  been  vacant  for  some  weeks,  and  as  the  late  tenant  had  not 
been  in  all  respects  such  as  he  desired,  ho  had  rejoiced  when  they 
moved  away,  hoping  that  their  successors  would  prove  more  con- 
genial to  his  taste.  The  next  house,  which  stood  directly  opposite 
his  own,  was  inhabited  by  the  Blakes,  old  and  highly  esteemed 
friends,  and  ho  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or  civility  with  nearly 
everybody  in  the  square.  This,  as  he  was  of  a  social  disposition, 
wis  often  a  subject  of  sclf-gratulation ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  he 


was  annoyed  by  the  advent  of  new  neighbors,  with  whom  he  was 
predetermined  to  hold  no  intercourse.  lie  repeated  to  his  wife 
the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Ellis.  She  knew  too  well 
the  strength  of  his  unjust  prejudice  to  attempt  by  argument  or 
persuasion  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose ;  though  frequently,  as 
she  saw  Mrs.  Goodwin  at  the  door  or  window,  she  wished  it  were 
possible,  without  seriously  displeasing  her  husband,  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  one  whose  appearance  particularly  attracted  her. 
As  the  winter  parsed  on  she  saw  Mrs.  Goodwin  less  frequently  ; 
but  she  heard  from  some  of  her  friends  such  lavish  praises  of  Mrs. 
Goodwin's  little  tea-parties,  that  she  very  much  regretted  her 
absence  from  the  social  gatherings — and  felt  both  mortification 
and  regret  when  the  time  for  her  own  large  party  came,  and  invi- 
tations were  sent  to  every  family  in  the  neighborhood  save  the 
Goodwins.  But  Mr.  Liscom  wavered  not  in  his  original  determi- 
nation ;  when  passing  through  the  street,  he  kept  his  eyes  always 
carefully  averted  from  No.  20,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  thus  far 
been  able  to  avoid  an  introduction  to  its  master. 

Toward  the  close  of  winter,  Mr.  Liscom  was  obliged  to  leavo 
the  city  on  pressing  business.  His  absence  would  be  only  for  a 
few  days ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  especially  averse  to  leaving 
home,  as  his  youngest  child,  a  smart  little  girl  of  four  summers, 
had  been  dangerously  ill  with  the  scarlet  fever,  from  which  she 
was  but  slowly  recovering.  A  devoted  husband  and  father,  his 
solicitude  for  the  littlo  invalid  as  well  as  for  his  wife,  who  was 
worn  out  by  watching  and  anxiety,  made  him  determine  to  defer 
going;  hut  a  message  by  telegraph  warned  him  of  the  dangers 
attending  this  delay,  and  constrained  him  to  take  a  hurried  de- 
parture. 

After  he  hael  gone,  his  wife  felt  unusually  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  was  haunted  by  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  which  she 
could  not  banish  from  her  mind.  Naturally  timid  and  nervous, 
circumstances  had  not  hitherto  required  her  to  think  and  act  for 
herself  in  any  emergency;  and  enfeebled  as  she  now  was  by  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  no  wonder  her  nervous  fears  were  painfully 
excited.  Danger  was  indeed  as  near  at  hand  as  her  wildest  fears 
could  suggest.  On  the  second  night  after  her  husband's  depar- 
ture, a  domestic  having  occasion  to  carry  a  light  into  a  large  linen 
closet,  a  spark  accidentally  falling  among  the  contents  soon 
ignited,  and  the  loud  tamult  in  front  of  her  residence  first  gave 
Mrs.  Liscom  an  intimation  of  her  perilous  situation.  Almost 
frantic  witli  terror,  she  could  only  snatch  the  sick  infant  from  tho 
crib,  and  enveloping  it  in  a  blanket,  rush  to  the  stairway.  But 
one  of  the  girls  who  had  remained  to  keep  watch  with  the  mother 
through  the  night,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  two  other  servants,  and 
rousing  the  children  from  their  slumbers,  all  were  soon  safely  out 
of  the  house,  the  flames  not  having  yet  reached  the  stairs. 

Poor  Mrs.  Liscom  ! — what  with  the  rushing  of  the  engines  and 
the  deafening  tumult  on  every  side,  her  weak  nerves  were  com- 
pletely unstrung.  Pressing  the  little  invalid  tightly  to  her  bosom, 
she  called  aloud  in  terror  the  names  of  her  three  other  little  ones, 
unable  to  realize  that  they  were  standing  safely  beside  her ;  for 
every  time  she  turned  a  wild  glance  to  the  burning  building,  she 
fancied  that  some  one  of  them  was  perishing  in  the  fierce  flames. 
Thus  they  had  stood  for  a  few  moments,  her  children  crying  and 
clinging  to  their  mother,  the  servants  wringing  their  hands  in 
grief  and  dismay  ;  nor  had  tho  terrified  woman  thought  of  seeking 
shelter  from  tho  chill  wintry  wind,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake 
came  to  her  aid.  "  Come  over  to  our  house,  the  flames  will  not 
cross  the  street,"  said  the  former.  But  Mrs.  Liscom  scarcely 
understood  tho  weds,  and  ore  they  could  be  repeated,  another 
neighbor  stepped  forward  : 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Blako,  think  of  your  children!  Would 
you  take  a  violent  case  of  fever  into  your  midst?" 

"  0,"  said  Mrs.  Blake,  in  alarm,  "we  never  thought  of  that! 
Dear  little  Addie  has  the  scarlet  fever,  and  if  one  of  the  children 
should  take  it — come,  let  lis  go  -quickly  I"  And  taking  her  hus- 
band's arm,  the  friend  hurried  back  to  her  house,  locking  the  door 
hastily,  as  if  effectually  to  keep  out  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Her  darling's  name,  uttered  in  the  shrill  whisper  of  alarm, 
aroused  Mrs.  Liscom's  attention.  She  turned  and  saw  the  two 
who  had  for  years  been  ranked  among  their  best  friends,  flying 
from  her;  she  heard  another  acquaintance  say  to  an  officious 
neighbor,  "  You  were  right  in  warning  the  Blakes.  I  was  myself 
about  to  invite  the  family  to  our  house,  when  my  wife  fortunately 
reminded  me  of  the  risk." 

"I  cannot  think  where  they  will  go,"  said  Mr.  Hill.  "If  it 
were  not  for  the  sick  child,  they  would  be  welcome  in  any  house 
in  the  street." 

Mrs.  Liscom  heard  no  more,  for  that  instant  a  hand  was  laid 
with  gentle  forco  on  her  shoulder,  and  turning,  she  beheld  Mr. 
Goodwin,  who  was  well  known  to  her  by  sight.  Itcturning  with 
his  wife  from  a  concert,  he  had  only  waited  to  see  her  safe  in  her 
house  ere  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  destruction. 

"Allow  me  to  conduct  your  family  to  my  bouse,"  he  said,  in  a 
friendly  tone,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  child  from  her  feeble 
clasp.  Kind-hearted  Mr.  Hill  thought  proper  to  whisper  a  word 
of  caution,  as  '  the  child  hael  the  scarlet  fever.'  " 

"  The  more  reason  that  it  should  be  sheltered  from  the  night 
air,"  was  the  stern  reply  ;  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  giving  his  arm  to  tho 
trembling  woman,  anil  bidding  the  servants  follow  closely  with 
tho  three  children,  "led  the  way  to  his  house. 

Mi's.  Goodwin  having  heard  of  the  child's  illness,  took  it  care- 
fully from  her  husband  and  placed  it  on  a  couch  in  tho  nursery; 
and  while  the  half-frozen  children  anil  servants  gathered  around 
the  genial  fire,  she  placed  the  weak,  spiritless  mother  in  a  luxuri- 
ous arm-chair,  and  brought  her  a  composing  draught,  of  which 
she  was  in  groat  need. 

"All  are  safe  now,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Goodwin,  glancing  his 
eye  over  the  group.    "  No  one  of  the  family  is  mimng." 


"No,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Then,  my  dear  madam,  compose  yourself,  and  remember  you 
are  perfectly  safe  now,"  said  he,  addressing  his  pale  and  exhausted 
guest.  "  Is  there  anything  you  wish  particularly  saved  from  tho 
flames — any  papers  or  family  relics?" 

His  gentle  and  quiet  tone  and  manner  acted  like  a  charm  on  tho 
excited  nerves  of  Mrs.  Liscom,  and  she  replied  that  there  were 
some  papers  of  great  value  and  various  articles  she  would  liko 
saved  in  a  small  secretary  that  stood  between  the  windows  of  tho 
front  chamber. 

"  Which  floor?"  asked  Mr.  Goodwin. 

"  Tho  second." 

"  Then  they  can  probably  he  got  out,"  he  replied,  and  hastened 
once  mere  to  the  burning  building. 

Caliing  for  a  ladder  to  be  placed  against  the  wall,  ho  carefully 
wrapped  his  comforter  about  his  face  so  as  to  exclude  the  heat 
and  smoke  from  his  lungs,  then  sprang  up  tho  ladder  followed 
closely  by  one  of  the  firemen.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  retrace 
his  steps  instantly,  the  room  being  filled  with  smoke ;  but  Mr. 
Goodwin  succeeded  in  tying  a  ropo  around  the  secretary,  then, 
with  the  aid  of  those  below,  lowering  it  to  the  street.  He  sprang 
out  on  tho  ladder  but  just  in  time,  for  he  had  scarcely  reached  tho 
street  ore  flames  were  issuing  from  the  room  ho  had  left.  Finding 
that  nothing  else  could  be  saved  from  the  devouring  element,  he 
had  tho  secretary  carried  to  his  house,  and  in  a  short  time  pro- 
ceeded thither. 

He  found  that  his  thoughtful  wife  had  sent  for  the  physician  of 
the  Liscoms,  as  the  deemed  his  attendance  necessary  for  the  tick 
child  after  its  sudden  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  equally  as  for  the 
mother,  whose  feeble  system  seemed  completely  piostratcd.  The 
doctor  soon  arrived,  prescribed  the  usual  sedatives  for  Mrs.  Lis- 
com, advised  warm  baths  for  the  children  ere  they  were  placed 
comfortably  in  bed,  and  assured  the  friendly  hostess  that  thero 
were  no  evil  consequences  to  be  apprehended.  Tho  next  day 
verified  his  prediction;  Mrs.  Liscom  was  almost  as  well  as  ever, 
and  little  Addie's  recovery  was  so  rapid  that  no  fears  on  her  ac- 
count disturbed  the  serenity  of  cither  family. 

The  little  Goodwins  (who  miraculously,  as  some  thought,  es- 
caped the  sickness  to  which  the  quixotism  of  their  parents  exposed 
them)  were  delighted  with  their  new  associates;  und  Mr.  Liscom, 
on  his  return,  found  the  family  domiciled  with  the  despised  Yan- 
kee neighbors,  and  evidently  feeling  very  much  at  home.  His 
emotions  on  learning  from  his  wife  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered them  guests  of  that  house,  rather  than  of  any  in  which  they 
might  naturally  claim  refuge,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Ho  has- 
tened to  offer  his  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  amiable  couple, 
as  well  as  very  sincere  apologies  for  tho  churlish  reserve  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  towards  them,  but  he  was  pleasantly  assured 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  needed.  As  for  thanks, 
none  surely  were  due  for  a  trifling  service  which  neighbors  should 
always  be  ready  to  render  in  lime  of  calamity;  and  for  apologies, 
why,  every  one  had  a  right  to  choose  his  own  associates,  and  should 
not  he  censured  for  exercising  that  right. 

When  Mr.  Liscom  heard  from  some  of  tho  spectators  of  tho 
scene  the  risk  that  his  generous  neighbor  had  run  in  saving  the 
secretary,  his  admiration  and  gratitude  were  increased.  It  was, 
indeed,  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  have  some  of  the  papers  it 
contained  safe  in  his  possession.  Hence  he  placed  them  whero 
they  could  be  instantly  reached  in  case  of  danger;  hut  his  wife's 
total  want  of  self-possession  would  have  rendered  the  precaution 
unavailing,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Goodwin's  thoughtfulness  and 
courage.  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  Mrs.  Liscom's  estimation  wcro 
the  little  family  relics,  mementoes  of  her  deceased  kindred  and 
friends,  which  she  had  always  kept  for  security  in  the  secretary — 
itself  a  treasured  memento  of  her  father ;  and  she  never  could  look 
upon  it  without  tears  of  grateful  emotion. 

Tho  delicate  consideration  evidenced  in  every  act  and  word  of 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  increased  Mr.  Liscom's  appreciation  of 
their  disinterested  kindness;  and  with  noble  pride  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  obligation  he  was  under.  His  very 
particular  friends  carried  off  their  embarrassment  as  well  as  pos- 
sible on  their  first  meeting  with  him,  regretting  that  they  had  been 
prevented  by  natural  solicitation  for  their  own  families  from  offer- 
ing the  hospitality  which  otherwise  they  would  have  delighted  to 
bestow. 

"I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  the  precaution,"  Mr.  Liscom  was 
wont  to  reply.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  in  similar  circumstances,  I 
should  be  equally  careful  of  my  own ;  but  that  does  not  lessen  my 
admiration  for  the  generosity  evidenced  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  dis- 
carding all  selfish  considerations,  when  he  saw  the  helplessness  and 
desolation  of  my  wife  and  children." 

The  Goodwins  would  not  hear  of  their  guests  leaving  them 
until  little  Addio  was  perfectly  recovered,  lest  a  relapse  should 
follow  her  second  removal.  They  therefore  remained  another 
week  at  the  hospitable  mansion,  at-  the  end  of  which  time  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  move  into  the  adjoining  house 
— Mrs.  Blake  having  prevailed  on  her  husband,  on  account  of  tho 
fire  and  its  attending  circumstances,  which  would  render  her  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Liscom  less  familiar  than  formerly,  to  rcmovo 
into  another  dwelling  which  she  had  long  coveted. 

Thus,  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Liscom  and  her  amiablo  hostess, 
they  became  close  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word'.  Mr.  Liscom,  never  forgetting  tho  noble  and  generous 
conduct  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  for  bis  sake  learned  to  look  with  a  less 
prejudiced  eye  on  his  section  cf  the  country;  and  during  a  happy 
and  unchanging  friendship  of  many  years,  the  two  gentlemen  and 
their  mutual  friend,  Ellis,  enjoyed  many  a  joke  over  Mr.  Liscom's 
"unconquerable  antipathy  to  Yankees." 


Thorough  knowledge  only  enables  a  man  to  think  more  justly. 
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The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  article  is  an  ac- 
curate likeness  of  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many  years 
occupied  a  prominent  position  before  our  fellow-citizens 
—Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
1814,  a  younger  son  of  Winslow  Wright,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  intelligence  and  probity,  and  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant from  the  pilgrim  stock  of  the  old  colony.  Ho 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
attending  the  Latin  school  when  that  excellent  institu- 
tion was  in  charge  of  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  a  ripe  scholar 
and  rigid  disciplinarian.    He  afterwards  graduated  a 
medal  scholar  at  the  English  High  School,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  much  loved  and  honored  Solomon  P. 
Miles,  now  deceased.    But  though  Col.  Wright  may  bo 
indebted  to  his  early  training  for  habits  and  methods  ot 
study,  it  is  to  his  own  exertions  in  after  life  that  he  owes 
that  fund  of  information  which  has  enabled  him  to  win 
distinction  in  various  lines  of  thought  and  action — as  a 
journalist,  a  politician,  a  soldier  and  an  orator.    He  en- 
tered into  mercantile  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  while 
strengthening  and  developing  the  body  with  manual  toil, 
his  mind  received  sound  culture  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  mercantile  business.    His  business  experience 
and  observation  of  financial  matters  led  him  to  take  an 
interest  in  politics  at  the  time  when  the  sub-treasury 
doctrines  were  the  political  theme  of  the  day,  and  he 
soon  devoted  himself  to  the  democratic  party.    This  led 
to  a  dissolution  of  his  mercantile  connections  After 
contributing  largely  to  the  party  press,  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Bay  State  Democrat,  and  in  this 
position  gave  proof  of  distinguished  ability  as  a  writer. 
His  tone  was  marked  throughout  by  a  boldness  and  fear- 
lessness in  the  cause  he  supported — his  pen  bring  like 
Fitz  James's  weapon,  "  sword  and  shield."    He  neither 
asked  nor  gave  quarter,  but  carried  on  the  warfare  in 
the  most  dashing  and  effective  style.    As  a  political 
speaker,  he  was  even  more  effective  than  as  a  writer. 
Gifted  with  a  tine  voice,  bold,  ready,  fluent,  he  rose  to  a 
rapid  popularity  as  an  orator,  doing  whatever  he  under- 
took with  his  whole  soul — and  luml  work  has  ever  been 
the  lot  of  democrats  in  Massachusetts.    While  conduct- 
ing a  daily  press,  he  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  although  among  the  youngest  at  the 
board,  he  proved  himself  a  powerful  and  influential  de- 
bater, and  made  his  mark.    This  was  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Marcus  Morton.    During  the  administration 
of  Polk,  he  filled  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  navy  agent 
of  this  port  with  universal  acceptance.    When  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out,  and  a  call  was  made  on  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  administration  lor  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, Col.  Wright  was  among  the  very  first  to  offer  his  sen-ices 
for  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  delivering  public  speeches  vindi- 
cating the  course  of  the  government  against  the  charges  of  a  viru- 
lent opposition,  and  thus  neutralizing  the  treasonable  attempts 
that  were  made  to  prevent  volunteers  enlisting  for  the  service.  It 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  individual  services,  that  the  roll  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  was  filled.    He  left  Boston  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  returned  a-,  its  colonel,  after  nearly 
two  years  of  service  in  Mexico,  during  which  time  he  marched 
witn  this  body  of  men  the  entire  length  of  General  Taylor's  line, 
and  afterwards  the  length  of  Scott's,  to  the  city  of  Mexico — at 
different  times  acting  governor  of  Monterey,  governor  of  Perote, 
etc.    Devoted  to  his  military  duties,  he  accomplished  the  tasks 
assigned  him  successfully,  perfecting  his  command  so  thoroughly 
as  to  gain  them  high  compliments,  and  even  causing  them  to  rival 
the  infantry  of  the  regular  service.    Generals  Scott,  Taylor  and 
Worth  commended  the  soldierly  appearance  and  fine  discipline  of 
this  regiment  in  high 
terms ;   and   had  it 
been  called  into  bat- 
tle, the   stars  and 
stripes   would  have 

found  in  their  ranks  ^  E= 

as  powerful  and  ready 
defenders  as  any  that 
had  won  laurels  on 
the  fields  of  Mexico. 
Col.  Wright's  speech- 
es upon  national  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  ta- 
riff", the  sub-treasury, 
the  Texas  question, 
were  distinguished  by 
force  and  directness ; 
eminently  practical  in 
their  character,  they 
addressed  themselves 
powerfully  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  people, 
and  were  productive 
of  great  result*  in  the 
popular  vote.  His 
recent  defence  of  the 
volunteer  militia  be- 
fore the  legislative 
committee  of  this 
State  was  so  thorough 
and  effective,  as  to 
stay  the  band  of  de- 
struction raised 
against  it.  For  this 
service,  he  was  com- 
plimented by  the 
friends  of  the  military 
by  a  handsome  set  of 
silver  plate.  At  the 
present  time,  Col. 
Wright  is  conducting 
a  large  and  lucrative 
auction  and  commis- 
sion business  in  Bos- 
ton, in  Winter  Street. 
He  has  not,  however, 
abandoned  the  politi- 
cal field,  but  has  per- 
formed active  service 
as  a  member  of  the 
"  Liberal  Party,"  hav- 
ing recently  served 
with  satisfaction  as 
president  of  their  con- 
vention. Col.  Wright 
is  a  very  effective  pub- 
lic speaker.  He  is 
bold,  fluent  and  ani- 
mated .  ingenious  and 
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forcible  in  argument,  and  fertile  in  illustration.  Though  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  a  subject  at  length,  he  is  neither  discursive  nor 
tiresome,  but  fixes  the  attention  of  his  audience  from  his  first  pe- 
riod to  his  hist.  On  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Mexico,  he 
received  the  honor  of  a  public  presentation  of  a  splendid  sword  in 
Fancuil  Hall.  The  "Old  Cradle  of  Liberty  "  was  never  more 
densely  filled ;  for,  even  after  it  appeared  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  a  battalion  of  his  regiment  entered,  and  it  was  only  by 
marching  in  solid  column  that  they  could  obtain  places.  Colonel 
Wright,  on  this  occasion,  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour,  his  voice 
reaching  every  part  of  the  vast  hall,  and  his  eloquence  provoking 
repeated  bursts  of  applause — though  the  audience  was  a  mixed 
one,  and  must  have  contained  many  opponents  of  the  war  in  which 
he  had  enlisted.  Yet  he  swept  away  all  prejudices  by  the  torrent 
of  his  eloquence,  as  he  vindicated  the  course  of  his  country,  and 
appealed  to  those  feelings  of  patriotism  which  are  always  kindled 
by  the  voice  of  a  popular  orator. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  BOSTON. 

The  interest  justly  felt  both  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Public  Library  of  this  city,  has  induced  us  to  pre- 
sent a  front  view  of  the  building  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed.    The  drawing  was  made  for  us  bv  Mr. 
Champncy,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Kirby.    The  style  selected  is  the  Roman  Italian,  and 
the  material  will  be  brick,  with  freestone  facing.    It  will 
have  a  front  on  Boylston  Street  of  82  feet,  with  a  depth 
of  128  feet;  the  first  story  will  be  21  feet  in  height,  and 
the  second,  52  feet.    The  dimensions  of  the  library  room 
on  the  second  floor  will  be  40  by  85  feet.    The  lower 
story^  will  be  devoted  to  reading  and  conversation  rooms, 
the  janitor's  apartments,  etc.    A  separate  reading  room 
will  be  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  ladies.  All 
the  interior  details  of  the  plan  arc  tasteful  and  appropri- 
ate, and  designed  with  reference  to  the  futnrc  as  well  as 
the  present.    It  will  be  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.    No  better  location 
than  that  selected  could  have  been  obtained  within  the 
city;  and  the  building  when  completed,  will  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  was  performed  on 
the  17th  of  last  month,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators.    A  procession  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  mayor,  the  city  government,  a  deputation  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  the  building  committee, 
with  their  president,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and 
others  interested,  who  took  their  places  on  the  platform 
prepared  for  their  reception.    The  services  were  opened 
by  a  prayer  from  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  after  which  a  hymn 
by  the  Hon.  George  Lnnt  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  forty 
young  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  L.  H.  Southard,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  Chickering's  grand  pianos.  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  on  presenting  the  trowel  to  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  delivered  an  appropriate  and  truly  elo- 
quent address,  in  which  he  descanted  on  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  inauguration  of  a  free  public  library.    He  gracefully 
complimented  the  projectors  and  benefactors  of  this 
great  enterprise — Bigelow,  Bates,  Everett,  Lawrence  and 
others.    It  will  be  rememt>ercd,  Mr.  Winthrop  himself 
made  the  first  donation  of  books.    Hon.  John  P.  Bige- 
low, in  1850,  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  library  a  sum  of 
money  raised  by  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  purchasing 
him  a  silver  vase.    In  the  same  year,  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett made  a  presentation  of  valuable  books,  while  Mr. 
Bates's  munificent  donation  established  the  library  on  a 
sure  basis.    Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  others  liberally 
contributed  to  it,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  aided  by  dona- 
tions from  our  wealthy  men  as  it  advances  in  age.  Mavor 
Smith  replied  in  a  very  appropriate  speech,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  honorable  duty  assigned  him.    The  services  closed  with  the 
singing  of  Old  Hundred,  and  a  l>cncdiction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett. 
A  box  deposited  under  the  corner  stone,  contained  the  following 
articles: — 1.  A  erystallotypc  likeness  of  the  commissioners.  2. 
Crystallotypes  of  the  trustees  of  the  library,  his  honor  the  mayor, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  common  council.    3.  Silver  and  copper  coins  of 
1855.    4.  Franklin  and  city  medals.    5.  Four  medals  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  Massachusetts,  presented  by  Hon.  David  Scars. 
6.  City  documents  relating  to  the  library,  embracing  its  history 
from  its  first  conception  to  the  present  time;  municipal  register; 
organization  of  the  school  committee ;  Boston  directory ;  Cata- 
logue of  the  library.    7.  Order  of  exercises,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  laying  of  the  stone  ;  manuscripts  of  the  addresses  of  the  mayor 
and  President  Winthrop.    8.  A  massive  silver  plate,  bearing  the 
following  inscription,  engraved  by  E.  W.  Bouve :  "  The  corner- 
stone of  a  building  for 
the  Public  Library  ot 
the  city  of  Boston, 
laid  on  the  17th  day 
of  September,  A.  1)., 
1855,  it  being  the 
225th  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  Tri- 
motinrain   was  first 

=t--=--  -~^£-.  -    called  Boston,  in  pree- 

.  ~i       ence  of  the  city  eoun- 

._zJ=T~-  ■"  cil,  at  the  request  of 

-J-'T^ggEr5"1  7-^-~  lnc  commissioners  on 
the  erection  of  the 
bui'ding,  by  his  hon- 
or, Jerome  V.  C. 
Smith,  mayor ;  Com- 
missioners tor  the 
building — Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  president; 
Samuel  (}.  Ward, 
George  Ticknor,  Na- 
thaniel B.  ShurtlcflF, 
Charles  Wood  berry, 
Joseph  A.  Pond,  Ed- 
ward F.  Porter.  Trus- 
tees of  the  library — 
Edward  Everett, 
president ;  Geo.  Tick- 
nor, John  P.  Bigelow, 
Nathaniel  B.  Shnrt- 
leff,  Thos.  G.  Apple- 
ton,  Jas.  Story.  Li- 
brarian— Edward  Ca- 
pen.  Architect — C 
K.  Kirby."  The  li- 
brary has  been  in  o]>- 
cratiou  more  than  a 
year  in  the  rooms  now 
occupied  in  Mason 
Street,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a 
drawing,  its  inaugu- 
ration wot  attended 
by  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen.  On  that 
occasion,  Hon.  John 
P.  Bigelow  m  idr  a 
few  remarks,  in  which 
he  paid  a  deserved 
compliment  to  Dr. 
Shurtlcff  and  George 
Ticknor,  Esq.,  to 
whose  <  'on stau t  cares, 
with  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  public 
are  indebttd  lor  the 
progress  thus  far  at- 
tain' <\. 
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THE  DRAMA  IN  BOSTON. 
Whnt  would  the  old  Puritan  settlors  of  the  Bay  State  say  the 
iron-featured  founders  of  the  Trimount  city,  who  brought  from 
England  with  them  a  rooted  hatred  to  stage  plays  and  stage 
players  (in  which,  by  the  way,  they  were  justified,  if  they  judged 
by  the  graceless  plays  and  players  of  the  Bestoration),  could  they 
revisit  Now  England's  capital,  and  behold  its  four  dramatic  tem- 
ples nightly  crowded  !  The  "  Great  and  General  Court"  passed 
no  laws  against  the  drama  till  1750 ;  doubtless,  because  they  never 
dreamed  that  any  histrionic  corps  would  have  the  audacity  to 
show  their  faces  within  the  limits  of  the  realm  of  grace.  But  in 
the  year  referred  to,  certain  young  gentlemen,  the  ringleaders 
being  two  Englishmen,  performed  Otway's  ''Orphan"  at  the 
coffee-house  in  King  Street,  now  State  Street ;  and  this  drew  from 
the  legislature  a  stringent  "  Act  to  prevent  stage  plays  and  other 
theatrical  entertainments,"  which  remained  in  force  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  the  repeal  of  which  was  procured  with  greet 
difficulty.  At  the  time  of  the  repeal,  two  theatres  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  clandestine  performances  had  frequently  taken  place,  as 
every  one  hankers  after  forbidden  fruit. 


French  English. — On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit 
to  Piiris,  many  of  the  shop  keepers,  who  profess  to  speak  English, 
undertook  to  show  their  pleasure,  at  seeing  the  queen,  in  her  na- 
tive tongue.  But  the  greeting  was  couched  in  the  words  "  Will- 
come,"  "  Willieombe,"  "  Velkome,"  etc.  Punch  says  it  proved  a 
difficult  word  for  them  to  spell  rightly,  but  they  managed  to  do  it 
with  duo  significance  in  the  bun  accord  they  gave  to  Lord  Mayor 
Moon  ;  for,  ovor  his  hotel,  blazed  in  oil  lamps  the  letters  "  Veal- 
come  1" 

 •  — -  —  *  

Slander. — The  Xenia  (O.)  Torchlight  relates  the  sad  story  of 
a  most  respectable  widow  lady,  the  mother  of  an  interesting  fami- 
ly, whose  reputation  was  without  a  blemish,  but  who  actually  died 
of  a  nervous  disorder  produced  by  slanders  uttered  against  herself 
and  daughter.  What  punishment  would  be  too  severe  for  the 
authors  of  such  a  tragedy  f  A  slanderer  is  usually  a  coward  and 
stabs  anonymously,  and  if  a  man,  generally  selects  a  helpless  wo- 
man for  his  victim. 


Extraordinary. — The  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  awaiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  at  Waterloo,  amused  himself  by 
making  his  staff  solve  conundrums.  One  of  these  was  :  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  physician  and  a  magician  !  Ans. — 
Because  the  physician  is  a  cupper  and  the  magician  a  sorcerer. 


Besignation. — Major  Brinlcy,  of  that  splendid  corps,  the  In- 
dependent Cadets,  has  resigned  the  commission  he  held  so  worthi- 
ly and  acceptably. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Mr.  Bokcr,  author  of  "  Calaynos  "  and  the  "  Betrothed," 
has  written  a  tragedy  called  "Francesco,  di  Rimini." 

....  Singleton  Mercer,  who  shot  Heberton  on  the  Canada  ferry 
boat,  for  dishonoring  his  family,  died  lately  at  Noifolk. 

....  There  is  a  talk  of  digging  a  railroad  tunnel  under  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.    A  nice  route  for  nervous  people. 

....  On  the  10th  of  this  month,  Toronto  became  the  scat  ot 
government  for  Canada. 

 A  man  in  Orlando,  Maine,  is  father  of  twenty-one  children 

— quite  a  company  of  infantry. 

....  The  Ravel  troupe,  always  and  everywhere  popular,  have 
gone  back  to  France  with  plenty  of  money,  of  course. 

....  Rachel  plays  at  the  Howard,  in  this  city,  at  two  dollars  a 
ticket — choice  of  seats  at  auction. 

....  Gold  has  been  found  in  Maine.  At  Sharon  Bridge,  a 
nugget  worth  $552  has  actually  been  exhumed. 

....  Charles  Ingersoll,  killed  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road, would  have  inherited  $500,000  bad  he  lived. 

....  The  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the  first  French  re- 
public was  celebrated  in  New  York. 

....  Pickerel  fishing  at  Fresh  Pond  has  commenced.  They 
are  certainly  not  hard  to  take — if  properly  cooked. 

  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  received  a  prize  medal 

at  the  Paris  exposition  for  one  of  their  piano  fortes. 

....  Commander  Ingraham,  who  behaved  so  gallantly  in  the 
Kosta  affair,  has  received  a  captain's  commission. 

  W.  B.  Astor  has  given  the  Astor  Library  a  lot  of  ground 

which  will  enlarge  its  accommodations.    It  is  a  generous  donation. 

  Mr.  Thoman,  whilom  of  the  Boston  Museum,  has  opened 

the  Union  Theatre  at  San  Francisco.    Good  luck  to  him. 

It  is  said  that  a  number  of  Mormon  ladies  "  followed  the 
drum,"  when  the  United  States  troops  left  Utah. 

....  America  came  out  with  honor  at  tho  Paris  exhibition. 
Her  cute  inventions  carried  the  day. 

....  The  removal  of  the  Setninoles  to  the  west  has  been  com- 
menced.   Poor  Indians  !  they  must  "  push  on,  keep  moving." 

 After  playing  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  Rachel  goes  to 

Havana  to  electrify  the  dons  and  senoritas. 

....  Mr.  Bates,  of  London,  has  recently  announced  to  the 
mayor  of  Boston  another  donation  of  books  to  our  City  Library. 

  A  young  lady  committed  suicide,  lately,  because  her  lover 

kissed  her  on  the  cheek  instead  of  the  lips.    A  sad  warning! 


THE  SOUND  DUES. 
In  the  "good  old  times"  so  much  lauded  and  regretted  by 
ancient  fogies  (the  days  of  heading  and  hanging,  and  drawing  and 
quartering,  and  boiling  in  cauldrons  of  oil — the  gentle  amusements 
of  gentle  legislators),  certain  robber  nobles  established  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhino,  and  levied  black  mail  on  all  the  pass- 
ing merchant  barks,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  state  of 
their  feudal  castles. 

"They  lay  down  to  rest 

Witti  corslets  braced, 
Pillowed  on  bucklers  cold  and  hard; 

Carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drank  the  red  wine  through  helmets  barred." 

The  system  has  passed  away  with  much  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
olden  time ;  tho  nests  of  these  birds  of  prey  are  now  only  pictur- 
esque ruins,  blending  with  the  crags  of  Drachenfels  and  Stolzen- 
fels.  But  there  is  one  little  nook  of  Europe,  whose  sovereign  has 
inherited  the  business  of  the  old  Rhenish  freebooters.  The  king 
of  Denmark  has,  from  the  13th  century,  established  a  toll-gate  at 
Elsinore,  at  the  gateway  of  the  Baltic,  where  he  collects  a  heavy 
fee,  in  the  shape  of  sound  duties,  on  every  vessel  that  approaches 
his  eyrie.  Here,  like  a  highwayman  at  a  cross-road,  he  takes  his 
position,  and  bids  the  mariner  "  stand  and  deliver."  We  believe 
the  fee  demanded  is  ono  per  cent,  on  the  total  value  of  a  ship's 
cargo.  Every  commercial  nation  has  yielded  to  this  extortion — a 
manifest  infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  sca8.  Even  Great 
Britain,  when  she  knocked  the  fleet  of  Denmark  all  to  pieces, 

"  By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore," 

(a  very  rascally  and  unjustifiable  piece  of  business,  by  the  way), 
made  no  stipulation  for  the  abolition  of  the  sound  duty.  The 
United  States,  after  thumping  the  Algerincs  for  a  similar  preten- 
sion, acquiesced  in  a  reduced  toll  conceded  by  Denmark,  in  a 
treaty  about  to  expire. 

Uncle  Samuel  now  finds  that  he  has  paid  black  mail  long 
enough,  and  coolly  informs  his  friend,  the  Dane,  that  he  can't 
submit  to  it  any  longer.  Our  revered  uncle  has  no  particular 
fancy  for  such  a  tax  on  navigation,  and  no  particular  reverence 
for  toll-gatherers,  whom  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  has  described  as  per- 
sons, who,  becoming  disgusted  with  life,  "  shuts  theirsclves  up  in 
pikes,  and  rewenges  themselves  on  mankind  by  takin'  toll  of  their 
fellow-bein's."  Of  course  this  attitude  of  Uncle  Sam  has  caused 
great  commotion  in  Denmark.  For,  if  Uncle  Sam  wont  pay,  of 
course  John  Bull  and  Johnny  Crapeau  wont  pay,  unless  their 
Danish  friend  makes  it  an  object  for  them  to  assist  him  in  resisting 
Uncle  Sam,  and  forcing  him  to  submit  to  a  continuance  of  the  tax. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  rather  exciting  times  growing  out  of  this 
affair.  The  first  Yankee  skipper  who  refuses  to  back  his  topsails 
and  heave  to  out  of  respect  for  the  batteries  of  Kronbcrg  and  the 
royal  flag  of  Denmark,  will  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  If  Den- 
mark is  unsupported  by  her  neighbors,  of  course  she  must  yield 
with  the  best  grace  she  can  muster;  but  if  she  can  manage  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  France  and  England,  then  wo  may  look  to  sec 
a  renewal  of  those  times, 

"  When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  ships  along  the  deep  proudly  shone  : 
At  e:ich  gun  a  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold,  determined  hand. 
Ami  the  prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on." 

But  that  this  speck  of  war  may  disappear  from  our  horizon,  leav- 
ing it  bright  and  cloudless,  mu3t  be  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  his 
country  and  his  kind. 


The  Everett  House,  New  York. — This  splendid  hotel  is 
now  in  full  operation.  It  is  situated  upon  Union  Square,  and  is 
one  of  those  magnificent  structures  which  add  so  much  to  tho 
beauty  of  that  city.  Tho  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  such  that 
very  great  conveniences  aro  afforded  for  the  accommodation  of 
families.  It  contains  two  hundred  apartments,  all  elegantly  and 
some  luxuriously  furnished.  One  suite  of  these  apartments  is 
called  tho  "  Everett  Room,"  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  deco- 
rated with  the  Everett  arms,  in  compliment  to  the  scholar  and 
statesman  of  Massachusetts,  after  whom  the  house  is  named.  At 
this  hotel,  one  may  live  on  the  European  or  American  plan ;  that 
is,  at  the  table  d'hote,  or  such  dishes  as  are  preferred  may  bo  order- 
ed and  paid  for  separately. 


New  York  Emigrant  Runners. — In  consequence  of  the  new 
arrangements  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  New  York 
city,  the  business  of  the  emigrant  runners,  like  Othello's  occupa- 
tion, is  "  gone."  They  tried  meetings,  showed  fight,  but  it  would 
not  do.  They  have  now  prudently  turned  their  attention  to  ped- 
dling fruit  and  vegetables,  driving  hacks,  etc.,  while  some  thirty 
of  them  emigrated  to  California  in  a  solid  chunk. 


Bali.ou'8  Douar  Mommy. — We  would  recommend  to  our  readers  this  re- 
markably cheap  and  popular  magazine.  Long  editorial  experience,  a  ready 
pen,  good  taste,  and  ample  means,  all  combine  to  enable  Mr.  Itallou  to  pro- 
duce a  most  admirable  serial.  '•  LIow  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter," 
Says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  can  be  furnished  monthly  through  the  year  for 
one  dollar,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle."  But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  iiallou's  exten- 
sive publishing  house  affords  facilities  which  are  probably  unrivalled  in  the 
country,  and  certainly  the  great  circulation  and  popularity  which  the  11  Dollar 
Monthly  Magazine"  has  realized, are  only  in  accordance  with  ita  unquestioned 
excellence. —  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


Bryan  &  Wilcox's  Wriiixg  Fluid. — Having  used  this 
fluid  in  our  office  during  the  past  year,  we  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  euse  of  llowing  and  beauty  of  color,  as  the  best  we 
have  seen. 

Severe. — Professor  Agassiz  says  that  the  difference  between  a 
tree  and  an  elephant  is  that  the  tree  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  the 
elephant  when  the  menagerie  closes. 


THE  GAME  OF  BRAG. 
The  game  of  brag  is  part  of  the  game  of  war.  Army  bulletins 
are  the  least  reliable  of  all  documents;  and  to  "lie  like  a  bulletin  " 
is  a  popular  proverb.  Every  nation  has  practised  it  in  turn,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  war,  that  it  renders  a  departure  from  truth 
almost  necessary.  Napoleon  the  First  was  accused  by  the  English 
of  dealing  very  extensively  in  this  sort  of  "  Mung  news ;"  and  it 
is  so  very  easy  to  win  a  battle  upon  paper,  that  the  temptation 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  great.  People  at  war  are  constantly 
clamoring  for  victories,  and  their  rulers  generally  contrive  to  give 
them  their  money's  worth  on  paper.  Napoleon  the  Third  has 
been  charged  with  cooking  up  the  despatches  from  the  Crimea ; 
and  his  cookery  is  very  much  like  that  of  his  countrymen  who 
cater  for  the  epicures — the  material  is  so  disguised  you  cannot  tell 
what  you  are  devouring.  The  safest  way  is  to  take  the  accounts 
of  both  sides  and  strike  a  balance  Now  the  British  did  not  en- 
tirely ruin  Sveaborg  when  they  bombarded  it,  as  they  as.'  erted  ; 
and  they  did  something  more  than  burn  a  wood  pile,  which  is 
about  all  the  damage  the  Russians  admitted.  Punch  very  happily 
hits  off  the  Russian  versions  in  the  following  squib : 

A  supplement  to  the  "  Invulnerable  Russe,"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing despatches^  from  the  commander  of  Sveaborg.  They  aro 
dated  29th  of  July,  (otherwise  August  10). 

"The  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  150  ships  of  the  line,  120 
mortar-boats,  and  230  gun-boats,  anchored  at  9  and  11  A.  M.,  and 
opened  fire.  They  tired  from  500  to  520  shots  a  minute,  but  with 
no  effect. 

"  2-40  after  midnight. — The  fire  of  the  enemy  has  become  so 
heavy  that  three  mortar-boats  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  tho 
recoil,  the  crews  of  which  have  been  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the 
ships  of  the  line.    The  enemy  has  already  lost  10,000  shells. 

"  5-55  A.  M. — A  shell  has  fallen  upon  a  spirit  shop,  and  the 
conflagration  of  twenty  hogsheads  of  raki  is  the  consequence. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  our  bravo  soldiery,  who 
burn  for  the  hour  of  vengeance. 

"  8-15  A.  M. — A  rocket  has  just  entered  a  chemist's,  and  an  ex- 
plosion followed.  The  chemist's  unfortunately  joining  an  oil  and 
pickle  shop,  the  llames  have  spread.  The  conduct  of  our  troops 
is  excellent. 

"  10-25  A.  M. — A  shell  has  burst  in  a  barrel  of  tar,  in  close 
proximity  to  a  powder  magazine.  The  impending  destruction 
was  stayed  by  the  heroic  Bombadier  Wagbisownchinoff,  who  flung 
himself  into  the  burning  mass,  and,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  and 
with  incredible  coolness,  extinguished  it.  His  ashes  have  been 
preserved,  and,  duly  enshrined  in  an  urn  of  plutina,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew. 

"  12-30  P.  M. — The  enemy  has  brought  up  all  his  boats,  but 
thanks  be  to  St.  Nicholas,  has  done  nothing  of  consequence. 

"  1  P.  M. — A  lucifer  match  manufactory  caught  tire,  but  the 
flames  have  been  extinguished  by  a  milkmaid  (name  not  given). 

"  2  P.  M. — The  enemy  have  withdrawn  all  their  ships,  moi  tar- 
boats,  and  gun-boats  that  have  escaped. 

"  All  our  batteries  are  consolidated  in  their  foundations  by  the 
thunder  of  the  enemy. 

"  Casualties. — One  Cossack  missing." 


Splendid  Present. — Messrs.  Ponson,  Phillipe  &  Vibcrt,  silk 
manufacturers  of  Lyons,  France,  have  recently  presented  to  the 
city  of  New  York  a  portrait  of  our  beloved  Washington,  woven 
in  silk,  and  framed  gorgeously,  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Its  manufacture  occupied  several  artists  two  entire  years. 
The  authority  for  the  likeness  is  Stuart's  head. 


Released. — G.  G.  Foster,  a  brilliant  writer,  the  author  of  seve- 
ral popular  works,  recently  confined  in  the  Moyamcnsing  Prison, 
Pa.,  on  a  charge  ot  forgery,  has  been  liberated,  no  ono  appearing 
against  him.  He  probably  owes  his  freedom  to  the  Baroness  de 
Marguerites,  who  was  faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortunes,  and  who 
married  him  in  prison. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. — This  brilliant  man  delivered  one 
of  his  characteristic  addresses  before  the  Woman's  Rights  Con- 
vention, in  this  city.  It  was  an  eloquent  production,  but  its  spirit 
militated  somewhat  against  the  doctrines  of  tho  ladies.  It  gave 
great  satisfaction,  however. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Sidney  T.  Bates  to  Miss  Mary  Arker- 
son,  boih  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  John  H.  Brazer  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Russell;  Mr. 
Alvan  I'easc,  of  Mobile,  to  Miss  Catharine  0.  Chase,  of  Fall  River;  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirk.  Mr.  David  T.  Thompson,  of  Foxboro',  to  Miss  Josephine  C.  Washburn, 
of  Kingston;  by  Rev.  Mr.  t'ettee,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Sparrow  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Bailey;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Barrett,  Mr.  D.  F.  Caverly  to  Miss  Mary  Jaue  Deau;  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Henry  Moran  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Roy;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alger, 
Mr.  R.  Montgomery  Field  to  Miss  Louisa  Hastings  Fenno. — At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Warren  V.  Tuxbury,  of  Amesbury,  to  Miss  Huldah  J.  Rob- 
erts; by  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Creamer  to  Miss  Martha  \V. 
Chase. — At  South  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  J.  Lovett  Whipple,  Esq..  of 
Salem,  to  Miss  Emma  N.  Dodge. — At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Jacob  T.  l'aine  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Roads;  Mr.  Nicholas  Tucker,  Jr.  to  Miss  Ellen  O.  Montcreaf  — At 
Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Dennison  S.  Kimball  to  Miss  Eunice  W. 
Kendall — At  Newburyport,  by  liev.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Georgetown,  Mr.  William 
F.  Chase  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C  Greeuleaf— At  Taunton,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brigham, 
Mr.  S.  Chester  Codding  to  Mrs.  Mary  \V.  Lawrence,  both  of  Mansfield. — At 
Worcester,  by  Kev  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  George  H.  Clarke  to  Miss  Lucia  M.  Barnard. 
—At  Nashua,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Henry  Mears,  of  Dorchester, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Gray,  of  Boston  —At  New  York,  Capt.  John  H.  Luscouib,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Lovett.  of  Beverly,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrt,  Elizabeth  Wood,  77;  Mr.  Peter  Daniels,  46;  Mrg.  Ann, 
wife  of  late  Dea.  Joseph  W  oodcock,  91;  Mr.  Phoebe  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Judge;  Mr.  James  Gardner  Moulton,  formerly  of  Uiddeford  Me.,  8*3. —  At 
Jtoxbury,  Mr.  Ambiose  lllaney,  formerly  of  Boston,  76.— At  Charlestown,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Horn,  43. — At  Quincy.  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  T..  wife  of  Mr.  ThuddeUJ 
Churchill,  2U  — At  Swampscot.  Mrs.  Mary  Lamphhr,  42  — AtSaleui.  Mr  John 
Allen,  78:  Mrs.  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Mr  Dcvereux  Dennis,  35 ;  Mr.  Stephen 
Stone,  GO. — At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  ('buries  A  Currier.  27; 
Widow  Mary  Osgood,  77 ;  Mr  John  A.  Smith,  75.— At  Taunton.  Mr  Joseph 
Callender,  of  Koxbury,  65.— At  Amherst,  Mrs  .Surah  Augusta,  wife  of  Mr.  K. 
L.  I'euniman,  of  Dedham.—  At  Andover,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Into 
Pea.  1'hineas  Aiken,  of  liedtbrd,  N.  II.,  89. — At  Middleboro',  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  73.— At  Koehester,  Mrs.  Catherine  W.,  relict  of  Dea.  Nathaniel  Brlggt. 
80.— At  New  liedlord,  Miss  Elizabeth  It.  Grinnutl,  22;  Miss  Elizabeth  Allen, 
18. — At  Spiingtield,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G..  vift  of  Mr.  Dennis  Hubbard,  29  — At 
Princeton,  Mr.  WilUrd  Darker.  63,  and  his  wile.  63;  both  were  sick  at  tho 
same  tiiuu;  both  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  both  were  buried  in 
the  same  ttruve — At  Shelburne,  Dea.  William  Doug,  100  the  oldest  person  in 
Franklin  county.- At  Stonlngton,  Couu.,  Hon.  benjamin  Pouieroy,  69 — At 
Hutlaud,  N.  Y  ,  Daniel  Anus,  Esq..  a  native  of  Iiopkinton,  Mass.,  83. —  At 
Union  Town.  Kantian  T.,  Mr.  Newell  Adams,  formerly  of  Uoston,  49. 
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EDIT0&1  A h  M  KL  AKGIi 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  there  is  work  for  five  times  tlie  num- 
ber of  demists  in  this  country  that  there  is  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that,  while  had  teeth  is  the  exception  there,  it  i3  the  rule  here. 
We  also  take  more  pains  with  our  teeth  by  washing  than  do  the 
natives  of  Ireland,  and  yet  the  Irish  have  far  better  teeth.  Aeetic 
acid  is  thought  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  early  decay  of  teeth 

among  us.  It  is  estimated  that  the  great  female  college  at 

Worcester  will  be  completed  and  commence  operations  in  the 

autumn  of  1S5G.  A  gentleman,  resident  in  Calcutta,  in  a  late 

letter,  thus  describes  the  condition  of  field  sports  in  that  quarter : 
'•  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sporting  the  last  month,  with  a 
great  slaughter  of  tigers.  A  party  from  the  Dacca,  of  live,  have 
shot,  in  one  week,  twenty-five  tigers,  five  rhinoceroses,  twenty 

wild  pig«,  and  a  boa-constrictor  eighteen  feet  long!"  Tiie 

Newfoundland  papers  state  that  the  Merlin  rock  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  John's  harbor  has  been  successfully  and  triumphantly  remov- 
ed. A  new  method  of  raising  the  wind  has  been  invented  by 

an  enterprising  rascal  in  Buffalo.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  cars 
from  New  York,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  the  Erie  Street  bridge, 
and  demands  a  toll  of  0:10  shilling  from  every  stranger  who  passes 
over  it  on  the  way  from  the  depot  to  the  lake  boat.  The  unsus- 
pecting stranger  pays  the  toll,  and  does  not  discover  the  imposi- 
tion until  he  arrives  at  the  boat.  Rattlesnakes  seem  to  abound 

in  southern  Oregon.  Three  men  recently  went  to  the  mountains, 
where  dens  of  these  snakes  were  known  to  exist  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  a  short  time  killed  seven  hundred  of  them.  A  physi- 
cian of  this  vicinity  telegraphs  indirectly  to  physicians  at  Norfolk  : 
"  Let  the  streets,  avenues  and  yards  of  the  ciiy  be  freely  spread 
with  salt,  and  the  yellow  fever  will,  in  my  opinion,  abate  in  a 
short  time."  Any  idea  which  has  sense  in  it  will  probably  be  at- 
tended to.  Samuel  Dukes, postmaster  at  Colfax,  Indiana,  has 

been  arrested  for  robbing  the  mail,  and  was  admitted  to  bail  in 
8:3000.  Several  children  have  been  poisoned  recently,  in  Ver- 
non, Vt.,  by  eating  the  seeds  of  the  "spotted  cow-bcrrie,  or  mus- 
quash, which  closely  resembles  caraway.  They  were  found  a  short 
time  after  they  had  partaken  uf  it  in  a  state  of  stupor,  but,  by  the 
application  of  sinapisms,  and  a  resort  to  emetics,  they  were  finally 
restored  to  consciou-ncss.  Dr.  J.  II.  M.  pate,  of  Northamp- 
ton, has  been  appointed  surgeon  in  the  Hussian  army.  The  com- 
pensation is  SI 000  per  year  salary,  with  rations,  all  expenses 

paid,  and  S500  outfit.  The  official  statistics  of  the  number  of 

emigrant  passengers  arriving  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year, 
show  a  great  falling  off  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  number 
arrived  this  year,  during  the  first  six  months,  was  10(3,515;  last 

year,  same  time,  199,299.  The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Khode 

Island  Horticultural  Society  was  very  creditable.  A  number 

of  young  American  physicians  in  the  Russian  army  at  the  Crimea 
find  themselves  unexpectedly  bound  to  keep  their  places  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  They  can  get  no  discharge,  lest  they  communi- 
cate information  injurious  to  the  cause  of  their  employer.  It 

is  said  that  Mr.  Meagher,  recently  admitted  to  practice  in  the  New- 
York  courts,  has  been  retained  for  the  defence  of  the  alleged  mur- 
derers of  Poole.  Professor  Vcrgnis,  of  New  York,  is  said  to 

have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  galvanic  Quid  to  extract  me- 
tals from  the  human  system.  He  extracted  silver  from  his  own 
svstein  by  the  galvanic  pile,  in  1852,  he  having  then  seriously  in- 
jured his  hands  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  President 

has  lately  restored  Commodore  Charles  Stewart  to  command  of 

the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  A  court  martial  has  convicted 

a  lieutenant  of  militia  in  Puerto  Principe,  named  Zayas,  of  hav- 
ing constructed  cartridges  and  moulded  ritle  balls  for  the  filibus- 
ters. General  Concha  has  sentenced  him  to  eight  years'  imprison- 
ment. The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  will  not  be  above 

the  average.  During  the  past  summer,  the  wool-growers  of 

Piermont  and  Haverhill,  N.  II.,  have  lost  between  three  and  four 
hundred  sheep.  The  lover  of  mutton  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
wolf,  then  a  dog,  but  now  it  is  believed  that  a  jaguar  has  done  the 

mischief.  Mrs.  Hayne  (Julia  Dean),  it  is  said,  has  fixed  upon 

Chicago  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  A  paper  of  that  city 
says  that  she  will  be  attached  to  Mr.  Rice's  theatre. 

 ►  ^* 

GUNPOWDER. 

The  Russian  war  is  at  length  felt  in  the  demand  for  gunpowder 
and  the  raw  materials  of  which  it  is  manufactured.  Gunpowder 
has  largely  advanced  recently,  and  is  still  rising.  Many  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  are  about  being  closed,  being  unable  to 
procure  saltpetre,  not  a  sack  of  which  is  now  for  sale  in  the  com- 
mercial ports.  It  has  advanced  in  price  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  last  sixty  days,  and  agents  from  Europe  in  New  York 
and  Boston  have  bought  all  that  will  arrive  this  year  from  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  said  that  there  is  but  one  powder-making  firm  in  the 
United  States  that  has  stock  to  run  more  than  sixty  days  longer. 
So  the  allies  will  have  to  look  out  lor  "  villanous  saltpetre." 


Lo!  the  POOB  IlTDIJUr. — The  other  day,  a  young  Indian  chief- 
tain, clad  in  complete  native  American  costume — leggings,  toma- 
hawk, wampum  belt,  decr.-kiu  moccasins,  eagle's  plume  and  all,  

n  very  handsome  young  fellow,  by  the  way,  made  his  appearance 
in  our  office — not  to  scalp  the  editor  or  scarify  the  clerks,  but  to 
buy  a  lot  of  Pictorials  and  Flags  for  the  winter  reading  of  his 
tribe.    Augh  !  waugh  1    It  is  good,  brother. 


No  Stauvatiox. — The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 
present  year  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
of  bushels  !  This  will  make  several  loaves  of  bread,  and  will, 
with  corn,  potatoes,  apples  and  beef,  enable  all  of  us  to  get  a 
tolerable  living,  if  the  speculators  in  food  will  let  us. 


iymisitc  (Patijcrinijs. 


At  a  late  term  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Litchfield  county,  Ct., 
twenty  six  persons  were  divorced. 

California  will  soon  have  a  railroad  in  operation.  The  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Railroad  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  National  Exchange  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  been  declared  a  bankrupt  concern. 

Win.  B.  Astor,  of  New  York,  has  given  a  lot  of  land  on  which 
to  erect  a  large  addition  to  the  Astor  library  building. 

The  people  of  Holmes  Hole  have  subscribed  $10,000  to  ex- 
tend the  telegraphic  cable  acioss  the  Vineyard  Sound. 

The  Baltimore  Republican  estimates  the  funded  debt  of  that 
city  at  Si 5,222,000.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  water  into)  the 
city  from  Gunpowder  River,  at  an  expense  of  over  84,000,000. 

Nebraska  Territory  already  contains  taxable  property  to  the 
amount  of  Si3l9,t<lti,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  assessors. 
Oft  tins  aggregate,  110  less  than  8311,11(3  is  in  Douglass  county. 

The  pearl  fishery  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully  on  the 
coast  01  California  within  the  past  live  years,  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Gazette  says  that  "a  very  great  amount  of  pearls  have  been 
ibund." 

A  petition  is  in  circulation  for  a  new  park  in  the  eighth  ward, 
New  fork.  It  is  proposed  to  have  it  hounded  by  Fifth  and 
Sixth  avenues,  and  by  13th  and  14th  streets.  The  movement 
bids  fair  to  succeed. 

Missouri  iias  enormous  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  this  season. 
Much  of  the  wheat  laud,  il  is  said,  averages  forty  bushels  to  the 
at  re,  and  more  corn  will  be  rained  111  the  State  tins  year  than  lor 
any  live  years  before. 

It  is  remarkable,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  that  all  diseases  arising 
from  drinking  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  10  become 
hereditary,  tveii  lo  the  llind  generation,  and  gradually  to  in- 
crease, it  the  course  be  continued,  till  (he  family  Laconics  extinct. 

A  conductor  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad,  New  York,  has 
beeu  arrested  on  charge  of  defrauding  the  company  of  sixty  six 
cents  !  Might  it  not  have  been  a  sater  operation  to  have  taken 
§200,000,  as  matters  go  nowadays  ! 

The  Yarmouth  Register  states  that  the  safety  of  Yarmouth 
from  tire  has  of  late  depended  entirely  upon  the  ctibrts  of  the 
Volunteer  hie  companies  evoked  lor  tne  occasion.  These  com- 
panies are  composed  chiefly  of  ladies,  and  have  proved  their  clli- 
cieucy  upon  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Elijah  Denny  is  the  oldest  man  in  Kentucky.  He  lives 
in  Pulaski  county,  and  is  lid  years  of  age.  lie  served  several 
years  in  the  American  revolutionary  army  under  Marion,  bump- 
ier and  Horray,  and  bears  the  sears  of  wounds  which  he  then  re- 
ceived,   lie  ban  four  sons  and  hve  daughters  living. 

Mr.  Raggers  Baglcy  has  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Minnesota  Territory,  which  he  intends  settling 

upon  and  improving.  Mr.  Baglcy  is  OM  hundred  and  seven  yiais 
uid,  and  is  stnl  an  active  and  iuelusirious  pioneer,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health. 

It  is  said  that  Kate  Hayes  lias  cleared  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Australia  and  in  the  East  Indies  by  giving 
concerts.  She  expects  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  of  Austiaiia  oil  her  return  liom  India,  and  then  she 
will  return  to  England  and  retire  to  private  life. 

An  order  from  the  post-ottice  department  requires  route  agents 
to  put  an  end  to  the  indiscriminate  reception  of  letters  in  llicir 
ears,  "  by  closing  the  openings  in  their  respective  cars  through 
winch  letters  are  deposited,  and  by  receiving  ami  mailing  such 
only  as  cannot  be  conveniently  mailed  at  tne  post  oliice." 

Mrs.  Mary  Lewcy  has  been  Ibund  not  guilty  of  poisoning  Mrs. 
Abigail  Allen,  of  Biooniiieid,  Vt.,  though  Dr.  A.  A.  Mayes,  of 
Bosion,  found  Parson's  vermin  exterminator  111  the  stomach  of 
ihe  deceased,  aud  pioof  was  direct  and  positive,  by  one  witness, 
tint!  tins  poison  was  administered  to  the  deceased  by  the  prisoner. 

Among  the  boats  on  the  Erie  Canal,  says  the  Toronto  Colonist, 
is  one  under  the  charge  ol  Mis.  Captain  Cathaiine  l'eck.  She 
has  twice  been  before  ihe  Albany  courts,  ouco  lor  beating  an  im- 
pudent "  deck-hand,"  and  again  lor  trying  to  piicu  a  former 
owner  of  the  boat  11110  the  canal,  because  he  demanded  his  pay 
of  her. 

Air.  Henry  Opp,  of  West  Uclrillc,  Mo.,  claims  to  have  discov- 
ered the  perpetual  motion,  and  lo  nave  constructed  a  machine 
upon  its  principle.  Perpetual  motion  is  discovered  about  once 
in  every  iwo  mouths,  according  10  the  newspapers;  but  we  in- 
cline to  the  notion  mat,  during  the  coarse  ot  tune,  we  shall  not 
be  favored  w  ith  such  a  discovery. 

A  romantic  story  comes  from  Calcutta.  It  is  reported  and 
believed  that  an  ouicer  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at 
Uabul,  thirteen  years  ago,  has  suddenly  '"  tunica  up  "  alive.  He 
has  been  a  prisoner  111  ivokau.  His  name  had  long  been  remov- 
ed from  the  army  list,  anil  his  wile  had  married  again,  and  has  a 
family  by  her  second  husband. 

An  amateur  Sportsman,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  three  com- 
panions, lately  returned  Horn  the  regiou  ot  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains, i'hey  have  been  absent  about  six  weeks,  and  in  the  tune 
have  shot  thirty-six  deer  and  a  moose.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  shot  fourteen  ol  the  deer  and  the  moose,  me  latter  weighing 
eight  hundred  pounds. 

The  quantity  aud  value  of  cotton  delivered  at  New  Orleans  for 
twelve  years  was  as  follows: — Number  of  bales,  13,692,934;  ral- 
ue,  849^,034,273  ;  average  value,  $37  12  1-2.  This  vast  quantity 
of  cotton  has,  at  the  low  rate  ot  treight,  paid  $54,7tiS,OUO  for 
transportation,  ana  much  of  it  two  fkeiyillS— KWO  to  the  north,  and 
t.ience  to  Europe, 

Commander  Downing,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died  at 
Bristol,  Pa.,  lately.  .  Commander  Downing  was  recently  depriv- 
ed of  his  command  by  a  court- martial,  owing  to  Ins  conduct  in 
South  Auieiiea,  in  relation  to  ihe  reception  of  Commodore  Coe 
on  board  a  L.  S.  ship,  alter  Coe  had  betrayed  the  cause  111  which 
he  was  engaged. 

The  increase  of  Catholic  priests  in  England,  is  at  the  rate  of 
25  a  year,  while  those  of  the  Church  of  England  increase  at  the 
rate  of  about  300  a  year.  The  number  ot  Chapels  lor  Roman 
Catholic  worship  has  risen  since  1*51,  from  5i>0  to  oast,  and  of 
clergy,  from  S^li  to  925.  The  number  of  female  religious  houses 
has  somewhat  increased,  hut  not  those  of  the  male. 

In  the  East  Indies  children  are  rarely  washed  in  water;  but 
they  are  oiled  every  elay.  A  child's  head  can  be  kept  much 
cleaner  if  oiled  than  without  it,  and  many  young  persons  with 
hectic  cheeks  would  probably  never  know  ihe  last  days  of  con- 
sumption, if  their  parents  would  insist  on  having  the  chest,  buck 
and  limbs  anointed  with  sweet  oil  two  or  three  times  a  weik. 
The  Hebrew  physicians  seem  to  have  considered  oil  as  more  effi- 
cacious than  any  other  remedy. 


.foreign  Sterns. 


Twelve  autograph  sermons  of  Luther  have  recently"  been  dis- 
covered at  Raksan,  in  Hungary. 

There  is  a  rumor  in  print,  that  Miss  Cushman  intends  taking 
the  Havmarkct,  London,  for  a  winter  season. 

A.  Dumas  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  government  to  col- 
lect all  the  popular  ballad  poetry  of  the  south  of  France. 

There  is  a  grape  vine  in  Paris,  which  was  planted  by  Racine  in 
1 C99,  which  is  consequently  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
and  this  year  bears  a  splendid  quality  of  grape. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  with,  it  is  sup- 
posed, firmans  authorizing  the  foundation  of  several  religious  es- 
tablishments, and  even  a  synagogue  for  the  Jews. 

The  Right  lion.  T.  B.  Maeaulay,  president  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  Edinburg,  has  presented  an  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  books  to  the  library  of  that  establishment. 

The  Russian  General  Bodisco  has  been  restored  to  his  native 
country  by  the  French  emperor.  Before  leaving,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Courricr  de  1'  Eure,  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  generous  kindness  of  the  French  people. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  journals  does  not  think 
much  of  the  services  of  the  allies  of  the  French  aud  English  in 
the  Crimea  ;  he  says  that  '"  the  Sardinians  are  doing  nothing,  aud 
the  Turks  are  helping  them."    This  is  probably  ne>ir  the  truth. 

Andrew  Crosse,  a  well  known  chemist  and  electrician,  died 
lately,  in  England.  He  was  possessed  of  wealth,  but  was  ardent 
and  laborious  in  his  scientific  pursuits.  His  development  of  ani- 
mal life  in  a  caustic  solution  of  potash  ami  Hint,  by  galvanism, 
created  much  exeitemcLt  a  few  years  since. 

Among  the  latest  novelties  in  Paris  is  the  Alma  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. It  has  rounded  corners  enriched  by  elegant  embroider- 
ed designs,  ami  trimmed  with  shells  of  line  Valenciennes  lace, 
placed  Hat.  The  embroidery  nearly  covers  the  cambric,  and  is  a 
succession  of  small  spots,  with  here  and  there  a  lance,  fire-arms, 
helmets  and  ttags  ;  and  at  each  corner  is  a  man  on  horseback,  iu 
full  armor. 


Sanbs  of  (Dolt).. 


....  Indiscriminate  pursuit  of  perfect  infallibility  leads  to 
mediocrity. — Fuseli. 

  Society  repudiates  incomplete  talents,  03  nature  removes 

feeble  or  misshapen  creatures. — Lialzac. 

....  He  that  dies  a  martyr,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  knave, 
but  by  no  means  that  be  was  not  a  fool. — Cotton. 

....  The  lessons  of  disappointment,  humiliation  and  blunder, 
impress  more  than  those  of  a  thousand  masters. — Fuseli. 

....  We  never  love  heartily  hut  once,  and  that  is  the  first 
time  we  love.  Succeeding  inclinations  are  less  involuntary. — 
La  liruyirc.  ' 

....  Envy  f  eds  upon  the  living — after  death  it  ceases:  then, 
every  man's  wed  earned  honors  defend  him  against  calumny. — 
Ovid. 

....  A  copious  measure  of  evil  is  sometimes  assigned  to  ordin- 
ary and  contracted  minds  ;  whilst  greater  faculties  as  frequently 
evaporate  in  indolence  and  languor. — JiaUac. 

....  If  thou  desirest  ease,  in  the  first  place  take  care  of  the  ease 
of  thy  mind,  for  that  will  make  all  other  sufferings  easy  ;  but  noth- 
ing can  support  a  man  whose  mind  is  w  ounded. — Fuller. 

....  The  little  mind  who  loves  itself  will  write  and  think  with 
the  vulgar;  but  the  great  mind  will  be  bravely  eccentric,  and 
scorn  the  beaten  road,  from  universal  benevolence. — Goldsmith. 

....  I  have  lived  to  know  the  great  secret  of  human  happiness 
is  this — never  sull'er  your  energies  to  stagnate.  The  old  adage  of 
"  too  many  irons  in  the  lire,"  conveys  an  abominable  lie.  You 
cannot  have  too  many ;  poker,  tongs,  and  all — keep  them  all 
going. — Or.  E.  O.  Ciarke. 

....  A  guilty  conscience  is  like  a  whirlpool,  drawing  in  all  to 
itself,  which  otherwise  would  pass  by.  *  *  *  Be  fearful  only  of 
thyself;  and  stand  in  awe  of  none  more  than  thine  own  con- 
science. There  is  a  Cato  in  every  man  ;  a  severe  censor  of  his 
manners.  And  he  that  reverences  this  judge,  will  seldom  do 
anything  ho  need  repent  of. — Fuller. 


Joker's  Uubgct. 


The  attempt  to  make  omelets  out  of  "  egg "  coal  has  been 

abandoned. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  for  a  fool,"  said  an  Irishman,  to  his  wife. 
"Then  yo'u'll  be  alter  speaking?"  was  the  cutting  reply. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  printer  who  is  so  enthusiastic  in 
his  business,  that  he  never  sits  down  to  dinner  without  insisting 
on  seeing  a  proof  ty*  the  pudding. 

A  bachelor  advertised  for  a  "  helpmate  ;  one  who  would  provo 
a  companion  for  his  heart,  his  hand  and  his  lot."  A  fair  ono  re- 
plying, asked  very  earnestly,  "how  big  is  your  lot?" 

In  the  present  day  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  "  kissing  goes 
bv  favor,"  as  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  every  person  may 
take  a  buss  (omnibus)  for  sixpence. 

"  Pap,  has  Mr.  Jones's  eyes  got  feet  ?"  "  Why,  my  boy  ?" 
"  Because  1  heard  mother  say  to  Mr.  Doolittlc  that  at  a  party  tho 
other  evening,  Air.  Jones's  eyes  followed  her  all  over  the  room." 

"Is  there  much  water  in  the  cistern,  Biddy?"  inquired  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  Irish  girl,  as  she  came  up  from  the  cellar.  "  It  is 
full  011  the  bottom,  sir,  but  there's  none  at  the  top,"  said  Biddy. 

A  young  man  at  a  tea  party,  overheard  one  lady  6ay  to  anoth- 
er, "1  have  something  lor  your  private  ear,"  and  immediately  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  protest  against  it,  lor  privateering  is  illegal." 

A  Maltese  offered  his  services  as  dragoman  at  Alexandria. 
"  Know  English  well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  have  served  many  English 
gentlemen;  I'm  English  subject,  sir;  1  get  drunk,  get  drunk, 
sir." 

The  latest  peculiarity  of  John  Bull  is  recorded  by  the  French 
papers.  An  English  lady  and  gentleman  are  making  the  tour  of 
France,  on  purpose  to  indulge  iu  midnight  bathing  iu  the  differ- 
ent rivers. 

A  man  named  Stone,  exclaimed  in  a  tavern,  "  I'll  bet  a  sove- 
reign 1  have  the  hardest  name  in  the  company."  "  Done,"  said 
one  of  the  company,  "  what's  your  name  ;"  "  Stone,"  cried  the 
first.  "  Hand  ine  the  money,"  said  the  other,  "  my  name  is 
Harder." 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


25.5 


•\TOTICE  TO  AOiTCRTISKRS.^Qn*  peg*  only  of 
J.1  this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (beint  over  on?,  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forma  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  PICTORIAL  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved^  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  niouths;  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  curd  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in  all 
eased,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  liALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

BT  2IIIS.  ANN  S.  BTCFHKKS, 

Author  of  11  Fashion  and  Famine." 
1  vol.,  12mo  Price,  $1  25. 
The  "Old  Homestead"  is  a  splendid  book,  exceeding 
11  Fashion  and  Kamine"  in  interest  of  plot,  possessing 
equal  Interest  with  that  celebrated  book,  but  varied  with 
pleasanter  scenes  and  exquisitely  humorous  characters. 
Some  of  its  rural  pictures  have  never  been  cnualled. 
Mailed  free  of  postage.  BUNGS  &  BROTHER, 

oct  20  120  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

TWO  MOST  EXCELLENT  K07ELS. 
THE    ELDER  SISTER. 

BY  MARIAN  JAMES. 

ETHEL:  OR,TH=:  DOUBLE  ERROR. 

By  the  same  author. 
In  uniform  vols.,  cloth,  12mo.    Price,  75  cts.  earh. 

These  two  tales  of  "The  Elder  Sister"  and  "Ethel" 
are  exquisite  and  beautiful  stories, evincing  unusual  pow- 
er, fine  fancy,  and  peculiarity  of  style.  They  art;  admir- 
able books.  Better  have  not  been  issued  during  the  year. 
Mailed  free  of  postage.  BUNCE  &  BROTHER, 

oct  20  326  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEONS. 

TUS  VERY  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED . 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeo^s,  constantly  ou  exhibition  at  their 
Warerooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  wiring,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like  Hie  action  ispromptand  reliable,  enabling  theper- 
ormer  to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First,  I'remium  overall 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Mass:ichu8etts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  held  at  Washington,  I).  0. 

For  the  Parlor,  Instruments  arc  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  £45  to  $150. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  #200 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  OltfiAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeona  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
a3  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.       tf      sept 29 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKES,  &/  Co.' 3 

American,  Preach,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble.  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These,  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.   They  allay  rather 
Uqf.Flowsr  and  Fruit)  than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
oj  the  Cocoa,  with  a    »,cnt  attendant  upon  the  use  of 

f0d  opened.  fr.cJff*;  an*  arc  rcroir 

mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  Jaek- 

Bon,  Hayward.  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 

eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Crocers  in  the  United 

States,  and  by  their  agents,  1).  C.  Murray,  New  York, 

Grant  &  Twells,  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 

Kennett  &  Dudlev,  Cincinnati. 

oct  6   tf    WALTER  B  A  ICE  It  k  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


$15,000. 


Sln.OOO— FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

812,000 -TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

$7.500 — SEVEN  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Adjrcss  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20      3t        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A   DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  II    BUTI.EK  T.AIN'O. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS.  Publishes,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  oiu 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &.  CO., 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
["MPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
L  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  .lew- 
)elry,  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
i  retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  GoUen  Eagle.  s8 


HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patznt  Powder 
Proof  Locks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1H51.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  13'J  Water  St.,  Now  York, 
sept  1 


Oct  G 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY 

SAMUEL  FRENCH, 
No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  LIFE-TIME.  A  Story  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Shore  and  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Sea.  By 
Waldo  Howard.    Price,  50  cents. 

REDPATH  :  or.  The  Western  Trail.  A  Story  of  Frontier 
Life  and  Adventure.  By  Br.  J.  II.  Robinson.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Stifl  IKON  CROSS:  or.  The  Countess  of  Enrol.  By  Syl- 
vanus Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  DUCAL  CORONET :  or.  The  Hair  and  the  Usurper. 
A  Romance  of  Italy.  By  Arthur  Morton,  A. M.  Price, 
25  cents. 

THE  ARROW" OT  GOLD:  or. The  Shell  Gatherer.  By  the 
author  of     Secrets  of  the  Cells  "    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SKA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.  By  A. 
W.  Sumner.    Price.  25  cents- 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COBBLER.  By  Austin  0.  Bur- 
dick.    Price.  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  ORIENT:  or,  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.  By  Geo  P.  Burnham.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA-WITCH  :  or.  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT  :  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bouiulerby.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TRUXILLO.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.   Price.  25  aentfi. 

B1ANCA:  or,  The  Star  of  the  Valley .  By  Augustine  J. 
II  Dugmine.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.   By  Lieutenaut  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN;  or.  The  Grandee's  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO :  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard    By  Charles  Uosenburg.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   By  Dr  J.  H.  Robinson.    Price,  25  cents. 

STEEL  AND  GOLD:  or,  The  Heir  of  Glenviile  A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivagc.  Price,  25  cents. 

P AOL  UNA:  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Tale  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clough.  Being  the 
9600  prize  talc.  The  book  contains  200  page*,  with 
eight  line  engravings.    Price.  50  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS:  or,  Unfed  the 
Lion  of  Turkestan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
By  Edgar  W.  Davies.  Jr.  Being  the  $1000  prize  tale. 
This  book  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.   Price,  iu  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

ALICE,  THE  FISHER  GIRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Wreck.    By  Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  KING  Off  THE  SEA.  A  Talc  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.    By  Ned  Buntline.    Price,  25  cents. 

AUROliA:  or,  The  Sharpshooter's  Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Ben  :  Perlcy  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or.  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buntline. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  PRINCE  CORSATR.  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  J.  II.  Duganne.    Price,  25  cents. 

ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGN V :  or,  The  Smugglers  of  St. 
Malo     By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  .Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.  By 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

NELL  N0ELL,  THE  LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 
By  Geoigc  P.  Burnham.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  GIPSEY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.  A  Story  of 
Love  and  Pride.    By  Lieut.  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

CLARA  HOPKINS:  or.  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.  By  Os- 
good Bradbury.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ORANG  E  G I RL  OF  VENICE :  or.  The  Downfall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  Hannigan.   Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BECRETSOF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.  A  Sequel  to  Ada 
the  Betrayed.    Price,  25  cents. 

IVAN  THE  SERF :  or,  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 
A  Story  of  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia.  By  Austin  C. 
Burdick.    Pri:c,  25  cents. 

HENRY  LA  NUIT:  or,  The  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 
Estella.  A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 
Golden  Marriage.    By  Shortfellow.    Price,  25  cents. 
Ail  the  above  named  publications  may  he  obtained 

at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 

any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

[TJT*  Eight  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  fold  for  SOL-  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 

wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Pkice  to  the  Trade — 38  per  hundred;  §70  per  thou 
and.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


"VTEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
il   and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  Red.  Try  it, 
and  sou  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 


T>ALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
X)  a  Traveller  in  tub  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
Statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  hij  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

Any  person  enclosing  the  price  "f  the  book  will  re- 
ceive  the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mars. 


QWEIHSH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
lO  creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
"has  never  been  known  to  fa;1.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en 
tircly  restored.  Sent  to  anv  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprit 
tors  of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York. 

July  7  tf 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  M  TITE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1S55,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  au  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  mag;».ines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  readiug  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  Trith  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with, 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  payescontain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

fflSCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOE, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  form ing an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
Seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Projin'etor, 
Corner  of  Tremout  audBromfield  fcts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
— Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  residing  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  jcar.  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballon  gives  us  in  his  Dollar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
news,  wit,  and  humor,  covering  oue  hundred  Urge  and 
closely  printed  panes,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
typo,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions.— Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one.  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  — Salem  [Mass  )  Gaxtttt. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  on  ly  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  afforded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amount  Of  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price!—  Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion  .  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. —  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Rallou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  from  this  extensive  publishing  house,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  Cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  natureof  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Botton. 


SPORTSMAN'S  P-ORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPOUTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable   Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
"Brill  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  PICTORIAL  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsman  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  PuWisher, 

Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA 

DR.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  bv  Dr.  Geo.  It.  GKsttir, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not.  I  can  onlj  recommend 
its  use. 

lis  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Dkhility  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science^ 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  coiupl  lints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
ters," being  purely  a  medic  inal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown  It  is  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  Symptoms* 
and  assisting  nature  In  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  bv  this  medicine 

SETH  W.  FOWLE  &  00  .  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.    Gt    oct  13 


A BALM  for  every  Wound.    DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  * 


FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
"VTANUFACTUKE  a  superior  article  of  PRTNTING- 
iVl  INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial in  printed  with  this  Ink. 

Refekenqi — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

aug  II  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 


SPLENBULY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
event?  of  the  day.  Its  columns  ere  devoted  to  original 
titles,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  With  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  nav\  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  (he  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  (he  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  410'  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  THREE  Dollabb 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

TEE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  W0ELD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endoisements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  ia 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  thau 
M.  M.  Ballou  Esq.,  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  (Juiuey  {Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  tr.ble  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  iu  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ballon:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. — Lady  3ubser\btr',3  Utter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  Il- 
lustrating the  pust  and  present  rtory  of  the  country. 
What  au  invaluable  record  ita  pages  will  be  fifty  yeara 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub- 
seriber's  letter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  whirh  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  mid  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ing and  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  {Mass)  Rock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  e>f  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can, Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having.— 
Attica  [N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
$3  a  j  ear. — Mississippi  Republican. 

It  has  been  from  its  commencement,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  in  its  line  ever  attempted  iu  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  (N.  Y)  Wn*g. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Home  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  In  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Democrat  j  Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  thanthe  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  liasburg,  Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pirtorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Dady  Times. 

***  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our.  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  #4  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Adyancc. — One  subscriber  one 
year.  &3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, 00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 

paper. 

[Cr"  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OI  K  OIO\. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  ami  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  (lie  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  PAPEB  FOB  TUB  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tiro 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  cau 
suggest,  forming  an  original  pnpir,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  oxeceds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  tho  Union,  with,  tho  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial. u 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   82  00 

4  subscribers,  41     "    7  00 

10       "  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tho  seventeenth  copy  gratia. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  our  Umox,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bruiufield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


ENGLISH  MAIL  STEAMER  ALLIANCE. 


ENGLISH  MAIL  STEAMER  "ALLIANCE.' 
This  splendid  boat,  in  which  many  an  American  traveller  has 
made  the  passage  from  Southampton  to  Havre,  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  British  naval  architecture,  and  reminds  us,  in  a  good  many 
particulars,  of  an  American  huilt  l>oat.  She  is  said  to  he  1  lie  fast- 
est steam  packet-hoat  which  has  ever  plied  across  the  Channel, 
and  we  can  readily  receive  the  statement  when  we  scan  her  model, 
and  glance  at  her  proportions.  She  was  huilt  for  the  South- 
western Railway  Company,  which  runs  a  fleet  of  the  finest  ves- 
sels in  the  British  mail  and  packet  service.  It  is  stated  that  by 
her  excellent  performance  some  hours  are  saved  in  the  transit  from 
Southampton  to  Havre.    The  vessel  was  named  the  "  Alliance," 


in  honor  of  the  happy  union  of  France  and  England,  for  so  many 
centuries  antagonistic  powers.  She  is  commanded  hy  Captain 
Smith,  late  of  the  Atalanta,  an  officer  well  known  to  American 
travellers  for  his  gentlemanly  and  scamanlike  qualities.  The 
British  hoats  cannot  vie  with  ours  in  splendor,  and  the  Alliance 
makes  no  pretensions  to  do  so,  hut  for  strength  and  comfortahle 
arrangements  she  has  hardly  a  superior.  The  old  fashioned 
steamhoats  that  conveyed  passengers  from  England  and  France 
were  sadly  deficient  in  accommodation  and  in  ventilation,  so  that 
the  passage  was  a  sort  of  purgatory  to  those  who  embarked  for 
husiness  and  pleasure.  The  boat  of  which  we  have  given  a  draw- 
ing is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  her  predecessors. 


THE  SVLTAN  OF  TURKEY. 
Our  engraving  represents  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  ho 
appears  in  public  when  moving  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  style  and  with  the  attendance  that  befits  his  rank. 
Though  considerable  parade  attends  the  puhlic  appearance  of 
crowned  heads  in  the  West  of  Europe,  still  the  "divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king  "  is  not  so  apparent  there  as  in  the  East.  The 
name  of  Sultan  is  still  a  word  of  power  with  the  servile  and  super- 
stitious inhabitants  of  Turkey.  They  hehold  in  him  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  the  vice-regent  of  the  l'rophet  upon  earth, 
and  are  ready  to  lick  the  dust  before  his  horse's  feet,  or  kiss  with 
trembling  and  devout  lips  the  hem  of  his  garment. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  TURK EV  ON  HORSERACE   IN  THE  STREETS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{K^Ul™  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1855.  H'^**™™- }  Vol.  IX.,  No.  17.— Whole  No.  225. 


STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 
"  Last  of  the  thirteen,"  Georgia  adopted  an  armorial  bearing 
indicative  of  the  constitution,  supported  by  those  figurative  pillars 
of  strength — "  wisdom,  justice  and  moderation,"  with  a  "  conti- 
nentaller  "  on  guard.  These  arms  are  shown  conspicuously  in  the 
accompanying  emblematic  design  by  Billings.  At  the  base  of  the 
picture,  two  Indian  girls  in  their  canoes  are  gathering  flowers.  To 
the  right  of  the  shield,  we  see  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  with 
its  "  stone  mountain  "  surmounted  by  a  lookout  tower.  A  rail- 
road skirts  its  base,  giving  life  to  many  flourishing  towns  upon  its 
line.  On  a  yet  nearer  plane  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  field 
hands  gathering  cotton.  High  up  on  the  left  of  the  shield,  the 
artist  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  renowned  Tuccoa  Falls,  and 
beneath,  the  arrival  of  De  Soto  and  his  knights,  in  1541.  The 


highlands  of  Georgia  abound  in  magnificent  scenery,  making  it  an 
American  Switzerland.  Until  within  twenty  years  it  was  the  cho- 
sen home  of  the  Cherokees.  The  agricultural  region  yields  heavy 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  while  cotton  and  rice  are  among  the  sta- 
ple productions.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  wealth,  Georgia 
has  rich  mines  of  iron,  of  gold,  and  of  other  minerals.  There  is 
an  United  States'  mint  at  Dahlonega,  in  the  centre  of  the  gold 
region.  The  first  regular  colony  was  planted  in  1733  at  Yaina- 
craw  Bluff,  now  the  city  of  Savannah.  The  founder  was  General 
Oglethorpe;  but  in  1754  the  colony  was  given  up  to  the  crown. 
In  the  revolution,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  desperate  conflicts, 
and  furnished  many  brave  men  for  the  army.  Georgia  ratified  the 
constitution  on  the  2d  of  January,  1788.  Georgia  was  among  the 
first  States  which  constructed  long  lines  of  railroads,  and  their  pro- 


fitable operation  has  done  much  to  enrich  her  citizens.  At  the  last 
census  she  had  906,185  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent 
since  1840,  and  many  of  her  cities  doubled  their  size  and  their 
wealth  during  the  same  decade.  In  addition  to  a  university  nt 
Athens,  there  are  colleges  at  Milledgeville,  Oxford,  Penfield  and 
Macon,  with  a  medical  college  at  Augusta.  1251  public  schools 
furnish  amplo  means  of  education  for  all,  and  there  are  219  acade- 
mies for  the  more  advanced  in  study.  Georgia  contains  39,680,000 
acres,  and  has  81,364  farmers,  besides  some  ten  thousand  agricul- 
tural laborers.  The  estimated  cash  value  of  her  farms  is  $95,753,- 
445,  and  of  the  farming  implements  $5,894,150.  Internal  im- 
provements have  imposed  a  heavy  State  tax  upon  Georgia,  yet  her 
finances  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  she  is  among  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  States. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  I'lctorial  ] 

— on, — 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  OUR  DAY. 

BY  ACQLSTINE  J.  H.  DCGANNE. 
[CONTINUED. 1 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— [costinubd.1 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Yankee,  his  flashing  eyes,  and  the  ; 
sight  of  the  negro  Hannibal,  who  followed  closely,  intimidated  [ 
the  ruffian  soldiers.    The  one  whom  Dusenbury  had  struck  fled  I 
first,  and  the  other  villain,  dropping  his  raised  weapon  and  ahan-  j 
dotting  his  wounded  comrade,  turned  and  disappeared  through 
an  opposite  door.    The  Yankee  took  no  further  thought  of  either. 
He  had  caught  the  sinking  form  of  Mexicana  in  his  stalwort 
arms,  and  beheld  her  beautiful  face  upraised  to  his  with  a  look 
which  repaid  him  for  all  the  perils  he  had  passed  through — a 
look  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Dusenbury  was  no  poet.  But  as  he  knelt  beside  the  body  of 
Don  Manuel  and  supported  that  beautiful  maiden  upon  his  man- 
W  breast,  whilst  his  weather  beaten  face  was  illumined  with  an 
expression  tender  as  a  mother's  when  she  hushes  her  babe  to  ', 
slumber,  he  surely  exhibited,  in  his  whole  manner,  and  truly  felt 
in  his  heart,  more  of  the  pure  elements  of  poetry  than  eou!d  be 
wrought  into  an  epic  of  description. 

Hannibal  beheld  tho  meeting,  and  his  hand,  which  had  half  1 
grasped  the  wounded  marauder,  released  its  hold  and  permitted 
the  wretch  to  stagger  from  the  loom  and  escape.    The  Yankee's  j 
first  care  was  to  convey  the  orphan  girl  to  I  place  of  safety,  and  i 
to  take  measures  for  the  disposal  of  Don  Manuel's  teinains.  Ho 
soon  learned  from  Mexicana  the  brief  but  fearful  particulars  of  her 
experience  during  the  dreadful  days  of  the  siege,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  death  of  her  father  had  left  the  lovely  girl  almost  friend- 
less in  Vera  Cruz,  the  social  as  well  as  business  relations  of  the 
administrudore  having  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  capital  and 
interior  provinces  of  Mexico. 

After  parting  at  Tampico  from  the  fellow-travellers  to  whom  | 
they  had  been  indebted  so  greatly  in  the  affair  with  the  brigands,  i 
Don  Manuel  and  his  daughter  were  escorted  by  Colonel  Nunez 
without  further  peril  or  adventure,  until  they  reached  Vera  Cruz. 
Here,  the  blockade  of  the  port  was  in  lull  force,  and  the  adminit- 
tradure,  instead  of  embarking  at  once,  concluded  to  remain,  partly 
in  order  to  receive  expected  ad>iccs  from  Mexico,  and  partly  to 
avail  himself  of  a  Spanish  ship  which  was  to  depart  in  a  few 
weeks  for  his  native  country.  But  the  old  Custilian  was  destined 
never  to  behold  that  land  to  which  his  thoughts  of  late  had  been 
so  anxiously  directed.  A  severe  illness,  the  result  of  excitement 
and  fatigue,  prostrated  him  for  several  months,  and  when,  under 
the  care  of  his  affectionate  daughter,  he  once  more  recovered  his 
strength,  it  was  to  learn  with  new  anxiety  that  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  had  been  marked  for  capture  by  the  Americans,  and  that 
the  army  of  General  Scott  was  about  investing  its  walls.  At 
this  crisis,  too,  their  new  friend,  Don  Ferrado  Nunez,  who  had 
established  a  claim  on  their  regard  by  his  constant  attentions 
during  Don  Manuel's  illness,  was  recalled  to  the  interior  by  an 
order  from  head-quarters,  and,  with  his  command,  obliged  to 
depart  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Mexicana  clung  to  and  sustained  her  parent — but  alas  !  the 
blow  at  last  fell  upon  the  poor  child.  By  her  side,  almost  within 
her  arms,  the  blind  bolt  of  death  reached  her  trembling  sire.  A 
shell,  whose  curving  ascent  she  had  watched  as  it  rose  over  the 
walls,  came  crashing  upon  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  in  which  she 
remained  with  Don  Manuel.  Through  roof  anil  ceilings,  down 
to  the  apartment  in  which  the  doomed  man  lay,  descended  the 
terrible  missile,  riving  walls  and  tearing  furniture  ;  down  it  rush- 
ed, and  bursting  upon  the  very  floor  beneath  the  maiden's  feet, 
finished  its  dreadful  course.  Mexicana  escaped  uuhanncd,  though 
the  explosion  shook  tho  mansion,  and  overthrew  its  massy  front. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  unharmed — but  alas  I  it  was  to  behold  her 
father  bleeding  and  dying  before  her,  a  fragment  of  the  shell 
having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  the  adininistnidure. 

Through  tho  long  day  and  dreadful  night  which  followed  tho 
capture  of  the  city,  Mexicana  remained,  half-stupefied,  beside  the 
body  of  her  sire,  until  some  ruffian  soldiers,  such  as  are  to  bo 
found  in  every  army,  ranging  the  city  through  the  midnight  hours, 
had  penetrated  to  the  lofty  mansion  in  search  of  plunder  and  ad- 
venture. Tho  beautiful  maiden  appeared  to  their  drunken  eyes  a 
prize  of  no  common  value,  and  their  hardened  natures  heeded  not 
the  lifeless  body  which  absorbed  her  attention.  But  Mexicana, 
fragile  and  tender  though  she  seemed,  was  of  tho  royal  nature 
which  defends  itself  against  a  host.  Her  father's  pistols  lay  be- 
side the  shattered  couch,  and  with  what  bravery  sho  could  use 
them  had  already  been  attoste/1  by  the  fall  of  one  of  her  assail- 
ants, when  tho  timely  arrival  of  Dusenbury  and  Hannibal  rescued 
her  once  more  from  impending  danger. 

The  joy  with  which  Mexicana  welcomed  the  presence  of  her 
American  friend  can  only  be  sytnpatliiztd  with  by  one,  who,  like 
this  poor  child,  had  first  been  deprived  of  her  only  relative  by  so 
cruel  a  fate;  yet  it  was  a  joy,  of  course,  shadowed  by  the  mem- 
ory of  all  6he  had  suffered,  and  tho  bitter  consciousness  of  her 
orphaned  situation.  Dusenbury,  quick  and  rough  in  action,  was 
of  a  nature  tender  as  brave  ;  and  his  ready  sympathy  administer- 
ed all  the  consolation  which  a  sister  might  receive  from  tho  affec- 
tion of  a  brother.  It  was  he  who  took  charge  of  all  the  details 
necessary  in  order  that  fitting  respect  might  be  rendered  to  tho 


dead.  It  was  he  who  obtained  the  requisite  protection  and  safe- 
guard for  the  deceased  administradore's  effects  which  were  in  Vera 
Cruz;  and  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  Yankee  preserved  a  quiet 
and  dignity  which  impressed  Mexicana  more  strongly  than  ever 
with  the  sterling  qualities  of  soul  concealed  beneath  his  rude 
exterior. 

The  funeral  arrangements  were  completed,  and,  followed  by 
Dusenbury  and  Mexicana,  with  a  few  citizens  who  had  known  the 
udiitiitistiudure,  the  remains  of  Don  Manuel  Itiberu  were  borne  to 
their  last  resting-place.  He  had  hoped  that  his  native  Castile 
might  receive  his  dust,  but  Heaven,  for  its  own  wise  purposes,  had 
overruled  the  wish,  and,  as  Mexico  had  been  the  scene  of  his  life 
struggles,  so  now  it  became  tho  land  of  his  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  BATTLE   OF  CEItKO  (iOKDO. 

The  reader  will  now  accompany  the  transition  of  this  true 
narrative  from  the  dismantled  towers  and  ruined  dwellings  of  the 
True  Cross  City,  to  the  environs  of  tho  Mexican  capital,  and  tho 
borders  of  that  lake  so  romantic  in  its  historical  associations  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  Tezcuco. 

Two  great  events  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  Mexico  had  just 
taken  place  ;  two  great  reverses  sustained  by  tho  republic's  arms 
had  opened  the  way  to  her  interior  for  two  invading  armies.  On 
the  2><1  of  February  had  been  fought  the  great  battle  of  Bucua 
Vista,  which,  though  claimed  as  a  success  by  Santa  Anna,  had 
resulted  in  the  retreat  of  that  general  with  his  entire  army,  and 
the  occupation  of  several  new  points  by  the  troops  of  his  adver- 
sary, Taylor. 

But  the  mischance  of  Buena  Vista  was  followed  by  a  disaster 
infinitely  more  threatening  ;  for  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  occur- 
ring in  the  space  of  one  month  alter  the  retreat  of  the  Mexican 
commander-in-chief,  opened  wide  the  gulf  gate  of  Mexico  to  tho 
men  and  armaments  of  the  enemy,  and  threw  twelve  thousand 
soldiers,  flushed  with  conquest,  right  upon  the  highway  which 
conducted  to  the  capital.  That  highway  must  therefore  be  de- 
fended ;  and  to  effect  this  result,  Santa  Anna  traversed  the  inte- 
rior provinces  by  forced  marches,  and  leaving  General  Taylor 
either  to  follow  or  fortify  himself,  as  the  latter  might  determine, 
pressed  forward  with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  in  order  to 
occupy  some  point  upon  the  national  road  which  would  command 
the  approach  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  This  point  ho  soon  de- 
cided upon.  It  was  one  of  the  snow-topped  ranges  of  that  vast 
chain  of  mountains  that  defines  the  ascending  climates  of  the 
garden-spot  of  earth,  from  the  Xalapan  hills,  upwaid  along  the 
summits  of  Orizaba,  until  tho  table  land  of  the  ancient  empire 
smiles  in  loveliness  over  all.  Ccrro  Gordo,  a  lofry  eminence,  al- 
most impregnable  from  its  natural  situation,  was  now  sought  by 
Santa  Anna  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers;  and  there  the  Mexi- 
can dictator  resolved  to  entrench  and  defend  himself  against  the 
advance  of  Winfield  Scott. 

And  here,  throwing  up  his  works  with  tho  greatest  celerity, 
whilst  ho  implored  through  his  proclamations,  on  the  one  hand 
means  and  material  of  war  from  tho  legislature  sitting  at  the  cap- 
ital, on  the  other,  new  volunteers  from  the  country  ut  large — we 
will  leave  Santa  Anna,  whilst  we  visit  a  lovely  hacienda  or  coun- 
try-house, near  tho  margin  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  where  at  the  present 
moment  are  gathered  several  of  the  persons  of  our  story. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  cottage,  bowered  in  thick  groves  of  trees 
over  which  clambered  fragrant  vines,  and  around  and  beneath 
which  were  flowers  and  blossoms  in  innumerable  clusters  of 
bloom  and  fragrance.  It  was  a  homo  such  as  love  might  choose 
for  its  temple  and  beauty  sanctify  with  her  eternal  presence.  And 
love  and  beauty  were  both  dwellers  in  the  churming  place,  breath- 
ing its  delicious  odors  and  dreaming  over  its  flowers,  through 
sunny  days  and  quiet  nights.  Ah  !  mournful  that  love  and  beau- 
ty must  anticipate  a  break  upon  their  happiness,  aud  that  to  this 
sweet  paradise  of  domestic  bliss  the  blast  of  war  was  to  bring 
gloom  and  foreboding. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  exquisite  days  which  herald 
the  approach  of  Indian  summer,  that  a  group  of  "  fair  women  and 
brave  men,"  assembled  in  a  small  garden  enclosure,  near  tho 
main  entrance  of  the  hacienda  alluded  to  above,  conversed  in 
tones  of  affectionate  interest  concerning  evcuts  that  were  speedily 
to  transpire.  The  most  striking  figure  of  this  group  was  one 
with  which  the  reader  is  familiar,  being  that  of  Auselmo  Zumozin, 
otherwise  the  Colonel  Auselmo  Moutognonc,  aide  de  camp  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  Near  him  sat  the  Padre  llcrrata,  and  oppo- 
site to  these  were  two  other  of  our  more  youthful  friends,  Teresa 
Glinton  aud  her  lover,  Alonzo  Vullejo.  Arm  in  arm,  promenad- 
ing the  garden  walks,  while  the  light  evening  breeze  sprinkled 
them  with  falling  blossoms,  could  be  seen  the  artist  Lorenzo  with 
his  fair  wife  Inez,  and  on  a  rustic  bench  at  a  little  distance  from 
tho  rest,  sat  another  couple — one  of  whom  was  Don  Ferrado 
Nunez,  the  Other  his  peerless  bride,  the  Lady  Isabella. 

Isabella  Nunez  was  iu  the  full  blaze  of  a  beauty  just  lipening 
into  womanhood,  and  of  a  type  so  majestic  and  dazzling  that 
awe  struggled  with  admiration  in  tho  breast  of  ouo  who  for  tho 
first  time  beheld  her.  Vet,  in  the  magnificent  eyes  that  looked 
with  proud  and  peerless  gaze  out  from  beneath  u  brow  pure  us 
truth  and  broad  with  iutellect,  there  was  a  depth  that  betokened 
in  the  ludy's  heart  other  qualities  beside  thoso  which  awaken 
only  distant  reverence.  To  ouo  who  could  read  such  high  natures, 
there  would  shine  forth  perceptible  iu  all  the  noble  presence  of 
this  woman,  a  warmth,  a  gentleness  and  passionatcness  of  soul, 
far  removed  from  tho  icy  pride  with  which  her  stately  manner 
might  impress  tho  careless  observer.  Such  was  Donua  Isabella, 
the  fair  wife  of  Colonel  Ferrado  Nunez. 

"  And  so  you  encountered  our  good  friend,  Senor  Dusenbury, 


Colonel  Nunez  1"  said  the  Fadre  Herrata,  interrogatively,  ad- 
dressing Don  Ferrado,  who  had  just  paused  in  a  conversation 

with  his  lady. 

"  I  met  him  as  usual,  with  his  hands  full  of  responsibility,"  re- 
plied Nunez,  laughing.  "  Fancy,  my  dear  padre,  our  North 
American  senor,  barricaded  witli  dead  horses  and  mules,  in  a 

narrow  mountain-pass,  at  the  edge  of  evening,  defending  an  old 
traveller  and  his  d  lughtcr  from  the  attack  of  some  dozen  brig- 
ands, and  you  realize  the  exact  position  in  which  I  very  oppor- 
tunely, it  must  be  confessed,  fell  in  with  our  friend  Dusenbury." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  a  true  knight-crrant,"  said  Colonel  Montognonc, 
joining  the  conversation.  "  When  last  you  parted  with  him, 
padre,  I  think  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar  duty— I  mean  in  tho 
protection  of  distressed  ladies." 

"  Yonder  happy  young  dreamers  will  doubtless  bear  ready  testi- 
mony to  that,"  said  tho  priest,  pointing  to  Vallcjo  and  Teresa. 
"  It  was  to  the  Senor  Dusenbury  that  they  owed  their  escaiio, 
after  my  capture  by  the  pnrsuers." 

"  And  like  a  wise  and  good  friend,  as  he  is,"  said  the  low  voico 
of  Inez,  who  now  approached  with  her  husband,  "  he  conducted 
the  distressed  damsel  and  her  devoted  cavalier  to  a  friendly  cas- 
tle, guarded  by  my  Achilles,  here." 

Saying  this,  the  happy  wife  tapped  Lorenzo's  chin  with  the  fan 
which  she  gracefully  carried. 

"  And  the  good  knight  is  now  wandering  after  new  adventures, 
with  my  sable  Hannibal  for  a  squirc-at  arms,"  remarked  Teresa, 
looking  archly  away  from  Alonzo,  who  was  paying  more  heed 
to  her  beautiful  face  than  to  the  conversation  going  on  around 
him. 

"Ah!  did  I  forget  Hannibal?"  cried  Colonel  Nunez.  "A 
brave,  ready  squire  as  one  would  desire  to  have,  is  that  same  sa- 
ble follower  of  our  knight  Dusenbury.  Hannibal  was  near  mo 
on  oifr  road  to  Tampico,  and  many  a  want  did  he  anticipate 

for  me." 

"  Poor  Hannibal !"  murmured  Teresa,  and  a  sigh  escaped  her 
bosom,  as  tho  thought  of  the  faithful  servant  recalled  the  imago 
of  one  whom  he  loved.  Padre  Herrata  divined  her  thoughts  and 
hastened  to  turn  the  conversation.    Addressing  Inez,  ho  inquired, 

with  a  smile: 

"What  say  you,  my  daughter?  Will  you  not  abandon  tho 
valley  of  Murillo,  and  be  content  to  dwell  in  our  Tezcuco  retreat, 
with  your  gentle  sisters,  at  least  till  the  war  is  over?" 

"  I  shall  deem  it  no  hardship,  surely,"  replied  Donna  Inez, 
with  a  glance  at  her  husband.  "But,  O,  padre,  wlien  will  this 
war  be  over?" 

"  May  Heaven  influence  the  councils  of  those  who  rule  the  op- 
posing nations  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  it  I"  said  the  priest,  sol- 
emnly. "Tho  late  disasters  to  our  cause  seem  indeed  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  heads  of  the  men  who  in  times  past  have  misruled 
the  country.  But  the  Almighty  is  just,  aud  wo  may  yet  bear 
heroically  our  misfortunes." 

"  Bear  I"  cried  Nunez.  "  It  is  for  Mexico  to  strike — not  bear  I 
O  that  all  true  Mexicans  would  rise  in  their  strength— O  that  I 
could  behold  the  real  friends  of  the  republic  in  arms  1  We  should 
then  teach  the  invaders  to  endure — not  ourselves  !" 

"  If  all  Mexicans  were  like  you,  my  dear  son — if  all  were,  like 
yourself,  true  to  the  republic  and  forgetful  of  self,  then  might  wo 
hope  to  withstand  our  invaders.  But,  ah,  Colonel  Nunez  !  ah, 
Auselmo  I"  continued  tho  padre,  taking  tho  hands  of  his  two 

friends,  "  I  fear  for  Mexico  that  she  must  in  the  end  succumb  

that  she  is  doomed  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  her  powerful  northern 
neighbor." 

"  Not  till  the  last  patriot  has  fallen,"  exclaimed  Nunez,  with  in- 
dignation, "  not,  at  least,  till  Ferrado  Nunez  hus  closed  his  eyes 
forever  on  such  shame  !" 

The  speaker  paused,  for  the  eye  of  Zumozin  sought  lus  own, 
and  then  fell  upon  the  quiet  and  lovely  face  of  Donna  Isabella, 
whose  glanco  was  fixed  upon  her  husband. 

"  O,  Isabella,  pardon  me !"  cried  the  young  colonel,  turning 
suddenly,  and  clasping  his  wife's  hand,  "  but  that  I  love  thee,  my 
country  were  my  only  love — with  thee,  Mexico  must  at  least  share 
my  devotion." 

"  Mexico  is  not  worthy  of  devotion  I"  answered  Isabella. 
"  Have  our  craven  countrymen  yet  gained  a  single  battle  in  this 
disgraceful  war?    Cowards  are  they,  Ferrado,  and  unworthy  of 

a  sacrifice  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Padre  -11001113,  mildly,  "  not  our  country- 
men, but  their  counsellors,  and — must  I  say  it  ? — their  leaders  aro 
to  blame.  Bravely  have  the  people  risen  in  their  country's  be- 
half— but  they  have  been  betrayed—  alas,  it  is  too  true — betrayed  I 
But  still  let  all  true  Mexicans  defend  their  native  laud,  but  in  tho 
hunds  of  One  alone  rvmaincth  the  future  I" 

In  conversation  such  as  this  passed  quickly  the  hours  which 
were  to  precede  a  separation  of  this  happy  household  ;  for  on  tho 
morrow,  Colonels  Nunez  and  Zumozin  aud  Padre  Herrata  were 
to  uepart  for  the  army,  obedient  to  the  summons  of  Santa  Anna 
addressed  to  the  bravest  and  best  of  Moxico's  defenders.  Alon- 
zo and  Lorenzo  would  readily  have  decided  to  accompany  their 
friends,  hud  not  the  lonely  situation  of  the  ladies,  who  would  then 
be  entirely  unprotected  iu  e-ase  of  the  enemy's  sudden  advance, 
rentlered  it  advisable  for  the  two  younger  men  to  remain  as  a  sort 
of  domestic  guard  for^Jon  Fcrrado's  hacienda.  Lorenzo,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  of  his  friend  Zumozin,  had  accompanied 
the  latter  from  the  valley  of  Muiillo  to  the  capital,  some  months 
previously,  and  at  tho  invitation  of  Donna  Isabella  Nunez,  re- 
solved now  to  remain  at  the  Tezcuco  cottage,  both  for  tho 
better  security  of  the  imm.-ion  and  because  his  own  little  hacienda, 
where  old  Murillo  still  remained  with  poor  Bcrta  aud  the  servants, 
was  too  much  exposed  to  the  visits  of  the  military,  then  quartered 
iu  force  ut  Puebla. 
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The  morning  too  soon  arrived  wliich  was  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  the  officers.  Ferrado  Nunez,  wlio  loved  his  beautiful 
wife  witli  an  ardor  from  which  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
country  alone  subtracted,  stood  beside  the  flower-decked  gate  of 
his  home,  holding  one  of  Isabella's  fair  hands  in  his  own,  while 
his  arm  supported  her  drooping  form,  and  his  bright  eyes  looked 
in  hope  and  animation  upon  her  face. 

"Courage,  dear  Isabella!  It  will  all  he  well  soon.  These 
Americans — indomitable  though  they  be — can  never  scale  our 
well-defended  mountains.  Cerro  Gordo  will  certainly  be  their 
Waterloo." 

"  Ferrado  !  my  heart  is  heavy  !  I  have  a  presentiment  that  un- 
happiness  is  approaching.  0,  my  husband — why  must  you  again 
leave  me  t" 

"  Dearest  wife — our  separation  will  not  be  long.  The  war 
must  be  decided  by  the  next  engagement,  for  General  Santa  Anna 
is  gathering  all  his  choicest  troops.  Ferrado  Nunez  must  not  be 
found  a  laggard  " 

"  Ferrado  Nunez  forgets  that  he  has  a  wife,"  cried  Isabella,  her 
white  forehead  Hushing  and  the  tears  springing  from  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  for  you,  Isabella — for  you  that  I  must  combat.  Witli 
victory,  with  peace,  our  happiness  returns  once  more." 

Colonel  Nunez  pressed  his  wife  closely  to  his  breast,  and  then 
sprang  upon  his  steed  which  a  servant  held.  Zumozin  and  the 
padre  were  already  mounted,  and  exchanging  adieus  with  Loren- 
zo, Alonzo  and  the  two  younger  ladies.  Isabella  fixed  her  dark 
eyes  upon  Colonel  Montognone  with  a  look  which  he  at  once 
appeared  to  comprehend,  lie  bowed,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  breast. 

"  To  your  care,  Anselmo,  I  resign  my  husband." 

"  With  my  life  shall  he  he  guarded  !"  cried  Zumozin,  solemnly; 
and  the  two  brothers  in  arms,  looking  into  one  another's  face,  in- 
terchange (1  glances  of  devotion. 

Then,  as  the  early  morning  sunbeams  began  to  tremble  through 
the  tree  tops,  Colonel  Montognone  and  his  companions  waved 
their  hands  in  lingering  farewell,  and  galloped  from  the  secluded 
hacienda. 

The  national  highway  leading  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  on 
which  the  three  friends  soon  entered,  was  at  the  time  filled  with 
troops,  ammunition  wagons  and  camp-baggage,  hastening  to  the 
point  which  Santa  Anna  had  selected  as  the  proper  position  on 
which  to  make  his  decisive  stand  against  the  American  command- 
OS)  Who,  elated  with  the  conquest  of  Vera  Cruz,  advanced  upon 
the  Xalapa  road,  disposing  his  army  in  several  divisions,  each 
commanded  by  an  experienced  general.  To  oppose  the  progress 
of  Scott,  the  Mexican  commander-in-chief  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain  road,  defending  the  ap- 
proach to  Xalapa  and  overlooking  the  national  road.  The  hill 
of  Cerro  Gordo  was  a.  Gibraltar  in  its  natural  situation.  On  its 
right  rolled  a  deep  river,  necessary  to  be  crossed  before  an  attack 
could  there  bo  made.  Below  its  brow  a  wall  of  mountains  ex- 
tended, through  the  denies  and  gorges  of  which  the  road  on 
which  the  Americans  were  approaching,  wound  under  the  guns  of 
the  tower  and  fortifications  planted  by  the  Mexicans.  Altogether, 
it  appeared  improbable  that  such  a  position  could  bo  forced,  and 
the  dictator  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  victory  which  should 
cast  back  the  army  of  Scott  to  the  sea-shore,  if  it  did  not  indeed 
annihilate  it  completely. 

In  common  with  the  officers  of  the  Mexican  army,  who  seemed 
inspired  with  their  general's  confidence,  Colonel  Nunez  prophe- 
sied an  easy  success  over  the  Americans.  Colonel  Montognone 
acknowledged  the  favorable  position  and  character  of  the  de- 
fences, but  he  did  not  share  in  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his 
friend  ;  for  he  recalled  the  fearful  day  of  Buena  Vista,  and  well 
knew  the  fierce  courage  and  dogged  perseverance  of  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  which  came  now  again  to  measure  itself  against  the 
mixed  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  aborigines. 

"  With  ten  thousand  pure  Indians,  drilled  in  military  science," 
thought  Zumozin,  "  I  would  hold  this  height  impregnable  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  invader.  But,  alas  !  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  as  these  !" 

And  the  proud  descendant  of  the  Aztec  kings  glanced  with 
contempt  upon  a  party  of  Mexican  officers  who  lounged  on  a 
rampart  beneath  the  spot,  where,  with  Padre  Hcrrata  and  Colonel 
Nunez,  lie  was  overlooking  the  fortifications  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
These  officers,  like  most  of- the  boastful  but  incompetent  young 
men  who  filled  the  subaltern  grades,  were  noisily  disputing,  as, 
heedless  of  example,  they  smoked  their  cigars  and  exchanged  bad 
jokes  with  each  other. 

"  I  should  know  the  features  of  yonder  captain,"  remarked  the 
priest,  whose  glance,  following  Zumoziu's,  rested  upon  the  group 
of  Mexicans. 

"  You  should,  indeed,  since  it  is  your  Chapultcpcc  jailor  whom 
you  sec,"  answered  Montognone.  "  It  is  with  such  material  that 
these  really  brave  common  soldiers  arc  officered.  This  poltroon 
Falcone  is  but  a  type  of  hundreds  who  disgrace  the  army." 

"See!  he  recognizes  us !"  exclaimed  the  priest,  as  Gabriel 
Falcone's  face  was  suddenly  turned  toward  them.  "  Let  us  move 
forward." 

The  three  friends  descended  the  heights  in  a  direction  leading 
from  the  young  officers.  Falcone  had  indeed  recoguized  the 
priest  and  Zumozin,  and  his  sallow  countenance  became  at  once 
inflamed  with  hatred.  He  followed  their  retreating  figures  with 
his  malevolent  glance,  a  glance  that  betokened  all  the  evil  of 
his  nature. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  of  April  broke  in  clear  brightness 
over  Cerro  Gordo  heights,  and  with  its  first  dawn  the  muster  of 
Santa  Anna's  troops  was  summoned  by  the  trumpet  blast  and 
the  quick  beat  of  the  reveille.  Flashing  in  their  glittering  uni- 
forms, and  carrying  the  broad  standard  of  their  corps,  the  regi- 


ments of  lancers  pranced  gaily  before  the  eye  of  their  general. 
Then  marched  to  their  pieces  the  tried  battalions  of  artillery,  and 
following  them,  came  columns  of  infantry,  treading  heavily  across 
the  ramparts,  above  which  the  frowning  batteries  looked  threaten- 
ingly from  the  gorges  which  they  commanded.  Santa  Anna  be- 
held his  troops  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  as  their  loud  shouts 
of  enthusiasm  reached  his  ears,  he  dreamed  of  an  easy  victory 
over  the  daring  foe. 

But  the  foe  had  not  been  idle  during  the  previous  night.  Un- 
suspected by  even  the  sentinels  who  walked  their  rounds  above, 
the  American  engineers  had  succeeded  in  erecting  a  masked  fort 
on  an  opposing  hill,  which  commanded  the  Mexican  batteries. 
From  this  fort,  at  the  first  sign  of  daylight,  the  deadly  fire  of  a 
twenty-four  pounder  and  two  howitzers,  which  had  been  lifted  to 
their  positions  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  was  poured  upon  the 
astonished  defenders.  Very  soon  the  battle  opened  in  earnest, 
and  the  American  storming  divisions  advanced  to  the  attack  upon 
Cerro  Gordo  fort,  climbing  a  steep  hill  under  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  first  ranks  of  the  assailants  went  down  at 
once  before  the  deadly  discharge  that  met  them  ;  but  the  rest,  like 
madmen,  pressed  upward  over  their  fallen  comrades.  In  vain 
was  defence — in  vain  the  Mexican  general  in  command  cast  him- 
felf  before  his  men  and  fell  upon  the  ramparts  of  his  last  fortress. 
Cerro  Gordo  was  captured — the  American  flag  planted  upon  its 
loftiest  peak. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  friends,  Montognone  and  Nunez,  led 
their  regiments  in  another  part  of  the  field.  Stationed  at  the  bat- 
teries which  defended  the  inner  approaches,  the  division  to  which 
they  were  attached  met  the  front  attack  of  the  Americans.  Here 
the  close  engagement,  the  hand  to  hand  fight,  the  rushing  charge, 
took  place,  and  here  the  enemy  were  repeatedly  driven  from  the 
assault  and  at  length  forced  to  retreat.  Montognone  and  Nunez, 
at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  swept  over  the  desperate  field  like 
avengers  of  the  slain,  and,  supported  by  the  batteries  at  which 
the  brave  artillery  men  worked  with  unflagging  courage,  thrice 
cleared  the  plain  in  front,  of  all  who  opposed  them.  Then  for  a 
'.pace  the  battle  paused,  and  the  defenders,  confident  that  the  field 
was  their  own,  rested  satislied  upon  their  arms. 

But  suddenly  a  messenger  from  the  main  division  rides  breath- 
less to  the  entrenchments.  His  blood  stained  uniform,  his  broken 
sword,  attest  the  fury  of  the  strife  from  which  he  comes.  But, 
alas  !  his  first  words  have  blanched  the  cheeks  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers, who,  till  now,  exhibited  no  signs  of  faltering. 

"  Santa  Anna  is  in  full  retreat  upon  Xalapa,  with  eight  thou- 
sand men,  scattered  and  defeated.  Cerro  Gordo  is  taken — the 
battle  is  lost !" 

The  noonday  sun  was  looking  fiom  the  heavens.  All  that 
eventful  morning  this  rive  r  division  of  brave  Mexicans  had  fought 
hand-to-hand  with  the  enemy,  repulsing  his  repeated  assaults,  and 
remaining  at  last  masters  of  the  ground  which  they  defended. 
And  now,  in  one  moment,  their  hopes  were  blasted ;  for  their  gen- 
eral was  a  defeated  fugitive,  their  comrades  dispersed,  the  army 
annihilated. 

Anselmo  Zumozin,  who  was  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
repulsed  Americans,  with  his  sword  still  naked  in  his  grasp,  met 
his  brother  in  arms,  Ferrado  Nunez,  just  as  the  messenger  of  evil 
appeared  within  the  lines.  The  two  colonels  listened  to  the  shame- 
ful news,  and  as  the  relation  was  concluded,  Montognone  returned 
his  sword  to  the  scabbard. 

"  Ferrado  !  this  is  no  place  for  us  I"  said  he. 

"  Whither  go  you,  Anselmo  !" 

"  To  the  capital — to  Mexico  !  for  I  feel  that  this  nation  is 
doomed  to  bow  the  neck  to  her  invaelers.  Neither  you  nor  I  can 
afford  to  lose  our  liherty  at  this  time — for  there  are  those  who 
require  our  protection." 

"  Yon  are  right,  Anselmo !  To  remain  here  now  is  to  be 
captured.    Let  us  away  !" 

And  followed  by  a  few  Soldiers,  the  remnant  of  a  regiment,  the 
two  friends  departed  from  the  field,  leaving  their  brave  general, 
La  Vega,  who  commanded  the  batteries,  to  keep  the  position, 
until,  surrounded  by  the  invaders,  his  valor  was  useless. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Padre  Hcrrata,  who  had  remained  at  the 
main  fortifications,  there  to  administer  to  the  wounded  such  aid  as 
his  pious  mind  might  dictate  or  opportunity  otter,  found  himself 
involved  in  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  invaders'  passage 
to  the  heights.  Clcse  besiele  the  good  priest,  General  Vasquez, 
who  commanded  the  fortress,  fell  at  his  feet  ami  breathed  his  last 
sigh,  just  as  the  Americans  captured  the  first  redoubt.  What  har- 
rowing scenes  followed  in  swift  succession  might  never  afterwards 
be  effaced  from  Padre  Herrata's  memory  ;  the  fierce  hurrah  and 
mingling  curse  and  groan,  as  the  storming-party  gained  the  works  ; 
the  quick,  short  conflict,  when  sabre  stroke  and  pistol  shot  and 
bayonet  thrust  sent  scores  at  once  to  their  long  account ;  and, 
finally,  the  desperate  rush  when  all  was  lost,  the  tumultuous  pur- 
suit from  the  hill,  the  volleying  discharges  of  musketry,  the  deep 
roll  of  cannon  as  their  plunging  shot  was  turned  against  those  who 
had  lately  defended  them — all  these  terrible  episodes  of  battle 
drove  rapidly  before  the  sight  of  J.Jadre  Herrata. 

But  the  priest  was  cast  in  nature's  sterner  mould,  albeit  his 
heart  and  habits  were  mild  and  human,  and  his  instincts  all  of 
gentleness.  Nevertheless,  it  was  duty  rather  than  hardihood, 
which  upheld  him  during  the  terrible  experiences  of  that  battle- 
morn  ;  it  was  duty  which  led  him  unarmed  amid  the  smoke  and 
heat  and  turmoil  of  conflict.  Padre  Herrata  knelt  beside  the  dy- 
ing soldier,  and  murmured  in  his  ear  the  last  consoling  words  of 
religion  ;  he  lifted  the  drooping  head  of  the  wounded,  pressing  to 
his  parched  lips  the  grateful  flask,  many  times  filled  from  the  run- 
ning mountain  stream  ;  he  dragged  the  wounded  and  disabled  of 
his  fellow-men  from  under  the  hoofs  of  charging  horse,  or  the  lum- 
bering wheels  of  cannon-carriages.    Enough  found  Padre  llcrruta 


to  tlo  on  that  mournful  battle  field  and  along  the  winding  road 
over  which  fled  tlic  defeated  troops  of  Santa  Anna,  pursued  by 
their  unsparing  foemen. 

Padre  Herrata  knelt  amid  the  dead  and  dying  long  after  the 
whirl  of  strife  had  swept  through  the  mountain  gorges.  He  longed, 
yet  dreaded,  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  two  friends,  whom  he  knew 
had  been  stationed  at  a  point  exposed  to  yet  greater  danger  than 
that  which  surrounded  the  central  fort  ;  inasmuch  as,  with  the 
heavy  cavalry,  supported  by  artillery,  the  division  to  which  the 
two  officers  were  attached  was  expected  to  defend  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  a  wiele  distance  on  either  side.  Uncertain  of  their  po- 
sition, however,  or  of  the  means  of  reaching  it,  and  absorbed, 
moreover,  by  the  present  necessity  for  his  assistance,  the  priest 
remained  near  the  main  batteries,  affording  to  countrymen  and 
strangers  such  aid  as  he  could  bestow. 

But  the  Padre  Hcrrata  had  an  enemy  upon  the  battle  field, 
whose  malignant  nature  could  not  he  moved  by  the  pious  devo- 
tion which  the  good  father's  task  of  charity  evinced.  Closely  ob- 
serving the  priest's  motions  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  wall,  half 
concealed  by  a  clump  of  shrubby  oak,  looked  out  the  sinister  faco 
of  a  Mexican,  who,  failing  to  escape  with  his  fugitive  comrades* 
had  slipped  within  the  crevice,  and  thus  evaded  the  murderoiu 
rush  of  the  American  dragoons,  as  they  followed  the  infantry  in 
dislodging  the  defenders.  At  the  roots  of  the  dwarfed  oak  lay  a 
foot-soldier,  prostrated  by  a  sabre-stroke,  but  yet  liv  ing  and  moan- 
ing with  pain,  and  to  this  poor  wounded  man  Padre  Herrata's 
attention  was  at  length  attracted: 

But,  as  he  raised  the  wounded  wretch  in  his  arms  and  applied 
a  wet  sponge  to  his  discolored  lips,  the  priest,  from  that  singular 
intuition,  perhaps  magneti-m,  which  often  informs  us  of  the  near- 
ness of  an  evil  thing,  became  conscious  of  the  fixed  look  of  ha- 
tred with  which  the  concealed  Mexican  was  regarding  him.  Me- 
chanically he  looked  up  through  the  shrubby  foliage  of  the  oak, 
and  his  glance  at  once  rcce>gn'zed  the  glowering  features  of 
Gabriel  Falcone. 

The  gamester  at  once  sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  for,  save 
the  padre  and  the  disabled  men  who  lay  thickly  around  him,  no 
living  being  was  to  be  seen  in  that  lonely  portion  of  the  gorge  to 
which  the  priest  in  his  route  of  mercy  had  arrived.  Falcone's 
eyes  expressed  the  wicked  intention  which  filled  his  heart,  and  in 
a  moment  Padre  Herrata  knew  that  his  own  life  was  in  peril. 
He  rose  suddenly  from  his  kneeling  position,  and  would  have 
retreated,  but  the  desperado's  hand  grasped  his  throat,  and  bore 
him  heavily  to  the  ground,  beside  the  wounded  soldier. 

"  Dog  of  a  friar !"  muttered  the  gamester,  between  his  set 
teeth.  "  It  is  you  who  have  been  my  bane — you  who  have 
thwarted  me  in  my  purposes  ;  and  now — I  have  you  !" 

The  last  words  were  hissed  out  with  a  malignancy  which  exhib- 
ited at  once  the  hatred  of  the  desperate  young  man,  and  his  de- 
termined purpose  of  revenge  upon  one  whom  he  deemed  his  en- 
emy. A  few  brief  moments  since,  compelled  to  east  himself  into 
the  rocky  cleft  to  save  his  threatened  life,  the  wretched  Falcone 
was  now  ready  to  lift  his  hand  against  an  unarmed  and  defence- 
less priest.  But  Heaven  was  not  to  suffer  the  murderous  deed. 
For  scarcely  had  the  padre  sunk  to  the  earth  under  the  violent 
assault  of  his  enemy,  than  a  voice,  loud  and  cheery  as  a  trumpet, 
rang  amid  the  rocks. 

"  Hold  on,  padre,  till  I  sight  the  Critter !" 

The  next  instant  a  sharp  report  echoed  through  the  gorge,  and 
Falcone,  releasing  his  grasp  of  the  priest,  staggered  a  few  paces 
back,  and  then,  with  a  fierce  malediction,  sprang  to  the  mouth 
of  a  defile  near  by  and  disappeared  from  sight.  At  the  same  time 
a  hand  grasped  that  of  Padre  Herrata  and  raised  him  to  his  feet, 
while  the  hearty  tones  of  Dusenbury,  the  Yankee,  congratulated 
his  friend  upon  his  safety. 

"  I  was  jest  in  time,  by  thunder  I"  ejaculated  the  North  Amer- 
ican. "  Another  minute  and  that  ere  yaller  skin  would  a'  stuck 
you,  sure.  Jerusalem  !  what  a  pison  sarpint !  I  reckon,  how- 
ever, he's  got  an  ounce  o'  cold  lead  in  his  shoulder-blade,  for  I 
took  tarnal  good  aim  ;  and  if  he  aint  vitally  hurt,  I'll  warrant  he's 
mortal  skeered,  now  I  tell  ye." 

While  rapidly  uttering  these  words,  Dusenbury  was  engaged  in 
a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  priest's  hand,  to  which  the  latter  return- 
ed a  warm  pressure.  At  length,  however,  the  Yankee,  seeming 
to  recall  himself,  exclaimed  j 

"  But  you  aint  hurt — eh,  padre  ?  Can't  afford  to  lose  you, 
no  how.  Where's  Capting  Zumozin  and  Nunez  ? — safe,  I  hope  ? 
Jehosaphat!  what  a  scrimmage  this  has  been,  and  no  mistake!" 

"  Your  countrymen  arc  victorious  once  more,"  said  the  priest. 

"Allers,  padre — can't  be  helped!  Scott's  a  hoss,  as  well  as 
old  '  Rough  and  Iteady.'  I  don't  say  it  for  boasting,  padre,  nor 
to  hurt  your  fcelin's,  but  it  aint  no  manner  o'  use  for  Santy  Anny 
to  stan'  out  agin  our  troops.  They're  bound  to  whip,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  It  is  too  true,  my  friend,"  answered  Padro  Herrata.  "  The 
stronger  must  oveicomo  us  !  May  God  so  dispose  us  that  our 
present  misfortunes  shall  ensure  us  future  wisdom  I" 

"  He  will,  padre,  he  will,"  said  Dusenbury,  solemnly.  "  And 
now,  jest  you  come  away  from  this,  and  get  in  a  safe  place.  1  tell 
you  what,  stragglers  don't  stand  no  chance  from  Harney's  troop- 
ers, and  so  it's  better  to  keep  out  o'  their  way." 

Dusenbury  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  prostrate  forms  of  the 
dead  Mexicans,  who  lay  thickly  around  where  they  had  fallen, 
cloven  by  the  sabres  of  the  terrible  second  dragoons.  Then,  after 
pausing  a  few  moments  in  order  to  re-load  the  rifle  which  he  had 
discharged  at  Falcone,  the  Yankee  took  the  hand  of  Padre  Her- 
rata and  conducted  him  down  the  declivities  of  the  road  toward 
the  Plan  del  Kio,  where,  at  this  time  were  fixed  the  head-quarters 
of  the  American  general,  whose  victorious  troops  were  now  pur- 
suing the  enemy  to  the  very  gates  of  Xalapa. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FALCONE  SUCCESSFUL 

Whilk  these  events  were  taking  place,  involving  the  destiny 
of  many  in  whom  we  are  interested,  the  plotting  Don  Ricardo 
Ramoi  was  not  idle  in  his  plans  or  practices.  Whilst  his  protege 
Falcone,  attached  to  the  army,  was  engaged  in  the  rapid  series  of 
events  which  marked  the  operations  of  General  Santa  Anna,  from 
the  breaking  up  of  his  camp  at  San  Luis  to  the  last  fatal  field  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  the  elder  schemer  pursued  his  purpose  of  obtaining 
possession  of  tho  young  maiden,  Teresa  Glinton. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  Falcone  to  join  the 
troops,  before  Don  Ricardo,  through  his  emissaries,  succeeded  in 
tracing  the  whereabouts  of  Lorenzo  and  Vallejo,  and  shortly  after, 
tho  retreat  of  Teresa  at  the  hacienda  of  Colonel  Fcrrado  Nunez. 
To  the  neighborhood  of  this  secluded  dwelling,  which  was  situated 
only  a  few  miles,  from  the  city,  Don  Ricardo  soon  made  many 
visits,  accustoming  himself  to  reconnoitre  the  garden  and  grounds 
attached  to  the  cottage,  and  to  watch  the  graceful  figures  of 
Donna  Isabella,  Inez  and  Teresa,  as  they  wandered  together 
among  the  groves  and  flower-beds,  or  conversed  with  the  cavaliers 
beneath  the  vine-covered  balconies.  And  often,  as  bis  glance  sur- 
veyed its  unconscious  subjects,  Don  Ricardo's  countenance  would 
wear  a  dark  expression,  and  a  spasm,  as  of  secret  pain,  would 
quiver  through  his  frame.  The  apparent  happiness  which  he  wit- 
nessed was,  indeed,  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  this  bad  man,  and 
he  swore  that  at  least  Teresa's  share  of  it  should  soon  be  destroyed. 

But,  though  ever  watchful  for  an  opportunity  of  attaining  his 
object  in  wresting  the  young  American  girl  from  the  protection  of 
her  Mexican  friends,  Don  Ricardo  was  for  a  long  time  batfled  in 
his  design.  The  constant  presence  of  either  Padre  Herrata  or 
Alonzo  and  Lorenao,  and  afterwards  the  arrival  and  brief  sojourn 
of  Montognone  and  Nunez,  interposed  constant  obstacles  to  any 
overt  attempt  at  abduction,  and  it  was  not  till  the  departure  of 
the  two  colonels  and  the  priest  for  Cerro  Gordo,  that  the  inde- 
fatigable schemer  beheld  a  prospect  of  successfully  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose  ;  for  then,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  found 
means  to  communicate  with  the  mulatto  girl,  Lucille. 

Lucille,  like  most  ot  her  volatile  profession,  was  at  once  a 
warm-hearted  and  faithful  servant  and  an  incorrigible,  vain  co- 
quette. At  the  period  of  her  fellow-service  with  Hannibal,  she 
had  well-nigh  broken  the  poor  fellow's  heart  with  her  vagaries, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  her  own  was  very  much  grieved  at 
her  sable  admirer's  absence  ;  for  Lucille  was  well  aware  of  Han- 
nibal's good  qualities,  and,  moreover,  that  his  affection  for  her 
was  a  true  and  ardent  one.  Nevertheless,  as  the  little  Creole  had 
been  in  past  days,  so  likewise  was  she  now,  and  many  was  the 
hapless  Mestizo,  and  not  a  few  the  full-blooded  Mexicans,  whose 
pulse  beat  faster  as  Lucille's  white  teeth  smiled  on  them,  or_her 
silvery  laugh  rang  merrily  in  their  ears.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
chronicle  the  mulatto  maiden's  besetting  sin,  we  should  very  like- 
ly set  it  down  as  a  coquettish  vanity — the  result,  perhaps,  of  the 
partiality  of  her  mistress  and  the  general  favor  she  enjoyed  in  tho 
household.  Such  was  Lucille,  and  such  the  cunning  Don  Ricar- 
do judged  her  to  be,  when  he  adroitly  approached  her  one  morn- 
ing after  the  priest's  departure,  and  inquired  concerning  the  health 
of  the  good  Padre  Herrata. 

The  good  padre  had  left,  was  the  reply,  which  Don  Ricardo 
expected,  of  course ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not,  therefore,  cease  his 
conversation,  but  continued  to  talk  in  a  low  voice,  not  only  of  the 
good  padre's  many  virtues,  but  of  her  own  good  looks  and 
sprightly  manners ;  so  that  the  foolish  Lucille  was  quite  carried 
away  by  tho  grandee's  discourse.  And  when,  at  last,  he  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  at  the  same  time  slipped  into  her  hand  a  bright 
piece  of  gold,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  simple  yellow  maiden  was 
really  unable  to  determine  whether  she  6tood  upon  her  head  or 
her  heels.  She  contrived,  however,  to  place  the  gold  piece  very 
carefully  in  her  pocket,  and  then  ran  home  to  the  cottage,  not  in- 
deed, to  tell  her  mistress  all  about  the  interview,  but  to  ponder 
and  talk  to  herself  concerning  the  gentleman  who  had  noticed  her. 

Another  interview  speedily  followed  this  first  meeting  with  the 
stranger,  and  soon  after  another ;  and  each  interview  made  Lu- 
cille richer  by  a  new  gold  piece,  as  well  as  of  infinite  more  value 
in  her  own  estimation  on  account  of  the  gentleman's  compli- 
ments. Besides  this,  the  stranger  talked  her  own  native  French, 
and  listened  to  her  glib  tongue  as  it  answered  his  questions,  with 
an  attention  that  was  indeed  quite  flattering.  No  wonder  that 
poor  Lucille's  weak  head  was  almost  turned  by  the  cunning  Don 
Ricardo,  or  that  she  forgot  her  discretion,  or  the  danger  to  which 
her  mistress  had  been  before  exposed.  And  no  wonder,  indeed, 
was  it,  that  the  artful  stranger  soon  discovered  all  that  he  desired 
to  know  concerning  Teresa  Glinton,  and  even  enlisted  Lucille  in 
the  scheme  which  he  was  arranging. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  Don  Ricardo  revealed  to  Lucille 
any  portion  of  the  dark  plot  he  was  weaving  in  order  to  ensnare 
her  innocent  mistress ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  succeeded  quite  as 
nearly  to  his  wish  in  the  measures  he  wished  accomplished.  By 
degrees  he  had  familiarized  the  girl  to  converse  freely  regarding 
Teresa,  and  at  last  avowed  that  he  was  aware  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  young  scnora's  family  history,  inasmuch  as  her  mother  had 
been  once  well  known  to  him  in  Mexico  ;  that,  moreover,  Teresa 
Glinton  was  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  considerable  property  which 
her  mother  had  possessed,  and  that,  finally,  he  desired  to  commu- 
nicate all  the  particulars  of  these  facts  to  the  private  car  of  the 
maiden  herself,  in  order  that  she  might  determine  whatever  course 
of  action  she  should  undertake.  He  therefore  entreated  of  Lucille, 
that  she  would  lose  no  time  in  informing  him  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  through  the  absence  of  the  two  young  gentle- 
men of  the  household,  of  procuring  him  a  strictly  private  interview 
with  the  orphan  American. 


This  scheme  was  so  very  artfully  woven  that  it  completely  de- 
ceived the  unsuspecting  mulatto  girl.  Deluded  by  the  strange 
gentleman's  familiarity,  and  possessed  with  the  thought  that  she 
should  be  the  means  of  insuring  a  great  advantage  to  her  mis- 
tress, Lucille  promised  to  do  all  that  Don  Ricardo  wished,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  important  meeting. 

Important,  indeed,  it  proved — though  not  in  the  manner  that 
poor  Lucille  anticipated.  The  lookcd-for  opportunity  soon  oc- 
curred ;  for  Lorenzo  accompanied  his  lady  and  Donna  Isabella  on 
a  drive  to  the  city,  and  Teresa  was  left  at  the  cottage  attended 
only  by  Lucille,  though  her  devoted  Alonzo  w;is  as  usual  in  tho 
vicinity.  Teresa  had  declined  accompanying  her  friends,  and  Val- 
lejo had,  of  course,  chosen  to  remain  near  his  betrothed,  as  the  fair 
orphan  now  was  ;  but  while  the  maiden  WAS  occupied  in  her  cham- 
ber, the  young  man  had  wandered,  according  to  his  custom,  por- 
ing over  some  quaint  page,  among  the  rustling  shadows  of  tho 
grove.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lucille  stole  forth  and  met 
Don  Ricardo,  who,  aware  of  Lorenzo's  absence,  was  impatiently 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  his  duped  coadjutor.  The  waiting- 
maid  conducted  him  to  the  shaded  drawing-room,  with  Its  jalonsicd 
casements  looking  out  upon  tho  garden  sweets,  and  twined  with 
a  maze  of  jessamine  and  honeysuckle ;  and  there,  leaving  him  to 
remain,  acquainted  her  mistress  that  a  stranger  was  waiting  to 
see  her. 

"  A  stranger !  to  see  me,  Lucille  !"  exclaimed  Teresa.  "  Where 
is  Scnor  Vallejo  V 

"  He  is  walking,  with  his  book,  by  the  lake-side,"  answered  the 
attendant,  demurely,  though  her  heart  palpitated  uneasily  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  part  she  was  acting. 

"  But  I  cannot  see  a  stranger,  Lucille." 

"Ah!  he  is  so  earnest,  main 'belle  !  And,  0  del !  I  forgot — he 
did  know  your  mother — " 

As  tho  word  "  mother  "  fell  upon  the  orphan's  ear,  a  deep  flush 
and  then  a  sudden  paleness  overspread  her  features. 

"  Ah,  Lucille  !  I  will  go  down  at  once.  But  do  you  seek  Senor 
Vallejo,  and  request  him  to  return  quickly." 

Lucille  rejoined  Don  Ricardo,  and  informed  him  that  her  mis- 
tress would  presently  descend  ;  but  she  did  not,  as  '1  eresa  had  di- 
rected, immediately  seek  the  Senor  Vallejo.  Unhappy  Lucille ! 
She  did  not  know  that  the  wicked  Don  Ricardo  was  not  alone — 
that  his  ready  satellites  were  concealed  among  the  woods  that 
skirted  the  roadside  near  by.  Had  the  poor  girl  suspected  this, 
she  had  not  exhibited  such  tardiness  as  she  left  the  cottage  porch 
and  pretended  to  search  for  Alonzo. 

But  what  was  that  which  came  suddenly  to  her  ears  1 — a  sup- 
pressed shriek  and  the  noise  of  rushing  feet.  Lucille  paused  a 
moment,  listening  intently,  then  darted  toward  tho  road  that 
wound  near  the  hacienda.    Alas  I  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes. 

Don  Ricardo,  bearing  her  mistress  in  his  arm-),  with  her  head 
closely  muffled  in  a  scarf,  was  just  crossing  the  garden  walk 
to  an  open  carriage  which  stood  at  tho  very  gate,  and  beside  which 
were  two  dark-featured  servants.  Another  moment  and  the  or- 
phan was  thrust  into  the  vehicle,  but  not  before  a  loud  scream 
from  the  pallid  lips  of  Lucille  apprised  the  kidnappers  of  her 
presence. 

'*  Curse  the  wench  I  She  will  ruin  all!"  cried  Don  Ricardo, 
leaping  into  the  carriage  beside  the  muffled  maiden,  whom  ho  held 
tightly.    "Pedro!  that  girl  must  go  with  us  !    In  with  her!" 

The  next  instant  Lucille's  shrieks  were  stifled  by  an  operation 
similar  to  that  which  had  rendered  her  mistress  helpless.  Tho 
ruffian  Pedro  grasped  her  in  his  arms,  while  his  comrade  bound 
a  shawl  around  her  mouth,  covering  her  head  and  face  in  its  am- 
ple folds.  Then,  lifting  her  to  the  carriage,  he  seated  her  beside 
him,  opposite  to  his  master  and  Teresa,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
the  other  servant,  who  had  sprung  to  the  driver's  seat. 

Alonzo  Vallejo  wandered  with  his  book,  by  the  margin  of  the 
still  lako ;  he  mused  tenderly  upon  her  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
but  dreamed  not  that  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  swift  horses  was 
bearing  her  far  away  from  him.  But  too  soon  for  his  own  peace, 
did  the  lover  become  aware  of  the  absence  of  his  betrothed. 
When,  weary  of  strolling,  he  bent  his  steps  to  tho  cottage,  and, 
entering  its  quiet  precincts,  called  upon  the  name  of  "  Teresa,"  no 
voice  replied  to  him — no  light  footstep  answered  his  welcome 
voice.  Teresa  Glinton  was  no  longer  here — she  had  gone — van- 
ished, and  no  trace  of  her  flight  remained.  The  few  servants  of 
the  hacienda  were  summoned,  but  could  give  no  intelligence 
concerning  the  senora.  Lucille,  too,  had  ditappcared.  What 
terrible  mystery  was  this  1 

All  day  with  almost  frenzied  earnestness  did  Vallejo  pursue  his 
search.  He  explored  the  woods  for  miles  around  ;  he  paused, 
shudderingly,  and  peered  into  the  still  waters  of  the  lake ;  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  wildly  over  the  neighboring 
roads  ;  but  no  vestige  of  Teresa  nor  of  her  attendant  could  be 
discovered. 

At  nightfall  Lorenzo  returned  with  the  ladies  to  hear  the  sad 
news,  and  witness  tho  passionate  grief  of  his  young  friend.  But, 
vain  were  their  mutual  counsels,  unavailing  the  search  which  they 
continued  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  throughout  the  tedious 
week.  Teresa  Glinton  was  gone.  It  was  as  if  the  hand  of  death 
had  removed  her,  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  had  she  vanished. 
Many  were  the  surmises  of  the  sorrowing  household,  and  Alonzo 
recalled  tho  bold  attempt  that  had  so  nearly  succeeded,  at  the  ha- 
cienda of  Lorenzo,  in  depriving  him  of  his  beloved  friend.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  same  parties  had  now  succeeded  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  more  so  because  a  neighboring  peasant  descril>cd  a 
cavalier  that  he  had  often  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  description  answered  to  the  appearance  of  the  man  with 
whom  Vallejo  had  crossed  swords  near  the  valley  of  Murillo. 
The  young  man  now  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  return  of  his 
friend  Montognone  might  assist  him  in  the  unravelment  of  the 


dark  conspiracy  which  had  robl>ed  him  of  his  affianced ;  and  he 
looked  forward  anxiously  to  news  from  the  army. 

That  news  speedily  arrived.  The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  had 
been  fought  and  lost  by  the  Mexican  general.  Santa  Anna,  pur- 
sued by  the  victorious  foe,  was  hastening  to  the  capital.  Present 
I  v  rumor,  and  soon  assurance,  chronicled  other  disasters.  Xalapa 
had  been  entered — the  castle  and  town  of  Perote  captured,  and 
ere  long  Pucbla,  l>cautiful  City  of  the  Angels,  situated  on  that  sto- 
ried plain  where  once  the  armies  of  Cortcz  and  Montezuma  met 
in  conflict — fell  likewise  into  the  power  of  tho  conquerors,  who 
garrisoned  its  forts  and  the  surrounding  places  of  strength.  Noth- 
ing now  interfered  to  oppose  the  march  of  General  Scott  upon 
the  capital  itself — nothing,  unless  the  good  genius  of  Santa  Anna's 
earlier  campaigns  should  again  return  and  enable  him  to  hold 
successfully  the  numerous  fortifications  that  surrounded  Mexico. 
These,  defended  with  skill  and  energy,  might  indeed  bar  the  in- 
vader's further  progress ;  but  would  skill  and  energy  !>o  at  hand  ? 
Would  the  lost  prestiije  of  arms  be  ever  regained  by  the  dictator? 
Events  alone  were  to  determine  this. 

In  the  meantime  tho  brothers-in-arms,  Montognone  and  Nunez, 
returned  to  the  latter's  hacienda,  and  received  the  sad  tidings  ot 
Teresa's  loss.  But  to  Vallejo's  anxious  inquiries  relative  to  the 
persons  whom  Zumozin  knew  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
previous  attempt  at  abduction,  the  latter  could  only  return  a  reply 
that  left  the  young  man  in  deeper  perplexity.  Falcone,  he  said, 
had  been  with  the  army  at  Cerro  Gordo— consequently  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  have  had  any  part  in  the  carrying  off  of  Teresa, 
which  took  place  near  the  date  when  the  battle  was  fought. 

"  But  he  may  have  been  privy  to  tho  deed,"  suggested  Vallejo. 
"  Where  is  this  Falcone  now?" 

"  I  know  not !  The  dispersal  of  the  troops  after  the  defeat  sep- 
arated us  all.  Falcone  may  have  fallen,  though  his  name  is  not 
in  tho  list  of  dead." 

"  But  he  had  an  accomplice — one,  too,  of  no  moan  account  as 
an  antagonist — him  with  whom  1  was  straggling  when  your  timely 
arrival  saved  my  life." 

"  If  the  senora  is  in  that  man's  power,"  answered  Zumozin, 
"  wo  have  everything  to  fear,  and  must  proceed  with  caution. 
Don  Ricardo  Ramos  is  an  unscrupulous  man." 

"  Let  us  seek  the  villain  at  once,  and  force  him  to  confess," 
cried  Vallejo,  in  great  excitement.  "  You  know  him,  Montog- 
none !  let  us  to  horse  !" 

"  We  must  do  nothing  rashly,"  said  Zumozin.  "  Would  that 
our  friend  Padre  Herrata  were  here !  Alas !  him,  too,  have  we 
lost  sight  of  since  that  fatal  battle  !" 

"  The  Padre  Herrata — lost  1" 

"  I  fear  he  is  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy — indeed,  I  trust  that  no 
greater  evil  has  befallen  him.  But  we  must  lose  no  time  !  The 
senora  must  be  rescued,  if  she  l>e  indeed  in  the  power  of  Don  Ri- 
cardo !  Remain  at  the  hacienda,  my  friends,  and  leave  to  me  the 
task  of  ascertaining  if  such  be  the  case.  I  will  at  once  ride  to 
the  city  and  take  measures  to  unravel  the  meshes  of  this  villany." 

"  But  may  not  I  accompany  you  V  inquired  Vallejo. 

"  It  is  better  that  you  remain  hero — for  the  present.  Don  Ri- 
cardo is  a  schemer,  and  craft  must  effect  for  ns  what  boldness 
would  fail  to  do.    Farewell,  my  friends." 

Montognonc's  steed  soon  bore  him  to  the  capital,  and  through 
the  streets  now  filled  with  anxious  groups,  discussing,  with  pale 
lips,  the  recent  news  of  the  war.    A  gloom  seemed  to  envelop  the 
city,  doubt  and  dismay  overshadowing  every  countenance. 
[to  ok  continued.] 

THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 
I  thank  God  I  was  bom  on  its  banks.  I  think  it  an  invaluable 
advantage  to  be  born  and  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
grand  and  noble  object  of  nature — a  river,  a  lake  or  a  mountain. 
We  make  a  friendship  with  it,  we  in  a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it 
for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affection,  a  rally- 
ing point  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  "  The 
things  which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  grow  up  with  our  soul  and  unite  themselves  to  it."  So 
it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early  days  ; 
they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
I  fancy  I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own 
heterogeneous  compound  to  my  early  companionship  with  this 
glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I 
used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a 
soul.  I  admired  its  frank,  bold,  honest  character,  its  noble  seren- 
ity and  perfect  truth.  Here  was  no  specious  smiling  surface,  cov- 
ering the  dangerous  sandbar  or  perfidious  rock,  but  a  stream, 
deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the  bark 
that  trusted  to  its  waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic, 
epic  How,  ever  straightforward.  Once,  indeed,  it  turns  aside  for 
a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing  mountains,  but  it 
struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes  its 
straightforward  inarch.  Behold,  thought  I,  the  emblem  of  a  good 
man's  course  through  life,  ever  simple,  open  and  direct ;  or  if 
overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  deviates  into  error,  it  is 
but  momentary — he  soon  recovers  his  onward  career,  and  con- 
tinues it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, my  first  and  last  love,  and  after  all  my  wanderings  and 
seeming  infidelities,  1  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  preference  over 
all  the  other  rivers  in  the  world. — Irving. 

SOUNDNESS  OF  MIND. 
A  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  is  a  rare  and  invaluable  gift ; 
but  it  is  still  much  more  unusual  to  see  such  a  mind  unbiased  in 
all  its  actings.  Few  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilection,  perhaps 
habitually  operating,  and  none,  at  all  times,  are  perfectly  tree.  I 
once  saw  this  subject  forcibly  illustrated.  A  watchmaker  told  me 
that  a  gentleman  had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his  hands,  which 
went  irregularly.  It  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever 
made.  He  took  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times. 
Nu  manner  of  defect  was  to  be  discovered  ;  yet  the  watch  went  in- 
tolerably. At  last  it  struck  him  that  the  balane-e-wheel  might 
have  been  near  a  magnet :  on  applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his 
suspicions  true.  The  steel  works  in  the  other  part  of  the  watch 
had  a  perpetual  influence  on  its  motions  ;  and  the  watch  went  as 
well  as  possible  with  a  new  wheel.  If  the  soundest  mind  be 
maynetizal  by  any  predilection,  it  must  act  irregularly. — C!oc«7. 
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CITADEL  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG,  ETC. 
Our  first  engraving  presents  an  accurate 
view  of  this  important  structure,  to  which 
fresh  interest  has  been  added  by  the  existence 
of  the  momentous  war  in  which  Russia  is  now 
engaged  with  the  western  powers,  and  which 
attracts  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  every 
point  which  may  become  the  scene  of  deadly 
strife.  St.  Petersburg,  which  sprang  into  ex- 
istence at  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
which  is  only  a  century  and  a  half  old,  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world,  and 
presents  many  views  of  unrivalled  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
citadel,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  was 
laid  by  the  great  Peter,  in  1 703,  and  the  fort- 
ress is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva, 
where  this  beautiful  river  divides  into  the  Lit- 
tle Neva,  and  the  Neva  properly  so  called. 
It  contains  the  burial-place  of  the  imperial 
family,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  (with 
the  rhapc/le  ardente),  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
steeple,  the  mint,  the  Kaspnnaya  Palnta,  or 
Crown  Money  Office,  the  prisons  of  state,  the 
barracks  of  the  garrison,  and  extensive  salt- 
petre works.  In  a  little  chapel  in  the  fortress 
is  kept  as  a  relic  the  origin  of  the  Russian 
fleet — the  first  boat  which  Peter  himself  built 
in  Prussia.  On  the  land  side  the  citadel  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  and  broad  fosse.  Opposite 
the  fortress,  on  the  so-called  Palace  Quay, 
a»'  the  Marble  Palace  (the  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine),  the  Hermitage,  the  Impe- 
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rial  Winter  Palace, 
the  Admiralty,  and 
the  splendid  resi- 
dences of  the  nobles. 
The  Exchange,  the 
Bureau  of  Manufac- 
ture, the  Customs, 
and  the  University, 
are  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Little  Ne- 
va, on  Wasily  Os- 
troff,  or  William's 
Island.  The  second 
engraving  shows  the 
humble  residence  of 
the  founder  of  the 
magnificent  city 
which  bears  his  name, 
while  his  magnificent 
projects  were  being 
carried  into  execu- 
tion. It  is  held  in 
special  veneration, 
and  attracts  multi- 
tudes of  visitors.  It 
is  preserved  in  the 
state  in  which  he  oc- 
cupied it ;  and  in  the 
interior  are  placed  the 
tools  with  which  he 
worked  as  a  ship- 
builder. The  house 
is  in  charge  of  an  in- 
valid guard,  who 
shows  it  to  strangers, 
and  may  daily  be 
seen  pacing  in  front 
of  the  house.  The 
last  engraving  shows 
a  fine  view  of  Revel, 
now  menaced  with  destruction  by  the  t.llies. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  while  its  quaint  mina- 
ret-like spires  give  it  that  half  oriental  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  most  of  the  Russian 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  Esthonia,  situated  59  de- 
grees 26  min.  north  latitude,  and  24  degrees 
35  min.  east  longitude,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  in 
1 824,  the  harbor  was  made  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  Russian  Baltic  fleet.  It  has  much  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  towns  of  northern 
Germany,  with  narrow,  irregular  streets,  and 
dark,  old-fashioned  houses.  The  best  part  of 
the  city  is  that  called  the  Dour,  which  is  in 
fact  a  distinct  portion,  being  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towers  in  the  old  style ;  there  are 
extensive  suburbs.  In  all  there  are  1900 
houses,  of  which  one  thousand  are  in  the  sub- 
urbs ;  and  15,000  inhabitants,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  are  Germans.  There  are  numer- 
ous public  and  private  schools,  a  gymnasium 
founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1631, 
a  theatre,  and  a  naval  and  military  hospital. 
The  manufactures  are'  cotton  goods,  hats, 
stockings,  leather,  powder,  needles,  earthen- 
ware, looking-glasses,  etc.  Revel  has  a  con- 
siderable trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Ger- 
mans. Revel  was  founded  by  the  Danes,  in 
1218,  and  afterwards  sold  by  them  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  In  1561,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sweden,  from  whom 
Russia  took  it  in  1710. 
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BALLOU'S 


[Written  for  Ballnu's  Pictorial.] 
ODE  FOR  A  FAIR, 

i»r  J.   BUST,  JR. 

We  come,  with  honest,  hopeful  heart*. 

And  spread  our  offerings  here  to-day, 
As  products  of  those  priceless  arts 

Which  grow  along  man's  cultured  way. 
No  orphan's  sigh,  nor  widow's  tear — 

Which  oft  the  cup  of  life  dnth  fill, 
Nor  aged  parents'  boiling  fear,  ■ 

Pollute  there  trophies  of  our  skill. 

Wf  come,  a  striving  brother**  band, 

And  a*k  the  meed  of  praise  to  share  . 
Contented  each  to  fall  or  stand, 

According  to  the  works  W*  l>oar. 
W«  liiadow  forth  that  epoch,  when 

Mankind  shall  feel  the  promised  c:thn, 
"When  wars  will  rea«e,  and  in  his  dcu 

The  Hon  nestle  with  the  lamb. 

When  Pence  shall  hold  her  trampii!  rngn 

ThfOUghont  this  wide,  yet  wieked  world  ; 
"When  Pleasure's  bowers  will  know  no  pnin, 

And  Sorrow  from  its  thrOD€  he  hurleil : 
From  north  to  south,  from  cast  to  west, 

O'er  desert  wilds  and  ocean's  wave, 
The  Gospel  tidings  blessing,  blest. 

Shall  nations  cheer,  and  nations  Mft 

■We've  laid  the  giant  forest  low, 

Our  landscape  like  an  Eden  looks ; 
We've  changed  the  cannon  for  the  plow, 

And  beat  our  swords  to  pruiiin^-hooks. 
For  fame  conflicting  armies  bleed, 

And  despots  boast  their  royal  birth, — 
We  claim  to  he.  and  are.  indeed, 

The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  earth. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  IJallou>  Pictorial.] 

VALERIE  D'ORglNI: 

— on, — 

THE  SPIRIT  BIII33E. 

11T  EUSTACE  EI.LEUV. 

DtlBnro  the  Christmas  holidays  of  18 — ,  I  was  visiting  at  an 
old  chateau,  near  the  Appenine  mountains.  The  mistress  of  the 
mansion  had  assembled  an  agreeable  reunion  of  intelligent  wo- 
men, officers,  and  her  most  pleasant  neighbors.  Good  humor  and 
confidence  reigned  in  our  society.  During  the  day,  we  amused 
ourselves  with  games  and  exercises,  and,  at  night,  assembled  in 
the  hall,  where  each  would  relate  a  "  ghost  story  "  in  turn,  which 
would  send  us,  pale  and  trembling,  although  ashamed  of  our  folly, 
through  the  long  corridors,  to  our  own  distant  apartments. 

One  of  our  company  was  a  young  Italian,  named  Valerie  d'Or- 
sini,  who  was  visiting  our  hostess  while  her  husband,  the  Count 
d'Orsini,  was  absent  on  business  at  Florence.  This  young  stran- 
ger was  very  amiable.  She  joined  to  a  bright  wit,  a  sweetness 
and  dignity  of  manner  that  was  unalterable.  Her  large,  dark  eyes 
were  languishing,  and  her  beauty  and  touching  grace  received  a 
new  charm  from  the  eternal  paleness  of  her  countenance.  Her 
lips,  even,  shared  this  pallid  hue ;  and  when  Valerie  spoke,  one 
would  have  believed  she  was  an  animated  statue  of  alabaster  ;  when 
she  was  silent,  she  appeared  a  realization  of  Pygmalion's  charm- 
ing image. 

Among  all  the  ladies,  Valerie  maintained  the  most  courage 
during  our  horrible  recitals.  She  was  never  alarmed  ;  she  listen- 
ed and  smiled,  and  when  others  were  Surprised  and  filled  with 
wonder,  she  found  the  incidents  very  simple.  At  last,  we  were 
piqued  at  her  apparent  insensibility,  and  inquired  the  cause  ;  when 
she  replied  thus : 

"  My  friends,  I  find  that  the  slightest  history  regarding  a  spirit 
surprises  you,  because  you  have  never  seen  one." 

"  Then  you  have,  yourself,  beheld  one,  madamc  I"  cried  I,  sud- 
denly. 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  answered  : 

"  I  have  experienced  all  myself.  I  have  ceased  to  exist ;  I  have 
again  arisen,  nnd  it  is  one  from  the  dead  who  now  addresses  you  I" 

At  these  words,  all  the  assemblage  rose,  uttered  cries  of  horror, 
and  fled  precipitately.  As  we  were  leaving  the  hall,  Vu'eric 
raised  her  sweet  and  tender  voice,  and  calling  us  back,  entreated 
our  attention  while  she  explained  the  mystery  that  surrounded  her. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  my  friends,"  commenced  she,  "  that  I  died 
six  years  ago.  As  to  the  period  since  then,  1  have  found  it  infin- 
itely happy,  and,  thanks  to  Heaven,  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
bliss.  It  is  true  that  the  troubles  I  suffered,  during  my  life,  have 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  joys  that  followed  my  death.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  inform  you  of  my  fortune  up  to  that  moment, 
that  you  may  understand  that  it  was  by  no  fault  of  my  own  that 
I  quitted  the  world. 

"I  was  born  in  Florence,  of  noble  and  rich  parents.  I  was  their 
only  child.  I  was  brought  up  at  home,  where  my  good  and  gentle 
mother  sought,  by  her  care,  kindness  and  tenderness,  to  compen- 
sate for  my  father's  severity.  Proud  of  his  high  birth,  and  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  the  emperor,  he  was  constantly  lament- 
ing that  he  had  not  a  son  who  could  inherit  his  name.  My  poor 
mother  supported  his  humor  with  a  sweetness  that  sometimes  dis- 
armed him.  But  he  loved  me  not,  because  I  could  not  succeed  to 
the  honors  he  pitted  so  highly. 

"  The  palace  which  we  occupied  at  Florence  was  near  a  house 
inhabited  by  an  old  gentleman,  not  rich,  but  much  esteemed, 
named  the  Marquis  d'Orsini.  A  widower  for  a  long  time,  he  had 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  education  of  his  only  son,  Octave  d'Or- 


sini, a  few  years  older  than  I.  My  father  and  the  old  marquis  had 
served  together,  and  been  intimate  from  youth;  and  young  Oc- 
tave was  accustomed  from  infancy  to  frequent  our  home,  where 
my  mother  received  him  with  indulgent  kindness. 

"  Thus  our  childhood  passed,  until  1  had  reached  my  sixteenth 
year,  when  Octave  one  day  informed  me  that  his  father  had  obtained 
a  comtniis.on  for  hint  in  the  army,  and  that  he  should  soon  leave 
home  to  join  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  This  sutlden  announce- 
ment revealed  to  us  the  nature  of  our  feelings  for  each  other.  We 
felt  that  our  love  was  strong  and  enduring,  and  we  pledged  our 
vows  to  be  constant  in  absence,  and  to  unite  our  fate,  if  ever  per- 
mitted to  meet  again. 

"  This  interview  was  in  a  secluded  grove  behind  the  chateau ; 
for  we  had  agreed  not  to  reveal  our  affection  to  my  father,  whom 
I  had  always  feared,  until  Octave's  return.  As  we  were  about  to 
part,  my  young  companion  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  pressing  his 
lips  to  my  hand,  when  my  father  suddenly  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wood.  His  anger  was  equal  to  our  alarm.  He  or- 
den  d  me,  in  a  terrible  voice,  to  return  to  my  mother.  I  obeyed 
instantly  ;  while  Oc  tave,  without  braving  my  father's  wrath,  slow- 
ly  withdrew  to  his  own  home. 

" I  suffered,  perhaps,  more  than  he;  for  I  had  to  endure  the 
reproaches  of  my  father,  who  treated  me  more  cruelly  than  ever, 
anil  threatened  even  my  destruction  if  I  renounced  not  Octave. 
This  love  was  born  with  my  infancy,  and,  1  felt,  would  only  end 
with  my  life.  In  the  midst  of  my  father's  threats,  I  silently 
vowed  never  to  forget,  and  to  belong  only  to  him. 

"  The  next  day  after  this  sad  adventure,  while  I  was  with  my 
mother,  who  sought  to  dissipate  my  sorrow,  and  teach  me  to  hope 
for  the  future,  we  saw  the  Marquis  d'Orsini  enter.  His  air  was 
noble  and  grave  ;  his  white  locks  and  venerable  aspect  inspired 
respect.  My  father,  on  seeing  him,  ordered  me  to  retire  ;  but  the 
powerful  interest  I  felt  in  the  interview  made  me  remain  in  the 
bail,  near  the  door,  where  1  heard  words  I  have  never  forgotten. 

"  '  Signor,'  said  the  father  of  Octave,  '  I  come  here  to  ask  a 
pardon,  and  request  a  favor.  My  son  has  confided  to  me  all ;  I 
have  blamed  his  rashness,  but  my  paternal  heart  feels  a  pity  for 
his  passion.  Octave  adores  your  daughter,  and  he  dares  to  hope 
that  he  is  beloved  by  her.  If  you  oppose  their  vows,  you  will 
render  them  both  unhappy,  and  you  will  suffer  yourself;  for  na- 
ture compensates  to  us,  my  old  friend,  for  the  pleasures  we  have 
lost  by  our  witnessing  and  enhancing  the  joys  of  our  children. 
You  know  the  name  of  Orsini ;  it  is  without  reproach,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  being  allied  with  yours.  Your  riches  alone  render  the 
marriage  unequal ;  but  retaiir  the  wealth.  Give  only  to  Valeric 
what  my  son  will  receive  from  me  ;  it  will  suffice  their  happiness.' 

" '  I  am  astonished,'  replied  my  father,  with  a  cold,  disdainful 
air, 'at  your  son's  presumption  in  a-piring  to  the  hand  of  my 
daughter.  Their  childish  intimacy  should  have  ceased  long  ago; 
and  it  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  that  you  have  thought  that  this 
trrarriage  would  be  approved  by  me.' 

"  'I  thought,'  interrupted  the  old  man,  '  that  you  were  sensible 
and  good,  that  you  loved  your  daughter,  that  pride  would  not 
reign  in  the  heart  of  a  parent  over  the  sweetest,  the  most  sacred 
duties.  I  think  my  son  has  committed  no  offence  in  loving  Valc- 
rie,and  you  forget  your  old  friend  his  father  is  at  least  your  equal.' 

"At  these  words,  my  mother  trembled  for  the  reply  which  the 
marquis  might  receive  ;  and,  easting  a  look  of  crrtrcaty  on  him, 
the  old  man  left  the  apartment.  From  that  moment,  the  most 
violent  hatred  replaced  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  existence. 

"Judge  of  my  misery!  Hopeless  of  ever  again  seeing  Octave, 
I  could  convey  to  him  no  tidings  of  myself,  or  receive  any  word 
from  him.  My  father  guarded  me  strictly,  never  allowing  me  to 
go  out,  except  to  mass.  I  saw  him  only  at  our  repasts,  when  he 
never  spoke,  nor  turned  his  glance  toward?  me.  I  was  in  the  house 
as  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  felt  only  cold  indifference. 

"At  last,  my  health  began  to  give  way,  and  my  mother,  fear- 
ing for  my  life,  allowed  me  to  walk  out  around  the  chateau,  in  my 
father's  absence.  In  one  of  these  walks,  I  sought  the  spot  where 
had  commenced  all  my  misfortunes.  There,  in  that  retreat,  I 
wept  over  our  cruel  fate,  aitd  renewed  to  myself  the  vows  that 
bound  me  to  Octave.  At  that  moment,  I  heard  some  one  ap- 
proaching, who  rushed  forward  and  fell  at  my  fee't.  Alarmed,  I 
turned  to  fly,  when  the  voice  of  Octave  arrested  me. 

"  '  Listen  to  me,'  said  he ;  '  I  have  only  one  moment,  and  it  is 
the  last.  I  leave  Florence  this  night.  War  is  declared  with  Prus- 
sia ;  I  go  to  join  the  army,  nnd  I  shall  perish,  or  merit  you.  I 
demand  one  year  of  you,  Valerie  ;  promise  me,  swear  to  me,  to 
resist,  for  that  time,  the  wishes  of  your  father;  then,  if  living,  I 
will  rorac  to  claim  you.' 

"  I  listened,  while  my  heart  throbbed  with  love,  hope  nnd  fear. 
I  vowed  to  be  faithful  to  him  all  my  life ;  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
before  accepting  another.  We  agreed  to  write  by  means  of  a  ser- 
vant who  was  to  convey  his  letters  to  me  in  the  garden.  A  slight, 
noise,  which  we  then  heard,  caused  us  to  separate,  and  I  parted 
from  Octave  to  return  precipitately  to  my  chamber,  where  I  passed 
the  night  in  tears. 

"  During  the  first  six  months  after  the  departure  of  my  lover, 
nothing  changed  with  me  at  home.  My  father  treated  me  with 
the  same  severity ;  my  mother,  with  the  same  tenderness.  The 
servant  faithfully  brought  the  letters,  which  announced,  each  day, 
some  new  success.  General  Landhon  had  taken  Octave  under  his 
own  protection ;  made  him  one  of  his  aids,  and  promised  to  ad- 
vance him  to  the  first  rank.  But  this  war  was  tedious  and  long. 
The  great  talent  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  his  brother,  Prince 
Henry,  disconcerted  all  the  projects  of  General  Landhon.  The 
attacks  and  surprises  of  the  Italian  troops  were  of  no  avail  against 
these  two  Pntssian  heroes,  and  personal  valor  and  courage  were 
as  nothing  in  the  war. 

"At  the  end  of  nix  months,  I  ceased,  all  at  once,  to  receive  any 


tidings  from  Oe-tave.  Trembling  for  his  safety,  I  wrote  letter  after 
letter,  and  counted  the  hours  of  the  couriers.  The  servant,  our 
conf. dant,  went,  day  after  day,  to  the  post,  and  always  returned 
saying  that  nothing  had  arrived.  In  despair  at  this  long  silence, 
I  sent  to  the  Marquis  d'Orsini,  inquiring  what  intelligence  he  had 
received.  His  reply,  while  it  calmed  my  fears,  increased  my  .-ad- 
ncss.  Octave  had  written  the  old  man  that  he  was  well,  that  he 
had  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colortel,  and  was  passing  the  winter 
at  Vienna  with  General  Landhon. 

"  At  this  time,  there  arrived  from  Germany  a  certain  cousin  of 
my  father's,  who  established  himself  in  our  mansion.  He  was  a 
dark,  powerfully  made  man,  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ;  his  figure 
was  awkward,  and  his  disposition  cold  and  repelling. 

"  This  cousin,  who  was  called  the  Count  Heraldi,  had,  on  tho 
first  night  of  his  arrival,  after  having,  at  supper,  questioned  my 
father  as  to  all  the  distinguished  Iambics  of  Tuscany,  inquired  if 
there  resieh  il  in  Florence  a  certain  Marquis  d'Orsini.  My  father, 
in  a  tone  of  ill  humor,  replied  that  he  knew  him  not. 

"  '  It  is  necessary  that  I  seek  him,"  replied  Heraldi ;  *  for,  whilo 
passing *ome  time  in  Vienna,  I  dined  with  General  Landhon  on 
the  day  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
d'Orsini.  This  young  man,  whom  I  fonnd  very  amiable,  asked 
me  to  take  a  letter  to  his  father,  and  give  him  an  account  of  his 
marriage,  atrel  the  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded  pair.' 

"  I  listened  to  these  words  more  dead  than  living.  My  father 
quietly  observed  Heraldi,  without  replying.  My  mother  looked 
pityingly  at  me.  The  cruel  Heraldi  continued  to  soy  how  much 
this  young  person  was  attached  to  Orsini,  thnt  the  emperor  hael 
interested  himself  in  the  nuptials,  and  had  given  a  dowry  to  tho 
fair  bride.  All  accorded  with  what  he  had  already  said  ;  I  doubted 
no  longer  the  infidelity  of  Octave,  and  sure  of  my  unhappincss, 
could  no  longer  dissemble  my  sufferings,  but  sank  fainting  ihto 
my  mother's  arms. 

"  This  unconsciousness  was  succeeded  by  a  burning  fever,  which 
was  long  and  dangerous.  Through  all  the  days  of  this  illness, 
my  father  overwhelmed  me  with  tender  cares,  and  seemed  to  re- 
ceive me  in  his  heart  for  the  first  time.  Overjoyed  at  the  eviden- 
ces of  his  affection,  I  could  not  conceal  my  transports,  and  rest- 
ing in  bis  arms,  happy  in  this  new  elclight,  I  said  :  '  Yes,  my  fa- 
ther, I  am  vour  Valerie,  whose  onlv  desire  is,  in  future,  to  make 
you  happy,  to  obey  you. 

"  These  words  decided  my  fate.  I  perceived  from  that  moment 
that  my  father  destined  me  for  my  cousin  Heraldi.  At  last  ho 
spoke  of  his  project  to  me,  but  without  severity  or  unkindncss. 
<  >ctave  was  married  :  he  was  nnf.iithful.  It  was  a  crime  to  love 
him  longer.    I  consented  to  this  union. 

"  The  preparations  for  my  marriage  commenced.  My  mother 
showed  the  some  pitying  love.  My  father  redoubled  his  caresses. 
Heraldi  overwhelmed  me  with  presents,  and  protestations  of  ever- 
enelitring  love.  The  day  of  the  marriage  arrived,  and  I  was  con- 
ducted to  church,  dressed  in  costly  robes,  and  glittering  with  dia- 
monds. I  pronounced  the  terrible  vows  without  any  perceptible 
emotion.  Afcr  the  ceremony,  I  left  the  altar,  followed  by  my  fami- 
ly, and  led  by  Heraldi  who  could  hardly  restrain  his  expressions  of 
joy.  Stoppiitg  at  the  door  of  the  church  to  take  holy  water,  I 
raised  my  eyes  and  saw,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  a  young  man, 
pale,  agitated,  his  hair  and  dress  disordereel,  who  regardetl  mc  fix- 
edly ;  then  advancing,  said  sorrowfully:  'I  wished  to  see  y^u, 
Valeric  ;  you  have  consummated  your  terrible  crime.  I  have 
seen  you  ;  I  am  content.    I  go  away  to  die !' 

"  He  then  disappeared.  I  fell  to  the  earth  without  conscious- 
ness. I  knew  not  if  my  father  hud  seen  Octave;  all  was  unknown 
to  mc  from  that  instant.  My  mother  has  since  told  me  that  I  fell 
into  an  illness  ntore  severe  than  the  former;  that  delirium  never 
left  me,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  I  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
feebleness,  and  expired  in  her  arms. 

"  My  mother  desired  to  follow  mc ;  my  father  was  in  despair, 
and  Heraldi  wept  at  his  ill  fortune.  But  their  sorrow  was  with- 
out remedy.  I  was  dressed  in  tho  simple  robe  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  carried,  with  great  pomp,  to  tho  tomb  of  the  family,  under 
the  chapel  of  the  cathedral.  There  the  casket  that  contained  my 
body  was  placed  otr  large  bars  of  iroti ;  the  stone  of  the  tomb  was 
replaced,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  this  cavern  of  the  dead. 

"  That  which  afterward  passed,  was  relateel  to  mc  by  Octave. 
After  speaking  to  me  at  the  porch  of  the  church,  he  had  intended 
to  go  to  some  distant  spot,  and  end  his  miserable  life.  But  on 
seeing  my  deplorable  state,  he  determined  to  remain  in  Florence. 
You  can  easily  imagine  his  grief  when  he  heard  of  my  sudden 
death.  Wretched  and  elespniring,  he  determined  to  descend  into 
the  tomb  and  kill  himself  by  my  side.  The  same  night  of  my  in- 
terment, he  found  the  sexton  of  the  church,  seduced  him  by  the 
power  of  gold,  went  with  him  to  the  chapel,  raisctl  tire  stone  which 
covered  the  tomb,  and  descended  the  steps.  There  Octave  per- 
ceived my  bier,  threw  himself,  sobbing,  upon  it,  broke  the  lid 
which  concealed  me,  and  pressed  his  mouth  to  my  pale  lips,  when, 
miracle  of  love  !  the  soul  of  my  lover  recalled  my  own  ;  my  lips, 
st>  fervently  pressed  by  his,  parted  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  Oc- 
tave perceived  it,  uttered  a  cry,  took  me  in  his  arms  front  my  cold 
resting-place,  and  pressed  me  to  his  heart.  I  made  a  slight  move- 
ment ;  he  trembled  with  joy,  and  ascending  fhc  stairs,  the  fcxton 
replaced  the  stone  as  before,  while  Octave  silently  conveyed  me  to 
his  father's  house.  Here  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  every  means 
employed  for  my  resuscitation^ 

"  At  last  I  opened  my  eyes;  my  first  look  fell  upon  Octavo  and 
the  physician  wire  had  attended  me  before  my  death.  I  knew  not 
that  I  lived  again  ;  but  I  was  happy,  for  Octave  was  by  my  side, 
speaking  words  of  love  and  tenderness.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
my  memorv  returned  to  me;  I  recalled  the  incidents  of  my 
marriage. 

"  Now  that  I  could  comprehend  what  was  said,  I  must  learn 
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from  Octave  why  he  was  present,  how  my  resurrection  had  taken 
place,  and  of  his  inconstancy,  alas  !  to  me.  When  I  spoke  of  his 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  General  Landhon,  he  believed  me  still 
delirious.  His  commander  had  no  niece ;  ho  had  never  stopped 
at  Vienna,  but  profiting  by  a  leave  of  absence,  and  fearful  from 
not  having  heard  from  mc  for  two  months,  he  had  come  to  Flo- 
rence, riding  night  and  day,  and  arrived  at  the  church  just  as  I 
was  entering.  Horror  stricken,  he  followed,  heard  mc  utter  the 
vows  which  bound  me  to  another,  and  reproached  mc,  as  you 
already  know,  with  my  perjury. 

"  I  comprehended  then,  that  Heraldi,  perhaps  assisted  by  my 
father,  had  framed  this  deception,  and  the  servant  we  trusted  had 
deceived  us,  and  destroyed  the  letters.  This  discovery  inspired 
mc  with  hatred  and  horror  toward  the  perfidious  Heraldi;  his 
crime.!  opened  my  c)7cs  to  his  true  character..  And  I  was  the  wife 
of  this  wretch !  I  was  condemned  to  live  with  him,  for  he  was 
my  husband,  and  consecrate  to  him  all  my  life  !  This  miserable 
idea  plunged  me  in  despair. 

"  '  Re-assure  yourself,  my  dear  child,'  said  the  Marquis  d'Or- 
sini,  '  I  will  go  to  the  grand  duke.  I  will  inform  him  of  all  that 
has  passed.  This  generous  prince  will  interest  himself  for  us;  he 
will  take  you  under  his  protection,  and  if  he  writes  to  the  pope, 
this  atrocious  marriage  will  be  annulled,  and  you  will  be  free  and 
happy.' 

"  These  words  restored  mo  to  hope.  I  promised  to  the  old  man 
that  I  would  follow  his  counsels,  and  never  quit  the  chateau  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Alas !  why  did  I  not  keep  my  promise  ?  Oc- 
tave was  with  me  ;  we  spoke  constantly  of  our  love  and  our  mar- 
riage.   My  health  was  re-established ;  I  was  happy. 

"  But  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
Rome,  an  extraordinary  event  occurred  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy all  our  projects.  It  was  the  time  of  the  holy  week.  My 
pious  mother  had  educated  me  in  those  principles  of  religion 
which,  thanks  to  God,  I  have  always  preserved.  I  cherished,  in 
secret,  a  wish  to  go  to  the  church  during  those  days,  when  a  peni- 
tent's prayers  are  accepted  by  divine  clemency.  I  dared  not 
gpeak  to  Octave  of  the  wish  which  had  arisen  in  my  heart,  to 
thank,  in  his  own  temple,  that  God  who  had  saved  mo ;  but  I  re- 
solved, notwithstanding  all  the  perils,  to  perform  this  sacred  duty. 
I  profited  by  a  single  moment  when  left  alone,  and  enveloped  my- 
self in  a  black  mantle,  which  concealed  even  my  face,  and  leaving 
the  house,  hurried  to  the  cathedral.  The  chapel  was  filled  with 
people,  who,  kneeling  with  covered  faces,  offered  their  prayers 
beforo  the  altar,  on  which  was  placed  the  sacred  host.  The  altar 
was  lit  by  a  great  number  of  burning  candles,  while  the  rest  of 
the  church  was  in  shadow.  I  concealed  myself  behind  a  pillar, 
where  I  paid  my  devotions  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

"  On  rising  to  leave,  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  behold,  once 
more,  the  spot  where  I  had  been  entombed.  I  directed  my  steps 
thither.  What  a  spectacle  met  my  view !  I  saw,  in  the  sombre 
light  which  filled  the  chapel,  my  father  and  my  mother  on  their 
knees  before  my  tomb*  and  my  husband  Heraldi  habited  in  deep 
mournin*.  My  mother  was  near  the  grating  which  separated  the 
tomb  from  the  chapel,  praying  in  the  midst  of  iter  tears.  With 
difficulty  I  restrained  my  cries  ;  I  threw  myself  towards  her  in- 
voluntarily, but  was  arrested  by  the  bars.  My  mother  heard  me 
not ;  she  was  too  much  occupied. 

For  a  long  time  I  gazed  upon  them,  weeping,  when  suddenly 
my  mother,  leaning  her  hand  upon  the  grating  which  separated 
us,  pronounced  convulsively  the  name  of  Valerie,  and  pressed  her 
lips  upon  tho  marble  sepulchre.  No  longer  mistress  of  my  feel- 
ings, I  kissed  the  hand  which  rested  near  me,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

At  this  moment  the  veil  that  covered  my  head  was  disarranged, 
which  I  perceived  not.  My  mother,  surprised,  raised  herself, 
looked,  recognized  her  daughter,  and  calling  wildly  upon  my 
name,  sank  fainting  against  the  bars.  My  father  remained  im- 
movable ;  and  Heraldi,  advancing,  opened  the  grating.  I  was 
lost.  I  could  not  move.  Already  had  he  extended  his  hand  to 
seize  my  mantle,  when  love  inspired  mc  with  a  thought  by  which 
I  might  save  myself.  '  Stop  !'  said  I,  in  a  voice  which  I  endeav- 
ored to  render  terrible.  '  Respect,  at  least,  after  her  decease,  her 
whom  you  rendered  wretched  while  living.  Thou  alone  art  the 
cause  of  my  death.  Leave  me !  Weep  for  thy  crime,  and  fly 
from  tho  wrath  of  Heaven  !' 

"After  having  uttered  these  words,  which  Heraldi,  struck  with 
terror,  listened  to  without  motion,  I  enveloped  my  head  again  in 
my  veil,  and  walked  with  a  slow  step  toward  the  door  of  the  cha- 
pel. The  people  opened  before  mc.  Passing  through  the  gates  I 
reached  tho  mansion  of  Orsini,  no  one  having  dared  to  follow  me. 

"  The  courier  soon  arrived  with  the  dispensation  from  the  pope 
annulling  my  marriage.  The  grand  duke  then  sent  for  us  to  ap- 
pear at  the  palace,  and  the  next  day  I  presented  myself  there,  ac- 
companied by  Octave  and  the  marquis.  Shortly  a  servant  entered 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  my  parents  and  Heraldi.  The  duke 
entered  the  hall  where  they  awaited  him ;  we  remained  in  the 
cabinet,  where  we  heard  these  words  spoken  : 

"'  It  was  very  strange,  signor,  that  you  obliged  your  daughter 
to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could  not  love.  You  repent  of  this  in- 
justice, I  judge  by  the  tears  that  I  see  in  your  eyes.  Death  has 
destroyed  those  unfortunate  ties,  and  if,  as  the  people  believe,  your 
daughter  was  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  marriage  is  no  less 
void.  Behold  this  letter  from  Rome  which  declares  it  annulled  ; 
I  go  to  render  it  public.  Choose,  Count  Heraldi,  between  a  pro- 
cess to  be  instituted  against  _\our  fraud,  or  sign  a  renunciation  of 
your  chimerical  rights,  ai\d  leave  immediately  for  Vienna.' 

Heraldi  hesitated  not ;  he  made  his  renunciation  in  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  grand  duke.  Then,  taking  leave  of  his  imperial 
highness,  he  left  Florence  immediately,  promising  never  to  return. 

"  '  This  is  not  all,'  said  the  duke,  addressing  my  father.  '  Your 
daughter  lives  again — '    A  cry  from  my  mother  interrupted  him. 


'  You  are  surprised,'  he  continued  ;  'but  she  must  live  happily  by 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  young  Orsini.  It  was  he  who  raised  her 
from  the  tomb.  It  is  in  their  house  that  she.  has  dwelt.  Grati- 
tude, paternal  love,  the  glory  of  Valerie, — all  require  that  you 
should  consent  to  this  union.  Approve  of  this  happy  marriage, 
and  I  promise  a  regiment  for  your  son-in-law  and  a  cordon  for 
yourself  from  Marie  Theresc' 

"My  father  acceded  without  hesitation  to  his  request ;  and  my 
mother,  bathed  in  tears,  demanded  with  impatience  to  behold  her 
cherished  daughter.  With  difficulty  had  I  restrained  myself 
through  this  conversation  ;  I  rushed  from  the  ante-chamber,  and 
threw  myself  into  her  arms.  My  father  pressed  ma  to  his  heart, 
and  cordially  welcomed  <he  marquis  and  Octave,  who  now  en- 
tered. All  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  duke,  wo  could  find 
no  words  to  express  our  gratitude,  and  our  happiness  received  its 
consummation  by  my  marriage  with  Valerie." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  FLOOR. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  ltOBl.VSON. 

The  life-object  of  Scth  Grovnor  and  Susan  his  wife  was  to 
amass  property.  It  had  been  their  aim  since  the  commencement 
of  their  wedded  existence,  which  now  counted  fifteen  years,  and 
was  still  cherished  as  the  dearest  wish  of  their  hearts.  No  change 
was  made  except  it  would  hasten  tho  desired  consummation  of 
this  long-nurtured  hope;  no  outlay  was  ventured  upon  unless  it 
promised  assistance  in  the  hoarding  of  money.  Not  a  day's  respite 
had  the  one  from  unceasing  application  to  business,  not  an  hour 
passed  that  the  other  was  not  planning  some  new  way  to  save 
dollars  and  cents.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  eager  grasping  for 
property,  it  would  be  strange  had  their  children  escaped  the  infec- 
tion. Their  little  faces  brightened  at  the  sight  of  a  penny,  not 
that  it  would  procure  sweetmeats,  but  because  it  would  add  an- 
other to  their  store  of  coins;  and  the  small  hand  grasped  it  with 
as  instinctive  and  keen  a  pleasure  as  an  aged  miser  clutches  his 
gold.  The  oft-repeated  parental  injunction,  "A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,"  fell  upon  childish  ears,  but  childish  wisdom  ap- 
plied the  maxim  ;  the  confectioner  and  fruit-vender  were  rarely 
called  upon  by  the  young  Grovnors — the  seed  was  taking  root. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grovnor  had  nothing  to  give  away.  Poverty,  in 
the  form  of  a  ragged  mendicant,  was  rudely  repulsed  ;  misfortune, 
in  the  garb  of  despondency,  met  with  rcbuko  instead  of  sympathy ; 
sorrow,  in  the  persons  of  mourning  widows  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren, vainly  sought  words  of  consolation  and  a  helping  hand;  the 
kindly  voice  of  pity,  and  the  whisperings  of  charity,  wore  unheard 
by  cars  inaccessible  save  to  the  hints  of  frugality,  the  suggestions 
of  economy,  or  the  promptings  of  prudence.  Ah,  little  do  the 
unfortunate  gain  from  those  making  haste  to  bo  rich ! 

Reading,  the  cheapest  of  all  luxuries,  Mr.  Grovnor  thought  too 
expensive  to  be  encouraged.  Books  cost  money,  and  newspapers 
couldn't  be  had  for  nothing,  even  if  there  wasn't  any  postage  on 
them.  When  he  was  rich,  he  would  have  a  library  worth  show- 
ing. His  wife  had  no  social  intercourse  with  her  friends  and 
neighbors ;  visits  took  time,  and  if  she  attended  parties,  she  would 
be  expected  to  give  them.  That  would  not  do,  so  she  remained 
at  home,  mind  and  body  absorbed  in  the  one  paramount  idea. 
Did  either  feel  a  lingering  desire  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  some 
lauded  singer,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  lecturer,  tho 
price  of  tickets  of  admission  softened  disappointment,  and  made 
the  sacrifice  seem  less.  The  Grovnor  children  were  never  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  dusty,  crowded  city  for  a  day  in  the  woods 
with  their  companions.  The  fare  back  and  forth  was  an  item  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  and  an  excursion  of  this  nature  was  inevitably 
attended  with  more  or  less  torn  cfothes.  Money  was  always  the 
mother's  inducement ;  a  promise  of  three  cents  each  made  the  little 
men  bear  the  deprivation  heroically.  There  was  a  charm  in  tho 
shining  pieces  that  compensated  for  the  bright  sunshine,  the  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  the  singing  of  birds.  Ah,  nature  is  a  better 
teacher  than  a  mother  whose  idol  is  gold  !  One  opens  the  heart 
to  kindly  influences,  makes  it  more  susceptible  to  genial  impres- 
sions, quickens  brotherly  love,  and  brings  the  creature  nearer  the 
Creator ;  the  other  blunts  the  sensibilities,  chokes  the  springs  of 
benevolence,  clogs  tho  aspiring  spirit,  making  it  insensible  to  a 
loftier  sentiment  than  the  lovo  of  gain.  Are  there  no  other  Mrs. 
Grovnors  % 

None  of  the  family  attended  church,  for  pew-rent  was  an  item, 
and  a  minister  tax  not  an  unimportant  consideration.  If  preach- 
ing and  good  example  cost  nothing,  they  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  benefits;  but  as  it  was,  parents  and  children 
were  "  a  law  unto  themselves."  Their  living  was  of  the  plainest 
possible  kind,  and  quantity  was  studied  as  closely  as  quality. 
None  of  the  Grovnors  were  alllictcd  with  gout  or  dyspepsia,  if 
their  palates  were  never  regaled  by  dainty  dishes. 

Mr.  Scth  and  Mrs.  Susan  were  threatened  with  a  dire  calamity, 
in  the  shape  of  a  visit  from  an  elderly  relative,  who  had  troubled 
them  but  once  since  their  marriage.  A  letter  had  been  received, 
avowing  his  intention  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his 
nephew  and  niece.  They  knew  little  about  him,  save  that  he  was 
a  childless  old  man,  rather  odd  in  his  ways,  and  burdened  with 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  •roild's  goods.  Yet  this  much  was 
certain  ;  his  stay  with  them  would  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience and  expense — and  the  last  reflection  was  the  most  annoy- 
ing of  all. 

His  appearance  was  not  an  event  of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  tho 
host  and  hostess ;  the  respectable  looking  old  gentleman  missed 
tire  hearty  welcome  he  had  promised  himself.  They  were  polite, 
but  not  cordial ;  attentive,  but  cold  and  distant,  meeting  his  fami- 


liar advances  with  that  indifferent  reserve  so  chilling  and  discoi 
aging.    The  children  had  been  sent  off  to  bed  as  soon  as  tea  \v. 
over,  and  the  three  sat  stiffly  about  the  cold  stove,  Mrs.  Grovnor 
glancing  now  and  then  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel. 

"  Perhaps  your  uncle  would  like  to  retire,"  she  observed  to  Mr. 
Seth. 

Conversation  had  flagged  for  some  minutes  ;  it  was  hard  doing 
all  the  talking,  and  Uncle  Abel  approved  the  suggestion,  though 

it  was  scarcely  eight  o'clock. 

"  I  must  confess  to  fatigue,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  young  as  I 
was  once,  and  exertion  tires  mc.  I've  been  accustomed  to  sleep- 
ing in  a  warm  room.  If  it  wont  be  too  much  trouble,  I'd  like  a 
little  fire  kindled  for  me  ;  old  blood  feels  these  chilly  nights,"  he 
added,  apologetically. 

Mr.  Sah  said,  "  O,  no  !"  and  Mrs.  Susan,  "  Certainly  not.  But 
anybody  could  sec  that  their  thoughts  widely  diverged  from  their 
words.  The  fire  was  made,  and  the  nephew  took  a  small  hand- 
lamp  to  light  Uncle  Abel  to  his  cliamber. 

"  I  should  prefer  this,'  said  the  latter,  taking  a  larger  one  from 
a  shelf  near  him,  "if  you  have  no  objections.  It  holds  more  oil,  I 
see,  and  sometimes,  when  I  am  restless  and  can't  sleep,  I  read  to 
induce  drowsiness.    It  wont  incommode  you,  I  hope." 

Seth  said,  "No,  indeed  !"  and  Susan,  "Not  in  the  least !"  but 
mentally,  their  replies  were  different.  Uncle  Abel  and  the  largest 
lamp  went  up  stairs;  husband  and  wife  closed  the  doors  for  a  con- 
nubial conference. 

"  Well !"  said  the  niece. 

"  What  do  you  think  V  said  the  nephew. 
.    "An  assuming  old  fox!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  A  confounded  bore  !"  he  ejaculated. 

"  An  extra  fire,  Scth  !" 

"  A  lamp  to  read  by,  Susan !" 

"  Meat  for  dinner !" 

"  And  coffee  for  breakfast  I" 

"  Will  he  stay  long,  think  %" 

"  Two  or  three  months,  judging  from  the  size  and  weight  of  his 
trunk." 

"  A  pretty  bill  of  expense,  truly  ! — .and  not  a  dollar  to  pay  his 
board  !" 

"  Fuel  and  lights,  and  what  he'll  cat  and  drink,  will  put  us  back 
a  whole  year  in  our  calculations.  This  comes  of  having  relations  ! 
I  wish  I  hadn't  one  in  the  world ! — and  to  think  he's  nothing  but 
a  great  uncle." 

This  interesting  conversation  was  prolonged  some  time ;  but 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  feelings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grov- 
nor in  regard  to  Uncle  Abel. 

Morning  did  not  mend  the  manners  of  the  couple,  yet  the  worthy 
old  gentleman  was  urbane  and  smiling,  seeming  not  to  notice  the 
frigid  atmosphere  that  prevailed.  He  tried  in  vain  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  children,  but  parental  oversight  prevented  the 
object  in  view.  It  was  recollected  that  they,  with  a  certain  class 
designated  as  "fools,"  were  said  to  "tell  the  truth;"  and  that,  in 
this  instance,  was  not  to  bo  spoken. 

Uncle  Abel's  sight  was  impaired,  but  he  was  not  so  blind  that 
he  could  not  detect  dissatisfaction,  though  in  a  measure  cloaked. 
His  tarry  was  short  at  the  Grovnor  mansion ;  in  a  week  he  took 
leave  of  his  nephew  and  niece,  to  their  unbounded  satisfaction. 

"  We  have  done  well,"  they  said,  "  to  get  rid  of  him  so  easily. 
He  might  have  staid  a  month."  And  Uncle  Abel  was  forgotten 
in  the  great  struggle  to  make  a  fortune. 

One  year  afterward,  they  heard  of  his  decease  by  means  of  the 
following  significant  letter,  which  was  found  among  his  privato 
papers,  and  forwarded  after  his  death. 

"NErHEW  and  Niece  : — When  a  childless  old  man  crosses 
your  threshold,  yearning  for  love  and  sympathy,  and  that  care 
which  youth  should  voluntarily  accord  to  old  age,  treat  him  not 
coldly,  begrudge  him  not  the  food  he  cats,  the  fire  that  warms 
him,  nor  the  light  that  enables  him  to  beguile  a  lonely  midnight 
hour.  And,  moreover,  do  not  forget  the  hole  in  the  floor.  That 
this  advice  may  benefit  you,  is  the  wish  of  your  Unci.e  Abel." 

"Tho  hole  in  the  floor."  What  did  it  mean  ?  Light  slowly 
began  to  creep  into  tho  bewildered  brains  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grov- 
nor, revealing  a  startling  truth  in  every  line  of  the  singular  epistle 
before  them.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  dismay,  in  tho 
consciousness  that  their  hypocrisy  and  littleness  had  been  exposed. 
A  place  had  been  cut  in  the  floor  for  tho  admission  of  a  pipe  from 
tho  stove  in  the  room  below.  Being  early  in  the  season,  this  pipe 
had  not  been  adjusted  for  the  winter,  and  the  space  was  conse- 
quently open.  Uncle  Abel  occupied  that  chamber,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  overhearing  every  word  that  had  been  uttered  beneath 
him  by  Mr.  Scth  and  Mrs.  Susan.  The  hole  in  the  floor  had  be- 
trayal them  !  How  unfortunate  that  they  should  have  forgotten 
it!  The  secret  of  his  short  visit  was  understood.  Both  wcro 
much  discomposed  that  their  petty  meanness  had  been  brought  to 
light,  but  were  consoled  by  reflecting  that  nothing  antagonistic  to 
their  interest  would  come  of  it.  But,  ah,  a  great  many  improbablo 
things  transpire  in  this  world  !  Who  would  have  imagined  that 
Uncle  Abel  was  worth  his  thousands  >  Who  would  have  supposed 
that  he  was  in  tho  possession  of  a  fortune  called  by  the  initiated, 
"  independent  !"  The  "  assuming  old  fox  "  had  shown  his  cunning. 
Scth  and  Susan  had  overreached  themselves.  In  striving  to  sayo 
a  penny,  they  had  lost  a  great  many  pounds.  They  were  Undo 
Abel's  ouly  surviving  relatives,  and  he  had  intended  making  them 
his  heirs.  But,  alas,  the  hole  in  the  floor  ! — it  had  willed  his 
money  to  a  charitable  institution,  bequeathing  them  only  the 
knowledge  of  their  parsimony  and  self-abasement !  Irretrievable 
mistake— irreparable  error !  The  important  object  of  their  lives 
defeated  by  a  hole  in  tho  floor,  when  just  upon  the  verge  of 
realization  ! 
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PEACE  AND  WAR. 
The  two  allegorical  and  emblematical  designs  on  this  and  the 
next  page  were  drawn/for/us  by  Mr.  Rowse,  and  are  creditable 
efforts  of  his  pencil.  These  illustrations  will  be  regarded  as  sea- 
sonable ;  for  while,  here  in  the  West,  wc  arc  enjoying  all  the  bles- 
sings of  peace,  in  the  East,  one[of  the  'most  sanguinary  wars  of 
modern  times  is  wildly  raging.  In  illustrating  Peace,  our  artist 
has  grouped  together  many  characteristic  figures  and  objects.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  design,  Peace,"  personified  by  a  female,  war- 


picture  represents  the  field  of  battle  after  an  engagement,  one  of 
the  saddest  and  most  harrowing  spectacles  that  the  eye  con  rest 
upon.  In  the  distance,  the  shattered  bridge  attests  the  fury  of  the 
combat.  All  over  the  plain  lie  men  and  horses  stretched  in  death, 
or  struggling  convulsively  in  the  agonies  of  recent  mutilntion. 
Soldiers  are  carrying  off  their  wounded  comrades  upon  stretchers. 
In  the  near  foreground,  the  dead  and  wounded  are  thickly  heaped 
together.  The  corpses  of  cuirassier  and  artilleryman  lie  side  by 
side.    A  broken  caisson  is  half  sunk  in  the  miry  pool  in  front, 


matic  episodes  of  battles,  and  historians  tell  of  the  great  results  or 
war.  It  imparts  grandeur  and  interest  to  the  various  provinces  of 
art  and  literature  ;  but  art  and  literature  stop  short  at  the  thresh- 
old of  its  horrors.  They  dare  not  enter  the  hospital ;  they  dare 
not  record  the  work  of  the  knife  that  follows  the  work  "of  the 
sword ;  they  cannot  follow  the  various  fountains  of  woe  that  di- 
verge from  the  battle-field,  each  bearing  its  burthen  of  sorrow  to 
gentle  hearts  and  humble  homes.  Had  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  sorrows  it  produces  been  as  faithfully  delineated  as  its  deeds 


PEACE. 


ng  her  wand,  points  to  the  genius  of  Art,  while  Agriculture  is  I 
also  represented.    A  busy  city  rises  in  the  background,  with  a  I 
train  of  cars  speeding  along  the  railroad.    Lower  down  wc  behold  | 
the  enlivening  spectacle  of  a  rural  festival,  with  the  substantial 
tokens  of  an  abundant  harvest.    Contrast  with  this  the  picture  of 
War.    Here  we  behold  o  city  given  to  the  devouring  flames. 
lMlona,  with  a  blazing  torch  in  one  hand,  and  falchion  dripping  I 
gore  in  the  other,  leads  on  ■  band  of  furies,  waving  on  high  their 
banners.    The  two  wcepine  female  figures  on  the  left  complete 
the  sentiment  of  this  allegorical  scene.    The  lower  portion  of  the  | 


which  is  choked  up  with  corpses.    And  this  is  War,  or,  rather,  a  I 
feeble  imiige  of  it ;  for  Art  shrinks  from  the  delineation  of  its  full  J 
horror.    This  is  War,  stripped  of  its  gatidy  trappings,  shorn  of  ' 
its  bright  plumes,  divested  of  the  rustle  of  its  banners,  the  bhire 
of  its  trumpets,  nnd  reduced  to  the  grim,  grisly  skeleton  it  is.  Yet 
poets  have  chanted  its  praises,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson ;  artists 
nave  emblazoned  its  glories  on  immortal  canvass  and  undying 
murble,  and  historians  have  recorded  in  stately  periods  the  march 
of  armies,  the  conflicts  of  nations,  and  the  achievements  of  heroes. 
Poets  siug  of  the  excitement  of  combat ;  puinters  give  us  the  dra- 


of  daring  and  blazing  Yictories,  the  pages  of  history  would  have 
been  less  crowded  with  accounts  of  battles  bv  sea  and  land,  sieges 
of  fortresses  and  the  destruction  of  cities.  Vet  the  lessons  of  the 
past  are  lost  upon  the  rulers  of  mankind  who  make  war  and  peace. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  years  of  carnage  closed  at  Wa- 
terloo would  have  sufficed  for  a  century.  But  the  peace  of  Europe 
has  been  disturbed  since  then,  and  now  Christian  nations,  in  a 
quarrel  that  originated  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
are  cutting  each  other's  throats  with  the  ferocity  of  HUgct,  ana 
waging  war  with  engines  of  destruction  more  Urrible  than  were 
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ever  before  pressed  into  the  service  of  national  murder.  Thrice 
ordinate  are  those  nations  who  are  not  involved  in  the  bloody 
conflict !  The  blessings  of  peace  receive  an  added  brightness 
rom  contrast  with  the  horrors  which  a  state  of  war  inflicts.  These 
horrors  are  of  such  magnitude  than  many  men,  appalled  and  ter- 
ror-stricken bv  them,  have  embraced  the  opinion  that  all  wars  are 
sinful  and  unjustifiable.  This  opinion  is  not  concurred  in  by  the 
mass  of  mankind.  The  wise  verdict  of  the  ruling  majority  is 
against  it.    War,  with  all  its  honors,  is  a  necessary  evil.  The 


lence  must  be  met  by  violence  j  for  "  rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obe- 
dience to  God."  When  a  nation  is  called  upon  to  defend  its 
liberties,  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  hallow  every  weapon 
consecrated  to  the  strife.  Then,  as  in  our  own  revolution,  the 
altars  of  God  are  not  desecrated  by  prayer  for  the  success  of  arms 
the  servant  of  God  is  justified  then  in  going  forth  to  battle  with 
his  people, 

"  A  soldier  of  the  Lord, 
With  his  Bible  and  bis  sword." 


France,  England,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  have  this  blc 
guiltiness  upon  their  past.    And  before  the  sword  is  laid  aside  1 
ever,  we  must  look  for  many  repetitions  of  the  sanguinary  dramu 
that  have  been  enacted  so  often.    When  a  conflict  like  that  now 
waging  in  the  East  has  commenced,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  its 
close.    If  it  is  indeed  a  trial  of  strength  between  Russia  and  the 
western  powers,  it  may  continue  many  years,  involving  all  Europe 
in  its  vortex.    Yet  out  of  the  enormous  mass  of  evils  such  a  war 
would  produce,  much  good  would  be  evolved.   A  continuance  01 


WAR 


sword  has  its  mission  as  well  as  the  pen  and  the  cross.  It  has 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  mankind.  When  it  stayed  the 
lceions  of  Xerxes,  when  it  arrested  the  sweep  of  the  victorious 
Saracens,  when  it  struck  for  liberty  in  Switzerland,  in  England, 
n  America,  at  Morgarten,  at  Marston  Moor,  at  Bunker  Hill,  it 
was  a  sacred  weapon.  The  world  has  not  erred  in  paying  homage 
to  such  patriot  warriors  as  Tell  and  Washington.  There  are  wars 
like  those  of  the  American  revolution,  which  leave  no  stain  upon 
the  page  of  history.  In  the  unceasing  struggle  of  Right  against 
Mightj  the  weapons  of  the  flesh  must  frequently  be  used.  Vio- 


In  proportion  as  we  loathe  and  execrate  wars  ot  aggression,  un- 
dertaken for  false  glory  and  for  conquest,  we  revere,  the  military 
achievements  of  those  who  peril  life  to  repel  tyranny  and  resist 
invasion.  This  country  is  fortunate  in  having  no  war  upon  her 
record  on  which  her  sons  can  look  back  with  shame  and  repen- 
tance. The  revolution  was  the  holiest  cause  in  which  a  nation 
ever  appealed  to  arms;  the  war  of  1812  was  a  necessary  re-asser- 
tion  of  our  independence.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  equally  justi- 
fiable, as  a  vindication  of  the  national  honor.  But  the  history  of 
older  nations  is  full  of  wars  that  were  national  crimes.  Kussia, 


(lie  war  will  probably  give  the  people  of  England  a  radical  reform 
of  government ;  it  may  improve  the  political  condition  of  the 
French;  it  mav  be  the  means  of  restoring  Poland  and  Hungary 
to  the  rank  of  independent  tuitions,  and  of  giving  liberty  to  Italy. 
If  such  be  the  result  we  shall  look  upon  the  conflict  with  less  re- 
pugnance nnd  aversion.  It  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  one  of 
those  extreme  remedies  employed  to  germinate  the  prinrplos  of 
free  institutions  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  and  hasten  the  overthrow 
of  despotisms  that  have  for  ages  pressed  with  giant  power  on 
the  necks  of  her  inhabitants. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MOTHER,  HOME  AM)  1IKAVKN. 

BY    8L'E    M.  SCOTT. 

The  wonlx  of  sweetest  meaning 

To  erring  mortals  jriren — 
Of  purest,  deepest  feeling. 

Are  Mother,  T Funic  and  Heaven ! 
The  magic  name  of  mother 

llevives  in  every  heart 
The  feelings  first  awakened 

On  that  dear  parent  s  part; 
And  cold  must  be  the  hosom, 

Devoid  of  love  the  soul, 
Tint  is  not  moved  to  goodness 

By  mother's  mild  control! 

With  home  we  all  remember 

Some  vision  of  the  past — 
A  May-day  in  the  morning, 

Too  beautiful  to  last! 
When  flowers  uf  lowly  beauty 

Beguiled  onr  youth  of  tears, 
Concealing  mid  the  roses 

The  thorns  of  riper  years! 
Vet,  when  the  past  is  challenged, 

11  Wherever  we  may  roain,M 
The  word  that  is  most  eloquent 

Is  that  dear  one  of  home! 

The  ChrUtian  to  the  future 

I  lis  earnest  gaze  extends, 
While  in  the  brightening  distance 

The  bow  of  promise  bends! 
IFis  weary  feet  have  trodden 

The  devious  paths  below; 
But  now  the  glorious  heaven 

With  light  is  all  a-glow — 
Ili.s  care?  are  nearly  over, 

His  troubles  soon  will  cease; 
For  smiles  of  resignation 

Assure  us  of  his  peace! 

Of  these  three  words  of  beauty 

I  know  not  which  is  best — 
They  speak  of  love  and  happiness, 

And  ouc  of  future  nit! 
I  feel  that  Heaven  is  dearest, 

And  yet  F  cannot  tell, 
For  Mother  fills  the  heart  with  love, 

And  Home  has  charms  as  well. 
The  n  let  the  three  unitrd  be, 

Nor  shall  the  tie  be  riven  ; 
For  words  of  thrilling  melody 

Are  Mother.  Home  and  Heaven. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  I'ictorial.] 

MARY  MTJSGRO VE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SAVANNAH. 

BY  den:  1'ERI.EY  POO  RE. 

Bright  and  licimtiful  wns  the  home  of  the  "  Yamaeraws,"  the 
aboriginal  dwellew  upon  the  hanks  of  that  nohle  river  which  they 
named  from  the  floral  "  savannahs  "  through  which  it  meanders. 
Upon  the  Bandy  bluff  where  the  councils  were  held,  there  was  a 
dense  growth  of  leafy  pines  ;  in  the  lowlands  which  generally  bor- 
dered the  river,  the  magnolia  towered  in  imperial  pride,  the  live 
oak  waved  its  festoons  of  living  mo»s  in  the  breeze,  and  an  occa- 
sional palmetto  lifted  its  graceful  head  above  masses  of  underbrush. 
Jt  was  an  earthly  paradise,  and  the  Yamaeraws  had  imbibed  tho 
toft  beauty  of  their  sylvan  home,  until  they  little  resembled  the 
ferocious  Yamassccs  of  Carolina,  or  the  warlike  Cherokecs  who 
dwelt  in  the  mountains.  Though  inheriting  proud  traditions  of 
power  and  of  conquest,  they  had  not  for  years  disinterred  their 
deep-buried  war-hatchci — but  at  last  the  peace  laurels  withered, 
and  early  in  1739  the  war-drum  resounded  far  and  wide.  At  lirst 
the  warriors  hesitated,  but  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  call  to 
arms,  and  goon  every  fighting  man  of  the  tribe  was  on  his  way  to 
the  council-Arc.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  their  chief,  the  ven- 
trablu  Tomo-chichi,  accompanied  by  a  Yamassec,  who  was  painted 
black,  and  had  the  emblematical  rattle-snake  skin  twined  around 
his  raven  locks.  The  warriors  took  their  scats  around  the  circle 
in  silence,  for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Indian  etiquette  to 
betray  curiosity,  but  they  were  not  long  kept  in  snspensc. 

"  Shall  the  Fish-hawk  of  the  Vamassecs  speak  f  asked  the 
stranger,  with  a  fiendish  smile  playing  upon  his  lips.  A  grunt  of 
approbation  signified  assent,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  he  gazed 
around  with  an  expression  of  malignant  ferocity,  as  ho  vehemently 
addressed  the  eager  listeners  : 

"  Yamaeraws,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  the  pale  faces  draw  near,  and  I 
have  been  sent  to  urge  you  to  destroy  them  ere  they  set  foot  upon 
your  hunting  grounds.  We  welcomed  them — they  oppress  us. 
We  gave  them  gardens — they  have  seized  our  soil.  We  offered 
them  corn — they  have  destroyed  our  young  men  with  fire-water. 
We  nursed  their  sick — they  have  danced  on  the  graves  of  our  fa- 
thers.   Yamassccs,  will  you  suffer  this  ?" 

The  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  savages  reddened,  and  many  of  them 
responded  with  a  guttural  "  ngh  !"  But  Tomo  chichi  betrayed  no 
interest,  either  by  sign  or  word.  From  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
whites,  he  regarded  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  especially 
protected  by  the  Great  Spirit,  against  whom  it  would  be  madness 
to  fight. 

"  The  chief  hesitates,"  continued  tho  emissary.  "  Would  he 
welcome  the  pale  faces  ?  Will  he  invite  them  to  sit  upon  his  mat 
who  stole  his  daughter?" 

"My  daughter!"  exclaimed  Tomo-chichi.    "Does  she  live?" 


And  as  ho  spoke  he  fixed  his  keen  'eye  searchingly  on  the  Fish- 
hawk.  » 

"  Tho  Dancing-Hippie  lives — but  what  a  life.  The  slave  of  the 
pale  faces,  she  is  scourged  like  a  dog.    Yamsssecs,  will  you  not 

have  vengeance  ?" 

"  Vengeance !  vengeance  !"  was  shouted  on  every  side,  and  the 
warriors,  brandishing  their  weapons,  began  to  chant  tho  heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  mingled  with  threats  against  the  captors 
of  their  chieftain's  lost  daughter,  the  Dancing-liipplc.  It  was  now 
nearly  two  years  since  she  had  somewhat  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  left  her  aged  parent  to  mourn  her  loss. 

"  Vengeance  !  vengeance  I"  they  shouted.  "  Let  ns  drive  the 
pale  faces  from  our  hunting-grounds — let  us  sink  them  in  the 
flowing  tide  of  the  Savannah — let  us  warm  our  tomahawks  in 
their  thin  blood — let  us  hang  their  scalps  upon  the  war  poles  of 
our  wigwams."  And  as  the  ferocious  joy  of  their  infuriated  na- 
tures pealed  forth,  the  squaws  who  hovered  around  the  circle 
echoed  the  hideous  yells  with  shrill  cries  of  "  vengeance  1  ven- 
geance !" 

The  gratified  Yamassec  saw  with  delight  the  demoniacal  fury 
which  he  had  provoked,  but  ere  many  moments  had  elapsed,  there 
was  a  shout  heard  at  the  river  side,  and  then  a  light  female  form 
bounded  into  the  centre  of  the  ring.  It  was  the  Dancing  Ripple, 
chid  in  a  European  parb,  though  she  wore  a  richly  worked  pair  of 
moccasins.  Astonishment  at  her  appearance  was  depicted  on 
every  face,  while  the  emissary  started  as  though  he  had  seen  one 
from  the  grave.  The  old  chieftain  in  vain  endeavored  to  subdue 
his  feelings,  as  he  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
restoring  Ids  daughter. 

"  Who,"  he  asked,  "  delivered  the  Dancing-Hippie  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  pale-faces  ?" 

"  Cruelty  of  the  pale  faces  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Has  not  the  Fish-hawk  told  us  how  the  palc-faces  misused  the 
Dancing- Hippie  1"  replied  the  chieftain.  "Even  now  we  raise 
the  war  cry  to  avenge  your  wrongs,  and  to  drive  back  the  pale- 
faces in  revengeful  wrath." 

"  My  wrongs  !"  exclaimed  the  young  woman.  "  There,  Yama- 
eraws, stands  the  author  of  them.  It  was  that  trembling  Yamas- 
sec who  stole  me  from  yonder  river,  where  I  had  strayed  away  to 
bathe.  It  was  he  who  sold  me  to  the  palc-faces  for  a  gun.  But  I 
found  kind  friends,  good  friends.  They  bound  up  my  bleeding 
feet,  they  told  me  of  their  Great  Spirit,  and  now,  as  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  I  have  como  before  their  eanoes  to  ask  for  them  a 
welcome." 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  asked  Tomo  chichi  of  the  disappointed  emis- 
sary, who  now  saw  all  his  plans  baffled. 

"I  am  your  prisoner,  cowards,"  exclaimed  the  Y'amasscc.  "I 
had  almost  nerved  your  weak  hearts.  But  I  fear  not  your  anger. 
Light  your  fires,  sharpen  your  arrows,  I  am  ready.  I  stole  your 
chieftain's  daughter — I  almost  made  you  meet  the  pale-faces  like 
men." 

Such  audacious  duplicity  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass,  and  the 
unfortunate  Yamassec  was  forthwith  bound  with  given  withs  to 
the  stake  of  torment.  Dried  brushwood  was  heaped  around  him, 
and  before  the  torch  was  applied,  the  boys  were  permitted  to  shoot 
their  arrows  at  him,  in  order  to  try  their  skill.  But  he  did  not 
betray  the  pain  he  must  have  felt,  for,  although  his  flesh  often 
quivered  with  agony,  not  a  groan  was  mingled  with  his  chant  of 
defiance. 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  soon  released.  The  Dancing-Hippie 
had,  by  her  earnest  entreaties,  obtained  his  freedom.  "  The  palc- 
faces  will  soon  be  here,"  said  she,  "  and  would  you  greet  them 
with  a  funereal  pile  ?  Shall  the  Great  Spirit  al>ove  look  down 
upon  the  Yamaeraws,  and  see  them  destroying  one  of  his  chil- 
dren I  I  am  the  one  most  wronged — I  forgive  him  !  If  you  are 
really  glad  to  sec  me  again,  give  the  wretch  his  liberty,  and  let 
him  depart.  Sec  his  wounds,  made  by  the  boys'  arrows,  arc  they 
not  punishment  enough  ?" 

Her  entreaties  prevailed,  and  the  Fish-hawk,  released  from  his 
bondage,  soon  left  the  spot  where  he  had  expected  to  die  as  be- 
came a  Yamassec.  Every  trace  of  the  death-fire  was  obliterated, 
and  in  its  suad  the  young  women  of  the  tribe,  directed  by  the 
Dancing-Hippie,  prepared  a  feast.  There  was  a  profusion  of  dried 
fruit,  while  smoked  salmon  and  venison,  broijpd  upon  hickory 
co.-.ls,  diffused  a  savory  odor  around.  No  sooner  were  the  pre- 
parations concluded,  than  a  scout  announced  the  approach  of  the 
palc-faces. 

It  was  the  colony  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  which  came  to 
seek  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  "a  free  exercise  of  religion," 
and  had  learned  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  journal  that  the  Sa- 
vannah was  superior  to  all  other  streams  emptying  into  the  south- 
ern Atlantic.  Oglethorpe  had  left  his  vessels  at  Beaufort,  in  Car- 
olina, and  now  came  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  periquas,  or 
canoes.  When  he  saw  the  Yamaeraws,  drawn  up  on  the  river 
bank  before  their  village,  he  evidently  feared  attack,  and  ordered 
his  arquebusicrs  to  blow  their  matches,  but  soon  his  fears  were 
removed,  for  a  young  man  came  to  tho  water's  edge,  bearing  a 
white  flag.  As  the  periquas  approached,  this  pacific  messenger 
shouted,  in  tolerable  English  : 

"  Welcome,  welcome  Englishmen  to  Yamacraw!" 

Delighted  with  this  salutation,  the  Europeans  speedily  landed, 
and  were  escorted  to  the  feast,  of  which  they  partook  with  the  rel- 
ish for  fresh  provisions  attendant  on  a  tedious  sea  voyage.  When 
every  appetite  was  satisfied,  Tomo-chichi  approached,  wearing  or- 
naments of  massive  gold,  and  clad  in  the  rarest  skins.  Behind 
him  came  his  young  interpreter,  bearing  symbolical  presents,  and 
he  thus  rendered  the  chieftain's  remarks  : 

"  Pale-faced  brothers.  Here  is  a  gift  which  I  offer  you.  It  is 
the  dressed  skin  of  a  buffalo,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  painted  the 
head  and  plumage  of  the  eagle  of  our  mountains. 


*'  Pale-faced  brothers,  I  ask  yon  to  accept  this  gift.  The  buf- 
falo is  an  emblem  of  strength,  and  the  eagle  is  an  emblem  of 
speed.  So  yonr  nation  is  strong  as  the  beast  and  swift  as  tho 
bird — nothing  can  withstand  you — you  fly  over  vast  seas  to  the 

uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

"  Pale-faced  brothers.  The  skin  of  the  buffalo  is  warm,  and 
signifies  protection — the  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify 
love.  We  hope  our  pale-faced  brothers  will  protect  and  love  us 
and  our  children. 

"  Pale-faced  brothers,  yon  arc  masters  of  Yamacraw." 

Oglethorpe,  no  less  suq>rised  than  delighted,  desired  the  inter- 
preter to  thank  the  chieftain,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  protection 
and  the  friendship  of  the  English.  "  But,"  he  concluded,  "  we 
must  not  forget  our  thanks  to  you,  young  sir,  whose  gift  of  tongues 
has  been  of  such  great  use.  1  little  expected  to  find  an  interpreter 
here." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Litany  (chaplain  of  the 
expedition),  "  that  I  have  heard  that  young  man's  voice  before." 

"  That  your  reverence  has,"  exclaimed  honest  Tom  Musgrovc, 
dropping  his  sergeant's  balbert  in  his  astonishment.  "  It's  my 
own  wife,  that  I  thought  I  left  behind  at  Beaufort." 

Such  was  the  case.  The  Dancing-Hippie  had  liecn  redeemed 
from  captivity  by  this  stalwort  soldier,  who  afterwards  married 
her.  Forest  life  soon  lost  its  charms,  but  when  she  wns  left  alone, 
the  thought  struck  her  that  Oglethorpe's  colonists  might  visit  her 
native  Yamacraw,  and  perchance  her  husband  might  combat  her 
father.  Nerved  by  a  wish  to  preserve  both,  she  at  once  set  out 
through  the  pathless  forest,  and  Providence  so  directed  her  steps 
that  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  avert  hostilities,  and  to  secure  a 
friendly  reception. 

A  new  city  was  located  by  Oglethorpe  on  the  bluff  where  the 
council-lire  of  the  Yamaeraws  had  blazed,  and  he  named  it  after 
the  river  that  flowed  at  its  side — Savannah.  There,  happy  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  every  earthly  blessing,  the  wife  of  an  adoring  hus- 
band— the  mother  of  loving  children — the  friend  of  every  colonist 
. — lived  and  at  last  died,  the  Dancing-Ripple,  and  upon  her  tomb- 
stone you  may  yet  read,  "Mary  Musgrovc." 


THK  PHYSICIAN. 

No  class  of  men  in  the  regular  discharge  of  duty  incur  danger 
more  frequently  than  the  honest  physician.  There  is  no  type  of 
malignant  maladies  with  which  he  fails  to  become  acquainted ;  no 
hospital  so  crowded  with  contagion  that  he  dare  not  walk  freely 
through  its  wards.  Ilis  vocation  is  among  the  sick  and  dying  ; 
he  is  tho  familiar  friend  of  those  w  ho  arc  sinking  under  infectious 
disease  ;  and  he  never  shrinks  from  the  horror  of  observing  it  un- 
der all  its  aspects.  He  must  do  so  with  equanimity ;  us  he  inhales 
the  poisoned  atmosphere,  he  must  coolly  reflect  on  the  medicines 
which  may  mitigate  the  sufferings  that  he  cannot  remedy.  Nav, 
after  death  has  ensued,  he  must  search  with  his  dissecting  knife 
for  its  hidden  cause,  if  so  by  multiplying  his  own  perils  he  may 
discover  some  alleviation  for  the  afflictions  of  others.  And  why 
is  this  !  Because  the  physician  is  indifferent  to  death  1  Becauso 
he  is  steeled  and  hardened  against  the  fear  of  it  ?  Because  he  de- 
spises or  pretends  to  despise  it  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  his  especial 
business  to  value  life  ;  to  cherish  the  least  spark  of  animated  ex- 
istence. And  the  habit  of  earing  for  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men  is 
far  from  leading  him  to  an  habitual  indifference  to  his  own.  Tho 
physician  shuns  every  danger  but  such  as  the  glory  of  his  profes- 
sion commands. — I'liihtdiljiliia  Ledger. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Adventures  or  IIajji  Baba  in  Persia,  Turkkt  akd  Russia.  Edited  by 
•Iamks  Morier.  Phifa. :  Lippincutt.  Grambo  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.405, 
llajjl  Baba  is  an  Oriental  Gil  Bias,  and  since  the  date  of  that  charming  ro- 
maDie,  do  noTcl  of  adventure  hai*  appeared  comparable  to  flu-  Eastern  story 
by  Morier.  It  has  been  many  yean*  bef>re  the  public,  but  time  ha*  only  im- 
proved its  flavor.  As  a  true  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners.  It  is  valu- 
able; a.,  a  romance,  it  is  deeply  interesting.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction  is  more  thrilling  than  the  execution  of  Zeenab,  the  Ill-starred  uiislreaa 
of  the  hero.    For  sale  by  Burnhaui  Brothers.  58  and  (JO  CornhiU. 

The  Newcomes.  Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.  2  vols,  in  one.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    Illustrated.  8vo. 

The  Ncwcouioh,  published  serially,  is  at  length  completed,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent form  makes  a  very  thick  volume.  It  has  little  plot,  but  a  great  deal  of 
incident,  and  the  characters  are  drawn  with  the  masterly  fidelity  of  all  Tunckc- 
ray's  portraiture.  But  we  must  protect  against  the  tone  uf  the  book,  and  its 
dismally  sombre  denouement.  Poetical  justice  demanded  a  far  different  eon- 
elusion.  A  few  rays  of  sunshine  ought  to  have  been  introduced  after  so  much 
night  and  darkness.  In  painting  such  dismal  pictures  of  society, Mr.  Thacke- 
ray Is  unconsciously  taking  the  surest  means  of  making  us  forget  him  a* 
speedily  as  possible.    For  sale  by  lledding  &  Co. 

The  Airacaxians:  or,  Notes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern 
Chili  By  Eomond  Keuel  Smith,  of  the  Lnited  States  Astronomical  Ex- 
pedition in  Chill.   Illustrated.    New  York:  ilarper  &  Brothers.  12uio. 

1855.    pp.  335. 

The  author  of  this  vory  graphic  and  readable  nccount  of  a  strange  and  In- 
teresting race,  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  them  thoroughly,  and  im- 
proved his  chances  well.  His  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
information  respecting  the  aboriginal  races  of  America.    The  illustrations  are 

very  neatly  executed.    For  sale  by  iicd  ling  &  Co. 

It  ambles  in  Easter*  Asia,  including  China  akd  Mantlla.  By  B.  l.  Ball, 
M.  I).  Boston :  James  French  &  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  417. 
Many  books  of  travels  are  written  by  men  who  never  journey  filly  miles 
from  their  libraries ;  but  the  book  before  us  is  no  re-hash  of  the  works  of  former 
travellers.  The  author,  a  young  townsman  of  ours,  re* id*  d  for  several  ye»m 
in  the  iDtcrci ting  countries  he  describes,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  all 
their  peculiarities.  We  are  very  glad  that  he  has  drawn  largely  on  his  private 
letters  to  relatives  and  friends  ut  home  for  the  material  of  ids  volume.  Wo 
thus  have  his  impressions  sketched  in  fresh  and  glowing  colors,  and  with  a 
freedom  of  touch  which  would  have  been  wanting  to  a  deliberate  and  elaborate 
review  of  his  adventures.  The  volume  possesses  a  fascination  which  few 
renders  can  resist,  and  an  amount  of  valuable  information,  which  renders  it 
well  worthy  of  preservation. 

Isora"s  Child.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.   1855.   12mo.   pp.504.  Boston: 

Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Social  relations,  the  intricate  web-work  of  the  passions,  are  capable  of  an 
indefinite  number  ot  combinations,  that  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  oldest 
materials.  So  long  as  the  human  he.vt  beats,  It  will  throb  responsive  to  the 
hand  that  knows  how  to  probe  its  secrets — and  the  hand  that  lias  written  tho 
book  before  us  surely  has  thatcunning.  There  is  not  one  dull  pagein  this  life- 
story,  and  more  tliau  one  scene  rises  for  above  mediocrity.  For  sale  by  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co. 

Eoiororsis — American  Rejected  Addresses.   New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.  1855. 

12mo.    Bost)n:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  •'  Smith's  Rejected  Addresses."  It 
is  an  :ittc  nij't  to  parody  sonic  of  our  leading  poets,  who  arc  indicated  by  their 
Initials;  but  tho  afiair  ia  "lame  and  impotent."  The  imitation  goes  no 
further  than  the  adoption  of  the  Divorite  metres  of  Longfellow  and  others. 
Tho  "  Smith's  "  verses  were  grotesquely  like  and  unlike  the  originals.  Byron, 
and  Scott,  and  their  compeers,  recognised  their  own  likenesses  in  the  mirror 
held  up  to  them,  though  their  features  were  distorted  as  in  a  conjurer's  glass. 
The  sketches  in  this  volume,  on  the  coutrat  y  ■  do  not  run  tain  a  selltary  likeness. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FOR  MAGGIE. 

BY    WM.    L  SHOEMAKER. 

O,  fairer  than  the  stirs  that  shine 
At  midnight  o'er  the  purple  brine, 
In  climes  where  night  is  half  divine, 

Art  thou,  my  lovely  Maggie! 
I*et  others  praise  what  maids  they  may, 
In  many  a  warmly -worded  lay, 
I  ne'er  phall  heed  what  they  may  say, 

But  still  love  thee,  sweet  Maggie. 

Unwitting,  thou  my  heart  hast  won, 
And,  as  the  sun-flower  to  the  sun 
Still  turns,  until  his  race  he  run, 

To  thee  my  heart  turns,  Maggie. 
Thine  image  gleams  before  me  now, 
With  checks  of  rose  and  ivory  brow, — 
A  being  love  and  truth  endow 

With  soul-felt  charms,  my  Maggie. 

For  not  by  outward  charms  alone 
Post  thou  such  magic  irliuence  own; 
A  thousand  virtue?  have  their  throne 

Within  thy  heart,  bright  Maggie. 
'Tis  these  give  thee  thine  empery  ; 
And  cold,  in  sooth,  that  heart  must  be, 
That  looks,  unloving,  upon  thee, 

Nor  feels  thy  sway,  sweet  Maggie. 

But,  ah  mc!  whither  runs  my  ;*ong?  ♦ 
(Forgive  mc. — love  bears  it  along;) 
Sure  thou  wilt  blush,  and  deem  it  wrong 

To  hear  thine  own  praise,  Maggie. 
Pardon,  I  pray,  each  ardent  line 
That  dares  to  breathe  this  love  of  mine, 
Yet,  though  rtwere  bold  to  hope  for  thino, 

I'll  love  thee  still,  sweet  Maggie. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CROSSING  THE  ISTHMUS. 

BY  FREDERICK  STANHOPE. 

Being  about  to  return  to  the  Eastern  States  in  1851,  I  hap- 
pened across  an  oM  friend,  in  San  Francisco,  then  master  of  a 
fine  bark,  bound  direct  to  San  Juan  del  Sud.  I  at  once  engaged 
a  passage  down  with  him.  The  voyage  in  the  month  of  October 
is  delightful  ;  the  wind  prevails  from  (he  northward,  and  I  he 
weather  is  mild  and  genial.  For  several  days  the  shore  had  been 
in  sight,  and  at  times  wc  were  so  near  that  smoke  from  fires  in 
the  woods  could  be  seen  curling  up  from  the  mountains.  This 
day  wc  had  been  standing  oft' from  land,  and  having  a  good  breeze, 
had  made  a  considerable  offing.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  clouds 
gathered  about  the  horizon  in  dark  and  angry  masses.  Suddenly 
as  the  sun  touched  the  horizon,  all  cleared  up,  and  our  passengers, 
who  had  been  watching  the  sky  in  silence,  gave  vent  to  their  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  fine  night;  but  our  captain,  long  familiar 
with  the  coast,  felt  distrustful  of  this  fair  show,  -and  taking  my 
arm,  said,  as  we  paced  the  deck,  "  We  shall  have  an  ugly  night, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken."  The  welcome  announcement  of  tea 
broke  up  our  conference.  At  nine  o'clock,  when  I  ventured  up, 
all  was  changed ;  the  ship  was  under  whole  topsails,  and  dashing 
along  at  a  great  rate ;  but  the  night  was  as  dark  as  Erebus. 

By  eleven  it  blew  a  gale,  but  having  come  on  so  gradually,  we 
were,  as  wc  supposed,  sufficiently  snug  to  weather  it.  The  watch, 
wearied  out,  were  just  sent  below  ;  at  midnight,  as  if  the  bag  of 
winds  had  been  rent,  the  most  furious  tempest  burst  on  us  ;  our 
close-reefed  topsails,  distended  to  their  utmost,  burst  with  a  report 
like  artillery,  and  Hew  before  the  gale  in  shreds.  Our  good  bark 
careened,  and,  almost  on  her  beam-ends,  would  have  doubtless 
foundered  at  the  moment,  had  our  topmasts  not  snapped  and 
gone  overboard,  taking  with  them  all  top  hamper.  Relieved,  she 
righted,  and  by  management  being  brought  lo  the  wind,  she  "  lay 
to"  nobly;  but  the  danger  was  not  over;  our  water-casks  on 
deck  had  broken  loose  ;  and  as  wc  rolled,  these  immense  hogs- 
heads, iron  bound,  and  filled,  would  rush  from  side  to  side,  threat- 
ening each  moment  to  dash  out  the  bulwarks. 

For  a  time  our  prospects  seemed  dark,  when  fortunately  some 
obstacle  intervening,  stopped  one  of  the  casks  in  its  headlong  ca- 
reer ;  for  a  moment,  taking  advantage  of  this,  our  captain,  at  im- 
minent risk  of  being  crushed,  managed  to  crawl  up,  axe  in  hand, 
and  stave  in  the  head  ;  this  not  only  rendered  it  harmless,  but  its 
material,  with  wood  thrown  by  the  men,  soon  made  a  barricade, 
which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  others. 

"  If  the  gale  breaks  with  the  day,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  are 
saved?"  "And  if  not?"  I  questioned.  "God  help  us,"  here- 
plied  ;  "  man  cannot."  How  tedious  and  weary  seemed  these 
hours.  The  ship  labored  fearfully;  and  besides  wc  did  not  know 
how  near  wc  might  be  to  land.  But  at  last  the  darkness  becomes 
less  intense  ;  a  gray  light  begins  to  shoot  up  in  the  sky,  and  the 
gale  abates.  Our  pumps  are  tried,  and  the  joyful  news  that  no 
leak  has  been  sprung,  is  announced.  With  the  first  light  of  an 
early  mom  we  felt  we  were  safe,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  had 
arisen,  the  tempest  had  changed  to  a  fine  breeze. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  speedy,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  from  San  Francisco,  we  dropped  anchor  before  the  town 
of  San  Juan  del  Sud.  The  bay  was  a  mere  inlet  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  surf  rolled  in  on  the  beach  with  great  fury.  The  village 
was  a  miserable  collection  of  bamboo  huts,  facing  the  water. 

Our  landing  was  a  ludicrous  scene ;  the  natives  would  wade  out 
to  the  boats  through  the  surf,  to  carry  us  on  shore  on  their  backs ; 
many,  from  motives  of  economy  or  bravado,  refused  all  aid,  and, 
clad  in  India-rubber  suits,  attempted  the  passage  unassisted,  car- 


pet-bag in  hand;  but  the  natives,  not  to  be  cheated  of  what  they 
considered  their  lawful  dues,  would  surround  them,  and  seizing 
the  bag,  or  hat,  and  in  some  cases  the  boots  of  the  poor  wights, 
would  rush  on  shore,  and  refuse  to  deliver  them  except  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  amadeos. 

Accepting  the  proffer  of  a  lusty  fellow,  I  mounted  his  back,  and, 
as  I  flattered  myself,  with  much  dignity,  commenced  my  transit ; 
but  just  as  wc  were  about  reaching  terra  firma,  my  bearer  stum- 
bled, in  came  a  roller,  and  off  rolled  I,  much  to  my  disgust,  anath- 
ematizing the  whole  "  company,''  from  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  Jo 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  my  accident. 

Near  the  beach  an  ••lterprising  Yankee  had  taken  a  large  bam- 
boo house,  and  on  it  placed  another  story  of  light  boards,  styling 
it  pretentiously  a  hotel.  Here  my  companions — for  dry  land  sev- 
ers the  distinction  of  cabin  and  steerage — deposited  their  little  lug- 
gage. With  a  friend  I  strolled  out  to  sec  the  lions  of  San  Juan. 
Its  front  was  the  most  imposing  view,  for  a  very  short  distance 
back  brought  one  to  the  swamp.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  was  a 
newly  laid  out  street,  on  either  side  of  which  shanties  and  tent 
houses  had  sprung  up,  occupied  by  those  who  in  their  trusting 
hearts  had  settled  there,  thinking  San  Juan  was  to  be  the  route, 
and  that  a  large  city  must  spring  up.  Most  of  these  establish- 
ments were  fitted  up  as  eating-houses,  a  board  on  two  barrels  con- 
stituting the  table.  The  horrible  malaria  arising  from  the  swamps 
and  the  newly  cleared  ground  had  left  its  marks  on  the  pale  vis- 
ages of  many  of  these  adventurers,  and  the  now  made  graves  in 
plain  sight  told  a  sad  tale  of  its  effects  on  the  new  comer. 

My  object  was  to  get  speedy  transit  to  the  Atlantic.  I  therefore 
went  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  transit  company,  where  I  was 
coolly  informed  that  no  arrangements  could  be  made  to  transport 
passengers  coming  down  by  other  means  than  their  own  boats. 
This  was  a  plumper !  The  news  soon  came  to  our  men,  and  the 
excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  that  I  feared  violence  might  be 
attempted  towards  the  persons  of  the  agents.  Finding  mules  could 
be  obtained,  if  taken  in  time,  I  engaged  two,  with  a  fine  looking 
half-breed  boy  for  a  guide,  to  take  myself  and  friend  to  Rivas, 
said  to  be  fourteen  miles  from  San  Juan,  and  near  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua.  In  the  morning,  taking  leave  of  my  friend,  Captain 
D.,  I  mounted  my  mule,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  town. 

The  rainy  season  was  just  commencing;  though  the  morning 
was  a  glorious  one,  the  rain  by  the  time  wc  started  had  begun  to 
fall ;  however,  this  did  not  deter  us,  and  off  wc  galloped.  The 
road  was  very  tortuous,  and  often  some  turn  would  bring  in  view 
the  bay  and  little  village,  which  at  a  distance  looked  picturesque 
enough.  The  sun  would  often  shine  out,  almost  drying  our  gar- 
ments ere  another  shower.  The  foliage  was  diversified  and  most 
luxuriant,  the  rains  had  brought  everything  forward,  and  wc  rode 
on  amongst  the  wild  plantain  trees,  with  the  exquisite  cactus 
blooming  around  us  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the  tall  cocoa- 
nut  gracefully  peering  above  all  others.  Once,  as  we  reached  a 
small  lake  or  lagoon,  a  flock  of  birds  like  flamingoes  arose,  their 
plumage  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  and  under  their  wings  the  most 
delicate  rose  color.  Monkeys  filled  the  woods,  chattering  and 
gibbering  at  our  intrusion,  and  at  times  shaking  down  on  us  a 
perfect  shower  from  the  rain-laden  leaves.'  The  rains  had  filled 
all  the  gullies,  and  the  number  of  streams  which  we  had  to  ford 
was  incredible.  Wc  progressed  so  slowly  that  all  hopes  of  reach- 
ing our  destination  that  day  were  past.  So  our  guide,  though  we 
had  only  made  some  ten  miles  of  direct  distance,  said  we  must 
pass  the  night  at  a  house  wc  should  soon  reach.  Near  night  wc 
gained  the  top  of  quite  a  hill,  where,  surrounded  by  trees,  on  a 
clearing  stood  a  house  of  bamboos  and  mud.  As  we  rode  up  an 
old  woman  received  us.  The  house  was  of  one  story,  and  com- 
prised two  apartments,  the  sleeping  room  of  the  family,  and  tho 
cociDo,  or  kitchen  ;  here,  before  a  cheerful  (ire,  we  made  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Our  hostess's 
daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  bustled  about  to  prepare  the 
tortilla,  a  cake  of  pounded  corn,  baked  before  the  fire;  while  the 
old  dame,  with  great  activity,  pursued  an  unfortunate  hen  around 
the  corral,  despatching  it  at  last  with  a  blow  of  a  stick.  As  we 
sat  smoking,  she  proceeded  to  dress  the  gallina  before  us,  while 
its  blood  was  still  warm.  The  daughter  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
native  beauty,  tall  and  finely  proportioned,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  those  deep  Murillo  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  and  luxuriant  black 
hair.  The  entire  crown  of  the  head  was  filled  with  small  natural 
flowers,  something  like  our  pansics  ;  the  effect  was  charming,  and 
as  she  stooped,  it  seemed  like  a  parterre  of  flowers  springing  from 
a  bed  of  jet. 

While  conversing  with  Juan  it  a,  as  she  was  called,  I  took  occasion 
to  mention  the  fact  that  myself  and  friend  were  both  "  bon  Catol- 
ieos  "  (good  Catholics),  albeit  my  companion,  a  rigid  Baptist, 
wished  to  contradict  me  ;  but  I  have  ever  found  in  South  America 
that  a  Christiano  (a  Catholic)  is  better  treated  that  a  Herctico  (a 
Protestant).  I  substantiated  my  statement  by  a  small  gold  cross, 
which  I  wore  on  my  wateh-chain  ;  and  telling  her  it  was  from 
"  las  Californias,"  endowed  her  with  it,  much  to  her  delight,  mak- 
ing her  thereby  my  firm  friend.  Our  supper  being  prepared,  we 
attacked  it  with  the  zest  given  by  a  long  and  tiresome  ride,  and 
with  a  smoking  cup  of  chocolate,  drank  from  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  prepared,  wc  found  our  repast  most  excellent. 

Complimenting  our  tortilla,  and  attributing  its  quality  to  the 
fair  hands  from  which  it  emanated,  by  dark  we  were  as  jolly  an 
impromptu  party  as  were  ever  seen.  But  a  loud  noise  outside 
announced  new  comers,  and,  much  to  our  disgust,  a  party  of  some 
dozen  mule  drivers  entered  ;  overtaken  by  night,  they  drove  their 
loaded  beasts  into  the  corral  and  claimed  shelter.  They  were 
ill-favored  looking  fellows,  and  did  not  add  to  our  comfort  by 
their  presence.  Each  earned)  in  addition  to  their  knives,  a  ma- 
chete, or  cutlass,  used  for  clearing  away  brush,  as  well  as  protec- 
tion.   After  making  a  meal  of  their  own  vitnds,  smoking  their 


cigarettes  and  discussing  the  news,  they  withdrew  to  the  loft  o 
head,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  pom-has,  while  myself  . 
friend  were  shown  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  a  bamboo  ecu-  , 
without  covering  was  to  serve  us  both  as  a  bed.    Having  each  a 
considerable  mm  about  our  persons  in  gold  dust,  we  felt  rather 
anxious  as  to  our  safety  among  these  wild  fellows ;  but  as  I  stole 
a  kiss,  nothing  loth,  from  our  pretty  attendant,  at  parting  for  the 
night,  she  said  they  were  "  bucn  hentc  "  (good  men),  and  bade  us 
"  duerme  bien." 

Examining  our  pistols,  and  placing  them  in  readiness,  wc  threw 
ourselves  down,  and  wearied  out,  were  roon  wrapped  in  slumber. 
After  sleeping,  as  it  seemed,  for  a  long  while,  I  was  aroused  by  a 
whispering  and  some  slight  noise  in  the  kitchen.  Now,  thought 
I,  these  "bucn  hentc"  arc  going  to  cut  our  throats.  My  situa- 
tion was  far  from  pleasant ;  not  daring  to  stir,  lest  I  should  bring 
them  in  en  mass,  I  lay  bathed  in  perspiration.  A  lucky  thought 
struck  me  ;  by  pushing  the  bamboos  slightly  apart,  I  could,  as  I 
lay,  see  all.  No  sooner  thought  of  than  done — and  a  fearful 
though  unexpected  sight  was  before  mc!  Seated  with  all  the 
confidence  in  life  in  the  lap  of  our  rascal  gu:dc,  was  my  charming 
Juanita,  whispering  their  talc  of  love;  and  as  I  looked,  the  fellow 
with  great  gusto  kissed  her !  My  midnight  attack  was  a  lover's 
assignation.  The  relief,  overcoming  my  pique,  I  turned  over, 
and  left  them  to  their  delightful  occupation. 

Betimes  in  the  morning  we  were  stirring,  and  I  found  a  glorious 
day  breakirg.  After  a  hasty  toilet,  and  a  cup  of  chocolate,  we 
mounted,  and  rode  out  of  the  corral — Juanita,  thinking  her  infi- 
delity unknown,  kissing  her  hand  to  mc  as  she  held  up  the  cross, 
my  gift. 

The  remainder  of  the  road  was  much  better;  being  on  high 
ground  the  country  had  a  different  aspect,  and  as  we  neared  the 
city,  the  land  was  more  under  cultivation.  At  one  time  wc  rodo 
for  some  distance  by  a  plantain  grove  that  must  have  been  of  vast 
extent ;  like  our  orchards,  it  was  enclosed  by  a  natural  hedge  of 
the  cactus.  Stopping  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  our  guide  en- 
tered a  house,  and  divesting  himself  of  his  garments,  came  for;h 
in  a  clean  white  shirt  and  trousers,  with  red  sash  and  a  dashing 
sombrero — easting  his  employers  entirely  in  the  shade,  with  our 
travel-stained  garments.  Before  noon  we  reached  the  city,  and 
were  taken  to  the  mansion  of  Don  Patricio  Valdcz,  who,  having 
an  overplus  of  room,  received  strangers  for  a  considt  ration.  Rivas, 
the  second  city  of  the  province,  is  of  some  importance  ;  it  bcais 
the  marks  of  age  and  earthquakes  ;  in  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  houses  are  built  of  but  one  story,  in  a  quadrangle,  with  an 
open  space  in  the  centre;  the  walls  are  of  immense  thickness,  the 
poorest  being  two  or  three  feet,  and  many  as  much  as  six;  they 
are  whitewashed,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled,  making  a  very  pretly 
appearance  ;  the  houses  of  the  poor,  however,  are  of  bamboo,  and 
being  raised  on  posts  some  three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  account 
of  the  rains,  give  one  much  the  idea  of  our  farmers'  corn  cribs. 
There  are  several  churches,  ail  of  which  are  more  or  less  dilapida- 
ted, and  one  of  them  has  been  rebuilt  three  times,  and  was  again 
in  ruins  during  my  visit.  The  population  is  some  6000 ;  but  not 
being  on  the  regular  road  across  the  country,  tho  place  is  not 
often  visitcel  by  Americans. 

Having  established  my  head  quarters,  I  strolled  up  to  the  plaza, 
and  found  the  agent  of  a  line  of  schooners  on  the  lake.  He  prom- 
ised to  have  a  vessel  ready  lo  transport  us  across  the  lake,  and 
boats  to  take  us  down  (ho  river  by  the  next  day.  The  steamer 
Orus  had  just  been  lost,  and  the  company  having  but  one  boat  on 
the  lake,  could  only  attend  to  their  own  through  passengers. 
The  next  day,  my  comrades  whom  I  had  left  in  San  Juan  began 
to  pour  into  town,  and  by  night  the  quiet  Spanish  city  had  much 
the  aspect  of  Boston  on  a  fourth  of  July.  Every  commodity  roso 
in  value  ;  luckily,  however,  I  had  secured  good  quarters,  and  did 
not  suffer  ;  while  my  friends  at  the  two  cafe's  kept  by  Americans 
were  being  cheated  in  the  most  barefaced  manner  for  the  privilege 
of  having  English  spoken,  I  had,  in  a  quiet  Spanish  family,  gocil 
fare  at  a  moderate  price.  As  a  sample  of  the  extortion,  a  man 
wishing  change  for  a  fifty  dollar  slug,  received  it  from  his  land- 
lord all  in  French  ten  sous  pieces,  eight  to  a  dollar — the  man 
making  fourteen  dollars  brokerage.  Day  after  day  wc  waited,  no 
schooners  arrived,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  away  ;  so  at  last,  after 
a  week's  delay,  fourteen  of  us  rode  over  to  San  Jose,  and  embai  fe- 
ed in  a  little  sloop  boat  about  the  size  of  a  ship's  launch,  manned 
by  a  captain  and  one  boy.  We  got  off  late  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing before  us  a  sail  of  some  eighty  miles,  with  a  chance  of  a  gale 
of  wind.  To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  captain,  long  ill  with 
the  country  fever,  had  a  relapse,  and  by  evening  was  perfectly 
helpless  ;  the  boy  had  been  once  across  the  lake,  and  to  him  wc 
had  to  trust.  To  finish  the  chapter,  our  binnacle  light  went  out, 
and  on  search,  the  oil  could  not  be  found.  Here  was  a  nice  por  - 
tion. At  intervals  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  north  sta>, 
and  by  that,  and  the  wind,  did  wc  steer ;. however,  in  the  morning 
we  were  in  sight  of  St.  George,  which  we  soon  reached.  He  re  wo 
changed  to  bungays,  long  native  boats  with  six  rowers,  carrying 
some  dozen  passengers,  and  commenced  tho  descent  of  the  Nica- 
ragua river ;  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  great  care  is  rcquisilo 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  avoid  the  bends.  Wo 
dashed  through  tho  "  Castilla  Torras,"  or  rapids,  about  midnight. 

The  next  evening  we  reached  a  house  alone  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Here  wc  had  a  meal,  and  passed  the  night,  devoured 
by  musquitocs  and  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  wild  animals.  In 
the  morning  we  again  started,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  on  tho 
beach  at  Greytown,  with  the  Atlantic  in  full  sight.  Wc  were  soon 
domiciled  at  the  U.  S.  Hotel.  The  town  was  very  bustling,  filled 
with  Amcrie-ans,  waiting  for  the  steamers.  A  day  or  two  after, 
two  steamers  entered  flic  bay,  and  wc  prepared  for  cur  departure. 
Our  tickets  procured,  I  was  soon  on  board  the  Daniel  Wcbttcr,  and 
so  ended  what  was  to  mc  a  very  eventful  passage  of  the  Isthmus. 
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PROF.  L.Ol'18  AGASSIZ. 

[nOM  A  PBOTOORAPH  DT  WHIPPLE  k  BLACK  ] 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  as  by 
Mr.  Barry,  and  will  be  readily  recognized  as  a  correct 
likeness.    Professor  Agassiz  has  a  highly  intellectual 
hcud — one  that  in  a  crowd  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  observer,  while  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  honhommie  in  the  expression  of  his  features, 
which  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  the  countenances 
of  men  of  tru ;  genius.    The  cases  are  very  rare  in 
which  high  attainments  coupled  with  great  original 
genius  lead  their  possessor  to  the  indulgence  and  ex- 
pression of  vain  glory.    More  especially  is  humility 
the  characteristic  of  the  students  of  nature.    The  high- 
er they  climb  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  vaster 
is  the  panorama  spread  out  before  them  ;  the  greater 
their  attainments,  the  more  impressive  is  their  sense 
of  tho  unattainable,  of  the  exhaostless  wealth  of  the 
world  of  science,  of  the  marvels  of  nature's  arenna, 
until  they  are  ready  to  confess  with  the  ancient  philos- 
opher, that  they  are  mere  pickers  up  of  shells  and 
pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  The 
expression  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  countenance  is  a  true  index 
of  his  truthful,  honest  and  earnest  soul.    Louis  Agas- 
siz  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  the 
age.    His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  ot 
science,  and  his  unremitting  labors,  his  bold  and  in- 
genious speculations,  have  rendered  his  name  famous 
in  both  hemispheres.    His  reputation  is  especially 
dear  to  ns  since  he  has  become  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  professor  at  our  leading  university,  and  is 
connected  by  marriage  with  an  honorable  family  ot 
this  city,  being  a  son-in-law  of  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Carey, 
one  of  our  leading  merchants,  and  President  of  the 
Boston  Aihemcum.    Louis  Agassiz  was  bom  at  Orl>c, 
in  Waatlandc,  in  1807,  and  is  consequently  but  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.    He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  that  place.    At  a  very  early  age  he  gave 
proof  of  genius,  and  particularly  of  a  fondness  and 
aptitude  for  the  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences.  This 
inclination  of  the  young  student  was  judiciously  en- 
couraged ond  fostered.    His  earliest  training  was  care- 
ful and  liberal,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  entertd 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Biel,  an  institution  which  en- 
joyed a  high  local  reputation.    After  four  years  assid- 
uous study,  during  the  course  of  which  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  Agassiz  passed  to  the  academy  of 
Lausanne,  a  transfer  due  to  his  rapid  and  astonishing 
progresi,  and  designed  as  a  reward  for  it.    At  Lau- 
sanne he  continued  to  advance,  and  won  the  encomi- 
ums of  his  teachers  and  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
pupils.    We  next  find  him  at  Zurich,  where  he  stud- 
ied medicine  and  the  experimental  sciences.    It  was  then  resolved 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded 
by  Germany,  and  he  repaired  to  the  renowned  university  of  Heid- 
elberg.   From  Heidelberg,  where  he  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  ho  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy,  aud  pursued  the  same  branch  at  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  I).    His  attainments 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1826,  he  was  entrusted  by 
Martius  with  the  publication  ot  an  account  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  species  of  fishes  collected  by  Spix  during  his  Brazilian 
researches.    This  task,  confided  to  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  he 
discharged  in  a  manner  that  gave  him  at  once  a  scientific  reputa- 
tion in  Europe.    In  that  work  he  gave  to  the  world  hi<  new  class- 
ification of  fishes,  a  system  to  which  he  has  since  steady  adhered. 
Ten  years  afterwards  he  pioduced  his  great  work  on  the  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe,"  a  colossal  monu- 
ment of  his  industry  and  learning,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 
It  is  remarkable  tor  its  clearness  and  completeness.    During  the 
progress  of  this  work  through  the  press,  he  found  time  to  issue  two 
works  of  less  magnitude,  but  of  great  scientific  importance,  viz., 
"  Researches  ou  Fossil  Fishes  "  and  "  Descriptions  of  Echinoder- 
mes."    But  it  was  reserved  for  his  Etude*  sur  les  Glaciers  (studies 
of  Glaciers)  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  Europe  to  his  tal- 
ent and  attainments,  and  win  him 
an   enduring   reputation.  The 
theory  therein  advanced  was  a 
new  one,  and  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  tho  science  of  geology.  -- 
Though  his  views  weic  entirely 
novel,  they  commanded  great  at- 
tention, and  were  accepted  by 
many  of  the  leading  geologists  of 
the  age.    Though  universal  as- 
sent has  not  yet  been  accorded  to 
his  entire  theory,  still  his  views 
respecting  the  agency  of  the  gla- 
ciers   in   producing  important 
changes  on  tho  surface  of  the 
globe  have  commanded  serious 
attention  and  respect,  even  from 
those  sarants  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  them  in  their  full 
integrity.    These  various  labors 
obtained  for  Mr.  Agassiz  a  cis- 
Atlantic  as  well  as  European 
reputation,  so  that  when  ho  ar- 
rived here  several  years  since,  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
cultivated  circles  of  New  Eng- 
land.   His  reception  and  tho  vast 
field  for  scientific  investigation 
afforded  hy  the  United  Slates, 
induced  him  to  adopt  it  as  his 
country,  and  he  may  now  bo  re- 
garded as  an  oracle  among  natu- 
ralists and  students  of  natural  his- 
tory.   He  resides  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  holds  a  distinguished 
chair  in  the  scientific  department 
of  the  University.  The  University 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
also  acknowledged  his  merits,  by 
tendering  him  the  Professorship 
of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Since 
his  residence  among  us,  he  has 
been  indefatigable  in  his  labors. 
His  numerous  and  valuable  com- 
munications to  various  scienti.ic 
societies,  bis  essays,  lectures,  and 
published  works  attest  his  un- 
flagging zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  in  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  knowledge.    Oueol  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to 


PROFESSOR  LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 


our  stock  of  information  on  the  natural  history  of  this  country  is 
hi:.  "  Tour  on  Lake  Superior,"  in  which  he  delineates  the  charac- 
ter, vegetation  and  animals  of  that  interesting  region.  His  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology  "  is  also  a  standard  work.  He  has  recently  is- 
sued proposals  for  the  publication  of  a  yet  more  important  work 
on  natural  history  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  subscription 
paper  was  filled  with  names  is  both  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  and  an  honorable  proof  of  the  elevated 
character  of  our  citizens  and  of  their  great  liberality.  The  success 
of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Agassiz  may  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  the  day  is  not  as  frivolous  and  superficial  as  it  has  been 
represented,  and  that  solid  scientific  attainments  are  appreciated 
amid  the  whirling  race  for  wealth  and  amusement  going  on 
around  us. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

The  period  when  the  violin  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  was 
when  the  important  discovery  was  made  that  the  drawing  over 
the  strings  a  certain  material  such  as  horsehair,  covered  with  a  re- 
sisting medium,  such  as  resin,  would  produce  a  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous sound.  This  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  bow  was 
as  important  for  the  development  of  the  violin,  and  with  it  of  mu- 
sic generally,  as  that  of  the  steam  engine  for  mechanical,  or  gun- 
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powder  for  explosive  power ;  and,  therefore,  setting 
aside  the  flowery  fictions  in  which  so  many  writers 
lovo  to  indulge  their  taste  for  allegorv,  and  extricat- 
ing ourselves  from  the  realms  of  mysticism,  we  enter 
the  regions  of  reality,  and  first  touch  terra  Jirma  some- 
where about  the  tenth  century.  In  tho  Cottonian  Col- 
lection in  tho  British  Museum  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  in  the  frontispiece  to  which  that 
monarch  is  represented  playing  on  the  harp.  Before 
him  stand  four  "  gleemen,"  one  of  whom  plays  with 
a  bow  upon  a  kind  of  violin.     This  drawing  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  that  records  that  instrument. 
Other  manuscripts  prove  its  existence  about  the  same 
date.    In  the  twelfth  century  the  viol  was  common 
among  the  Provencal  troubadours.  They  styled  it  the 
"  viula,"  whence  our  viola  or  tenor.  The  French  used 
more  than  twenty  instruments  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
dc  Valois,  but  the  forms  of  most  of  them  are  lost  to 
us ;  but  the  bassoon,  trumpet,  flute,  hautbois,  harp, 
guitar,  viol,  cymbals  and  drum  were  amongst  them. 
'I  he  Welsh  cluini  the  origin,  on  the  strength  of  a  rude 
instrument  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  called  the 
"  C'rwth."    From  this  the  English  doubtless  derived 
the  term  "  crowd,"  which,  with  that  of  the  "fiddle," 
obtained  until  the  importation  of  the  perfected  article 
from  Italy,  when  the  term  "  violin"  supplanted  them. 
Although  the  jidicula  of  tho  Romans  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  fiddle,  yet  the  term  "  fiddle,"  had  with 
it ;  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  jithele,  and  earlier  German 
mill,  with  their  Danish,  Icelandic  and  Dutch  varie- 
ties, all  own  jidicula  for  their  original.    The  hack- 
neyed line  recording  that  "  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  burning,"  is  a  fable,  no  such  instrument  existing 
for* one  thousand  years  after  Nero's  reign.    From  tho 
old  Norman-French  word  viol,  its  varieties  have  deriv- 
ed their  distinctive  appellations ;  though  for  a  long 
period  they  were  called  treble,  tenor  and  bass  viols. 
In  England,  no  family  of  consideration  during  the 
sixteenth  and  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
thought  its  establishmeut  complete  without  a  regular 
set  ot  viols.    Public  peiformers  were  few  until  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  vocal  music 
not  much  cultivated,  though  in  Italy  it  had  attained 
much  perfection.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  music 
suffered  long  and  grievous  depression,  and  during 
the  protectorate  the  cathedral  service  was  abolished 
and  organs  removed  from  the  churches.    In  Churlcs 
the  Second's  time,  engraved  music  was  introduced, 
and  the  science  thenco  advanced  to  the  culminating 
point.    But  few  works  can  be  consulted  ou  the  con- 
struction of  the  violin.     That  of  Jacob  Augustus 
Utto,  though  very  short  and  insufficient,  is  perhaps, 
the  most  useful.    Ad  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  is  much  want- 
ed ;  but  so  nice  is  the  subject,  so  tine  the  thread  upon  which  the 
excellence  depends,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  the 
rules  for  obtaining  it,  and  like  that  of  the  Free  Masons,  "  the 
secret "  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  craft.     An  eminent 
dealer  remarked  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  study  he  had  just 
produced  his  Jirst  violin.    Tho  finest  models  of  the  instrument 
were  made  at  Cremona.   Hieronymus  Amati,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Antonius  Amati  at  the  middle,  and  Nich- 
olas Amati  and  Antonius  Straduarius  at  the  end  of  the  same,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Joseph  Guarncrius, 
were  the  makers  whose  instruments  have  enjoyed  the  most  world- 
wide celebrity.   Many  other  makers  have  earned  a  secondary  rep- 
utation.   The  wood  generally  used  is  of  three  sorts — sycamore, 
for  back,  neck  and  sides  ;  Tyrolose  soft  red  deal,  for  belly  ;  and 
ebony,  for  finger-board  and  tail-piece.    Otto  divides  a  vioun  into 
fifty  eight  parts  !    Only  a  maker  can  be  well  posted  up  in  the  va- 
rious models,  as  amateurs  can  but  rarely  see  but  one  or  two  at  a 
time.    But  there  is  no  mistake  about  their  distinctive  features, 
though  to  describe  them  would  occupy  far  too  much  space.  Hi- 
eronymus, considered  handsomest  generally ;  Antonius,  but  few 
extant,  and  not  quite  so  well  finished  ,  Nicholas,  smaller,  gener- 
ally known  as  "  Small  Amatis  "  ;  Straduarius,  the  flattest  of  all 
niodos,  but  in  tone  most  approv- 
ed ,   Guarncrius,  also  Hut  and 
very  rare.    Maple  is  also  much 
used  in  the  backs  of  these  makers. 
The  fine  Tyrolcse  instruments  of 
Steincr  dirler  much  in  the  uiuko 
-  and  tone  from  the  Cremonese. 

Much  fraud  has  been  carried  on 
and  many  impositions  practised 
by  dealers  in  the  clever  Tyroleso 
•    •  imitations  of  Sleiner  and  the  Ital- 

ian classics. — Musical  Gazette. 


THE  ECKFORO  W'KKK. 
Our  engraving  presents  a  cor- 
rect view  of  this  fine  vessel,  which 
created  such  a  sensation  on  bcr 
first  trip  to  England.  She  was 
built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dunham, 
of  New  York.  She  is  a  "  tem- 
rigged "  craft,  has  three  masts, 
each  84  feet  long,  on  which  are  set 
three  fore-and-aft-mainsails.  Over 
these  are  set  three  gaff-topsails. 
She  has  also  staysails,  but  no 
square-sails.  Each  mast  is  fur- 
nished with  a  winch,  by  which 
the  sails  can  be  hoisted  by  two 
men  in  five  minutes.  Her  length 
s  137  feet,  breadth  30  feet,  draft 
of  water  11  1-2  feet,  and  she  car- 
ries 494  tons.  She  can  he  han- 
dled by  six  men.  She  has  run 
sixteen  miles  an  hour,  and  309 
miles  in  24  hours.  Within  a  few 
years  ship-building  in  this  coun- 
try has  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
American  ship-builders  lead  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  their  construc- 
tions. We  can  show  craft  ot  ev- 
ery class  and  size,  that  are  mod- 
els of  symmetry  and  swiftness, 
from  the  2000  ton  clipper  ship  to 
the  pleasure  yacht.  The  Biitish 
ship-builders  have  been  very 
magnanimous  in  according  the 
palm  of  superiority  to  ours — re- 
serving to  themselves  the  deter- 
mination to  beat  us  some  day  ur 
other — if  they  c«n. 
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TARGET  SHOOTING. 
We  don't  mean  that  kind  of  shooting  that  "  Doesticks  "  immor- 
talizes, where  a  band  of  civic  warriors  march  forth  to  perforate  a 
bull's  eye,  and  failing  to  do  so  with  their  bullets,  accomplish  the 
object  with  gimlets  and  augers,  "  kivering  themselves  all  over 
with  glory,"  on  their  homeward  march  ;  but  that  sort  of  target- 
shooting  where  a  man  is  the  mark,  and  that  man  is  tho  ruler  of  a 
realm.  It  appears  to  be  a  special  privilege  monopolized  by  the 
monarchs  of  France,  where  regicide  is  a  short  cut  to  distinction  or 
the  guillotine.  Poor  old  Louis  Philippe  got  so  used  to  being 
cracked  at  by  fellows  in  blouses,  that  we  believe  he  was  very 
unhappy  if  ho  passed  a  review  of  Iroops  without  the  ordinary 
"  salute."  He  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  target-king  for  his  ex- 
perience in  that  line.  The  poor  fellows  that  took  such  wretched 
aim  at  hjm  deserved  pensions  instead  of  decapitation,  for  when- 
ever his  popularity  was  waning,  a  pistol  crack  would  give  it  a 
fillip  (no  pun  meant)  that  would  last  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He 
reigned  eighteen  years  and  was  shot  at  seventeen  times.  At  last 
individuals  got  tired  of  popping  at  him,  and  the  public  made  a 
copartnership  affair  of  it,  popped  at  his  troops,  and  upset  the  poor 
old  fellow's  throne.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  for  the  emperor  of 
France  to  keep  an  assassin,  just  as  Queen  Victoria  and  Warren's 
blacking  keep  a  poet.  Louis  Napoleon  is  making  a  good  thing 
out  of  tho  target  and  pistol  business,  and  when  Bellemare  fired  at 
him  recently,  it  was  '*  good  for  three  rounds  "  of  applause,  as  the 
theatrical  people  say.  But  Madame  Ristori,  the  actress,  made  a 
better  thing  out  of  it;  when  she  heard  Louis's  carriage  had  been 
shot  at,  she  fainted  dead  away.  Sensible  soul !  That  is  good  for 
a  life  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  coupled  with  Ra- 
chel's singing  the  Marseillaise  for  the  "  Reds,"  in  New  York,  will 
make  her  the  idol  of  susceptible,  loyal  Paris,  and  place  her  on 
the  pedestal  the  great  Parisian  tragedienne  has  vacated.  Long  live 
target  shooting  ! 


Parker's  New  Hotel. — This  magnificent  establishment,  of 
which  we  gave  a  representation  in  the  Pictorial  some  weeks  since, 
has  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  is  now  in  full  operation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  6plendid  restaurants  in  this  country. 


Sandwich  Islands. — A  reciprocal  frco  trade  in  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  and  tho  Sandwich  Islands  is  secured 
by  the  late  treaty. 


SPLINTERS. 

  Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  has  returned 

home  from  Madeira  with  improved  health. 

....  "  Villanous  saltpetre  "  has  advanced  in  price  1 50  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  the  Eastern  war. 

  One  hundred  and  forty  freshmen  joined  Yale  College  the 

present  year.    A  perfect  freshet  of  freshmen  ! 

....  Thackeray,  tho  author  of  the  "  Newcombes,"  is  one  of  the 
new  comers,  and  will  lecture  immediately. 

 An  Indian  chief  in  Oregon  is  called  the  "Looking-glass;" 

he  is  much  given  to  reflection. 

 A  professor  of  the  "Eeling  art"  lately  caught  an  eel 

weighing  111-2  pounds  at  New  Bedford. 

 Mr.  Boker's  new  tragedy,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  has 

been  completely  successful  at  New  York.    Glad  of  it. 

  A  French  lady  with  balloon  skirts  failed  in  getting  into  a 

confessional  lately.    She  remains  unshriven. 

 Mademoiselle  Isabelle,  a  French  lady,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully practising  a  new  system  of  breaking  horses. 

  Some  of  the  papers  condemn  the  high  prices  asked  by 

Rachel's  managers  for  admission  to  her  performances. 

  Colonel  Kinney  is  publishing  a  paper  called  the  "  Central 

American."    Ho  seems  to  be  getting  on  swimmingly. 

....  By  the  last  advices  from  Canton,  they  were  chopping  off 
rebels'  heads  at  the  rate  of  800  per  day. 

  Another  accident  lately  happened  from  the  rein-hook  of  a 

chaise  getting  into  the  sockets  of  a  man's  eye. 

 A  lady  teacher  in  a  Cambridge  school  has  not  received 

$70,000  from  a  former  lover,  as  was  reported. 

 Major  L.  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  far- 
famed  Boston  Brigade  Band,  had  a  complimentary  concert,  lately. 

 For  days  preceding  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  fifteen  shells  a 

minute  were  thrown  into  the  enemy's  works. 

 A  lady  passenger  from  Liverpool  to  this  port  was  searched 

lately,  and  denuded  of  a  vast  amount  of  laces. 

  The  storm  of  the  Matekoff  showed  that  the  French  are 

now  the  first  military  nation  on  the  globe. 

  In  England,  Miss  Isabella  Melroso  has  walked  500  half 

miles  in  500  half  hours — an  immense  feat. 

  European  convicts  have  been  landed  at  Singapore  much 

to  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants,  who  protest  against  it. 

....  Adam  was  the  swiftest  runner  on  record,  because  he  was 
the  first  in  the  human  race.    An  undoubted  fact. 

  Experience  seems  to  show  that  penny  papers  cannot  exist 

in  England.    Here  they  prosper  finely. 

  An  immense  gathering  of  Sunday  School  teachers  and 

children  lately  took  place  in  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace. 

 Prince  Murat  has  lately  issued  an  inflammatory  address 

to  the  people  of  Naples.    Will  they  rise  ? 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  PICTURES. 

Some  very  fine  landscapes  have  recently  been  exhibited  at  Wil- 
liam Y.  Batch's,  90  Tremont  Street.  We  allude  to  those  by  Bier- 
stadt,  a  German  artist,  who  has  resided  in  this  country,  and  is 
now,  we  believe,  a  student  at  Dusseldorff.  One  of  them,  a  large 
painting,  representing  a  meadow  with  a  broad  stream  flowing  be- 
neath a  fine  group  of  massive  trees,  with  a  pleasing  distance,  is 
remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  nature,  its  rich  color,  its  fine  chiaros- 
curo and  delicious  atmospheric  effects.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
promise.  The  artist  is  evidently  a  careful  student  of  nature,  and 
probably  paints  much  in  the  field. 

The  French  papers  speak  very  highly  of  some  of  the  efforts  of 
the  English  artists,  exhibited  at  the  great  Paris  Exposition.  A 
favorite  seems  to  be  "  Sir  Biorn  of  the  Sparkling  Eyes."  Sir 
Biorn  is  an  Englishman  of  the  good  old  time.  He  gets  drunk 
every  evening  alone,  in  what  is  called  English  fashion.  The  only 
company  he  can  endure  is  that  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  their 
rusty  coats  of  mail  placed  in  a  circle,  and  he  drinks  to  their  health 
without  touching  glasses.  The  grandfather  of  Sir  Biorn,  or,  at 
least,  his  armor,  is  already  under  the  table.  Two  other  steel  an- 
cestors are  leaning  against  one  another  that  they  may  not  fall,  and 
the  scion  of  all  this  illustrious  ironmongery  stores  filially  and  stu- 
pidly at  his  relatives.  It  was  rather  a  queer  subject  for  an  English 
artist  to  exhibit  in  France,  as  it  exposes  some  little  national  weak- 
nesses. It  is  a  sort  of  confession,  such  as  Hamlet  makes  when  he 
says  : 

tl  This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west 
Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations ; 
They  class  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  adornments ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  all  our  actions,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  their  attribute. " 

A  Parisian  critic  is  rather  down  on  the  pre-Ruphaelite  school. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Millais,  to  whom  he  still  accords  high  praise,  he 
says  : — "  I  regret  that  Mr.  Millais,  a  man  of  very  liberal  mind, 
should  give  himself  up  to  reactionary  painting.  Why  return  to 
Perugino,  and  forget  that  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
have  existed  ?  Has  painting  made  no  progress  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  must  we  admit  that  all  the  genius  of  the  greatest  mus- 
ters has  served  only  to  corrupt  taste  ?  Mr.  Millais  draws  divinely 
and  paints  scientifically.  His  pictures,  painted  with  truly  British 
conscientiousness,  not  only  reproduce  the  form  and  color  of  flesh, 
but  the  texture  of  stuffs  ;  the  tradesman  who  sold  the  cloth  would 
recognize  the  quality  of  his  goods ;  the  sheep  who  furnished  the 
wool  would  know  the  nature  of  his  fleece.  This  merit  would  be 
but  mediocre  if  the  finish  of  the  details  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
ensemble;  but  Mr.  Millais  expresses  sentiment  as  well  as  a  pair  of 
gaiters,  and  a  passion  as  well  as  a  coat-sleeve.  The  "  Order  of 
Release  "  is  a  masterpiece,  in  spite  of  the  minute  perfection  of  all 
its  details.  The  pretty  little  Ophelia,  drowning  herself  uncon- 
sciously, is  full  of  grace  and  naivete';  the  landscape  w  hich  surrounds 
her  is  full  of  melancholy  feeling,  although  you  can  count  the 
leaves  of  tho  trees.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  ?  That  Mr. 
Millais  has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  since  he  touches  and  charms  us 
while  depriving  himself  of  all  the  means  which  modern  art  has 
discovered.  Wc  can  only  compare  him  to  a  man  who  has  put  on 
leaden  soles  to  run  a  race  in.  Mr.  Millais  will  consent  to  go  far, 
if  he  will  consent  to  change  his  shoes." 


THE  MODERN  NIMROD. 

Perhaps  a  mightier  hunter  than  Nimrod  of  old,  a  slayer  of  ele- 
phants and  lions,  and  quito  a  lion  himself,  is  Captain  Gordon 
Cumming,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  sold  out  his  commission  in 
the  British  army,  and  passed  four  or  five  years  in  South  Africa, 
hunting  wild  beasts  on  a  prodigious  scale.  The  record  of  his  ad- 
ventures was  one  of  the  most  exciting  books  we  ever  read.  He 
is  now  giving  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in  London,  and  his 
advertisements  have  the  attractive  heading  of  the  "  Lion-slayer  at 
home."  The  lecture-room  is  a  sort  of  savage  boudoir,  fitted  up 
with  trophies  won  by  Captain  Cumming  in  the  course  of  his  forest 
life,  elephants'  skulls,  tusks,  antlers,  horns,  bones  and  skeletons 
forming  tho  appropriate  accessories.  He  himself  is  described — 
not  as  a  stalwort,  brawny,  ruffianly-looking  man,  as  one  might 
fancy  him  to  be  after  reading  his  battles  with  the  beasts, — but  a 
"  slim  gentleman,  white  of  hand  and  delicate  of  feature,"  who 
"  talks  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  a  boudoir,  of  life-tussles  with 
cobras  and  lions,  making  small  drawing-room  jokes  about  his  old 
enemies,  and  occasionally  catching  up  a  date  by  easy  reference  to 
his  hundredth  elephant  encounter."  He  is  certainly  a  "  mighty 
hunter,"  and  we  should  like  to  see  him  and  hear  his  account  of 
himself. 


Sporting  at  Washington. — Sporting  has  commenced  at  the 
federal  city  quite  early  this  year.  Some  days  ago  an  escaped  elk 
was  hunted  and  shot  by  a  party  of  Marylanders  on  the  borders  of 
the  Potomac.  We  suppose  deer  shooting  will  come  next,  and 
then  congressional  sharp-shooting.  Wc  hope  the  honorable 
marksmen  will  have  Marcy  on  the  souls  of  those  they  Pierce. 


Russian  Sacrifices. — As  Rostopchin  destroyed  Moscow  that 
it  might  not  shelter  the  troops  of  Napoleon  I.,  so  Gortschakoft' 
has  ruined  Sebastopol  to  avoid  giving  harborage  to  the  troops  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  English  thought  the  destruction  of  Moscow 
sublime;  they  think  that  of  Sebastopol  rascally. 

Accidents. — In  England  they  don't  allow  accidents.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  Vivid  lately  run  down  a  schooner,  by  which 
some  of  the  hands  were  drowned,  and  the  jury  brought  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  against  him.  , 

Artistic. — "  Truth  "  and  "  Science,"  two  statues  by  Mosicr, 
an  American  sculptor,  have  been  placed  in  the  Astor  Library. 


VARIOUS  MODES  OF  TRAVELLING. 

In  our  last  number  wo  contrasted,  in  a  scries  of  engravings, 
stage-coach  and  railroad  travelling ;  on  the  last  page  of  the  present 
issue,  Wade  the  artist  has  given  us  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
locomotion,  and  grouped  together  all  the  principal  systems  of  land 
carriage  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  a  choice  assortment  ot 
conveyances.  At  the  top  of  the  page,  we  have  our  dashing  Yankee 
four-horse  coach,  not  entirely  "  crushed  out "  by  locomotives  yet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  that  glorious  type  of  the  age — a  rail- 
road train  shooting  at  full  speed  under  the  arch  of  a  viaduct. 
What  a  contrast ! — forty  miles  an  hour  against  ten  !  In  the  right 
hand  upper  corner,  the  long  shafted  volantc,  with  a  smart  black 
postilion  on  the  horse,  and  two  bewitching  senoritas  fluttering 
their  fans,  and  darting  lustrous  glances  at  us,  carries  us  back  to 
the  queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  calls  up  a  thousand  pleasant  remi- 
niscences of  the  Pasco  at  Havana.  On  the  other  side  of  the  page 
are  two  Russian  officers  travelling  post  in  the  telega — a  rough  con- 
veyance, but  one  that  is  driven  at  headlong  speed.  Below  is  an 
East  Indian  potentate  carried  along  luxuriously  in  the  palanqueen. 
A  sturdy  Swede  next  meets  the  eye,  dashing  along  in  his  gig. 
South  America  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sure- 
footed Indians  carry  travellers  on  their  backs  in  chairs  and  frames 
constructed  of  cane  and  hide.  The  gay  sledge  with  its  bell-decked 
horse  is  eminently  characteristic  of  North  America.  The  lower 
line  of  figures  illustrate  traveling  in  Asia,  India  and  Africa.  We 
behold  those  desert  ships,  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  patiently 
plodding  their  way  across  the  seas  of  sand,  while  the  huge  ele- 
phant, a  living  mountain,  bearing  a  tower  on  his  hack,  and  loaded 
with  provisions,  arms  and  merchandize,  the  most  powerful  as  well 
as  the  most  docile  and  intelligent  of  brutes,  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  more  insignificant  animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
particularly  with  the  ostrich,  the  successful  rival  of  Burnham's 
shanghais,  capering  under  the  weight  of  an  adventurous  African. 
Higher  up  on  the  page  is  the  heavy  caleche  used  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  requiring  both 
driver  and  postilion.  A  reindeer  and  sledge,  with  a  dog-sledge 
seen  in  the  distance,  characterizes  Lapland.  We  fancy  that  no 
mode  of  locomotion  is  more  exhilarating  than  a  reindeer  drive.  In 
the  sketch  above,  the  clumsy  mule  carriage  used  in  South  America 
is  shown,  and  finally,  in  the  flight  of  the  two  balloons,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  daring  ambition  of  man,  who,  not  content  with 
traversing  the  land  and  ocean,  seeks  to  penetrate  the  upper  air, 
and  emulate  the  flight  of  birds.  The  period  may  arrive  when 
aerial  navigation  will  be  a  certain  reliance,  but  we  fancy  that  will 
be  about  the  time  when  "castles  in  the  air"  are  conducted  as  well 
as  the  Re  vere  House,  and  a  railroad  to  the  moon  is  in  full  operation. 


High  Prices. — Old  Roger  of  the  Boston  Post  remarked  on  the 

passage  of  Shakspeare, 

11  Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Oajfar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?" 

that  Csesar  couldn't  have  afforded  to  get  fat  on  Boston  meat  at 
Boston  prices.  There  are  more  "  lean  and  hungry  Cassiusses  " 
about  town  than  fat  Caesars. 


Female  Sculptor. — Miss  Lander,  of  Salem,  who  has  evinced 
so  remarkable  a  genius  for  sculpture,  has  sailed  for  Europe, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  in  Italy.  There  she  will  find  the 
gems  of  Greek  art,  and  the  living  models  which  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed for  love  or  money  in  this  country. 


The  two  Oceans. — The  ship  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  the  Abrato  route,  recently  surveyed,  will  cost 
"oceans  of  money" — $150,000,000;  but  that's  a  better  invest- 
ment than  a  war. 


The  War. — The  war  in  Europe  has  lasted  over  two  years. 
How  much  longer  it  will  last  is  the  question.  The  cost  begins  to 
be  felt. 

u  Alas!  how  detply  painful  is  all  payment!" 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Joy  to  Miss  Mary 
Munroe;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  of  Charlestown,  Mr.  A.  M.  Burbank  to  Miss  J. 
M.  Kanstead:  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skiimer,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Collyer  to  Miss  Maria  B. 
Frost,  both  of  Marblehead ;  at  the  American  House,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Blugden, 
Capt.  William  O.  Alden  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Emery,  both  of  Belfast.  Me.;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Joseph  Itillhard  to  Miss  Ann  Crawshaw;  by  J.  A.  Ad- 
ams, Dr.  J.  H.  Payne,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Miss  Hattie  M.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Seth  Whittier,  Esq.;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  F.  Peterson,  of  Provideuce, 
R.  I.,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Dean,  of  Charlestown.- — At  Cambridge,  by  Ilev.  Lr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Frank  \V.  Nutter  to  Miss  Clariuda  L.  Arnold  ■ — At  Dorchester,  by. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Theodore  E  King,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Susau  II.  Bradshaw. 
— At  Maiden,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  I'homas  W.  Kiplcy  to  Miss  Mary  P. 
Lewis.— At  Watertown,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Weiss,  of  New  Bedford.  B.  It  Titconib, 
Esq.,  of  Newbury  port,  to  Miss  Lucy  W.  Thaxtcr— At  Waltham.  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Winslow,  Albion  K.  Norris,  Esq  ,  of  Janesville,  Wis  ,  to  Miss  Eliza  Thornton 
Deshon. — At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hoppin.  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Noyes  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  McCloy. — At  Lynn,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  lnt  J.  Webber  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Caswell,  both  of  Salem. — At  Ncwburyport.  by  ltev.  Mr.  Fisko,  Mr.  John  L. 
Plumer,  of  West  Newbury,  to  Miss  Tauten  S.  Herve-y, — At  Ph  mouth,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  John  E.  Morton  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Kipley. — At  Albany, 
N.Y.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conroy,  Mr  Frank  D.  Wood  to  Miss  Maria  McDermott. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Hon.  John  Welles,  91;  Hon.  Benjamin  Oorham.  80;  Mr  Moses 
H.  Wetherbco,  41 ;  Mrs.  M  ,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bladder,  70;  Mrs.  Martha  B., 
wife  of  Dr.  James  Ayer.  32. — At  Koxbury,  Miss  Charlotte  Newton,  68.— At 
Chelsea.  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson.  32. — At  Caubridgeport.  Mrs.  Caroline  C, 
wife  of  Mr.  Alanson  Way,  24  — At  Melrose,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  P.  K. 
Wait,  41.— At  Brighton,  Mr.  Albert  Towne.  61  -  At  Newton  Upper  Falls, Mrs. 
Frances  Ann,  wife  of  Kev.  John  Paulson. — At  Randolph,  Mr.  Martin  Clark, 
48.— At  Milton,  Mrs.  Grace  Gregory,  80.— At  Auburndalc,  William  Whittel- 
sey,  Esq  ,  67.— At  Lowell,  Mr.  Jonathan  Allen.  39. — At  PI) mouth.  Widow 
Susan  Hart,  66;  Widow  Betsey  Whiting,  80.— At  Newburyport,  Miss  Sarah  (!. 
Colman,  50.— At  Fairhaven,  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Millett,  86  —At  Worcester,  Mr» 
Eunice  E.,  wife  of  Mr.  Lucius  Hebord,  33;  Mr.  Simeon  Brewer,  78.— At  New 
Bedford,  Miss  Mary  J.  Walter,  22. — At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Ann.  wife  of  Mr. 
William  II.  Horton,  50;  Miss  Sarah  Marsh,  40;  Mr.  Orrin  E.  Parker,  30  — At 
West  Tisburv,  Mrs.  Desire,  widow  of  the  late  Capt  William  Ferguson.  74. — At 
Warren,  K.  I.,  Hon.  John  It.  Wheaton,  62.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  H,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin P.  Brooks,  of  Boston  —At  Nashua,  N.  H,  Benjamin  Burke,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  Windsor,  Vt.,  81.— At  w.-t  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Pollard  Merrills,  94  —At 
Lanslngburgh,  N.Y.,  Peter,  son  of  Mr.  Peter  and  Mrs.  Jane  Diack.— At  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Capt  Clemeut  Oould.  of  Orleans,  45. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

During  the  last  year,  the  income  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  $396,453.  The  Detroit  (Michigan)  Demo- 
crat savs :  "  Tliero  is  more  peppcniiint  grown  in  St.  Joseph's 
county,  Michigan,  than  in  any  other  locality  in  the  Union.  It  is 
the  staple  product  of  one  town.  The  oil  is  extracted  and  sold  at 
St  50  per  pound.     An  acre  will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

pounds,  making  a  very  profitable  crop."  The  yellow  fever  is 

cheeked  at  New  Orleans.  As  a  train  on  the  Hudson  River 

Railroad  w  is  approaching  a  particular  point  just  below  Grcenbush, 
recently,  an  Irishman  named  Patrick  McGillish  laid  a  wager  that 
he  would  cross  the  track  within  a  given  distance  in  front  of  it.  He 
tried  it,  and  lost  his  wager  and  his  life.  It  is  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania now  produces  as  much  iron  ns  was  manufactured  in  all  Great 

Britain  thirty  years  ago.  Janus  Brood  well,  Esq.,  Bn  old  <iti- 

reu  of  Cincinnati,  died  on  the  17th  ult.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Bladensburg,  where  he  did  good  service,  forming  one  of  the  few 
brave  men  who  halted  at  the  White  House  and  saw  the  President 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.    He  voted  for  every  President,  from 

Jefferson  to  Pierce.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  says  that  in  more 

thai)  three  thousand  cases,  during  the  present  season,  inoculation 

for  the  yellow  fever  has  been  tested  with  entire  success.  The 

comparison  betw  een  the  results  of  missionary  labor  and  the  expense 
of  carrying  it  on,  is  seen  in  the  ease  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By 
comparing  the  number  there  since  the  establishment  of  missions 
with  the  amount  appropriated  to  that  mission,  it  appears  that  the 

conversion  of  each  soul  has  cost  $20.  In  the  year  1 790  the 

population  of  Georgia  was  83,000,  and  in  the  year  1850  it  was 
906,000,  an  increase  of  eleven  fold  in  sixty  years.  In  1790  the 
population  of  New  York  was  340,000,  and  in  1850  it  was  3,097,000, 

being  an  increase  of  nine  fold  in  sixty  years.  An  English 

chemist  recommends  that  all  legal  deeds  or  documents  be  written 
with  quill  pens,  as  the  contact  of  steel  invariably  destroys  more  or 

less  the  durability  of  every  ink.  The  Rev.  Toncy  Proctor,  a 

free  colored  man  and  a  preacher,  died  at  Tallahassee,  Fa.,  on  the 
16th  ult.,  aged  112  years.  It  is  said  he  Wits  at  the  battle  of  Que- 
bec, as  the  servant  of  an  English  olriccr,  in  1759— a  fact  he  dis- 
tinctly recollected.  He  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  at  the  time  the  tea  was  thrown  over- 
board ;  and  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  fearful 

epidemic  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  wharves  were  made  or  tilled  up  with  green  timber,  logs, 
brush,  and  low  marshy  dirt  some  years  ago.    These  have  begun  to 

decav,  and  they  render  the  whole  atmosphere  impure.  An 

American  congregation  has  been  formed  at  Albuquerque,  New 

Mexico,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Talhurst  Dr. 

Peragofl",  chief  army  surgeon  at  Sebastopol,  says  that  never  in  the 
history  of  surgery  were  such  frightful  wounds  known  as  those  that 
came  under  the  treatment  of  the  Russian  surgeons  during  the  bom- 
bardment which  commenced  April  9,  and  caused  by  the  65-pouudcr 

shot,  and  200  pound  shell  of  the  besiegers.  Those  who  smack 

their  lips  over  smooth  old  Heidsick,  must  be  gratified  witli  the  re- 
flection that  even  the  corks  bearing  the  Heidsick  brand  are  worth 
ten  cents  apiece  in  New  York,  and  are  sold  by  bushels  at  that  price 

to  the  wine  merchants.  The  Lutherans  are  endeavoring  to 

raise  S15,000  for  their  Illinois  university,  by  fifty  subscriptions  of 
$300  each.  l'ure  native  iron,  the  existence  of  which  the  scien- 
tific world  lias  been  disposed  to  doubt,  has  recently  been  found  in 
Liberia.  It  was  sent  to  this  country,  and  has  been  analyzed  in 
Boston  by  Dr.  Hayes,  who  pronounces  it,  by  conclusive  proof,  to 
be  a  true  native  iron,  not  meteoric,  nor  reduced  in  any  way  from 

an  ore.  The  amount  of  taxes  for  all  purposes  in  the  city  of 

Brooklyn  is  $1,533,427  ;  or  one.  hundred and sixty-two  ants  on  every 
one  hundred  dollars.  In  one  ward  of  the  city,  comprising  a  part 
of  what  late  was  Williamsburg,  where  there  is  a  local  assessment, 
the  tax  is  $2  28.  This  is  the  largest  tax  we  have  ever  known  Im- 
posed in  the  United  States.  The  board  of  aldermen  in  the  city 

of  Providence  refused  to  grant  a  license  for  a  baby  show.  The 

territory  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Gadsden  treaty  with  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines.  The  precious  metals  are  found,  in  many  places  along  the 
newly  surveyed  boundary  line,  and  in  localities  distant  from  each 

other.  Buttons,  rivalling  jet  in  beauty  of  gloss  ami  finish,  arc 

now  made  from  India  rubber.    The  U.  S.  navy  and  several  large 

clothing  houses  have  adopted  the  new  style.  The  total  number 

of  persons  killed  on  the  various  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
from  March  27,  1853,  to  August  29,  1855,  a  period  of  less  than 
2  12  years,  was  one  bundled  and  ninety-six.  The  number  of 
wounded  in  the  same  time  from  railroad  accidents  was  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 


Oxygenated  Bitters. — To  those  afllicted  with  that  common 
and  distressing  complaint,  dyspepsia,  we  would  recommend  atrial 
of  the  Oxygenated  Bitters,  prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.  We 
havo  seen  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  this  specific,  in  cases  of 
dys|)cpsia,  asthma  and  general  debility,  from  men  of  undoubted 
character  and  high  standing,  and  arc  assured  that  it  contains 
nothing  that  can  be  injurious  to  the  system.  Sec  advertisement 
in  another  column. 


Christian  Warfare. — An  English  engineer  has  contrived  a 
method  of  filling  shells  with  molten  iron,  so  that  each  of  these  mis- 
siles when  it  bursts  will  burn  several  nu  n  alive  or  mutilate  them 
shockingly.  What  a  blessing  science  is  !  And  how  satisfactory 
to  the  victims  to  be  tortured  so  ingeniously  1 


Fretting — This  is  very  profitless  amusement.  A  smile  is  a 
better  antidote  to  cure  tlian  a  snarl,  particularly  when  you  arc  in  a 
tight  place.    The  Psalmist  says,  "  fret  not  thyself,"  and  it  is  goldeu 

advice  for  every  one. 


tllcnjsibc  ©atljerings. 


Hon.  George  S.  Boutwcll  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  will  soon  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

Captain  Folsom,  deceased,  late  quarter  master  in  California,  who 
was  reported  to  have  been  a  millionaire,  was  a  defaulter  for  up- 
wards of  $200,000. 

A  new  Congregational  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Winstcd,  Ct., 
for  which  S8000  has  been  subscribed  by  six  individuals,  and  the 
balance,  S70OO,  will  be  made  up  without  difficulty. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  detained  Lieut.  Maurvon  duty  at 
the  observatory,  Commodore  Stewart  in  command  of  the  Philadel- 
phia navy  yard,  and  Commodore  Smith  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
the  dockyards, 

A  New  York  boarding-house  runner,  by  the  name  of  James 
Bay,  has  been  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  upon  a  charge  of 
drugging  a  sailor,  and  conveving  him,  while  in  an  unconscious 
state,  on  board  of  a  ship  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Liver]>ool. 

The  Masonic  parade  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  2Gth  ult.,  at  the 
laving  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Hall,  was  a  magnificent  af- 
fair. Over  4000  of  the  brethren  marched  in  the  procession  to  I  n- 
depcndcncc  Square,  where  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were 
performed. 

It  is  proposed  to  dig  a  tunnel  for  a  railroad  track  under  the  Ni- 
agara River,  at  Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Its  length  will 
be  S400  feet,  descent  of  grade  on  each  side  75  feet  per  mile,  cost 
$500,000.  The  river  is  20  feet  deep  at  the  proposed  locality,  and 
its  bed  is  of  solid  limestone. 

It  is  said  of  Lafayette,  that  on  approaching  the  harbor  of  New- 
York,  he  made  the  unsophiatica]  inquiry,  whether  bis  servant 
would  be  able  to  find  a  hack  at  the  pier  to  convey  his  party  to  the 
hotel,  so  little  did  he  Anticipate  the  national  pageant  which  anx- 
iously awaited  his  landing. 

A  Bedouin  Aral)  stallion  has  just  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  of  the 
celebrated  Kylan  breed  m  Eastern  Arabia.  lie  is  of  gray  color, 
and  four  years  old  ;  $10,000  has  been  refused  for  him,  and  his 
owner  requires  $12,500.  The  horse  was  166  days  on  shipboard, 
during  which  time  he  never  luid  down. 

Two  boxes  containing  $25,000  each  in  gold  were  sent  from  the 
U.  S.  assistant  treasury  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  the  assistant  treasu- 
rer in  New  York  city,  but  when  they  arrived  the  boxes  were  found 
to  be  tilled  with  rifle  bullets.  It  is  supposed  the  boxes  were  ex- 
changed while  on  the  way  from  the  treasury  to  the  railroad  depot 
at  Dubuque. 

The  latest  advices  from  Europe  state  that  the  Danish  govern- 
ment has  declared  itself  willing  to  reduce  the  Sound  dues  for  all 
countries.  It  is  said  that  Austria  has  strongly  recommended  Den- 
mark to  make  this  concession,  and  that  this  latter  power  will 
shortly  make  its  intentions  known  to  all  the  States  interested  in 
the  question.  . 

Homer  Anderson,  late  professor  of  natural  science  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  new  war  missile,  in  the  shape  of  a  most  de- 
structive shell.  One  of  these  shells  was  thrown  from  a  six-pounder, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  falling  upon  some  rocks,  corruscations 
of  light  arose  some  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  emanating  from  materials 
under  the  most  intense  ignition. 

There  are  37,553  inhabitants  in  Lowell,  of  whom  24,422  arc  na- 
tives, and  13.131  foreign  born;  females  22,320,  males  15,233. 
The  increase  since  1850  has  been  4170.  The  native  children  born 
of  foreign  parents  are  reckoned  to  be  about  3000.  Among  the  in- 
habitants Mrs.  Mongan,  an  Irish  woman,  is  105  years  old,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas,  American,  103. 

One  James  Crabtrce,  near  Leeds,  Eng.,  lately  found  a  live  frog 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  mine  of  coal,  78  yards  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  it  must  have  been  through  countless  uges.  It  was 
numb  and  dark  colored  when  first  discovered,  but  soon  changed 
to  the  usual  color,  and  became  very  lively.  Its  eyes  are  bright 
ami  surrounded  with  golden  rings. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  Gorrie,  an  inventor  of  considerable  note, 
took  place  recently  at  Apalachieola,  Florida.  His  last  and  most 
important  work  was  a  steam  ice-making  machine.  It  has  not  been 
used,  owing  to  the  death  of  parties  interested,  and  other  causes. 
It  consists  of  a  scries  of  air  pumps  ingeniously  arranged  to  eon- 
dense  air  and  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

A  "  fast  girl,"  named  Mary  Brown,  a  short  time  since,  attempt- 
ed to  escape  in  the  night  from  the  jail  in  Utica,  by  cutting  a  large 
hole  in  the  wall,  but  was  discovered  in  time  to  secure  her  in  close 
quarters.  Not  long  since  she  shortened  her  hair,  donned  male  ap- 
parel, and  was  accepted  us  a  soldier  by  the  recruiting  oflicer  re- 
cently stationed  at  Rome.    She  has  twice  escaped  from  jail. 

The  London  Times  pronounces  the  Operations  of  the  British 
and  French  fleets  in  the  Baltic  during  the  summer  to  he  the  grand- 
est illustration  of  the  art  of  Ultima  ever  supplied.  Ten  ships-of-thc- 
line,  21  frigates,  and  19  of  lower  rate,  carrying  in  the  aggregate, 
2721  guns,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  have  kept  a  few  Russian  men-of-war 
in  the  harbor,  captured  some  craft  with  fish  and  salt,  burnt  some 
stores,  and  bombarded  Sveaborg. 

The  London  Artizan  describes  a  small  iron  steamer,  fitted  by 
Messrs.  Renuie  with  disk  or  rotary  engines,  which  has  been  tried 
on  the  Nile,  and  has  done  remarkably  well.  The  length  of  the 
boat  is  GO  feet,  width  6  feet,  draft  22  inches.  She  bus  two  disk 
engines  13  inches  in  diameter,  two  screw  propellers  (one  on  each 
stern  quarter)  of  two  feet  diameter.  With  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  of 
steam  on  the  square  inch,  the  boat  runs  at  the  rate  of  12  knots  an 
hour,  beating  the  best  paddle  boats. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  were  the  agencies  of  electricity  more  extensively 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  war  than  at  Yenikale.  One  of  the 
gun  boats  that  lay  of)'  the  fort — a  mere  hulk,  without  masts  or 
cords,  of  1 50  tons  burden,  with  embrasures  through  her  side  on 
the  deck  for  nine  small  guns — was  found  to  be  filled  below  with 
the  most  complete  scries  of  galvanic  apparatus,  attached  to  vessels 
full  of  powder,  which  would  explode  on  contact  with  a  vessel's 
keel. 

Friday  is  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath.  They  call  it  "the  prince 
of  days,  the  most  excellent  on  which  the  sun  shines,"  and  sav  "it 
is  the  day  whereon  the  last  judgment  will  be  solemnized."  They 
esteem  it  a  peculiar  honor  to  Islumism  that  God  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  this  to  be  the  sacred  day  of  the  Moslems,  and  granted 
them  the  advantage  of  having  first  observed  it.  The  sultan,  as 
the  head  of  religion,  must  always  go  publicly  to  mosque  on  that 
day,  and  lead  in  the  prayers. 

Moonshine  will  spoil  fish  in  less  time  than  the  sun,  or  any  other 
position  that  fish  can  be  placed  in.  The  reason  of  this  is  thought 
to  be  that  fish  is  of  the  water,  ar  d  contains  more  water  and  its 
t,ascs,  perhaps,  than  flesh  ;  that  the  eye  of  fish  is  larger,  generally, 
in  proportion  to  its  body,  thm  of  animals;  that  the  eye  contains  a 
fluid  or  water  that  spoils  lirat ;  that  the  moon  has  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  eye  by  reason  of  the  focus,  and  that  by  putting  the 
eye  out,  or  cutting  off  the  head,  the  fish  will  keep  much  longer. 


.foreign  iJtcms. 


Gen.  Pelissicr  has  been  created  a  Marshal  of  France. 

Upon  the  reception  of  news  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  in  Paris, 
a  great  national  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.     Throughout  France  and  England,  the  rejoicing  was 

immense. 

The  ages  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  given  in  the  Church  and  State  Gazette.  Fifteen  of  the  num- 
ber have  exceeded  the  limits  of  threescore  and  ten  ;  while  four  of 
them  have  reached  beyond  fourscore.  The  oldest  is  85,  the 
youngest,  44. 

The  United  States  gain  similar  honors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
to  those  in  London  in  1851.  The  telegraph  of  Professor  Morse  is 
admitted  to  lie  better  than  any  now  in  use  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  American  reapers  have  established  their  superiority 
over  all  others,  and  have  created  immense  sensation. 

A  very  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  harvest  throughout  tho 
various  provinces  of  Austria  has  just  been  published  in  the  Orster- 
rtischitche  Comtpondez.  It  declares  the  crops  of  corn  to  l>e  quite 
an  average,  if  not  more,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  and  says  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  shortness  of  supply. 

A  papier-mache  manufacturer  in  England  has  submitted  to  the 
authorities  a  model  hut  of  that  material,  intended  for  ramp  use. 
The  papier-mache  pulp  is  mixed  with  rags,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
paper  plank  much  stronger  than  wood,  nearly  uninflammable,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  and  impenetrable  by  wet,  as  well  as 
very  durable. 

A  celebrated  cultivator  of  dahlias  in  Belgium  says  that  he  will 
be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to  produce  a  blue  dahlia, 
by  keeping  constantly  watered  the  root  of  a  white  one  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  weak  state.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sulphate  of  iron  turns  hydrangeas  blue,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
similar  result  may  be  produced  with  other  white  flower*. 

MM.  Beaumont  and  Mayer  have  made  a  machine  which  may  lie 
seen  at  work  at  their  establishment  in  Paris.  It  contains  400  litres 
of  water,  which  is  made  to  boil  in  two  hours.  A  cone  of  wood 
which  funis  in  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary  friction, 
is  covered  with  tow,  and  that  tow,  in  order  that  it  may  not  catch 
tire,  is  kept  constantly  moistened  by  n  stream  of  oil  which  runs  on 
it.    The  heat  gradually  increases,  until  at  last  steam  is  generated. 


Sanbs  of  (!>olb. 


....  There  are  unequal  matches  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  manners 
and  blood. — Btilzac. 

....  Art,  like  love,  excludes  all  competition,  and  absorbs  the 

man. — Fuscli. 

....  Passion  is  universal  humanity.  Without  it,  religion,  his- 
tory, romance  and  art  would  be  useless.: — Balzac. 

....  Favor  exalts  a  man  above  his  equals,  but  his  dismissal 
from  that  favor  places  him  below  them. — Iai  Bruyne. 

....  Light  wit  and  conversational  graces  are  a  gift  of  nature, 
or  the  fruit  of  an  education  commenced  in  the  cradle. — Balzac. 

....  Mediocrity  despatches  and  exults;  the  man  of  talent  con- 
gratulates himself  on  the  success  of  his  exertions ;  genius  alono 
mourns  over  defeated  expectations. — Fuseli. 

....  When  the  heart  is  still  agilutcd  by  the  remains  of  a  pas- 
sion, we  are  more  ready  to  receive  a  new  one  than  when  we  are 
entirely  cured. — La  Sochejbucauid 

....  I  am  told  so  many  ill  things  of  a  man,  and  I  sec  so  few  in 
him,  that  I  begin  to  suspect  he  has  a  real  but  troublesome  merit, 
as  being  likely  to  eclipse  that  of  others. — La  Brttyrre. 

....  The  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  perfection,  even  in 
the  kindliest  soul,  is  tenderness  toward  the  hard,  forbearance  to- 
ward the  unforbearing,  warmth  of  heart  toward  the  cold,  philan- 
thropy toward  the  misanthropic. — Bjektir, 

....  Love  can  be  founded  upon  nature  only  (or  the  appearance 
of  it)  for  this  reason — however  a  peruke  may  tend  to  soften  the 
human  features,  it  can  very  seldom  make  amends  for  the  mixture 
of  artifice  which  it  discovers. — Sheustonc. 

....  When  I  am  assailed  with  heavy  tribulations,  I  rush  out 
among  my  pigs,  rather  than  remain  alone  by  myself.  The  human 
heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  mill ;  when  you  put  wheat  under  it, 
it  turns  and  grinds  and  bruises  the  wheat  to  flour.  If  you  put  no 
wheat,  it  still  grinds  on,  but  then  it  grinds  itself  and  wears  away. 
— Luther. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


A  love-sick  young  gentleman,  who  had  taken  very  much  of  late 
to  writing  sonnets,  has  just  hung  himself  with  one  of  his  own  lines. 

Never  let  people  work  for  you  gratis.  Two  years  ago  a  man 
carried  a  bundle  for  us,  and  we  have  been  lending  him  two  shillings 
a  week  ever  since. 

Why  arc  the  mouths  of  the  New  York  "upper  ten,"  since  tho 
arrival  of  tho  Rachel,  like  the  trenches  of  Sebastopol  ?  They  are 
filled  with  mangled  French  '. 

The  man  who  imagined  himself  wise,  because  he  detected  some 
typosraphical  errors  in  a  newspaper,  has  gone  cast  to  get  a  per- 
pendicular view  of  the  rainbow. 

An  Irishman  describing  the  trading  powers  of  the  genuine  Yan- 
kee, said  :  "  If  he  was  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island,  he'd  get  up 
the  next  raornin'  and  go  round  sellin'  maps  to  the  inhabitants." 

An  editor  out  west  gives  the  following  notice :  "  Our  purse  is 
lost!  The  finder  is  requested  to  return  it,  being  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb its  contents,  which  were  a  brass  rule,  a  piece  of  leaf  tobacco 
nicely  twisted,  the  stump  of  a  cigar,  and  a  very  good  leather  string. 

"  Well,  Sambo,  what's  yer  np*to  now -a  days  ?" — "  O,  I  is  a 
carp'ner  and  jincr."— "  He  i  I  guess  yer  is.  What  department  do 
you  perform?" — "What  department?  Why,  I  does  the  circular 
work."— "  What's  dat  %" — "Why,  I  turns  do  grindstone."— 
"  G'way." 

In  one  of  our  seminaries,  the  other  day,  a  little  l>oy  appeared 
before  his  teacher  with  his  lesson  unlearned.  On  being  asked  the 
reason,  the  little  fellow,  with  great  naivetC  replied,  "  Mamma  wasn't 
in  last  night,  and  the  cook's  spectacles  were  too  small  to  take-  in 

the  big  words." 

Antipathy  to  reading  sermons  in  the  pulpit  is  a  well-known 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch  people.  At  Kirkcudbright,  at  an  in- 
auguration, nn  old  woman  on  the  pulpit  stairs  nsked  one  of  her 
companions  if  the  new  minister  was  a  reader.  "  An'  how  can  he 
read,  woman  ?"  was  the  r.ply  ;  "  the  puir  man's  blin'."  To  which 
the  first  made  answer,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  wish  they  were  a' 
blin'." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  a/lvertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  tho  Pictorial  (beiug  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  aud  not  de- 
stroyed after  beiug  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months^  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  bring  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
tie  a/lvertiser^s  business  fur  years  to  come. 

Terms  por  Advertising. — Fifty  eents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Broinfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

VISIT  OAK  HALL, 

—  THE — 

PIONEER  CLOTH™  HOUSE, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  B08T0N,  MASS..  IN  1811. 

GENTLEMEN'S,  YOUTH'S.  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHING,  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

HATS,  CAPS,  ETC.,  OF  EVERY  VARIETY,  AT 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

This  Hou*e,  which  fully  sustains  its  enviable  position, 
is  daily  receiving  large  supplies  of  recently  manufactured 

SEASONABLE  CLOTHING. 

Dealers,  travellers  and  resident  citizens  will  find  every- 
thing to  meet  their  demands,  at 

PRICES  DEFYING  COMPETITION. 

Parents  are  reminded  that  the  spacious  rotunda  is  de- 
Voted  to  the  sale  of 

BOY'S   CLOTHING  ONLY. 

Convenient  Rooms  and  every  facility  may  here  be  found 
for 

FITTING  GARMENTS  TO  CHILDREN. 

Nos.  28,  30,  32,  34,  36  and  38  NORTH  STREET, 
oct  27      2t      BOSTON,  MASS.  

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

OUR  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  LANTERNS 
and  SLIDKliS  furnished  gratis,  on  application,  and 
gent  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  aud  Canada.    McA  LLISTEK  &  HltOTIIEU, 
oct  27  It  191  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED ! 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  employ  an  asrent  in  each 
town  and  city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
fitable business.    Only  95  capital  required,  and  anything 
like  an  efficient  agent  can  make  from  $3  to  $10  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  by  addressing 
oct  27         4t        U.  E.  GRAVES,  Westboro',  Mass. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  *by 
the  use  of  Disk's  Heal^o  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism.  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  aud  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
uned.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas.  etc. 

A.  H.  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyer,  Jr.), 
may  26      lmtf      Sole  Proprietor \  Providence,  It.  I. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  If.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remark?  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  hy  Dr.  Geo.  B  Green, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS. 

I  would  publish  the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable 
medicine,  if  I  knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can 
only  recommend  its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia. 
Asthma,  and  General  Dkbilitv  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  '*  Bit- 
ters/' being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  iu  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agent?,  aud  a  pecu- 
liar oxygen  a  tecPproperty  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system .  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  bv  this  medicine. 

SET  1 1  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  138  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.    6t   oct  13 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II    BUTLER  LAINO. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS,  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  aud  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published    Price,  S3.    Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOHN  ANDRE1V,  Draughtsman  and  Enoravxr 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
229  Washington  Street,  Boston,  iteference — BallouTs  Plc- 
torial.  eoptf  may  5 

FOR  SALE.' — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  20 


FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEONS. 

THE  VERT  BEST  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.  I  ).  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeons,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Ware  rooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  i-o'tcing.  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like.  Theaction  is  promptand  reliable, enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  over  all 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari  table 
Mechanic'  Association  :  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics1 Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  $45  to  £150. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  aud  chapels,  #200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patentTherefor. 

Persons  who  iri.'fa  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.     tf     sept  29 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &,  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Bull  &  Co.,) 

No.  22G  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

^         I  ME*ORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
l^sfev  JL  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  .lew- 
^y^;  el ry ,   M ili tary  and    Fancy  Goods, 
■J^^  offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  iu  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes.  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  tine  Jew- 
elry.   Signofthe  Golden  Eagle.  s8 

[ESTABLISHED  LN  1780.] 

P  R  E  ML  I  U  SI  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKES  &,  CVb 

American,  French,  Homeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.  They  allay  rather 
than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  the  use  of 
tea  or  coifee,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son, Hayward,  Ware  aud  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  nil  the  prim  ipal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  ami  by  their  agents.  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 

octG    tf    WALTER  BAKE  It  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustaehe,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  aud  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cythtna,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Moutreal, 
Canada;  Et.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

OWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
O  creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
Standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sicKtiess,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  aud  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

LYON'S  KATKAIRON. 

THERE  is  no  surer  test  of  the  unrivalled  merits  of  an 
article,  than  the  springing  up  of  countless  imitations 
and  counterfeits.  This  test  conclusively  proves  Lyon's 
Kathuron,  for  preserving,  beautifyiug  and  restoring-  the 
hair,  to  be  the  finest  toilet  artirle  ever  prepared.  Com- 
bining as  it  does  the  fragrance  of  the  most  delicate  ex- 
tracts with  the  most  valuable  restorative  qualities,  it 
stands  entirely  without  a  rival.  The  ladies  have  decided 
that  no  toilet  table  is  complete  without  it,  and  their  fine 
discrimination  rules  the  world.  To  guard  against  value- 
less imitations  and  counterfeits,  always  ask  for  LYON'S 
Kathairon. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co  .  Proprietors, 
oct  27  (  3  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Leafi  Flown  and  Fruit  j 
of  the  Cocoa,  with  < 
pod  opened. 


NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCKOFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. , 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  G 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated. and  adviecoflered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  Prof.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON, MASS.    All  letters  strictly  confidential.  npr  28 

BOUNP  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  se'*  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office.  b>  letter,  post-paid 

T\YER'S  HKALINU  EM RROC ATJON^the most 
I  /  valuabte  and  potent  remedy  of  the  ago  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sorts,  etc.  * 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  ciiculation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred,  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  ^3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballob's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper;  and  its  matter  is  curcfuLly  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  cither  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  tome 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
helow,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOTJ,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brornfiehl  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OF  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Ilorteuse.  the  Mother  of  Napoleon  IJT  

 Mrs  Sybil  W.  Collins. 

The  Sleeping  Maiden  C.  G.  Dunn. 

The  Refugees.    A  Tale  of  the  Huguenots  Fred.  Perry. 

Happiness  Tunmr  Anne  Kermode. 

The  Scarlet  Sceptre:  or,  Captain  Paul  and  his  Gold  

 F.  Clinton  Barrington. 

The  Dying  Child's  Prayer  Fining  Belt 

The  Mended  Tureen  Handle  Mrs   Caroline  Orne. 

Sundav  in  Mexico  George  G.  Gaitlnr. 

City  Life  Frederick  J.  Keijcs. 

The  Unwelcome  Guest  Mary  L.  Mtriny. 

Le  Cafe  du  Soleil  M.  M.  BattQU. 

The  Drunkard's  Plea  Fanmi  Bill. 

A  Night  iu  an  Alpine  Inn  Syhanus  Cobb.  Jr. 

Miantonomo  Beppo. 

Summer  Flowers  Mis  li.  T.  EMrtdgn. 

The  Counterfeiter  A  Prison  Chaplain. 

Watching  by  the  Sick  Bed  John  K.  Thomas. 

Pattv  l'atton  —  Maria  Fay. 

The  Maiden  of  the  Sea  Frances  M.  Chesebro'. 

Hard  Times  :  or.  The  Discharged  Accountant.^.  Nichols. 

The  Mountain  Stream  Eretinu  M  F.  Benjamin. 

The  Money-Stcnler  Chaplain  of  a  Penitentiary. 

Willie  E.  11.  Brothwell. 

Bertha  tho  Noraian  Frances  P.  Pepperelt, 

Clouds  and  Sunshine  Wm.  Roderick  Lawrence. 

The  Top-Knot  Carter  Ormshy. 

Words  of  Love  Harriet  A.  Davison. 

The  Escape  Lieutenant  Murray. 

I  have  Loved  Henry  J.  Brinkerho/f. 

A  Word  about  the  Country  Mrs.  E.  M.  WtUmont. 

Thou  art  Coming  Sue  M.  Scutl. 

Harvest  Home  Anne  S  Pickering. 

My  first  Whale  Frederick  Ward  Saunders. 

Editor's  Table  

Our  Dollar  Monthly— Mariani— Rachel  the  Tragic  Ac- 
tress— The  Mysteries  of  Authorship — Pictorial  Illustra- 
tions— Interesting  Egyptian  Discoveries — A  Brilliant 
Diamond — A  Good  Lesson — Dutch  Women — Long  Eve- 
nings—A  New  Mammoth  Cave— foreign  Miscellany — 
Becord  of  the  Times— Merry  Making. 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  $his  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  furm  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  OEM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS  ! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  uesire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPAR1XLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELLVBLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Biles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
ease.', Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purif)  ing  the  Blood,  aud  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  Themedicine,  though  prepared  at  greatexpense, 
Is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schietfelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle  ,  six  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  eoply 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CUAMPTON  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  O.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 


F 


OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.    Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  anewcred  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  (it  once  giveD.  tf  jan  6 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  tho  west  American  AUTiious.and  thecrenm 
of  tho  domestic  and  foreign  news;  thev/hole  wellfipiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  ia  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paperentirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  ia  the  known  world;  of  all 
buildings  of  note  iu  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  ami 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  iu  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS : — IN V AULA B L Y  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  #3  00 

4  subscribers,  11     u    10  00 

10       "  "     u    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4.  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  aud  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 
The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. — Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  yon  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling' 
ton  Ctntinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cauuot  be  complete  without  it. — jVtws,  Ntwportj 
Kentucky. 

This  eiegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory, H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pineiy,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popubir.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America. —  Savannah  {  Ga.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middletown  (Penn.) 

Advertiser. 

It  conies  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Cuurant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark (N.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  Waneville  (Arkansas)  Star. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  arc  lincly  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endlchs  variety. —  Westchester  (]S.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak.  Juneau.  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  coutinent. — Age,  Belfast,  Me. 

This  is  th"  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  C&vrier,  AVw- 
castle.  Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  Hie  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
Done  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — Herald,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  wood  cuts 
ever  executed. —  Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore ;  A.  C.  Bogley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  A.  hoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Ringgold,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky;  Trubner  9c  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

— theIflag^of  oijr  rxioxT 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  -Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
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LEWISTON  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  engraving  below,  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  for  us 
by  Mr.  Kilburn,  represents  the  famous  suspension  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Niagara  River  between  Lewiston  on  the  American  and 
Queenstown  on  the  Canada  side,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able mechanical  works  of  the  present  day.  It  has  1040  feet  span, 
and  is  supported  by  ten  cables.  It  was  erected  in  1850,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Servcll,  C.  E.  The  village  of 
Queenstown  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  Winfield  Scott  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  English  commander,  General  Brock,  killed.  A 
monument  to  the  latter  was  erected  on  Queenstown  Heights  in 
1824,  and  nearly  demolished  in  1839  by  a  miscreant  who  placed  a 
quantity  of  powder  in  the  lower  part  and  exploded  it.  The  shat- 
tered monument  is  seen  on  the  right  of  our  picture.  The  battle 
of  Queenstown  was  fought  on  the  1.3th  of  October,  1812.  A  de- 
tachment of  a  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  under 
command  of  Col.  Solomon  Van  Rensellaer,  crossed  the  river  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  A  storming  party  of  six  hundred 
men  was  divided  into  two  columns — three  hundred  militia  men 
under  Colonel  Van  Rensellaor,  and  three  hundred  regulars  under 


Colonel  Christie.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  Colonel  Fen- 
wick's  artillery,  and  then  the  other  troops  in  order.  The  eddies 
of  the  stream  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  were  serious  obstacles  to 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Colonel  Van  Rensellaer,  leading  the 
van  of  one  hundred  men,  was  the  first  to  land,  and  received  four 
severe  wounds.  He  did  not  fall,  however,  but  was  able  to  issue 
his  orders  for  storming  the  fort,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  achievement  gallantly  performed,  and  the  enemy  driven  down 
the  hill.  Both  parties  were  now  reinforced,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  hill  renewed.  In  this  contest,  General  Brock 
and  his  aid,  Captain  McDonald,  fell  at  nearly  the  same  moment. 
The  British  were  repulsed,  and  victory  apparently  crowned  the 
American  arms.  To  Lieutenant  Tottcn,  afterward  Scott's  chief 
engineer  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  duty  was  assigned  of  fortifying 
Queenstown  Heights  against  further  anticipated  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  But  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  British,  being 
reinforced  by  several  hundred  Chippewa  Indians,  rallied  and  ad- 
vanced again  to  the  attack.  Their  charge  was  met  with  the  gal- 
lantry which  had  been  displayed  by  our  troops  in  the  former  con- 
flicts, and  they  were  again  repulsed.  At  this  moment,  General 
Van  Rensellaer,  finding  the  militia  on  the  American  side  embark- 


ing but  slowly,  crossed  the  Niagara  to  hasten  their  transit.  To 
his  mortification  and  indignation,  however,  twelve  hundred  o 
them  refused  to  obey  orders.  The  sight  of  the  carnage  on  the 
British  shore  had  completely  cooled  the  ardor  they  had  manifested 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  which  was  so  great  that  their 
commanding  officers  had  found  it  difficult  to  hold  them  back.  In 
spite  of  the  commands,  threats,  reproaches  and  entreaties  of  the 
gallant  Van  Rensellaer,  they  remained  inactive  spectators  of  the 
heroic  struggle  for  victory  which  their  brave  countrymen  on  the 
opposite  shore  were  making  against  rapidly  increasing  odds. 
Although  the  British  were  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  men  from 
Fort  George,  the  Americans,  for  some  time,  prolonged  the  unequal 
struggle.  At  last,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  about  sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded,  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  engaged  in  the  final  conflict.  The  loss 
of  the  British  must  have  been  even  more  severe,  owing  to  the  su- 
periority of  our  marksmanship.  General  Scott,  then  lieutenant 
colonel,  was  under  fire  in  this  action,  and  commanded  on  the 
heights  after  the  fall  of  all  his  superior  officers.  He  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  the  utmost  intrepidity. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
 OR, — 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE    OP  OUR  DAY. 

by  augustine  j.  ii.  dl'gannk. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TEKESA  IN  DANGER. 


When  Teresa  Clinton  regained  her  consciousness  after  the 
swoon  that  wrapped  her  senses  during  the  passage  of  the  close 
carriage  in  which  she  was  home  from  the  hacienda,  she  found  her- 
self lying  upon  a  couch  in  a  sumptuous  apartment,  whilst  Lucille, 
kneeling  beside  her,  was  chafing  her  hands  and  hathing  her  fore- 
head with  restoratives.  The  raddon  start  with  which  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  stretched  forth  her  arms,  alarmed  the  mulatto,  who 
uttered  a  slight  scream.  The  door  of  the  apartment  was  imme- 
diately unclosed,  a  man's  form  half  appeared  and  was  as  quickly 
withdrawn,  and  the  door  again  shut.  Teresa  sat  upright  and 
looked  wildly  around  her. 

"Lucille!  what  is  that !    Where  arc  we  V 

The  mulatto  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  glanced  at  the 
door. 

Teresa  raised  her  hand  to  her  hosom. 
"  Where  is  it  ! — the  dagger  I"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  here,  mademoiselle  !"  answered  Lucille,  pointing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  pearl  hilt  of  a  small  stiletto  which  was  hidden  within 
the  folds  of  a  kerchief  that  crossed  her  hreast.  "  I  will  give  it  to 
you,  mademoiselle — when  we  are  alone." 

Hardly  had  the  mulatto  pronounced  these  words,  than  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  it  was  again  slowly  unclosed,  admit- 
ting now  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  hefore  appeared. 

"  May  I  enter  '."  said  a  softly  modulated  voice,  and  the  intruder, 
without  awaiting  a  reply,  advanced  across  the  floor. 

"Is  the  senora  recovered — quite  recovered  ?"  proceeded  the  low 
toned  voice,  as  its  owner  took  the  chair  which  Lucille  vacated, 
whilst  she  herself  crept  to  Teresa's  hack,  and  there  stood,  half 
bending  over  her  young  mistress. 

"  May  I  inquire,  senor,  where  I  am  ?"  asked  the  maiden. 

"  The  precise  locality,  my  dear  senora,  is  of  no  moment,  I 
trust.    Be  assured  you  are  here  in  the  care  of  hospitable  friends." 

"  I  desire  no  hospitality,  sir  1  I  demand  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose I  am  brought  hither?" 

The  American  girl  spoke  in  a  firm  tone,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
steadily  upon  the  man  before  her,  who  returned  the  gaze  with  a 
singular  smile. 

"  You  will  know  all  at  some  future  time,  senora.  At  present 
allow  me  to  otter  you  all  that  this  poor  house  alfords  for  your 
comfort.  These  apartments  .arc  your  own,  and  Lucille  here  will 
attend  you.  Whatever  you  desire  will  be  brought  whenever  you 
shall  order  Lucille  to  ring  yonder  bell." 

"I  desire  to  return  to  my  friends — I  demand  my  liberty  at 
once,"  exclaimed  Teresa,  with  indignation. 

"  That  is  the  only  luxury  my  poor  means  cannot  afford,"  re- 
turned the  visitor,  with  the  cold  and  heartless  smile  again  wreath- 
ing his  dark  lip.    "  Permit  me  to  wish  you  a  sweet  night's  rest." 

Saying  this,  the  man  arose,  and  with  a  ceremonious  bow  turned 
to  leave  the  apartment.  Pausing,  however,  at  the  door,  he  drew 
the  key  which  was  upon  its  outer  side,  and  held  it  np. 

"  Lucille !  this  is  in  your  care.  We  shall  not  intrude  upon 
your  mistress  again,  save  with  her  gentle  permission." 

With  these  words,  Don  Kicardo  Ramos,  for  it  was  he,  left  the 
two  females  to  themselves  once  more.  As  soon  as  he  had  depart- 
ed, Lucille  hastened  to  lock  the  door,  and  then,  running  to  her 
mistress,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"0,  mon  Dim .'  what  have  I  done  V  she  oried,  hysterically.  "  I 
have  murdered — I  have  betrayed.  O,  I  une  mauiaise — I  deserve 
to  die !    Here  is  the  poniard  !    I  am  not  to  live  I" 

Uttering  these  woful  ejaculations,  Lucille  writhed  at  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  and  proffered  to  her  the  pearl-hilted  dirk  which 
she  had  taken  from  her  neckkerchief.  Teresa  knew  not  how  to 
account  for  the  girl's  wild  behaviour,  for  she  had  not  yet  suspected 
any  connection  between  the  mulatto  and  her  present  situation. 
When,  however,  with  broken  exclamations,  Lucille  related  all 
that  she  knew  concerning  the  abduction,  and  avowed  her  own 
wicked  heedlessness  in  listening  to  Don  Rieardo,  the  generous 
senora  did  not  repulse  her  with  the  horror  which  she  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  Teresa  bade  her  rise  and  dry  her  tears,  express- 
ing her  confidence  in  her  attendant's  good  intentions,  and  a  belief 
that  she  would  now  prove  faithful. 

"  O,  mam'selle !  I  will  die — perish  for  my  kind  mistress. 
Nevarc — nevaremorc  will  I  hear  what  man  says — I  will  hate  them 
— and  desert  my  dear  mistress — nevare  I" 

Teresa  endeavored  to  summon  all  her  resolution,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  whatever  might  transpire.  She  replaced  in  her 
bosom  the  little  weapon  whieli  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wear, 
and  then  endeavored  to  console  the  wretched  Lucille,  who  con- 
tinued incessantly  to  deplore  her  fault.  Yet,  indeed,  though  the 
maiden  strove  to  appear  calm,  her  heart  was  fearfully  agitated  ; 
and  though,  as  was  usual  with  her,  she  composed  her  thoughts  to 
prayer  before  retiring,  and  submitted  herself  piously  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  yet  very  little  sleep  visited  her  wearied  frame  on  that 
first  night  of  her  captivity. 


Three  apartments,  connected  with  one  another,  formed  the  suite 
which  had  been  appropriated  for  Teresa's  use  ;  a  large  room, 
splendidly  furnished,  opening  upon  two  smaller  ones,  one  of 
which,  fitted  up  as  a  lady's  boudoir,  being  apparently  intended 
for  the  mistress — the  other,  with  humbler  appointments,  for  the 
maid.  But  that  night  Teresa  and  Lucille  occupied  one  chamber, 
the  mulatto  girl  stretching  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress. 

Next  morning  found  Teresa  little  refreshed  by  rest,  but  com- 
posed in  mien  and  features.  A  touch  of  the  bell  by  Lucille  sum- 
moned an  old  woman,  who,  after  bringing  in  a  tray  containing 
breakfast,  said,  sharply  : 

"  The  senora  will  find  her  clothes  in  the  wardrobe." 
"My  clothes  I"  repeated  the  maiden,  half  smiling  through  her 
grief,  as  the  crone  left  the  apartment  after  delivering  this  short 
announcement.  ^ 

"  O,  mam'selle!  quelle  mervcillc  !  it  is  true  !  vralment  !  it  is  won- 
derful!  Voila!" 

Lucille  held  open  the  door  of  a  narrow  closet  as  she  spoke,  and 
disclosed  several  shelves  filled  with  articles  of  female  apparel, 
which  Teresa  at  once  recognized  as  her  own.  Lucille  was  won- 
der stricken,  but  the  truth  at  once  flashed  over  the  mind  of  her 
mistress.  This  clothing  was  a  portion  of  her  wardrobe  which  had 
been  strapped  upon  the  mules  ridden  by  the  mestizo  servants  on 
their  journey  from  the  capital,  when  the  latter  were  pursued  and 
captured  by  Falcone.  The  pack-mule  of  which  Hannibal  had 
been  deprived  by  the  authorities  at  Puebla;  had  been. delivered  up 
on  an  application  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  guest  thus  regained  the 
greater  part  of  her  property  ;  but  of  the  rest,  until  now,  not  a 
trace  had  been  discovered.  Its  fate  was  now  clear  to  Teresa,  and 
at  the  same  time  her  worst  fears  were  realized,  for  she  learned  in 
whose  power  she  had  herself  fallen. 

The  breakfast  was  scarcely  tasted,  and  when  the  old  woman 
had  again  appeared  and  removed  the  tray,  Teresa  drew  near  the 
windows.  They  could  be  opened,  but  were  secured  on  the  out- 
side by  iron  wire,  and  overlooked  oniy  a  naked  courtyard, 
hemmed  in  by  bare  stone  walls.  The  maiden  felt  that  she  was 
indeed  a  prisoner,  and  resigned  herself  in  silence  to  what  was  to 
come.    Thus  a  week  passed  on,  and  then  another  and  another. 

Don  Rieardo  Ramos  came  twice  during  this  interval,  apparent- 
ly with  no  other  object  but  to  inquire  if  his  captive's  wants  were 
attended  to,  or  perhaps  to  inform  himself  if  she  drooptd  under 
her  chains.  Teresa  answered  his  few  questions  with  monosylla- 
bles, and  his  speedy  withdrawal  seemed  to  remove  a  weight  from 
her  feelings  ;  for  Don  Ricardo's  sardonic  smile  filled  her  with  an 
unaccountable  uneasiness. 

Books  Teresa  found  in  abundance — a  well-selected  library 
forming  part  of  the  furniture  ;  and,  wearied  with  her  unavailing 
thoughts,  the  young  girl  sought  distraction  in  constant  reading, 
whilst  Lucille,  seated  opposite  to  her,  plied  her  needle  as  inces- 
santly. It  was  while  thus  occupied  one  morning,  several  weeks 
after  their  abduction,  that  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"0,  mon  Dieu !  that  is  not  the  other !  the  door — shall  it  open  V 
cried  Lucille,  with  an  anxious  look  at  her  mistress. 

"  We  cannot  oppose  force,  should  they  resort  to  that,"  replied 
Teresa,  quietly.    "  You  had  better  open  it." 

The  mulatto  girl  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  Teresa  felt  her 
heart  suddenly  stilled  and  her  blood  cease  to  flow ;  for  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  apartment  stood — Gabriel  Falcone.  The  young 
man's  face  was  pale,  and  his  right  arm  rested  in  a  sling ;  for  he 
was  yet  suffering  from  the  wound  of  a  bullet  which  had  passed 
through  his  shoulder,  grazing  the  bone.  That  bullet  had  been 
fired  by  the  marksman  Dusenbury  at  the  miscreant  who  sought 
to  murder  an  unarmed  priest  upon  the  field  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

Falcone  advanced  slowly  till  he  stood  before  Teresa,  who  essay- 
ed to  collect  all  her  fortitude.  Sho  still  held  the  book  she  had 
been  reading  open  in  her  hand,  and  looked  from  its  pages  to  the 
gamester's  face  with  a  glance  as  fearless  as  that  with  which,  at  her 
own  house,  bhe  had  spurned  him  from  her  presence.  But  at  the 
present  time  their  positions  were  somewhat  reversed ;  for  here  she 
was  in  that  man's  power,  without  a  hope  of  escape,  and  well  she 
read  the  triumphant  expression  of  his  glance  as  it  met  her  own. 
She  knew  that  the  unprincipled  gamester  remembered  her  scorn, 
and  that  he  was  likewise  determined  to  avenge  himself.  Never- 
theless, as  one  white  hand  rested  on  the  small  handle  of  the 
weapon  which  lay  hid  beneath  her  boddicc,  Teresa  felt  that  at 
least  in  one  thing  she  was  more  than  a  match  for  her  enemy — she 
feared  not  death. 

"  Senora  Teresa  !  I  come  to  ask  pardon  for  all  my  offences  !" 
said  Falcone,  with  an  inclination  of  his  head.  "  Ain  I  to  be 
forgiven  I" 

"  Forgiveness  is  for  the  repentant  to  expect,"  she  replied. 
"  And  I  am  truly  repentant." 

For  an  instant,  as  Falcone  uttered  these  words  with  depressed 
head,  a  gleam  of  hope  visited  Teresa's  heart;  but  it  faded  as  she 
caught  the  raised  eyes  of  the  speaker  fixed  upon  her  once  more, 
with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  exultant  villany.    She  shud- 
dered as  those  bold  orbs  fell  upon  her,  and  the  blood  rushed 
tumultuously  to  her  neck  and  forehead. 
"  Do  you  hate  me,  senora  t" 
"  Falcone — why  do  you  persecute  mo  t" 
"  Is  love,  then,  persecution  ?" 

"  Such  love  as  yours  is  worse  than  hatred  or  persecution,"  ex- 
claimed Teresa,  "  for  it  would  degrade  its  object  forever." 

"  Indeed  1"  cried  Falcone,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  But  you  mis- 
take me,  perhaps,  senora.  I  would  not  degrade — I  would  marry 
you  !" 

"  And  is  not  marriage  with  one  whom  I  must  despise  a  degra- 
dation '!"  cried  the  undaunted  girl.  "  Falcone !  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  concealment  of  my  feelings,  for  you  well  know 
that  now,  more  than  ever,  I  must  view  you  with  contempt." 


"  Senora — beware  I"  cried  the  young  man,  his  countenance 
growing  dark  with  passion.  "  Pause  ere  you  doeidc^your  course ! 
for  by  all  the  fiends,  you  shall  be  mine !" 

With  this  threat,  spoken  in  a  measured  tone  that  evinced  tho 
resolute  wickedness  of  his  heart,  Gabriel  Falcone  turned  away, 
and  without  another  look  at  Teresa  or  Lucille,  strode  from  tho 
apartment. 

The  poor  mulatto  girl,  who  had  always  felt  an  unaccountable 
tenor  of  the  gamester  Falcone,  now  wrung  her  hands  and  pas- 
sionately deplored  their  situation,  entreating  again  and  again  par- 
don for  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  the  betrayal  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  Teresa,  retiring  to  her  chamber,  sunk  upon  her  knees 
and  poured  forth  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  for  succor  in  her 
extremity. 

"  O,  what  is  to  lie  done  ?  WTetch — bad  creatnre  that  I  am — 
moi  !  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame  I"  moaned  poor  Lucille,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  as  she  gave  vent  to  her  thoughts,  the  tears 
meanwhile  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  girl  paused  opposite  the  window  and  gazed  eager- 
ly through  the  wires  that  barred  it.  Some  object  without  appar- 
ently attracted  her  attention  nnd  checked  the  exuberance  of  her 
affliction.  And,  indeed,  Lucille  had  cause  both  for  wonder  and 
attention  ;  for,  as  she  peered  between  the  bars  of  thick  wire  she 
beheld  a  sight  that  was  well  fitted  to  astonish  her.  The  window, 
as  we  before  noticed,  overlooked  a  square  courtyard,  shut  in  by 
stone  walls.  The  floor  on  which  the  apartmi-nts  in  which  Teresa 
was  confined  were  situated,  was  in  the  third  story  of  the  building, 
and  high  above  its  casements  rose  the  dull  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram which  described  the  inner  walls  of  the  ancient  building. 
As  Lucille  now  looked  upward  she  could  just  distinguish  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  cautiously  appearing  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  lof- 
ty opposite  wall,  and  beckoning  to  her  with  his  hand.  Lucille 
had  never  before  seen  this  man,  but  a  sudden  feeling  of  joy 
thrilled  her  heart,  as  though  he  were  in  some  manner  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  deliverance  of  herself  and  mistress.  She  stopped 
not  to  reason  with  her  hopes,  but  pressing  forward  against  tho 
wires,  returned  the  motions  of  the  figure  above  by  waving  her 
handkerchief.  Immediately  the  man  disappeared,  and  Lucille, 
agitated  more  than  ever,  rushed  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress, 
ami  informed  her  of  what  she  had  witnessed.  Teresa  shook 
her  head  sadly. 

"  I  fear  you  have  seen  only  some  idle  workman  on  the  neigh- 
boring walls." 

"  But,  mam'selle, — if  he  be  km  ouvrier — surely  he  will  inform 
everybody — toule  le  Monde — and  we  shall  be  rescued — free  once 
more." 

"  Poor  child  ;  you  forget  we  arc  in  Mexico,  where  lawless  acts 
arc  common.    But  let  us  trust  iu  Heaven  for  all,  Lucille  !" 

As  Teresa  said  this,  a  sudden  noise  at  the  window  startled 
them,  and  turning  quickly,  they  beheld  the  face  of  a  man  at  the 
bars.  Lucille  would  have  screamed  aloud,  but  her  voice  failing 
her,  she  sank  trembling  upon  a  couch.  Teresa,  however,  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  the  easement.  The  man  outside  occupied  a 
strange  and  perilous  position.  Clinging  with  one  hand  to  tho 
wires  whilst  the  other  grasped  a  rope,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had 
just  descended  from  the  roof,  the  bold  climber  lowered  his  head, 
and  whispered  in  Spanish  : 

"  Arc  you  the  Senora  Clinton  V 

Teresa,  as  she  looked  at  the  man's  face  and  caught  his  words, 
saw  that  he  was  of  the  Indian  race,  and  one  of  those  daring  and 
agile  figures  that  she  had  often  seen  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  at- 
tired in  the  garb  of  savage  life.  The  Indian  at  the  window,  how- 
ever, was  clothed  only  with  a  sort  of  tunic,  nnd  his  firm  chest 
and  lithe  limbs  were  exposed  in  graceful  freedom.  Noticing  this 
with  a  glance,  Teresa  replied  briefly  to  the  climber's  question  : 

"  I  am  she." 

The  next  moment  the  Indian  released  his  hold  of  the  wires  and 
disappeared,  ascending  the  rope  with  the  quickness  of  a  cata- 
mount. But,  as  he  left  tho  window,  the  maiden  fancied  she 
heard  him  whisper  : 

"  To-morrow  I" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONTRERAS  AND  CUURUBU8CO. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled  from  Cerro  Gordo's 
field,  around  and  upward  to  the  very  gates  of  Mexico.  On  tho 
9th  of  August  the  van  of  the  American  army  left  the  city  of  Pu- 
ebla, where  the  various  divisions  of  the  army  of  occupation,  as  it 
was  called,  had  concentrated  under  the  orders  of  General  Scott. 
Over  the  ancient  track,  once  travelled  by  the  conquering  bands  of 
Cortez,  these  new  invaders  marched  to  the  overthrow  of  the  great 
Spaniard's  descendants.  Through  tho  broad  plain  of  Cholula, 
amid  the  mementoes  of  ancient  empire  and  tho  ruins  of  Aztec 
civilization,  the  Anglo-Saxons  pursued  their  line  of  march.  Be- 
neath the  giant  shadow  of  Popocatepetl  and  by  tho  borders  of 
Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  the  long  divisions  trod  their  way 
up  the  towering  Anahuac  mountains.  Orizaba's  fiery  peak  had 
greeted  them  upon  their  armed  entrance  into  the  land — now  Iztac- 
cithuatl  and  Popocatapetl  looked  stern  welcome  from  their  icy 
tops.  Around  them  stretched  the  rolling  hillsides,  luxuriant  with 
gardeus  and  groves,  attractive  in  the  gay  robes  of  radiant  sum- 
mer. The  Tlascalan  districts,  where  once  dwelt  the  hardy  allies 
of  Cortez,  extended  below ;  and  far  away  the  great  Cholulan  pyra- 
nud  lifted  its  truncated  head.  Surrounded  by  volcanic  eminences, 
and  surveying  lava-covered  fields,  the  army  of  Scott  swept  on, 
itself  a  lava  torrent,  over  all  resistance  swelling.  At  length  the 
highest  crest  of  the  mountain  range  was  gained,  and  the  conquer- 
ors looked  down  upon  the  vale  of  Mexico. 

The  great  city  lay  in  its  porphyritic  basin,  surrounded  by  its 
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lakes  and  water-courses,  its  massy  stone  dykes,  its  sheltered 
pasnos  and  secluded  haciendas.  Tezcuco  was  in  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing army — El  Pcnon,  a  fortified  mountain,  occupied  the  left 
of  the  main  road  to  the  capital.  Further  on  was  Mexalcergo,  de- 
fended by  five  strong  batteries.  These  formidable  obstacles  were 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Americans — to  be  stormed  or  evaded  ; 
and  General  Scott  determined  on  the  latter  course.  He  diverged 
from  the  national  road  and  began  to  cut  a  new  passage  around 
the  Lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochimilco.  Here  the  Mexican  troops 
first  showed  themselves  in  defence  of  their  capital  city  ;  here,  the 
brave  lancers,  driven  back  by  the  invaders,  left  their  slain  lying 
thickly  amid  the  fields  of  waving  barley  that  skirted  the  new  road. 
But  at  the  bridge  of  Churubusco  the  national  guards  of  Mexico 
awaited  their  foe.  Here  General  Pincon  commanded.  To  the 
left,  at  Contreras,  Valencia  prepared  his  batteries.  Behind  both 
these  posts,  General  Santa  Anna  marshalled  his  main  divisions. 
Through  these  entrenched  positions,  the  American  soldiers  were 
to  force  themselves,  before  they  could  assault  the  castled  heights 
of  Chapultepec  or  the  walls  and  forts  of  Mexico. 

The  battles  of  the  20th  of  August  opened  at  early  morning, 
not  preceded  by  skirmishing,  but  at  once  with  terrible  animation. 
All  night  long  the  American  troops  had  rested  upon  their  arms, 
hidden  by  clumps  of  cactus  and  chapparal,  and  in  many  places, 
lying  unseen  within  sweep  of  the  Mexican  guns.  The  rain  pour- 
ed down  in  torrents,  swelling  the  streams,  inundating  the  fields 
and  roads,  and  beating  upon  the  exposed  soldiers  through  all  the 
weary  hours.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  entire  army,  when  the  sum- 
mons to  action  sounded  at  last,  and  the  vanguard  regiments  were 
permitted  to  advance  upon  the  fortifications. 

That  was  indeed  an  advance  ! — a  rusli ! — a  wild  sweep  over  the 
hill  of  Contreras,  and  upon  the  batteries  defended  by  Valencia, 
hie  cannoneers  and  lancers.  The  fierce  ardor  of  the  American 
volunteers  was  irresistible.  It  carried  them  with  levelled  bayonets, 
after  the  first  rifle  discharge,  completely  over  the  parapet  where 
were  planted  the  enemy's  cannon.  All  was  thereafter  confusion 
and  slaughter ;  Mexicans  were  cut  down,  trampled  on,  or  made 
prisoners  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.  Twenty  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  decide  the  batfle  of  Contreras.  The  invaders  were  victo- 
rious, the  defenders  flying  pell-mell  before  them — the  road  was 
open  to  Churubusco. 

Two  Mexican  horsemen  carried  away  by  the  current  of  retreat, 
at  length  managed  to  rein  their  reeking  steeds,  while  the  tide  of 
battle  followed  fast  behind  them.  Their  swords  were  naked  in 
their  grasp,  but  yet  glittering,  unstained  by  blood.  Their  glances 
met  sadly. 

"  Anselmo !  it  is  destiny  that  fights  against  us.  What  else 
could  make  brave  men  cowards  V 

"  Cowards  indeed  they  are  !"  answered  Montognone.  "  Not  a 
blow  struck  ere  the  entire  post  was  in  retreat.  Valencia — where 
is  he?" 

"  lie  was  the  first  to  desert  us.  But  look,  Anselmo  !  another 
flying  mass  of  panic-stricken  cowards  !  By  heavens  !  they  pass 
not  here  !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  officer  spurred  his  steed  to  the  narrowest  por- 
tion of  the  defile,  up  which  were  now  rushing  in  wild  disorder  a 
troop  of  lancers,  whose  swords  had  hardly  been  drawn  in  the  con- 
flict, and  whose  gay  uniforms  were  as  yet  unstained  by  a  single 
powder-volley. 

"  Back  !  and  die  like  men  I" 

At  these  bold  words,  some  amid  the  flying  lancers  drew  the 
bridles  of  their  steeds,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  continued 
their  headlong  career;  for  the  American  hurrah  came  up  the 
defile,  causing  their  cheeks  to  grow  pale  with  renewed  fear. 
At  this  crisis,  Montognone  urged  his  horse  downward  amid 
the  melee. 

"  Here  is  the  spot  for  a  Thermopylai !"  he  cried,  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  waving  his  bright  blade  above  his  majestic  head. 

That  loud,  trumpet-like  voice  recalled  in  a  degree  the  courage 
of  the  retreating  troops.  They  paused,  they  wheeled  their  horses, 
und  the  next  moment,  with  Montognone  and  Nunez  at  their  head, 
dashed  back  upon  the  advancing  Americans.  As  the  lancers 
drove  back  through  the  pass,  hundreds  of  the  scattered  infantry 
sprang  from  the  rocks  and  chapparal  to  lain  them.  The  pursu- 
ing victors  recoiled  at  the  determined  resistance  encountered  in 
that  narrow  pass,  where,  closely  wedged,  the  horse  and  foot  with- 
stood anew  their  rushing  foes,  essaying  with  bold  rushes  to  bear 
back  the  tide  of  war.  No  longer  were  the  swords  of  Montognone 
and  his  brother-in  arms  unstained  with  crimson  !  no  longer  the 
lancers'  blades  glittered  as  before.  In  that  determined  stand,  too 
late  though  it  was  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  field,  the  men  of 
Mexico  proved,  what  their  conquerors  never  have  denied,  that 
cowardice  was  not  with  the  common  soldiers — that  with  leaders 
gallant  as  themselves,  they  could  fight  and  die  without  retreating 
a  foot. 

But  vain  even  such  defence  against  the  Americans,  wild  with 
their  first  success.  Back,  step  by  step,  up  that  defile,  the  brave 
defenders  were  forced  ;  for  the  pursuers  were  concentrating  their 
battalions  to  sweep  everything  beforo  them.  Back — resisting, 
combating  and  dying,  aloDg  that  road  for  milts,  the  few  whom 
Zumozin  had  rallied  disputed  the  march  of  their  conquerors.  At 
length  the  bridge  and  entrenchments  of  Churubusco  were  gained, 
and  the  fragments  of  that  brilliant  force  with  which  Valencia 
should  have  held  Contreras  found  a  shelter  behind  the  batteries  of 
General  Rincon. 

The  day  was  now  half  run,  and  two  battles,  those  of  Contreras 
and  San  Angel,  had  been  gained  by  the  Americans.  The  forti- 
fied hacienda  of  San  Pablo,  forming  the  centre  of  the  Mexican 
defences  at  the  village  of  Churubusco,  was  now  the  point  of  as- 
sault ;  and  to  this  strong  work,  flanked  by  heavy  batteries,  the 
volunteers  and  regulars  of  the  invading  army  advanced  in  regu- 


lar order  of  attack.  Here  the  battle  soon  raged  violently,  can- 
non and  musketry  mingling  their  roar  and  crash — here  the  great 
clouds  of  powder-smoke  sank  and  rose  with  the  frequent  explo- 
sions;  here  charged  and  were  repulsed  the  cavalry;  here  fought 
like  heroes  the  forlorn  hope  of  Mexico. 

Again,  amid  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of  that  well  contested 
field,  the  brothers  in-arms,  Anselmo  and  Fcrrado  charged  togeth- 
er upon  the  foe.  It  was  when  the  American  rifles  and  horse,  sup- 
porting their  infantry,  met  the  flower  of  Mexican  cavalry  behind 
the  captured  works  of  San  Pablo.  Here  the  mingled  representa- 
tives of  all  the  States — the  brave  volunteers  of  New  York,  the 
Palmetto  regiment,  the  men  from  New  Hampshire's  hills  and 
Missouri's  vales,  rushed  to  hand  and  hand  conflict  with  the  horse 
and  foot  of  Mexico.  The  Northman  and  Southron  measured 
their  might  in  mortal  strife. 

It  was  in  the  onset  of  battle,  when  lancers  and  opposing  dra- 
goons mingled,  when  sabres  clashed,  and  pistol-shots  were  ex- 
changed, and  steed  and  rider  sank  to  the  earth,  that  Fcrrado  Nu- 
nez found  himself  hemmed  in  by  a  score  of  foes,  whose  vengeful 
arms  rained  death  witli  every  blow.  The  brave  colonel  had  re- 
ceived a  sword-cut  on  the  forehead  and  his  own  weapon  was 
knocked  from  his  hand,  when  a  rift  in  the  smoke-cloud  disclosed 
his  danger  to  Zumozin,  who  was  righting  side  by  side  with  Alon- 
zo  Vallejo  and  his  friend  Lorenzo  ;  for  on  that  eventful  day  of 
Mexico's  struggle,  no  true  son  of  her  soil  remained  away  from 
conflict.  Zumozin  beheld  the  peril  of  Nunez,  and  with  his  two 
young  comrades  d.ished  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  full  time;  for  the  brave  colonel,  disarmed  and  wounded, 
had  nearly  fallen  from  his  saddle,  when  a  foot-combatant  among 
the  Americans  interposed  his  arm,  at  the  same  time  shielding  the 
young  officer  from  the  threatening  sabres  by  promptly  throwing 
up  the  rifle  which  he  carried  and  thus  protecting  his  breast.  At 
the  same  instant  the  three  Mexican  friends  rode  swiftly  into  the 
press  and  engaged  the  assailants.  Nunez,  profiting  by  the  diver- 
sion, spurred  his  horse  forward,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
holsters,  ranged  himself  beside  his  comrades. 

"  Capting  Nunez  is  a  boss  !"  ejaculated  Jake  Dusenbury,  as  he 
lowered  the  rifle  which  had  for  a  moment  defended  Fcrrado  from 
the  blades  of  his  opponents.  But  the  Yankee's  further  speech 
was  cut  short  by  a  sudden  charge  of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  sweep- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  their  officers,  and  he  found  himself  half 
borne  to  the  ground  by  an  enemy's  steed,  whilst  a  lance  crossed 
the  barrel  of  his  piece.  But  the  horseman  dashed  on  ;  his  fellows 
behind  followed  fast ;  and  again,  ere  Dusenbury  could  turn  his 
head,  a  troop  of  his  own  countrymen  mingled  in  the  shock,  and 
the  deadly  drama  was  once  more  rehearsed  around  him.  Thus 
sped  the  fortunes  of  the  day — thus  shifted  the  scenes  of  Churu- 
busco. Now  Montognone's  sword  received  the  death-stroke  lev- 
elled at  the  breast  of  Nunez — and  anon  Fcrrado  smote  the  arm 
that  menaced  his  friend.  Here  Lorenzo,  forgetful  of  his  quiet 
valley  home,  or  rather  nerved  by  the  thought  of  her  who  made  it 
beautiful,  sustained  like  a  veteran,  his  gallant  part,  and  there  Val- 
lejo, with  the  name  of  Teresa  on  his  pale  lips,  rode  to  and  fro 
amid  the  battle,  rejoicing  in  its  fierce  excitement.  Often,  through 
the  rent  veil  of  smoke,  the  forms  of  his  Mexican  friends  caught 
the  eye  of  Dusenbury,  as  the  latter  fought  amid  his  countrymen  ; 
and  wherever  the  proud  head  of  Montognone  or  Ferrado's  waving 
plume  appeared,  there  the  North  Amciiean  was  sure  to  advance 
witli  his  rifle ;  for  he  knew  that  there  was  the  hottest  of  the  strife. 

But  Churubusco,  like  Contreras,  was  lost  by  its  defenders. 
Slowly  and  hardly  the  remnant  of  the  troops  retired,  and  left  the 
field  to  the  customary  victors.  The  roads  were  now  open  to  the 
capital ;  for  all  their  defences  had  been  destroyed  or  captured. 
To  the  very  gates  of  Mexico  the  Americans  pursued  the  flying 
armj'  of  Santa  Anna.  The  dictator  himself  was  a  despairing 
fugitive. 

More  than  once  during  that  disorderly  retreat,  the  voice  of  Col- 
onel Montognone  recalled  his  countrymen  to  make  a  gallant 
though  inefl'cctual  stand  in  the  passes  or  among  the  chapparal 
and  groves ;  many  a  time,  with  Ferrado,  Alonzo  and  Lorenzo,  he 
led  a  suddenly  gathered  band  of  fugitives  back  upon  the  pursu- 
ers. But  in  vain  was  valor — useless  all  resistance  ;  and  at  last, 
with  his  three  friends,  he  turned  despairingly  from  the  contest, 
and  striking  off  from  the  road,  galloped  through  the  village  of 
Tocubayu,  already  deserted,  and  sought  the  main  highway  to  the 
city  gates  that  skirted  the  Lake  Tezcuco. 

The  beautiful  wife  of  Ferrado  Nunez,  with  her  companion  Inez, 
had  parsed  a  day  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  thunders  of  the 
battle,  now  swelling  near,  anon  dying  afar,  the  flight  of  whole 
regiments  of  defeated  Mexicans,  retreating  in  disorder  across  the 
hills  and  around  the  lake ;  the  spectacle  of  wounded  men  falling 
to  die  upon  the  roadside,  as  they  strove  to  reach  a  place  of  safety 
— all  notified  them,  long  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  their  friends, 
that  another  disastrous  field  was  added  to  Mexico's  misfortunes. 
At  the  same  time,  neither  of  these  lovely  watchers,  tortured  by 
suspense,  knew  what  might  bo  the  fate  of  her  husband — what 
private  grief  the  great  woe  to  their  country  might  involve  for 
their  own  hearts. 

At  last,  however,  the  four  comrades,  weary  with  strife  and 
scarred  by  the  blows  of  battle,  arrived  at  the  hacienda — that  cot- 
tage lately  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  now  threatened  with 
the  very  brunt  of  war.  Lorenzo  and  Ferrado  pressed  to  their 
hearts  those  beloved  women,  whoso  mingling  tears  attested  the 
strength  of  their  devotion,  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
which  had  preserved  their  noble  husbands. 

Alonzo,  dismounting,  turned  his  steps,  as  if  mechanically,  to 
the  garden  where  lie  had  last  beheld  her  whose  image  occupied 
his  thoughts.  Montognone's  eyes  followed  him  with  a  glance 
of  interest ;  then  turning  to  a  servant  who  was  leading  away  the 
horses,  he  demanded,  in  a  quick  tone  : 


"  Has  Quahtzo  returned  ?" 

"  Quahtzo  is  here  !"  promptly  responded  a  voice,  as  a  dusky 
figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree,  whose  branches 
hung  low  over  the  hacienda's  walls. 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  a  lithe  and  com- 
pact form,  and  face  whose  olive  tint  marked  the  blood  of  an- 
cient Aztlan.  His  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence  as  he 
stood  before  Zumozin,  who  continued  the  conversation  in  a 
low  voice.  A  few  words  exchanged,  apparently  sufficed  to  im- 
part to  Montognone  great  satisfaction,  for  he  laid  his  hand  ap- 
provingly upon  the  young  Indian's  head,  and  then,  writing  a  few 
lines  upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  gave  the  missive  into  Quahtzo's 
hand.  Then,  as  the  latter  turned  quickly  away  toward  the  road, 
Zuinozin  followed  Vallejo  to  the  garden,  where  he  found  the 
young  man  pacing  to  and  fro. 

"  Rejoice,  Alonzo  !  the  lost  is  found  !" 

"  Teresa  !"  cried  Vallejo,  stopping  short  and  seizing  his  friend's 
hand. 

"  Even  so !  my  trusty  Quahtzo  has  not  lost  his  native  instinct, 
though  I  have  brought  him  hither  to  civilized  life  from  the  wild 
forest.  He  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  senora  to  the  very  cham- 
ber of  her  imprisonment." 

"  He  has  seen  her  !    Blessed  be  Heaven  !  is  she  well  V 

"  Quahtzo  says,  that  though  the  northern  bird  is  in  a  cage  of 
iron,  her  song  is  still  sweet  and  her  plumage  unruffled." 

"  And  the  place — let  us  at  once  fly  to — " 

"  Nay,  Alonzo  !  These  unscrupulous  men,  in  whose  power  tho 
maiden  is,  must  not  suspect  our  knowledge,  or  they  may  remove 
her  far  away.  I  have  despatched  Quahtzo  back,  with  a  few  words 
to  the  senora,  promising  speedy  aid.  To-morrow,  Alonzo,  wo 
will  rescue  her !" 

Vallejo's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  wrung  Anselmo's  hand, 
and  together  they  proceeded  to  disclose  what  had  been  learned  to 
their  friends,  and  arrange  their  plans  for  the  morrow.  Alas  !  that 
morrow  was  to  bring  sorrow  upon  the  household,  and  add  yet 
another  victim  to  the  hecatomb  of  battle  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  PLOTTER. 

Teresa  Glinton,  in  the  silent  apartments  of  Don  Ricardo's 
mansion,  heard  nought  of  the  loud  tumult  that  filled  the  streets 
of  Mexico,  during  that  long  day  when  the  thunders  of  Contreras 
and  Churubusco  rolled  significantly  to  the  city  gates,  striking 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  She  knew  not  that  ten 
thousand  brave  Americans  were  marching  and  combating  amid 
the  beautiful  groves  that  environed  the  capital,  or  that  her  coun- 
try's flag  floated  over  a  dozen  fortifications  within  cannon  shot  of 
the  gloomy  building  which  confined  her  in  the  power  of  ene- 
mies, desperate  as  unprincipled.  Nevertheless,  though  trembling 
through  the  anxious  hours  at  every  noise  that  reached  her  ears, 
and  enjoining  upon  Lucille  to  remain  beside  her  and  witness  her 
death  should  she  be  able  by  no  other  means  to  avert  the  violence 
which  she  felt  threatened  her,  the  maiden  still  clung  with  hope  to 
the  recollection  of  that  one  word  which  she  had  fancied  uttered 
by  the  Indian  climber. 

"  To-morrow  !" 

To-morrow  had  come,  its  weary  minutes  had  been  counted,  its 
last  sunbeams  were  now  trembling  on  the  wires  that  barred  the 
casements.  Still  no  shadow  of  a  human  form  appeared  upon 
the  dull  surface  of  the  dead  wall  opposite,  upon  which  her  gaze, 
like  that  of  Lucille,  was  ever  steadfastly  directed.  Suddenly  a 
noise  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  low  knock. 

"  It  is  not  Senor  Falcone  now — it  is — " 

"  Let  them  enter — I  am  prepared  !"  said  Teresa,  calmly,  but 
with  a  tremor  agitating  her  lovely  frame ;  and  Lucille,  unlocking 
the  door,  admitted  Don  Ricardo,  who  bowed  low  and  remained 
upon  the  threshold. 

"  If  Senora  Glinton  is  not  disinclined  for  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation," began  the  man,  with  his  furtive  smile  twitching  the 
corners  of  his  dark  mouth. 

"  Speak,  sir — what  power  have  I  to  prevent  V 

"  All  things  in  courtesy,"  replied  Ramos,  in  a  meaning  tone 
of  voice,  as  he  remembered  the  contemptuous  glance  of  his  cap- 
tive.   "  I  shall  be  brief,  likewise." 

"  That  is  a  favor,  at  least,"  said  Teresa,  in  the  same  unmoved 
manner. 

Don  Ricardo  winced,  but  he  was  not  one  to  be  easily  ruffled. 
His  smile,  therefore,  was  as  meaningless  as  ever,  as  he  went  on  : 

"  My  friend,  Gabriel  Falcone,  who  loves  you  so  intensely  that 
I  really  fear  for  the  poor  youth's  health,"  said  he,  "  desires  to 
know  if  on  the  morrow  you  would  In:  pleased  to  meet  a  little 
party,  of  whom  himself  and  a  good  priest  will  form  part !" 

"I  understand  you  not,  sir!" 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  be  more  intelligible.  In  a  word,  I  have 
summoned  a  priest,  who  will  to-morrow  unite  in  the  sweet  bonds 
of  matrimony,  my  friend  Gabriel  with  my  lovely  guest,  Senora 
Glinton." 

"  Sooner  will  I  die  !"  exclaimed  Teresa,  passionately,  as  she 
retreated  a  step  from  Don  Ricardo,  her  calmness  for  a  moment 
forsaking  her. 

"  Death  is  not  so  pleasant  as  marriage,"  laughed  Ramos. 
"  You  have  my  answer,  sir  I"  said  the  maiden,  resuming  her 
measured  tone. 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Ramos,  as  if  in  astonishment.  "  What  then 
will  my  friend  Gabriel  do  V 

His  eyes  dwelt,  as  ho  spoke,  upon  Teresa's  face  with  an  expres- 
sion at  once  so  threatening  and  sinister,  that  the  poor  girl  felt  her 
heart  sink  within  her  bosom. 

[CONCLUDED  NEXT  WEEK.] 
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FRENCH  CHURCHES. 

The  great  interest  manifested  in  ebureh  architecture,  the  result  of 
which  lias  been  the  multiplication  of  beautiful  edifices  consecrated 
to  religious  worship,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
has  induced  us  to  present  our  readers  with  two  fine  specimens  of 
chun  hi  s  in  the  old  world.  The  first  is  a  view  of  the  Holy  Chapel 
of  Bourbon  V  Archambault.  and  the  second  a  representation  of 
the  Church  of  Vezelay.  We  will  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which 
thev  are  mentioned.  'Bourbon  l'Archamhault  is  a  place  of  some 
historical  importance.  Its  Soman  name  was  Aqua-  Bormonct 
Borbouium  Arcimbaldi,  and  it  was,  according  to  the  Roman  ta- 
bles, situated  in  Aquitania  Prima,  in  the  country  of  the  lUluriqis 
CM  or  Berrayers.  Jacques  Fode'rc',  in  his  Historical  Narrations, 
relates  that  Bourbon  was  erected  into  a  seignory  in  509,  after  the 
famous  battle  of  Vouille',  near  Poitiers,  in  which  Clovis  beat  the 
Visigoths.  Besieged  and  taken,  in  759,  by  Pe'pin,  who  pave  it, 
as  well  as  its  territory,  to  Nibelungc,  his  relative,  this  fortress  be- 
came a  barony  under  Charlemagne.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  eentiirv,  Avmar  or  Ademar,  Sire  of  Bourbon,  possessed 
all  the  environs",  as  "well  as  ChantelU,  Hc'risson  and  Murat,  when 
Charles  the  Simple,  in  913,  be- 
stowed on  him  the  country  where 
Moulin*  and  Souvigny  now  stand. 
This  increase  of  territory  and  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  cha- 
teau, situated  on  rocks,  and  sur- 
rounded by  precipices  ami  by  the 
little  River  of  Barge,  which  forms 
a  vast  pool  at  its  base,  enabled  the 
successors  of  Aymar  to  possess  a 
considerable  seignenry,  which  be- 
came in  time  a  ducal  pee  rage,  of 
which  the  seat  was  at  Bourbon, 
In  1272,  Beatrice  of  Burgundy, 
daughter-in-law  of  Archambault 
IX.,  who  died  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, married  Robert  of  France, 
Count  of  Clermont,  one  of  the 
sons  of  St.  Louis,  and  brought 
him  in  dowry  the  seigneuries  of 
Bourbon,  Charolais  and  St.  Just 
in  Champagne.  Their  posterity, 
who  assumed,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  time,  the  surname  of 
Bourbon,  tilled  the  throne  of 
France  for  many  years,  and  still 
reigns  in  Spain,  Naples  and  Lucca. 
Bourbon  l'Archamhault,  with  a 
population  of  3000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  valley 
surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile 
country.  This  little  town,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  canton  of  a 
castellany  which  extended  over 
some  parts  of  Nivcrnais,  in  the 
parishes  of  Lar.geron  and  Livry, 
has  become  the  capital  of  a  canton 
of  the  arronilisscmcnt  of  Moulins, 
in  the  department  of  Allier.  It  is 
particularly  known  for  its  mineral 
waters,  whose  temperature  reaches 
51*  50' (centigrade).  Their  com- 
position is  formed  of  free  carbonic 
acid,  marine  salt,  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  a  little  carbonate  and  silex. 
Another  spring  contains  a  little 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  Its  tem- 
perature, which  is  cold,  varies  like 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  These  wa- 
ters are  specially  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysis  and  rheumatism. 
The  water  is  taken  in  doses  or  in 
baths,  and  the  season  begins  on 
the  15th  of  May,  and  ends  on  the 
15th  of  October;  the  baths  are 
about  eighty  leagues  from  Paris. 
The  Holy  fjhapcl,  commenced  by 
John  II.  of  Bourbon,  continued  bv 
Peter  II.,  finished  in  1508  by  Anne 
of  France,  and  destroyed  in  1793, 
might  pass  as  a  rival  of  that  of 
Paris.  It  had  statues  of  Christ 
and  the  twelve  apostles,  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  well  as  bas  reliefs,  on 
which  were  the  blazon  and  geneal- 
ogy of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
its  alliances.  The  portal  was 
adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Louis, 
of  Peter  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Anne 
of  France,  his  wife.  The  glass 
windows,  painted  in  the  ancient 
style,  were  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served of  any  in  France  ;  they  rep- 
resented eight  subjects  taken'  from 
ecclesiastical  history  : — 1 .  The  sa- 
crifice of  Abraham ;  2.  Jesus  Christ 
curing  the  paralytic;  3.  a  cruci- 
fix ;  4.  the  Fmperor  Constantine 
deliberating  whether  he  shall  give 
battle,  and  an  angel,  who  promises 
him  victory,  showing  him  the  cross 
with  these  words  :  In  hoc  signo  vin- 
ces  (under  this  sign  shall  thou  con- 
quer) ;  5.  St.  Helena  demanding 

of  a  Jew  where  the  cross  is  on  which  Jesus  Christ  died  ;  6.  St. 
Helena  discovering  the  true  cross  bv  a  miracle  ;  7.  Heraclius,  who, 
after  having  vanquished  Cosroes,  recovers  the  true  cross ;  8.  He- 
raclius, in  his  shirt  and  barefooted,  bearing  the  holv  cross  in  tri- 
umph. In  the  subterranean  chapel,  called  the  treasury,  which 
was  reached  by  a  descent  of  twenty  steps,  was  seen  a  very  beauti- 
ful cross,  of  forty  marks'  weight,  of  which  the  shaft  was  a'foot  and 
a  half  long,  the  cross-piece,  a  foot,  and  the  breadth  of  each,  three 
inches.  At  the  top  of  this  cross  was  a  crown  of  gold,  which  bore 
on  one  of  its  bands  the  following  inscription  :  "  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
second  duke  of  that  name,  cansed  this  cross  to  be  ornamented 
with  gems  and  gilding,  in  1393."  It  was  enriched  with  thirty 
largo  pearls  and  five  precious  stones.  It  was  said  to  contain  "a 
thorn  from  the  crown  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  small  cross  made 
from  the  true  wood  of  the  cross !  It  is  asserted  that  this  latter 
relic  is  still  in  the  church  of  Bourbon.  A  mountain,  or  Calvarv, 
silver-gilt,  served  as  a  pedestal  to  this  cross,  at  the  base  of  which 
were  the  Duke  John  of  Bourbon  and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Jane 
of  France,  in  their  festival  garments,  wearing  their  crowns,  and 
kneeling.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  a  skull  and  four  or  five 
bones  in  silver.  St.  Louis  having  given  his  son  Robert  the  pre- 
tended piece  of  the  true  cross  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Louis  I., 


duke  of  Bourhonnais,  and  son  of  the  latter,  bestowed  on  his  church 
the  title  of  the  Holy  Chapel.  He  founded  seven  vicarships  with 
an  annual  income  of  62  livres  (tonrnois)  each,  on  condition  that  on 
the  festival  of  the  dead  (jour  des  morls)  the  titularies  should  collect 
five  hundred  of  the  poorest  persons  of  the  Bourbon  territory,  and 
give  each  of  them  two  denrees  (about  two  pounds)  of  bread,  a  pint 
of  wine,  Paris  measure,  a  cloth  frock  valued  at  five  sous,  a  pair  of 
shoes  worth  19  silver  pence,  and  three  pence  worth  of  meat.  Tra- 
dition relates  that  on  the  day  when  Jacques  Clement  assassinated 
Henry  III.,  who  had  been  duke  of  Anjou  and  Bouiboiniais,  the 
lightning  struck  the  Holy  Chapel,  and  broke  the  bar  placed  in  the 
arms  of  the  Bourbons,  who  ceased  from  that  time,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Yalois,  to  be  the  younger  branch,  of  which  that  bar 
was  the  sign.  What  superstitious  legends  are  attached  to  these 
old  world  places!  The  chateau  of  Bourl. on,  rebuilt  in  the  12th 
century,  and  standing  in  the  10th,  were  due  to  Archambault  IX., 
Louis  I.,  Louis  II.,  Peter  II.,  and,  it  was  said,  hail  24  towers,  two 
of  which  remarkable  for  their  size  were  called  the  Admiral  and 
the  Quicangroignc,  or  Quiquengrogne.  When  Louis  I.  wished  to 
construct  the  QutottanyrqyiM,  the  citizens  of  Bourbon  complained 


CHAPEL  OF  BOURBON-L  ARCHAMBAULT. 

that  it  would  command  and  batter  the  town  ;  they  sought  to  re- 
volt and  expel  the  laborers  who  were  working  on  it.  But  Duke 
Louis,  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield,  posted  his  men  at  arms, 
lance  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head,  about  the  foundations,  and  re- 
plied to  his  vassals,  "  On  la  Italira  qui  rju'rn  i/rof/ne"  (It  shall  l>c 
built  whoever  grumbles  at  it).  When  the  tower  was  built,  the 
name  remained,  and  it  now  serves  as  the  clock  tower  of  the  town. 
"  It  is  pleasant,"  says  M.  Allier,  in  his  "  Bourbonnese  Sketches," 
to  sec  it  black  and  sombre,  crowned  in  the  drollest  manner  in  the 
world  with  a  pepper-box  cap  painted  rose  color  and  white,  with  a 
slate-colored  roof  rising  coqucttishly  like  the  plume  of  a  National 
Guard  beside  his  full  dress  bearskin."  The  Quiquengrogne  (who- 
ever grumbles)  is  the  subject  of  a  romance  by  Victor  Hugo,  in 
which  he  developes  his  ideas  of  civil  and  military  feudality,  as 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  "  serves  to  express  his  ideas  on  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  feudalism.  The  chapel,  as  we  have  said,  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  the  drawing  was  made 
from  old  engravings  and  from  minute  descriptions.  It  was  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  15th  century.  On  entering  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle,  two  chapels  were  seen.  One  of  them  had  been  built 
by  Louis  L,  and  dedicated  to  the  virgin.  It  was  very  small,  and 
in  a  severe  ogival  style.    Our  engraving  shows  the  facade  of  it  to 


the  left.  The  other,  the  Holy  Chapel,  constructed  after  the  de- 
signs of  Clement  Manclere,  and  finished  in  the  first  years  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  dedicated  to  Jesns  Christ  crucified".  The  two 
statues  placed  in  niches  at  the  two  sides  of  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  porch  arc  those  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  three  statues  seen 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  porch  are,  in  the  middle,  St.  Louis,  who 
had  given  Duke  Robert  the  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  on  one 
side,  Duke  John  II.,  the  founder  of  the  church,  on  the  other,  his 
wife,  Jane  of  France.  At  the  angles  of  the  porch  were  two  small 
winding  staircases  which  led  to  the  terrace,  adorned  by  a  prettv 
balustrade  of  carved  wood.  On  the  gable,  above  the  little  open 
gallery,  was  seen,  according  to  some  authorities,  not  an  ogiral 
window,  like  that  represented  in  our  engraving,  but  a  colossal 
fleur-de-lis,  serving  as  the  base  of  a  cross  of  gilded  iron.  Vine 
foliage,  sculptured,  wound  over  the  whole  church  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  windows,  and  the  buttresses  formed  a  sort  of 
continuous  arcade  under  which  one  could  walk  from  one  end  of 
the  porch  to  the  other.  The  spire,  finely  elaborated,  was  orna- 
mented with  pilastres,  bell-turrets  and  ogives.  The  total  length 
of  the  edifice  was  110  feet,  its  height  under  the  arch  70  feet,  and 
its  breadth  37  feet.  Three  rolumns 
of  gilded  bronze  adorned  the  altar. 
From  the  central  colnmn  descend- 
ed the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  sus- 
tained an  angel  bearing  the  holv 
sacrament  in  the  air.  The  stall's 
^_  were  elegantly  sculptured,  as  well 

as  a  very  rich  canopy  beneath, 
which  was  a  representation  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  from  chaos. 
The  crypt,  called  the  treasury,  and 
in  which  the  bit  of  the  true  cross 
was  preserved  in  a  gold  reliquary 
enriched  with  rubies,  sapphires  and 
large  pearls,  was  beneath  the  old 
chapel,  but  access  was  had  to  it  by 
a  staircase  from  the  Holy  Chapel. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  either 
chapel — only  the  three  towers  ot 
the  castle  remain.  The  Church  ot 
Vezelay  is  the  subject  of  our  sec- 
ond engraving.  The  town  of  Ve- 
zelay is  situated  on  the  summit  and 
slope  of  a  considerable  mountain  ; 
the  access  is  difficult  on  every  side 
but  the  west.  From  the  plateau, 
where  the  chatean  of  the  abbots 
formerly  rose,  if  we  look  to  the 
|  valley  opening  to  the  south,  the 
eye  follows  with  pleasure  the  sinu- 
ous course  of  the  Cure,  which 
bathes,  in  passing,  St.  Peter,  with 
its  marvellous  Gothic  tower,  the 
burgh  of  Asquins,  and  its  fertile 
valley  covered  with  vines,  then 
plunges  to  the  north  into  granite 
gorges,  beyond  which,  and  at  a 
great  distance,  are  seen  the  pro- 
tiles  of  the  country  of  the  Auxer- 
rois.  The  near  and  distant  heights 
arc  crowned  with  thick  woods,  and 
the  Morvan  raises  its  dark  crests 
in  the  distance  of  the  picture  on 
the  southwest.  The  chateau  ot 
Bazoche,  where  Vauban  went  to 
meditate  on  the  means  of  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  peasants  of  the 
election  of  Vezelay,  Pierre  Pertuis 
and  its  pierced  rock,  and  other  lit- 
tle villages,  animate  the  landscape. 
The  mountain  of  Vezelay  was  se- 
lected, in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  to  serve  as  the  dwelling 
of  a  colony  of  the  children  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  rude  Count  Ghe- 
rard  de  Ronsillon,  the  haughty 
antagonist  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
who  is  the  hero  of  so  many  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  Gherard  and 
his  pious  wife  Bertha,  were  the 
founders  of  the  monastery  of  Ve- 
zelay. They  certainly  possessed  a 
strong  castle  in  this  mountain,  and 
they  gave  asylum  to  the  monks, 
when  the  convent  which  they  had 
built  at  Saint  Pere  was  destroyed 
by  the  Normans.  Vezelay,  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  ot 
the  Holy  See  by  its  founder,  soon 
took  rank  among  the  great  religious 
houses  of  France,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  abbots  of  Cluny  and 
the  bishops  of  Autun  tried  to  sub- 
ject it  to  their  authority ;  the  hand 
of  popes  covered  this  privileged 
daughter.  "  For,"  said  Hugh  de 
Poitiers,  "  the  church  of  Vezelay, 
nobly  born  and  more  nobly  edu- 
cated, consecrated  from  the  begin- 
ning to  liberty,  carried  its  head 
above  all  the  churches  of  the  west." 
The  relics  of  la  Madeleine,  brought 
to  Vezelay  in  the  16th  century, 
gave  birth  to  numerous  pilgrim- 
The  population  increased,  and  the  region  became  a  noted 
Its  inhabitants  grew  rich  by  commerce,  and  from  the  12th 
13th  century  they  were  engaged  in  numerous  transactions, 
either  as  witnesses  or  arbiters.  They  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  communal  movement  which  was  then  felt  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  France.  As  turbulent  as  the  burgesfes  of  other  towns, 
in  1120  they  had  killed  their  seigneur,  the  Abbe  Artaud,  who 
tried  to  impose  an  additional  tax  on  them ;  they  burned  the  mon- 
astery, and  many  persons  perished  in  it.  This  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  movements  which  were  to  agitate  the  town.  The  counts 
of  Nevers  and  Auxerrc,  powerful  neighbors  and  protectors,  whose 
cares  were  burthensoine  to  the  monastery,  mixed  themselves  up  as 
much  as  they  could  with  the  affairs  of  the  monks,  and  sought  to 
extend  their  authority  both  over  them  and  over  the  citizens.  In 
1 138,  Count  William  II.  having  demanded  of  the  Abbot  Ponce  the 
homage  which  he  owed  him  as  guardian  of  the  monastery,  encoun- 
tered a  fiat  refusal.  He  resented  this  injury  warmly,  and  resolved 
to  avenge  himself.  Soon  the  abbot,  vexed  in  every  way,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pope.  St.  Bernard,  delegated  to 
arrange  matters,  could  do  nothing.  Finally,  the  count  ended  it  by 
becoming  a  recluse.  But  the  chronicler  of  Vezelay  declares  that 
he  was  devoured  by  a  dog  for  having  offended  Mary  Magdalen. 
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The  second  crusade  proclaimed  at  Venelay  in  1146,  summoned  to 
arms  the  elite  of  the  barons  of  Fiance,  and  St.  Bernard  blessed 
Louis  the  Young  and  the  crowd  of  vassals  assembled  on  the  hill 
situated  to  the  north  of  Vezelay.  The  place  is  still  pointed  out 
where  stood  the  platform  which  sustained  the  great  orator  and  the 
princes.  A  church  was  afterwards  built  here,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  citizens  of  Vtzelay,  diverted  a 
moment  from  their  projects  of  emancipation,  after  a  first  attempt 
in  1137,  which  procured  them  some  immunities,  formed  new  plots 
against  the  abbot  Pons  de  Monthoissier,  at  the  instigation  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  young  Count  of  Nevers.  The  insurrection  which 
broke  out  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  violence.  The  officers  of 
the  abbot  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  a  citizen  who  struck  a  monk, 
the  count  seized  this  opportunity  for  action.  He  sent  an  armed 
band  against  the  town,  and  they,  led  by  the  inhabitants,  seized  on 
the  monastery  and  sacked  it.  After  such  a  stroke,  excommunica- 
tion was  the  least  they  could  expect.  It  was  not  long  in  coming ; 
but  it  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  The  pope,  before  whom 
the  affair  was  carried,  having  decided  in  favor  of  the  abbot,  the 
count,  furious,  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  domains  of  the 
monastery.  The  king  intervened, 
but  he  could  not  settle  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  will  of  the  count 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  latter  had  offered  the 
abbot  as  an  ultimatum,  to  make 
concessions  to  the  count.  The 
haughty  Pons  refused.  Then  the 
insurrection  recommenced.  The 
citizens,  no  longer  restrained  by 
any  consideration,  banded  together 
and  swore  fidelity  to  the  Count  de 
Nevers,  forming  an  "  execrable 
league,"  as  the  chronicler  says. 
These  events  took  place  in  1152. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  monks  of 
Vezelay  moved  all  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  pope  wrote  urgent- 
ly to  the  king  to  find  a  remedy. 
Louis  the  Young  after  many  una- 
vailing remonstrances  addressed 
to  the  Count  dc  Nevers,  resolved 
to  march  against  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  count  finally 
submitted,  and  the  king,  holding 
his  court  in  the  forest  of  Marcs, 
pronounced  the  sentence  which 
was  to  terminate  these  great  dis- 
putes. The  citizens  were  con- 
demned, as  guilty  of  treason  and 
sacrilege,  to  deliver  the  murderers 
to  the  monks,  to  pay  the  abbey 
40,000  gold  sous,  and  to  demolish 
the  towers  and  fortifications  by 
which  they  had  strengthened  their 
houses.  Peaco  was  thus  restored 
to  the  church  and  inhabitants  of 
Vezelay  in  1155.  The  citizens 
attempted  once  more  to  recover 
their  independence,  but  were  once 
more  victims,  and  fined  in  60,000 
sous.  The  abbot,  wishing  to  de- 
prive the  count  of  all  motive 
to  push  them  into  new  revolts, 
granted  them  a  charterof  privilege, 
which,  without  containing  the  great 
rights  of  regularly  constituted 
communes,  consecrated  the  guar- 
antees of  liberty  and  property 
usually  accorded  by  seigneurs  to 
their  vassals.  The  history  of  Vez- 
elay ceases  to  be  important  with  the 
epoch  of  the  communal  struggles. 
The  monastery  was  for  a  long 
time  visited  by  pilgrims,  even  by 
crowned  pilgrims,  like  St.  Louis, 
who  came  hither  in  1277  to  re- 
move the  ashes  of  Magdalen.  In 
the  16th  century  Vezelay  gave 
birth  to  the  celebrated  Theodore 
de  Beze,  who  was  one  of  the  lights 
of  intelligent  reform.  One  of  its 
abbots,  Cardinal  Odet  de  Coligny, 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  saw 
the  Huguenots  seize  his  monastery 
in  1569,  after  a  warm  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  devastation  of  the  abbey  fol- 
lowed, and  the  church,  already 
neglected,  was  then  grievously  in- 
jured. The  monks,  who  were  sec- 
ularized by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  had 
no  means  of  keeping  their  church 
in  repair,  and  it  had  grown  too 
largo  for  their  numbers.  Their 
abbots,  great  lords,  who  contented 
themselves  with  spending  their 
revenues  at  Paris,  gave  themselves 
no  further  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter. One  alone  among  them,  Iirard 
do  Pvochcfort  (1601—1630),  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  increasing 
ruin.    The  church  of  Vezelay,  of 

which  our  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation,  is  no  less  cele- 
brated in  the  eyes  of  archaeologists,  than  the  town  in  those  of  the 
historians  of  the  middle  ages.  The  body  of  this  church,  large  as 
a  cathedral,  for  it  is  over  360  feet  in  length,  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  upper  plateau  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  is  located. 
From  whichever  side  the  town  is  approached,  it  attracts  the  eye 
by  its  imposing  mass.  Its  towers  remind  us  by  their  unequal 
proportions,  that  they  have  been  more  than  once  struck  by  light- 
ning. Many  opinions  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  age  and 
OtigiB  of  the  church  of  Vezelay.  The  learned  men  of  the  place 
give  it  a  thousand  years  of  existence,  and  attribute  it  to  the  Sara- 
cens. Without  going  back  so  far,  and  without  believing  that  the 
good  Countess  Bertha  rose  in  the  night  to  assist  with  her  hand- 
maidens in  carrying  up  the  sand  and  stone  destined  for  the  build- 
ing, we  may  be  certain  that  the  nave,  of  the  pure  Roman  style,  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  11th  century;  that  the  Chuiph  of  the  Cate- 
chumens, that  is  to  say,  the  porch,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the 
transition  (and  only  62  feet  long),  dates  from  the  12th  century; 
and  the  choir,  in  the  bold  and  slender  ogival  style,  is  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century  at  the  latest.  The  grand  portal,  seen 
in  our  engraving,  presents  a  mixture  of  several  styles.  We  easily 
recognizo  the  12th  century  in  the  base,  characterized  by  Homan 


arcades;  the  two  towers  belong  to  the  same  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  story  of  that  of  the  right,  which  is  ogival  and  of 
the  13th  century;  the  rather  too  slender  balustrade  which  crowns 
it  is  recent.  In  the  last  century,  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 
tympan  of  the  principal  door  were  destroyed.  If  we  could  open 
the  doors  and  display  the  admirable  sculptures  which  decorate  the 
tympan  of  the  interior  entrance,  and  those  of  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Catechumens,  then  the  beautiful  and  severe  ordering 
of  the  long  triforia  of  the  three  naves,  perfectly  restored  to  their 
primitive  state,  in  which  the  most  sumptuous  decoration  reigns 
from  the  base  of  the  four-columned  pillars  to  the  sweep  of  the 
arches  and  triforia,  to  the  cordons  which  separate  the  three  stories 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  the  spectator  would  be  surprised  at 
seeing  all  that  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  knew  how  to  accom- 
plish in  the  decoration  of  their  churches.  Besides  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  rose  work,  we  must  place,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree as  a  work  of  art,  the  thousand  subjects  of  sculpture  which 
cover  the  capitals  of  the  whole  Roman  part  of  the  church,  and  the 
vast  tympan  of  the  Catechumens.  This  last  place  is  occupied  by 
a  figure  of  Christ  seated  in  his  glory,  surrounded  by  the  apostles, 
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and  blessing  the  world.  The  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  rises 
on  the  central  pier  of  the  doorway.  A  zodiac,  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment of  Roman  portals,  encloses  the  tympan;  the  lateral 
door  represents  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour; 
the  sculptures  of  the  Roman  capitals  of  the  naves,  in  which  Satan 
plays  a  part  under  very  hideous  shapes,  are  symbolic,  and  figure 
the  struggle  of  man  against  evil,  and  his  triumph,  aided  by  the 
angels.  There  arc  also  many  Biblical  subjects  ;  the  choir  of  the 
church,  decorated  in  the  ogival  manner,  has  no  sculptured  charac- 
ters; the  monolith  columns  of  the  sanctuary  are  adorned  with 
some  frescoes,  and  even  incrustations  in  mosaic.  The  tympan  of 
the  exterior  portal  is  an  addition  due  to  some  abbot  of  the  14th 
century,  who  wished  to  light  the  nave  of  the  Catechumens  better 
than  by  the  primitive  Roman  bay  windows,  by  cutting  long  open 
arches  in  the  centre  of  the  facade.  This  part  of  the  monument 
has  recently  been  carefully  consolidated.  The  subjects  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner : — the  Eternal  Father  is  placed  at 
the  summit  of  the  tympan.  Two  angels  at  his  side  support  his 
crown  ;  but  a  little  lower  are  two  statues,  one  of  the  virgin  crowned, 
and  the  other  of  Magdalen.  On  the  lower  story  are  seen  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  The  style  of  theso  works  is  somewhat 
harsh  and  speaks  of  the  epoch  of  their  execution. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Zoist,  contains  a  very  interesting 
narrative  by  Lord  Ducie  : — "In  the  highest  department  or  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism,  Lord  Ducie  for  a  long  time  was  a  disbe- 
liever, and  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  power  of  read- 
ing with  the  eyes  bandaged,  or  of  mental  travelling;  at  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  powers,  and  that,  too, 
in  so  unexpected  a  way,  that  there  could  have  been  no  deception. 
It  happened  that  he  had  to  call  upon  a  surgeon  on  business,  and 
when  he  was  there,  the  surgeon  said  to  him,  '  You  have  never  seen 
my  little  elairvoyante.'  He  replied  that  he  never  had,  and  should 
like  to  see  her  much.  He  was  invited  to  call  the  next  day,  and 
upon  his  replying  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  town  tha 
evening,  he  said,  '  Well,  you  can  come  in  at  once.  I  am  obliged 
to  go  out,  but  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  her,  and  put  her  to  sleep,  and 
you  can  ask  her  any  questions  you  please.'  Lord  Ducie  accord- 
ingly went  in.  He  had  never  been  in  the  house  before,  and  the 
girl  could  have  known  nothing  of  him.  The  bell  was  rung,  the 
elairvoyante  appeared,  and  the  surgeon,  without  a  word  passing, 
put  her  to  sleep,  and  then  he  put  on  his  bat  and  left  the  room. 

Lord  Ducie  had  before  seen  some- 
thing of  mesmerism,  and  he  sat  by 
her,  took  her  hand,  and  asked  her 
if  she  felt  able  to  travel.  She  re- 
plied, '  Yes  ;'  and  he  asked  her  if 
she  had  ever  been  in  Gloucester- 
shire, to  which  she  answered  she 
hail  not,  butshould  like  to  go  there, 
as  site  had  not  been  in  the  country 
for  six  years  ;  she  was  a  girl  about 
seventeen  years  old.  He  told  her 
she  should  go  with  him,  for  he 
wanted  her  to  see  his  farm.  They 
travelled  (mentally)  by  the  rail- 
road comfortably  together,  and 
then  (in  his  imagination)  got  into 
a  fly  and  proceeded  to  his  house. 
He  asked  her  what  she  saw,  and 
she  replied,  '  I  see  an  iron  gate 
and  a  curious  old  house.'  He  ask- 
ed her,  '  How  do  you  get  to  it?" 
she  replied,  'By  this  gravel- walk ;' 
which  was  quite  correct.  He  asked 
her  how  they  went  into  it;  she  re- 
plied, '  I  see  a  porch — a  curious 
old  porch.'  It  was  probably  known 
to  many  that  his  house,  which  was 
a  cut  ions  old  Elizabethan  building, 
was  entered  by  a  porch,  as  she  had 
described.  He  asked  her  what  she 
saw  on  the  porch,  and  she  replied, 
truly,  that  it  was  covered  with 
flowers.  He  then  said,  'Now,  we 
will  turn  in  at  our  right  hand ; 
what  do  you  see  in  that  room  I', 
She  answered  with  great  accuracy, 
'  I  sec  a  book  case,  and  a  picture 
on  each  side  of  it.'  He  told  her  to 
turn  her  back  to  the  book-case,  and 
say  what  she  saw  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  she  said,  '  I  see  some- 
thing shining,  like  that  which  sol- 
diers wear.'  She  also  described 
some  old  muskets  and  warlike  im- 
plements hanging  in  the  hall ;  and 
on  his  asking  her  how  they  were 
fastened  up  (meaning  by  what 
means  they  were  secured),  she  mis- 
took his  question,  but  replied, 
'  The  muskets  are  fastened  up  in 
threes,'  which  was  the  case.  He 
then  asked  of  what  substance  the 
floors  were  built ;  and  she  said, 
'  Of  black  and  white  squares,' 
which  was  correct.  He  then  took 
her  to  another  apartment,  and  she 
very  minutely  described  the  ascent 
to  it  as  being  by  four  steps.  Lord 
Ducie  told  her  to  enter  by  the  right 
door,  and  say  what  she  saw  there  ; 
she  said,  '  There  is  a  painting  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace.'  Upon 
asking  her  if  she  saw  anything  par- 
ticular in  the  fireplace,  she  replied, 
'  Yes;  it  is  carved  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing,' which  was  quite  correct;  for 
it  was  a  curious  old  Elizabethan 
fireplace.  There  was  at  Totworth 
Court  a  singular  old  chestnut  tree; 
and  he  told  her  he  wished  her  to 
see  a  favorite  tree,  and  asked  her 
to  accompany  him.  He  tried  to 
deceive  her  by  saying,  '  Let  us 
walk  close  up  to  it;'  but  she  repli- 
ed, '  We  cannot,  for  there  are  rail- 
ings round  it.'  lie  said,  'Yes, 
wooden  railings,'  to  which  she  an- 
swered, '  No,  they  are  of  iron,' 
which  was  the  case.  He  asked, 
'  What  tree  is  it  ?'  and  she  replied 
that  she  had  seen  so  little  in  the 
country  that  she  cou,ld  not  tell; 
hut  upon  his  asking  her  to  describe 
the  leaf,  she  .said,  'It  is  a  leaf  as 
dark  as  the  geranium  leaf,  large,  long,  and  jagged  at  the  edges.' 
Lord  Ducie  apprehended  that  no  one  could  describe  more  accu- 
rately than  that  the  leaf  of  the  Spanish  chestnut.  He  then  tpld 
her  he  would  take  her  to  see  his  farm,  and  desired  her  to  look  oyer 
a  gate  into  a  field  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  tell  him  what  sho 
saw  growing ;  she  replied,  that  the  field  was  all  over  green,  and 
asked  if  it  was  potatoes,  adding  that  she  did  not  know  much  about 
the  country.  It  was  not  potatoes,  but  turnips.  He  then  said 
'  Now^  look'over  this  gate  to  the  right,  and  tell  me  what  is  growing 
there.'  She  at  once  replied,  '  There  is  nothing  growing  there  ;  it 
is  a  field  of  wheat,  butit  has  been  cut  and  carried  off.'  This  was 
correct ;  but  knowing  that  in  a  part  of  the  field  grain  had  been 
sown  at  a  different  period,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  that  the 
whole  of  it  had  been  cut.  Sho  replied,  that  she  could  not  see  the 
end  of  the  field,  as  the  land  rose  in  the  middle,  which  in  truth  it 
did.  He  then  said  to  her,  '  Now  we  are  on  the  brow,  can  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  cut  V  She  answered,  '  No,  it  is  still  growing  here.'  He 
then  said  to  her,  '  Now  let  us  come  to  this  gate — tell  me  where  it 
leads  to.'  She  replied,  'Into  a  lane.'  She  then  went  on  and  de- 
scribed everything  on  his  farm  with  the  same  surprising  accuracy, 
and  upon  his  subsequently  inquiring,  he  found  she  was  only  in 
error  in  one  trifling  matter." 
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[Writteu  for  Bullous  Pictorial.] 
GROWING  OLD. 

BY    T.  OEYVITTS. 

Older,  older,  older  growing! 

Never  ceasing — onward  flowing 

To  the  uiist  where  wrecks  arc  strewing 

Life's  great  sea : 
Where  the  suu  la  dimly  beaming; 
Where  earth's  visions  lose  their  seeming; 
Where  the  dream  of  youth  that  followed, 
By  the  murky  tide  is  swallowed 

Mournfully. 

On  this  dark  and  sluggish  ocean, 
Dead,  yet  trembling  with  emotion, 
Dies  the  din  of  life's  commotion 
F.vermore. 

Not  a  sound  moves  through  the  gloomicg, 
Where  dim  shadows  vast  are  looming, 
Save  anon  some  frail  bark's  bustle, 
As  the  waves  with  faintest  rustic 
Close  it  o'er. 

Here  foud  youth,  with  heart  despairing, 
Pees  unearthly  spectres  staring, 
From  their  hollow  eye-  pits  glaring 

Desolate ; 
And  lo  fears  his  thoughts  awaken, 
And  his  spirit  goes  forsaken, 
As  he  feels  the  power  that  ever 
Bears  him  on  th'  unyielding  river, 

To  his  fate. 

Bright  and  gay  the  rill  goes  leaping, 
Through  the  sunny  meadows  creeping, 
Where  the  nodding  flowers  are  peeping 

O'er  its  breast: 
Onward — ever  onward  flowing; 
Calmer,  deeper,  wider  growing, 
Till  the  river  hears  the  billow 
Sweeping  past  the  mourning  willow, 

Ne'er  at  rest. 

We  are  daily  growing  older, 

Weaker,  sadder,  paler,  colder ; 

Soon  these  perfect  limbs  will  moulder 

'Neath  the  soil. 
Chilly  thoughts  will  gather  o'er  us, 
So  uniike  it.  once  so  sprightly! 
Let  it  rest;  tis,  though  unsightly, 

Freed  from  toil. 

O,  why  should  it  ever  grieve  us 
That  the  grave  shall  soon  receive  u»? 
Will  it  not  for  aye  relieve  us 

From  our  foes? 
1  f  the  poor  we've  ne'er  forsaken , 
And  to  truth  men  did  awaken, 
Like  the  weary  bark  at  even, 
We  shall  find  a  quiet  haven 

Of  repose. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  I'ictorial.J 

V  IB  ORG; 

BY  ANNE  T.  WII.BCR. 

The  business  of  steamboats  lias  rapidly  increased  for  several 
years  past  in  the  north,  and  no  country  can  hotter  appreciate  their 
advantages  than  these  distant  provinces  of  Finland  and  Scandina- 
via, isolated  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  separated  from  each  other 
by  arms  of  the  sea  and  gTJlfi,  enclosed  during  several  months  in  a 
harrier  of  ice.  The  steamboat  is  the  blessed  magician  which 
abridges  thousands  of  worsts,  which  approaches  towards  each  otUor 
these  tribes  dispersed  over  an  immense  space,  and  which  bears 
hither,  in  a  few  days,  the  riches  of  another  land,  the  flowers  of  the 
south.  In  this  couutry  of  rocks,  of  mountains  intersected  by  so 
many  streams,  the  railroad  is  impossible,  and  the  steamboat  must 
take  its  place.  Several  steamboats  pass  Helsiugfors  every  week, 
some  going  to  Stockholm,  others  to  Revel  and  to  St.  Petersburg. 
They  are  large  and  fine  boats,  built  in  England  or  America,  and 
luxuriously  decorated.  Their  aristocratic  names  announce  at 
once  their  imposing  character,  and  the  habits  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong;  one  is  called  the  Grand  Duke,  another  the 
Prince  Mentschikajf ';  a  third,  much  smaller  and  more  unpretending, 
bears  simply  the  name  of  The  Hetaitigfbn.  It  plies  from  town  to 
town  along  the  coasts,  and,  if  the  wind  and  Current  an  favorable, 
goes  as  far  as  Viborg. 

On  the  third  of  June,  I  embarked  on  this  boat,  and  I  speak  of  it 
with  gratitude  ;  for  we  had  a  pleasant  anil  fortunate  passage. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  smiling  to  behold,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer day,  than  the  shores  of"  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  starting  from  Hel- 
singfors.  Along  the  coasts  we  sail  constantly  between  woods  and 
hills,  whose  outlines,  forms  and  colors  vary  at  each  instant.  Hero 
it  is  a  long  valley  shaded  by  birches  with  pendant  branches,  like 
those  of  willows,  and  studded  with  dwellings ;  farther  on  you  en- 
counter chains  of  rocks,  pyramids  of  granite,  red  and  veined, 
whence  were  hewn  the  column  of  Alexander  and  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Sometimes  the  sea,  intersected  by 
parallel  islands,  appears  from  afar  like  a  river  broader  than  the 
Rhone,  and  more  picturesque  than  the  Rhine  ;  then  it  spreads  out, 
enlarges  once  more,  and  one  sees  in  the  distant  horizon  only  the 
beach  buried  beneath  an  azure  mist.  We  soon  enter  a  vast  archi- 
pelago, anil  at  sight  of  these  forests  newly  clad  with  green,  these 
branches  of  pines  and  firs,  of  alders  and  willows,  with  their  vari- 
ous shades,  these  promontories  fringed  by  the  waves,  these  mys- 
terious bays  which  flee  far  up  into  the  shade,  one  would  think  this 
one  immense  park  furrowed  by  rivers  and  traversed  by  lakes.  A 


light  wind  corrugates,  like  a  silver  lace,  the  surface  of  the  waves  ; 
a  spotless  sky  is  spread  out  over  our  heads,  and  the  sea  reflects  by 
turns,  on  its  bosom,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  purple  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  verdure  of  the  forests. 

Nevertheless,  I  left  with  regret  this  city  of  Ilclsingfors,  where  I 
had  passed  so  many  charming  hours,  and  with  my  eyes  turned 
towards  the  shore,  which  was  little  by  little  flying  behind  us,  I  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  me  there  a  cordial 
adieu. 

Six  hours  after  our  departure,  we  arrived  at  Borgo,  a  poor  little 
village,  whose  pitiful  dwellings,  crooked  and  obscure  streets,  pre- 
scnted  a  singular  contrast  to  the  brilliant  spectacle  we  had  just  had 
before  our  eyes.  Nevertheless,  Borgo  is  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  and 
the  residence  of  Runeherg,  the  beloved  poet  of  Finland.  Happily 
the  nature  which  he  loves  and  sings  with  a  rare  talent  is  not  far 
from  him  ;  he  has  but  to  go  a  few  steps  from  his  gloomy  town,  to 
find  this  nature,  grand  and  beautiful,  and  she  speaks  to  him  the 
sweet  language  which  he  translates  into  harmonious  verse.  The 
next  day  we  entered  the  town  of  Louisa,  which  indeed  deserves  to 
bear  the  name  of  a  woman,  since  it  is  smiling  and  graceful.  One 
of  its  streets  descends  to  the  seashore ;  others  rise  in  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  lis  origin  does  not  date  father 
back  than  a  century ;  it  has  the.  freshness  and  gayety  of  youth. 

The  "  Ilclsingfors,"  which  conveyed  us  thus  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, is  indeed  the  most  obliging  boat  possible ;  its  hours  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival  arc  prescribed  only  for  form.  It  is  like  a  philoso- 
pher who  docs  not  care  to  give  himself  useless  fatigues  ;  it  goes 
from  island  to  island,  like  a  happy  mortal  who  loves  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  and  to  contemplate  beautiful  nature.  If  a  passenger  is 
tardy,  it  waits  for  him ;  if  a  fisherman,  wandering  over  the  gulf, 
invokes  its  assistance,  it  throws  him  a  rope,  and  benevolently  tows 
him  along.  Thanks  to  these  caprices  of  the  boat,  instead  of  ar- 
riving at  Froderikshamm  at  five  o'clock,  according  to  the  promises 
of  the  programme,  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  saw  the  spire 
of  its  steeple. 

A  rampart,  built  after  the  system  of  Vaubar,  has  surrounded 
this  town  for  a  century  past ;  it  must  have  been  built  on  a  very  de- 
fective plan,  and  in  a  very  had  situation,  for  Russia  to  have  allow- 
ed it  to  fall  into  ruins,  since,  in  this  country,  wherever  there  is  an 
island,  a  rock  which  can  he  defended  by  a  corner  of  ground,  one 
may  be  sure  of  finding  a  bastion  or  soldiers.  On  our  way  from 
the  powerful  fortress  of  Sreaborg,  we  saw  one  citadel  at  Svartholm, 
another  a  few  leagues  farther  on,  at  the  spot  where,  sixty  years 
ago,  Gustavus  111.  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Russians,  and 
another  still  at  six  wcrsts  from  Viborg. 

Froderikshamm  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governors  of 
the  province.  A  massive  tower,  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square, 
overlooks  it,  and  all  the  streets  terminate  at  the  fort  of  this  tower 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  is  there  that  was  signed,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  1809,  the  treaty  of  peace  which  sanctioned  the 
conquest  of  Finland  by  Russia.  A  conflagration  ravaged,  a  few 
years  since,  the  streets  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  the  house  where  the  plenipotentiaries  of  one  of  his 
successors  abandoned  to  the  descendant  of  the  czars,  the  country 
so  often  coveted  and  invaded  by  the  Russians  ;  the  treaty  alone 
remains.  Nevertheless,  it  was  neither,  I  acknowledge  to  my  shame, 
a  historical  souvenir  nor  a  poetic  sentiment  which  attracted  me  to 
this  town  at  midnight  with  my  travelling  companions  ;  it  was  sim- 
ply the  desire  to  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  ;  for  the  restaurateur  of 
the  "  Ilclsingfors,"  persuaded  that  we  should  go,  according  to  the 
customs  of  passengers,  to  dine  on  one  or  the  other  shore,  had  pro- 
vided nothing  but  tea  and  brandy,  the  commodities  required  for 
the  ship's  crew.  The  good  inhabitants  of  Fredcrikshamm  had 
been  for  three  hours  profoundly  sleeping  ;  not  a  gate  open,  not  a  light 
cloud  of  smoke  above  the  roofs.  The  night  watch,  with  halberd  in 
hand,  was  alone  traversing  the  streets,  crying  the  hour  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  our  nocturnal  in- 
vasion. Perhaps  we  should  have  been  very  ill  received  by  this 
vigilant  sentinel  charged  with  the  repose  of  the  burgomaster  and 
the  citizens,  if  we  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  Finnish  officer, 
whose  silver  epaulettes  glistened  in  the  moonlight.  The  epaulette 
is,  in  the  domains  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  symbol  of  power; 
everybody  fears  and  respects  it.  The  watch  interrupted  his  refrain 
as  he  saw  us  pass,  and  gave  the  military  salute  like  a  man  who 
knows  his  business.  It  was  this  officer  who  had  undertaken  to 
find  lodgings  for  us.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  little  wooden 
house,  decorated  with  the  name  of  a  hotel.  An  old  woman  put 
her  dishevelled  head  out  of  the  window,  muttered  in  a  cross  tone 
a  few  not  very  courteous  words,  then  disappeared,  and  all  was 
again  silence.  Meanwhile,  we  looked  at  the  streets,  where  not  a 
soul  was  passing,  and  at  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  be  mocking 
us.  At  the  enil  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  officer,  thinking  he 
had  not  been  recognized,  knocked  again  imperiously  ;  then  the  old 
woman  came  herself  to  the  door  in  a  costume  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  She  conducted  us  through  a  room  where  a 
whole  family  were  asleep  in  four  beds,  side  by  side,  and  a  little 
gloomy  hall,  where  she  had  already  had  the  precaution  to  dcpo'it 
a  light,  which  prevented  us  from  treading  on  the  body  of  a  child 
stretched  out  on  a  box  of  straw,  and  striking  against  a  large  chest 
which  bailed  half  the  passage.  We  seated  ourselves  in  silence  on 
a  rustic  bench,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  were  probably  greatly  in  need  of  it.  The  worthy  hostess 
opened  her  cupboard,  and  stepped  lightly  about  tho  kitchen  ;  the 
magic  sight  of  the  epaulettes  had  given  her  the  activity  of  youth. 
After  these  numerous  trips,  she  returned,  bringing  some  cakes  of 
barley,  some  excellent  butter,  and  some  glasses  of  milk.  This 
was  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  hotel ;  and  as  for  beds,  it 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  them.  All  in  the  house  and  a  part  of  the 
straw  in  the  barn  were  already  occupied.  Besides,  we  should 
have  scrupled  to  have  kept  our  good  old  woman  longer  on  Iter 


feet ;  we,  therefore,  thanked  her  cordially  for  her  patriarchal  hos- 
pitality, enforcing  our  thanks  with  a  few  roubles,  and  returned  to 
the  boat. 

Its  only  furniture  was  four  wooden  benches  and  a  foldingchair; 
the  four  benches  and  the  deck  were  in  an  instant  occupied  by  my 
travelling  companions.  The  captain  was  seated  on  the  folding 
chair,  like  a  pacha  on  his  carpet.  Fortunately,  the  boat  suspended 
at  the  stern  of  the  Eteamboat  remained  empty;  I  threw  my  cloak 
into  it,  and,  all  alone,  in  my  aerial  bed,  shpt,  cradled  like  a  sea- 
gull by  the  breeze  of  night,  notwithstanding  a  swarm  of  gnats. 

On  the  following  day,  we  continued  our  route  across  a  broad 
sea,  the  vaporous  coasts  of  which  we  could  distinguish  only 
now  and  then.  Nothing  farther  delayed  our  voyage.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Viborg,  a 
fine  and  large  port,  formed  by  two  islands  which  jut  out  into  the 
sea  like  two  piers.  Here  are  a  hundred  houses  occupied  by  mer- 
chants, laborers,  innkeepers,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  planks 
and  beams,  which,  in  a  few  months  from  this,  will,  perhaps,  cover 
the  walls  of  a  Portuguese  city,  or  a  palace  of  Cadiz  ;  for  Finland 
exports  its  wood  to  the  most  remote  countries  of  Europe. 

The  city  is  at  twelve  worsts  from  the  port,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
broad  bay,  whose  shores  are  covered  with  its  old  ramparts  and  its 
two  faubourgs.  Its  castle,  ravaged  by  a  conflagration,  is  now  fall- 
ing in  ruins  ;  it  was  built  in  1203  by  the  valorous  Torkel  Knudt- 
zon,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  whom  the  annals  of  Swe- 
den have  retained  the  remembrance  ;  the  ramparts  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  Viborg  was  then  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Finland,  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  great  districts  of  the  country.  At  various  epochs,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Russians,  and  several  times  resisted  them  valiant- 
ly. In  1710,  Peter  the  Great  besieged  it,  and  took  possession  of 
it  after  some  weeks  of  an  obstinate  contest.  In  1 721 ,  the  treaty  of 
Nystad  conceded  to  him  its  definitive  possession,  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  lands.  In  1743,  tho  treaty  of  Abo  still  farther  en- 
larged this  first  conquest. 

During  a  century,  the  districts  designated  under  the  name  of 
old  Finland  (ijmnla  Finland)  were  subjected  to  the  same  regula- 
tions, to  the  same  administration,  as  the  other  Russian  provinces. 
After  the  entire  conquest  of  Finland,  an  imperial  ukase  re-united 
them  to  the  country  from  which  they  had  boon  disjoined,  and 
granted  them  the  same  privileges.  Viborg  is  at  present  the  capi- 
tal of  the  government  and  the  seat  of  a  supremo  court  of  justice. 
It  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  of  several 
thousand  men.  Russia  has  not  ruled  it  so  long  without  having 
left  her  imprint  strongly  there.  This  city  has,,  more  than  all  tlio 
other  cities  of  Finland,  including  even  Ilclsingfors,  the  aspect  of 
a  Russian  city.  You  cross  a  square,  ami  arrive  at  barracks  ;  you 
turn  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  you  sec  a  guard  house  ;  you  go  a 
little  farther,  other  barracks  or  a  bastion  ;  everywhere  officers 
dressed  in  uniform  from  morning  till  night,  and  everywhere  sol- 
diers. The  clarion  is  constantly  sounding,  the  drums  beating  in 
every  direction  ;  a  company  of  Cossacks  from  the  Don  arc  mount- 
ing their  horses,  a  battalion  of  infantry  is  about  to  parade,  a  corps 
of  engineers  drilling,  and  a  squadron  of  gend'armcs  manaiuvering. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  now  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

The  bourgeois  population  is  composed  of  four  distinct  races  : 
the  Fins,  who  first  occupied  this  province;  the  Swedes,  who  con- 
quered it;  the  Germans,  who  have  come  hither  to  settle  at  various 
periods;  anil  the  Bosnians,  who  have  dominion  over  all.  Each  of 
these  nations  has  its  separate  church,  its  priests  and  its  peculiar 
customs.  Through  politeness  for  each  other,  and  sometimes  from 
necessity,  they  attempt  to  speak  by  turns  the  four  languages  ad- 
mitted into  public  and  private  life  of  Viborg,  and  the  result  is  an 
incredible  cacophony  of  dialects  and  accents.  Each  idiom,  thus 
thrown  into  circulation  by  dint  of  barbarisms,  has  yet  its  domain 
apart,  and,  if  it  would  remain  within  its  limits,  would  not  be  ill- 
treated.  The  Swedish  is  the  judiciary  and  admini.-trative  lan- 
guage; the  Russian  is  that  of  the  soldiers ;  the  German  is  espe- 
cially used  by  merchants,  and  the  Finnish  by  the  common  people 
and  servants. 

Science  and  study  arc  represented  at  Viborg  by  tho  professors 
of  the  gymnasium,  who  possess  a  library  of  some  thousands  of 
volumes  ;  art  and  literature  by  musicians  and  comedians,  who,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg,  deign  to  tunc  their  instru- 
ments or  pat  on  their  buskins  for  the  inhabitants  of  Viborg. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  this  city,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  one  of  these  extraordinary  representations  which, 
from  time  to  time,  fortune  procures  for  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
Viborg,  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  To 
see  the  outside  of  the  hall,  one  would  have  taken  it  for  the  staflT- 
otfico  of  tho  place.  All  the  steps  were  covered  with  officers  and 
soldiers;  it  was  a  soldier  who  received  the  tickets,  a  soldier  who 
led  the  w  ay  to  the  boxes  ;  another  circulated  along  the  passages 
to  salute  the  olhccrs  as  they  entered,  that  they  might  receive,  even 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  the  tribute  of  honor  which  was  their 
due. 

Four  lamps  lighted  the  stairs  ;  a  piano,  flanked  by  a  violin  and 
violoncello,  served  a;  an  orchestra,  and  a  curtain,  representing 
three  bishops  with  mitres  on  their  heads  formed  the  immovable 
ground  of  all  the  decorations.  Why  were  these  bishops  there  ! 
This  was  what  I  could  not  comprehend.  Probably  the  curtain  on 
which  they  bad  been  painted  to  figure  in  some  Christian  tragedy, 
was  the  only  one  which  could  conveniently  form  the  perspective 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  venerable  prelates  thus  found  themselves 
condemned  to  1)0  present  in  effigy  at  tho  comedy,  tho  drama,  tho 
opera,  and  tne  vaudeville ;  for  all  those  are  played  on  the  stage  at 
Viborg,  and  all  on  tho  same  evening.  Here  is  the  programme  of 
tho  representation  at  which  I  was  present,  faithfully  copied  from 
the  bill :  1st,  a  grand  scene  from  tho  opera  of  Tancredc ;  2d,  two 
scenes  from  the  Don  Carlot  of  Seliillcr ;  3d,  a  grand  air  from  the 
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Marriage  de  Figaro  ;  4th,  a  little  comedy  of  Saphir  ;  5th,  a  one  act 
comedy  of  Kotzebue ;  6th,  a  scene  from  Sargines,  an  opera  of 
Paer;  7th,  the  scene  of  the  oath  in  Norma;  besides,  by  way  of 
ballet,  La  Cachucka,  danced  by  Mile.  Rothmayer.  It  was  one  and 
the  same  family — a  family  composed  of  four  individuals — who 
thus  gave  to  the  public,  for  one  franc,  fifty  centimes  each,  this  spe- 
cimen of  so  many  chef  cFceuvres.  The  father  pla3'ed  the  great  noble- 
men, and  the  old  men  in  comedy,  and  in  the  operas  performed  hy 
turns  as  base  and  tenor  ;  the  mother  figured  now  as  duenna  and 
now  as  an  old  coquette.  The  young  girls  represented  in  the  same 
evening  knights,  princesses,  heroes,  majestic  priestesses,  and  weep- 
ing lovers.  At  the  end  of  the  last  piece,  all  the  actors  wero  re- 
called one  after  another ;  fortunately  there  were  but  four.  Mile. 
Rothmayer  put  her  hand  on  her  heart  and  addressed  to  the  public 
a  little  speech  which  was  not  announced  on  the  programme,  and 
which  put  the  climax  to  the  public  enthusiasm.  Her  father,  who 
appeared  afterwards,  promised  to  return  next  winter,  and  take 
measures  to  have  the  theatre  warmed.  The  spectators  withdrew, 
congratulating  themselves  on  this  pleasant  prospect. 

The  district  of  Viborg  extend  to  the  Russian  frontier,  about 
eight  leagues  from  St.  Petersburg.  Its  inhabitants  enjoy  generally 
greater  comfort  than  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Finland  ;  it 
is  rare  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  bread  made  of 
birch-bark,  as  happens  frequently  with  the  poor  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  A  great  number  among  them  live  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  hunting  and  fishing;  others  are  engaged  in  commerce  in 
the  Finnish  boats.  They  do  not  earn  more  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  francs  per  month,  which  is  enough  to  satisfy  their  modest 
wants.  Others,  more  ambitious,  engage  on  board  English  vessels, 
where  they  are  eagerly  welcomed,  for  they  are  excellent  sailors. 
They  receive  then  from  sixty  to  seventy  francs  per  month,  and  re- 
turn in  a  few  years  enriched  by  their  savings.  Many  of  them  are 
ranked  in  the  class  of  torpars  or  farmers.  The  torpar  cultivates 
on  his  own  account  a  certain  extent  of  ground,  and  pays  his  pro- 
prietor in  days  of  labor;  sometimes  engages  to  make  for  his  mas- 
ter one  or  two  journeys  a  year  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Viborg.  This 
is  a  species  of  voluntary  serfdom,  regulated  by  a  bail,  a  serfdom 
sufficiently  burdensome,  if  we  reflect  that  the  torpar  is  often 
obliged  to  leave  his  field  at  the  most  important  moment,  and  to 
go  a  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues  to  put  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  his  proprietor ;  but  the  Finlandcr  is  endowed  with  the  most 
patient  and  most  resigned  disposition.  No  other  nation  fulfils 
like  this  the  sentence  of  the  Bible  :  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."  Ho  toils  without  murmuring,  and  suf- 
fers without  complaining.  Such  as  I  saw  him,  three  years  ago, 
in  the  gloomy  provinces  of  the  north,  such  I  found  hiin  here  on 
these  southern  coasts,  and  I  observed  him  with  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  interest  and  sympathy. 

Notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  races  settled  in  the  province  of 
Viborg  by  conquest  and  the  colonizations  of  commerce,  the  Fin- 
nish tribe  has  still  retained  many  of  its  ancient  customs.  One 
encounters  still  here  and  there  numerous  families,  who,  for  many 
generations,  have  formed  a  little  world  apart,  cultivated  the  same 
fields,  lived  the  samo  life,  and  allied  themselves  with  no  foreign 
family.  One  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  has  over  it  a  patriarchal 
ascendancy  ;  he  orders  and  counsels,  settles  differences  and  con- 
demns the  guilty.  His  word  is  loved  and  respected  as  that  of  a 
father,  and  his  judgment  lias  more  authority  than  that  of  a  tribu- 
nal. To  sec  one  of  these  virtuous  families  assembled  in  the  en- 
closure of  its  domains,  sharing  the  same  labors  and  associated  in 
the  same  fetes,  one  would  think  it  an  institution  of  Moravian 
brethren,  without  the  rigors  of  a  systematic  law  and  the  constraint 
of  a  daily  duty.  All  the  members  of  this  community  are  attached 
to  each  other  by  the  memories  of  an  hereditary  affection,  and  by 
the  tics  of  blood.  Ho  who  directs  them  is  the  relative  of  all ; 
their  father  and  grandfather,  their  Nestor  by  age,  their  Mentor  by 
experience,  their  master  by  a  reciprocal  sentiment  of  confidence 
and  of  tenderness.  But  interest  and  pride  have  already  intro- 
duced revolt  into  the  sanctuary  of  these  pious  associations.  Day 
after  day  their  bonds  are  slackening  and  breaking.  An  old  Fin- 
nish proverb  says  :  "  Better  is  a  good  war  than  a  bad  peace." 
When  the  members  of  the  ancient  community  feci  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  general  concord  are  shaken,  they  withdraw  and  seek 
elsewhere  another  dwelling.  Very  soon  there  remains  of  these 
affecting  family  re-unions  only  a  veiled  picture  and  a  distant 
remembrance. 

The  ceremonies  formerly  practised  in  betrothals  and  marriages 
still  subsist  in  most  of  the  parishes.  When  a  young  man  wishes 
to  marry,  he  chooses  among  liis  relatives  or  among  the  most  expe- 
rienced peasants  in  the  village,  an  orator  charged  to  state  his  demand. 
Both  go  to  the  house  of  her  whose  hand  he  wishes  to  solicit;  the 
relatives  of  the  young  girl,  forewarned  of  their  visit,  the  friends 
and  neighbors,  are  assembled  in  the  same  hall.  The  orator  com- 
mences his  speech,  enumerates  in  pompous  terms  the  qualities  and 
merits  of  the  suitor,  and  his  present  and  future  possessions. 
When  ho  has  finished  his  harangue,  his  client  advances  and  offers 
presents  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  young  girl,  a  ring  to  this 
one,  a  girdle  to  that,  some  pieces  of  silver  to  the  father  and  mo- 
ther. If  these  presents  are  accepted,  he  is  admitted  as  a  lover, 
and  has  permission  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room  to  seek  his  in- 
tended bride,  who,  during  this  time,  has  remained  alone,  apart. 
The  betrothals  arc  usually  celebrated  in  the  cemetery  ;  is  it  a  phi- 
losophical idea  or  a  religious  thought  which  leads  the  young  cou- 
ple thither  ?  Do  the  lovers,  as  they  exchange  rings  above  the 
dwellings  of  the  dead,  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  ground  and  say 
to  themselves  that  there  is  the  termination  of  all  human  joys,  or 
raise  them  towards  heaven  and  think  of  those  eternal  regions 
where  those  who  love  each  other  in  this  world  will  be  united  one 
day  to  separate  no  more  1 

When  this  first  ceremony  is  over,  the  bride  goes,  with  a  woman 


who  is  her  interpreter,  to  make  a  tour  around  the  parish.  The 
feminine  orator  makes  a  speech,  and  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of 
her  auditors  for  her  who  is  soon  to  quit  her  happy  young  girl's 
life  to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of  wife  and  mother;  and  each 
then  brings  her  olfering.  This  one  gives  wool  to  weave  her  gar- 
ments, that  one,  some  household  utensils,  or  linen,  or  a  piece  of 
silver.  This  is  the  complement  to  her  dowry,  the  humble  treasure 
which  she  receives  with  joy  and  gratitude ;  for  to  each  of  these 
modest  presents  is  attached  a  wish  from  the  heart,  and  an  affec- 
tionate sentiment.  The  rich  young  girl3  also  make  this  nuptial 
collection;  if  they  do  not  need  the  gifts  presented  to  them,  they 
yet  love  to  place  around  them,  in  their  new  dwelling,  these  volun- 
tary tributes  of  friendship,  as  prolecting  egides  or  amulets. 

The  wedding  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  All  the  relatives 
and  friends  for  several  leagues  round  are  invited.  The  bride  ap- 
pears in  the  midst  of  the  guests  with  a  gilt  crown  which  docs  not 
belong  to  her;  she  borrows  it  in  the  morning  and  returns  it  in  the 
evening :  touching  and  melancholy  symbol  of  the  happiness  which 
shines  to  day  on  a  smiling  brow,  and  to-morrow  sheds  its  celestial 
gleams  over  another  countenance.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner,  the 
bride  advances  like  a  walkyrie  of  the  ancient  times,  and  herself 
pours  out  beer  for  all  her  guests  ;  then  new  presents  are  made  to 
thank  her  for  her  hospitality,  and  she  quits  the  house  of  her  pa- 
rents to  enter  that  of  her  husband. 

In  some  parishes,  it  is  believed  that  the  dead  awaken  from  their 
long  sleep  three  times  a  year,  at  the  great  festivals  which  they 
kept  during  their  life-time  in  the  bosom  of  their  families — Christ- 
mas, Easter  and  St.  John's.  On  these  days,  their  nearest  relatives 
deposit  on  their  tombs  cups  of  milk,  and  little  pies  of  fish  com- 
monly called  in  the  country  pirogues,  in  order  that  when  they  rise 
from  the  ground  which  covers  their  coffins,  they  may  find  a  sou- 
venir of  the  fetes  which  rejoiced  them,  and  the  beloved  beings  who 
had  celebrated  these  in  their  company. 

After  having  repeatedly  seen  the  barracks  of  Viborg,  visited  its 
Greek  church  full  of  pictures  and  gilding,  traversed  its  environs, 
which  arc  very  beautiful  and  very  picturesque,  conversed  by  turns 
with  the  officer,  the  merchant  and  the  citizen,  it  became  necessary 
that  I  should  think  of  continuing  my  route  towards  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  this  was  no  small  problem.  The  only  diligence  which 
existed  here  a  few  years  since  has  ceased  its  journeys,  and  one  in 
vain  invokes  the  aid  of  the  steamboat :  there  is  none.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  peasant's  cart,  and  to  give  myself 
up  to  the  miseries  of  a  route  which  enjoys  throughout  all  Finland 
a  just  celebrity.  Fortunately,  I  had  met  a  merchant  from  Lyons 
— M.  Bessin,  a  young  man  of  cultivated  mind,  gay  and  confident 
disposition,  who  was  proposing  to  make  the  same  trip,  and  I  joy- 
fully joined  him.  At  so  long  a  distance  from  ono's  natal  soil,  in 
the  midst  of  a  foreign  nation,  it  is  so  sweet  to  find  once  more  the 
melody  of  one's  mother  tongue,  to  press  the  hand  of  a  country- 
man, and  to  hear  France  spoken  of  with  love  and  enthusiasm. 

Behold  us,  therefore,  mounted  on  an  open  cart,  with  four  wheels, 
and  seating  ourselves  wherever  wo  could  find  a  place, — on  our 
trunks  and  valises,  our  bodies  without  support,  our  legs  hanging 
down,  occupied  in  balancing  ourselves  on  a  vacillating  seat,  and 
praying  Heaven  that  we  might  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. If  Scarron  could  have  seen  us  on  our  tumbrel,  with  our 
hat-boxes  on  one  side,  our  carpet-bags  on  the  other,  our  oscilla- 
tions at  every  jolt,  he  would  have  added  one  chapter  more  to  his 
Roman  Comique.  Nevertheless,  everything  went  well  for  the  spaco 
of  several  miles.  The  carriages  were  large  enough,  the  postilions 
honest  and  civil,  the  country  picturesque.  We  set  out  in  the 
evening,  and  enjoyed  one  of  those  beautiful  nights,  or,  rather,  one 
of  those  enchanting  twilights  which,  during  the  summer,  shed 
over  the  landscapes  of  the  north  so  many  soft  hues  of  light  and 
shade.  We  travelled  along  on  our  rude  seats,  now  contemplating 
in  silence  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  purple  tints  of  the 
horizon,  which  the  sun  was  leaving  only  for  a  moment ;  now  re- 
minding each  other,  with  enthusiasm,  of  the  finest  sites  of  our 
country,  and  evoking  in  our  conversations,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  forests  of  Finland,  the  smibng  aspects  of  our  valleys  and 
mountains. 

My  travelling  companion  had  but  one  predilection,  which  an- 
noyed me  much.  He  was  perpetually  praising  the  shores  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone ;  while  I  asked  him  to  be  equally  enamored  of 
the  banks  of  the  Doub  and  the  mountains  of  Franche-Compte, 
and  this  was  a  long  subject  of  discussion.  At  last,  wo  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was  agreed  that  our  beloved  provinces 
were  the  two  finest  countries,  and  their  inhabitants  tho  most  ex- 
cellent people,  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  satisfaction  which  pervaded  our  hearts  when  wo  had  con- 
cluded and  settled  with  tho  wisdom  of  diplomatists  all  the  articles 
of  this  patriotic  contract,  was  soon  seriously  disturbed  by  the  as- 
pect of  the  new  stations  where  we  changed  horses  and  carriages. 
Instead  of  the  large  carts  which  we  had  found  in  the  environs  of 
Viborg,  were  tumbrels  on  which  we  could  seat  ourselves  only  by 
crouching  on  our  trunks,  with  our  chins  on  our  knees.  Instead  of 
the  kind  and  officious  postilions  of  Finland,  hero  wero  peasants 
who  belonged  to  some  unknown  race,  and  who  might  have  been 
taken  for  savages  ;  civilization  had  as  yet  done  nothing  for  these 
men ;  tho  razor  had  not  touched  their  beards ;  tho  scissors  of  the 
coiffeur  had  never  approached  their  long  locks  like  a  distaff  of  tow  ; 
no  tailor  had  meddled  with  their  garments.  They  wore  only  a 
huge  pair  of  boots,  and  a  shirt  knotted  around  their  waists  by  a 
colored  girdle ;  some  wore  a  round  linen  jacket  over  this  shirt ; 
but  it  appeared  to  us  that  in  general  they  looked  upon  this  addi- 
tional garment  as  a  very  useless  luxury.  Tho  lioutes  where  we 
stopped  exhaled  a  fetid  odor.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  perceived  one  whose  aspect  seemed  inviting.  We  entered  tho 
corridor ;  it  was  occupied  by  four  peasants,  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  floor.    In  the  adjoining  room,  a  woman  was  lying 


half  dressed  on  the  outside  of  a  bed.  We  attempted  to  sit  do 
and  all  the  chairs  were  covered  with  such  thick  dust  that  wo  couUl 
not.  Our  intention  on  entering  had  been  to  ask  a  cup  of  milk  ; 
wo  had  but  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  pieces  of  broken  dishes  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  to  forget  immediately  the  most  imperious 
thirst. 

As  for  the  route  over  which  our  postilion  was  conducting  us — 
what  shall  we  say  of  it?  In  what  language,  in  what  dictionary, 
shall  we  find  words  sufficiently  characteristic  to  represent  these 
remnants  of  pavements  interrupted  by  crevasses,  furrowed  by 
ruts,  these  masses  of  stones,  thrown  pell-mell,  the  impetuous 
bounds  of  our  cart,  and  these  perpetual  vacillations  !  At  every 
instant  we  wore  obliged  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  our  equipage  in 
order  not  to  roll  into  a  rut,  or  to  extend  both  hands  over  our  bag- 
gage to  prevent  its  being  lost  in  the  road.  After  half  an  hour  of 
travelling,  or  more  properly,  of  stormy  navigation,  over  these 
rocks  and  reefs,  the  padlock  of  one  of  our  trunks  had  broken  to 
pieces,  one  of  our  valises  was  broken,  one  of  our  carpet-bags  torn, 
and  a  hat-box  in  fragments.  On  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg, 
all  that  we  had  packed  with  rare  traveller's  dexterity  was  over- 
turned, rumpled,  and  covered  with  mud  and  dust. 

Some  peasants  of  the  province,  who  believe  that  the  dead  can,  at 
certain  periods,  visit  their  houses,  and  who  have  no  desire  to  see 
them,  place  the  coffin  which  they  are  conveying  to  the  cemetery  on 
the  roughest  cart,  and  subject  it  to  the  most  violent  jolts,  in  order 
that  the  poor  deceased  persons  may  remember  in  their  graves  tho 
fatigues  of  this  cruel  route,  and  not  be  tempted  to  repeat  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  roads  and  post  carriages  of  Viborg  havo 
been  made  with  the  same  intentions  towards  foreigners,  and  thofc 
who  have  originated  the  idea  have  perfectly  attained  their  object. 
I  am  very  sure  that,  unless  absolutely  compelled,  not  a  traveller 
who  has  known  by  experience  the  hardships  of  the  road  from 
Viborg  would  brave  them  again. 

At  about  eight  leagues  from  St.  Petersburg,  our  coachman 
stopped  his  horses  at  the  foot  of  a  largo  wooden  barrier  which 
crosses  the  road,  took  off  his  hat  respectfully,  and  entered  with 
profound  humility  a  house  guarded  by  sentinels.  We  wero  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  this  was  tho  custom-house.  Meanwhile, 
Finland  has  been  incorporated  with  Russia  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Probably  it  is  not  yet  confident  enough  of  its  own  self- 
control  and  its  own  intelligence  to  undertake  the  care  of  inspecting 
and  judging  the  travellers  who  arrive  in  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
From  the  province  of  Viborg,  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  one 
enters  that  of  St.  Petersburg  as  into  a  foreign  country. 

Two  men  came  to  take  our  trunks  and  examine  them  with 
minute  earc.  The  books  especially  attracted  their  attention.  I 
had  bad  the  precaution  to  send  back  to  Stockholm  all  the  books 
of  history  or  literature  which  I  had  collected  during  my  stay  in 
Finland;  I  had  left  only  a  Russian  dictionary  and  a  Russian 
romance  of  Sagoskir.  A  superior  employe  took  these  works, 
turned  over  their  leaves  to  assure  himself  that  they  contained  no 
fraud,  and  to  shelter  himself  from  all  suspicion,  showed  them  to 
one  of  his  colleagues.  After  this  double  inquisition,  my  innocent 
Russian  books  were  restored  to  me  ;  but  an  unfortunate  leaf  that 
strayed  from  a  French  journal  prolonged  the  inspection  a  good 
half  hour.  The  employes  re-examined  my  effects,  one  after 
another,  to  see  if  they  could  not  find  some  other  fragment  from 
these  fatal  leaves,  and  as  I  had  none,  we  were  very  civilly  dis- 
missed. 

After  the  employes  of  the  custom-house,  the  maitrc  de  posle  had 
his  turn.  He  came  to  ask  to  see  our  podoroshna,  otherwise  tho 
official  title  in  virtue  of  which  a  traveller  obtains  horses  along  bis 
route.  After  having  collected  the  tax  due  him,  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  a  cabaret,  red  as  tho  nose  of  a  toper,  and  asked  if  we 
would  not  enter  to  drink,  lie  said,  a  good  bottle  of  wine.  This 
time  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  went  beyond  the  regulations,  and,  in 
spito  of  our  respect  for  his  embroidered  cap  and  grcen-collarcd 
coat,  we  thought  we  might,  without  being  guilty  of  any  great  in- 
subordination, resist  his  demands.  At  the  following  station,  a 
new  examination  of  the  podoroshna  and  a  new  tax  was  made. 

We  were  now  only  four  leagues  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  might 
have  believed  ourselves  still  in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  and  silent 
regions  of  Nordland  ;  for,  on  all  sides,  wo  saw  only  a  dense  forest 
of  pines  and  birches,  and  not  a  steeple,  not  a  dwelling.  At  last, 
we  arrived  at  the  barrier  guarded  by  half  a  dozen  sentinels  and  a 
battalion  of  grenadiers.  A  revenue  officer  examined  our  trunks 
again ;  another  minutely  inspected  our  papers ;  thank  God  !  it  is 
over,  and  we  are  at  St.  Petersburg.  Not  at  all ;  the  puissant 
masters  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  have, 
covered  so  vast  a  space  with  edifices,  aspire  to  occupy  one  still 
more  vast;  and,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  remove  the  harriers 
of  their  capital,  have,  by  a  wise  precaution,  placed  them  at  a  good 
league  from  its  actual  limits.  We,  therefore,  travelled  another 
whole  hour  on  our  cart,  dancing  like  pasteboard  dolls,  and  sup- 
porting, with  wonderful  resignation,  unexpected  jolts.  The  first 
thing  we  sought,  on  our  arrival  in  tho  capital  of  the  empire,  was, 
I  confess,  neither  the  marble  church  of  Isaac,  the  winter  palace, 
nor  any  other  edifice  whose  magnificence  the  Traveller's  Guide  had 
painted  in  official  metaphors  ;  it  was  a  hotel.  Tins  first  incursion 
infra  muros  procured  us  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  as  wc  paid 
five  francs  for  an  hour's  rest,  that  we  were  in  tho  city  of  Europo 
where  life  is  tho  most  costly. 


Mind. — The  mind  perceives  by  occasion  of  outward  objects  as 
much  more  than  is  represented  to  it  by  sense,  as  a  learned  man 
does  in  the  best-written  book  than  an  illiterate  person  or  brute. 
To  the  eyes  of  both  the  samo  characters  will  appear;  but  the 
learned  man,  in  those  characters,  will  see  heaven,  earth,  sun,  ami 
stars — read  profound  theorems  of  philosophy  or  geometry — learn 
a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge  from  them,  and  admire  the  wisdom 
of  the  composer ;  while,  to  the  other,  nothing  appears  but  black 
strokes  drawn  OO  white  paper. —  Oudworth. 
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VIEWS  HI  PHILADELPHIA. 
M.  M.  Baixou,  Esq. — Dear  Sir : — For  the  sake  of  diversify- 
ing my  narrative,  and  not  to  appear  too  partial  to  New  England, 
I  will,  if  you  please,  drop  "  the  thread  of  my  discourse  "  at  New 
London,  and  give  you  a  sketch  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  "  city  of 
brotherly  love,"  and  its  results  pictoriallv.  Behold  me  then,  with 
carpet-bag  in  hand,  on  a  dull,  misty  morning  in  the  dog  days 
(last  past),  sauntering  up  Dock  Street  from  the  entrepot  of  the 
N.  J.  It.  II.,  past  the  Exc  hange  ;  dodging  among  the  various  and 
numerous  omnihii  and  through  Third  Street,  where  printers'  dev- 
ils "  most  do  congregate,"  to  Chestnut,  and  thence  to  116,  the 
depot  whence  the  I'hiladelphians  derive  their  weekly  feast  in  the 
shape  of  the  "  Pictorial."  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Winch,  your  gentlemanly  and  hospitable  agent,  who,  it  seems, 
was  expecting  me,  and  after  spending  an  hour  in  arranging  our 

Flans  of  operation  for  the  morrow,  I  sought  for  quarters,  which 
found  at  the  United  States,  opposite  the  custom-house,  and  I 
recognize  my  usual  good  fortune  in  the  selection  of  this  house  as 
my  stopping-place.  In  the  morning,  procuring  a  vehicle,  we 
drove  through  Arch  Street  to  Broad,  and  up  Broad  to  the  new 
"  Central  High  School,"  on  the  corner  of  Green,  Broad  and 
Brandywine  Streets,  a  view  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite 
pnge.  For  the  following  information  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
John  L.  Hart,  LL.D,  the  principal  of  the  institution,  who  will 
please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  it. 
This  school,  like  the  free  academy  of  New  York  and  the  high 
schools  of  our  other  American  cities,  grew  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  common  school  system.  The  common  or  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia  began  in  *1818.  For  the  first  eighteen  years,  or 
until  1836,  their  existence  was  one  continued  struggle.  They 
were  organized  originally  on  the  same  basis  as  the  almshouse, 
namely,  as  a  provision  for  the  poor.  Their  doors  were  open  on- 
ly to  those  who  came  in  forma  pauperis,  and  they  were  emphati- 
cally, and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  poor  schools.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  not  even  the  indigent,  for  whose  benefit  they 
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were  designed,  would  attend  them;  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years  the  system  stood  where  it  began — confessedly  a  failure. 
\Viser  counsels  at  length  prevailed.  The  stigma  of'  pauperism 
was  removed  by  allowing  all  to  attend  who  chose,  rich  or  poor, 
thus  making  them  really  public  or  common  schools.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  made  better  worth  attending,  by  being  supplied 
with  a  more  adequate  array  of  teachers.  More  than  all,  a  special 
inducement  to  attendance  and  to  excellence  in  the  public  schools, 
was  furnished  by  the  establishment  of  one  Central  HM  School, 
for  the  more  thorough  instruction  of  successful  competitors  from 
the  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  primary  and  main  end  of 
the  high  school  has  been  to  elevate  the  whole  system  with  which 
it  is  connected.  It  has  accomplished  in  this  respect  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  Both  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  have  been  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, and  their  popularity  has  kept  pace  with  their  progress. 
When  the  high  school  was  first  projected,  there  were  only  about 
"000  or  8000  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ;  there  are  now  more 
than  53,000.  When  the  school  was  first  opened,  candidates  went 
to  the  lower  schools  the  tetm  required,  only  in  obedience  to  an 
odious  restriction  of  law.  Now  those  lower  schools  have  become 
most  attractive  places  of  education,  and  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  aristocratic  people  of  the  city  send  their  children  there,  not 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  high  school,  but  because  they 
offer  the  best  training  which  the  city  affords  for  a  common  English 
education.  The  high  school  was  first  opened  in  October,  1838, 
by  the  appointment  of  four  professors  and  the  admission  of  sixty- 
three  students.  During  the  seventeen  years  that  it  has  been  in 
operation,  innumerable  students  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its 
couisc  of  instruction.  It  has  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  it 
now  numbers  twelve  professors,  four  assistants  and  six  hundred 
students,  instructed  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $20,000.  It 
has  a  liberal  course  of  study,  running  through  four  years,  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  a  college  course,  but  equivalent  to  it,  and 
those  students  who  complete  the  course  receive  regularly  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  a  charter  to  this  effect  hav- 
ing been  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  success  of  the  Philadel- 
phia high  school  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  free  academy,  an  institution  of  similar  character  and 
on  a  still  more  liberal  footing.  Both  of  these  noble  institutions, 
as  well  as  all  the  subordinate  subsidiary  schools  by  which  they 
are  fed,  are  absolutely  and  entirely  free,  the  only  test  and  the  only 
chance  of  admission  to  them  being  the  individual  and  personal 
merit  of  the  applicants  themselves.    The  building  originally  erect- 


ed for  the  high  school  was  on  East  Penn  Square,  just  back  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint.  In  1853,  however,  a  favorable  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  selling  the  premises,  which  had  become  very  noisy. 
The  controllers  thereupon  proceeded  to  purchase  a  site  and 
erect  a  building  elsewhere.  The  lot  selected  for  the  new  building 
is  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street,  having  Green  Street  for  a 
boundary  on  the  north,  and  Brandywine  Street  on  the  south.  It 
has  a  front  of  1 50  feet  and  a  depth  of  95  feet,  and  the  building  is 
100  feet  long  by  75  wide,  and  82  feet  high  to  the  floor  of  the  ob- 
servatory'. The  building,  finished  and  furnished,  was  dedicated 
to  the  purposes  of  its  erection  on  the  28th  of  June,  1854.  The 
cost  of  the  lot  was  §17,000.  The  entire  cost  of  the  lot,  building 
and  furniture  (not  including  apparatus)  was  $75,000.  The  school 
has  an  astronomical  apparatus  valued  at  $6000,  and  an  appara- 
tus in  physics  valued  at  $13,000.  The  building  is  constructed 
throughout  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  good  materials  and  with 
a  main  reference  to  utility  rather  than  ornament,  although  the  lat- 
ter has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  high  school — on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets — is  the  "  Spring  Garden  Institute,"  shown  at  the  top  of 
this  page,  which  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  free  reading-" 
room  and  library,  and  other  means  of  disseminating  knowledge 
among  a  class  who  would,  without  the  aid  of  this  valuable  insti- 
tution, perhaps  waste  the  time  which  they  are  now  inablcd  to  im- 
prove and  render  valuable,  by  having  at  hand  the  appliances  of  a 
library  and  reading-room  of  the  most  approved  kind.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  undertaking,  the  commissioners  of  Kensing- 
ton have  started  a  similar  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
district  will  follow  the  example,  until  all  arc  possessed  of  institu- 
tions of  a  like  character  and  object.  Spring  Garden  Street,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  near  to  Broad,  is  a  model  street,  and  it 
is  a  cause  for  great  regret  that  there  are  not  more  such  in  the  city. 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Broadway  Hall,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
also  given,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  last  described  build- 
ings, and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
various  lodges  of  that  benevolent  order.  I  did  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  interior,  and  hence  cannot  speak  of  it  as  I  could 
wish.  The  building  is  of  brick,  stuccoed ;  and  the  ornamental 
caps  to  the  windows,  with  the  cornice,  and  the  statues  of  Hope 
and  Charity  thereon,  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  From 
this  section  of  the  city,  we  drove  to  Market  Street  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill,  which  we  crossed,  and  speedily  found  our- 
selves in  the  straggling  suburban  village  of  West  Philadelphia 
(now  consolidated  with  the  city  proper). 


a. 
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LANDSDOWNE,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA,  SEAT  OF  THE  PENN  FAMILY. 
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NEW  DROVE  YARDS,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA. 


Our  object  in  visiting  this  section  was  to  find  "  Landsdowne," 
the  seat  of  the  Penn  family,  and  as  our  information  was  rather 
scant  regarding  its  locality,  being  limited  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  we  were  compelled  to  seek  for 
knowledge  as  we  proceeded.  After  several  unsuccessful  inquiries, 
we  were  put  upon  the  right  track,  and  a  short  drive  brought  us  to 
the  ancient  and  dilapidated  gate  lodge  that  was,  where  we  were 
accosted  by  half  a  dozen  colored  persons,  great  and  small,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  dogs,  all  of  whom  resided  apparently  in  the 
house  which  had  once  been  handsome,  but  was  now  very  much 
decayed.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  they  informed  us  that  the 
place  we  sought  was  "  'bout  half  a  mile  frough  de  woods,  dough 
dere  aint  much  dcre  to  see  now,  kase  dc  house  burnt  down  a  year 
ago  fourth  o'  July,  and  dere  aint  ony  the  bare  walls  standing. 
You  can  drive  frough  dough,  ony  look  out  when  you  cum  to  de 
bridge,  kase  it  aint  very  strong,  and  you'll  most  likely  have  to 
leve  your  hoss,  and  go  de  rest  of  de  way  afoot."  This  was  rather 
discouraging,  but  we  resolved  to  try  it,  and  followed  his  directions 
and  the  road,  whicffled  through  the  woods  before,  us,  and  which 
had  been  a  handsome  carriage  drive,  but  had  degenerated  into  a 
corduroy  road  filled  with  sluughs  and  pools,  which  we  had  to  use 
some  care  to  avoid.  At  the  end  of  half  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  stand 
still  and  a  plank  road  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  was  an 
emergency  not  provided  for,  and  wo  were  completely  at  a  loss  to 
find  the  thread  of  our  journey.  A  careful  search  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plank  road  supplied  no  evidence  of  a  continuance  of 
the  carriage  drive,  and  there  being  no  house  near,  and  no  person 


in  sight,  of  whom  to  inquire,  we  were  again  at  fault.  We  resolv- 
ed, however,  to  try  the  other  side,  and  finding  a  pair  of  bars,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  our  team  over  an  embankment  and  through 
the  fence  into  the  wood,  where  there  was  nothing  to  guide  us  what- 
ever. Taking  the  range  of  the  road  we  had  so  far  travelled  upon, 
however,  we  picked  our  way  among  and  between  the  trees,  until 
we  descended  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  and  joyfully  recog- 
nized the  bridge  spoken  of,  from  whence  the  drive  was  seen  wind- 
ing among  the  trees,  and  far  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  of  the 
buildings  was  caught  through  the  waving  foliage.  Following 
the  road  which  led  through  some  most  charming  scenery,  at  the 
distance  of  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  entered  upon  a  spacious  lawn, 
comprising  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  ruins  of  a  once  princely  mansion,  the  abode  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  We  spent  an  hour  in  rambling  about  the  spacious 
grounds,  in  visiting  the  mansion  and  out  buildings,  and  admiring 
the  noble  trees,  one  of  which — a  splendid  pine — is  shown  in  the 
engraving,  until,  tired  of  our  ramble  I  sat  down  to  make  the 
sketch  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page.  When  William 
Penn  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  built  a  mansion  for 
himself  on  the  Delaware,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  which 
was  called  "  Pennsbury."  It  was  a  very  handsome  building  for 
those  days,  and  was  called  "  Penn's  Palace."  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  heirs  and  successors  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  the»i  heir  ot  the  province,  deeming  it  too  far 
from  the  city  to  be  convenient,  built  Landsdowne  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, about  four  miles  from  the  city.  The  situation  is  admirable, 
being  upon  the 
banks  of  a 
stream,  which 
is  poetically 
winding,  and 
shaded  with 
splendid  for- 
est trees,  which 
line  its  banks 
and  dip  their 
foliage  into  its 
waters.  Art 
could  not  have 
created  a  mote 
desirable  loca- 
tion, and  every 
appliance  that 
it  was  possible 
for  money  to 
procure,  or  ge- 
nius to  furnish, 
was  lavished 
upon  it.  Mag- 
nificent trees — 
native  and  ex- 
otic, fruit  and 
forest,  adorned 
the  park.  Busts 
and  statuary 
ornamented 
the  g rou n  ds, 
and  the  choic- 
est Mowers  lent 
their  fragrance 
to  beautify  the 
scene.  A  car- 
riage drive  of  a 
mile  in  length 
led  from  a 
handsome  gate 
lodge  through 
the  midst  of 
mighty  forest 
trees  up  to  the 
mansion,  and 
Land  sd owne 
had  more  the 
appearance  ot 


the  residence  of  one  of  England's  noblemen  than  of  an  American 
country  seat.  After  the  revolution,  it  was  rented  as  a  country 
residence,  and  was  occupied  by  many  of  the  first  families  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  succession.  It  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Wm.  Brigham,  Esq.,  of  whose  estate  it  still  forms  a  part. 
About  five  years  since,  Granville  John  Penn,  the  present  head  of 
the  Penn  family,  residing  in  England,  visited  this  country,  and 
gave  a  picnic  on  the  grounds  to  many  of  the  wealthy  families  ot 
the  city.  The  prestige  of  the  place  was  revived  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  became  a  fashionable  drive  to  visit  Landsdowne,  the  aristo- 
cratic abode  of  past  times.  For  many  years  its  sole  occupants 
were  the  family  whose  business  it  was  to  care  for  the  premises  and 
show  the  place  to  visitors.  In  their  absence,  some  two  years  since, 
a  party  of  rowdies  from  the  city  set  it  on  fire  by  the  careless  use  of 
fireworks,  one  fourth  of  July,  and  the  bare  walls  alone  tell  the 
story  of  its  past  magnificence.  The  next  object  of  our  visit  was 
the  new  Drove  Yards,  recently  established  and  opened  for  the  use 
of  the  drovers  who  supply  the  market  of  this  metropolis  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  result  of  our  visit  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  exhibits  the  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wertz, 
and  a  portion  of  the  yard  for  neat  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  place  is 
new,  having  been  but  recently  opened  for  use.  We  partook  of  a 
substantial  dinner  at  the  hotel  and  drove  back  to  the  city,  where  I 
spent  the  afternoon  in  sketching  various  localities  of  interest,  and 
in  visiting  some  of  the  most  notable  public,  buildings.  The  result 
of  my  second  day's  experience  I  shall  furnish  in  another  series. 
Meantime,  I  am  respectfully  your  artist,  Neutral  Tint. 


ODD  FELLOWS    HALL,  BROAD  STREET. 
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BALLOU'S 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  rietorial.] 
LOVE  THY  MOTHER. 

BT  AGLAU8  FORRESTER. 

Love,  0  love  thy  mother! 
In  her  eyes  thou  may  est  see 
Her  deep,  ardent  love  for  thoo : 

Love  her  more  than  any  other. 

Think,  that  when  thou  wert  a  child, 
She  wiped  away  thy  sorrowing  tears, 
And  calmed  thy  many  idle  fears 

With  geutle  care  and  mild. 

Think,  that  when  thou  older  grew, 
How  she  watched  thy  wayward  _>outh, 
Instructed  thee  in  heavenly  truth — 

Taught  thee  all  the  good  thou  knew. 

Love,  0  love  thy  mother! 

Let  thy  prayers  to  heaven  ascend 
For  thy  earliest,  truest  friend — 

For  thy  mother! 


[Written  for  Lallou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

BY  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

We  had  weathered  Cape  Horn,  made  the  greater  part  of  our 
northing,  and  under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  with  a  spanking  breeze, 
were  rapidly  approaching  our  port  of  destination.  Mr.  Brady,  the 
second  mate,  was  attempting  to  walk  a  crack  between  the  quarter 
deck  planks.  Having  watched  him  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  feat  would  remain  unaccomplished,  I  determined  to  get  him 
into  his  story-telling  mood.  Going  over  to  the  weather  side  of 
the  quarter  deck,  I  accosted  him. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brady,"  said  I,  "  in  another  month  from  this,  I 
suppose  we  will  be  coming  over  this  same  spot,  homeward  bound." 

"  You  may,"  he  replied,  "  he  coming  this  way,  but  I  sha'n't.  I 
intend  to  leave,  and  try  another  craft  when  we  get  into  Valpy," 
(sailor  for  Valparaiso.)  "I  don't  believe  in  staying  too  long  by 
one  ship, — get  too  well  known." 

"  But  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  mate's  berth,"  I  continued. 
"  Isn't  it  possible  all  the  vessels  in  port  may  he  supplied  '■  In  that 
case,  I  suppose  you  will  return  with  us." 

"  No  fear  of  their  all  being  supplied.  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
times  have  so  changed  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  when 
if  a  man  once  got  a  chance  as  mate  of  a  vessel,  he  stuck  by  her 
as  long  as  one  plank  held  to  another.  If  I  leave,  of  course  the 
ship  will  be  wanting  another  second  mate,  which  will  be  supplied 
by  some  discontented  chap  from  on  board  one  of  the  other  ves- 
sels ;  that  will  leave  a  vacancy,  into  which  I  shall  slip  ;  that's  the 
way  it's  done,  you  see.  Now,  in  my  grandfather's  time,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  leaving  a  ship  until  he  was  turned  out  of  her ; 
but  it  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  turn  my  grandfather  out  of  a  ves- 
sel. He  stayed  by  one  ship  eight  years  after  the  owners  had  dis- 
charged him,  and  they  couldn't  get  rid  of  him  at  any  price.  My 
grandfather  had  a  genius  for  getting  into  scrapes ;  but  then  he 
was  equally  good  at  getting  out  of  them — " 

"  Most  of  your  stories  seem  to  relate  to  your  grandfather," 
said  I,  interrupting  him.    "  Wasn't  your  father  a  sailor,  also  V 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  continued  ;  "  he  was  a  sailor,  of  course  ;  but 
he  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  my  grandfather.  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar, but  it  sometimes  happens  so  in  families,  and  it  has  always 
been  so  in  ours.  I  mean  the  smart  and  really  remarkable  men 
only  come  every  second  generation." 

"  That  is  to  say,  your  grandfather  being  the  last,  you  are  the 
next  remarkable  man." 

"  Well,  ahem ! — yes,  you  arc  not  far  out  of  the  way.  But  as  I 
was  saying,  my  grandfather,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  had  some 
few  faults,  or  what  at  that  time  were  so  considered — he  would 
never  leave  a  bottle  while  there  was  a  drop  left,  and  he  was  no 
ways  famous  for  telling  the  truth.  But  to  olfset  that,  he  was  no 
ways  bigoted  in  the  matter  of  religion.  I  don't  believe  ho  ever 
saw  the  inside  of  a  church,  except  such  times  as  he  was  being 
married ;  and  another  little  thing  that  used  to  cause  him  some 
trouble — if  he  saw  anything  he  wanted,  he  was  bound  to  have  it  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  no  matter  to  whom  it  chanced  to  belong,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  the  money  the  owners  had  to  pay  to  get  him 
out  of  difficulty  occasioned  by  such  little  frolics. 

"  Having  served  a  pretty  long  apprenticeship  before  the  mast  and 
in  the  minor  offices,  he  was  promoted  to  a  chief  mate's  berth  on 
board  a  West  India  trader  sailing  out  of  Londonderry,  and  for  a 
time  everything  went  on  smoothly.  The  captain  liked  him,  for  he 
was  a  good  sailor,  and  took  a  deal  of  work  oil'  his  hands  ;  the  own- 
ers liked  him  because  he  was  a  prompt,  go- ahead  chap;  and  stopped 
at  nothing — and  many's  the  heap  of  savings  they  made  over  and 
above  their  regular  profit  on  what  he  smuggled  for  them. 

"  The  owners  were  willing  to  put  up  with  alt  my  grandfather's 
little  peccadilloes,  but  there  was  one  thing  they  would  not  put  up 
with.  For  some  reason  or  other,  every  trip  he  made  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  cargo  would  fall  short  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
If  it  had  only  happened  once  or  twice,  they  would  have  passed  it 
over  as  a  mistake  ;  but  occurring  every  voyage,  they  began  to  think 
it  might  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way,  and  informed  the 
captain  and  mate  that  they  should  hold  them  responsible  for  what- 
ever loss  there  might  be  in  future. 

"The  captain  growled  and  protested,  and  my  grandfaflicr 
smashed  the  third  commandment  all  to  Binders,  but  it  made  no 
dilferencc,  the  owners  were  firm,  and  they  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it.    But  this  arrangement  had  no  effect  at  all,  for  the  next  trip,  the 


cargo  fell  short  more  than  ever,  and  the  owners  began  to  get  their 
backs  up. 

"  It  was  the  same  in  those  times  as  it  is  at  present,  the  chief 
mate  had  charge  of  receiving  and  delivering  the  cargo ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  began  to  suspect  my  grandfather, 
and  intimated  to  him  that  if  there  was  any  more  deficiency,  they 
would  he  obliged  to  dispense  with  his  valuable  services.  But,  as 
if  to  convince  them  how  unjust  were  their  suspicions,  not  only  the 
freight,  but  provisions,  spare  rigging,  and  everything  else  fell  short 
the  next  time.  The  owners,  however,  couldn't  see  how  that 
proved  his  innocence,  so  they  told  him  at  once  they  didn't  want 
him  any  longer  in  their  employ. 

"  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  say  they  didn't  want  him,  but  a  very 
different  affair  to  get  rid  of  a  lad  of  my  grandfather's  complexion. 
Ships  were  not  plenty  in  those  days,  and  a  mate's  berth  was  not 
to  be  had  every  day  for  the  asking.  Neither  were  men  who  were 
qualified  for  mates  as  numerous  as  they  might  have  been  ;  so 
there  would  be  difficulty  on  both  sides — for  him  to  get  another 
situation,  and  for  them  to  fill  his  place  ;  and  he  took  the  best  care 
that  they  should  find  it  uncommonly  difficult. 

"  My  grandfather  had  lots  of  friends  in  the  town — in  fact,  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  everybody  except  the  police;  accord- 
ingly, all  who  would  have  applied  for  the  vacant  berth  either  held 
bank  from  good  will  to  him,  or  were  frightened  out  of  it  by  some 
rather  broad-shouldered  threats  that  were  knocking  about  among 
my  grandfather's  chums.  So  by  the  time  the  ship  was  ready  for 
sea,  the  owners  in  despair  of  finding  any  one  to  take  his  place, 
were  obliged  either  to  keep  the  vessel  in  port,  or  allow  him  to 
make  another  voyage. 

"  My  grandfather  was  highly  delighted  with  the  success  of  his 
plan,  and  made  no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  next  voyage.  But  the  owners  had  quite  another  idea;  they 
were  resolved  that  he  should  not  go  in  the  ship  again  at  any  price, 
and  accordingly  sent  over  to  Greenock  for  a  little  red-headed 
Scotchman,  one  Sandy  McDonald,  a  sort  of  relative  of  one  of  the 
owners — you  know  how  it  is  with  these  Scotch,  if  they  can  claim 
any  connection  whatever,  it's  all  the  same  as  if  they  were  brothers, 
like  the  links  of  a  cable — well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  a  sort  of 
onc-horsc  cousin  of  theirs,  and  they  were  determined  he  should 
have  the  berth  the  very  next  voyage,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  about  the  matter,  they  kept  him  waiting  for  the  ship  to 
come  in. 

"  My  grandfather  was  taken  considerably  aback,  when  upon  his 
arrival  he  learned  the  state  of  affairs  ;  hut  though  somewhat  both- 
ered, he  did  not  despair  of  making  things  come  round  right  before 
it  was  time  to  sail  again.  Having  loaded  the  ship,  it  was  of 
course  his  duty  to  sic  her  discharged  ;  this  occupied  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  worry 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Sandy.  He  pretended  to  have 
taken  a  wonderful  liking  for  him,  and  did  his  utmost  to  initiate 
him  into  his  new  berth,  explaining  and  showing,  until  Sandy 
became  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ship  as  if  he  had  sailed  in  her 
a  dozen  years;  it  was  Sandy  here,  and  Sandy  there,  until  the  inno- 
cent little  Scotchman  was  quite  won  over,  and  notwithstanding  the 
hard  stories  he  had  heard  concerning  him  (which  were  of  course 
all  false),  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  my  grandfather 
might  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  little  short  of  a  saint 
in  Londonderry. 

"  The  time  drew  near  for  the  ship  to  sail,  and  still  my  grand- 
father was  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue  to  get  rid 
of  Sandy ;  he  couldn't  employ  forcible  means,  and  as  for  tricks, 
the  Scotchman  had  been  cautioned  by  the  owners,  and  was  con- 
stantly on  his  guard.  Time  passed  on  till  the  ship  was  ready  for 
sea,  the  clearance  papers  were  obtained  from  the  custom  house, 
and  everything  was  in  readiness  to  haul  into  the  stream  with  the 
morning  tide.  My  grandfather  was  wild  with  excitement ;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  tho  ship,  and  go  he  would.  All  at 
once  an  idea  struck  him  ;  Sandy  and  himself  both  stopped  at  the 
same  tavern — a  great,  old-fashioned  rattle-trap  of  a  house,  with 
more  ells,  wings  and  gables  than  you  will  find  in  a  modern  coun- 
try village.  Now,  my  grandfather  was  mighty  thick  and  great 
friends  with  a  smart  little  chambermaid  belonging  to  the  house. 
Having  got  the  idea  into  his  head,  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  com- 
municate it  to,  and  make  a  confederate  of  the  girl.  With  her 
assistance  everything  was  arranged ;  she  was  to  pretend,  when 
Sandy  wished  to  retire,  that  having  understood  he  would  remain 
on  board  the  ship,  she  had  given  his  room  to  another  person,  and 
the  only  vacant  bed  remaining  was  in  a  double-bedded  room,  one 
of  which  was  occupied  by  my  grandfather,  while  the  room  itself 
was  to  be  in  an  out  of  the  way  gable  of  the  rambling  old  tavern, 
which  was  seldom  used.  So  much  was  to  be  the  part  of  the  play 
in  which  the  girl  was  to  act;  the  rest  was  to  be  done  by  my  grand- 
father. But  the  sly  baggage  had  an  eye  to  her  own  interests  (as 
girls  are  apt  to  have),  and  played  a  rather  stronger  game  than  was 
anticipated. 

"It  was  |]nite  late  when  Sandy  came  up  from  tho  ship  that 
night,  but  my  grandfather  was  on  hand  for  him,  and  opened  his 
batteries  at  once.  As  friendly  as  he  had  been  to  the  poor  little 
Scotchman  before,  it  was  nothing  to  the  real  love  and  affection  he 
entertained  for  him  at  that  moment;  he  shook  hands  with  him 
half  a  score  of  times,  and  almost  shed  tears  to  think  the  next 
morning  would  separate  them.  Sandy  was  clearly  overcome,  for 
he  had  taken  quite  a  liking  for  my  grandfather,  so  they  agreed  to 
make  a  night  of  it  as  it  was  to  be  the  hist. 

"  My  grandfather's  idea  was  to  get  Sandy  with  rather  more 
whiskey  aboard  than  he  could  well  manage.  But  these  Scotch- 
men can  carry  off  a  wonderful  quantity,  especially  when  they 
don't  have  to  pay  for  it  themselves ;  and  he  found  it  so,  for  by  the 
time  Sandy  was  reduced  to  the  proper  state,  he  began  to  feel  a 
little  queerish  himself.    But  that  didn't  much  matter,  for  Sandy 


was  in  a  worse  condition  ;  so  picking  up  what  seemed  to  him  half 
a  dozen  candlesticks  at  once,  and  in  company  with  a  score  of 
Sandys  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  they  went  up  to  their  room 
and  turned  into  a  couple  of  about  as  skittish  beds  as  you'll  find  in 
a  country  tavern.  My  grandfather  owned  that  it  was  at  least  fif- 
teen minutes  before  he  could  catch  and  calm  down  his  bed  suffi- 
ciently to  get  into  it. 

"It  didn't  take  long  for  my  grandfather  to  sleep  off  the  effects 
ofwhathehad  aboard,  for  he  was  a  veteran  in  the  service,  and 
had  been  through  no  end  of  just  such  campaigns  before ;  but  it 
was  only  an  occasional  affair  with  the  Scotchman,  and  lie  lay  as 
quiet  and  stupid  as  a  wet  Sunday. 

"  Having  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  made  the  usual  amount 
of  waking  noises,  my  grandfather  proceeded  to  make  the  Scotch- 
man fast,  tying  his  hands  and  feet  to  the  corresponding  bed-posts 
as  he  lay  ;  then  with  a  silk  handkerchief  bound  over  his  mouth,  ho 
had  hiin  safely  bound  to  the  bedstead. 

"As  Sandy  didn't  wake,  my  grandfather  turned  in  for  another 
snooze.  In  common  with  most  sailors,  he  was  a  hard  sleeper, 
and  kept  it  up,  how  long  ho  could  not  tell,  but  he  awoke  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  overslept  himself.  Still,  it  was  as 
dark  as  ever  outside,  at  least  no  light  came  in  at  the  window. 
The  lamp,  however,  had  burned  very  low.  Thinking  that  morn- 
ing couldn't  be  far  off,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  went  off 
into  another  doze. 

"  When  he  awoke  the  next  time,  the  lamp  had  burned  itself  out, 
and  the  half  extinguished  wick  was  offering  up  a  cloud  of  incense 
to  the  memory  of  tho  departed  whales  that  had  thus  far  supplied 
it  with  oil.  He  now  began  to  grow  rather  nervous,  and  would 
have  gone  down  into  the  bar  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night,  but 
he  didn't  care  to  be  seen  about  the  house  at  unseasonable  hours, 
lest  suspicion  might  rest  on  him  as  to  the  disappearance  of  Sandy, 
whose  absence  would  occasion  inquiry  in  the  morning.  So  he 
amused  himself  as  best  he  might  with  whistling  and  lecturing  tho 
poor  Scotchman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  no  quiet  frame  of  mind,  to 
judge  from  the  way  he  flounced  about  on  the  bed,  in  the  er.deavor 
to  free  his  hands  and  feet.  As  the  handkerchief  prevented  bis 
talking,  my  grandfather  had  all  the  conversation  to  himself,  which 
he  improved  by  giving  Sandy  a  long  talk  on  the  meanness  of  try- 
ing to  Supplant  a  man  in  his  business  situation.  But  my  grand- 
father, although  he  liked  to  hear  himself  talk,  at  last  became 
weary,  even  w  ith  such  an  attentive  listener  as  Sandy.  He  thought 
to  vary  the  monotony  by  dressing  himself,  but  after  pawing  about 
in  the  dark  for  a  long  time  in  search  of  his  clothes,  he  remembered 
that  both  Sandy  and  himself  hail  turned  in  with  their  clothes  on. 
He  tried  to  walk  the  room,  but  after  making  two  or  three  turns, 
he  ran  against  and  fell  over  upon  the  bed,  There  was  nothing  to 
get  up  for,  so  he  lay  ruminating  upon  all  the  long  and  disagree- 
able nights  he  had  ever  passed,  but  could  think  of  none  to  equal 
this.  Again  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  dreamed  he  was  shut 
up  in  a  huge  bomb-shell,  which  was  about  to  be  fired  from  a  mor- 
tar. With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  awoke  and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  The  darkness  was  intense ;  he  could  endure  it  no  longer — 
he  would  at  least  open  the  window,  and  look  out  on  the  night. 

"Groping  his  way  slowly  along  the  wall,  he  came  to  a  window. 
What !  there  was  no  sash  I  It  was  closed  by  a  solid  wooden  shut- 
ter— the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  With  a  frantic  blow  of 
his  fist,  he  dashed  the  shutter  open  ;  a  flood  of  light  poured  into 
the  room,  while  in  the  western  heavens  the  sun  was  slowly  sink- 
ing toward  its  setting.  He  looked  anxiously  towards  the  harbor; 
the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  With  direful  imprecations  on  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  chambermaid,  he  cut  with  one  stroke  of  his 
knife  the  cords  which  bound  the  hands  of  poor  Sandy,  and  rushed 
to  the  bar-room  ;  at  the  door  he  was  met  by  the  owner's  head  clerk. 

" '  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Brady,'  began  that  functionary,  '  can 
vou  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  Scotchman  1  The  ship  can't 
go  to  sea  without  some  one.' 

"'What!'  echoed  my  grandfather.  'Not  go  to  sea! — hasn't 
she  gone  ?' 

" '  Gone !  No ! — and  my  orders  arc  to  send  the  first  one  of  you 
on  board  that  I  can  find — the  Scotchman,  if  possible;  if  not,  you.' 

"Mv  grandfather  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but  sprang  for  tho 
street,  closely  followed  by  Sandy,  who  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  sentence.  The  distance  to  the  pier  whence  they 
would  have  to  take  a  boat  for  the  ship,  then  lying  in  the  stream 
with  her  sails  loosed,  and  anchor  hove  short,  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Down  the  ttrect  they  tore  with  frantic  haste;  the  one 
who  reached  the  ship  first  was  to  be  mate.  For  a  good  part  of  tho 
distance  the  race  was  neck  and  neck ;  my  grandfather  had  tho 
greater  stride,  but  the  Scotchman  picked  up  his  feet  the  quickest. 
As  they  nearcd  the  wharf,  Sandy  began  to  fall  behind.  But  a 
single  boat  was  at  the  stairs.  Each  man  put  forth  his  utmost 
Strength  to  reach  it  first,  but  my  grandfather  was  in  advance. 
Springing  into  the  boat,  he  yelled  to  the  amazed  boatman, 

"  '  Shove  off,  yc  divil !    Shove  off!' 

"  '  Hold  on  !  hold  on  !'  shouted  Sandy,  as  he  rushed  down  tho 
pier.    'Five  pounds  if  you  take  ine  to  the  ship  first.' 

"  '  Shove  off!  shove  off!  or  I'll  make  a  widder  of  your  wife  be- 
fore you  are  three  ticks  older!'  roared  my  grandfather,  seizing  un 
oar  and  shoving  just  so  far  into  the  stream  that  Sandy,  as  ho 
reached  the  end  of  the  pier  and  jumped,  missed  the  boat  and 
plunged  into  the  water.  You  may  be  sure  there  was  rro  lime  lost 
in  pulling  on  board,  and  getting  the  ship  to  sea. 

"  My  grandfather  was  in  luck  after  that,  for  somehow  the  cargo 
never  fell  short  from  that  time ;  which  so  pleased  the  owners,  that 
they  continued  him  in  his  berth  until  he  was  nrade  captain,  whilo 
Sandy  was  provided  with  a  situation  in  another  vessel.  Sandy 
never  held  any  hardness  toward  my  grandfather  on  account  of  the 
trick  he  played  him  ;  and  y»ars  after  it  was  a  joke  betweeu  them, 
nor  was  cither  weary  of  telling  the  story  of  The  Loko  Night. 
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[Written  for  Ballnu'n  Pictorial.] 
MUSIC— I JV  FOUR  PARTS. 

BY    RICHARD  WRIGHT. 
THZ  VIOLIN. 

The  marble  hall  is  lighted  up,  and  bright 

The  flame  of  well-fed  pendant  chandelier, 
The  frescoed  ceiling  festooned  walls,  and  white 

Chalk -figured  floor,  betokening  pleasure  near. 
In  twes  and  fours,  without  a  worldly  care, 

The  place  la  filling — manhood's  jubilee ; 
Eyes  like  to  diamonds,  cheeks  where  roses  are, 

And  slippered  feet,  stepping  so  gracefully; 
The  signal  —  lo!  01c  Bull  s  own  Vioux, 
The  master's  matchless  spirit  put  thertin; 

Soft,  lively,  rising  powerful  a?  the  ocean, 

Guiding  throughout  the  "  poetry  of  motion," 
While  bappy  beings  joyously  endure 
Hours  of  exciting  revel  on  the  floor. 

THE  rtUTE. 

Ilist!    Beauty's  window-lattice  opens— there 

Amid  the  stillness,  off  the  summer  night, 
And  half  concealed  by  her  luxuriant  hair, 

Peers  forth  the  young  and  glowing  maiden  bright; 
Is  it  the  balmy,  stirring  air  she  loves? 

Or  watching  fleecy  clouds  sail  in  the  sky? 
No!  the  fixed  eje — the  ear  attentive  proves 

A  dearer  object  to  herself  is  nigh. 
The  Flute's  melodious,  dulcet  notes  begin, 
And  hearts  respond  with  sympathy  within; 

Wrapt  and  entranced  is  every  human  feeling, 

Sound  reigns  with  fairy  force,  while  o'er  thorn  stealing, 
And  koit  by  music's  all-controliing  sway, 
Affections  twine,  nor  fear  e'eu  Time's  decay. 

THE  BUGLE. 

The  glorious  morning  sun  unclouded  shines, 

And  genial  spring  Is  budding  nature's  trees, 
While  ranged  in  firm,  compact  and  martini  lines, 

Their  rock-fixed  ensign  floating  in  the  breeze, 
A  valiant  body  stands — their  country's  all! 

Its  last  appeal  to  arms !  for  liberty ! 
The  Buglb  sounds!  the  loud,  shrill,  charging  call, 

For  rights,  for  safety,  home  and  infancy! 
The  bugle  sounds!  down  as  an  avalanche 
They  sweep— are  checked — again — again  advance 

As  one  soul  onward,  still  their  "  country  "  crying — 

Till  midst  the  trampled,  maimed,  and  dead  and  dying, 
Winds  the  proud  notes  of  cheering  victory! 
And  hill  and  vale,  temples  and  homes  are  free! 

THE  ORGAN. 

Enter  the  sacred  Sabbath's  edifice — 

'Tis  good  to  seek  devotion's  hallowed  hour, 
And  to  account  it  privilege  and  bliss, 

11  For  all  received,"  to  thank  Almighty  Power; 
llark  to  the  noble  Organ's  swelling  sounds! 

Grand,  deep  and  solemn,  thrilling,  mounting  high  ; 
From  wall  to  wall,  from  heart  to  heart,  rebounds 

The  Christian's  music — music  of  the  sky, 
Giving  a  strength  and  richness  to  the  song 
Of  prayer  and  praise,  that  Heaven  our  lives  prolong; 

In  its  sweet,  pure  and  holy  notes  ascending, 

Our  outward  ears  with  inmost  bosoms  blending; 
And  in  death's  arms,  unconscious  though  we  bo, 
The  organ  peals  our  requiem-lullaby. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ST.  CRISPIN'S  VICTIM. 

BY  THE  OLD  'UN. 

"  no  trifliug  sum  of  misery 

New  added  to  the  foot  of  my  accounts. " 

Mr.  Magnus  Doltiiin  was  a  bachelor,  "pretty  well  along  " 
in  years,  but  well  cared  for  by  Bogle  and  his  Schneider  ;  the  for- 
mer supplied  his  ambrosial  curls,  the  latter  his  figure.  Ho  might 
have  been  fifty;  but  that  "soft  confession  "  never  passed  his  lips  ; 
the  date  was  betrayed  by  an  early  nurse  who  resided  in  Salutation 
Street,  and  took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  ruining  the  reputation 
for  juvenility  of  sundry  young  men  about  town.  Mr.  Dolphin 
was  on  the  lookout  for  an  heiress.  Mrs.  Constantia  Mcrville,  a 
dashing  widow,  genuinely  thirty-five,  with  a  fair  person  and  a  for- 
tune, was  on  the  lookout  for  a  husband.  Mutual  friends  intro- 
duced these  parties  by  subdued  gas  light.  Dolphin  stood  the 
burners  very  well,  and  Mrs.  Merville's  bright  eyes  and  diamonds 
reflected  every  ray.  Dolphin  drove  her  out  a  few  times,  selecting 
intense  sunshine  or  very  cloudy  weather  for  his  excursions.  Mrs. 
Mcrville  was  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  Dolphin  danced  like  Pa- 
panti.  The  polka  and  redowa  advanced  him  very  far  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  rich  and  handsome  widow.  Dolphin  had  a  very 
small  foot.  Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  its  natural  dimensions  ! 
I'm  I  must  not  anticipate. 

A  certain  day  was  marked  in  Dolphin's  calendar  as  "  big  with 
fate."  On  that  day,  exactly  at  meridian,  when  he  kept  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  widow,  he  determined  to  "  propose."  There 
arc  two  events  in  a  man's  life  which  make  hitn  nervous — his  first 
duel  and  his  first  proposal.  Dolphin  determined  to  render  himself 
as  irresistible  as  Caisar.  His  complexion  was  good,  and  he  looked 
well  in  the  Fox  colors — blue  and  bull' — the  test  of  an  aristocratic 
appearance.  A  new  wig — gossamer,  glossy,  Hyperion  curls,  a 
well  fitting  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons, .a  baft'  vest,  white  panta- 
loons, only  one  jewel,  a  perfect  Koh  i-noor  in  his  bosom — gloves, 
ashes  of  roses,  a  handkerchief  with  just  a  suspicion  of  perfume — 
the  breath  of  the  sweet  south — so  far  his  appointments  soared 
above  criticism.  But  he  looked  at  tlie  Arab  arch  of  his  instep 
and  remembered  that  he  must  have  a  pair  of  new  boots.  This 
was  the  day  before  the  assault  on  his  Malakolf. 


So  he  went  to  Messrs.  Kalf,  Welt  &  Snaik's  to  make  a  selection 
from  their  latest  importation.  Mr.  Battle  Snaik,  the  youngest  of 
the  firm — a  deuced  handsome  young  fellow,  who  always  fitted 
Mrs.  Mcrville  with  her  French  boots — waited  upon  Dolphin.  A 
marvellous  pair  was  selected — the  chaf  d'eeuire  of  Parisian  art. 
Dolphin  got  into  them  by  means  of  powdered  soap-stone  and  boot- 
hooks,  and  thought  them  rather  tight.  Welt,  who  was  passing  at 
the  moment,  with  a  pen  behind  his  car,  corroborated  his  opinion, 
but  his  junior  partner  gave  him  a  glance  of  such  diabolical  malig- 
nancy, that  Welt  retreated  to  his  desk  and  wilted  into  his  ledger 
in  the  most  abject  humiliation.  Snaik  then  assured  his  victim 
that  the  boots  would  stretch  like  gloves,  that  they  were  just  the 
thing,  and  Dolpiiin  concluded  the  bargain,  transferred  his  feet  to 
his  old  gaiters,  and  ordered  the  purchase  sent  to  hi;  lodgings. 
That  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  a  victim  of  tho  Inqui-sition, 
and  that  an  agreeable  familiar  was  anointing  his  soles  with  Flor- 
ence oil,  and  doing  them-  brown  before  an  anthracite  coal-fire. 
But  he  awoke  like  a  young  ea^le,  and  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
pluming  himself  for  conquest.  As  he  walked  down  to  keep  his 
appointment,  cheered  and  flattered  by  the  passing  remaik  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  subsisted  by  the  sale  of  the  daily  papers 
and  Ballou's  Pictorial,  "My  ejes,  what  a  swell !"  he  encountered 
Snaik,  who  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  with  a  pleasant  Carker-like 
smile,  "  Success  to  you."  Dolphin  beameil  on  him,  and  passed 
on.  The  footman  who  admitted  him  |o  the  drawing-room  wore  a 
conscious  smile.  "  I  shall  retain  that  fellow  !"  thought  Dolphin, 
as  he  sank  gracefully  into  the  embracing  arms  of  i\  fauleuil. 

The  widow  was  long  in  making  her  appearance.  Dolphin 
counted  the  seconds  on  the  French  mantel-clock.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  door-bell  rang.  But  still  no  visitors 
made  their  appearance.  It  was  a  good  omen.  The  dear  creature 
had  elcnied  herself  to  every  one  but  him. 

But  as  time  wore  on,  Dolphin  began  to  be  uneasy.  Cold  drops 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow.  If  his  hair  had  been  his  own 
by  nature  and  not  by  purchase,  it  would  have  stood  eiect  upon 
his  head  like  "  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  He  caught 
sight  of  his  face  in  the  Versailles  mirror  opposite.  It  was  per- 
fectly ghastly.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  agitation — this  agony  ! 
The  boots  hud  begun  to  draw!  He  raised  first  one  leg — then  the 
other — like  a  donkey  cruelly  compelled  by  an  insane  coster-monger 
to  dance  the  polka  on  a  hot  boiler-plate.  It  now  became  torture 
for  him  to  place  his  feet  on  the  floor.  In  his  dire  distress  he  threw 
his  legs  over  the  arms  of  the  chair.  The  relief  was  so  great  that 
it  raised  him  from  Hades  to  Elysium. 

At  this  moment  the  widow  stole  into  the  room,  blushing,  beau- 
tiful, enchantingly  attired,  but  stopped  suddenly,  as  she  noticed 
tho  vulgar  attitutle  of  her  visitor.  Dolphin  sprang  to  his  feet,  but 
the  agony  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  floor,  wrung  a  low,  in- 
articulate cry  from  his  lips.  Yet  he  hobbled  forward,  and  began 
to  compliment  the  lady. 

She  begged  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  en- 
tercel  into  conversation  with  him.  But  Dolphin's  remarks  were 
wild  and  incoherent,  and  every  few  minutes  a  leg  would  fly  up 
into  the  air  as  if  he  were  a  puppet  and  his  strings  in  the  hands  of 
an  incarnate  fiend.  The  widow  at  last  became  seriously  alarmed. 
She  was  a  sympathetic  soul,  and  was  moved  by  his  distress,  al- 
though her  suspicions  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  delirium  tre- 
mens were  justifiable.  But  however  guilty  Dolphin  appeared  in 
her  eyes,  he  was  still  a  fellow-creature. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Mr.  Dolphin." 

"  No,  ma'am  ;"  and  up  flew  his  right  leg  beyond  the  power  of 
his  control,  while  a  dismal  howl  corroborated  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  fair 
one — half-vexed,  half-alarmed. 

"  My  head,  ma'am  !"  replied  the  hypocrite,  to  divert  attention 
from  the  other  extremity  of  his  person.  "  I  really  believe  it  is 
going  to  pieces." 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  the  widow ;  and  reaching  a  bottle  of  cologne, 
and  obeying  only  her  kinel  instincts,  she  procceeleel  to  bathe  his 
head  with  the  refreshing  fluid.  Dolphin  faintly  struggled — weak- 
ened by  agony  he  could  do  no  more — and  what  with  his  faint 
struggles,  and  the  widow's  chatnpooing,  his  wig  came  off,  leaving 
him  as  bald  as  Caisar. 

With  a  sudelen  revulsion  of  feeling,  Mrs.  Marville  recoiled  from 
him  in  horror. 

"  Wretch,  vile,  deluding  wretch !"  she  cried.  "  0,  what  a  prov- 
idential revelation  !  And  to  think  that  I  wouldn't  listen  to  good 
Mr.  Snaik  when  he  warned  me." 

Dolphin  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Do  was  now  perfectly  insane, 
lie  tore  his  boots  from  his  feet,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  bare- 
headed, tearing  madly  through  the  streets,  and  regained  his  lodg- 
ings. Ho  was  confined  to  his  bcel  five  weeks  with  a  high  fever. 
When  he  recovered  he  called  for  a  newspaper.  The  first  para- 
graph on  which  his  eye  rested  was  as  follows : 

"  Maukiacje  in  High  Life. — On  Saturday  last,  A.  SI.,  at  St. 

Paul's  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ,  Battle  Snaik,  Esq.,  of  tho 

firm  of  Kalf,  Welt  &  Snaik,  to  Mrs.  Constantia  MerviU'J.  We 
wish  the  newly-wedded  pair  all  happiness,  for  they  did  not  forget 
the  printer.  A  generous  slice  of  wedding  cake  and  a  pair  of 
French  boots,  worn  only  once,  accompanied  the  marriage  notice." 

Dolphin's  first  idea  was  to  murder  Snaik,  but  we  believe  he  has 
relinquished  that  Christian  project,  and  lives  on,  a  forlorn  bache- 
lor, the  victim  of  St.  Crispin. 


Autijms. — A  moral  character  is  attached  to  autumnal  scenes — 
the  leaves  falling  like  our  years,  the  flowers  fading  like  our  hours, 
the  clouds  fleeting  like  our  illusions,  the  light  diminishing  like 
our  intelligence,  trie  sun  growing  colder  like  our  affections,  tho 
rivers  becoming  frozen  like  our  lives — all  bear  secret  relations  to 
our  destinies. — Chateaubriand. 


THE  liEGINNINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

We  clip  tho  following  exceedingly  interesting  facts  from  the 
last  number  of  Chamber's  Miscellany  :  It  will  be,  recollected  that 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  savings  was,  that  "  Whatever  might  bo 
said  about  luck,  it  is  skill  that  leads  to  fortune  !"  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  of  this  as  a  general  principle.  Few  self-indulgent  and 
apathetic  men  do  well  in  any  time  of  life.  The  skilful,  the  active, 
and  the  steadily  persevering,  usually  carry  off  the  ptizes  which 
turn  up  in  the  wheel  of  fortune.  At  the  same  time  something  is 
due  to  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  the  Power  which  wisely  con- 
trols human  destiny.  Practically,  however,  the  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is — that  the  young  arc  bound  to  exercise  all  proper  means 
to  secure  improvement  in  their  condition.  That  with  a  fair  share 
of  ambition,  prudence,  and  meritorious  skill,  it  may  bo  possible  to 
attain  a  station  of  eminence— that  is,  "fortune,"  though,  perhaps, 
not  without  corresponding  responsibilities  and  cares — we  present 
tl)c  following  compendious  list  of  distinguished  men  who  rose 
from  humble  and  obscure  circumstances  :  jEscrp,  Publius,  Syrus, 
Terence,  and  Epictetus — all  distinguished  men  in  ancient  times — 
were  serfs  at  their  outset  in  life.  Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
was  at  first  a  common  porter.  Clean thes,  another  philosopher, 
was  a  pugilist,  and  also  supported  himself  at  first  by  drawing  wa- 
ter, and  carrying  burdens.  The  lrtc  Professor  Ileyne,  of  Gottin- 
gen,  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  for  many  years  had  to 
struggle  with  the  most  depressing  poverty.  The  efforts  of  this 
excellent  man  of  genius  appear  to  have  been  greater  and  more 
protracted  than  those  of  any  other  on  record  ;  but  be  was  finally 
rewarded  with  the  highest  honors.  Bandoccin,  one  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
worked  for  many  years  at  the  same  business.  Gclli,  a  celebrated 
Italian  writer,  began  life  as  a  tailor,  and,  although  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  literature,  never  forgot  his  original  profession,  which  lie 
took  pleasure  in  mentioning  in  his  lectures.  The  elder  Opie, 
whose  talent  for  painting  was  well  appreciated,  was  originally  a 
working  carpenter  in  Cornwall,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wol- 
cott — otherwise  Peter  Pindar — working  as  a  sawyer  at  the  bottom 
of  a  saw-pit.  Abbott,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  by  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  son  of  a  cloth-worker  at  Guild- 
ford. Akenside,  the  author  of  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  D'Alembert,  the 
French  mathematician,  was  left  at  tho  steps  of  a  church  by  his 
parents,  and  brought  up  by  a  woman  as  a  foundling,  yet  arrived 
at  great  celebrity,  and  never  forgot  or  abandoned  his  nurse.  Am- 
mcnius  Saccophorus,  founder  of  the  Mystic  Philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, was  born  in  poverty,  and  originally  earned  his  subsistence 
by  carrying  sacks  of  wheat — whence  the  latter  part  of  his  name. 
Amyot,  a  French  author  of  some  celebrity  for  his  version  of  Plu- 
tarch, lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  at  first  so  poor  as 
to  be  unable  to  afford  oil  or  candles  to  assist  his  studies,  which  ho 
had  to  carry  on  by  fire  light  ;  and  all  the  sustenance  his  parents 
could  afford  him  was  a  loaf  of  bread  weekly. 


INTERESTING  FROM  S\RIA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  writing  from  Bei- 
rut, says  that  the  massive  gate  of  Nineveh  and  oiher  monuments, 
obtained  by  Mr.  Place,  the  French  consul,  all  safely  reached  Bas- 
sora,  the  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  from  whence  they  were  shipped 
to  Havre.  The  day  on  which  they  were  put  on  board  the  rafts  at 
Mosul  was  made  a  holiday  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  city 
turned  out  to  behold  the  sight  and  render  any  necessary  assistance. 
Between  Bagdad  and  Bassora  the  men  who  accompanied  the  rafts 
were  robbed  by  the  Arabs,  and  when  they  reached  Bassora  they 
had  not  a  shirt  to  their  backs.  A  letter  from  Mosul  states  that 
the  excavations  at  Korsabad  and  Nimroud  had  been  discontinued, 
and  will  not  be  resumed.  The  writer  says  that  Dr.  Duff,  of  Cal- 
cutta, had  spent  a  few  days  at  Beirut.  The  commerce  of  Beirut 
has  been  large  beyond  precedent  the  past  season.  Steamers  and 
large  vessels  have  always  been  in  port  for  Constantinople,  to  be 
freighted  with  wheat  and  barley  for  the  scat  of  war.  Prices  of 
provisions  were  high  at  Beirut.  Nevertheless,  fruits  were  abun- 
dant anil  low.  Some  of  our  readers  doubtless  would  love  to  pass 
their  summers  in  a  country  where  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  the  most 
delicious  grapes  can  bo  bought  for  two  cents,  and  as  many  figs 
from  the  trees  for  three  cents.  Within  a  few  years  the  potato  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  they  grow  to  a  good  size 
there,  and  are  fair  and  sound. — Boston  Journal. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tub  Planter's  Victim  :  or,  Incidents  of  American  Slavery.  Illustrated.  Phil- 
adelphia :  tt'm.  White  Smith.    1S55.    12mo.    pp.  365. 

Another  tale  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  success  of  Mrs  Stowe's  hook.  This 
story  appeals  to  those  who  care  less  for  art  than  exritciuont  —  who  require 
glaring  colors,  strong  contrasts  and  plenty  of  horrors.  We  cau  promise  a 
well-spiced  dish  of  the  latter  to  readers  of  strong  appetites,  For  sale  by  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co. 

Tun  Match  Girl:  or,  Life  Semes  as  they  are.    Philadelphia:  Wm.  White 
Smith.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  418. 

This  work,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia)  is  of  the  "ex- 
citing "  kind,  and  if  thoroughly  nielo-dramatic  in  its  character.  It  is  written 
with  great  ability,  but  contains  some  passages  and  incidents  which  ought  to 
have  been  omitted  in  a  work  intended  for  general  circulation.  For  sale  by 
Fetridge  &  Co.,  and  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Bag-Pickf.r:  or,  Bound  ami  Free.    New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  1855. 
12mo.    pp.  431. 

This  story,  romantic  and  full  of  startling  incident  as  it  is,  the  author  de- 
clares to  be  a  "  record  of  facts."  It,  is  written  with  great  spirit  and  vigor, 
and  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  it  is  an 
anti  slavery  novel.  Though  it  is  given  to  the  public  anonymously,  wc  aro 
much  mistaken  if  it  do  not  prove  to  proceed  from  a  practised  pen.  I'or  sale 
by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

We  are  indebted  to  lion.  Charles  Sumner  for  some  interesting  public  docu- 
ments. 

Tub  DrsrRTKD  Wife.   By  Mrs  Emma  P.  E.  N.  Southwortii.    Philadelphia  :  T. 
B.  Peterson.    1S55    i2mo.    pp.  586. 

The  pen  of  Mrs.  Southwortii  is  about  as  prolific  as  that  of  Pumas,  and  yet 
her  last  productions  are  a.s  vigorous  as  her  first.  The  story  before  us  is  one  of 
intense  interest,  and  in  it  the  author  Illustrates  some  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  unhnppiness  in  the  married  state.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  smith,  and  tho 
characters  are  depicted  with  great  energy  of  touch.  For  sale  by  Sanborn, 
Carter  &  Badn. 

Nbw  Mcsic — Messrs.  Cook  &  Brother,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  have  re- 
cently published  the  "Rachel  Polka,''  by  (ieo.  K.  Cromwell,  with  a  colored 
portrait  of  the  actress  as  FlierJre,  and  the  "  (Joldcu-Drop  Shottische,"  by 
Julius  Metz. 

STRAY  L SAVES  from  tut.  Book  or  Nature.  By  M.  Schf.lf.  nr.  Verb,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  New  York:  U.  P  Putnam  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.201. 
The  graceful  mingling  of  romance  and  science  in  this  artistic  study  of  some 
of  what  vi,.  call  the  ordin.u-x  phenomena  of  nature,  rendi  rs  this  work  pecu- 
liarly fisrinating  and  acceptable.  It  is  one  that  will  amply  repay  frequent 
perusal.    >'or  sale  by  Burnhani  Brothers.  50  and  GO  Coruhill. 

A  Visit  to  Ihdia,  Ohtjta  and  Japax.  in  1853.  By  Batard  Tatlor.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  ft  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.530. 
Since  Stephens,  no  writer  of  travels  has  taken  such  a  firm  grasp  of  the  pop- 
ular mind  as  Bayard  Taylor.  His  present  work  treats  of  tho  birthplace  of 
mankind— tho  region  of  romance— a  realm  not  often  traversed  by  tourists, 
and  of  which  quite  too  little  is  known  The  interesting  localities  visited  by 
the  author  are  described  with  his  wonted  vividness  and  fidelity,  and  supply 
material  for  a  vast  amount  of  matter.    Kor  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

Considering  the  youth  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
country,  our  achievements  in  the  fine  arts  have  hecn  already  suf- 
ficiently great  to  warrant  a  feeling  of  pride  in  recording  them.  In 
the  departments  of  painting  and  sculpture  we  have  done  nohly. 
In  the  former  branch,  not  to  mention  all  the  illustrious  names 
which  swell  the  record,  even  in  the  last  century  we  furnished  a 
president  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  while  of  late  years 
we  have  sent  to  Europe  sculptors  who  have  attracted  attention  and 
awakened  admiration,  even  in  Italy,  the  home  of  plastic  art.  On 
this  page  we  present,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Barry,  likenesses  of 
four  of  the  representative  men  of  American  art — Washington 
Allston,  Hiram  Powers,  Horatio  Greenough  and  Thomas  Cole. 
We  propose  to  accompany  these  portraits  with  brief  biographical 
notices.  Washington  Ai.lston  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1779,  but  was  sent  to  Newport,  K.  L,  at  an  early  age,  as  the  cli- 
mate of  the  South  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  remained  at 
school  there  until  17'J6,  at  which  time  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, whence  he  graduated  with  credit,  after  the  usual  course  of 
study.  At  an  early  age,  he  evinced  a  taste  and  an  aptitude  for 
art,  and  while  in  college  commenced  painting,  with  a  fair  promise 
of  after  excellence.  In  speaking  of  his  boyhood,  he  says  :  "  My 
chief  pleasure  now  was  in  drawing  from  prints  of  all  kinds  of 
figures,  landscapes  and  animals.  But  I  soon  began  to  make  pic- 
tures of  my  own,  at  what  age,  however,  I  cannot  say.  The  ear- 
liest compositions  that  I  remember  were  the  storming  of  Count 
Roderick's  castle,  from  a  poor  (though  to  me  delightful)  romance 
of  that  day,  and  the  siege  of  Toulon  ;  the  first  in  India  ink,  the 
other  in  water  colors.  To  these  succeeded  many  others,  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Though  I  never  had  any  regular  in- 
struction in  the  art  (a  circumstance  both  idle  and  absurd  to  boast 
of),  I  had  much  incidental  instruction  ;  which  I  have  always, 
through  life,  been  glad  to  receive  from  those  in  advance  of  my- 
self. My  leisure  hours  at  college  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pen- 
cil— to  the  composition  equally  of  figures  and  landscapes.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  preferred  one  to  the  other ;  my  only  guide 
in  the  choice  was  the  inclination  of  the  moment.  There  was  an 
old  landscape  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cambridge,  that  gave  to 
me  my  first  hints  in  color  in  that  hranch  ;  it  was  of  a  rich  and 
deep  tone,  though  not  by  the  hands  of  a  master.  In  the  coloring 
of  the  figures,  the  pictures  of  Pine,  in  the  Columbian  Museum, 
were  my  first  masters.  Pine  had  certainly,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
considerable  merit  in  color.  But  I  had  a  higher  master  in  the 
head  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  from  Vandyke,  in  the  college  li- 
brary, which  I  obtained  permission  to  copy  one  winter  vacation." 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 


In  1800,  on  returning  to  South  Carolina  from  college,  he  painted 
a  head  of  St.  Peter  and  one  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  1801,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  embarked  with  his  friend  Malbone  for  Eng- 
land. The  succeeding  year  lie  exhibited  three  pictures  at  Somer- 
set House,  one  painted  at  college.  After  three  years'  residence 
and  study  in  England,  Mr.  Allston  went  to  Paris  and  revelled  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Louvre,  then  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
noblest  galleries  in  Europe.  In  Italy,  where  he  passed  four 
years,  principally  at  Rome,  Mr.  Allston  studied  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  modelling  in  clay.  In  Rome  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Coleridge,  by  whom  he  was  very  strongly  impressed.  In 
1809  he  returned  to  America,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  a  distinguished  colorist.  In  fact  the  artists  of  Italy  called  him 
the  American  Titian.  After  remaining  in  this  country  three 
years,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  painted  his  first  great  picture, 
the  "  Dead  man  restored  to  life  by  the  touch  of  Eli  jah's  bones," 
the  subject  being  taken  from  2  Kings,  chapter  xiii,  verses  20,  21. 
It  is  a  grand  and  awful  picture,  exhibiting  much  of  the  power 
and  effect  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  1817,  his  picture  of  "  Uriel  in 
the  Sun  "  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  is  now 
in  the  Stafford  collection.  His  success  in  England  was  very 
great,  and  he  could  have  amassed  a  large  fortune  there  bad  he 
been  a  rapid  workman.  But  his  views  of  art  were  so  lofty,  he  so 
reverenced  his  calling,  bis  imagination  was  so  exalted,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  satisfied  himself.  He  was  con- 
stantly altering  and  re-drawing  his  compositions,  and  be  finally 
died,  leaving  his  great  work,  the  labor  of  years,  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast,"  now  in  the  Atbcnieum  Gallery,  unfinished.  In  the  same 
place  are  several  other  of  his  pictures  in  various  .-tages,  forming 
an  invaluable  study  for  artists,  who  can  thereby  trace  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  great  master  of  color.  Mr.  Allston  was  a  very 
careful  and  elegant  draughtsman.  The  beauty  of  his  drawing  is 
illustrated  in  the  design  of  a  painting  ordered  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  subject  being  taken  from  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  There  is  a  grace,  purity,  delicacy  and  strength  in  the 
lines,  a  correctness  of  proportion  and  an  exquisite  beauty  of  com- 
position that  the  artist  himself  never  surpassed.  It  is  so  perfect 
and  so  suggestive,  that  the  imagination  readily  supplies  the  light, 
shade  and  color  that  are  wanting.  One  of  Allston 's  most  im- 
pressive pictures  is  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  engraved 
for  the  Art-Union.  Mr.  Allston  did  much  for  art  in  this  city,  nnd 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Artists'  Association. 
The  purity  of  his  private  life,  and  the  thoughtful  and  religious 
tone  of  his  mind,  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose  with 
equal  facility  and  elegance.  His  metrical  compositions  justly 
entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  poets  of  America.  A  romance  of 
his,  entitled  "  Monaldi,"  is  a  work  of  remarkable  merit,  blending 
very  happilv  the  characteristics  of  the  dramatic  and  metaphysical 
schools.    Air.  Allston's  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  art.  The 


HIRAM  POWERS. 


best  likeness  of  him  extant  is  a  marble  bust  by  Edward  A. 
Brackett.  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  was  born  July  29,  1805, 
in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  his  father  brought  up  a  large  family  on 
a  small  farm.  His  education  was  afforded  by  an  ordinary  district 
school,  but  his  Yankee  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  pick  up  a 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  handicraft.  At  quite  an  early  age 
he  found  himself  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  his  father  having 
died  in  Ohio,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition.  In  Cincinnati,  the  future  artist  lived  for  a  while, 
successively  as  an  attendant  in  a  reading-room,  clerk  in  a  store, 
and  assistant  in  a  clock-making  establishment.  In  Cincinnati  he 
obtained  some  instruction  in  modelling  from  a  Prussian  sculptor, 
and  made  several  busts  in  plaster,  which  were  commended  for 
their  fidelity  and  finish.  This  led  to  .his  connection  with  tho 
Western  Museum,  which  lasted  seven  years,  during  which  he  su- 
perintended the  fine  arts  department,  and  made  many  wax  busts 
and  figures  connected  with  the  exhibitions.  The  liberality  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  widely  known  for  his  generous  patron- 
age of  American  art,  enabled  Powers,  in  1837,  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained.  For  some  time  after  his  arri- 
val he  devoted  himself  to  making  busts,  but  at  last  he  produced 
his  first  ideal  work,  "  Eve."  Just  before  the  model  of  this  statue 
was  completed,  Mr.  Powers  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Thorwaldscn,  who  expressed  his  admiration  of  Powers's  busts, 
and  declared,  that  as  a  sculptor  of  heads,  he  surpassed  all  the 
successors  of  Michael  Angelo.  When  the  artist  modestly  apolo- 
gized for  the  imperfections  of  his  "  Eve,"  and  stated  that  it  was 
his  first  statue,  Thorwaldscn  replied,  "  any  man  might  bo  proud 
of  it  as  his  last."  The  "  Greek  Slave  "  followed  the  completion 
of  the  model  of  "  Eve."  The  "  Slave  "  excited  the  warmest  ad- 
miration in  Italy  and  England  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  exhibited  in  all  the  principal  cities.  The  original  is 
in  London,  and  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  which  was  the  high- 
est prize  of  the  Western  Art-Union,  last  year.  A  statue  of  Cal- 
houn, executed  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  is  now  safely  de- 
posited in  Charleston,  after  suffering  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Fire  Island.  In  the  maturity  of  his  fame  and  honors,  Mr.  Pow- 
ers has  retained  the  simplicity  of  manner  of  early  years.  Though 
residing  in  Europe,  he  is  a  true  American  at  heart.  Our  coun- 
trymen abroad  are  always  sure  of  a  warm  reception  in  Powers's 
studio  and  house  at  Florence.  He  is  very  fond  of  amusing  his 
visitors  ny  telling  them  Yankee  stories ;  and  not  Hackett  himself 
can  relate  them  with  more  comic  effect  or  more  truthfulness  of 
dialect  and  accent.  Horatio  Greknoi*c;ii  is  another  sculptor  who 
has  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.  He  was  born  in  this 
city  September  6,  1805.  He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  in  1821  entered  Harvard  University,  where 
he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted by  the  faculty  to  leave  the  institution  without  forfeiting  his 
diploma.  Early  in  boyhood  his  artistic  talent  developed  itself. 
While  at  school  he  was  famous  for  carving  various  objects  in 
wood  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  his  drawings  elicited 
the  commendation  of  good  judges.  At  this  time,  incited  by  the 
daily  view  of  a  marble  statue  in  his  father's  garden,  he  began  to 
carve  busts  in  chalk,  and  exhibited  so  much  merit  that  he  receiv- 
ed every  encouragement  and  aid  in  his  artistic  efforts.  One  gen- 
tleman procured  him  the  cntrfc  of  the  Boston  Athenrcum,  anoth- 
er, Mr.  Solomon  Willard,  taught  him  to  model  in  clay,  and  Mr. 
Alpheus  Cary  instructed  him  in  marble  Cutting1.  His  father,  de- 
lighted at  his  promising  talent,  consented  to  allow  him  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  judiciously  exacting  a  promise,  however, 
that  the  future  artist  should  first  pursue  the  course  of  studies 
that  he  had  marked  out  for  him.    We  have  seen  that  Greenough 


HORATIO  GREENOUGH. 


faithfully  fulfilled  this  pledge.  At  Cambridge  he  formed  the  val- 
uable acquaintance  of  Allston  and  Coggswell,  now  librarian  of 
the  Astor  Library,  whom  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Coggswell  contributed  more  than  any  to  fix  my  purpose, 
and  supplied  rae  with  casts,  etc.,  to  nurse  my  fondness  for  statu- 
ary. Allston,  in  the  sequel  was  to  me  a  father,  in  what  concerned 
my  progress  of  every  kind."  We  hare  seen  that  he  sailed  for 
Italy  in  1825,  but  a  severe  illness  which  attacked  him  after  a 
year's  residence  at  Rome,  compelled  him  to  return  to  Boston. 
After  a  year  passed  in  this  country,  during  which  he  executed 
busts  of  several  distinguished  men,  he  returned  to  Italy.  But  at 
this  time  the  taste  for  sculpture  had  hardly  been  awakened  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  young  artist  waited  in  vain  for  those  or- 
ders from  his  native  land  which  he  was  prepared  to  exerute  with 
zeal.  The  first  of  his  countrymen  to  relieve  him  from  the  anxi- 
ety occasioned  by  this  dearth  of  patronage  was  J.  Fennimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  who  ordered  Greenongh's  group  of  "  Chant- 
ing Cherubs,"  in  marble,  and,  when  finished,  sent  it  to  the  United 
States,  for  exhibition,  in  the  hope,  crowned  with  fruition,  that  it 
would  permanently  establish  the  fame  of  the  young  sculptor. 
Mr.  Cooper  followed  np  this  act,  by  using  his  influence  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  order  a  statue  of  Washington. 
Grecnough's  "  Washington  " — the  result  of  this  order,  is  a  strik- 
ing figure,  grand,  expressive  and  characteristic.  He  exhibited  bis 
boldness  in  divesting  it  of  drapery,  and  this  circumstance  has 
caused  it  to  be  severely  criticised.  We  have  elsewhere  expressed 
our  opinion  in  favor  of  representing  historical  characters  in  tho 
costume  of  their  day,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our 
views.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  very  garb  worn  by  a  hero. 
In  the  absence  of  written  record,  tradition  will  preserve  it  to  the 
latest  time,  and  however  ungraceful  the  costume  of  an  historical 
personage  may  be,  we  think  that  art  has  no  right  to  neglect  this 
popular  sentiment.  We  think  Rauch,  the  great  German  sculptor, 
was  right  in  representing  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  habitual 
military  costume,  and  that  Greenough  erred  in  presenting  Wash- 
ington naked  to  the  American  people.  In  1837  our  artist  was 
married  at  Florence  to  Miss  Louisa  Gore  of  Boston.  The  union 
was  a  happy  one,  and  the  artist's  residence  in  the  Baciocchi  pal- 
ace at  Florence  was  for  years  the  scene  of  tranquil  domestic  en- 
joyment and  of  refined  hospitality  rewarded  by  social  intercourse 
of  the  highest  character.  Though  Mr.  Greenough  was  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  himself  as  the  author  of  but  few  works,  yet  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  number  of  busts,  he  produced  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  statues  or  groups,  some  of  them  of  heroic  and  colossal 
proportions.    The  two  large  works  executed  for  the  capitol  wer 
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the  "  Washington  "  and  a  group  typifying  the  struggle  between 
civilization  and  barbarism,  as  shown  in  a  scene  on  our  western 
frontier.  For  these  he  received  S41 ,000 — less  than  the  money  he 
had  expended  on  them.  His  last  ideal  work  was  a  "  Venus  con- 
tending for  the  golden  apple."  This  is  of  the  heroic  sine.  A 
statuette  of  the  Venus  Victrix  is  in  the  Boston  Athenreum. 
Though  Greenough  was  wedded  to  art,  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
social  and  political  movements  of  the  day,  and  gave  much  of  his 
leisure  to  society.  Besides  being  a  classical  scholar,  be  was  a 
master  of  French  and  Italian,  and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
German.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  while  a  college  stndcnt 
he  won  the  prize  offered  for'  a  design  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, and  that  the  obelisk  on  the  battle-ground  is  but  slightly 
modified  from  his  plan.  This  excellent  man  and  great  sculptor 
died  in  1852.  Thomas  Colk,  the  landscape  painter,  was  born 
in  1802,  and  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  drawing  and  for  fine 
natural  scenery.  Naturally  diffident,  he  loved  to  escape  from  the 
society  even  of  children  of  his  own  age,  and  indulge  in  solitary 
and  rapturous  contemplations  of  the  beautiful  hanks  of  the  Ohio. 
About  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Stein,  a  portrait  painter,  who  visited 
Steubenville,  lent  tho  enthusiastic  boy  an  English  illustrated  work 
on  painting.  "  This  book,"  he  says,  "  was  my  companion  day 
and  night— nothing  could  separate  us — my  usual  avocations  were 
neglected — painting  was  all  in  all  to  me."  "  The  names  of  Sm- 
art and  Sully  came  to  my  cars  like  the  titles  of  great  conquerors ; 
and  the  great  masters  were  esteemed  above  all  earthly  things." 
After  acquiring  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  colors,  he  practised 
portrait  painting  a  thort  time,  but  soon  gave  it  up  for  landscapes. 
He  made  rapid  progress  as  a  landscapist,  and  his  success  in  New 
York  enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  visit  Europe.  In  Italy  he 
studied  and  worked  with  the  greatest  ardor.  In  Florence,  he 
says :  "  1  painted  more  pictures  in  three  months  than  I  have  ever 
done  in  twice  the  time,  before  or  since."  In  1832  he  returned  to 
America.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  a  series  of  allegorical 
pictures,  called  the  "  Course  of  Empire,"  and  another  called  tho 
"  Voyage  of  Life."  Both  are  well  known  to  our  citizens,  as  the 
former  was  embraced  in  the  Athemeum  collection  of  last  year, 
and  the  latter  was  recently  on  exhibition  at  Frederick  Parker's, 
Comhill.  Both  of  these  pictures  display  a  grand  and  fertile  im- 
agination. Cole's  purely  landscape  compositions  and  views 
were  inimitable.  His  pencil  gave  a  poetical  glory  to  the  simplest 
scene.  In  1841  he  again  visited  Italy,  returning  in  the  succeed- 
ing year.  He  now  commenced  his  series  entitled  the  "  Pilgrim 
of  the  Cross  and  the  World,"  but  diud  before  its  completion,  in 
1848.  He  was  an  excellent  man — pure  minded,  modest,  pious 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  by  that  yet  wider  circle  who  knew 
him  only  as  an  artist  who  was  truly  a  bright  ornament  to  his 
profession. 
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AN  AMERICAN  OPERA. 
We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  a  word  what  is  really  a  great 
event  in  the  musical  annals  of  our  country,  viz.,  the  production 
of  a  brilliantly  successful  opera  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  the 
work  of  two  American  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Bristow  and  Wain- 
wright,  the  former  the  composer,  and  the  latter  the  author  of  the 
libretto.  American  operas  have  been  produced  before  this,  but 
none  heretofore  with  complete  success.  We  may,  therefore,  re- 
gard this  work  as  opening  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  United  States.  The  story  of  the  opera  is  taken  from 
Washington  Irving's  exquisite  legend  of  the  Kaatskills,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  which  had  already  furnished  the  material  for  a  tolerably 
clever  drama,  and  given  Darky,  whom  wc  should  call  the  Ameri- 
can Hogarth,  if  lie  were  not  Hogarth's  superior  in  artistic  talent, 
the  subjects  of  a  series  of  delicious  outline  drawings  singularly 
felicitous  in  expression  and  rich  in  comic  humor.  The  New  York 
Albion  says  of  Mr.  Bristow,  that  "  his  debut  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  reveals  a  composer  of  whom  Europe  might  be  proud." 
Of  the  overture,  the  same  critic  says  :  "  The  composer  has  intro- 
duced two  lively  melodks  which  the  author  of  'Martha'  would 
not  disown."  A  song  of  Rip  Van  Winkle — a  "  mug  full  of  beer  " 
— pleases  the  Knickerbockers  amazingly.  Two  melodies  in  the 
second  act  are  highly  spoken  of,  and  a  military  march  is  highly 
applauded.  Scenes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  are  happily  in- 
troduced, to  atford  the  dramatic  aid  of  military  costumes  and  evo- 
lutions, and  the  awakening  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  opera 
closes  with  a  happy  denouement  and  a  brilliant  finale.  The  char- 
acters are  supported  by  the  Harrison  and  Pyne  troupe.  And 
now  for  Mr,  Barry,  of  this  city.  Dear  sir,  we  would  not  for  the 
world  appear  importunate,  but  you  really  must  engage  that  troupe, 
and  bring  out  that  opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We  assure  you, 
on  our  word  of  honor,  that  it  will  prove  a  success,  and  put  money 
in  your  treasury.   "  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,"  etc.,  etc. 

Pkecocitt. — Little  Miss  Mary,  a  child  of  seven,  when  invited 
by  a  schoolmate  to  go  to  a  boy's  theatre  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
replied  :  "  No,  I  can't  do  it  without  a  contest  with  mother,  and  I 
am  terribly  averse  to  scenes."  The  same  young  lady  reproved  a 
young  gentleman  of  ihe  same  tender  age  for  calling  her  his  "  little 
wife." 

 4    mmm  »  

TnB  Camkls  are  coming. — The  U.  S.  storeship  Supply,  in 
the  Bay  of  Tunis,  received  two  nice  camels  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 
Camels  will  soon  bo  as  common  in  the  United  States  as  working- 
oxen. 

Fastidious  — A  little  girl  told  her  teacher  that  her  grand- 
mother had  died  and  left  her  mother  a  "limbacy."  She  had  been 
taught  to  say  limb,  not  leg. 

Lecturing. — Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  sure  to  "draw"  well 
wherever  he  lectures.    Saxe  ditto. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  has  delighted  her  friends  by  the 
improvement  she  has  manifested  since  her  return  from  Italy. 

....  Rachel  has  sung  the  "  Marseillaise  "  at  New  York,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  French  republicans  of  that  "  ilk." 

....  A  whole  congregation  in  this  vicinity  were  startled  from 
their  Sabbath  propriety  by  the  buzzing  of  a  dragon-fly. 

....  Teresa  Parodi,  the  great  singer,  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Strakosch,  and  concertizing  with  success. 

. .  A  new  submarine  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany is  making  in  London.    Better  luck  this  time. 

. .  It  is  lather  aggravating  to  hear  that  potatoes  are  selling 
in  Vermont  for  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

....  The  cholera  has  committed  such  ravages  in  jjlorence, 
Italy,  that  the  population  has  diminished  from  100,000  to  60,000. 

.  . .  The  North  American  Phalanx  in  Monmouth  County,  Pa., 
have  proved  a  failure,  and  the  farm  and  fixtures  have  been  sold. 

....  Madame  Lagrange  once  came  near  being  poisoned  by  a 
bouquet  scented  with  deadly  drugs,  like  Adriennc  Lecouvreur's. 

....  The  cigar-makers  of  Connecticut  lately  held  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices.    Nothing  political  in  it. 

....  Louis  Napoleon  treated  ex-President  Fillmore  with  great 
attention,  and  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience. 

....  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  four  millions  of  dollars  by  rob- 
bing Spaniards  on  the  high  seas,  in  one  voyage. 

....  A  squash  weighing  seventy  pounds  was  raised  this  year  in 
Minnesota  by  Captain  William  Foster. 

....  The  members  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  have  con- 
tributed $165  25  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  the  Norfolk  sufferers. 

....  President  Roberts  of  Liberia  writes  to  this  country  dis- 
couraging sending  out  more  emigrants  just  now. 

....  The  Pacific  lately  made  the  passage  from  Europe  to  New 
York  in  nine  days,  twenty  one  and  a  quarter  hours. 

....  Wm.  Lyon  McKenzie,  the  Canadian  patriot,  was  lately 
pelted  and  hooted  at  Brampton,  Canada,  during  a  speech. 

....  The  son  of  Santa  Anna  lately  came  near  being  lynched 
by  a  mob  who  arrested  him  in  Mexico. 

....  One  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Hundred  Guards  was  said  to 
have  shot  at  him,  lately.    A  secret  cuirass  saved  him. 

....  S.  Parkinan  Tuckerman  i«  now  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
in  this  city.    He  is  M.  (musical)  D.,  and  a  good  musician. 


ROYAL  MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 

Wo  believe  that  all  children,  not  excepting  the  children  of  re- 
publicans, look  with  something  of  reverence  on  kings,  queens, 
princes  and  princesses,  and  all  that  sort  of  people.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  The  kingly  office  derives  lustre  from  the 
scriptural  narratives — it  shines  on  the  stage  in  pageant  spectacles, 
— royalty  is  invested  with  a  subtle  influence  in  those  fairy  legends 
which  possess  such  a  fascination  for  the  young.  Prince  Camaral- 
zaman  and  the  Princess  Badroulbadour  are  angels  of  beauty  and 
pinks  of  propriety.  It  is  true  that  that  audacious  matron, 
"Mother  Goose,"  in  one  of  her  time-honored  melodies,  insinuates 
that  kings  and  queens  are  only  mere  mortals  after  all. 

"  The  king  was  in  the  parlor 
Counting  out  his  money  ; 
The  queen  was  in  the  kitchen 
Eating  bread  and  honey." 

But  these  radical  assertions  pass  for  nothing  at  the  time ;  they  are 
recalled  in  after  years,  when  we  read  of  the  misdeeds  and  the  lit- 
tlenesses of  monarchs  and  nobles,  and  find  Alvauley's  "fat 
friend,"  "  Gentleman  George,"  was  a  roue,  and  that 
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Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress." 

No  better !  It  was  an  insult  to  the  honest  needlewoman  to  men- 
tion her  in  the  same  breath  with  the  vile  Scmiramis  of  the  north. 

Our  first  prince — quite  a  bathetic  plunge  from  the  spangled 
sprig  of  royalty  in  Cinderella,  is  generally  a  German  potentate  on 
his  travels,  who  drinks  his  beer  and  smokes  his  meerschaum  like 
a  postilion ;  and  when  we  go  abroad,  from  the  rickety  Bour- 
bons of  the  south  to  the  Teutonic  sovereigns  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  scarcely  find  one  who  is  "  every  inch  a  king,"  ac- 
cording to  the  old  poetical  standard  of  royalty.  The  late  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  was  about  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  sovereign,  physi- 
cally, as  there  was  going — a  little  bit  Cossacky  for  western  tastes 
— but  still  well  enough  for  an  emperor.  Generally  speaking,  those 
sovereigns  arc  sad  dogs — knaves  where  they  are  not  fools.  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  about  as 
complete  a  specimen  of  the  royal  brute  as  you  meet  in  modern 
history — for  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  exhibits  some 
unsurpassable  specimens.  Frederick  of  Prussia  used  to  get  drunk, 
kick  his  counsellors,  beat  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  abuse  his 
son  like  a  pickpocket.  Yet  he  called  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
czarina  barbarians.  Jeffrey  says  :  "  Philosophers  have  long  con- 
sidered it  as  probable,  that  the  private  manners  of  absolute  sove- 
reigns are  vulgar,  their  pleasures  low  and  their  dispositions  selfish  ; 
that  the  two  extremes  of  life,  in  short,  approach  pretty  closely  to 
each  other;  and  that  the  masters  of  mankind,  when  stripped  of 
the  artificial  pomp  and  magnificence  which  invest  them  in  public, 
resemble  nothing  so  nearly  as  the  meanest  of  the  multitude." 

In  modern  times,  public  opinion  and  the  general  improvement 
of  morals  have  influenced  even  courts,  and  many  sovereigns  are 
quite  respectable  people.  Old  Louis  Philippe  was  one  of  this  sort. 
A  Boston  mechanic  might  without  loss  of  self-respect  have  intro- 
duced his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  target-king  and  his  family. 
Wo  believe  that  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  are  very  wor- 
thy people  ;  though  of  course  they  have  the  little  weaknesses  and 
foibles  which  are  common  to  humanity.  Their  children  are  just 
like  other  people,  blessings  in  the  main,  torments  at  times.  And, 
in  dismissing  the  topic  we  have  touched  upon,  let  us  relate  a  little 
anecdote  of  the  royal  family  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration  to 
our  remarks. 

The  Princess  Royal,  who  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
by  the  way,  thinks  seriously  of  committing  matrimony  with  a 
cousin-german,  a  homely  likeness  of  her  mother,  who  is  no  beau- 
ty, had  a  tutor  named  Birch.  When  about  ten  years  old,  her 
mother  came  into  her  school-room  one  morning,  just  as  the  pre- 
ceptor was  entering  the  opposite  door,  and  overheard  her  offspring 
say  to  the  teacher  with  flippant  familiarity :  "  How  are  you, 
Birch  V  The  queen,  very  much  shocked,  lectured  her  roundly 
for  her  impertinence,  and  threatened  if  it  wa3  ever  repeated,  that 
she  should  bo  sent  directly  to  bed.  The  very  next  time,  however, 
that  the  opportunity  was  offered,  the  little  aristocrat  saluted  the 
tutor  with,  "  How  are  you,  Birch  ?  Good-night — I'm  going  to 
bed."  George  Wilkins  Kendall  of  the  Picayune  is  responsible  for 
this  harmless  little  bit  of  scandal. 


Personal. — George  P.  Burnham,  Esq.,  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  extensive  periodical  and  book  establishment  of  Federhen  & 
Co.,  Court  Street.  This  long  established  and  popular  house 
will  receive  a  fresh  business  impetus  from  Mr.  Burnham,  who  is  a 
most  courteous,  prompt  and  active  man.  We  heartily  wish  them 
continued  success.  Messrs.  Federhen  &  Co.  are  agents  for  all 
our  publications. 


Advertisements. — After  the  present  volume  we  shall  remove 
all  advertisements  from  the  Pictorial,  and  devote  its  entire  space 
to  original  and  entertaining  reading  and  illustrations.  The  con- 
tinued success  of  our  favorite  journal  enables  us  to  make  this  lib- 
eral improvement  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers. 

.  4   mmm>  »  

What  one  Dollar  will  do. — It  will  furnish  you  with  "Bal- 
lou's  Dollar  Monthly "  for  one  entire  year,  containing  in  each 
issue  one  hundred  pages  of  delightful  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  wit,  humor  and  news.  Enclose  us  the  money,  and 
receive  the  Dollar  Monthly  by  return  of  mail. 

The  coming  Volume. — We  have  already  in  preparation  by 
our  best  artists,  some  superb  engravings,  largo  and  effective,  for 
our  next  volume  of  the  Pictorial. 

Literary. — Professor  Agassiz  has  1000  subscribers  for  his  new 
work,  which  costs  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  set. 


AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

If  it  were  asked  now,  as  the  London  Quarterly  asked,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  "who  reads  an  American  book'!"  the  truthful 
answer  would  be,  "  all  reading  England,  and  half  of  the  reading 
continent."  At  the  late  brilliant  Publishers'  Festival  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  speech,  embodied  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  statistical  information,  embracing  many 
facts  which  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  "  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation."  The  sheets  from 
our  book  presses,  in  a  single  year,  would  reach  nearly  twice 
round  the  globe,  and,  ine'luding  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
would  make  a  belt  of  paper,  two  feet  wide,  printed  on  both  sides, 
and  reaching  from  New  York  to  the  moon.  Harper  Brothers  is- 
sue more  than  a  million  volumes  annually,  and  the  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  this  country  exceeds  two  thousand,  a 
number  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  newspapers  published  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  the  twelve  years  ending  with  1842, 
the  records  of  American  publications  show  an  aggregate  of  1115 
different  works.  Of  these,  C32  were  original  and  492  reprints 
from  foreign  works.  In  1853  there  were  733  new  works  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States ;  of  which  278  were  reprints  of  Eng- 
lish works,  35  were  translations  of  foreign  authors,  and  420  (a 
large  preponderance)  were  original  American  works — thus  show- 
ing an  increase  of  about  800  per  cent,  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
As  the  average  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Statos  in 
the  same  time  scarcely  reached  80  per  cent.,  it  appears  that  litera- 
ture and  the  book  trade  advanced  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion. If  we  compare  the  numbers  printed  of  each  edition,  the 
growth  is  still  greater  ;  for  twenty  years  ago,  who  imagined  edi- 
tions of  300,000,  or  75,000,  or  30,000,  or  even  of  10,000  1 

England  receives  lessons  in  the  grammar  of  her  own  language 
from  Lindley  Murray,  and  in  its  orthography  from  Noah  Web- 
ster, both  American  authors.  The  text-books  used  in  our  120 
colleges  and  100,000  schools  are  mostly  American. 

With  the  data  before  UJ,  we  cannot  even  approximate  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
annually  in  tho  United  States,  but  it  must  be  reckoned  in  mil- 
lions. Many  thousands  of  persons,  male  and  female,  are  sup- 
ported handsomely  by  the  profits  of  their  literary  labors  exclu- 
sively. The  firm  of  Little  &  Brown  have  paid  for  copyrights, 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  of  which  $100,000  was  paid  to  a  single 
family,  which  still  retains  the  copyrights.  Mr.  Bryant  said,  in 
his  remarks  at  the  festival :  "  The  booksellers  have  been  called 
the  natural  enemies  of  authors.  But  I  deny  the  maxim.  Au- 
thors and  booksellers  are  each  other's  best  allies.  It  is  said  that  the 
bookseller  grows  rich  upon  the  labors  of  the  author.  What  else  has  he 
to  grow  rich  upon  ?  What  else  should  tempt  him  into  the  trade  ?  How 
else  would  he  be  able  to  deal  liberally  with  the  author  ?  When  I  hear 
of  a  rich  bookseller,  I  know  that  there  have  been  successful  authors." 

The  above  are  fragmentary  items,  but  they  suffice  to  show 
that  when  Sir  Archibald  Alison  asserted  that  literary  ability  of  a 
high  character  was  rare  in  this  country,  and  met  with  little  encour- 
agement, he  showed  himself  more  of  a  Dogberry  than  a  Daniel. 


Lake  Ontario. — We  regret  to  say  that  this  large  establish- 
ment of  water  had  a  fall  a  few  weeks  since — it  only  fell  a  few 
inches,  and  is  up  and  stirring  again.  Niagara  River  is  famous 
for  its  falls,  but  it  seems  to  get  over  them  "just  as  easy." 


Reward  of  Valor. — A  returned  soldier  of  the  Crimea,  Ser- 
geant Thomas  Everett,  who  received  five  wounds  and  lost  an  eye 
before  Sebastopol,  has  been  presented  by  the  queen  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  hemmed  by  herself.    Hem!  glory! 


The  White  Mountains. — These  majesti":  giants  of  New 
Hampshire  have  put  on  their  winter  caps  and  jackets  of  snow. 
We  hope  they  wont  indulge  in  the  winter  amusement  of  sliding. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blalkie,  Mr.  James  Donigan  to  Miss  Jane  Mcin- 
tosh, both  of  Caputh,  Scotland ;  Mr.  William  Holland  to  Miss  Catherine  Ho- 
gan;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Leach  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Watkins;  by 
Kev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Danforth  to  Miss  Abby  E.  Wilson ;  by  Rev.  Mr 
Coolidge,  Mr.  Calvin  C.  Bailey  to  Miss  Emma  Cooper,  of  Plymouth ;  by  Rev. 
Bishop  Eastburn,  Rev.  Gordon  M.  Bradley,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Quincy, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  B.  Richardson  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Samp- 
son, of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  Susan  H.  Williams. — At  East  Boston,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Samuel  Martyn  to  Miss  E  iza  Poor. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Leonard,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hutchinson  to  Miss  IsadoreB.  Bliss. — At  Somerville, 
Mr.  J  P.  Wallace,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Tapley. — At  Brook- 
line,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Heath. — At 
North  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Salem,  Mr.  Charles  V.  Whitten,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Newhall. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin C.  Reed,  of  Springfield,  to  Miss  Cordelia  P.  llodgdon. — At  Newbury- 
port,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phnmick,  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Shaw,  of  Weymouth,  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha 0.  Keen,  of  Kittery,  Me.- At  Ashland,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Harris  to  Miss  Fannie  C.  Jennison.— At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Senderling, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lawton  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Blanchard. — At  Philadelphia,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ziegler,  Mr  Edwin  Walford  to  Miss  Amanda  M.  "Carman. — At  Portland, 
Me.,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Rich  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Stone,  formerly  of  Charlestown. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mrs.  H.  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Enoch  Bryant.  40. — At  Itoxbury.  Mrs. 
Lucy,  widow  of  the  late  Gen.  E.  Haskett  Derby,  84:  Mrs.  Anne,  wife  of  Mr. 
James  E  Donahue,  20  —At  West  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Dickson,  70. — At  Quiney,  Widow  Rebecca  Chandler,  87. — At  Melrose,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Willium  Smith,  35.—  At  Salem.  Mrs.  Joanna  C.  wife  of 
Mr.  Thorp  fisher,  40,  Mis.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Simon.  24. — At 
Concord,  Mrs.  Maria  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Holbrook,  27. — At  Gloucester 
Mrs.  Mary  Babson,  79;  Mr.  George  Evans,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II..  31. — At 
Newburvport.  Mrs.  Iiorothy  F  Coflln.  81;  Mr.  Samuel  Petlingell,  84. — At 
Marblehead,  Mrs.  Catherine  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Brown,  Jr.,  30. — At  Taun- 
ton, Mr.  James  II.  Luther.  28  — At  Millbury,  Gen.  Joseph  Karnsworth,  of 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  80.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Susan  A  ,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Pierce,  Jr  ,  28  — At  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Hannah  Atwood,  84  — At  Lowell,  Miss  Abble 
N.  Bacon,  lti. — At  Spencer.  Capt.  Aaron  Lyon,  76. — At  Greenfield,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Strickland.  01  -  At  Edgartown.  Mrs.  Susanna  N..  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Pease,  49;  Mrs.  Polly,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Way,  67.- At  pittsfleld.  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Manning,  39  —At  Bristol.  It.  I  ,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Bcv.  M.  A.  DeW. 
Howe,  Hector  of  St.  Luke  s  Church,  Philadelphia —At  York,  Me.,  Cupt.  Eli- 
pbulet  Grover.  77. — At  New  Uumpton,  N.  II  ,  Hon.  Henry  Y.  Simpson,  late 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ci  mnioo  Pleas.  53  —  At  Middletown,  Conn . 
Hou.  ilamuel  D.  Ilubburd.  late  Postmaster  General,  55. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Gov.  Slade,  of  Vermont,  lately  pissed  through  Buffalo,  accom- 
panied by  between  thirty  and  forty  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  bound 

to  the  western  country  as  teachers.  Dr.  Dana,  now  in  his  85th 

rear,  preached  at  the  Federal  Street  Church,  Newburyport,  one 
Sunday  morning,  lately,  sixty  years  from  the  date  of  his  settle- 
ment over  that  society.  In  the  afternoon,  his  son  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  ofliciatcd  in  the  same  pulpic.  Mr.  Thos. 

Ryan  discovered  and  shot  a  loon  on  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge, 
which  weighed  9  pounds,  and  measured  4  feet  8  inches  from 

tip  to  tip  of  its  wings.  A  Third  German  Reformed  Dutch 

Church,  in  New  York,  has  recently  received  as  its  pastor,  Itev. 
Mr.  Schwcdes,  a  young  man  of  talent,  energy  and  zeal,  who  pro- 
mises to  put  forward  effectively  the  new  enterprise  for  the  spiritual 

benefit  of  the  German  population  of  that  city.  A  miser  named 

Andrew  (Jrundcrson  died  in  Chicago,  lately,  for  want  of  proper 
food  and  comforts.    After  his  death,  it  was  discovered  that  he 

possessed  a  property  of  14000.  Mr.  C.  J.  Silliman,  a  graduate 

of  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  and  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  been  licensed  as  a  probationer  for 
the  ministry,  by  the  Tuscaloosa  Presbytery,  and  has  offered  him- 
self to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  their  work 
among  the  Choctaw  Indians ;  the  offer  has  been  accepted,  and  be 

is  soon  to  be  ordained.  A  soldier,  found  dead  in  England, 

lately,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  tight  stock  and  liquor  com- 
bined.  There  are  now  in  Georgia  between  fifty  and  sixty  cot- 
ton factories,  conducted  in  the  most  skilful  and  successful  manner, 
with  all  the  appliances  in  the  way  of  machinery  that  can  be  found 

in  the  same  kind  of  establishments  in  New  England.  If  an 

observer,  provided  with  slips  of  bibulous  paper,  which  has  been 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  iodine  of  potassium  and  starch,  ascend  a 
hill  near  the  sea,  while  the  wind  is  landward,  he  will  find  that  the 
papers  suddenly  change  their  tint,  becoming  blue.  This  indicates 
a  new  chemical  agent  in  the  atmosphere,  called  ozone  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Professor  Shanbien,  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  discovery 

of  gun-cotton.  The  Chinese  rebels  arc  far  from  being  subdued. 

The  imperial  throne  of  Flower-land  is  destined  to  fall.  Pro- 
fessor Emmons,  the  State  geologist  of  New  York,  has  traced  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adirondac,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
a  bed  of  rich  iron  ore.  ile  says  there  might  be  procured  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface,  seven  million  tons  of  ore,  which  would 
make  three  million  tons  of  superior  iron.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 197  prisoners  in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  Essex 
county,  viz.,  75  at  Ipswich,  57  at  Lawrence,  8  at  Newburyport, 

and  27  at  Salem.  Another  effort  is  being  made  to  rapprj 

Brooklyn  with  pare  water  from  the  streams  and  ponds  of  Long 
Island.  An  organization  has  been  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Nassau  Water  Company,  composed  of  some  of  the  solid  men  of 
the  city,  who  are  energetically  moving  in  the  matter.  Bull- 
fighting is  fast  becoming  unpopular  in  Spain  ;  but  we  see  John 

Bull  fighting  in  the  Crimea.  Since  the  application  of  steam 

on  the  Western  waters,  there  have  been  30,672  lives  lost  by  steam- 
boat disasters,  381  boats  and  cargoes  lost,  and  seventy  boats  seri- 
ously injured,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  enormous  sum 

of  567,000,000.  The  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  states  that 

its  editor  recently  saw  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
London,  a  submarine  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  telegraph  cables  hitherto  used.  It 
combines  increased  conducting  powers  with  a  diminution  of  weight, 
so  that  the  entire  cable  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph  may  be  carried 
in  one  ship.  The  Rochester  Democrat  states  that  an  Ameri- 
can Protestant  lady  of  that  city,  a  fiw  weeks  since,  entered  the 
pale  of  Judaism,  and  last  Sunday  she  was  married  according  to 

the  Jewish  ritual,  to  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  The  Albany 

Atlas  states  that  the  cattle  killed  by  a  recent  aec-ident  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  near  that  city,  were  some  of  them  sold  to  peddling 
butchers  in  that  city,  who  cut  the  carcasses  up,  and  peddled  the 
meat  out  to  citizens.  This  is  a  prevailing  practice — especially 
when  sheep  are  killed. 


Keeping  Fow  ls.— An  intelligent  farmer  lately  published  the 
following  result  of  his  experience  in  keeping  fowls :— He  kept 
thirty-six  hens  last  year,  that  yielded  him  three  hundred  and  fiftv 
dozen  eggs,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  chickens.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  $59  37,  the  family  having  had,  of 
course,  what  eggs  and  poultry  they  wanted  for  their  own  consump- 
tion besides.  The  whole  cost  of  the  grain  for  keeping  the  hens 
was  a  fraction  over  S4,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $55. 


Wise  Men  of  the  East— Once  in  a  while  the  British  in  India 
throw  a  few  offices  to  distinguished  natives,  by  way  of  atonement 
we  suppose  for  having  usurped  their  country,  plundered  its  wealth, 
and  decimated  its  population.  We  read  with  profound  admiration 
that  "  Dr.  Chuckerbutty  has  been  admitted  to  medical  rank." 
Happy  Chuckerbutty !  too  fortunate  Hindoos,  did  you  but  appre- 
ciate your  blessings ! 


BivcnOFT's  HiSTOn  v.— Three  volumes  of  "  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States  "  have  been  issued  at  Copenhagen,  in  the 
Danish  language.  The  translator  is  a  Mr.  Wulff,  who  is  said  to 
be  an  accomplished  English  scholar. 


Odd  Fellows. — The  Odd  Fellows  of  this  city  contributed 
libe  rally  to  the  relief  of  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  sufferers.  It 
would  have  been  "odd  "  if  they  hadn't. 


Dog  Snow. — It  is  said  that  a  great  dog  show  is  about  being 
got  up  to  exhibit  the  excellencies  of  "  Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweet- 
heart, little  dogs  and  all." 


tDcms'uje  (Patl)cruias. 


Professor  Forshev  has  made  arrangements  to  establish  a  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  Texas. 

Frances  Browne,  the  English  poetess,  is  very  poor,  and  writes 
for  a  scanty  pittance.    Poetry  and  pelf  are  not  akin. 

Amass  He  wine,  an  artist,  formerly  of  Boston,  died,  recently,  of 
cholera  at  Florence,  where  be  was  U.  S.  commercial  agent. 

The  poet  Longfellow  is  engaged,  it  is  Raid,  upn-i  a  translation 
of  Dante,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  press  some  time  next  year. 

Mile.  Rachel  has  taken  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  series  of  performances,  commencing  in  November 
next. 

The  Methodist  publishing  house  in  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  has  been 
in  operation  only  five  months;  but  it  has  in  that  time  printed 
49,589,000  pages. 

A  Mr.  McCoy,  and  three  or  four  others,  residing  at  Lasalle, 
111.,  are  concerned  in  driving  cattle  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
have  now  twenty  thousand  on  the  way  to  Lasalle. 

The  Memphis  Bulletin  says  that  real  estate  and  rents  in  that, 
city  have  never  been  so  high  as  at  present,  and  that  dwellings 
were  never  in  such  great  demand  as  now. 

The  present  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate  department  of 
Yale  College  is  as  follows  :  seniors  92  ;  juniors  109  ;  sophomores 
109;  freshmen  153;  total,  463. 

In  New  York  State,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  acres  arc  appor- 
tioned to  the  cultivation  of  broom  corn.  Broom  corn  never  was 
stouteT,  nor  a  better  crop  than  during  the  present  year. 

President  Pierce  has  not  purchased  a  residence  in  Maryland,  as 
reported.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  gratuitous  act,  considering  that 
the  people  have  given  him  a  residence,  at  Washington,  rent  free. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hertzog  [widow  of  the  lata  Peter  Hertzog),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
lady  who  recently  contributed  $30,000  towards  a  Theological  Hall 
at  New  Brunswick. 

The  war  has  already  imposed  upon  Turkey  exoenses  to  the 
amount  of  over  300,000,000  francs,  of  which  220,000,000  have  been 
met  from  its  own  resources,  and  80,000,000  would  be  provided  for 
by  the  new  loan  guaranteed  by  the  western  powers. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Saera,  that  Professor  Guyot,  of 
Cambridge,  intends  to  publish  an  e  xposition  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  upon  the  basis  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  embracing  the 
internal  fire  theory  as  part  of  it. 

The  post- office  department  announces  that  it  is  a  penal  offence 
to  deposit  in  any  post  office,  to  be  conveyed  in  mail,  any  envelope 
or  packet  containing  letters  addressed  to  different  persons,  except 
in  cases  where  the  letters  are  addressed  to  foreign  countries. 

A  fanner  should  never  allow  windows  to  be  filled  with  red 
cloaks,  tattered  coats,  and  old  hats,  and  he  will  not  most  assured- 
ly acquire  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  tarries  long  at  the  whiskey 
shop,  and  leaves  his  wife  and  children  to  freeze  or  starve  at  home. 

A  private  of  the  17th  Hussars,  English,  who  was  in  all  the  bat- 
tles in  the  Crimea,  and  who  took  a  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Re- 
dan,  has  arrived  at  Montreal,  he  having  pot  his  discharge,  with  a 
pension  of  about  2s.  per  day.  This  hero  was  wounded  in  each 
battle. 

It  has  recently  been  all  but  proved  that  the  earth  and  sun,  with 
their  splendid  retinue  of  comets,  satellites  and  planets  are  all  in 
motion  around  some  point  or  centre  of  attraction  inconceivably 
remote,  and  that  point  is  in  the  direction  of  Alyan,  one  of  the 
Pie  iades. 

At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  man  was  brought  up 
before  the  police  court,  and  fined  for  selling  brandy.  The  amount 
of  the  fine  was  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  The  justice  obligingly 
took  the  prisoner's  note  for  thirty-days,  and  let  him  off  at  that 
very  comfortably  and  pleasantly. 

It  was  proved  by  competent  testimemy  before  one  of  the  courts 
in  New  York,  recently,  in  examining  into  the  cause  of  a  fire  in 
Maiden  Lane,  that  colored  fireworks  take  fire  by  spontaneous 
combustion,  unless  properly  prepared,  at  certain  temperatures  of 
the  atmosphere. 

An  ingenious  mechanician  at  Turin  has  just  made  a  successful 
application  of  air  and  water  as  motive  power.  His  machine  is 
intended  for  the  sharp  inclined  plane  near  Turin.  Unlike  the  at- 
mospheric principle  aelopted  in  England,  the  motion  in  this  case 
is  obtained  by  pressure  instead  of  exhaustion,  and  for  this  purpose 
hydraulic  power  is  used. 

The  Rev.  John  Angell  James  having  completed  n  term  of  fifty 
years  as  minister  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  there  has 
been  a  public  jubilee  in  celebration  thereof.  A  magnificent  silver 
vase  was  presented  to  him  ;  and  a  chapel,  in  hone>r  of  the  e  vent, 
is  to  be  erected  near  Mr.  James's  own  residence,  at  a  cost  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  pounds. 

The  zodiacal  light,  about  which  so  much  is  now  said  in  scien- 
tific circles,  in  connection  with  the  important  theories  lately  an- 
nounced of  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  earth,  was  first  described 
and  named  by  Canini  in  1683.  It  appears  but  toward  the  end  of 
winter,  and  in  spring  after  sunset,  or  before  sun-rising  in  autumn 
and  beginning  of  winter. 

There  arc  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  not  less  than  5000  "  la- 
die;s  "  whose  dress  bills  will  average  annually  $2000  each,  or  ten 
millions  of  dollars  for  all.  There  are  5000  more  whose  dress  ex- 
penses will  average  $1000  each,  or  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
whole  number  ;  and  five  millions  of  dollars  more  would  not  cover 
the  dress  expenses  of  those  whose  bills  average  every  year  from 
$200  to  $500. 

Irving  Ellsworth,  son  of  Hon.  J.  Ellsworth,  of  Cbatauque 
county,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  killed  at  Pleasantville,  Iowa.  He 
was  standing  in  front  of  a  buzz  saw  that  had  just  been  fitted  up, 
watching  its  motions,  when  a  piece  of  oak  lath,  sharp  at  one  end, 
was  thrown  by  the  saw  with  such  force  that  the  sharp  end  struck 
him  under  the  left  eye,  and  passed  into  the  brain  about  two  inches. 
He  lived  thirty  minutes,  entirely  unconscious. 

According  to  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis,  the  Russian  flag 
counted  at  Sebastopol,  in  the  mouth  of  September,  185t,  seven- 
teen ships,  five  of  120  guns,  the  remainder  of  84  guns  ;  four  fri- 
gates of  60  guns;  four  corvettes  or  brigs;  twelve  steamships,  and 
eighty-two  ships  of  inferior  rank;  in  all  10S  ships,  carrying  2200 
guns.  This  colossal  armament  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

A  corps  of  skillful  engineers  have,  for  some  time,  been  engaged 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  experimenting  on  several  "  infernal  "  machines 
which  have  been  recently  conceived  by  the  mind  of  an  ingenious 
Yankee.  One  of  these  machines  is  a  cannon  proof  marine  bat- 
tery, which  claims  the  power  of  being  propelled  on  the  water  level 
or  under  it,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
hurling  itself  against  the  adversary  ship,  cutting,  tearing  and  ex- 
ploding as  it  goes  with  terrific  force. 


.foreign  Items. 


The  London  Shipping  Gazette  says  that  twelve  French  buyers 
of  brcadstnffs  embarked  in  a  late  steamer  for  the  United  States, 
and  that  large  orders  have  been  sent  from  England  for  supplies. 

The  satisfactory  Appearance  of  the  vineyards  in  the  provinces 
of  Asti  and  Alessandria  has  lately  led  to  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  wine,  and  the  grapes  themselves  are  sold  at  a 
low  price. 

A  letter  from  an  English  merchant  at  Elsinorc,  who  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  Russian  merchants  at  Helsingfors,  states  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  thj  Russians  in  the  late  bombardment  of 
Sveaborg  is  enormous. 

Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon,  one  of  the  youngest  preachers  of  London, 
is  said  to  be  gifted  with  the  most  extraordinary  eloquence,  nothing 
like  him  having  been  seen  since  the  days  of  White-field  ;  and  like 
that  celebrated  itinerant,  has  a  voice  of  most  powerful  and  bell- 
like character,  capable  of  reaching  the  ears  often  thousand  at  one 
time. 

Messrs.  de  Ruolz  and  Fontenay,  of  Paris,  have  invented  an  alloy 
which  may  be  employed  for  almost  all  purposes  to  which  silver  is 
usually  employed.  The  improved  alloy  is  composed  of  silver, 
copper  ami  purified  nickel,  in  the  following  proportions — silver, 
20  parts  ;  nickel,  25  to  31  parts;  and  the  rest  up  to  100  parts  in 
copper. 

The  committee  of  the  Association  of  Frcnc-h  Inventors  has  dc- 
cided  that  the  Minnie  rifle  shall  in  future  be  calle'd  the  Delvigne 
Minnie  rirle,  M.  Delvigne  having  declared,  that  while  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  priority  of  the  invention,  M.  Minnie  introduced  im- 
provements tantamount  to  original  inventions,  and  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  position  accorded  him. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris  is  the  enormous  vine  which  orna- 
ments the  court  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Marais,  St.  Germainc. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Racine;  and  supposing  that  he 
did  it  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  vine  must  be  now  about  156 
years  of  uge,  as  that  celebrated  writer  died  in  1669.  It  is  this 
year  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  covered  with  fruit. 


Sanbs  of  CDoltj. 


....  Glory  is  a  poison  good  to  be  taken  in  small  doses. — Balzac. 
True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by  showers  of  evil 
than  flowers  are  marred  by  timely  rains. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

....  Chance  is  the  greatest  romancer  in  the  world  :  to  be  pro- 
lific we  have  only  to  study. — Balzac. 

The  pleasure  of  love  is  in  loving.  We  arc  happier  in  the 
passion  we  feel  than  in  that  which  we  excite. — La  Rochefimetudi, 

....  The  social  state  has  chances  which  nature  docs  not  per- 
mit, for  it  is  nature  plus  society. — Balzac. 

....  The  knowledge  when  to  stop,  left  Sylla  nothing  to  fear, 
though  disarmed;  the  want  of  knowing  this,  txj>osed  C»sar  to 
the  dagger  of  Brutus. — FaatsV. 

....  All  the  while  thou  livest  ill,  thou  hast  the  trouble,  distrac- 
tion, inconveniences  of  life,  but  not  the  sweets  and  true  use  of  it. 
— Fuller. 

....  It  is  very  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than 
resentment,  the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  some- 
times forgot. — Chesterfield. 

....  Evils  in  the  journey  of  life  are  like  the  hills  which  alarm 
travellers  upon  the  road  ;  they  both  appear  great  at  a  distance,  but 
when  we  approach  them  we  find  that  they  arc  far  less  insurmount- 
able than  we  had  conceived. —  Culton. 

Modern  art,  reared  by  superstition  in  Italy,  taught  to 
dance  in  France,  plumped  up  to  un  wield  ID  ess  in  Flanders,  reduced 
to  "  chronicle  small  beer"  in  Holland,  became  a  rich  old  woman 
by  "suckling  fools"  in  England. — Futtli. 

....  The  follies,  vices,  and  consequent  miseries  of  multitudes, 
displayed  in  a  newspaper,  are  so  many  admonitions  and  warnings, 
so  many  beacons,  continually  burning,  to  turn  others  from  the 
rocks  on  which  they  have  been  shipwrecked. — Bishop  Jlornc. 

....  Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  laborious  attention 
to  little  objects  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a  moment's 
thought,  lower  a  man,  who  from  thence  is  thought  (and  not  un- 
justly) incapable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Netz  very  saga- 
ciously marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  a  little  mind,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  told  him  that  he  had  written  three  years  with  the  same 
pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good  one  still. — ChtJterjitJd. 


Joker's  Buoget. 

I  admire  your  beautiful  crops  this  year,  as  the  fox  said  to  the 
poultry,  in  the  hearing  of  the  farmer. 

Why  is  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  like  a  soldier  in  the  Crimea? 
Because^  often  advances  under  a  brisk  fire. 

A  farmer  on  Long  Island  has  just  raised  a  cabbage  of  such  ex- 
travagant dimensions,  that  he  hud  to  blast  it  with  powder  in  order 
to  get  it  fit  for  crout. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  get  justice  done  me?"  said  a  culprit  to  his 
counsel.  "  I  don't  think  you  will,"  replied  the  other,  "for  I  see 
two  men  on  the  jury  who  are  opposed  to  hanging." 

A  pretended  rhymester  once  remarked  toun  acquaintance,  "that 
his  verses  cost  him  very  little." — "  They  cost  you  quite  as  much 
as  they  are  worth,  then,"  said  the  other. 

Emerson,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Anglo-American,  says:  "Ameri- 
cans would  ride  in  steamers  made  of  lucifer  matches,  if  they  could 
thereby  save  an  hour  in  crossing  the  Atlantic." 

Suxe,  the  punster  poet,  gives  an  excellent  portrait  of  old  Ben. 
Franklin,  in  a  single  line : 

u  A  man  of  gcniim,  ruled  by  common  sense." 

A  deacon,  who  became  rich  in  a  grocery  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  State  house,  used  to  boast  how  much  he  had  done  for  the 
cause  of  temperance,  by  mixing  at  least  a  gallon  of  pure  water 
with  every  gallon  of  liquor  he  sold.  . 

The  most  original  spelling  we  have  seen  is-thc  following.  It 
beats  phonetics  :— SO  you  be — a  tub.  80  O,  pea — a  top.  Be  80 
— but.  See  80 — cat."  Pea  80 — pat.  Are  80— rut.  Sec  a  be — 
cab.    Be  you  double  tea — butt.    Be  a  double  ell — ball. 

Ellen—"  O,  don't  tease  me  to-day,  George ;  I'm  not  at  all  well." 
George,  twelve  years  old,  a  man  of  the  world — "  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  you  are  in  love.  Now,  you  take  the  advice  of  a  fellow  who  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  that  fort  of  thing,  and  don't  give  way  to  it." 

"  I  come  for  the  saw,  sir." — "  What  saucer '" — "  Why,  the  saw, 
sir,  that  you  borrowed." — "I  borrowed  no  saucer." — "  Sure  you 
did,  sir,  you  borrowed  a  saw,  sir." — "  I  naver  saw  your  saucer." 
— "  But  you  did,  there's  the  saw,  now,  sir." — "  0,  you  want  the 
saw.    Why  didn't  you  say  so  ?" 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im 
mense  circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bein<?or<r  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
tax  months^  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  oj 
the  atlverti$ery  s  business  for  years  to  come. 

3^7*  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line  ^iu  all 
oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Pro/rrietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  MasB. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEOWS. 

THE  VERY  DEBT  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.  I).  &  II.  W.  SMITH 

BESI'ECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeons,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Warerooms, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  souud  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  toues  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like The  action  is  promptand  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  greatexpression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  overall 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachu setts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  ;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  $45  to  ftloO. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
Churches  and  chapels,  $200 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf      sept  29 

MOORE  A  CROSBY, 
PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS, 

No.  1  Water,  and  130  Washington  Sts.,  BOSTON. 

Work,  from  either  TYPE,  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
executed  at  the  shortest  notice,  anil  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  in  a  style  unsurpassed.  Manufacturers  will  find  this 
the  best  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Fancy  Labels.  Copper 
Plate  Cards  engraved  and  printed  in  a  Fiiperb  manner. 

They  would  call  particular  attention  at  this  season  to 
the  new  styles  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPER  and  CARDS, 
imported  expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  to 
print  in  their  superior  styles,  or  sell  to  the  trade.  4t 

IF  you  want  employment,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Sears' 
CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Our  publications 
arc  considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Address  ROBERT 
SEARS,  Publisher,  181  William  St..  New  York.     4t  n3 

WANTED ! 

TUB  subscriber  wishes  to  employ  an  agent  in  each 
town  and  city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
fitable business.    Only  #5  capital  requited,  and  anything 
like  an  efficient  agent  cau  make  from  $3  to  8?1()  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  by  addressing 
oct27         4t        II.  E.  GRAVES,  Westboro1, Mass. 

[From  the  Home  Journal,  New  York.] 

"  "VTO  article  ever  acquired  so  rapid  celebrity  and  uni- 
jLi  versal  popul  irity  as  Lyon's  Katuairon.  To  those 
who  have  used  it,  (and  who  has  not?)  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous, as  it  not  ouly  beautifies  the  hair,  but  preserves  and 
restores  it  at  an  advanced  age  of  life.  Its  perfume  and 
agreeable  enlivening  effects  should  stamp  it  an  iudispen- 
sable  article  of  the  toilet  "  The  above  is  but  one  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  commendations — it  stands  unrivalled  as 
a  toilet  article  Be  sure  and  ask  for  LYON'S  Kathairon, 
as  its  unparalleled  popularity  has  caused  several  unprin- 
cipled persons  to  put  up  valueless  imitations,  which  they 
call  by  somewhat  similar  names.  Sold  everywhere,  in 
large  bottles,  for  onlv  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co..  Proprietors, 
nov  3  68  Liberty  St  .  New  Y'ork. 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &  Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble.  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allay  rather 
'Leaf,  Flower  and  Fruit)  than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
oj  the  Cocoa,  with  a    meut  attendant  upon  the  use  of 

pod  opened.  tea  °T  Sf*0'  an*  :ire  "f0™" 

'  mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son, I  lay  ward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  salo  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells,  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Bruudige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  fc  Dudley,  Cincinnati. 

oct  6   tf    WALTER  BAKER  &  Co.,  Dorchester, Mass. 

.5,000. 

815,000— FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

812,000— TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

87.600— SEVEN  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20      3t         Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

GUN  STORE, 

NO.  30  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
GUNS,  RIFLES  and  PISTOLS,  of  every  variety,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  Kifle  Powder,  Percussion  Caps.  Powder  Flasks, 
etc.,  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade, 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices  by  J.  UAPOOOD. 

nov  3  4t 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &.  CO., 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMEK  STS.,  BOSTON, 

TMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  salo  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
t  retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Signoflhc  Onlrlen  Eagle.  »8 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CTCAM  PIONFIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR  PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
•oe,  New  York,  In  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
uct  Permutation  Bane  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Blook,  135, 137  and  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


$1! 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

BY/ 

SAMUEL  FRENCH, 
No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  LIFE-TIME.  A  Story  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Shore  and  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Sea.  By 
Waldo  Howard.    Pi  ice.  50  cents. 

REDPATII :  or.  The  Western  Trail.  A  Story  of  Frontier 
Life  and  Adventure.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.  Price, 

25  cents. 

THK  IKON  CROSS  :  nr.  The  Countess  of  Errol.  By  Syl- 
vanus Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents 

THE  DUCAL  CORONET:  or,  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 
A  Romance  of  Italy.    By  Arthur  Morton,  A.  M.  Price, 

26  cents. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD :  or.  The  Shell  Gatherer.  By  the 
author  of  l-  Secrets  of  the  Cells  "    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.  By  A. 
W.  Sumner.    Price.  25  cents. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COBBLER.  By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  ORIENT:  or,  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.  By  Geo  P.  Burnham.  Price, 25  cents. 

THE  SEA-WITCH:  or.  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT  :  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TRUXILLO.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  oentS. 

BIANCA  :  or.  The  Star  of  the  Valley.  By  Augustine  J. 
H  Duganne.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.   By  Lieutenant  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN:  or,  The  Grandee's  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard     By  Charles  Rosenburg.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   By  Dr  J.  II.  Robinson.    Price,  25  cents. 

STEEL  AND  GOLD  :  or,  The  Heir  of  Glcnville  A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivage.  Price,  25  cents. 

PAOLINA:  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Tale  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clough.  Being  the 
#500  prize  tale.  The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 
eight  fine  engravings.    Price,  50  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS :  or,  Haled  the 
Lion  of  Turkettan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
By  Edgar  W.  Davies,  Jr.  Being  the  91000  prize  tale. 
This  book  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.   Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

ALICE,  THE  FISHER  GIRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Wreck.    By  Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.    By  Ned  Buntline.    Price,  25  cents. 

AURORA  :  or,  The  Sharpshooter's  Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Ben  :  Parley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buntline. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  J.  H.  Duganne.    Price,  25  cents. 

ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGNY:  or,  The  Smugglers  of  St. 
Malo    By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

PAUL  LAKOON:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.  By 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

NELL  NOELL,  THE  LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 
By  Geoige  P.  Burnham.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  GIPSEY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.  A  Story  of 
Love  and  Pride.    By  Lieut.  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

CLARA  HOPKINS:  or,  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.  By  Os- 
good Bradbury.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ORANG  E  GIRL  OF  VENICE :  or,  The  Downfall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  Ilannigan.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.  A  Sequel  to  Ada 
the  Betrayed.    Price,  25  cents. 

IVAN  THE  SERF:  or,  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 
A  Story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  Circassia.  By  Austin  C. 
Burdick.    Prise,  25  cents. 

HENRY  LA  NUIT:  or,  The  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 
Estella.  A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 
Golden  Marriage.    By  ShortfeUow.    Price,  26  cents. 
*#*  All  the  above  named  publications  may  be  obtained 

at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 

any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

EianT  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  Si.  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 

wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  to  the  Trade — S8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thou- 
and.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail, at  409  Broadway,  New  York; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA :  or,  Notes  op 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  Theau! 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

[C/3*  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  *f  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents,  illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respects^ 
bility,  can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
npon  the  receipt  of  Jffl.  Address  your  orders  to  tk  Proprie. 
tors  of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  _tf  

A BALM  for  every  Wound.    DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  * 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 
TEE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  E  V  E R  Y  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1865,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
Containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR ! 

Ballou's  Hollar  Moxthi.t  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  tho  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pagescontain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
AD  VENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
— Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  <w  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  Dollar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  talcs,  eketches,  biographies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  oue  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  paees,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions.— Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million. — Salem  [Mass  )  Gazette. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  U  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  afforded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amountof  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion .  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest.—  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. — Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  fiom  this  extensive  publishing  hou*e,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  contaiuiDg 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  ceuts  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CUBE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

TAR.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
1  /  York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Green, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 
its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Debility  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  baa  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
cau  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
ters," being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown  It  is  a  mild 
aud  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  s_\  mptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  by  this  medicine 

8BTH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co,,  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.    6t   oct  13 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A    DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BY  MR8.  CAROLINE  H    BUTLRR  LA1NO 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  reudy  aud  for  sale  by  all 
the  Bookseller*  in  the  United  States. 

OHAKLES  H.  DAVIS,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 
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SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

A  PAPER  FOB  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 

and  available  form,  a  weekly  litrrary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
aud  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou.  Esq.,  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  Qu/incy  {Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure;  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
■ — Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumimd  journal  contains. — Lady  subscribes  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  1  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub- 
scribers letter.  JJovtr,  N.  H. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ing and  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  (Mass)  Rock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  ro\al  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Rejwbli- 
can,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica  {N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  IIow  can  it  be  afforded  for 
$3  a  3  ear. — Mississippi  Republican. 

It  has  been  from  its  commencement,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  in  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country.— 
Montgomery  County  (N.  Y)  Whig. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthurs  Home  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Democrat,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  thanthe  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  Irusburg,  Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Daily  Times. 

*#*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year,  3?3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

O"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

{Sy*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and.  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  TBS  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  homo  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
BO  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possiblo  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tiik 
Mammoth  sizr,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial.1' 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  '*     "    7  00 

10        11  u     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  hist 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Klao  of  our  Union,  and  ono  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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SCENES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  three  striking  views  of 
scenery  in  Central  America,  a  region  peculiarly  interesting  at  this 
moment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  largest  view  repre- 
sents the  cathedral  of  "  La  Merced,"  and  the  volcano  of  "  El  Vi- 
ejo,"  at  Leon,  Nicaragua.  A  citv  of  this  name  (Leon)  formerly 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  western  lake  of  Momotomho,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Spanish  general,  Hernandez  dc  Cordova,  in  1 523, 
but  abandoned  in  1610.  The  present  city  of  Leon  is  located  in 
the  centre  of  the  immense  plain  of  Leon,  midway  between  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  water  from  the  city  is 
obtained  from  perennial  streams  of  pure  water  which  intersect  the 
ravines  that  surround  it.  The  place  covers  a  large  area,  and  is 
planned  in  Mexican  fashion  with  squares  or  plazas  at  intervals  The 
nouses  are  of  adobe,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  one  story  in 
height.  During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  which  resulted  in 
throwing  oft'  the  yoke  of  old  Spain,  Leon  was  tho  theatre  of  san- 
guinary battles  between  the  liberals  and  the  aristocrats,  and  we 
read  that  in  a  single  night  over  one  thousand  buildings  were  des- 
troyed by  an  incendiary  fire.  The  ruins  of  palaces  and  splendid 
dwellings,  as  indicated  in  the  foreground  of  our  engraving,  sur- 
round the  great  cathedral  of  La  Merced.  In  whatever  direction 
the  traveller  moves,  he  encounters  the  broken  fragments  of  costly 
structures,  the  proof  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  civil  war. 
The  church  of  La  Merced  has  Buffered  severely  from  cannon  shot. 
A  convent  was  once  attached  to  it,  and  also  to  tho  church  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  but  these  have  been  suppressed  and  the  buildings 
converted  into  barracks  or  hospitals.  The  church  edifices  are  the 
finest  of  any  in  the  Central  American  states.  The  great  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  occupied  thirty-seven  years  in  building,  and  was  fin- 
ished in  1 743,  at  a  reputed  cost  of  $5,000,000.  It  covers  an  en- 
tire square,  and  its  fronts  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  grand 
plaza  or  square.  It  is  built  of  cut  stone,  and  forms  one  entire 
mass  of  masonry,  like  a  fortress,  for  which  purpose  indeed  it  has 
been  employed.  In  1823,  thirty  guns  were  planted  on  its  roof, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  its  walls  that  is  not  indented 
with  shot.    Its  centre  presents  now  a  naked  appearance,  contrast- 


LAKE  MANAGNA  AND  VOLCANO  OF  M0M0T0MB0,  NICARAGUA. 


ISLAND  OF  TIGRE,  BAY  OF  FONSECA,  NICARAGUA. 


ing  strangely  with  what  is  rememhered  of  its  former  magnificence, 
when  the  splendor  of  its  decoration  was  proverbial.  The  por- 
traits of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  four  in  number,  are  preserved 
in  one  of  its  small  apartments.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this 
cathedral,  extending  to  the  waters  ot  the  Pacific,  amply  repays  the 


traveller  for  the  trouble  of  ascending.  Other  churches  of  note  in 
Leon  are  "  La  Hecolecion  "  and  "  El  Calvario,"  distinguished  like 
St.  Peters  and  "  La  Merced  "  for  their  magnitude  and  the  breadth 
of  their  architectural  design.  In  addition  to  the  churches  named, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  others  of  smaller  size,  and  less  remark- 


able for  beauty  of  design.    A  feature  of  these  churches  is  that 

each  possesses  a  chime  of  bells,  which  are  frequently  rung,  mak- 
ing a  pleasing  melody,  and  filling  the  air  for  miles  with  music. 
The  prominent  peak  in  the  range  of  hills  seen  in  the  background 
of  our  engraving,  is  "  El  Vicjo,"  a  volcanic  summit,  6000  feet  in 
height.  The  old  pirate  Dampier  speaks  of  it  in  his  voyages  as  an 
"  exceedingly  high  mountain,  smoking  all  day,  and  sending  out 
flames  at  night."  Captain  Belcher,  of  the  British  navy,  who 
made  its  ascent  in  1838,  describes  the  view  from  the  summit  as 
one  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  On  the  summit  are  copious 
springs  of  boiling  water.  Another  of  these  volcanoes,  that  of 
Momotombo,  together  with  a  section  of  Lake  Managua,  is  shown 
in  the  first  engraving.  The  second  represents  the  Island  of  Tigre, 
Bay  of  Fonseca,  Nicaragua.  The  bay  affords  the  finest  harborage 
on  the  Pacific,  surpassing  even  the  famous  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  in  capacity.  Its  entire  length  within  the  land  is  eighty 
miles  by  thirty-five  in  breadth.  This  island  is  destined,  at  some 
future  day,  to  be  the  Pacific  port  of  entry  of  a  grand  inter  oceanic 
canal.  The  principal  defence  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  is  the  Fort 
of  Lallnion,  Moniring  to  San  Salvador.  There  arc  several  isl- 
ands in  the  bay,  all  of  them  exhibiting  striking  features  of  natural 
beauty.  The  Indians  formerly  had  populous  settlements  on  these 
islands,  but  the  pirates,  who  swept  the  South  Sea  with  the  black 
flag,  making  them  an  habitual  rende  zvous,  inspired  the  peaceful 
native  inhabitants  with  such  terror  that  they  fled  to  the  mainland, 
abandoning  their  beautiful  retreats  forever.  Drake  had  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Island  of  Tigre,  during  his  famous  operations  in 
the  Pacific.  The  British  admiralty  thoroughly  understood  its 
naval  importance,  and  it  was  by  their  instructions  that,  in  1839, 
Captain  Belcher,  R.  N.,  made  a  thorough  and  scientific  survey  of 
it.  It  completely  commands  the  entire  coast  from  Panama  to 
San  Diego.  While  Mr.  Squier  was  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  Nicaragua,  it  was  temporarily  ceded  to  us  by  that  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  its  occupation  by  Great  Britain.  It  was  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  Xicaraguan  government.  The  most  recent 
event  of  importance,  in  these  interesting  regions,  is  the  settlement 
of  Colonel  Kinney  with  his  band  of  colonists,  his  favorable  recep- 
tion by  the  inhabitants,  and  his  inauguration  as  governor.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  commercial  importance  of  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  the  key  to  the  Pacific;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
races,  unaided  by  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  it  would  have  been  lost  to 
civilization  and  the  world.  It  is  destined  to  become  the  theatre 
of  important  social  and  political  movements,  being  as  it  is,  one  of 
the  finest  portions  of  the  American  continent. 
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INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS. 
Mr.  Kilburn,  the  artist,  in  the  picture  below,  has  grouped  to- 
gether for  us  the  portraits  of  some  of  thos^  leading  men  of  modern 
times  whose  genius  has  conferred  inestimable  blessings  on  human- 
ity. J'imes  Watt,  whose  thoughtful  face  appears  at  the  head  of 
the  engraving,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  by  his  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-engine.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and 
was  born  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  in  1736.  His  original  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  watchmaker.  In  1764,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  those  improvements  which  he  carried  out  in  practice  a  few  years 
after.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  associates.  Vari- 


ous inventions  of  the  highest  utility  originated  with  his  fertile 
mind.  He  died  August  25,  1819.  Scarcely  less  famous  was  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  of  Westboro',  Mass.,  and  was  born  December  8,  1765. 
He  early  gave  indication  of  great  mechanical  genius.  He  aban- 
doned farming,  prepared  himself  for  college,  defraying  his  own 
expenses  when  there,  and  then  went  to  the  South  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. The  cotton  gin  was  invented  in  Savannah,  and  completely 
revolutionized  the  system  of  preparing  cotton  for  the  market,  add- 
ing millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  South.  He  died  January  8,  1825. 
Fulton  declared  that  "Arkwright,  Watt  and  Whitney  were  the 
three  men  who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their  contempora- 


ries." Below  Whitney's  head  is  that  of  Daguerre,  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing  the  sun  itself 
into  the  service  of  mankind.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  we 
have  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  fortunately  a  living  illustration  of  the 
genius  of  our  country.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah 
Morse,  the  American  geographer,  and  was  born  in  Charlcstown 
Mass.,  April  27,  1791.  The  electric  telegraph,  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal,  was  discovered  in  1832.  Mr.  Morse  is  a  finished 
scholar,  and  a  distinguished  artist.  A  head  of  Guttenberg,  who, 
in  1438,  first  made  use  of  movable  wooden  types  for  printing,  com- 
pletes our  group.  The  accessories  introduced  by  our  artist  are 
happy  conceptions,  and  add  to  the  effect  of  the  portraits. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'n  Pictorial.] 
 OR.  

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A  ROMANCE  OP   OUR  BAY. 

BT  AUGUSTINE  J.  B.  DUGANNB. 

[COXCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— lcQ.vriNUKn.1 

"  The  senora  will  understand,"  pursued  Don  Kie  ardo,  *'  that  I 
am  quite  disinterested  in  this  matter.  A9  a  friend  of  Gabriel,  I 
should  like  to  see  him  happily  married.  If  you  persist  in  your 
refusal,  I  have  naught  to  say." 

"  Then  you  will  permit  me  to  go — you  will  no  longer  detain 
me  here  !"  cried  Teresa,  a  moment's  hope  deceiving  her. 

"  That  I  leave  entirely  with  Senor  Falcone  !"  returned  Ramos, 
with  his  sneering  smile — "  I  cannot  control  one  who  loves  so 
ardently,  and — " 

"  Will  you  not  protect  me,  senor  ?  Arc  you  a  man  of  honor  V 
<xelaimed  the  orphan,  in  a  voice  so  plaintive  that  it  might  have 
affected  another  than  Samoa,  but  only  made  that  "  man  of  honor  " 
laugh  quietly  as  he  replied  :  * 

"  Gabriel  wished  me,  if  I  were  unsuccessful  in  gaining  her  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  inform  the  Senora  Tortsa  that 
lie  would  present  himself  ere  long.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  to  resume  the  custody  of  these  apartments,  in  order  that 
my  friend  may  find  no  difficulty  in  making  his  visit." 

Saying  this,  Don  Kieardo  quietly  removed  the  key  from  the 
lock  of  tho  door. 

"  You  abandon  me  to  this  wicked  man  !  "Tie  well — I  shall  de- 
fend myself!"  cried  Teresa,  calmly  returning  the  triumphant 
gaze  of  Ramos,  who,  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  turned  to  depart. 

But  at  this  moment  Lucille's  eyes  sought  those  of  her  mistress 
with  a  sudden  joy.  The  mulatto,  seated  near  the  window,  had 
caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  Indian  climber,  appearing  upon 
the  top  of  the  opposing  wall,  and  her  quick  glance  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  her  mistress.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  violent 
motion  she  rushed  forward  and  sinking  on  the  floor  beside  Teresa, 
cried  wildly  : 

"  O  mam'selle  !  do  not  die  !  Promise  the  senor — qkeRe  horrenr .' 
to  be  sacrifice — ii  amulet!  O,  man  Dieu  !  it  is  not  too  difficile  to 
he  married — " 

"  Rise,  Lucille — and  be  silent  I"  cried  Teresa,  angrily,  as  Don 
Kieardo  paused  and  surveyed  them. 

"  1'romisc,  ma  chert  maitrtsse .'"  persisted  the  mulatto.  "  Thev 
will  kill — they  will  destroy  us  all."  Then,  in  a  low  whisper, 
scarcely  reaching  tho  maiden's  ear,  she  said  hurriedly  :  "  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  saved — the  Indian  is  here  1" 

"  Lucille  !  be  silent  I" 

But,  as  Teresa  spoke,  she  sunk  heavily  upon  a  chair  beside  her, 
her  delicate  frame  overpowered  by  the  variety  of  her  emotions. 
Don  Kieardo  saw,  as  he  conjectured,  tho  yielding  of  the  timid 
woman,  irresolute  of  her  purpose.  He  softly  re-closed  the  door 
and  said  : 

"  The  good  girl  is  right,  Senora  Clinton — marriage  is  not  so 
difficult.  And — Falcone  is  a  reckless  fellow  if  thwarted,  you 
must  know." 

Teresa  raised  her  eyes  to  the  speaker,  whilst  Lucille,  crouching 
at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  pressed  her  hand  closely. 

"Let — Gabriel  Falcone  come  hither — to-niorrow!"  she  said, 
slowly. 

"  I  doubt  if  his  ardont  love  will  not  make  him  more  impa- 
tient," responded  Ramos,  with  his  furtive  smile — "  nevertheless, 
if  you  promise  that  he  shall  then  be  made  happy — " 

"  I  promise  nothing — but  that  to  morrow  I  will  receive  his 
visit." 

"  But  I  may  say  a  word  to  give  the  poor  youth  some  hope — eh, 
senora  V  said  Don  Kieardo,  with  a  low  laugh. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please,"  said  Teresa,  coldly,  a*  she 
rose,  and  turned  with  Lucille,  toward  the  inner  chamber. 

Don  Kieardo  replaced  the  key  which  he  held  within  the  door. 

"  Very  well,  then,  senora — to-morrow,  the  ceremony  will  doubt- 
less take  place  I" 

Saying  this,  Ramos  left  the  apartment,  and  Lucille  hastened  to 
rc-faston  the  door.  At  the  same  instant,  a  folded  slip  of  paper 
glided  between  the  window  wires  and  fell  upon  the  tioor.  Teresa 
seized  it  and  read  it  aloud  with  a  beating  heart : 

"  Be  of  good  courage,  Senora  Clinton.  We  will  come  for  you 
to-morrow.  Montognoxe." 

"0,  Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee  I"  cried  the  orphan,  sink- 
ing on  her  knees,  and  devoutly  clasping  her  hands,  whilst  Lucille 
ran  to  tho  casement,  wild  with  joy. 

But  the  Indian  was  not  to  ho  seen.  He  had  evidently  been 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Don  Ricardo  in  the  chamber,  and  had 
watched  the  lattcr's  departure  for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  tho 
slip  of  paper.  This  accomplished,  he  had  retraced  at  once  his 
perilous  way  over  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  house.  In  the  mean- 
time, Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  after  leaving  the  presence  of  his  an- 
ticipated victim,  proceeded  at  once  to  another  room,  where  Ga- 
briel Faleone,  extended  upon  a  coach,  lay  awaiting  his  coming. 
The  triumphant  expression  of  the  elder  villain's  face  was  noticed 
immediately  by  the  gamester. 

"  She  consents  V  he  cried. 

"  To  see  you  to  morrow.  Doubtless  to  reveal  her  long-con- 
ceclcd  love — " 


"  Pish  !  hut  the  marriage — " 

"  I  am  about  to  notify  the  priest  immediately  that  he  he  on 
hand  to-morrow,"  r: turned  Don  Ricardo.  "  So,  my  dear  Gabriel, 
I  desire  you  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  irritate  that  wound  of  yours, 
which  must  be  a  painful  one,  though  the  bullet  is  not  there." 

"  No,  the  bullet  is  not  left,  thank  fortune  I"  said  Faleone. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  carry  such  a  com- 
panion about  with  you !"  added  Don  Ricardo,  with  his  sardonic 
smile,  as  at  that  moment  he  experienced  a  twinge  of  pain  occa- 
sioned by  the  ball  which  lay  imbedded  in  his  groin,  and  had  always 
defied  extraction,  save  at  the  risk  of  life.  Gabriel  Falcone  knew 
that  his  father's  skill  had  left  a  lasting  memento  with  Don  Ri- 
cardo Ramos. 

But  the  latter  shook  his  "  dear  Gabriel's  "  hand,  and  bade  him 
be  quiet  until  his  return.  Then  leaving  tho  apartment  he  de- 
scended to  the  hall,  where  the  dark  featured  familiar  of  the  house 
presented  him  obsequiously  with  his  gold-headed  cane.  Then, 
with  slow  and  dignified  steps,  Don  Kieardo  took  his  way  through 
the  thoroughfares  of  ALxico,  like  u  wealthy  and  proud  citizen. 

At  the  corners  of  the  squares  and  streets  were  gathered  knots 
of  Mexicans,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  and  speculating 
upon  the  probable  fate  of  the  city.  Some  bold  voices  among  these 
were  heard  to  counsel  resistance  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  but 
these  sentiments  found  few  echoes.  Don  Kieardo,  in  partic  ular, 
smiled  very  scornfully  whenever  such  patriotic  expressions  reach- 
ed his  ears  as  he  passed  onward.  Arrived  at  length  at  the  gate  of 
a  large  building,  near  the  plaza,  the  crosses  surmounting  which 
denoted  it  to  be  a  religious  house  belonging  to  one  of  tho  various 
orders  of  friars  established  in  the  capital  city  of  the  republic, 
Senor  Kamos  inquired  for  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  refectory,  where  ho  encountered  a  person  whom 
the  reader  has  before  met.  It  was  Fray  Pedro,  the  priest  who 
had  officiated  at  the  burial  of  Don  Tadeo,  tho  undo  of  Vallejo. 
The  worthy  friar  was  engaged  in  writing  at  a  small  deal  table,  for 
ho  exercised  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  the  monastery  to  which  he 
was  attached.  At  his  feet  crouched  a  largo  dog,  which  growled 
suddenly  as  Don  Kieardo  entered  the  room. 

"  Down,  Beppo  I  you  arc  unmannerly  !"  giving  the  animal  a 
light  touch  with  his  foot.  "  God  be  with  you,  Don  Kieardo — ap- 
proach !  the  dog  is  harmless  !" 

"  His  looks  belie  him  most  confoundedly,  then,  worthy  Fray 
Pedro  !"  answered  Ramos,  pausing  irresolutely  as  the  dog  rose, 
and,  displaying  a  row  of  formidable  teeth,  seemed  prepared  to 
dispute  the  visitor's  advance. 

"  Out,  Beppo,  out !  Indeed,  he  is  quite  unused  to  behave  thus 
to  visitors  I"  apologized  the  friar,  driving  the  dog  beneath  tho 
table,  where  he  crouched,  sullenly  regarding  Don  Ricardo  with 
glittering  eyes,  and  emitting  now  and  then  a  low  growl,  not  at  all 
calculated  to  allay  the  new-comer's  apprehensions. 

"  You  should  shoot  such  a  vicious  beast — hang,  or  at  least 
drown  him,  Fray  Pedro  !"  cried  Don  Kieardo,  taking  a  chair  near 
the  priest,  so  as  to  interpose  the  lattcr's  person  between  himself 
and  IBC  animal. 

"  The  dug  has  many  good  qualities  and  is  attached  to  me," 
answered  the  priest.  "Poor  fellow  I  I  found  him  half  starved, 
watching  by  a  grave,  where,  doubtless,  his  former  master  was 
buried.  He  is  a  great  protection  to  me,  I  assure  you,  senor,  us  I 
walk  the  streets  during  these  troubled  times." 

Don  Ricardo  feared  to  encourage  the  garrulousness  of  the  good 
priest  concerning  tho  merits  of  an  animal  that  found  very  little 
favor  with  himself,  so  hastily  changing  tho  conversation,  he  said  : 

"  I  spoke  to  you  some  time  since,  concerning  a  ceremony — a 
marriage — that  I  desired  pel  formed  at  my  house.  Your  services 
will  bo  required  to-morrow." 

"At  your  house,  my  son  V 

"  At  my  house  the  parties  are  now  residing ;  and  as  in  these 
unnatural  times  then  iB  nothing  certain  but  danger  and  death,  I 
wish  my  voung  friends  to  be  wedded  and  away  from  Mexico  as 
speedily  as  possible.  To-morrow  at  noonday,  Fray  Pedro,  is  the 
hour  appointed." 

"  I  will  come,  Don  Ricardo." 

"  You  will  not  fail." 

"  If  Heaven  spares  my  life,"  answered  tho  friar,  crossing  him- 
self, while  his  visitor  rose  to  go,  and  by  bo  doing,  elicited  a  short 
snarl  from  I  he  dog. 

"  In  truth,  your  canine  friend  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  remarked 
Ramos,  with  his  bitter  lough,  as  he  walked  to  the  door.  "  But 
remember,  worthy  father — at  noonday,  to-morrow." 

Don  Ricardo  took  his  leave,  and  Fray  Pedro  resumed  his  seat, 
with  the  now  quiet  Beppo  stretched  before  him.  Much  the  good 
priest  marvelled  at  tho  perversity  which  had  occasioned  his  dog 
to  greet  the  cavalier,  Kamos,  so  inhospitably  ;  and  more  he  won- 
dered at  the  summons  which  he  had  received  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage sacrament  at  Don  Ricardo's  house.  Fray  Pedro  knew  very 
well  that  his  visitor  was  a  bachelor  and  a  man  reputed  to  be  of 
great  wealth  ;  and  he  recalled  many  other  associations  concerning 
Ramos  in  past  time,  many  which  the  great  world  in  general  had 
forgotten  ;  for  Fray  Pedro,  long  an  officiating  priest  of  his  order, 
was  a  depository  of  much  secret  history,  as  well  as  of  town  rem- 
iniscences at  large — but  he  in  vain  ransacked  his  memory  for 
aught  thht  might  reveal  to  him  who  could  be  the  young  people 
whom  tho  don  was  so  anxious  to  marry.  At  length,  after  un- 
availing speculation  as  to  whether  one  was  not  a  natural  child, 
and  the  other  a  poor  relative  of  Ramos,  or  whether  both  claimed 
him  as  uncle  and  were  cousins  of  themselves — tho  friar  concluded 
that  his  wisest  method  of  obtaining  information  would  be  to  wait 
till  the  morrow,  when  he  should  see  the  separate  panics  and  per- 
form the  ceremony  which  should  make  both  one. 

Punctually  as  tho  bell  announced  tho  hour  of  noon  upon  the 
following  day,  Fray  Pedro  presented  himself  at  tho  great  door 


of  Don  Ricardo's  mansion.  Behind  him  followed  gravely  tho 
burly  form  of  the  dog  Beppo,  and  scarcely  had  the  dark-featured 
porter  opened  a  passage,  when  the  animal  with  a  loud  bark  rushed 
into  the  hall  and  bounded  up  the  wide  staircase.  His  pious  mas- 
ter was  shocked  with  tho  unwonted  behaviour  of  his  favorite, 
and  the  servant  of  that  noiseless  mansiou  grew  absolutely  horri- 
fied as  the  bay  of  Beppo  rang  through  the  passages.  At  this 
moment  Don  Ricardo  Ramos  emerged  from  a  door  which  he 
opened  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  immediately  found  himself 
thrown  to  the  floor  by  an  instant  rush  of  the  dog,  as  the  latter, 
dashing  between  his  legs,  darted  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

"  That  infernal  brute  here  I"  cried  the  enraged  Ramos,  as  the 
servant  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  the  alarmed  priest  ascended  the 
staircase,  breathing  heavily  in  his  efforts  to  make  haste.  "  What 
in  tho  devil's  name,  Fray  Pedro,  do  you  mean  by  bringing  that 
ferocious  monster  to  my  house  f" 

But  the  poor  priest  was  too  much  spent  with  fatigue  and  anxi- 
ety to  answer  at  once,  aud  meantime  the  bark  of  Beppo,  from  tho 
inner  precincts  of  the  mansion,  sounded  loud  and  joyfully. 
Don  Ricardo  hurried  through  the  passages,  and  Fray  Pedro  fol- 
lowed him  as  fast  as  he  best  might. 

Those  dark  passages  seemed  interminable  to  the  weary  friar, 
but  at  length  his  conductor  reached  the  door  of  an  apartment 
within  which  the  dog's  bark  was  heard,  no  longer  violent,  but  ap- 
parently full  of  joy.  A  moment  after,  the  owner  of  the  house 
had  led  the  way  into  a  laigo  chamber,  where  a  singular  spectucle 
met  his  follower's  eyes. 

The  apartment  was  hung  with  tapestry  and  lit  by  waxen  can- 
dles, burning  in  heavy  silver  candlesticks  at  different  comers  of 
the  room.  No  light  entered  fiom  without;  for  thick  curtains  ef- 
fectually concealed  the  windows,  if  windows  there  were  in  tho 
room,  and  a  close,  hot  atmosphere  pervaded  the  entire  place. 
But  it  was  the  group  of  living  beings  before  his  eyes  that  first 
drew  Fray  Pedro's  attention. 

The  dog  Beppo  lay  at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  caressed 
the  animal,  whilst  he  in  turn  licked  her  white  hand  and  laid  his 
huge  head  in  her  lap  as  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair.  Behind  this 
maiden  stood  a  mulatto  girl,  half  stooping,  to  add  her  caresses  to 
tho  noble  dog.  A  few  paces  from  both  stood  a  young  man, 
whoso  right  arm  was  confined  to  his  breast  by  a  silken  scarf, 
whilst  his  left  hand  rested  upon  a  table  covered  with  materials 
for  writing.  The  priest  had  scarcely  taken  note  of  these  things, 
ere  Don  Ricardo,  addressed  him  with  a  harsh  laugh : 

"  Your  dog  has  made  friends  at  lost,  it  seems,  good  friar.  How 
read  you  this,  Fray  Pedro  V 

"  The  animal  may  remember  old  friends,"  replied  the  priest, 
suggestively,  looking  toward  Teresa,  who  said  quietly  : 

"  The  dog  was  my  poor  bro  her's — ala9  I" 

At  once,  as  the  maiden  uttered  these  words,  Fray  Pedro  recol- 
lected her  features  and  recalled  the  occasion  when  ho  had  last  be- 
held them.  An  expression  of  interest  and  wonder  was  visible  in 
his  countenance,  and  he  was  about  to  draw  near  to  Teresa,  when 
the  voice  of  Don  Ricardo  abruptly  pronounced  his  name. 
■  "  Fray  Pedro  !  you  arc  to  unite  these  young  people  in  matri- 
mony," said  the  latter,  motioning  to  Fuleone,  who  approached 
the  arm  chair.  Teresa  half  rose  and  placed  her  hand  to  her  bo- 
som. There  was  still  concealed  the  poniard  which  she  regarded 
as  her  resort  in  tho  extremity  of  danger.  Lucille  glided  round 
and  stood  beside  her  mistress,  and  the  dog,  as  if  conscious  that 
danger  threatened  tho  sister  of  his  lost  master,  crouched  low  before 
them  with  an  ominous  growl. 

Teresa  Clinton  saw  that  tho  crisis  of  her  fate  was  approaching. 
She  had  consented  to  be  conducted  from  tho  apartments  in 
which  she  had  been  confined,  because  she  was  aware,  by  the  paper 
received  from  Moutognone,  that  her  friends  were  apprised  of  her 
position  and  active  in  hex  behalf;  and  she  desired  to  secure  a  res- 
pite from  violence  on  the  part  of  her  enemies  by  a  seeming  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes.  Now,  however,  when  she  found  herself 
fuce  to  face  with  the  abhorred  Falcone,  whilst  Don  Ricardo  stood 
by  wearing  his  triumphant  smi!e,  and  a  priest  approached  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  to  which  she  had  apparently  yielded  her  con- 
sent, a  sudden  despair  began  to  overwhelm  her.  She  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  rescue  by  her  friends,  and  hesitated  only  as  to  whether 
she  should  make  one  last  appeal,  invoking  tho  priest  to  aid  her, 
ere  she  should  defy  her  persecutors,  and,  like  her  lost  brother, 
rush  uncalled  to  the  presence  of  God.  It  was  a  terrible  alterna- 
tive ;  for  the  maiden  believed  that  the  friar  Pedro  was  but  some 
ready  instrument  of  her  cruel  captors,  and  feared  that  to  imploro 
his  assistance  would  be  but  to  accelerate  her  doom.  Already  the 
priest  had  taken  her  hand  in  one  of  his  owd,  while  he  extended 
the  other  to  Falcone. 

"  The  names  V  said  Fray  Pedro,  looking  to  Don  Ricardo. 
"  Gabriel  Falcone  and  Teresa  Glinfon." 

The  priest  stood  a  moment  as  if  paralyzed  with  astonishment — 
then  dropped  bin  hands  beside  him— then  clasped  them  violently 
together,  while  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  tho  other  of  those 
he  had  been  about  to  unite.  A  sudden  recollection  was  flashing 
through  his  brain — a  revelation  of  the  past  was  explaining  tho 
present.  Ho  fell  suddenly  back,  an  expression  of  horror  agitating 
liis  features. 

"  I  cannot  perform  the  ceremony  I"  he  gasped. 

"  What  say  you,  Fray  Pedro  ? — cannot  perform  it  V  cried  Don 
Ricardo,  startled  at  the  priest's  manner,  yet  retaining  his  own 
self-possession. 

"  I  cannot  profane  the  sacrament,"  stammered  the  priest.  "  I 
cannot  commit  a  mortal  sin — " 

"  Priest— have  a  care,"  cried  Don  Ricardo,  in  a  threatening 
voice,  whilst  a  frown  gathered  on  his  brow. 

Tho  friar  shrank  away,  trembling  before  the  dark  aspect  of  the 
speaker,  and,  half  mcchunu ally,  murmured : 
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"  I  cannot  marry  them — they  are  the  children  of—" 
"Of  one  mother!"  he  was  about  to  conclude,  but  ere  the  words 
were  spoken,  his  throat  was  violently  grasped  by  15  imos,  and  he 
staggered  back  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment.  Gabriel  Fal- 
cone, unaware  that  a  strange  disclosure  was  thus  suddenly  check- 
ed, stood  in  blank  surprise,  whilst  Teresa's  heart  sank  at  this  new 
scene  of  violence.  But  one  actor  promptly  interposed.  The 
huge  dog  sprang  from  the  floor,  and  at  one  bound  reached  the 
bosom  of  Fray  Pedro's  assailant. 

"  Help  !  Falcone !  help !"  cried  Don  Rieardo,  as  he  felt  the 
dog's  teeth  meet  in  his  flesh,  whilst  the  double  weight  bore  him 
against  the  friar,  who  struggling  for  life  had  wound  his  fingers  in 
bis  assailant's  long  hair. 

The  young  man  promptly  drew  a  dagger  with  his  left  hand, 
and,  rushing  forward,  plunged  the  weapon  into  Beppo's  breast. 
But  he  had  as  well  wounded  a  lion.  The  pain  of  the  stab  only 
increased  the  animal's  rage,  and  in  an  instant  more  he  hud  turned 
upon  Gabriel  Falcone,  whilst  Don  Rieardo,  released  from  bis 
peril,  lifted  his  own  dagger  against  the  now  exhausted  pries*. 

At  this  crisis  a  sudden  crash  was  heard,  and  a  burst  of  sunlight 
streamed  into  the  apartment  from  a  wide  rent  in  one  of  the  velvet 
curtains  which  had  hidden  the  casements.  Teresa  and  Lucille 
looked  up  and  beheld  the  Indian  climber  whom  they  had  before 
seen.  He  stood  with  one  foot  extended  within  the  drapery, 
whilst  his  right  hand  clung  to  the  casement  frame,  which  he  had 
just  wr»nched  asunder.  But  he  was  not  alone  ;  beside  him,  upon 
the  stone  parapet,  stood  Montognone  and  Vallejo. 

The  burst  of  joy  with  which  Teresa  Glinion  re  cognized  her 
lover  was  mingled  with  the  report  of  a  pistol  discharged  by  that 
lover's  hand.  Alonzo,  with  the  same  glance  that  encountered  his 
mistress,  beheld  likewise  the  imminent  peril  of  his  uncle's  friend, 
Fray  Pedro  Quick  as  thought  he  fired  at  Don  Kicardo,  whose 
dark  features  he  had  instantly  recalled,  and  ere  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  the  villain  htd  released  his  grasp  of  the  priest  and 
fallen  heavily  to  the  floor  All  transpired  in  the  space  of  a  mo- 
ment, nevertheless  this  brief  space  had  sufficed  for  the  fierce  dog 
to  drive  Falcone  to  a  comer  of  the  apartmanr,  where,  sheltering 
himself  behind  a  piece  of  massy  furniture,  he  defended  himself 
with  the  dagger  which  was  his  only  weapon. 

Vallejo  meanwhile  assisted  Fray  Pedro  to  a  chair,  for  the  poor 
priest  was  nearly  exhausted  with  his  struggle,  and  then  turning  to 
Teresa,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  while  Montognone  interposed  to 
rescue  Gabriel  Falcone  from  his  canine  assailant.  The  sagacious 
dog,  however,  seemed  at  once  to  recognize  the  defeat  of  his  en- 
emies, for  with  a  low  growl,  in  token  of  triumph,  he  walked  to 
the  chair  in  which  Fray  Pedro  reclined,  and  crouched  at  his 
feet,  quietly  licking  the  wound  which  Falcone  had  inflicted,  while 
his  large  eyes  watched  the  writhing  form  of  Don  Ricaido,  who 
was  vainly  striving  to  rise. 

"  Curses  1"  muttered  the  wretched  Ramos.  "  Maledictions 
upon  all  priests  !" 

"  Unhappy  man  !  you  will  yourself  soon  need  a  priest,"  said 
Montognone,  approaching  and  stooping  beside  Don  Ilicardo. 
"  This  hurt  is  mortal." 

"I  care  not — where's  Falcone?  dog!  has  he  fled?  Ha!  ha! 
where  is  his  bride  ?  his  sister  ?  O,  curse  that  priest !  I'll  strangle 
hiin  !" 

The  tortured  villain  essayed  to  uplift  his  hand  which  still 
clutched  the  dagger  with  which  he  would  have  slain  Fray  Pedro  ; 
but  the  effort  only  forced  the  blood  from  his  mouth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  priest  shrank  back  as  he  beheld  the  malieo  and  met  the 
glaring  eyes  of  his  late  adversary. 

"  Maledictions  on  all  of  ye  !  Why  did  I  meddle  with  the  sac- 
rament, and  thus  lose  all  ?  Falcone — ha  ! — you  should  have  had 
your  will — brother  and  sister !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  I" 

And  with  the  chuckling  laugh  which  was  natural  to  him,  Don 
Rieardo  fell  back  to  the  floor,  his  eyes  closing  suddenly. 

"  He  is  dead,"  gasped  Fray  Pedro,  with  pallid  lips,  as  Vallejo 
and  Teresa  drew  near.    "And  without  confession." 

"  Confession — bah  !"  cried  the  sneering  voice  of  Ramos,  his 
eyes  unclosing  with  a  sinister  glance  on  all  around  him,  "  yes, 
priest — let  me  confess.  I  would  have  married  them — dost  hear 
me,  Fray  Pedro  ?  Their  mother  scorned  and  slighted  me — his 
father  branded  and  dishonored  me.  It  was  my  revenge,  hark  ye, 
priest,  to  give  the  sacrament  to  both — brother  and  sister — ha ! 
what  think  you  ?  have  I  not  confined  f" 

Again  that  strange  laugh  rang  through  the  apartment — again 
the  eyes  clojed,  and  this  time  forever.  The  jaw  relaxed,  a  lead- 
en hue  overspread  the  countenance.  Don  Kicardo  Ramos  had 
gone  to  his  account. 

Gabriel  Falcone — his  bold  eyes  sunk,  his  cheeks  pallid  as  those 
of  a  corpse — had  listened  to  the  incoherent  words  of  him  who 
had  lured  him  step  by  step  to  ruin.  The  wretched  young 
man's  glance  now  caught  the  half  averted  gaze  of  Teresa  Clin- 
ton— the  child  of  his  mother.  And  Charlsa  Glinton,  too,  was 
tho  cliild  of  Maria  Minas.  Gabriel  Falcone  !  a  brother's  blood  is 
on  thy  head,  for,  but  for  thee,  Glinton  were  now  alive  and  happy ! 

This  horrible  thought  burned  like  flame  in  the  heart  of  the 
gamester.  He  cast  one  despairing  look  around  him,  and  then, 
spurning  the  dead  form  of  Ramos  with  his  foot,  fled  precipitately 
from  the  apartment. 

No  one  followed  him  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

TriE  battle  alarms  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  had  died 
away  amid  the  .valley  of  Mexico ;  but  no  quiet  reigned,  though 
negotiations  were  at  once  commenced  with  a  view  to  making 
peace. 


Montognone  had  long  foreseen  the  result  of  the  incapability  of 
Mexican  officers  to  discipline  or  lead  their  men.  The  battle  of 
Ceno  Gordo  had  shown  him  the  incompetency  of  generals,  and 
the  want  of  principle  which  characterized  the  subordinate  com- 
manders. He  mourned  for  his  country,  but  he  felt  that  her  dis- 
grace could  not  be  averted. 

Such  thoughts  possessed  his  mind,  as,  riding  behind  a  light 
carriage  which  contained  Vallejo,  Teresa  and  the  now  joyous  Lu- 
cille, he  proceeded  with  his  friends  to  the  cottage  of  Don  Ferrado 
Nunez.  The  road  from  Mexico  to  the  hacienda  was  thronged 
with  soldiers  and  country  people,  hastening  to  the  city,  the  great- 
er portion  unarmed  and  seemingly  interested  onty  in  attaining  a 
less  exposed  neighborhood  than  the  districts  beyond  Tocubaya, 
now  overrun  by  their  victorious  enemies.  Some  few  bands  of 
military,  ]  reserving  in  a  measure  their  discipline,  were  drawn  up 
at  various  points  of  the  road,  or  else  were  marching  toward  the 
fortified  heights,  where  it  was  expected  another  and  decisive  ac- 
tion would  soon  take  place.  Montognone  could  not  but  remark, 
in  the  faces  of  these  last,  an  expression  of  hopelessness  mingled 
with  determination,  as  if  they  felt  that  nothing  was  left  them  but 
to  perish  bravely  at  the  threshold  of  their  homes  ;  for  these  latest 
conquered  defenders  were  the  national  guard  of  Mexico. 

But  other  and  alarming  thoughts  rushed  rapidly  over  Zumo- 
zin's  mind,  as,  cheeking  his  horse  on  reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill 
which  commanded  a  view  of  Lake  Tezcuco  and  its  sunound- 
ing  woodlands,  he  beheld  a  sudden  flame  shoot  upward  from 
amid  the  groves,  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  darkly  over 
the  trees.  At  once  a  dismal  apprehension  agitated  his  whole 
frame — a  terrible  presentiment,  ps  it  were,  of  evil  to  his  friends. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and 
a  crimson  glow  had  for  some  time  belted  the  horizon,  but  the  rud- 
dy sheen  of  nature  now  grew  rapidly  pale  before  what  was  evi- 
dently a  fierce  conflagration,  and  Zumozin  knew,  almost  intuitive- 
ly, that  Ferrado's  hacienda  must  be  involved  in  it.  Without 
pausing  fur  a  moment,  he  spurred  his  steed  and  dashed  toward 
the  lake,  only  bending  a  moment,  as  he  passed  the  carriage,  to 
whisper  a  word  of  his  fears  in  the  ears  of  Vallejo,  who,  too  much 
absorbed  in  converse  with  Teresa,  had  taken  heed  of  naught 
beyond  her  presence. 

Tho  short  mile  that  intervened  between  the  hill  whence  he  had 
beheld  the  flame  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Tezcuco  was  traversed 
by  Montognone  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  ;  but  before  he  reached 
the  cottage  an  obstacle  presented  itself  to  his  progress — a  dozen 
soldiers  in  the  American  uniform  rushed  into  the  road  as  if  to 
intercept  him.  Rising  in  his  stirrups,  his  majestic  form  towering 
above  the  saddle,  his  eyes  flashing  brightly  in  the  glare  of  the 
flames  before  him,  Montognone  raised  his  sword  and  with  a 
sweeping  blow  struck  the  arm  of  a  soldier  just  as  it  was  lifted  to 
grasp  the  bridle.  The  man  fell  upon  the  road,  and  the  horse, 
bounding  over  him,  bore  Zumozin  beyond  his  enemies,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  hacienda. 

But  what  a  sight  there  met  him.  Lorenzo  and  Nunez,  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  their  garden,  defended  themselves  des- 
perately against  a  half-dozen  assailants.  Behind  them,  the  walls 
of  their  dwelling  were  wrapped  in  flame,  which  darted  to  and  fro, 
from  doors  and  windows,  and  ran  fiercely  along  the  vine-covered 
verandah.  All  the  out-buildings  of  the  place  were  enveloped  like- 
wise in  the  raging  element.  Zumozin  beheld  it  all,  and  with  a 
frantic  cry  pressed  his  spurs  against  the  sides  of  his  horse  and 
dashed  forward  through  the  Americans  over  the  garden  turnstile. 

"  Anselmo  I"  cried  Nunez,  as  with  renewed  strength  he  strug- 
gled against  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  strove  to  enter  the  pas- 
sage, "  thank  God  !  you  are  here.  To  the  summer  house — there 
they  have  fled  I" 

Zumozin  knew  well  the  significance  of  that  word  "  they,"  so 
hurriedly  pronounced  by  his  friend.  But,  ere  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  he  levelled  his  pistols  at  the  soldiers  who  were  pressing 
against  the  turnstile  he  had  leaped,  and  brought  the  foremost  two 
to  the  ground. 

"  To  the  senoras — we  will  die  hero  !"  gasped  Lorenzo. 
"No  !  it  is  my  place  I"  cried  Montognone,  as  he  sprang  from 
the  saddle  and  threw  himself  between  his  two  friends  and  the 
Americans,  who,  augmented  in  numbers  by  those  who  had  occu- 
pied the  road,  were  rushing  to  the  attack  again.  "Be  your  wives 
your  charge — this  is  mine,"  continued  Zumozin,  as  the  heavy 
blade  which  he  wielded  circled  above  his  head  and  then  fell  upon 
one  of  their  foes,  striking  him  bleeding  back  upon  the  ranks  who 
strove  to  force  a  passage  over  the  wooden  turnstile  which  had 
been  here  fastened  to  the  gate-posts. 

Don  Ferrado  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  the  eye  of  Zumozin 
met  his  own  and  enforced  the  command.  He  turned,  and  followed 
by  Lorenzo,  hurried  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  where,  in  a  small 
summer-house  at  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  Senoras  Isabella 
and  Inez  awaited  their  husbands,  half  dead  with  terror. 

The  marauders — for  in  fact  the  assailing  party  were  a  band  of 
lawless  stragglers  who  hael  been  engaged  in  plundering  the  Mex- 
icans, on  the  pretence  of  repressing  guerillas — now  renewed  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  cottage  before  the  fire  should  devour  the  booty 
they  had  hoped  to  obtain.  They  pressed  forward,  anticipating 
un  easy  victory  over  tho  solitary  defender  of  the  stile,  hut  Zusno- 
zin  kept  them  at  bay  with  the  ponderous  sword  he  wielded,  and, 
sheltered  in  a  measure  by  an  abutment  of  the  wall,  withstood  for 
a  few  minutes  the  violent  assault.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  un- 
equal conflict  could  not  last,  and  as  the  increasing  throng  of  his 
enemies  forced  the  passage  and  bore  him  back,  step  by  step  to- 
ward the  blazing  building,  Zumozin,  though  he  still  plied  his 
sword,  abandoned  all  hope  of  escape,  and  only  murmured  as  he 
fought : 

"  Father  in  heaven  !  protect  them,  and  let  me  be  the  sacrifice 
to  day  !" 


Suddenly,  however,  and  on  the  instant  that  a  wild  shou 
triumph  from  the  marauders  announced  to  the  almost  exhausted 
Mexican  that  they  had  gained  an  cntrane'e  to  the  still  unburncel 
I  front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  dispersing  through  the  garden  at 
the  lake  side  of  the  hacienda,  the  swift  gallop  of  horses  sounded 
J  on  the  road,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  troop  of  American 
j  cavalry  appeared  in  sight  beyond  the  wall.    Guarded  by  the  front 
I  rank  of  this  troop,  Zumozin  recognized  the  carriage  containing 
Vallejo  and  Teresa,  that  he  had  left  a  mile  back  upon  the  high- 
way.   The  foot  soldiers  who  still  pressed  upon  the  Mexican  de- 
sisted at  once  from  their  attack  as  the  horsemen  drew  up  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  gateway,  and,  following  their  comrades  into 
the  cottage,  disappeared  quickly  from  the  narrow  walk  which 
Montognone  had  so  desperately  defended.    At  the  same  time,  a 
voice  from  amid  the  American  cavalry,  whose  hearty  tones  were 
well  remembered,  exclaimed  : 

"  Hullo — Capting  Zumozin!  By  thunder  !  we're  just  in  time, 
and  no  mistake  I" 

And  in  an  instant  the  figure  of  Dusenbury  the  Yankee,  riding 
a  high-saddled  mustang,  emerged  from  the  troop  and  rode  to  the 
narrow  turnstile. 

"  Senor  Dusenbury  !"  exclaimed  Montognone,  advancing  to 
meet  the  extended  hand  of  his  American  friend. 

"  Yes — and  if  them  ctarnal  skulkiu',  thievin'  hangers-on,  that's 
been  settin'  fire  to  this  here  place,  don't  get  salael  for  their  dish, 
then  I'm  mistaken — that's  all.  General  Scott  '11  hang  some  of 
'em  high  as  Hainan,  now  I  tell  ye." 

The  commander  of  the  American  troop  now  rode  up  to  tho 
gate,  and  giving  his  hand  to  Montognone,  whose  name  Dusenbu- 
ry pronounced,  added  that  a  state  of  truce  existed  between  the 
two  armies  at  this  time,  and  that  severe  punishment  would  doubt- 
less be  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  this  wanton  attack  upon  the  ha- 
cienda, of  which  he  had  but  a  few  moments  before  received 
information  from  one  of  the  terrified  servants  who  had  fled  from 
the  burning  buildings. 

Montognone  bowed  as  the  officer  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to 
dismount  and  enter  the  grounds,  but  at  the  moment  and  before  ho 
could  advance  to  meet  Vallejo,  who  hael  descended  from  the  car- 
riage, a  succession  of  pistol-shots  from  the  rear  of  the  cottage 
caused  him  to  start  suddenly. 

"  O,  heavens  1"  he  cried,  "  the  villains  have  reached  the  lake." 
And  turning  suddenly,  Zumozin  rushed  along  the  garden  walk 
toward  the  summer-house,  whither  Nunez  and  Lorenzo  had  fled 
some  time  before.  Dusenbury  the  Yankee,  apprehending  that 
some  new  disaster  was  at  hand,  threw  himself  from  the  mustang 
and  leaping  over  tho  turnstile,  pursued  his  Mexican  fricnels,  whilst 
several  of  the  troopers  followed  e  losely  behind. 

But  what  a  pang  of  anguish  smote  the  heart  of  Anselmo  Zu- 
mozin, when,  on  gaining  the  open  terrace  in  front  of  the  flower- 
roofed  structure  that  nestled  under  the  branching  arms  of  two 
great  trees,  he  beheld  the  form  of  his  brother  in  arms  and  in  af- 
fection stretched  upon  the  velvet  turf,  his  head  resting  upon  tho 
bosom  of  Donna  Isabella,  his  hand  lying  Blackly  within  that  of 
Lorenzo,  who  knelt  by  his  side.  Ferrado  Nunez — young,  brave 
and  noble — was  slowly  dying  within  sight  of  his  ruined  home. 

Montognone  needed  to  ask  no  question  concerning  the  dread- 
ful tragedy.  Around  the  summer-house  were  the  marks  of  a 
short  but  terrible  conflict.  Two  of  the  plundering  gang  lay  stark 
and  rigid  at  a  short  distance — two  others,  wounded  and  bound 
with  cords,  were  guarded  by  a  couple  of  troopers  belonging  to  the 
American  party  which  had  arrived  to  their  relief,  but  too  late  to 
save  Don  Ferrado,  who  had  received  a  mortal  shot  just  as  the 
soldiers  appeared.  Zumozin  knelt  beside  his  friend  and  raised 
him  on  his  manly  bosom. 

"  O,  Ferrado  I"  he  cried,  "  would  to  God  I  could  have  been 
accepted  insteael  of  thee  !" 

"  Live,  Anselmo — my  friend  !  my  brother  I"  murmured  the  dy- 
ing man,  feebly.  "  I  have  a  sacred  legacy  to  leave  in  your  charge. 
Raise  me  a  little,  Zumozin.  Dear  wife — Isabella!  let  me  look 
upon  thy  face  once  more  !" 

Montognone  lifted  Ferrado  in  his  arms,  whilst  Donna  Isabella, 
clinging  to  her  husband's  form,  raised  her  pale  face  in  mute  agony 
to  his.  She  could  not  speak  nor  weep,  hut  sobs  shivered  through 
her  lovely  frame.  Dusenbury  the  Yankee,  who  had  reached  tho 
sad  group,  drew  silently  nearer,  tears  of  real  sympathy  bedewing 
his  manly  cheeks,  and  Vallejo,  who  with  Teresa,  now  approached, 
sunk  beside  him. 

Donna  Isabella  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's  form 
and  his  head  sank  calmly  upon  her  bosom.  But  ere  his  eyes 
closed  upon  earthly  things,  his  hands  e  lasped  faintly  those  of  his 
wife  and  friend,  and  his  lips  softly  whispered  :  "  Be  her  protector, 
my  noble  friend  I"  Then  Ferrado  Nunez  was  no  more  of  this 
world,  and  his  friend  tenderly  laid  his  head  on  the  flowery  turf. 
But  as  Anselmo  Zumozin  lifted  Donna  Isabella  from  her  hus- 
band's form — her  beautiful  eyes  met  his,  and  he  saw,  through 
the  thick  tears  that  clouded  them,  a  look  of  confidence  in  him- 
self which  told  him,  more  than  words  could  express,  that  he  was 
indeed  the  natural  protecctor  of  the  one  he  had  loved  so  long — 
so  hopelessly. 

Padre  Herrata,  who,  with  the  lovely  orphan,  Donna  Mexicana, 
rejoined  his  friends  upon  the  day  following,  performed  the  solemn 
obsequies  of  Don  Ferrado  Nunez.  A  few  weeks  after  this  sad 
event,  ho  performed  another  and  a  double  ceremony,  in  uuiting 
Vallejo  with  Teresa,  and  Dusenbury  with  Mexicana. 

A  feeling  of  pity  clouded  the  hearts  of  more  than  one  of  the 
friends  when  they  learned  that,  during  tho  treacherous  rising  of 
the  leperos  of  Mexico  against  the  army  of  General  Scott  on  the 
day  of  its  entrance  into  the  capital,  one  desperate  leader  of  the 
guerillas  fell  fighting  upon  the  grand  plaza,  and  that  he  had  been 
recognized  as  G.vnniEL  Falcone. 
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Theresa  and  Santa  Antonio.  After  the  deplorable  drought  of 
1829,  Mr.  Rivier  (Mr.  River — an  appropriate  name),  a  French 
engineer,  executed  new  works  to  augment  the  volume  of  water, 
and  constructed  the  fountain  of  La  Carioca  on  new  plans.  These 
important  modifications  were  accomplished  by  means  of  a  sub- 
scription. La  Carioca,  in  its  present  state,  discharges  its  waters 
through  thirty-five  bronze  pipes.  The  little  church  which  crowns 
in  so  picturesque  a  manner  the  summit  of  the  wooded  hill,  makes 
a  part  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Neutral  District."  This  title 
[mtmieipio  neutro)  is  applied  to  the  two  districts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
They  extend  from  the  sea  and  bay  to  the  Scrra  dos  Orgaos.  In 
the  city  they  comprise  the  following  districts :  Sacramento, 
Candelaria,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  Rita,  Kngenho-Velho,  San  Jose", 
and  Gloria.  The  church  dates  nearly  from  the  period  when  the 
first  works  of  the  aqueduct  were  projected  ;  for  its  first  origin 
goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1671,  in  the  place 
where  it  now  stands,  a  hermit,  named  Antonio  de  Caminha,  offi- 
ciated in  a  little  chupel  under  the  invocation  of  our  lady  da  Glo- 
ria. He  then  received  promenaders  from  the  city,  who  came, 
attracted  by  pious  associations  and  a  fine  view  ;  but  he  died,  and 
the  hill  having  been  surrendered  by  the  proprietors  in  1699,  on 
condition  of  a  church  being  erected  on  it,  the  modest  hermitage 
was  replaced  in  1714  by  the  charming  structure  shown  in  our 
engraving,  and  which  retained  its  ancient  denomination.  The 
church  Da  Gloria  is  built  of  stone  in  an  excellent  manner,  and 
may  defy  the  action  of  centuries.  It  is  reached  by  a  well-kept 
pathway,  and  a  cistern  of  water  has  been  sunk  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  who  officiate  in  the  lonely  place  where  the  piety 
of  the  founders  erected  the  church.  This  church,  which  is  seen 
from  all  points  of  the  bay,  has  always  been  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  a  fraternity.  About  the  year  1808  it  was  transferred 
for  a  time  to  some  Italian  Capuchins  ;  but,  in  1827,  the  brother- 
hood were  fully  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  church,  and 
from  this  period  have  been  sustained  in  their  privileges.  From 
the  hill  on  which  rises  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria,  the  view  com- 
prises the  whole  extent  of  the  bay,  and  is  lost  in  the  horizon  among 
the  cloudy  crests  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos.  It  was  the  favorite 
place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  first  empress  of  Brazil,  and,  in  1819, 
when  this  princess  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Donna 
Maria,  she  desired  that  she  should  receive  the  name  of  the  chapel 
to  which  she  so  often  resorted  to  offer  up  her  prayers. 
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SCENES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  accompanying  engravings,  executed  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial,  form  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  illustrations  of 
striking  scenery  in  South  America,  with  which  wc  have  from  time 
to  time  embellished  our  publication.  The  first  of  these,  the  Scrra 
dos  Orgaos,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  natural  objects  to  be  found 
on  a  continent  rich  in  the  picturesque  and  impressive.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  mountain  chain  which  stretches  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  southwest,  developing  itself  in  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Catherine.  The  greatest  number  of 
these  inaccessible  peaks  rise  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Rio 
Macaca.  The  higliest  is  not  less  than  3606  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  among  those  which  attain  this  elevation  there  are 
very  few  which  the  foot  of  the  naturalist  or  hunter  can  scale  to 
the  summit.  Situated  at  a  dozen  leagues  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  chain  of  the  Orgaos  has  become  for  several  years  the  resort  of 
persons  whose  health  has  been  too  severely  tried  by  the  tropical 
heats  of  this  portion  of  Brazil,  which  reach  tlieir  greatest  intensity 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February.  Euro- 
peans, particularly,  here  experience  a  revival  of  their  faculties, 
and  renew  acquaintance  with  a  climate  analogous  to  that  of  Sic- 
ily or  Andalusia.  If  it  be  admitted,  for  instance,  that  the  mean 
temperature  is  twenty-three  degrees  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  the  learned 
Doctor  Sigaud  shows  that  there  is  almost  always  seven  or  eight 
degrees  difference  in  the  chain  of  the  Orgaos ;  and  if,  at  rare 
intervals,  hail  or  sleet  has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  capital,  this 
phenomenon  is  doubtless  renewed  more  frequently  in  the  locality 
of  which  we  have  represented  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
best-known  sites.  But  we  cannot  admit  with  certain  writers  that 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  are  habitually 
covered  with  snow,  and  present  the  contrast  of  whitened  summits 
relieved  by  the  richly  wooded  hills  of  the  inferior  region.  This 
phenomenon  occurred  only  at  Villa  do  Principe  and  Nova  Fri- 
burgo  in  1851.  While  denying  that  ice  is  ever  found  in  those 
places  where  excited  imaginations  have  beheld  fields  of  snow,  the 
learned  authority  we  have  just  quoted  shows  that  it  is  in  the  Scrra 
dos  Orgaos  that  those  tempests  arise  which  from  time  to  time  de- 
scend on  the  city  of  Rio.  The  recuperative  wind,  designated  by 
the  inhabitants  as  the  vento  terral,  also  breathes  from  the  Scrra  dos 
Orgaos,  and  exerts  the  happiest  effect  on  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  city.  The  delicious  freshness  enjoyed  by  this  privileged 
part  of  the  province,  suggested  to  a  skilful  horticulturist,  a  few 
years  since,  the  idea  of  making  experiments  in  acclimation ;  and 
he  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  In  a  few  months,  the  greater 
part  of  the  useful  vegetables  of  southern  Europe,  naturalized 
under  the  happy  climate  of  Minas  Geraes,  mingled  their  flowers 
and  fruits  with  the  rich  flora  and  pomona  of  these  tropical  regions. 
By  dint  of  assiduous  care,  Mr.  Marseh  succeeded  in  sometimes 
obtaining  excellent  cherries,  pears  and  apples,  which  were  not 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Europe.  The  benefits  conferred  by 
the  English  horticulturist  survived  him,  and,  thanks  to  the  excep- 
tionable climate  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  we  have  just  noted, 
now  mingle  from  time  to  time,  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  the 
mango  of  India  with  the  pine  apple,  which  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Brazil  bad  already  cultivated.  The  wood  strawberry  of 
Europe  unites  its  perfume  to  that  of  the  aracas  and  pitangwis,  and 
the  firm-fleshed  peach  is  displayed  beside  the  smooth  and  yel- 
low-skinned caja,  the  maracuja,  whose  taste  resembles  that  of  the 
plum,  the  cambwa,  whose  acidulated  juice  has  the  odor  of  the 
apricot,  and  the  jabuticaba,  whose  abundant  clusters  furnish  so 
refreshing  a  fruit.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Count  de  Gcstas  enriched  Brazil  with  some  of 
the  best  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  His  premature  death 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable  horticultural  experi- 
ments. We  shall  not  speak,  here  of  the  marvellous  riches  reserved 
by  the  Serra  for  the  investigation  of  the  botanist ;  they  surpass 
the  wildest  imagination;  and,  about  1837,  Gardner,  who  passtd 
some  months  in  this  country,  depicted  with  enthusiasm  these 
beautiful  solitudes,  and  described  them  as  the  botanist's  land 
of  promise.  Our  second  engraving  represents  the  church  ot 
La  Gloria  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  beautiful  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water.  The  architecture  of  the  church,  the 
picturesque  dwelling  plunged  in  verdant  groves  at  the  base  of  the 
Mil  on  which  it  stands,  the  graceful  arches  of  the  aqueduct  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  distance,  the  irregular  outline  of  the  mountain 
range  on  the  horizon,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  vegeta- 
tion in  the  foreground,  make  up  a  scene  which  the  eye  is  never 
weary  of  contemplating.    Legends  are  rarely  uttached  to  the 


monuments  of  America,  but  there  is  a  graceful  vogue  current  at 
Brazil,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  attributes  the  musical 
voices  of  the  ladies  of  Bio  to  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Carioca, 
the  principal  fountain  which  supplies  the  aqueduct.  Perhaps  we 
should  attribute  this  tradition,  almost  forgotten  in  our  days,  to 
the  Indians  ;  for  the  Carijos,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  locality, 
formerly  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  musicians.  However 
that  may  be,  the  waters  of  the  capital  of  Brazil  are  of  a  purity 
and  sweetness  which  give  them  an  unchallenged  reputation  in  the 
other  cities  of  this  vast  empire.  The  celebrated  fountain  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  which  has  been  twice  reconstructed  from  the 
adoption  of  different  plans,  rises  on  a  spot  where  a  limpid  rivulet 
formerly  flowed,  marked  on  an  old  French  map  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  may  be  found  in  the  cosmography  of  Andre  The- 
vet.  When  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population  began  to  be 
felt,  it  was  resolved  to  seek  in  the  hills  which  ascend  in  tiers  up  to 
Corcovado,  the  abundiint  waters  escaping  from  their  gneiss  rocks. 
The  Portuguese,  who  have  always  shown  great  skill  in  whatever 
appertains  to  hydraulic  constructions,  constructed  the  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  which  only  one  of  the  extremities  is  seen  in  the  first 
plane  of  our  engraving.  This  important  work  was  commenced 
in  the  seventeenth  ntury  by  Governor  Correa  d'Alvarenga,  then 
abandoned,  after  some  attempts  to  be  resumed  in  the  years  1719 
and  1725,  under  the  administration  of  Ayres  de  Saldunha,  with- 
out being  completed.  In  1750,  a  captain-general  of  rare  ability, 
Gomez  Freire  de  Andrade,  adopted  the  most  gigantic  plans  for 
the  continuation  of  the  works,  which  wire  not  afterwards  inter- 
rupted. Henceforth  the  city  was  endowed  with  a  monument 
which  is  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  province,  and  which  is  supe- 
rior to  all  other  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  Brazil.  In  the 
upper  portion,  this  aqueduct  exhibits  two  ranges  of  superposed 
arches;  there  are  forty-two,  designed  to  unite  the  hills  of  Santa 


SCENES  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  first  engraving  on  the  next  page  presents  a  striking  view  of 
the  city  of  Moscow,  embracing  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  picturesque  and  half  oriental  character  of  its 
architecture.  Moscow — in  Russian,  Moskva, — the  first  capital  of 
the  czars,  the  holy  citv  of  the  Russians,  the  cradle  of  the  Musco- 
vite empire,  is,  after  Constantinople,  the  most  considerable  city  of 
Europe,  not  in  population,  but  in  extent.  The  former  is  set  down 
at  300,000  souls.  Built  in  a  picturesque  region,  and  on  undulat- 
ing ground,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  plain  which  forms  the  centre  and  almost  the  whole  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  Moscow  is  watered  by  a  large  river — the  Moskva, 
which  the  melting  of  the  snow  swells  and  renders  navigable  in 
the  spring.  The  immense  area  covered  by  the  capital  of  the  czars 
is  occupied  in  great  part  by  gardens,  which  give  it,  in  summer, 
the  most  smiling  aspect,  but  in  winter  a  sad  and  desolate  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  climate  is  severe,  and  although  the  latitude  is  four 
degrees  south  of  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  mean  temperature  is 
lower  than  in  the  latter  city.  We  must  not  judge  modern  Mos- 
cow by  the  descriptions  given  of  it  before  the  catastrophe  of  18)2. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  city  deserved  to  be  called  a  great  village;  it 
was  irregular,  dirty,  built  of  stone  rather  than  wood,  and  broken 
up  by  fields  and  vegetable  gardens.  After  the  terrible  conflagra- 
tion of  1812,  the  whole  empire  combined  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
sacred  city,  and,  in  our  day,  Moscow,  with  its  twenty-one  quarters, 
its  three  hundred  churches  and  convents,  its  palaces,  its  treasury, 
its  arsenals  and  its  belt  of  gardens  presents  the  fairy  aspect  of  a 
city  at  once  Asiatic  and  Christian,  with  cupolas,  glittering  with 
gilding,  or  variegated  with  brilliant  colors,  and  with  wide  streets, 
bordered  by  elegant  houses  built  in  the  European  style  of  wood 
and  brick.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  rises  majestically  the  cele- 
brated citadel  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kremlin,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, the  Krcml.  The  abutting  quarter  of  Kitai-Gorod  is  the 
nucleus  of  Moscow,  its  first  starting  point.  Here  tea  and  other 
articles,  furnished  by  the  China  trade,  have  been  sold  from  time 
immemorial.  Here  we  admire  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Pro- 
tection (Pakrofskoi),  more  commonly  called  by  the  people  the 
church  of  St.  Basil.    No  one  of  its  towers — and  there  are  sixteen 
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of  them — is  like  another.  Bright  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue  al 
ternate  there  in  odd  designs  so  singularly  diversified  that  they 
may  be  compared  to  the  chance  designs  produced  by  the  kaleido- 
scope. Moscow,  though  the  czars  have  ceased  to  reside  there 
habitually,  is  not  only  the  first  capital  of  the  empire ;  it  is  still  the 
most  flourishing  city  in  manufactures,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  commerce.  Moscow  fits  out  those  caravans  which 
annually  traverse  Russian  Europe  and  Russia  in  Asia,  halting  at 
Khiatka,  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  they  effect  those  com- 
mercial exchanges  which  yield  in  return  the  tea,  called  the  cara- 
van tea.  In  Moscow,  the  silk  manufactories  produce  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  silk  annually.  The  woolen  manufac- 
tures yield  nine  million  dollars  annually  ;  then  there  are  jewelry 
establishments,  morocco  leather  manufactories,  soap  boilers,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  paper  manufactories,  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
dustrial establishments,  whose  progress,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign  artists  and  workmen,  among 
whom  the  French  and  Germans  take  the  lead.  The  plan  of  Mos- 
cow exhibits  great  irregularity,  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
renders  it  the  most  picturesque  of  cities.  Its  exterior  wall,  which 
describes  a  very  irregular  geometrical  figure,  is  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  extent.  Within  these  are  two  lines  of  boulevard  forming 
concentric  circles.  The  river  is  very  winding ;  it  enters  the  city 
on  the  western  side,  and  after  flowing  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin,  receives  the  dribbling  stream  of  the  Jaousa,  flows  forth 
into  the  plain,  and  joins  the  Oka,  a  tributary  to  the  Volga,  at 
Nijnei-Novgorod.  The  Kremlin  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  as  follows.  In  the  ancient  Sla- 
vonic tongue,  Kreml  or  Kronen  signifies  stone,  and  any  fortified 
place  is  called  a  Kreml.  From  its  superior  strength,  this  citadel  is 
called  the  Kreml  or  Kremlin.  The  form  of  the  area  on  which  it 
is  built  is  a  triangle  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  Kitai- 
Gorod  (Chinese  city),  before  alluded  to,  still  retains  its  ancient 
boundary  of  towers  and  buttressed  walls.  Encircling  these  divi- 
sions, and  bounded  by  the  river  and  inner  boulevard,  lies  the 
Beloi  Gorod  (white  city).  The  space  enclosed  between  the  two 
circles  to  the  north  of  the  Moskva,  and  between  the  river  and  the 
outer  boulevard  on  the  south,  is  called  the  Zmelnoi  Gorod  (green 
city).  Moscow  was  founded  in  1147,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
city  was  the  Kremlin  hill,  a  military  station.  In  1238,  the  Tartar 
chieftain,  Batou  Khan,  who  devastated  Russia,  sacked  and  burned 
it.  Khan  Nagai,  another  Tartar  invader,  again  plundered  it  in 
1293,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  After  being 
long  the  object  for  which  contending  princes  strove,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dmitri,  surn^mcd  Donskoi,  who  died  in  1389,  from 
which  period  it  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy.  In  1636,  the 
town  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire,  and  two  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants perished  in  the  flames.  In  1571,  it  was  almost  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  who  set  fire  to  the  suburbs.  On  this 
occasion,  no  fewer  than  100,1)00  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
by  fire  and  sword.  In  1611,  it  was  again  burnt  by  the  Poles.  In 
1771,  the  plague  visited  it,  and  swept  off  large  numbers  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  in  1831  it  suffered  severely  from  the  cholera.  It  was 
the  imperial  residence  until  Peter  the  Great  selected  St.  Peters- 
burg tor  that  purpose.  Catherine  II.  enlarged  and  embellished  it. 
But  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  this  great  city 
was  that  which  occurred  in  1812.  It  is  well  at  the  present  time, 
to  refer  to  the  events  of  that  year,  since  the  resolution  and  suc- 
cess with  which  the  Russians  defended  their  territory  against  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age  and  the  most  numerous  army  which 
Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  great  migration  of  the  nations,  is 
an  earnest  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  people  will  wage  war 
against  the  western  powers.  On  the  first  of  September,  Kutosoff, 
the  Russian  commander,  took  post  at  Borodino,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  capital  against  the  enemy.  His  troops  occupied 
a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga,  from  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Moskwa  to  the  wood  intersected  by  the  Ka- 
luga road.  Their  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino, situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga,  and 
behind  them  was  a  large  redoubt.  The  left  rested  on  a  wood  at 
the  village  of  Seminovska,  and  was  covered  by  works  tjnown  up 
in  front,  and  connected  with  the  centre  by  a  redoubt.  The  centre 
was  covered  by  a  ruined  village.  Benningsen  commanded  the 
centre,  Barclay  dc  Tolly  the  right,  and  Prince  Bagration  the  left 
wing.  Napoleon  attacked  the  Russians  on  the  7th,  following  up 
the  heavy  lire  of  his  artillery  and  small  arms  by  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  several  points.  The  Russian  centre  was  defended  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  enabled  Napoleon  to 
concentrate  so  large  a  force  upon  it  that  his  final  charge  was  irre- 
sistible.   The  fighting  was  prolonged  till  the  afternoon,  when  the 


Russians  retired  in  good  order.  The  number  of  men  engaged  on 
both  sides  was  300,000,  and  80,000  men  we're  killed  in  this  despe- 
rate engagement.  The  French  called  this  affair  the  battle  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  the  Russians  the  battle  of  Borodino.  It  was  a 
splendid  victory,  and  won  for  the  French  triumphant  laurels. 
The  result  of  this  engagement  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Moscow,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  the 
ranks  of  that  great  army  as  they  felt  that  every  footstep  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  sacred  city.  The  Russians  retired  sullenly 
before  the  advancing  army,  halting  wherever  a  favorable  position 
presented  itself  to  plant  their  batteries  and  send  their  plunging 
shot  through  the  vanguard  of  the  foe.  At  length,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  the  glittering  domes  and  spires  of  the  city  of  the  czar 
came  in  view.  In  an  instant,  fatigue,  wounds,  danger,  homesick- 
ness were  forgotten,  and  cries  of  "Moscow!  Moscow!"  rent  the 
air  from  van  to  rear.  The  winter  quarters  of  the  mighty  host 
were  at  length  reached.  The  victors  of  the  Borodino  might  lay 
aside  their  arms,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  palaces  of 
princes  and  nobles.  Well  was  it  for  the  French  that  no  glimpse 
of  the  future  revealed  itself  at  that  moment.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  invaders,  the  city  as  they  entered  it  was  found  silent,  desolate 
and  deserted.  Kutosoff  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  imperial  city. 
The  military  stores  had  been  removed,  and  all  the  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  thousand  of  the  most  desperately  wounded. 
The  governor  of  Moscow,  Count  Rostopchin,  had  set  the  example 
of  setting  fire  to  his  splendid  country  seat  to  prevent  its  harboring 
any  of  the  invaders,  and  many  others  imitated  him.  Only  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants  remained  in  the  doomed  city,  and  many  of 
these  of  the  lowest  classes,  vagabonds,  liberated  convicts  and  other 
ruffians  ready  for  any  act  of  desperation.  It  has  always  been  be- 
lieved, though  sometimes  denied,  that  the  conflagration  of  Mos- 


cow was  a  premeditated  plan,  conceived  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  executed  by  Rostopchin.  The  latter,  however,  thought 
proper  to  disclaim  the  responsibility  and  glory  of  the  act,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Truth  with  regard  to  the  Burning  of  Moscow,"  in 
which  he  contradicted  the  reports  of  the  French  army,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  incendiaries  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
with  rockets  and  combustibles  in  their  hands.  A  large  number  of 
these  were  tried  by  a  military  commission,  charged  with  setting 
fire  to  the  city  by  Rostopchin's  orders,  convicted  and  shot.  Not- 
withstanding a  rumor  of  the  intended  conflagration,  which  he  dis- 
credited, Napoleon  entered  the  city  and  established  his  head  quar- 
ters in  the  Kremlin.  "  What  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens,  and 
the  Capitol  to  Rome,"  says  Sears,  in  his  Illustrated  Description 
of  Russia,  "  the  Kremlin  is  to  Moscow.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  and  lofty  wall,  embattled  with  many  towers  and  turrets, 
and  several  gates.  The  most  important  of  these  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  Spass  Vorata  (the  Gate  of  the  Redeemer).  It  is  the 
porta  sacra  and  the  porta  triumphalis  of  Moscow.  Through  it  en- 
tered the  triumphant  warriors  of  Vassili-Ivanovich,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Kazan  and  Astrakan,  and  those  of  Michael  and  Alexis 
after  the  victories  obtained  in  the  Ukraine.  Over  this  gate  is  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  under  a  glass,  and  before  it  hangs  a  large, 
in  formed  lamp,  in  a  massive  metal  frame.  This  is  suspended  by 
a  heavy  chain,  and  under  it  to  wind  it  up  stands  a  complicated 
old  machine,  that  jarred  and  rattled  here  in  the  days  of  the  Czar 
Michael.  A  man,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  wind  it  up,  has  a 
table  beside  him  with  wnx  tapers,  which  he  sells  to  be  lighted  be- 
fore the  picture.  This  shrine  is  the  object  of  great  reverence  to 
the  Russians,  although  few  know  what  it  represents,  it  hangs  so 
high  and  the  colors  are  so  faded.  This  gate  forms  a  passage 
through  the  tower  of  about  twenty  paces  long,  and  every  one,  bo 
he  what  he  may,  Mahommcdan,  heathen  or  Christian,  must  take 
off  his  hat  and  keep  it  off  till  he  has  passed  through  to  the  other 
side."  The  emperor  himself  is  not  exempted  from  this  homage. 
It  was  in  this  venerated  building,  commanding  a  view  of  all  Mos- 
cow, that  Napoleon  found  himself  a  victor,  and  indulged  in  mo- 
mentary hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Russia.  But  he  was  standing 
on  the  surface  of  a  volcano.  Shells  and  powder  had  been  placed 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  principal  palaces  had  been 
converted  into  magazines  of  combustibles,  ready  to  burst  forth  in 
devouring  flames  at  the  torch  of  tho  incendiary.  At  midnight,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  the  French  emperor  was  aroused  by  tho 
cry  of  "  fire!"  He  sprang  from  his  bed  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  night.  Flames  were  seen  rising  in  various  directions, 
and  the  thunder  of  exploding  mines  soon  followed.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  fire  was  raging  in  every  direction.  Compelled  to  abandon 
the  Kremlin,  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  death  in  making  his  way 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  from  the  towers  of  the  Castle 
of  Petrowskoi,  three  miles  from  Moscow,  beheld  that  conflagra- 
tion which  he  afterwards  described  as  "  tho  grandest,  tho  most 
sublime,  and  the  most  terrific  sight  tho  world  ever  beheld."  Tho 
fifth  day  after  the  French  entered,  a  high  wind  carried  the  flames 
all  over  the  city,  so  that  in  the  course  of  thrco  days,  7932  houses 
were  consumed.  Moscow  was  burning  till  September  21.  But 
the  destruction  of  the  city  was  the  ruin  of  the  French.  It  roused 
the  Russians  to  frenzy,  and  the  French  army,  in  the  midst  of  the 
priceless  spoils  of  Moscow,  wanted  for  tho  necessaries  of  life.  In 
five  weeks,  Napoleon  saw  his  forces  reduced  from  150,000  to 
40,000  men,  and  retreat  was  forced  upon  him.  The  disastrous 
close  of  the  Russian  campaign  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  In  nine  years  after  the  conflagration,  a  new  city  had 
arisen  on  the  ruins  of  Moscow  far  more  splendid  than  the  first, 
and  it  is  now  as  brilliant  and  attractive  as  any  in  the  empire.  Our 
next  engraving  is  a  scene  sketched  among  tho  Tatar  settlements 
in  the  Eastern  Crimea.  Between  Alouchtaand  CafTa  (Theodosia), 
you  travcrso  many  villages,  among  others,  Toklouk,  Kooz  and 
Otowz,  where  the  Tatar  dwellings  with  their  flat  roofs  rest  against 
tho  hills  which  border  the  valley.  By  aid  of  this  arrangement,  the 
inhabitants  communicate  externally  with  the  terraces  of  their 
houses,  which  serve  as  sleeping-places.  At  evening  the  whole 
population  of  the  village  wake  and  desert  the  obscure  chambers, 
where  they  have  sought  shelter  from  the  sun,  to  install  themselves 
upon  the  roofs,  which  are  protected  by  a  strong  framework  and  a 
thick  coating  of  clay.  The  most  agreeable  animation  then  suc- 
ceeds the  silence  of  the  day-time  ;  and  the  spectator  is  never  tired 
of  observing  the  graceful  effect  of  these  various  groups  of  persons, 
who  pursue  their  household  avocations,  while  breathing  the  fresh 
air  of  tho  evening. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pirtorial.] 
UYHJf  Of  I  Ah  11* 

it  v  ii  mm. 

Our  lives— not  ourf>  to  fiive  or  hold — 
A  day  of  foil  to  win  a  night'*  repose. 

Two  iMirsbM  hands — two  ftet  M  Wt  >  prayer — 
For  these  we  wait— thus  every  life  must  close. 

Th<*  hope*  we've  fondled  may  go  down, 

To  come  no  more  It  sadder  year?*; 
There's  ■mngfttng  still  to  love  and  keep, 

Untorn  by  fate—  unwet  by  tears. 

It  may  be  what  our  boyhood  knew 

Of  <rentle  tones  in  guarded  talk — 
A  look  from  eyes  that  ne'er  shone  filse — 

A  laugh  that  had  not  learned  to  mock : 

Or  what  our  manhood  frit,  a  warmth — 
Lost  sunshine  sleeping  on  the  heart — 

As  round  the  quaint,  low  altar  knelt 
Two  forms — two  lives  untouched  by  art. 

Lo!  through  our  sorrow-lattieed  way, 

How  memory  comes! — dead  yeirs  arc  hers — 

And  through  the  fancier  of  oar  hearts, 
An  old  familiar  gladness  stirs. 

Then  all  the  past  is  here  again ; 

Sweet  lips— no  goal  but  ours  they  knew — 
The  hand  we  inly  yearned  to  keep — 

The  plare  where  only  rose*  grew. 

All  tbeso.  but  ah!  a  f  tee  of  white 

Gleams  from  a  shroud;  long  years  have  rolled 
Sinee  in  a  quiet  room  he  laid — 

Nor  he#trd  the  prayer,  nor  bells  that  tolled. 

All  these,  ay  more;— we  may  not  Ml 
Of  what  the  soul  would  guarded  keep, 

That  may  no  outward  tremor  feel. 

Watched  o'er,  unuttercd  e'en  in  sleep. 

Whom  lips  are  loosed  from  passion,  quite? 

What  heart  may  live  its  memories  down? 
How  heavy  falls  the  dust  of  years, 

That  turns  the  whited  leaves  to  brown. 

How  dreaded  is  the  tramp  of  days, 
That  leave  no  music  in  their  track — 

That  steal  the  blush  from  cheek  or  rore, 
And  give  nor  bloom,  nor  promise  back? 

But  life,  and  hope,  and  all  we  are, 
With  all  the  love  our  deeds  have  won, 

Are  but  a  handful  in  the  shroud — 
llow  soon  the  sexton's  ta$k  is  done? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

BT  MItS.  S.  r.  JiOCGIITT. 

"  And  so  the  locket  is  really  gone,  Mary  %"  said  Henry  Cunning- 
ham, to  his  young  wife,  as,  with  tearful  eyes,  she  told  him  of  her 
loss. 

"Gone  forever,  I  fear,  Henry.  And  I  valued  it  so  much.  Your 
own  miniature  and  hair.  I  would  rather  have  lost  anything  else. 
I  think  it  must  have  dropped  from  the  ehain  when  we  were  walk- 
ing, last  evening.  I  missed  it  when  I  went  to  my  room,  but  I 
would  not  tell  you  then,  bceause  I  hoped  to  lind  it  in  the  house  or 
garden,  but  I  have  searched  every  probable  and  improbable  place 
in  vain.  Is  it  not  provoking  that  one  imperfect  link  in  that  beau- 
tiful chain  should  cause  such  a  misfortune  V 

"  Provoking  indeed  !  Nevertheless,  it  may  teach  us  a  useful 
lesson.  Each  member  of  the  great  human  family  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  unites  the  whole.  If  one  fails  in  his  duty,  the 
usefulness  of  the  whole  may  be  impaired." 

"  What  a  monitor  you  are,  Henry !  Who  else  would  ever 
have  thought  of  drawing  a  lesson  from  the  loss  of  my  pretty  lock- 
et, which,  by  the  way,  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  me  than  the 
moral  ?    Will  you  not  try  to  recover  it  for  me  !" 

"Certainly.  I  will  have  it  advertised;  but  it  is  rather  doubt- 
ful whether  you  will  ever  see  it  again.  It  is  not  such  a  great  loss, 
however,  as  the  face  itself  is  now  in  your  possession." 

"  That  matters  not ;  the  locket  was  your  first  gift  to  me,  and  I 
value  it  accordingly." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  do  my  best  to  restore  it  to  you.  I  am  going 
to  my  business  now,  and  will  attend  to  the  advertisement  as  I  go 
along.    Good  morning." 

A  short  but  rapid  walk  soon  brought  the  merchant  to  the  news- 
paper oflice.  His  errand  there  was  soon  transacted,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  entered  his  own  counting-room. 

The  absorbing  business  of  the  day  demanded  his  whole  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  he  paused  in  his  em- 
ployment to  attend  to  a  young  lad  who  had  for  some  moments 
been  standing  by  his  side,  evidently  wishing  to  obtain  his  notice. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  want  <"  he  said,  at  length,  turn- 
ing unwillingly  toward  him. 

"Mr.  Sloanc,  the  tailor,  sir,  tent  me  with  this  bill.  He  would 
like  the  money,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  The  money  !  Why,  the  coat  was  only  sent  home  yesterday. 
Does  Mr.  Sloane  think  I  am  going  to  run  away  >  Tell  him  I  will 
call  upon  him  soon.  Just  as  lief  pay  the  bill,"  muttered  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, to  himself,  as  the  lad  turned  away ;  "  but  I  do  hate  to 
be  dunned,  and  by  Sloane,  too,  who  makes  ho  much  out  of  me  in 
a  year." 

'  No  more  vexatious  interruptions.  The  morning's  work  was 
satisfactorily  performed,  and,  punctual  to  the  dinner  hour,  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  own  house.    His  wife  met  him  in  the  hall. 


"  No  dinner  yet,  Mr.  Cunningham,"  was  her  playful  salutation. 
"  Some  link  mu«t  have  been  wanting  in  the  chain  of  events  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  dinner  at  the  appointed  hour.  What  did 
you  order  from  tb.  market  ?  ' 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Mary.  I  must  plead  guilty,  and  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  the  imperfect  link  ;"  and  the  husband  smiled  at  the 
application  of  his  lesson  of  the  morning.  "  I  stopped  at  the  new  i- 
paper  office,"  he  continued,  "  and  that  put  the  market  out  of  my 
mind,  for  I  was  in  great  haste  this  morning.  So  give  me  a  mp 
of  tea  and  a  piece  of  bread  anil  butter,  and  I  will  be  content,  as 
my  own  carelessness  is  the  cause." 

"  0  do  not  fancy  that  I  intend  to  ttarvc  you  by  way  of  punish- 
ment. Nelly  went  to  market  after  wailing  some  time  beyond  the 
usual  hour ;  but  this  will  make  us  a  little  late.  But  what  do  you 
think  I  have  to  show  you  ?  You  cannot  guess."  With  a  smiling 
face,  Mrs.  Cunningham  held  up  the  loekec. 

"You  are  fortunate,  indeed,  Mary.    Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"Mrs.  Owen,  who  keeps  the  thread  and  needle  store  at  which  I 
always  supply  all  my  wants  in  that  line,  sent  it  to  me  soon  after 
you  left  home.  A  poor  woman  picked  it  up  in  the  street,  last 
evening,  and  stepped  into  the  shop  to  make  inquiries.  Mis.  Owen 
recognized  the  likeness  at  once,  and  promised  to  restore  it  to  its 
rightful  owner." 

"  The  woman  is  entitled  to  the  reward  offered  in  the  paper. 
Five  dollars  is  promised  to  whoever  will  restore  it." 

"  Yes ;  I  would  gladly  have  given  that  or  more ;  Mrs.  Owen 
does  Dot  know  anything  about  the  woman  who  found  it,  except- 
ing that  sh.;  looked  poor.    I  went  there  to  make  inquiries." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  that 
we  have  found  it.  And  there  is  the  dinner  bell.  You  and  Nelly 
have  done  wonders." 

While  husband  and  wife  are  enjoying  their  social  meal,  let  us 
return  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  day,  and  look  for  a  moment  into 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Sloane,  the  tailor.  A  pale,  half-famished  looking 
woman  has  just  entered.  She  is  evidently  unwelcome,  and  the 
usually  polite  Mr.  Sloane  says,  with  considerable  asperity: 

"  What  do  you  come  for?  Did  I  not  tell  you  not  to  call  until 
Saturday  ?" 

"  You  did,"  was  the  calm  reply — calm  in  its  very  despair;  "but 
my  wants  are  very  pressing,  and  I  came  to  entreat  you  to  pay 
what  is  due  me." 

"  I  have  not  a  cent.  I  had  heavy  payments  to  meet  yesterday, 
and  my  purse  is  empty  to-day.    Ton  must  wait  until  Saturday." 

The  look  of  agony  with  which  the  petitioner  turned  to  leave  the 
shop  touched  even  the  heart  of  Mr.  Sloane,  who  was  little  given 
to  the  melting  mood. 

"  It  is  justly  her  due,"  he  muttered  ;  "  but  where  am  I  to  raise 
ten  dollars  ?  Stay  a  moment,  good  woman,"  he  continued  ;  "  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Here,  Jack,  take  this  bill  to 
Mr.  Cunningham's  office,  and  tell  him  ho  will  oblige  me  by  letting 
me  have  the  amount." 

The  boy  disappeared,  and  the  woman,  clearly  comprehending 
how  much  was  involved  in  the  success  of  his  errand,  waited  with 
trembling  anxiety  for  his  return. 

"  Can't  let  you  have  it,  sir,"  was  Jack's  reply,  as  he  again  en- 
tered the  shop.  "  The  gentleman  says  he  will  call  in  a  few  days. 
The  coat  was  only  sent  home  yesterday." 

"  Very  true,  ' thought  the  tailor;  "but  that  makes  but  little 
difference  to  him,  as  the  money  is  in  his  pocket.  You  see  how 
it  is,"  he  continued,  turning  to  tiie  woman.  "  You  mult  wait  till 
Saturday,  and  then  you  shall  have  the  whole  ten  dollars." 

Ten  dollars !  How  many  weary  hours  had  that  wasted  form 
bent  over  the  work  which  was  to  ensure  her  that  trifling  sum  ! 
Trilling  to  the  rich,  but,  alas  !  essential  to  her.  Three  half  starved 
and  nearly  naked  children  were  awaiting  her  return.  They  were 
fatherless,  and  the  feeble  mother  was  their  only  earthly  protector. 
Willingly,  gladly  had  she  toiled  for  them,  but  now  she  felt  that  it 
was  all  in  vain.  For  twenty-four  hours  they  had  scarcely  tasted 
food,  and  the  miserable  room  which  had  hitherto  afforded  them 
shelter  could  no  longer  be  their  home.  A  monih's  rent  was  due, 
and  the  unthinking  or  unfeeling  landlord  had  declared  that  they 
should  not  remain  another  night  unless  the  money  was  forthcom- 
ing. Could  the  widow  have  obtained  her  just  due,  all  would  have 
been  well.  Ten  dollars  would  pay  the  rent  and  provide  many 
comforts,  but  for  this  she  must  wait  till  Saturday.  And  now  it 
was  only  Tuesday.  No  wonder  that  the  poor  mother's  strength 
gave  way.  No  wonder  that  when  she  reached  her  home,  where 
her  suffering  little  ones  awaited  her,  she  runk  exhausted  upon  the 
floor,  and,  for  a  time,  lost  all  consciousness  of  her  misery  in  a 
death-like  swoon.  But  the  cries  of  her  children  recalled  her  to 
life,  and  again  she  strove  to  devise  some  way  for  their  relief. 

"  You  might  have  sold  that  locket  which  you  found  last  night, 
mother,"  said  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  of  scv.n  years.  "  You  said 
it  was  worth  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  But  it  was  not  mine,  my  child,"  was  the  simple  reply.  "  It 
was  my  duty  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner."  . 

Would  that  all  were  as  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty !  The  chain  which  connects  the  rich  with  the  poor  would 
then  be  indissoluble.  But,  alas !  as  yet  too  many  links  arc  imper- 
fect. 

Once  more  wo  will  return  to  the  plcasaut  home  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

"  I  shall  not  return  to  my  office,  this  afternoon,  Mary,"  re- 
marked the  husband,  as  they  left  the  dinner-table.  "  Would  you 
like  to  ride  into  the  country?" 

"  O,  very  much  I"  was  the  reply.  "  But  I  had  an  engagement 
which  I  ought  to  attend  to.  However,  to-morrow  will  do  for 
that." 

"  Anything  of  consequence,  Mary  V 

"  No,  I  think  not.    I  am  on  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the 


Ladies'  BcnevoUnt  Society,  and  I  did  promise  to  call  upon  a  poor 
family,  whom  we  have  lately  heard  of,  to  day.  But,  no  doubt, 
to  morrow  will  answer  as  well." 

"  Then  I  v.'ll  order  the  chaise  at  once." 

"  Very  well.    I  can  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightfully  invigornting,  both  to  mind  and 
body,  than  a  ride  in  the  country  on  a  lovely  afternoon  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  heat  of  summer  is  just  sufficiently  temper.d  by  the 
cooler  breezes  of  autumn.  The  merchant  forgets  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  the  couming  room  in  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  and  the  gentle  companion  at  his  side  is  glad- 
dened not  only  by  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  around  her,  but  by 
the  renewal  of  that  freshness  of  youthful  feeling  which  had  char- 
acterized the  lover,  but  which  the  pressure  of  worldly  care  has,  iu 
a  great  degree,  dispelled  from  the  mind  of  the  husband. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  no  visions  of  neglected  duty 
obtruded  themselves  on  Mrs.  Cunningham  amid  the  joyousncss 
produced  by  the  afternoon's  pleasant  excursion.  Neither  can  we 
wonder  that  the  annoyance  of  the  early  presentation  of  the  tailor's 
bill  had  passed  from  the  remembrance  of  her  husband.  And  yet 
both  husband  and  wife  were  links  in  the  chain  which  would  have 
brought  relief  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  their  apparent- 
ly trifling  neglect  of  duty  was  at  this  very  moment  the  cause  of 
many  and  bitter  tears. 

The  landlord  had  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  the  widow  and  her 
children  were  weeping  by  the  side  of  their  few  scanty  articles  of 
furniture  which  now  stood  in  the  open  street.  But  a  shelter  was 
at  length  provided.  A  poor  neighbor,  scarcely  better  off  than 
those  whom  she  wished  to  succor,  bade  them  share  the  few  com- 
forts which  she  possessed,  until  something  lwtter  could  be  devised. 

"  You  will  look  up  your  poor  family  to-day,  I  suppose,  shall 
you  not,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cunningham,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  pleasant  ride. 

"  Probably.  I  have  some  calls  to  make  this  morning  ;  but  I  will 
try  to  atteml  to  it.  I  must  find  them  before  to  morrow  evening, 
at  any  rate,  as  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  society  then,  and  I 
must  report  the  case." 

"  Better  go  to-day,  Mary.  Delay  is  dangerous,  where  a  duty  is 
to  be  performed." 

'*  Very  well ;  I  will  go.  At  dinner  I  will  give  you  on  account 
of  my  success." 

Following  the  address  which  had  been  given  her,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham made  her  way  through  the  dirty  streets  and  dark  alleys 
leading  to  the  abodes  of  want  and  misery.  Long  before  she  found 
the  room  which  she  sought,  her  sympathizing  heart  was  deeply 
touched  with  the  desolation  around  her,  and  conscience  whispered 
that  even  a  few  hours'  delay  might  be  of  consequence  where  want 
was  so  pressing.  Her  disappointment  was  great  when  she  found 
the  apartment  vacant,  and  was  told  hy  one  of  the  motley  group, 
who  crowded  around  to  stare  at  the  fine  lady,  that  "  Mrs.  Green 
got  turned  out  yesterday." 

"  Turned  out !  and  where  is  she  now  ?" 

After  some  questioning  and  delay,  the  place  where  she  had 
found  refuge  was  discovered.  The  knock  at  the  door  was  an- 
swered by  a  pleasant,  good-humored  lookitg  matron,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  hush  the  crowd  of  children  who  clung  aronnd  her. 

"  Mrs.  Green  ? — yes,  madam,  she  is  here.  Will  you  bo  pleased 
to  walk  in  ?  Be  quiet,  boys.  Susy,  bring  the  lady  a  chair.  The 
poor  woman  is  in  a  sad  way,  ma'am.  She  has  overworked  her- 
self entirely,  since  her  good  man  died,  nnd  the  grief  of  being 
turned  in  the  street  was  too  much  for  her.  She  was  raving-like 
all  night.  I  have  put  her  in  my  own  bed,  but  it  is  not  much  that 
the  like  of  us  can  do  for  her.  She  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  ma'am, 
for  she  has  seen  better  days." 

With  deep  interest  Mrs.  Cunningham  gazed  upon  the  pallid 
face  of  the  sufferer,  who  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  her.  The  eldest  of  her  children  sat  by  her  side, 
gazing  tearfully  upon  her. 

"  These  are  her  children,  ma'am,"  continued  the  woman,  "  this 
girl  and  those  two  wee  things.  Nelly  there  will  not  leave  the 
mother  a  moment ;  but  I  fear  none  of  us  can  do  her  any  good. 
Her  henrt  is  clanc  broke." 

"A  physician  must  be  called  immediately,"  said  the  lady,  and 
she  hastily  pencilled  a  note  to  their  family  physician  requesting 
his  attendance.  "  Let  your  eldest  boy  take  this  to  Dr.  Wilson," 
she  added.    "  He  will  probably  find  him  at  home  at  this  hour." 

The  messenger  was  despatched,  and  while  awaiting  his  return, 
Mrs.  Cunningham  put  several  questions  to  little  Nelly,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  her  intelligent  and  well  expressed  replies. 
The  child  had  long  been  the  confidant  of  her  mother's  trials,  and 
this  had  given  her  a  thoughtfulncss  beyond  her  years. 

"  Mother  had  no  one  to  help  her  but  me,"  she  said.  "I  did  all 
I  could  ;  but  she  had  to  work  very  hard.  Sometimes  we  had  no 
food  to  eat.  Mother  and  I  would  go  without  a  long  time,  so  that 
the  little  ones  could  have  our  share.  We  worked  a  great  deal  for 
the  tailor ;  mother  did  almost  all,  but  I  could  help  a  little.  But 
he  has  owed  her  some  money  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  he  can- 
not let  her  have  it  till  Saturday." 

"  What  is  the  tailor's  name,  Nelly  ?  and  how  much  docs  he  owe 
your  mother?" 

"  Ten  dollars,  ma'am.  He  lives  in  a  street  where  there  are  a 
great  many  shops.  His  name  is  Sloane.  Mother  wjnt  there  yes- 
terday, and  begged  him  to  pay  her,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her,  she 
said,  and  sent  his  boy  to  try  to  get  some  money,  but  ho  did  not 
get  it,  and  so  he  said  she  must  wait  till  Saturday.  Poor  mother 
felt  so  bad  when  she  heard  the  children  cry  for  bread,  when  she 
got  home,  that  she  fell  on  the  floor  and  lay  there  a  long  time  with- 
out speaking." 

"  And  why  did  the  landlord  turn  you  into  the  street?"  inquired 

her  new  friend. 
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"  Because  we  could  not  pay  the  rent,  ma'am.  We  all  cried, 
and  begged  him  to  wait  till  mother  got  the  money,  but  he  would 
not.  I  wanted  to  sell  the  pretty  locket  that  mother  found,  but  she 
would  not,  because  it  would  not  have  been  right." 

"  When  did  your  mother  find  a  locket,  Nelly  ?" 

"  Two  evenings  ago,  ma'am.  It  was  so  bright  and  pretty.  We 
carried  it  into  a  shop,  and  the  lady  said  she  knew  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, and  would  give  it  to  her." 

"  Was  this  the  locket,  Nelly?"  asked  Mrs.  Cunningham,  draw- 
ing her  recovered  treasure  from  her  belt. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  the  very  one.  I  remember  the  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  gentleman.    Did  it  belong  to  you,  ma'am  1" 

"  Yes,  Nelly,  and  we  offered  five  dollars  reward  to  the  person 
who  should  restore  it.    So  that  mone}'  belongs  to  your  mother." 

The  entrance  of  the  physician  prevented  further  conversation. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  he  pronounced  the 
case  a  critical  one,  but  likely  to  yield  to  care  and  good  nursing. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  then  made  such  temporary  arrangements  as 
were  in  her  power  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer,  and,  promising  to 
return  before  evening,  hastened  home.  Her  husband  was  already 
awaiting  her  return. 

"  Why,  Mary  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  has  disturbed  you  ? 
Have  you  been  called  upon  to  witness  want  and  misery  beyond 
what  your  feeling  heart  could  bear  V 

"I  could  have  borne  the  want  and  misery,  Henry,  but  not  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  in  part  the  author  of  it." 

"  You,  Mary  !    How  is  that  possible  ?" 

"  I  am  but  an  imperfect  link  in  the  chain,"  she  replied,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  The  deferred  duty  of  yesterday  has  caused  much 
suffering." 

Her  husband  listened  with  much  interest  to  her  tale. 

"  Well,  we  will  hope  for  the  best,"  he  replied.  "  Dr.  Wilson  is 
skillful,  and  the  poor  woman  may  be  restored.  In  that  case,  we 
will  endeavor  to  place  her  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  should 
she  be  taken  away,  we  will  protect  the  orphans.  It  was  singular 
that  you  should  thus  discover  the  finder  of  your  locket.  Now 
cheer  up,  Mary,"  ho  continued,  observing  that  her  brow  was  still 
clouded.  "  You  must  not  reproach  yourself  for  what  has  passed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  lesson  that  I  drew 
from  the  broken  chain.  Every  link  must  be  perfect,  or  the  use  of 
the  whole  is  marred." 

"  It  is  so  indeed,  Henry.  And  more  than  one  link  must  have 
been  imperfect  in  this  case.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you 
that  this  poor  woman  has  worked  early  and  late  for  your  tailor. 
He  owes  her  ten  dollars,  and  if  he  would  but  have  paid  her,  all 
this  trouble  might  have  been  avoided.  To  do  him  justice,  he  did 
make  an  effort  to  get  it  for  her  yesterday,  but  failed." 

A  change  passed  over  Mr.  Cunningham's  countenance. 

"  I  fear,  Mary,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "  that  I  am  one  of  the 
imperfect  links  in  this  chain.  I  recollect  now  that  Mr.  Sloane's 
boy  presented  me  with  a  bill  yesterday,  which  I  declined  paying, 
not  becauso  I  had  not  the  money  in  my  pocket,  but  on  account  of 
a  foolish  feeling  of  vexation  that  he  should  present  it  so  soon  after 
the  delivery  of  the  garment.  Probably  he  was  short  of  funds, 
and  made  an  effort  to  collect  a  small  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
widow.    I  will  see  him  this  afternoon." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  relieved  by  knowing  that 
you  will  share  the  burthen  on  my  conscience,"  replied  his  wife, 
smiling.  "  And  yet  that  is  but  a  selfish  feeling.  However,  all 
may  yet  end  well." 

"  We  will  hope  so.  Let  us  both  endeavor  to  do  what  we  can 
to  repair  tho  consequences  of  our  negligence  of  duty,  and  the  les- 
son, though  painful,  will  be  a  useful  one  to  us,  I  trust." 

The  next  few  hours  brought  relief  to  both  husband  and  wife. 
The  poor  woman  had  greatly  improved  under  the  skillful  treat- 
ment of  the  kind  physician.  Not  many  days  elapsed  ere  she  was 
comfortably  settled  in  a  home  far  more  desirable  than  the  one  from 
which  she  had  been  so  rudely  expelled,  and  received  the  welcome 
assurance  that  there  would  be  no  rent  to  pay.  The  ten  dollars 
from  tho  tailor  and  five  which  was  justly  her  due  as  the  restorer 
of  the  locket  seemed  in  itself  a  little  fortune,  and  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  she  was  promised  steady  work  and  prompt  pay,  the  wid- 
ow's heart  was  indeed  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Reader,  this  is  but  a  simple  sketch  of  one  of  the  many  touch- 
ing little  scenes  of  real  life,— one  of  those  short  glimpses  at  great 
truths  which  are  often  permitted  in  our  everyday  experience. 
Numberless  arc  the  chains  which  unite  the  great  human  family. 
Not  only  the  rich  with  the  poor,  but  society  in  all  its  forms.  To 
ensure  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  each  member  must 
faithfully  perform  his  part. 

In  the  social  and  domestic  circle  this  truth  is  even  more  strik- 
ingly apparent.  Innumerable — almost  fearfully  innumerable  and 
delicato  are  the  links  in  the  chain  which  should  unite  the  hearts 
of  husband  and  wife.  No  rude  touch,  no  harsh  discords  can  there 
be  permitted.  A  word,  a  look — almost  a  thought,  may  sever  the 
chain,  or  incrcaso  its  durability  and  brightness.  And  how  closely 
linked  together  are  all  the  members  of  one  household  !  Naught 
save  failure  in  duty  can  dissolve  the  tics.  The  links  are  not  brok- 
en when  a  loved  one  passes  to  the  spirit  land.  Death  hath  no 
power  to  sever  tho  imperishable  chain  of  love.  The  impenetrable 
veil,  which  has  hitherto  separated  the  outer  from  the  inner  world, 
is  drawn  aside,  and  fully  may  we  now  realize  the  beautiful  truth 
that,  as  substance  and  shadow,  they  arc  united.  No  impassable 
gulf  lies  between.  Those  whom  we  have  loved  upon  earth  may 
still  be  loved  in  heaven.  It  is  the  spirit — the  immortal  spirit — 
which  loves  and  is  beloved.  The  frail  covering  of  earth  will  soon 
be  laid  aside  ;  but  love  will  remain,  and  kindred  souls  will  meet 
together  in  their  eternal  home. 


An  Axiom. — True  valor  is  fire,  bullying  is  smoke. 
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The  large  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  our  last  page 
was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Champney,  and  pre- 
sents a  correct  general  view  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  great 
agricultural  exhibition,  on  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  last 
month,  as  it  appeared  when  thronged  with  visitors  during  the 
height  of  the  festival.  The  success  of  this  affair  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friends,  and  is  an  honorable 
triumph  for  the  president  and  those  gentlemen  who  undertook  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  through  the  en- 
terprise. Various  causes,  in  addition  to  the  attractive  character 
of  the  exhibition,  co-operated  to  produce  a  vast  concourse  of  visi- 
tors, such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the  locality,  in  the  capital  of 
New  England,  the  point  of  convergence  of  so  many  railroads,  the 
reputation  of  the  executive  officers,  the  fume  of  the  two  previous 
exhibitions  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  admirable  and  ample  arrangements  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  purchased  tickets  during  the  four  days. 

The  use  of  the  ground  was  generously  granted  by  the  city  of 
Boston.  It  included  a  square  of  fifty  acres,  at  the  south  end, 
bounded  by  Harrison  Avenue,  Chester,  Albany  and  Brookline 
Streets.  Our  design  is  made  from  a  point  which  embraces  the 
sweep  of  the  whole  field.  The  great  gateway  and  towers  on  Har- 
rison Avenue  arc  prominent  objects  in  this  view.  Their  bold  and 
graceful  architecture,  which  has  elicited  universal  admiration,  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  ability  and  taste  of  Mr.  John  R.  Hall, 
the  architect  of  the  society.  The  towers  supporting  the  arch  were 
forty  feet  in  height.  These  towers  contained  the  treasurer's  office, 
and  tickets  were  sold  and  distributed  at  twelve  windows  on  tho 
avenue  front,  by  which  arrangement,  and  the  celerity  displayed  by 
the  assistants,  all  that  confusion  and  delay  were  avoided  which 
are  so  often  the  unpleasant  preliminaries  of  a  visit  to  an  exhibition. 

The  American  ensign  floated  over  the  two  towers  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  was  also  displayed  at  every  conspicuous  point 
throughout  the  grounds.  These  were  graded  to  a  perfect  level, 
and,  some  weeks  previous  to  the  fair,  were  sown  with  oats,  which 
came  up  finely,  aided  by  opportune  showers,  and  covered  the 
whole  area  with  verdure.  This  natural  carpeting  wus  not  only 
ornamental,  but  presented  an  elastic  footing  and  kept  down  the 
dust,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  overpowering.  We  do 
not  think  a  fifty  acre  field  of  oats  has  been  seen  in  Boston  since 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstone  used  to  plough  and  reap  here  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  pagoda,  or  tower,  a  prominent  feature  in  our  picture,  was 
erected  on  the  "  home  stretch  "  of  the  race  track,  and  was  seventy 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  splendid  American  ensign  of 
thirty  feet  spread  and  twenty  feet  hoist.  The  race  track  was 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  of  elliptical  form,  and  exactly 
one  half  mile  in  circuit.  On  tho  west  side  of  the  track  were  seats 
for  six  thousand  persons,  and  fully  that  number,  densely  packed, 
occupied  them  during  the  grand  trial  of  speed  on  the  third  day. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  were  ladies,  and  the  lively  interest 
they  exhibited  in  the  fortunes  of  favorite  nags  was  an  amusing 
spectacle  to  those  bearded  amateurs  of  the  horse  and  the  turf  to 
whom  such  sports  were  more  familiar.  The  pagoda  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  course,  and  the  judges  occupied  its  second  story. 
The  first  story  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
society,  the  marshals  and  tho  invited  guests.  Of  the  latter  there 
was  a  large  number,  invitations  having  been  extended  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  governors  of  the  States,  mayors  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons. 

We  present  here  a  list  of  the  officers  of  tho  society  elected  for 
the  present  year. — President,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachu- 
setts.— Vice  Presidents-,  John  D.  Lang,  Maine;  H.  F.  French, 
New  Hampshire  ;  Frederick  Holbrook,  Vermont ;  B.V.French, 
Massachusetts  ;  Joseph  J.  Cook,  Rhode  Island  ;  John  T.  Andrew, 
Connecticut ;  Henry  Wager,  New  York  ;  Isaac  Cornell,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Isaac,  Newton,  Pennsylvania ;  II.  G.  S.  Key,  Maryland ; 
G.  W  P.  Custis,  Virginia;  Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina; 
James  Hopkinson,  South  Carolina;  D.  A.  Reese,  Georgia;  A.  P. 
Hatch,  Alabama;  A.  G.  Brown,  Mississippi;  J.  B.  D.  Dubow, 
Louisiana;  Gen.  Whitcfield,  Kansas;  J.  T.  Worthington,  Ohio; 
B.  Gratz,  Kentucky;  M.  P.  Gentry,  Tennessee;  Joseph  Orr,  In- 
diana; J.  A.  Kinnicott,  Illinois;  Thomas  Allen,  Missouri;  T.  B. 
Flournoy,  Arkansas ;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan ;  Jackson  Morton, 
Florida  ;  T.  G.  Rusk,  Texas ;  J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa ;  B.  C.  East- 
man, Wisconsin  ;  J.  M.  Horner,  California ;  Joseph  H.  Bradley, 
District  of  Columbia ;  S..  M.  Baird,  New  Mexico  ;  H.  H.  Sibley, 
Minnesota ;  Joseph  Lane,  Oregon  ;  J.  L.  Hayes,  Utah ;  and  Mr. 
Giddings,  Nebraska.  C.  P.  Holcombo,  vice  president  for  Dela- 
ware, died  subsequently  to  the  annual  meeting. — Executive 
Committee,  John  A.  King,  New  York;  Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 
Pennsylvania ;  John  Wentworth,  Illinois ;  Ben:  Perlcy  Poore, 
Massachusetts;  Arthur  Watts,  Ohio;  and  John  Jones,  Delaware. 
— Secretary,  William  S.  King,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Trea- 
surer, B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  about  the  middle  of  our  picture  is  6cen  a  lino  of  fountains, 
which  added  vastly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene.  In  the 
mammoth  tent,  which  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position,  tho 
grand  banquet  of  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  26th,  took  place. 
Three  thousand  persons  found  seats  on  this  occasion  at  the  tables. 
The  entertainment  was  liberal  and  hospitable,  and  the  intellectual 
feast,  furnished  by  the  distinguished  men  whose  presence  graced 
the  banquet,  was  of  the  highest  order.  As  the  speeches  and  sen- 
timents have  been  fully  reported  and  circulated  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  we  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  them  in  passing. 
Near  the  mammoth  tent  is  that  of  the  president,  where  the  invited 
guests  were  received  and  introduced  to  the  presiding  officer  by  a 
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committee  of  reception,  consisting  of  Hon.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  maj 
of  Boston  ;  his  honor,  Lieutenant-Governor  Brown  ;  George  M. 
Atwater,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  ;  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  others. 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice,  as  a  distinguishing  feature,  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press. 
A  tent  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  brethren  of  the 
quill,  and  furnished  with  every  appliance.  Here  congregated  a 
goodly  number  of  representatives  of  the  press,  some  of  them  from 
far  distant  States,  "  ehiels  amang  us  takin'  notes,"  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  printing  them.  Every  facility  and  accommodation 
was  afforded  these  gentlemen,  and  they  all  speak  warmly  of  tho 
courtesies  extended  to  them  by  the  society. 

The  ladies  were  not  forgotten  by  the  managers,  who  relied 
much  upon  their  presence  to  give  countenance  and  brilliancy  to 
the  exhibition.  A  spacious  tent  was  appropriated  to  their  use  as 
a  withdrawing  room,  in  which  they  could  adjust  their  toilets  and 
prepare  their  arms  for  conquest.  This  was  connected  with  a  largo 
and  beautiful  marquee,  set  apart  as  a  ladies'  saloon  and  refresh- 
ment room.  The  mass  of  hungry  visitors  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  appetite  at  an  extensive  establishment  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  field. 

On  the  south  side,  the  left  hand  of  our  engraving,  were  the  cov- 
ered pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  of  which  there  were  many  of  the 
choicest  specimens.  On  the  opposite  extremity  were  the  stalls  for 
neat  stock,  all  roofed  with  canvass  to  protect  the  animals  both 
from  cold  and  sun.  Here  were  several  tows  of  tents  covering  an 
area  of  about  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty.  The  locality  for  horses 
is  indicated  in  our  engraving,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  drive 
way  for  carriages,  a  liberal  space  being  allowed  them. 

The  architectural  arrangements,  the  erection  of  all  the  buildings, 
tents  and  stalls  were  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  Wm.  S.  King,  Esq.,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  both 
these  gentlemen,  who,  from  first  to  last,  were  most  untiring  and 
self  sacrificing  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  To  the 
president  the  brilliant  and  complete  success  of  this  affair  must 
prove  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  His  position  was  one  of 
great  labor  and  responsibility.  His  success,  however,  docs  not 
surprise  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  habits  of  forethought 
and  industry,  and  his  peculiar  faculty  of  arranging  and  systemat- 
izing all  the  details  of  a  complicated  business.  There  are  very 
few  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  such 
an  exhibition,  and  few  indeed  who  could  carry  it  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  ho  has  done,  without  a  single  misstep  or  mis- 
hap. The  post  of  chief  marshal  was  entrusted  to  Major- General 
Tyler,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
perform  tho  duties  of  a  field  officer.  He  was  assisted  by  a  large 
body  of  gentlemen,  and  further  aided  by  the  presence  of  a  power- 
ful police  force.  The  greatest  order  and  decorum  prevailed 
throughout  the  four  days. 

The  liberality  of  the  premiums  offered  (ten  thousand  dollars  in 
the  aggregate)  brought  together  probably  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  ever  congregated  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  tariff  of  entries  was  high  enough  to 
exclude  all  animals  of  inferior  value.  The  highest  premium  was 
three  hundred  dollars.  There  were  some  cattle  on  the  ground  which 
cost  three  and  four  thousand  dollars  apiece  in  England.  Among 
tho  sheep  were  several  imported  bucks  which  cost  an  almost  fabu- 
lous figure.  There  were  cows  on  exhibition  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Hinckley  or  Rosa  Bonhcur.  The  horses  mustered  strong,  and  evi- 
dently considered  themselves  the  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  va- 
rious classes  of  horses  were  well  represented,  from  the  magnificent 
thorough- bred,  proud  as  an  hereditary  prince,  to  the  diminutive 
pony  looked  on  with  longing  eyes  by  the  juvenile  portion  of  the 
spectators.  Black  Hawks  abounded,  each  one  showing  the  par- 
ticular marks  which  enable  you  to  recognize  this  breed  at  a  glance. 
The  trials  of  speed  were  attended  with  all  the  fascination  of  tho 
race,  without  its  accompanying  sin,  gambling.  Gloves  may  havo 
been  lost  and  won  by  ladies  fair,  but  nothing  more  valuable  was 
staked  upon  the  contest.  The  show  of  swin«  was  excellent ;  tho 
animals  were  well  cared  for.  The  stalls  and  pens  provided  lor 
them  were  all  covered,  and  hay,  straw  and  water  were  supplied 
without  charge.  We  have  not  attempted  to  particularize  and  de- 
scribe favorite  animals,  as  we  have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  it, 
but  we  refer  all  interested  in  the  list  of  entries,  the  exhibitors,  the 
premiums  awarded,  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  exhibition 
in  detail,  to  the  authentic  record,  the  journal  of  the  society  for 
1855. 

The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  affairs  within  our 
memory.  As  a  mere  spectacle,  the  extensive  and  gaily-decorated 
grounds,  the  throngs  of  human  beings,  representatives  of  the  tal- 
ent, manhood,  beauty  and  wealth  of  numerous  towns  and  several 
sections  of  the  confederacy,  the  bustle,  the  animation,  the  prancing 
horses,  the  glancing  carriages,  made  up  a  scene  full  of  exciting 
interest  and  picturesque  effect.  But  the  occasion  itself  had  a 
deeper  significance.  Its  moral  was  the  encouragement  of  the  first 
and  greatest  of  arts  ;  its  tendency,  to  elevate  and  dignify  labor. 
We  beheld  the  results  of  enterprise,  capital,  labor  and  intelligence 
advancing  hand  and  hand  ;  and  we  gathered  a  bright  augury  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  in  the  tangible  proof  before 
us  of  their  successful  union.  We  look  on  this  exhibition  as  a 
great  historical  event  worthy  of  being  fully  recorded  and  remem- 
bered. In  all  probability,  the  youngest  of  our  readers  will  not 
live  to  see  another  such  in  Boston. 


It  requires  a  great  man  to  hold  the  balance  between  his  genius 
and  his  character.  Talent  expands  ;  the  heart  withers.  Unless  a 
man  is  a  Colossus,  and  has  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  he  remains 
without  heart,  or  without  talent. — lialzuc. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE— RACHEL'S  DEBUT. 

Our  bcautifnl  theatre  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  on  the  opening  night 
of  Mile.  Rachel,  the  distinguished  Freneh 
tragedienne.  On  that  occasion  it  was  tilled 
with  all  that  Boston  possesses  most  distin- 
guished of  talent,  of  fashion,  of  heauty,  and 
of  wealth.  Among  the  audience  were  per- 
sons we  had  not  seen  for  many  a  long  year, 
veteran  play-goers,  who  live  upon  the  mem- 
ories of  past  theatre  glories,  and  whose  re- 
pose it  requires  a  powerful  enchantress  to 
distnrh.  The  representatives  of  a  former 
generation  were  conducted  to  their  places 
bewildered  with  a  splendor  that  had  no  par- 
allel in  their  day.  And  the  youth  of  the 
metropolis  was  also  represented.  The  not- 
yet  come-out  belles,  who  arc  now  happier  as 
school  girls ,  and  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  fed  on  large  daily  prescriptions  of  Cor- 
ncille  and  Racine  (tutr/iM  ad  nauseam  f)  were 
there  to  find  out  the  difference  between  acad- 
emic French  and  the  living  language  of  the 
stage.  We  have  selected  this  peculiar  sea- 
son of  excitement  for  illustrating  the  interior 
of  the  theatre  by  a  series  of  engravings. 
They  are  to  be  credited  to  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Champney,  and  are  commendable  for  their 
spirit  and  fidelity.  The  first  engraving  rep- 
resents the  grand  staircase,  with  various 
groups  of  figures  that  give  it  animation. 
The  second  engraving  shows  us  the  stage 
and  auditorium.  The  figure  before  the  foot- 
lights, diminutive  as  it  is,  will  be  readily  re- 
cognized from  the  air  and  costume  as  Ra- 
chel in  the  role  of  Camillc  in  Corneille's 
tragedy  ot  />.<  Horaces.  The  auditorium  is 
densely  packed  from  parquet  to  ceiling,  as 
it  was  on  the  occasion  represented.  Our 
distant  readers  may  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  auditorium  is  about  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  and  circular  in  form  except  that 
it  slightly  flattens  in  the  direction  of  the 
stage.  The  distance  from  the  curtain  to  the  parquet  is  84  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  auditorium  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet,  and 
the  front  of  the  stage  projects  into  it  about  18  feet.  On  each  side 
of  the  stage  are  richly  draped  proscenium  boxes.  The  chairs  in 
the  parquet  and  balcony  have  iron  frames,  and  are  cushioned  with 
eather  on  the  back,  seat  and  arms,  the  scat  being  so  balanced  as 
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to  rise  to  a  perpendicular  position  when  not  in  use,  affording  a 
place  to  stand  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  frame.  The  first  and 
second  tiers  are  furnished  with  oaken  framed  sofas  covered  with 
crimfon  plush,  and  the  amphitheatre  with  iron-framed  and  cush- 
ioned settees.  The  ceiling  of  the  auditoiinm  is  painted  in  fresco 
with  allegorical  designs,  representing  the  twelve  seasons,  and  the 


compartments  are  divided  by  graceful  com- 
position mouldings,  richly  gilded.  The 
whole  style  of  interior  decoration  is  at  once 
rich  and  chaste.  The  walls  are  now  painted 
of  a  warm  rose  color ;  a  great  improvement 
on  the  deep  red  hue  of  the  first  season.  Our 
third  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  the 
Ladies'  Drawing  Room,  a  splendid  and  spa- 
cious apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  best  style. 
The  last  sketch  is  of  the  Vestibule,  or 
Washington  Street  entrance.  There  is  also 
another  communication  with  tho  street  on 
the  opposite  Bide  of  the.  house.  The  ar- 
rangements in  that  part  of  the  house,  to 
which  the  public  have  no  "  open  sesame," 
the  mysterious  region  behind  the  green  cur- 
tain, where  disenchanted  operators  concoct 
their  magic  charms — the  laboratory  of  his- 
trionic and  scenic  efforts — arc  liberal  and 
complete.  No  theatre  in  the  United  States 
—  probably  none  in  the  world — possesses 
superior  scene,  green,  and 'dressing  rooms. 
Cochituate  baths  al>ound  there,  and  the  man- 
ager, it  he  chose,  could  produce  the  "  Cata- 
ract of  the  Ganges  wiih  real  water,"  with 
very  little  trouble.  And  in  this  connection 
we  will  say  one  word  of  the  manager  of  the 
company.'  It  was  not  enough  for  Boston  to 
have  built  one  of  the  noblest  theatres  in  tho 
world  ;  the  finest  ship  that  Donald  McKay 
ever  launched  would  I*  useless  without  an 
able  captain  and  a  good  crew.  It  was  there- 
fore fortunate  for  us  that  the  very  man  to 
manage  an  establishment  of  this  kind — tho 
man  we  should  have  selected  from  a  thou- 
sand— was  ready  to  take  charge  of  it.  Mr. 
Thomas  Barry  was  well  known  and  highly 
respected  by  our  citizens.  Ho  had  managed 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  past  time  with  credit 
to  himself,  struggling  manfully  with  the  apa- 
thy and  opposition  the  drama  at  that  time 
experienced.  A  classical  and  finished  actor, 
a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  large 
experience  of  life,  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman  in  soul  and  bear- 
ing, his  assumption  of  the  management  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
The  first  season  opened  auspiciously,  and  closed  with  fclat.  Mr. 
Barry's  sympathies  with  old  associates  were  not  permitted  to 
crowd  his  stage  with  superflous  veterans,  but  old  favorites  ot 
ability  were  mingled  with  the  new  candidates  for  public  favor. 
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The  success  of  the  latUr  ratified  tho  choice 
of  the  manager.  Mrs.  Wood  ai  d  Mrs. 
Barrow,  the  Misses  Biddies,  Miss  Emma 
Taylor,  Messrs.  Bennett,  Paunccfort, 
Wood,  Daly  and  Fiske  made  an  impres- 
sion on  their  first  appearance,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  season,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  forgetfulncss  or 
ingratitude.  The  record  of  the  first  sea- 
son was  full  of  legitimate  triumphs.  The 
present  season  opened  with  an  equally  fine 
promise.  Some  changes  in  the  company 
nave  been  made.  That  favorite  musician 
and  excellent  actor,  Mr.  Thomas  Comer, 
was  inaugurated  as  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Belton,  a  dashing  and  sparkling  light 
comedian,  from  the  English  boards,  takes 
the  place  of  Mr.  Pauncefort.  Mrs.  Belton, 
a  lady  of  fine  person,  has  been  added  to 
the  corps  tlramatique.  Mr.  W.  H.  Curtis, 
a  favorite  Boston  actor,  has  been  enrolled 
in  the  troupe.  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr. 
Donaldson  are  acquisitions,  while  Mrs. 
Hudson  Kirby,  who  appeared  last  season, 
is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  stock 
company.  We  are  aware  that,  in  this 
rapid  summary,  we  have  passed  over 
names  which  should  have  been  mentioned, 
but  we  intended  nothing  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  From  the  stock  company  we 
pass  to  the  stars.  No  planet  of  brighter 
magnitude  than  Rachel  ever  burst  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  her 
with  coolness.  It  is  next  to  certain  that 
6he  is  the  greatest  of  living  actresses,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  greater  ever 
trod  the  boards.  If  we  were  once  disposed 
to  smile  at  tho  enthusiasm  of  our  New 
York  contemporaries  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  laudations  of  this  wonderful 
woman,  we  arc  now  ready  to  make  them 
the  amende  honorable.  In  the  presence  ot 
Rachel,  the  critic's  occupation  is  gone ;  he 
has  but  to  admire  and  applaud.  Her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  reveals  the  con- 
lummnc  actress.  Those  eyes,  luminous 
with  intellect  and  passion,  the  slender  but 
graceful  figure  clad  in  faultless  drapery, 
the  first  accents  of  that  thrilling  voice,  at 
once  achieve  a  conquest  of  heart  and 
mind,  weaving  a  spell  of  enchrntmcnt 

which  it  is  impossible  to  break.  The  grei  tness  of  Rachel  comists 
in  this :  she  has  created  her  characters.  Into  the  lay  figures  of 
Corncille,  and  the  cold  forms  of  the  polished  Bacine,  she  has 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.  They  are  not  heroic  in  the  closet, 
they  arc  not  antique,  they  are  not  Slu.kspcrian  ;  but  Rachel  has 
awakened  them  ;  they  live  and  move  und  have  a  being.  Camillc 
is  a  Roman  maiden,  loving,  suffering,  denouncing  and  dying;  and 
Phe'dre  no  longer  a  phantom,  but  a  terrible  being,  burning  with 
those  fierce  fires  of  passion  of  which  antiquity  and  the  East  have 
so  many  records.  She  h.-.s  given  existence  to  the  beautiful  but 
lifeless  forms  of  the  classic  French  drama.  All  who  have  seen 
her  will  read  those  wonderful  works  in  a  new  light,  derived  from 
her  toul  creating  impersonations.  "  With  the  best  disposition  in 
the  world  to  admire  Corncille  and  Racine,"  says  Putnam,  "  we 
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have  been  compelled  to  eel  that  the  interest  of  their  tragedies,  or 
us,  depends  absolutely  upon  the  genius  of  the  actress  who  is  their 
interpreter.  But  who  has  not  felt  a  keen  wish,  on  seeing  Rachel, 
that  he  could  behold  her,  supported  by  an  adequate  cast,  darken- 
ing the  stage  with  the  awful  spirit  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or  making  it 
gorgeous  with  the  passion  of  Cleopatra  V  The  same  thought 
intruded  on  our  mind  while  witnessing  Rachel's  Camillc  ;  but  it 
only  for  a  moment  interrupted  the  charm  of  her  performance. 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  of  Les  Horaces,  of  which  Camillc  is 
the  heroic,  is  the  famous  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii, 
on  the  issue  of  which  depends  the  triumph  or  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Rome  and  Alba  have  agreed  to  settle  the  long  dispute  between 
them  hy  tho  issuo  of  a  combat  between  three  champions  selected 
by  the  Albans,  and  an  equal  number  selected  by  the  Romans. 
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The  lot  falls  on  the  three  Horatii  in  Romo 
and  the  three  Curiatii  in  Alba.  But  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Horatii  is  a  daughter  of 
Alba,  anel  his  sister  is  to  espouse  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  lives  in  the  same  city. 
The  situations  hero  are  certainly  in  the 
highest  degree  dramatic.  Camillc  suc- 
ceeds in  momentarily  shaking  the  resolu- 
tion of  her  lover ;  hut  Horace  is  inflexible, 
and,  supported  by  the  counsels  of  his  fa- 
ther, resolves  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  The  combat  takes 
place.  Two  of  tho  Horatii  are  slain,  but 
the  remaining  brother,  by  engaging  his  an- 
tagonists singly,  succeeds  in  destroying 
them  all,  and  thus  saving  his  country. 
The  result  of  this  contest  drives  Camille 
to  despair.  In  her,  love  of  country  and  ot 
kindred  are  entirely  swept  away  bv  a 
deeper  passion.  The  loss  of  her  brothers, 
keenly  as  it  is  felt,  is  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
her  lover.  Her  wild  grief  and  despair  are 
depicted  by  Rachel  as  she  only  can  depict 
them.  Her  brother  comes  back  in  triumph 
to  Rome.  In  his  stern  heart,  all  softer 
emotions  are  lost  in  tho  pride  ot  victory 
and  the  fierce  glow  of  patriotism.  He  is 
every  inch  a  Roman — nothing  more — 
nothing  less.  Camille,  frantic  with  grief, 
insults  the  conqueror,  and  breaks  forth  in- 
to a  terrible  denunciation  of  her  country. 
This  outburst  is  the  climax  of  the  tragedy  ; 
from  Rachel's  lips  it  is  withering  and  sub- 
lime. It  rings  through  the  memory  like 
the  curse  of  Lear  as  rendereel  by  Booth. 
"  Rome,"  she  exclaims,  in  frenzied  tones  : 

"  Rome,  thou  Bole  object  of  my  deepest  hato! 
Rome,  for  whose  sake  thou  did.'t  my  lover  slay! 
Rome,  that  did  bai  e  thee,  whom  thou  callest  great! 
Rome,  whom  I  chiefly  hate  for  honoring  tbee! 
May  all  the  neighboring  tribes  together  band 
To  sap  her  walls  and  quench  her  flickering  light! 
If  Italy 's  too  weak  to  do  'he  deed, 
Then  let  the  east  and  west  combine  to  do  it — 
Let  warnor  tribes  from  all  the  face  of  earth 
Rush  on  this  Rome  and  hurl  destruction  on  her! 
May  her  own  tone  raze  every  wall  and  tower, 
And  furious  pour  her  bowels  on  the  earth! 
May  Heaven's  stern  wrath,  enkindled  by  my  prayer, 
Descend  in  hail  and  tire  upon  her  head ; 
And  may  these  eyes  behold  that  fall  of  flame 
Consume  her  dwellings  and  her  laurels  blast, 
See  the  last  Roman  in  his  dying  pangs, 
Then,  joyous  that  my  prayer  is  granted,  die!" 

Horace,  furious  at  this  blasphemy,  plunges 
his  sword,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  lover,  into  his  sister's 
heart.  Rachel  does  no'  confine  herself  to  the  classic  tragedies. 
As  she  supplies  to  the  elder  dramatists  the  fire  and  vitality  which 
they  want,  sv  to  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  modern  schools  sho 
gives  a  consistency  and  appearance  ot  probability  in  which  they 
are  deficient.  From  the  Phcdre  ot  Racine  she  passe.;  with  facility 
to  the  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  of  Scribe  ;  from  the  royal  woes  of 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  passionate  grief  of  poor  Thisbe  ;  but  whatever 
character  she  assumes,  she  clothes  it  with  grace  and  power,  and 
infuses  it  with  vitality.  Other  actresses  are  content  with  inter- 
preting the  parts  assigned  them  ;  Rachel  re-creates  each  one  of 
hers.  In  her  task  she  combines  as  much  of  the  author  as  the 
actress.  One  of  her  most  wonderful  performances  is  her  recita- 
tion of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  full  extent 
of  the  stage,  upon  which  a  tri- 
colorcd  standard  is  planted.  "Ra- 
ch  '1  docs  not  enter — she  appears, 
lik ;  the  shade  of  Liberty  evoked 
by  the  aspirations  of  the  multi- 
tude." Dark  and  silent,  she 
glides  to  the  foot  lights  and  gazes 
a  moment  on  the  audience  with 
her  deep,  luminous  eyes,  chain- 
ing their  sympathies  to  her  by 
an  unquestionable  magnetism. 
Her  first  accents,  or,  rather, 
breathings,  are  audible  in  every 
part  of  the  house,  though  low, 
cold  and  choked.  But  suddenly 
an  electric  thrill  seems  to  pass 
through  the  Pythoness ;  her  eyes 
flame,  her  bosom  heaves,  her 
voice  rises,  and  her  words  of  ven- 
geance and  denunciation  pierce 
thj  ear  of  the  listener  like  arrows. 
As  the  words  Tremblez,  tyrans  ct 
vous,pcrfides(Ttcmb\c,  ye  tyrants 
and  traitors),  smite  the  ear,  we 
seem  to  listen  to  the  storm  ot 
revolution,  rendered  audible  like 
the  voice  of  a  tempest.  The 
thrilling  appeal  to  arms  is  irresit- 
tible  If  it  fire  even  our  hearts 
more  than  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  those  ac- 
cents, heard  in  a  political  crisis, 
have  more  than  once  armed  mul- 
titudes of  Frenchmen,  piled  up 
barricades  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  shaken  the  government  to  its 
basis.  We  have  very  imperfect- 
ly touched  on  the  merits  of  Ra- 
chel. Language  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to -describe  such  acting 
as  hers.  At  best  it  can  but  recall 
some  of  the  emotions  experienced 
by  those  w  ho  have  6ccn  and  heard 
her.  We  aro  not  alone  in  tho 
opinion  that  the  visit  of  this  great 
tragedienneyiiti  exert  a  happy  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the 
drama.  It  will  give  birth  to 
more  elevated  ideas  of  the  digni- 
ty of  art  both  in  those  who  make 
it  their  profession,  and  in  the 
multitude  on  whom  it  relics  for 
support.  There  is  ever  a  moral 
effect  thus  to  be  deduced  by  the 
thoughtful  mind  from  all  current 
events,  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  may  be  accompanied 
by  too  much  excitement  to  leave 
a  clear  field  for  calm  considera- 
tion. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Baiiou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    AIiPIKB  SUKPHi;UDS. 

B  T    M.    If.  DIARBORIT. 

"  Wlien  the  tat  royf  of  the  sim  gild  the  summit  r.f  the  Alps,  the  Bhepbotd 
who  dwelt*  on  the  Ughefll  mount,  take*  Mfl  horn  nd  call*  aloud.  "  Praised 
be  the  botd!"  A*  BOOB  as  h»*  li  heard.  MM  DdgMwring  Sbopherds  leave  their 
huts  and  repeat  the  BUM  word.-*,  until  every  grotto  has  echoed  the  prBBBBB  of 
the  Lord." 

An  down  behind  the  Switzcr**  cot, 

All  glorious,  sinks  to  rest 
The  golden  sun.  who  through  the  day 

JIvi  fought  the  distant  west; 
M'hile  the  gathering  shade?  of  eventide 

Their  waving  folds  display, 
And  earth's  attending  angel 

Locks  up  the  gate  of  d»y ! 

There  i*  a  sound  upon  the  breeze, 

A  voice  that  echoes  far; 
It  comes  from  where  the  highest  peaks 

Of  the  lofty  Alpines  arc; 
It  cnlleth  on  its  brother  man 

To  praise  the  Cod  of  light — 
The  everlasting  God,  who  built 

Kach  dazzling,  duzy  height. 

41  Praise  ye  the  living  God!M 

Their  anow-capp  -d  summits  cry — 
M  Friise  ye  the  living  God!" 

Those  echoing  elifTs  reply  ; 
*'  Pr'+ise  ye  the  living  God  !" 

From  each  Be^OMtewd  glen; 
Praise,  praise  his  wondrous  name! 

Ye  clans  of  mountaiu  men. 

And  all  those  sparkling  fountains, 

VfhOM  glittering  waters  rise 
Wheaw  the  highest  clitTs  are  piercing 

The  carpet  of  the  skies, 
Quick  cateh  the  heavenly  chorus, 

And  send  it*  murmur?  on, 
To  bear  in  gentler  whispers 

The  beauty  of  the  song! 

While  whlte-roberl  ones  are  gazing 

From  battlements  above, 
With  heartfelt  joys  they  listen, 

And  ken  those  strains  of  love! 
Arise  and  sing  each  shepherd  cries, 

Inviting  one  and  all. 
Each  twilight  ray  would  bear  away 

An  answer  to  the  cull. 

Thus  where  the  welcome  horn  is  heard 

Along  the  mountain  side, 
Repealing  voices  swell  the  strain 

In  notes  of  honest  pride. 
Sing  on,  ye  happy  shepherds,  fling, 

And  let  his  praise  be  heard, 
Till  in  the  dawn  of  night!ess  day 

Ye  greet  the  living  Lord  ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

INCIDENT  IX  THE  COAL  MINES. 

Bf  FREDERICK   W.  SAUNDERS. 

So  M  E  years  ago,  before  railroads  had  driven  off  and  usurped 
ths  place  of  the  old  fashioned,  lumbering,  but  comfortable  and 
social  stage-coach,  I  was  travelling  through  a  portion  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  coal  fields  are  situated.  The  party 
consisted  of  five  gentlemen  beside  myself,  and  as  our  route  was  a 
long  one,  occupying  the  entire  day,  we  beguiled  the  time — as  was 
customary  in  those  days  of  "  slow  coaches  " — with  storios  and 
anecdotes  upon  every  imaginable  subject. 

Among  oihcrs,  there  was  ona  incident  related  by  a  fine  looking, 
middle  aged  gentleman,  which  interested  me  particularly — more 
from  the  manner  and  feeling  with  which  it  was  nanated  than 
from  any  real  interest  in  the  story  itself;  no  one  who  had  it  from 
his  own  lips,  could  have  doubted  for  an  instant  the  truth  of  the 
circumstances,  or  that  he  was  in  reality  the  individual  whose  fate 
it  had  been  to  pass  through  the  decidedly  unpleasant  scene  to  be 
described.  Although  I  cannot  hope  to  give  to  the  recital  anything 
like  the  interest  with  which  he  invested  it,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to 
write  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  sight  of  these  coal  fields  and  works,"  began  the  gentle- 
man, "reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  my  early  life,  which  for  the 
f  udden  revulsion  from  almost  perfect  happiness  to  the  deepest 
despair,  and  as  suddenly  back  again  to  happiness  and  life,  I  think 
few  if  any  have  experienced. 

"  The  incident  of  which  I  speak  occurred  when  I  wu  in  my 
twenty-first  or  second  year.  Having  graduated  from  my  Alma 
Mater,  with  a  fair  share  of  honors,  I  went  with  the  intention  of 
enjoying  my  freedom  from  care  and  study,  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Saratoga.  It  was  my  first  season  at  a  fashionable  watering  place  ; 
all  the  gilding  was  pure  gold  to  my  eyes,  and  I  enjoyed  myself 
immensely,  the  more  so  as  I  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
most  bewitching  and  loveahle  young  lady,  who,  I  felt,  was  des- 
tined to  influence  my  future  life  ;  nor  was  I  mistaken  ;  the  lady 
has  since  become  my  wife.  We  were  upon  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy while  at  Saratoga,  but  the  final  nnd  decisive  question  had 
not  passed  my  lips  at  the  time  her  family  returned  to  their  home ; 
it  was,  however,  understood  between  us,  that  a  correspondence 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  I  would  always  be  a  welcome  visitor 
at  her  father's  house. 

"  They  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  I  began  to  miss  the  society 
of  my  heart's  idol  so  keenly,  that  all  the  gaiety  and  life  of  the 
fashionable  society  in  which  I  was  moving  failed  to  banish  her 
image  from  my  thoughts  for  a  single  instant ;  not  being  disposed 


to  maintain  the  struggle  for  any  considerable  length  of  lime,  I 
resolved  to  follow  the  fair  syren  who  had  walked  off  with  my 
heart,  and  hear  from  her  own  dear  lips  the  momentous  words 
which  were  to  make  me  the  happiest  or  most  miserable  of  mortals. 
Accordingly  having  accomplished  soma  necessary  business  in 
my  native  city,  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  towards  my  heart's 
Mecca,  said  Meoca  being  in  the  very  region  through  which  we  are 
now  passing. 

"  Arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destination,  I  found  that  the  re.si- 
dence  of  her  father  was  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district — the  old 
gentleman  himself  being  extensively  engaged  in  the  coal  trade — 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel  at  which  I 
stopped. 

"  Having  accomplished  an  elaborate  toilet,  to  whi.-h  I  devoted 
an  incredible  amount  of  time  and  labor  before  feeling  satisfied 
with  myself,  I  left  the  hotel  about  an  hour  before  sun.-ct,  and  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  '  short  cut.'  I  avoided  the  road,  which 
was  somewhat  circuitous,  and  picked  my  way  across  a  large  field 
in  which  workmen  were  engaged  sinking  shafts,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  striking  a  vein.  There  were  quite  a  num!>erof  these  shafts, 
some  of  them  as  much  or  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
though  they  were  but  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  casually  noticed 
that  some  which  had  been  sunk  and  abandoned  were  coven d  over 
with  plank,  to  prevent  persons  from  filling  into  them.  I  did  not, 
however,  stop  long  to  observe  these  tilings,  my  thoughts  were  too 
full  of  the  business  that  had  brought  me  into  the  vicinity. 

"  With  little  thought  of  how  feaifully  familiar  I  was  soon  to  be- 
come with  those  accursed  shafts,  1  hurried  on,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  mansion  where  resided  my  adored.  I  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  whole  family,  particularly  by  the  fair  ob- 
ject of  my  visit.  Taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  we  were 
lift  alone,  I  poured  forth  my  tale  of  love,  and  was  accepted.  How 
my  heart  swelled  within  me,  as  with  blushing  modesty  she  gently 
murmured  her  consent.  That  evening !  cau  I  ever  forget  it  f 
with  what  golden  wings  the  time  flew  by ! 

"  I  sat  hour  after  hour  by  her  side,  her  dear  little  hand  clasped 
in  mine,  until  the  night  was  far  gone  into  the  morning.  How 
long  we  might  have  remained  entranced,  as  it  were,  in  each  oth- 
er's society,  I  know  not ;  time  flew  by  so  totally  unheeded,  that 
when  to  our  intense  astonishment  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
three,  neither  of  us  supposed  it  to  be  past  eleven. 

'•  I  had  a  dim  perception  that  three  in  the  morning  was  quite  as 
late  an  hour  as  it  was  exactly  proper  for  a  young  gentleman  to 
stay  when  calling  upon  a  young  lady,  even  though  they  might  be 
engaged,  and  accordingly  rose  to  depart ;  my  alfianccd  followed 
me  to  the  door,  where  we  went  through  that  mysterious,  lingering 
form  of  leave  taking,  which  is  so  sweet  to  lovers,  and  so  incompre- 
hensible to  those  unfortunate's  who  have  never  been  struck  down 
by  the  delightful  disease.  Another  hour  passed  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  again  the  clock  struck.  What  an  intense  and  furi- 
ous hatred  I  conceived  for  that  unfortunate  time-piece,  and  I  in- 
ternally vowed,  if  it  ever  came  into  my  possession,  that  I  would 
run  it  between  the  stones  of  a  grist  mill.  But  it  was  four  in  the 
morning — there  was  no  escape  from  that — so  with  a  soumling  kiss 
1  tore  myself  from  the  delightful  spot  and  hurried  away. 

"  The  morning  was  intensely  dark,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  not 
a  glimpse  of  light  from  any  quarter;  if  it  was  not  a  darkness  that 
could  bo  felt,  I  most  certainly  felt  the  objects  which  inconsequence 
I  was  continually  stumbling  over ;  but  I  cared  little  for  tumbles, 
or  uny  other  of  the  minor  evils  of  life ;  for  my  spirits  were  in  that 
state  of  exaltation  which  every  lover  of  anything  like  an  excitable 
temperament  probably  knows,  and  has  experienced  many  a  time, 
for  a  variable  period  after  leaving  his  mistress,  when  she  has  been 
particularly  kind  to  him — a  species  of  happiness  too  intense  to  ad- 
mit of  either  thinking  or  acting  quietly. 

"  In  precisely  such  a  condition  I  retraced  my  steps  toward  the 
hotel ;  upon  any  ordinary  occasion  I  should  have  uiidoubte-dly 
gone  round  by  the  road,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  roads 
or  fields  were  alike  to  me,  cither  or  both,  the  whole  town,  the 
world,  in  fact,  seemed  made  for  me,  and  for  me  alone  ;  accord- 
ingly without  wasting  a  thought  upon  the  path,  I  stumbled  on,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  I  had  e-onic,  feeling  certain  I 
could  not  go  far  astray,  as  a  bright  light,  which  I  knew  to  be  at 
the  hotel,  was  shining  some  distance  ahead. 

"I  hail  accomplished,  it  may  bo,  half  the  distance,  when  I  be- 
came aware  that  I  was  treading  upon  planks  ;  the  remembrance 
of  the  pits  I  had  seen  the  previous  afternoon  flashed  into  my  mind, 
and  I  turned  to  get  upon  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  but  had 
scarcely  taken  half  a  dozen  steps,  when  a  plank  upon  which  I 
placed  my  foot,  slipped  from  under  me,  and  1  felt  myself  falling. 
Throwing  out  my  arms,  I  clutched  convulsively  at  the  first  object 
that  met  my  grasp  :  it  was  a  round  pole  of  some  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  my  frame  as  I 
found  myself  suspended,  and  thought  of  the  immense  depth  be- 
neath me,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  it  might  be,  into 
which  1  had  so  narrowly  escaped  falling. 

"  I  had  no  doubt,  for  the  moment,  that  I  could  easily  extricate 
mvself  from  my  unpleasant  situation,  and  breathing  a  thanksgiv- 
ing for  my  providential  delivcranec  from  a  horrible  death,  I  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  planks  upon  either  tide  of  me  with  my  feet, 
but  to  my  consternation  they  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  my  foot, 
and  slid  from  me,  each  succeeeling  cll'ort  pushing  them  farther  and 
farther  away.  The  danger  began  to  appear  imminent ;  I  attempt- 
ed to  get  upon  top  of  the  pole  to  which  I  was  clinging ;  but  this 
was  not  so  easily  accomplished;  for,  although  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting my  feet  upon  the  spar,  I  found  it  impossible  to  surmount  it, 
as  the  ends  were  evidently  lying  loose  upon  the  ground,  and  tlie 
weight  of  my  body  as  I  changed  my  position,  caused  the  spar  to 
revolve,  leaving  me  hanging  hy  my  hands  and  feet,  while  beneath 
mc  yawned  the  horrible  abyss. 


" My  situation  had  become  alarming;  what  was  I  to  do?  It 
was  evident  I  could  sustain  myself  in  that  position  hut  a  short 
time  ;  indeed  I  was  then  very  much  fatigued  with  the  efforts  al- 
ready made ;  it  was  impossible  to  crawl  along  to  the  end  of  tho 
spar,  as  I  at  first  thought  of  doing,  for  it  was  so  large  that  I  could 
not  clasp  it  with  one  hand,  while  I  let  go  to  advance  the  other  in 
order  to  give  the  necessary  progressive  motion  to  my  body. 

"  My  situation  was  clearly  hopeless,  unless  I  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing some  one  to  my  assistance  ;  with  this  view  I  shouted  and  hal- 
looed to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  vocal  organs,  but  to  no  purpose. 
There  was  no  response.  I  yelled,  howled,  in  my  agony,  until  my 
voice  failed  me,  and  only  a  hoarse  murmur  answered  my  utmost 
endeavor,  and  blew  feebly  away  the  froth  which  bathed  my  lips. 

"  I  was  a  doomed  man  ;  I  felt  my  strength  deserting  mc  fast ; 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  retain  my  hold.  You  ran 
imagine,  and  only  imn-rinc,  my  feelings  at  that  moment.  With 
what  ama/.ing  rapidity  thoughts  came  and  went;  it  seemed  as  if 
every  event  of  my  life  passed  in  review  before  me.  O,  how  I 
longed,  how  I  begged,  and  prayed,  for  life.  I  could  not  die  then, 
with  everything  to  live  for — youth,  wealth,  love,  every  thing  before 
me — and  my  betrothed!  with  what  agony  I  thought  of  her,  when 
on  the  morrow  a  mangled,  disfigured  corpse  would  be  substituted 
for  the  joyous,  expectant  bridegroom  !  The  thought  of  her  gave 
me  a  momentary  strength,  and  I  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  spar, 
but  I  fel:  myself  rapidly  failing. 

"  By  degrees  worldly  thoughts  gave  place  to  others  more  befit- 
ting the  terrible  moment,  and  in  quick  succession  passed  beforo 
me  a  long  array  of  sins  unrepented,  opportunities  neglected,  ad- 
monitions and  precepts  scorned.  O,  for  one  day,  one  hour  more 
of  life,  to  prepare  for  the  momentous  change!  O  no,  I  could  not 
die  then — no,  no,  not  then,  not  then  !  My  brain  whirled,  myriad 
lights  danced  before  my  eyes,  nnd  I  lost  my  recollection. 

"  I  was  once  more  in  safety ;  I  was  at  college,  in  the  recita- 
tion-room,  reciting  rapidly,  as  if  for  life ;  page  after  page  was 
passed  over  in  a  moment ;  I  hurried  on,  on;  suddenly  the  floor 
gave  way  beneath  mc — there  was  a  shock.  In  a  moment  I  was 
myself  again  ;  my  feet  had  slipped  fiom  the  spar  ;  I  only  retained 
a  hold  by  my  hands ;  with  a  convulsive,  frantic  effort  I  tightened 
my  hold,  clenching  my  lingers  together  around  the  spar,  and 
strove  to  raise  my  feet  once  more  to  their  former  position — in  vain 
— I  was  almost  exhausted. 

"  Again  I  lost  the  consciousness  of  my  situation.  I  was  with 
my  betrothed — was  happy,  0  how  happy  !  Every  incident,  every 
word  of  the  previous  evening  came  before  mo  vividly,  even  to  my 
rage  at  the  talc-telling  clock,  and  I  laughed  wildly  at  the  recollec- 
tion ;  ag  lin  the  parting  scene  at  the  door  was  renewed,  and  I 
started  to  return.  Great  heavens  !  some  one  had  fallen  into  tho 
shaft !  who  could  it  be  ?  poor  unfortunate,  could  nothing  be  done 
to  save  him  >  I  rushed  frantically  towards  tho  brink,  and  |>cering 
deep,  deep  down  into  the  abyss,  beheld  the  mangled  remains  of 
some  one — who  ?  Surely  I  had  seen  that  face  before — who  could 
it  be  ? 

"Like  the  dark  shifting  of  a  dream,  the  scene  changed,  and  I 
again  became  conscious  ;  my  grasp  was  relaxing;  how  desperate, 
ly  I  strove  to  retain  my  hold,  how  convulsively  I  clutched  tho 
spar — in  vain — the  very  tendons  of  my  arms  seemed  to  be  drawing 
out  with  the  prolonged  strain  ;  my  fingers  began  to  slip— O  God, 
I  was  going  !  With  a  last  effort  I  dug  my  nails  into  the  spar 
until  the  blood  started  from  under  them — all,  all  in  vain — I  was 
slipping,  slipping!  O  God,  was  there  no  hope  !  One  instant  I 
retained  my  hold,  then  with  a  cry  of  mortal  agony,  a  last  prayer, 
and  my  stiffening  fingers  slipping  from  the  spar,  I  fell — fell  down 
— down !" 

Our  fellow  passenger  hero  stopped  abruptly,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  handkerchief,  appeared  overcome  and  almost  convulsed 
with  emotion  ;  we  respected  his  feelings,  and  waited  in  silence  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  narrative. 

Having  recovered  himself,  he  removed  the  handkerchief  from 
his  face  ;  we  were  surprised  at  not  discovering  any  traces  of  tears. 
Having  seen  him  apparently  somne'h  agitated,  wc  expected  noth- 
ing less ;  but,  to  our  bewilderment,  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye  that  ill  ace-orded  with  his  remarks  of  a  moment  before. 

"  Kxcusc  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  are  doubtless  anxious 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  my  adventure."  We  nodded  assent. 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  having  held  on  until  my 
strength  was  exhausted,  I  fell  a  distance  of — let  me  see — I  should 
say  the  distaneo  between  the  tips  of  my  toes,  as  I  hung  suspended, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  must  have  been  something  like  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  !  They  had  commenced  digeing  that  par- 
ticular shaft  only  the  day  before,  and  the  trifling  depth  they  had 
reached  accounted  for  the  carelessness  with  which  it  was  covered. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  mc  to  say  what  waa  my  first  impulsive 
act  upon  finding  myself  in  safety  ;  that  lj  a  subject  which  need  not 
be  introduced  at  this  time.  But  aside  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
thing,  I  never  think  of  the  occurrence  without  laughing  heartily, 
as  1  did  a  moment  since,  when  you  doubtless  supposed  me  to  l>e 
agitated  by  far  different  emotions ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  so 
irresistibly  ludicrous — what  could  have  been  more  so,  to  a  specta- 
tor, had  there  been  one,  although  he  might  have  commiserated  my 
condition,  to  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony,  my  despair — begging, 
praying  for  help,  enduring  all  and  more  than  the  horrors  of  death, 
and  at  tho  same  time  my  feet  barely  clearing  the  firm  earth  be- 
neath. I  can't  say  whether  it  would  seem  so  supremely  ridiculous 
had  the  case  been  another's,  but  as  it  is  I  cannot  refrain  from  mirth 
whenever  I  think  of  it,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  when 

1  That  dark  nngel,  whose  calm  eye 
Calls  rich,  calls  poor,' 

comes  for  mc  in  solemn  earnestness,  the  remembrance  of  the  ad- 
venture will  cause  me  to  laugh  in  that  dread  individual's  gloomy 
face. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
ALICE  LA  VERE. 

BY    WILLIE    E.  PABOR. 

Away  in  adorable  Italie 
We  whispered  the  words  of  love's  poesie, 
I  and  my  beautiful  Alice  La  Vcre, 
Each  to  the  other  by  true  love  made  dear; 
And  hid  in  the  folds  of  an  orange  bower, 
That  lay  in  the  shade  of  an  olden  tower; 
We  opened  the  book  of  the  heart  and  read, 
(l  Tie  never  too  youDg  for  lovers  to  wed." 

So  henoe  we  did  hie  to  the  elm  pel  shrine, 
Where  I  was  made  hers  and  she  was  made  mine. 
He  of  the  surplice,  the  cross  and  the  stole 
Murmured  an  avc  because  of  each  soul, 
And  out  from  the  twilight  that  draped  the  aisle 
Walked  we  with  hearts  ail  unspotted  by  guile  j 
She  in  her  beauty  and  I  in  my  pride, 
I  as  the  bridegroom  and  she  as  the  brido. 

And  in  a  cottage  half  hidden  by  flowers, 

Passed  without  heeding  our  moments  and  hours. 

Faith  was  the  warder  that  guarded  the  goal ; 

Hope  was  the  angel  that  reigned  in  the  r-oul; 

And  full  of  glory  the  months  lied  away, 

We  as  unconscious  as  children  at  play. 

Till,  in  the  hush  of  a  soft  summer  night 

Came  a  young  dove,  that  we  hailed  with  delight. 

Alice  would  pillow  the  babe  on  her  breast, 
I  would  sing  ditties  and  lull  them  to  rest. 
Bach  of  us  looked  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
Saying  what  glory  lay  there  in  disguise. 
But  when  the  midnight  came  heavy  and  dark, 
AzraePs  shadow  came  o'er  life's  ark  ; 
And  when  the  morning  in  sunlight  came  drest, 
Alice  lay  dead  with  the  babe  on  her  breast. 

Alack  and  alas  that  it  thus  should  be, 

I  said  in  the  depths  of  my  agony, 

As  with  eyelids  closed  and  enrobed  in  white, 

Our  babe  and  my  Alice  they  hid  from  sight  , 

All  under  the  folds  of  an  orange  bower 

That  lay  in  the  shade  of  an  olden  tower. 

Away  from  deplorable  Italic 

I  came  over  land  and  came  over  sea. 

And  many  a  year  has  gone  by  since  then, 
Yet  still  am  I  seen  among  living  men  ; 
Nor  yet  can  think  without  shedding  a  tear, 
Of  the  sad  fate  of  my  Alice  La  Vere. 
Or  whisper  the  words  of  love's  poesie 
As  once  they  were  whispered  in  Italic; 
Where,  hid  in  thefoldR  of  an  orange  bower 
That  lay  in  the  shade  of  an  olden  tower, 
We  opened  the  book  of  the  heart  and  read, 
C1  'lia  never  too  young  for  lovers  to  wed." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MALAY  PROA. 

AN  ADVENTUaS  IN  THE  CHINESE  SEA. 

11T  SVLVANUS  COlilS,  JR. 

It  was  Captnin  Sampson'.-,  turn  to  tell  the  next  story.    He  was 

stout,  bronzed,  hard-fisted,  but  kind-hearted  son  of  the  ocean, 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  full  of  thrilling  adventure.  Our  pipes  were 
refilled,  and  then  Sampson  took  his  turn  as  follows  : 

"  It's  now  ten  years  come  next  November  that  I  took  charge  of 
the  "  Yankee."  She  was  a  noble  ship,  and  I  felt  proud  of  the 
charge.  We  lay  at  the  wharf,  down  Peck  Slip  (we  cleared  at 
New  York,  you  know),  and  had  got  the  last  lot  of  duds  aboard, 
when  I  felt  something  touch  me  on  the  leg.  I  turned  around  and 
there  stood  a  boy  somo  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  bundle  on  his 
shoulder.  He  kind  o'  trembled  when  I  looked  at  him,  hut  there 
wasn't  any  dishonesty  in  that  face — not  a  bit.  Ha  had  great  gray 
eyes,  almost  dark  enough  for  hazel,  and  his  hair  curled  over  his 
head  like  a  girl  just  rigged  for  a  party.  Then  he  looked  so  earn- 
est and  steadily  at  me,  that  I  knew,  whatever  he  wanted,  he'd  be 
truthful  about  it. 

" '  What  is  it,  boy  V  said  I,  speaking  kindly. 

" '  I  want  to  go  to  sea  with  you,'  says  he. 

'"Who  says  ye  may  go  V 

" '  I  say  so,'  he  said — and  I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye. 
"  '  Arc  yc  alone,  boy  V 

"  He  pointed  up  to  a  store  at  the  head  of  the  slip,  and  told  mo 
if  I  would  only  go  up  there  with  him,  I  could  learn  all  about  it. 

"  '  But  what  use  '11  you  be  to  me  V  I  asked  him  before  we  started. 

"  *  Any  use  you  put  mo  to  that's  honest,  and  that  I  can  do,'  he 
said. 

"I  liked  that  answer,  for  I  saw  he  meant  it,  and  I  went  up  to 
the  store  with  him.  I  did  want  a  cabin  boy,  but  I  hadn't  made 
arrangement  for  any,  because  just  such  a  one  as  I  wanted  about 
me  all  the  time  was  hard  to  find.  At  the  store  I  asked  Mr.  Van 
Wart  (he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine)  about  the  boy.  He  told  me 
that  the  boy'i  father  used  to  be  a  porter  in  his  store,  but  that  he 
died  about  two  months  before,  and  the  boy  was  now  an  orphan, 
his  mother  having  been  dead  some  years.  Then  he  took  me  aside, 
and  says  he : 

*' '  If  you  want  the  boy,  captain,  you'll  find  him  a  faithful  one. 
He's  been  with  me,  off  an'  on,  ever  since  he  was  so  high.' 

"  Of  course  I  took  him.  His  name  was  Edward  Grovcr,  though 
he  said  'twas  Ned,  and  so  1  Ned '  we  called  him.  Two  days  after 
that  a  tug  towed  us  out,  and  wo  stuck  our  nose  clear  of  Sandy 
Hook  before  dinner.  First  we  went  to  Calcutta,  and  then  to  Can- 
ton ;  and  many  a  time  did  I  bless  my  stars  that  Ned  Grovcr  was 


with  me,  for  an  own  child  couldn't  have  been  more  faithful  than 
he  was.  And  then  he  was  a  bold  fellow,  too ;  and  never  was  the 
blow  that  could  shake  him,  nor  the  storm  that  could  blanch  him. 
On  the  royal  yard  he  was  like  a  squirrel  on  a  tree,  and  he  was  as 
quick  of  wit  as  he  was  of  body. 

"  Well,  o'tr  business  was  all  done  up  at  Canton,  and  I  only  had 
to  touch  <U  Singapore  on  my  way  home,  unless  1  chose  to  heave- 
to  at  Batavia.  We  had  a  splendid  run  down  the  Chinese  Sea, 
making  the  Natunas  in  just  eight  days.  In  three  days  from  that 
we  were  among  the  Anambus  islands — ofi"  Malacca,  you  know. 
Most  of  these  islands  we  Left  on  the  starboard  beam,  and  along 
towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Lampang  was  on  the  lee-bow, 
and  not  more  than  six  miles  distant.  1  always  took  the  eastern 
run  of  Lampang,  because  I  knew  the  channel.  Since  morning 
the  wind  bad  been  light  and  variable,  though  not  battling,  but  it 
had  now  kind  o'  settled  down  in  the  west'rd  as  though  to  rest 
itself — for  with  stud'n's'ls  alow  and  aloft,  we  didn't  run  off  more'n 
than  three  knots  at  the  outside. 

"  It  was  just  four  o'clock  when  I  came  on  deck  to  see  how  the 
land  lay,  and  I  found  Lampang  then  just  about  abeam,  but  as  the 
wind  now  came,  the  island  was  to  windward  of  us,  and  four  miles 
distant.  I  had  looked  at  the  compass,  at  the  sails,  and  was  then 
looking  out  for  the  land  when  the  man  in  the  maintop  hailed  the 
deck. 

"'  What  is  it?'  I  asked. 

"  '  A  Malay  proa !'  he  answered,  '  right  in  shore  by  that  rock. 
There — don't  ye  sec  her  !' 

"  I  looked,  and  I  did  see  her.  I  sent  Ned  for  my  glass,  and  by 
the  time  he  came  with  it,  the  proa  had  come  out  in  full  sight  from 
behind  the  rook.  I  levelled  the  glass,  and  I  could  make  tiie  fellow 
out  plainly.  'Twas  one  of  the  largest  proas  I  oversaw.  I  should 
say  seventy-fivo  feet  long,  with  bows  like  an  old  man's  nose 
turned  bottom  side  upwards,  and  a  stern  about  the  same.  I 
counted  the  men  in  her,  and  I  could  do  it  pretty  surely. 

"  '  What  is  she,  sir  V  asked  Walker,  my  first  mate. 

"  '  A  Malay  proa,'  I  told  him. 

"'  How  many  men  V 

"  '  Sevonty-five,  at  least.' 

"  '  A  pirate  !'  he  uttered. 

" '  She  isn't  very  likely  to  be  anything  else,'  I  answered,  assum- 
ing as  much  composure  as  I  could ;  but  you  may  be  sure  I  felt 
but  little  of  it,  for  a  Malay  pirate  is  just  about  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world — bloodthirsty  as  a  Bengal  tiger,  with  all  the  wit  of  man 
to  back  it  up.  Their  very  religion  makes  piracy  and  murder  a 
holy  virtue,  and  a  man  is  honored  among  them  for  the  many 
times  his  knife  has  found  a  human  heart.  And  they  are  powerful 
fellows,  too,  and  trained  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  arms. 

"  '  She's  coming  after  us !'  cried  the  man  in  the  top.  But  then 
he  needn't  have  told  us  of  it,  for  I  had  seen  that  from  the  first. 

"  The  men  looked  anxiously  towards  me,  and  I  saw  that  they 
were  stricken  with  fear.  And  our  position  was  not  one  to  inspire 
a  poor  chap  with  a  very  deep  joy.  The  wind  was  still  to  the 
west'rd,  and  three  knots  was  the  most  the  ship  could  be  made  to 
run.  The  Malay  was  now  within  three  miles,  and  shooting 
through  the  water  like  mad.  He  had  twenty  broad  paddles  out — 
and  you  know  how  the  bloody  hounds  can  send  those  long,  nar- 
row, sharp  proas  along.  We  were  now  sure  that  there  were  over 
seventy  men  in  the  great  boat,  for  we  could  even  sec  their  long 
knives  and  clumsy  fire-arms  through  my  glass.  My  crew,  all  mus- 
tered, counted  twenty-nine,  and  one  of  them  only  a  boy.  Of 
swords,  or  cutlasses,  we  had  only  six,  but  I  had  thirty  brace  of 
good  boarding  pistols  in  the  arm-chest,  and  a  dozen  pikes  by  the 
mast.    Rather  a  dubious  show,  wasn't  it  ? 

"  However,  I  resolved  to  do  the  best  I  could,  for  I  know  that  if 
those  Malays  captured  us  we  were  simply  dead  men ;  so  of  course 
there  was  some  ground  for  resistance.  First,  I  made  myself  as 
calm  as  I  could.  Then  I  got  out  the  pistols,  and  had  them  all 
loaded,  and  gave  two  to  each  man,  reserving  two  extra  ones  for 
myself.  The  six  cutlasses  I  gave  to  those  I  thought  best  qualified 
to  handle  them,  and  then  I  distributed  the  twelve  pikes.  Beyond 
these  1  found  four  boat-hooks,  and  these  I  also  gave  out,  for  they 
would  be  serviceable  in  repelling  boarders  after  the  pistols  had 
been  all  fired. 

"  '  Now,  boys,'  said  I,  '  you  all  know  what  that  fellow  is  after ; 
and  if  I'd  thought  of  this  lull  in  the  wind,  I  shouldn't  have  run 
in  here.  But  that  can't  be  helped  now.  AVe  can't  run  away, 
and  we  all  k>now  if  those  Malays  take  m  they'll  cut  our  throats 
every  one.  I  fancy  you'd  all  rather  fight  to  the  death  than  die  so. 
Will  you  stand  to  it  V 

"Of  course  they  all  said  yes;  but  then  they  didn't  speak  like 
men  who  had  any  hope,  and  surely  I  didn't  blame  them,  for  our 
enemy  was  more  than  double  us — almost  treble.  Yet  I  saw  that 
my  brave  fellows  meant  to  fight. 

"  The  proa  was  now  about  a  mile  distant,  and  would  be  along- 
side in  ten  minutes  unless  wo  caught  a  smart  breeze.  I  looked 
about  but  saw  no  signs  of  any  such  breeze,  save  a  single  bank  of 
vapor  to  the  north'rd.  I  called  after  Ned  to  run  to  the  cabin  and 
get  me  my  slippers,  for  the  boots  I  had  on  were  stiff' and  clumsy. 
But  Ned  was  not  to  be  found.  '  Never  mind,'  I  said  to  myself  as 
I  ran  down,  '  he  aren't  to  blame.  Poor  boy,  he  couldn't  do  much, 
unless  it  was  to  shoot  a  pistol,  and  perhaps  blow  his  own  lingers 
oti'.'  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  haul  him  from  his  hiding- 
place,  for  he'd  been  a  faithful  fellow  to  me,  and  if  he  could  escape 
I  hoped  he  would.  I  put  on  my  slippers,  and  then  returned  to 
the  deck.  The  Malay  was  now  within  half  a  mile,  and  we  could 
sec  their  knives  plainly.  There  were  just  seventy-four  of  them, 
there  being  twenty  scats  in  the  boat,  and  all  except  one  or  two  at 
the  bows  and  stern  having  four  men  on  a  seat. 

"  '  We  shall  never  be  able  to  beat  them  off,  sir,'  whispered 
Walker,  in  my  car. 


"'  We  are  able  to  try,  at  all  events,'  I  replied. 
"  '  But  look  at  their  force,'  he  said,  blanching. 
"  '  Then  you  mean  to  die  like — ' 

"  I'd  spoken  so  far  when  he  caught  my  arm,  for  I  was  begin- 
ning to  speak  louder,  and  the  men  might  hear  me. 

"  '  — sh,'  he  hissed, '  don't  I  pray  you  say  any  more.  Of  course 
I'll  fight.' 

"  He  grasped  his  cutlass  as  he  spoke,  and  I  could  sec  that  his 
eye  had  changed,  anil  there  was  now  some  lire  in  it.  By  this 
time  we  could  see  the  faces  of  the  Malays  plainly,  and  in  all  my 
wanderings  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  another  set  of  diabolical, 
Ugly,  bloody-looking  villains.  In  two  minutes  more  I  saw  thoso 
who  work  d  the  paddles  take  their  knives  in  their  teeth.  I  had 
the  men  stand  by  with  their  pistols,  and  I  ordered  them  to  fire 
one  volley  before  the  boat  got  fairly  alongside. 

"  At  this  moment,  just  as  the  pirate  was  within  a  cable's  length, 
I  felt  a  cool  puff  upon  my  cheek.  I  turned,  and  saw  that  the 
wind  had  whipped  out  from  the  north'rd.  Quick  as  lightning,  I 
ordered  the  yard*  squared,  and  by  some  means  the  men  obeyed 
me  promptly;  but  while  this  was  being  done,  the  Malay  was  com- 
ing on.  The  pirates  saw  that  our  sails  had  caught  the  new  breeze, 
and  wi  h  a  few  quick,  strong  strokes  they  sent  their  craft  along- 
side like  a  rocket. 

"'Fire!'  I  shouted.  And  my  men  did  fire,  but  their  hands 
must  have  trembled  when  they  did  so,  for  not  over  half  a  dozen 
of  the  enemy  fell.  I  called  the  men  to  shove  their  pikes  over,  but 
I  tell  you  those  few  pikes  looked  kind  o'  dismal  in  the  face  of 
seventy  stout,  bloodthirsty  Malay  pirates.  I  took  one  look  into 
that  proa,  anil  my  heart  sank,  for  I  knew  they  would  make  but 
short  work  with  us.  We  might  kill  a  score  of  them,  and  even 
then  they'd  be  up  with  us. 

"  '  What  d'ye  want?'  I  shouted,  with  all  my  might. 

"  '  You  mooney — you  blood — you  sheep — you  'ng  dom  crapoo 
Shawn  Bool  I' 

"  The  fellow  evidently  thought  us  John  Bulls,  and  what  his 
crapoo  meant  I  couldn't  tell,  unless  he  had  got  the  French  and 
English  mixed  up.  However,  I  hadn't  time  to  think  of  that.  In 
another  moment  the  proa  would  be  alongside.  Already  the  pirates 
wcro  upon  their  feet,  their  long  knives  in  their  mouth?,  clenched 
firmly  between  their  teeth,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  would 
leap.  The  bows  of  the  proa  touched  our  side  just  under  the  miz- 
zen  chains,  and  her  stern  was  sweeping  swiftly  in  as  she  shot 
ahead.  At  that  moment  something  brushed  past  me  towards  the 
stern,  and  I  smelt  the  strong,  rank  fumes  of  turpentine.  Before 
I  bad  time  to  look  or  to  think,  a  fheet  of  smoke  or  flame  danced 
before  my  eyes,  and  on  the  next  instant  a  howl  liko  the  roar  of  a 
hundred  lions  burst  upon  my  ears. 

"  '  Beat  'cm  off'!  beat  'cm  oft'!'  cried  a  sharp,  clear  voice,  which 
I  at  once  recognized  as  Ned's,  and  as  I  heard  it  the  whole  truth 
flashed  upon  me.  I  sprang  to  where  half  a  dozen  of  the  villains, 
all  covered  with  flame,  were  tr)ing  to  crowd  up  over  the  side.  I 
awoke  the  men  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fortune  that  had  burst 
upon  us,  and  the  few  who  were  trying  to  board  us  were  either 
shot  or  driven  back.  The  breeze  was  now  fresh,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  more  we  shot  ahead,  leaving  the  proa,  all  enveloped 
in  flames,  at  a  safe  distance  astern,  while  her  crew,  every  man  of 
them,  had  leaped  into  the  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  that  clung 
to  them. 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  safe,  and  our  nerves  had  become  some- 
what composed,  we  looked  into  the  strange  fortune  that  had  saved 
us,  and  we  soon  understood  it.  Noble  Ned  Grover,  while  I  thought 
him  hiding  away  from  the  enemy,  was  setting  on  foot  a  plan 
which  had  entered  his  head  alone.  In  the  fore-peak  there  was  a 
large  can  of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine.  Ned  had  taken  the  cook's 
great  copper  kettle,  which  held  somo  twelve  gallons,  and  filled  it 
as  full  as  he  dared  with  the  inflammable  stuff,  and  then  he  had 
watched  his  opportunity.  The  moment  he  thought  the  proa  near 
enough,  he  set  fire  to  the  spirits,  and  then  lifting  the  kettle  high 
up  by  its  sides,  he  made  his  way  aft,  so  that  the  wind  would  help 
him,  and  with  a  careful,  strong  throw,  he  sent  the  fiery  mass  into 
the  boat.  It  went  in  one  sheet,  all  blazing  and  hissing,  and  tho 
light  cotton  clothing  of  the  pirates  ignited  instantly.  Of  course 
the  villains  were  blinded  and  stunned  by  the  unexpected  visita- 
tion, and  I  don't  s'pose  they  knew  much  what  they  were  about 
until  th:y  had  got  into  the  water.  The  wind,  which  was  just  then 
starting  fresh,  carried  the  blazing  liquid  the  whole  length  of  tho 
boat,  and  you  know  even  half  a  dozen  drops  of  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  set  their  cotton  shirts  afire. 

"The  old  Yankee  now  gathered  headway  good,  and  cro  long 
the  proa  and  her  crew  were  far  astern.  The  boat  was  still  burn- 
ing and  smoking  like  mad,  and  wo  could  eco  that  most  of  tho 
pirates  were  striking  out  for  the  island,  for  of  course  they  couldn't 
go  near  their  boat.  But  'tisn't  likely  one  of  'cm  ever  reached  the 
shore,  for  the,  fresh  breeze  had  kicked  up  a  smart  wave,  and  their 
heads  were  under  water  half  of  the  time'.  I  took  my  glass  and 
went  up  into  the  mizzen-top,  and  for  a  while  I  watched  the  bloody 
scamps.  I  could  see  'cm,  one  after  another,  sink  out  of  sight, 
and  I  knew  that  none  o'  them  would  ever  do  any  more  murders. 
But  in  a  little  while  the  few  heads  that  were  left  struggling  above 
water  were  beyond  the  reach  of  my  sight,  and  I  came  down. 

"  'Tisn't  much  use  of  my  telling  how  Ni  d  Grover  was  disposed 
of,  for  you  can  judge  fur  yourselves.  Yet  he  was  modest  and 
mild  as  ever,  and  begged  us  not  to  say  anything  more  about  it. 
When  we  got  home,  the  owners  made  him  accept  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  made  me  promise  to  teach  him  navigation.  Ned  is  now 
four-and-twenty — as  noble  a  fellow  as  you  could  wish  to  see — and 
last  month  he  left  New  York  as  captain  of  the  ship  Daniel  Boone. 
Now,  who  comes  next  V 

Emulation  embalms  the  dead ;  envy,  tho  vampire,  blasts  the 
living. — Fuscli. 
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MRS.  FARREN,  THE  ACTRESS. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  almost  speaking 
likeness  of  tho  distinguished  actress,  Mrs.  Farren, 
who  recently  performed,  for  a  great  number  of  nights, 
at  the  Boston  Museum  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, sustaining  a  wide  range  of  characters,  and  who 
is  certainly  one  of  tho  most  attractive  stars  in  the 
theatrical  firmament.  Mr.  Kimball's  liberality  and 
good  judgment  IB  securing  her  services  were  highly 
appreciated  by  tho  Boston  public,  who  nightly 
crowded  the  Museum  to  witness  Mrs.  Farren's 
efforts,  and  who,  at  the  close  of  her  engagement, 
demanded  its  renewal,  and  continued  their  support 
with  unabated  zeal.  The  portrait  we  present  was 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  engraved  in 
the  best  manner  by  Orr  of  New  York.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  detailed  biogra- 
phy, but  Mrs.  Farren  modestly  would  desire  to 
waive  all  notoriety,  except  that  incidental  to  her 
professional  exertions.  On  one  occasion,  when  ap- 
plied to  for  her  travel's  history,  remarked  :  "  I  have 
ever  looked  for  my  professional  biography  in  the 
memories  of  those  whom  it  has  been  my  desire  to 
please.  From  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  sub- 
ject we  have  been  compelled  to  collect  our  material 
from  various  indirect  sources,  relying  for  our  infor- 
mation on  those  who  have  watched  her  career  from 
first  to  last.  Mrs.  Farren  is  an  American  by  birth, 
being  the  daughter  of  Richard  Russell,  who  was 
lessee  of  the  Tremont  Theatre,  some  twenty-four 
years  ago,  and  who  is  well  and  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  citizens.  Mrs.  Farren's  ear- 
liest diimt  she  probably  does  not  herself  remember, 
young  as  she  is,  for  it  was  as  Cora's  Child  in  Sheri- 
dan's bombastic  but  popular  drama  "  I'izarro." 
When  she  was  scarcely  three  years  of  age,  she  ac- 
companied her  father  to  New  Orleans,  whither  he 
went  to  conduct  the  Camp  Street  Theatre  for  Mr. 
James  Caldwell.  On  tbe  boards  of  this  establish- 
ment, she  exhibited  a  precocious  talent,  which  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  play-goers  of  the  Crescent 
city.  Her  juvenile  personations  were,  for  several 
seasons,  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  house. 
But  time  and  the  youthful  prodigy  had  advanced 
together,  and  the  interesting  child,  ceasing  to  be  tho 
"  phenomenon,"  arrived  at  that  awkward  age  and 
appearance  that  intervenes  between  budding  girlhood 
and  blushing  womanhood.  She  now  withdrew  for 
four  years,  during  which  she  cultivated  a  naturally 
fine  voice,  and  then  re-appeared  in  the  character  of 
Rosina,  in  the  "  Barber  of  Senile,"  with  no  little 
eclat.  But  Euterpe  was  soon  forsaken  for  her  more 
congenial  sisters,  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  and  Mrs.  Farren's  suc- 
cess as  Miss  Dorillon  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  comedy,  "  Wives  as  they 
were,"  decided  her  future  career.  After  her  father's  death,  she 
was  for  some  seasons  the  leading  actress  of  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  South,  the  St.  Charles  of  New  Orleans.  Here  acting  with 
and  witnessing  all  the  celebrities  of  Europe  and  America,  she  was 
enabled  to  cultivate  her  taste  and  perfect  her  judgment.  Moreover, 
she  enjoyed  occasional  opportunities  of  witnessing  tho  admirable 
performances  of  the  French  troupe,  which,  at  times,  has  embraced 
actors  of  the  very  first  ability.  For  eight  years,  Mrs.  Farren's 
winters  were  passed  in  New  Orleans,  and  her  summers  in  St. 
Louis,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Smith,  years, 
Mrs.  Farren  affirms,  "  registered  as  the  happiest  of  her  life." 


MRS.  FARREN. 

Her  reception  at  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  is  still  marked  with 
the  enthusiasm  always  displayed  by  an  intelligent  American  audi- 
ence on  the  reappearance  of  an  established  favorite.  When 
Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Smith  retired  from  the  management,  Mrs.  Far- 
ren resolved  to  embark  on  the  career  of  a  star  performer,  a  step 
which  her  talent  would  have  justified  her  in  taking  years  before. 
It  is  supcrflous  to  add  that  her  success  has  been  complete,  and 
that  the  press  has  been  unanimous  in  her  favor.  Nature  has  libe- 
rally endowed  her  with  those  gifts  of  voice  and  person,  the  want 
of  which,  though  sometimes  pardoned  in  an  actor  of  superior  in- 
tellect, generally  proves  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  popularity  of  an 
actress.  Mrs.  Farren  possesses  a  fine  person,  a  classical  head 
and  features,  the  varying  play  of  which  is  fitted  to  express  every 


phase  of  tragic  emotion,  while  in  repose  they  indi- 
cate that  high  order  which  her  conceptions  of  charac- 
ter and  her  readings  of  the  great  tragic  poets  attest. 
Add  to  this  a  voice  powerful,  deep  and  musical, 
evincing  thorough  cultivation,  gestures  graceful  and 
chastened,  and  attitudes  statuesque  and  impressive, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  her  act, 
will  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  her  qualifica- 
tions, while  those  who  have,  will  acknowledge  that 
our  delineation  is  not  exaggerated.  In  her  attitudes 
and  gestures,  we  find  one  great  charm  of  her  imper- 
sonations as  in  those  of  the  great  French  tragedienne 
who  is  now  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Moreover,  she  never  follows  the  bad  example  of 
some  performers  of  celebrity,  who  waste  all  their 
strength  on  the  rendering  of  brilliant  points  and  pas- 
sages, neglecting  the  links  that  connect  them.  Mrs. 
Farren  aims  rather  at  massing  the  details  of  a  char- 
acter, if  we  may  adopt  the  language  of  a  sister  art, 
presenting  a  harmonious  and  impressive  whole, 
rather  than  bringing  into  high  relief  salient  peculiari- 
ties. Her  energy,  in  the  most,  is  never  exaggerated 
into  ranting,  nor  docs  her  calmness  subside  into 
tamncss.  Her  physical  and  mental  energies  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  a  refined  taste  and 
severe  judgment.  In  a  word,  we  consider  Mrs.  Far- 
ren as  one  of  the  most  finished  actresses  now  on  the 
boards  of  any  of  our  theatres. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  engraving  below  presents  an  accurate  view  of 
the  handsome  and  substantial  buildings  of  the  es- 
tablishment known  under  the  above  title,  and  situ- 
ated on  Randall's  Island,  near  New  York  city. 
They  comprise  two  dwellings,  four  shops,  a  kitchen 
and  a  wash-house  arranged  in  separate  departments. 
5  These  buildings  cover  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 

more  than  a  quarter  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
juvenile  delinquents  (boys)  cared  for  by  the  institu- 
tion. The  two  yards,  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty 
feet  high,  embrace  eight  acres.  A  large  lawn  gently 
slopes  from  the  front  of  the  buildings  to  the  Harlem 
Kiver,  and  there  is  also  an  extensive  tract  of  graded 
land,  originally  covered  with  rocks  and  intersected 
by  swamps,  in  the  yard.  The  principal  building  is 
8U  by  100  feet.  The  architectural  design  comprises 
two  wings,  each  46  by  180  feet,  which  are  introduced 
into  the  drawing.  The  New  York  House  of  Refuge 
is  a  noble  society,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted.  It  originated,  in  1818,  in  a 
charitable  society  called  the  "  Society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Pauperism."  The  subject  of  juvenile 
vagrancy  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  its  members,  and  in 
1823,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  evil  and  suggesting  a  remedy.  The  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquents  was  thereupon  organized,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  summer  of  1824.  They  rented  a  piece  of  land,  in 
New  York  city,  of  the  United  States,  and  opened  their  house  with 
public  ceremonies,  January  1,  1825.  Commencing  with  six  boys 
and  three  girls,  their  numbers  swelled  into  two  hundred,  and 
called  for  an  increase  of  accommodation.  They  have  moved  their 
quarters  from  time  to  time,  till  established  in  the  present  eligible 
location.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  received.  The  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  State,  the  excise  fund  and  the  theatrical  licenses 
the  proceeds  of  tho  boys'  labor  and  the  general  school  fund. 
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DR.  KANE'S  DISCOVERIES. 

The  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane  has  achieved  much  for  geographi- 
cal science,  as  well  as  for  the  honor  of  the  republic.  He  failed 
ndeed  in  rescuing  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  he  was  already  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  assistance ;  but  he  has  enlarged  the  actual 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  has  penetrated  further 
north  than  any  other  man,  reaching  within  7°  30' of  the  Pole  itself, 
on  which  he  hoped  to  plant  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
also  revealed  the  great  barrier  of  ice,  five  hundred  feet  in  height, 
between  Greenland  and  the  Atlantic  Sea.  The  new  land,  which 
no  civilized  persons  but  him  and  his  companions  have  ever  beheld, 
connected  by  this  icy  bridge  with  Greenland,  he  has  named  Washi- 
ngton, and  the  large  intervening  bay  he  called  Peabody,  after  a 
gentleman  of  that  name  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
expedition.  The  shores  of  Smith's  Sound  have  been  completely 
explored  and  charted — the  fruit  of  their  sledge  travel ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  before  conjectured  open  sea  around  the  Pole  has  re- 
ceived new  confirmation,  and  a  channel  free  from  ice  leading  to  it 
has  been  discovered.  There  was  a  belt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  miles  to  the  southward ;  but  to  the  north,  the  remarkable  fact 
was  disclosed  that  the  sea  was  entirely  open.  Three  thousand 
square  miles  of  water  wholly  free  from  ice  have  been  seen,  where 
the  leviathan  of  the  ocean  "  maketh  it  to  boil  like  a  pot,"  acknow- 
ledging not  the  chain  of  the  Prost  King.  The  land  to  the  north 
and  west  that  was  visible  nearest  to  the  Pole,  was  called  Grinnell, 
after  the  originator  of  the  undertaking. 


Methuselah  Pills. — This  is  the  last  dodge  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine vender  in  New  York.  It  appears  that  Methuselah  was  ena- 
abled  to  live  for  centuries  by  the  use  of  these  pills  ;  but  the  re- 
cipe was  lost,  and  the  span  of  life  has  been  growing  shorter  ever 
since.  Fortunately  the  recipe  has  turned  up,  and  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  live  a  half  dozen  centuries  has  only 
to  buy  a  box  of  these  pills.    For  particulars,  sec  small  bills,  etc. 


Munificent  Bequest. — The  late  James  Brown  left  a  very 
costly  and  valuable  collection  of  books  to  the  Boston  Natural 
History  Society.  Among  them  are  Gould's  Ornithology  in  six- 
teen volumes,  folio,  and  Gray's  Genera  of  Birds,  in  three  volumes, 
royal  4to. 

Shoulder  Arms  ! — Last  month  was  a  busy  one  with  the  mili- 
tary companies  all  over  the  country.  "  Sogering  "  is  now  over 
for  tho  season,  and  uniforms  and  chapeaux  will  slumber  in  band- 
boxes and  hat-cases,  except  when  called  for  by  military  balls — very 
different  balls  from  those  given  and  returned  in  the  Crimea. 


The  Yankee  Card  Writer. — This  popular  and  well  known 
individual  has  got  up  an  admirable  little  "  pocket  companion,"  to 
contain  a  few  cards,  neatly  written,  and  handy  for  use.  His 
head-quarters  are  at  the  Revefre  House. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  life 
ot  the  lamented  Mrs.  Judson  (Fanny  Forrester). 

....  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  "  veiled  murderess,"  has  behaved  so 
badly  at  Sing  Sing  that  she  is  now  confined  in  a  cell. 

....  Out  of  ninety  noble  physicians  who  volunteered  to  go  to 
Norfolk  during  the  fever,  twenty  died. 

....  The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  South 
Carolina,  was  celebrated  in  a  brilliant  manner  in  that  State. 

....  The  contest  in  Mexico  turns  upon  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing or  abandoning  the  military  system  of  Santa  Anna. 

....  General  Scott's  back  pay,  it  is  now  said,  will  be  allowed, 
and  accountants  are  figuring  up  the  amount. 

....  When  the  Mexican  general,  Woll,  abandoned  Matamo- 
ras,  he  helped  himself  to  $75,000  from  the  military  chest. 

....  The  Russians  say  the  English  are  like  an  army  of  lions 
ed  by  asses.    What  an  impudent  assertion  ! 

....  Dr.  Kane  has  been  quite  a  lion  since  his  return  from  the 
region  of  polar  bears  and  polar  snows. 

....  Our  fine  weather  continues  ;  these  genial  autumns  com- 
pensate us  for  our  most  ungenial  and  chilly  springs. 

....  The  French  government  have  abandoned  all  attempts  to 
regulate  the  price  of  bread.    They  say  it  must  take  its  eouise. 

....  The  Japanese  seem  disposed  to  dodge  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  treating  them  to  cannon  balls. 

....  We  noticed  in  a  late  London  paper  that  they  are  trying 
the  experiments  of  baby  shows,  a  la  Barnum,  in  England. 

....  Queen  Victoria  has  been  hemming  pocket  handkerchiefs 
for  mutilated  soldiers.    The  recipients  are  duly  grateful. 

....  We  don't  hear  anything  about  the  Danish  sound  dues 
lately;  yet  something  must  be  done  about  them. 

....  The  emperor  of  Russia  is  very  kind  to  Americans.  Some 
wiseacres  think  he  wants  to  annex  the  United  States  to  Russia. 

....  The  quantity  of  bad  French  uttered  since  Rachel's  visit 
would  fill  a  large-sized  quarto  book. 

....  There  are  two  things  for  which  a  man  never  receives  sym- 
pathy— missing  the  cars  and  chasing  his  hat  in  a  wind. 

....  Expectation  is  on  the  quivu-e  about  Disraeli'n  new  novel. 
The  hero  is  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

....  Messrs.  Crocker  &  Brewster,  the  oldest  book  publishers 
in  tliia  city,  have  been  in  partnership  for  thirty-seven  years. 


CHEERFUL  ASPECT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  present  harvest  in  this  country 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  great  abundance,  and  that,  besides  being 
able  to  supply  fully  all  domestic  wants,  we  shall  be  able  to  export 
largely  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  land  for  European  con- 
sumption. Last  year  was  one  of  short  crops  ;  it  was  the  case 
almost  universally  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  result 
was  one  of  disastrous  effect  upon  all  departments  of  business  ; 
for  indirectly  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  control  its 
business  and  financial  prosperity.  Thus  we  already  see  a  healthy 
reaction  in  all  departments  of  trade,  and  a  vast  difference  between 
the  present  and  twelve  months  since. 

Our  great  and  noble  West  is  teeming  with  plenty,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  only  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  send  tho  accumu- 
lated hoards  of  grain  to  the  eastern  market.  While  France  and 
England — whose  children  are  spilling  their  blood  in  foreign  war — 
are  complaining  of  short  crops  and  blank  prospects  for  the  feeding 
of  the  million,  our  own  producers  are  eagerly  seeking  a  market 
for  the  plenty  that  a  kind  Providence  has  sent  as  a  reward  for 
their  industry.  All  this  is  not  without  its  silent  but  impressive 
moral.  If  the  sons  of  France  and  England  were  tilling  their  na- 
tive soil,  in  place  of  laying  their  bones  beneath  that  of  the  Cri- 
mea, there  would  be  no  short  crops  complained  of  on  either  side 
of  the  British  Channel. 

But  without  finding  fault  with  others,  let  us  indulge  in  a  little 
self-congratulation ;  for  our  own  favored  land  was  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  since  the  country  has  been  organized 
into  a  government.  Commercial  confidence  is  fully  restored, 
money  is  plenty,  business  "  driving,"  and  all  begin  to  experience 
the  impetus  and  stirring  effect  of  this  improved  aspect  of  things, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  most  extensive  merchant.  The  farmer 
has  money  to  spare,  because  his  crops  are  large  and  bring  him  in 
means,  and  from  this  basis  of  the  agricultural  interest,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  great  commercial  features  of  the  country  take  their 
complexion.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  let  the  farmer  bo 
always  encouraged  ;  his  is  a  noble,  an  elevating  occupation,  inde- 
pendent, healthful  and  profitable. 

No  line  of  employment  holds  out  a  better  return  for  time  and 
money  invested  than  that  of  agriculture.  The  Great  West,  with 
its  rich  soil,  needing  but  the  planting  of  the  seed  alone,  is  invit- 
ing the  sturdy  emigrant  to  come  and  reap  of  her  richness.  There 
is  no  rise  and  fall  in  that,  like  the  stock  market ;  this  stock  in 
trade  is  like  sterling  gold,  and  will  always  command  it.  Subject 
to  little  or  no  fluctuation,  it  returns  an  hundred  fold  for  the  sim- 
plest investment,  and  yields  health  as  well  as  pecuniary  fortune  to 
its  faithful  and  industrious  followers  All  honor,  then,  to  the 
occupation  of  the  farmer  ;  let  it  bo  held  up  to  honor,  ar.d  its  pur- 
suit encouraged  by  the  great  and  good.  "  Trade,"  says  Lord 
Chatham,  "  increases  the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  country  ;  but  its 
real  strength  and  stamina  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  cultiva 
tors  ot  the  soil." 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

We  see  it  stated  that  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  is  almost 
as  small  as  that  sent  by  little  Sardinia.  All  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  to  swell  her  force  in  the  East  to  respectable  dimensions,  it 
would  seem,  have  failed.  She  has  plenty  of  money,  but  no  men 
to  spare,  and  this  want  is  severely  felt  in  the  unsupplied  demand 
for  laborers  as  well  as  for  soldiers.  Oppression  and  poverty  have 
driven  millions  from  Ireland,  which  was  once  the  great  reservoir 
of  bone  and  muscle  for  her  armies  and  her  public  works,  and  her 
farms.  Australia  has  drained  off  multitudes  of  her  own  people, 
and  now,  strange  to  say,  man  has  become  an  article  of  value  and 
importance  in  the  British  market.  But  the  men  are  not  to  be  had, 
either  for  love  or  money — a  most  humiliating  fact  to  be  disclosed 
in  the  presence  of  her  ancient  rival,  and  patronizing  ally,  France. 
What  vast  encouragement  must  such  a  development  afford  to 
French  vanity,  and  French  aspirations  I 


Golden  Wedding. —  A.  highly  respectable  and  worthy  couple 
in  Concord  celebrated  their  golden  ireddiny,  fifty  years  of  married 
life,  one  evening,  recently.  All  their  children  and  grand-children, 
some  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  together  with  some  of  the  neighbors,  formed  a 
very  pleasant  party.  Two  large  loaves  of  wedding  cake,  and  a 
variety  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  season,  graced  the  festive 
table.  

China. — The  rebels  in  the  flower  land  still  make  head  against 
the  imperial  government  notwithstanding,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  ferocious  cruelty  with  which  they  are  punished  when  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  imperials.  The  rebels  cut  off  their 
queues,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  when  they  enlist  against  the 
government,  and  the  government  cuts  off  their  heads  when  they 
take  them. 

 < — m  >  

Interesting  Celeiiration. — The  celebration  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  Rev.  John  Sawyer,  at  Bangor,  has  been  described  to 
us  as  deeply  interesting.  The  good  old  man  spoke  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  relating  his  life-history,  without  apparent  fatigue. 
We  cordially  with  him  added  years  of  life  and  health. 

 I  mmm  >  

Half  Pay. — The  Sbawnccs  and  Miamis  refused  to  take  the 
half  pay  tendered  them  now  by  our  government,  the  balance  to 
be  paid  in  the  spring.  They  ought  to  remember  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 

Both  Papers. — Let  our  subscribers,  when  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions, remember  that  we  send  the  Pictorial  and  Flag  together 
for  Jour  dollars  per  annum. 


DANCING. 

Among  the  prejudices  that  are  fast  passing  away  before  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  that  which  regarded  dancing  as  an  immoral 
amusement.  We  find  some  of  the  religious  papers  sensibly  and 
forcibly  advocating  this  exhilarating  exercise.  The  Christian  En- 
quirer of  a  late  date  says :  "  Dancing  should  cease  to  be  anathe- 
matized by  the  religionist.  If  he  wants  Biblical  authority  for  the 
practice,  he  should  remember  how  David  once  danced  before  the 
Lord,  ne  objects  (and  every  sensible  person  with  him)  to  such 
balls  and  dancing,  with  the  attendant  display,  and  late  hours  and 
suppers,  and  other  doubtful  accompaniments,  as  the  '  Potiphar 
Papers  '  tell  of.  But  the  Christian  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
in  opposing  dancing  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  company, 
is,  in  the  view  of  all  other  Protestants,  over-sanctimonious  and 
Pharisaical.  Even  the  pastor  in  the  land  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  it 
he  does  not,  as  we  are  told,  share  in  the  amusement,  would  as 
soon  think  of  denouncing  a  walk  as  a  dance." 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lay 
aside  all  their  coldness  and  hauteur  the  moment  they  hear  the  in- 
spiring notes  of  a  guitar  preluding  a  bolero  or  fandango.  It  is 
related  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church  had 
nearly  decided  to  suppress  the  fandango,  when  one  among  them 
argued  that  it  was  not  right  to  condemn  it  unheard  and  unseen, 
and  proposed  that  two  celebrated  dancers  should  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  by  way  of  counsel  for  the  dancing  defendants. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  two  skilful  dancers  appeared 
before  the  august  court.  The  dance  commenced.  The  holy 
fathers,  with  contracted  brows,  look  on  for  a  time  unmoved  ;  at 
length  the  seductive  charms  and  irresistible  loveliness  of  the  dance 
exhibited  their  effects  in  chasing  away  the  wrinkles  from  the  fore- 
heads of  its  austere  judges.  Hostile  indications  and  bellicose  in- 
tentions with  reference  to  tho  dance,  by  imperceptible  degrees 
merged  into  lively  interest  and  fixed  attention.  Now,  as  its 
charms  more  fully  developed  themselves,  one  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemen so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  manifest  impro- 
priety of  beating  time  to  the  movements  of  the  music.  The  dance 
went  on,  becoming  still  more  seductive,  when  one  of  the  worthy 
clergy  suddenly  bolted  from  his  seat  and  commenced  executing 
the  movements  of  the  dance.  Another  and  another  followed ;  the 
furore  became  general,  and  what  was  late  a  clerical  court,  was 
suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  dancing  saloon.  The  fandango 
was  reinstated  with  all  its  former  right  and  privileges,  and  its  glo- 
rious triumph  has  proved  its  security  against  all  similar  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 


Anecdote  of  Pelissier. — The  following  is  told  ot  Gen. 
Pelissier  :  Some  years  ago,  Pelissier,  on  parade,  one  morning, 
got  angry  with  a  sous  officer  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  whose  tenue 
seemed  to  him  quite  defective.  He  abused  the  man  most  vio- 
lently, and  cut  him  across  the  face  with  his  whip.  The  man 
seized  one  of  his  pistols  and  endeavored  to  fire  at  his  command- 
ing officer,  but  the  pistol  missed  fire.  Pelissier,  swearing  a  fear- 
ful oath,  but  otherwise  calm,  said  :  "  Fellow,  I  order  you  a 
three  days'  arrest  for  not  having  your  arms  in  better  order." 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith. — This  popular  comic  actress  left  us  for 
the  South,  after  a  bumper  benefit  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum.  Mrs. 
Smith  first  appeared  in  Boston  as  Miss  Riddle,  and  was  one  of  a 
brilliant  circle  of  performers  most  of  whom  are  now  no  more.  She 
will  be  a  favorite  wherever  she  goes.  We  learn  that  she  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  Mobile  troupe. 


Elocution  and  Imitation. — Mr.  Charles  Whitney,  who  late- 
ly gave  his  entertainment  entitled  "  Shakspeare  and  the  Orators," 
at  the  Tremont  Temple,  was  particularly  happy  in  his  persona- 
tions of  the  leading  orators  of  the  age. 

Musical. — Miss  Jesse  Hammond's  "  Cargo  of  Song  and  Sto- 
ry," at  the  Meiaonian,  in  this  city,  was  highly  appreciated  by  large 
audiences.  These  entertainments  are  perfectly  unique,  and  form 
appetising  melange  of  fun,  sentiment  and  song. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  ltev.  Dr.  Barrett,  Mr.  William  B-  Kendall,  of  New  York,  to 
Miss  Hattle  M.  Kay;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  V.  Osgood  Libby  to  Miss  Sarah 
L.  U  niting;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stricter,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hcrbard  to  Miss  Anne  II. 
Fairbanks,  both  of  East  Abingtou  ;  Mr  George  Goodrich  to  Miss  Catharine 
Lynch,  both  of  Cambridge;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  William  .-i.  Walker,  of 
Lincoln,  Me  ,  to  Miss  Kebecca  Jane  Underwood;  by  Rev.  Mr.  liuinplf  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Wise  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ewuld,  both  of  Koxbury  ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mi- 
ner, Mr.  Thomas  P.  Connery  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Ccnant,  both  of  Gardner. — At 
South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  C  inch.  Mr.  . I  Bmubiock  to  Mia.  Sarah  Butler, 
both  of  England". — At  Dorchester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Drowne,  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk  to 
Miss  Eleanor  H  Stinipson.— At  nest  Com  bridge,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Swaini,  Mr. 
John  S.  Crosby  to  Miss  ulclaide  C.  Profit. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr  Worcester, 
Mr.  Joseph  11.  Green,  of  New  York,  to  .Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Kemick. — At  Essex,  by 
Kev.  Air.  Crowell,  Mr.  Samuel  1'.  H  iskell  tu  Miss  Susan  Burnham.-  At  Glou- 
cester, Mr.  Alonzo  F.  Harvey  to  Miss  Hannah  t'urtiss  — At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Dr. 
Miles,  Dr.  Eben  K  Sanborn  to  Mise  Harriet  Avery.— At  Haverhill,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  llorsford,  Mr.  L.  E.  Whitticr  to  Miss  Carrie  1)  Brown.— At  Sen.  ica  Falls, 
N  Y.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Thomas  Benedict,  of  Skaueatless,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Morton. 

DEATHS. 

Tn  this  city,  Mrs.  Ellen  Josephine  Desmond,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Galeucia, 
211;  Miss  .lane  H.  Goodwin,  51;  Mrs  Abby  F.,  wife  of  Mr.  Austin  Trussdell, 
38. — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Salome,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  61  -  At  Somer- 
ville,  Mrs.  Lueinda  H..  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Shorey.  41.— At  Cumbridgeport, 
Miss  Caroline  H.  A.  Butler,  19.— At  Brookliue,  Mr.  John  Newton  Craft,  18. — 
At  Watertown,  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Bacon.  23.— At  licverly,  Mr.  Kojnl  W.,  sou  of 
ltev.  Joseph  Tracy,  35  —  At  Salem.  Mrs.  Margaret  Sweetman,  30.— At  East 
Warchain.Mr  Samuel  S.  Bourne,  20.— At  Newouryport,  Mr.  Joseph  Thurlo, 
72  — «  New  Bedford.  Miss  Sarah  G.  Baker,  30;  Mis.  Laura  R..  wife  of  Mr. 
William  A  Wood.  20.—  At  F.dgartowu,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.,  wife  of  dipt.  Abraham 
Ostaoru,  43 —At  Holmes  s  Ho;e.  Mrs  Ama.  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Kobii  son,  48. 
—At  Feterborough,  N.  11  .  Dr.  David  Smiley,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  90  — 
At  Gharlestown,  N.  H  .Mrs.  Louise  wile  of  Mr.  J  H.  Hubbard,  38 —At  Moul- 
touborough.  N.  H.,  Miss  Lavlnla  Adelia  Adams.  18  —At  Gray,  Me.,  Mrs.  Julia 
A  ,  wife  of  Rev.  Allen  Lincoln,  84  —  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mrs  C  Louisa  G. 
Hutchinson,  of  Boston.  27 —At  San  Frarcisco,  Mrs  Bai  hara  Galvin,  40,  late 
of  Boston  —On  board  steamship  Lucie  Mini,  Mr.  WiUluui  Darruu,  carpcutev, 
Irom  Newbury  port,  Mm.<..  44. 
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BDITOM  Vf<  MELANGE. 
The  widow  of  Robert  B.  Thomas,  of  "  Farmer's  Almanac  " 
fame,  lately  died  near  Clinton,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years.  Terra-cotta  is  coining  into  extensive  me  as  a  ma- 
terial for  architectural  embellishments,  it  being  much  cheaper  in 
a  highly  carved  state,  than  marble,  and  equal  in  durability  and 
beauty.  The  name  simply  implies  baked  clay.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  art  of  manufacturing  terra-cotta  was  apparently 
lost ;  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  revived  and  brought  to  a 
state  of  high  perfection.  Vivian  speaks  of  the  disease  some- 
times called  Scotch  fiddle,  as  the  "  Caledonian  Cremona."  In 

the  mill  of  E.  II.  II.ill,  of  Millville,  Mass.,  are  now  being  wo- 
ven, in  wool,  the  portrait  of  Washington,  and  pictures  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  fire  engine,  all  of  which  are  new  designs  executed 
on  that  wonder  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  the  celebrated  Jacquard 
loom.  Mr.  J.  T.  Baldwin  has  received  a  patent  for  an  im- 
proved paper-ruling  machine.  The  improvement  relates  to  the 
peculiar  means  employed  for  lifting  the  pens  from  the  sheets  of 
paper  at  proper  intervals  to  make  the  required  blanks  or  spaces 
on  the  sheets.  This  can  be  dona  to  make  spaces  of  different 
sizes  with  great  rapidity  ;  also  for  making  different  spaces  on  the 
6ame  sheets  at  any  time,  for  fancy  ruling  for  different  purposes, 

so  that  it  is  flexible  in  its  character.  Mayor  Wood,  of  New 

York,  was  invited  to  the  "  Publishers'  Festival "  in  that  city,  be- 
cause he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Complaint  Book."  Mr.  II. 

Wheelock,  of  Boston,  has  invented  a  new  gas-burner,  in  which 
the  gas,  before  it  reaches  the  surface,  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
packing  of  hard  felt,  which  strains,  filters  and  purifies  it  in  its 
passage,  and  imparts  many  advantages.  In  the  cheek  which  it 
affords,  the  minutest  proportion  of  coal-tar  is  arrested  and  precip- 
itated, all  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  no  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes 
to  taint  the  atmosphere.    It  is  also  said  to  be  a  very  economical 

contrivance.  There  was  lately  a  marriage  in  New  Orleans, 

between  two  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  which  case  the  groom 

had  been  thrice  a  widower  and  the  lady  twice  a  widow.  A 

pair  of  splendid  chandeliers,  in  bronze  and  gilt,  were  put  on 
board  the  steamer  San  Jacinto,  at  New  York,  the  other  day,  be- 
ing a  portion  of  the  presents  from  our  government  to  the  Km- 
pcror  of  Japan.  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  tin  early  apostle  of  Metho- 
dism in  Maine,  speaks  in  his  journal  of  being  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  Mr.  Trapton,  and  being  ferried  by  him  over  the  Pe- 
nobscot, in  two  canoes.  Rev.  Mr.  Trapton,  of  Westrield,  Mass., 
is  his  grandson,  and  explains  the  use  of  the  two  canoes  by  the 
fact  that  the  canoes  were  tied  together,  and  the  fore  feet  of  the 
minister's  horse  placed  in  one  and  his  hind  feet  in  another,  and 

minister  and  horse  were  safely  ferried  across  together.  The 

British  government  has  withdrawn  its  annual  grant  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Science, 

on  the  plea  of  great  war  expenses.  The  Germnn  Reformed 

Church  in  this  country  is  making  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and 
means.  It  has  317  ordained  ministers  in  its  connection — viz., 
124  in  the  synod  of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States,  and  193  in  the 
synod  of  North  America.  These  ministers  serve  932  congrega- 
tions, 403  in  the  western  and  529  in  the  eastern  synod.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  47,930,  of  which  17,037  belong  to 

the  synod  of  Ohio.  The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  has 

contracted  an  engagement  with  Roger,  a  miraculous  tenor,  at 
SG0,000  per  annum.  It  is  said  his  chest  C  would  be  cheap  at 
double  the  money.  It  is  a  principle  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans that  the  Koran  must  be  written  with  a  pen,  as  it  would  be 

impious  to  print  the  sacred  name  of  Allah  with  type.  There 

is  a  colored  woman  named  Elvira  Johnson,  now  living  in  Hart- 
ford, who  was  born  in  Colchester,  Sept.  8,  1754,  thus  making  her 
now  in  her  102d  year.    She  has  lost  her  eyesight,  hut  otherwise 

her  appearance  does  not  indicate  over  seventy  years.  Cigar 

ashes  will  be  found  an  invaluable  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
mosquito  and  other  insects.  Wet  the  ashes  and  rub  them  on  the 
part,  and  the  stinging  sensation  will  bo  extracted  almost  instant- 
ly.   The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  ashes  contain  alkali,  which 

neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  poison.  The  Russian  minister  at 

Washington,  waited  upon  Lieut.  Maury  recently,  and  presented 
him  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Grand  Duke  Constaniine, 
complimenting  him  upon  his  eminent  labors  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
entific navigation.  Charles  Mahafl'cy  upset  a  pot  of  melted 

metal  iu  a  foundery  in  Wheeling,  and  burnt  off  one  of  his  feet. 


Violating  the  Rlcii-uocity  Tklatv. — The  custom-house 
officers  at  London,  C.  W.,  lately  seized  one  hundred  boxes,  on 
suspicion  that  they  contained  contraband  goods.  The  boxes 
were  opened,  but  only  boots  and  shoes  were  found  until  they 
came  to  the  ninety-fifth  box,  when  instead  of  boot  and  shoe 
leather,  they  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
watches  and  other  valuable  jewelry.  The  prize  was  a  grand  one 
— the  whole  property,  boots,  shoes  and  jewelry  being  confiscated. 
The  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  is  said  to  bo  $0000,  and  the 
watches  and  jewelry  found  may  be  valued  at  S40,000  or  S50.000. 


A  Veteran. — George  Heep  lately  died  at  Olney,  111.,  aged  95. 
He  jointd  the  frigate  Constitution  under  Commodore  Truxton, 
and  was  iu  the  two  celebrated  sea-fights  iu  1787,  off  the  West 
India  Islands,  with  "  La  Vengeance "  and  "  La  Insurgent," 
French  frigates,  in  both  of  which  he  stuck  by  his  brilliant  old 
commander.    He  was  also  in  the  war  with  Tripoli. 


Goino  to  Law. — At  the  close  of  a  recent  trial  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  a  cow,  in  which  thirty-five  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, the  successful  claimant  was  obliged  to  sell  the  cow  at 
auction  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pay  his  lawyers. 


Ulansiac  (Sattjeringa. 

There  is  a  steamer  in  San  Francisco,  the  entire  machinery  of 
Which  was  inaimf'ictured  in  California. 

In  New  Grenada  it  is  said  that  a  French  company  arc  about 
to  run  a  line  of  steamers  lrom  Aspinwall  to  Jamaica,  via  Cartha- 

genia. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  Canada  to  raise,  immediately, 
a  force  of  two  thousand  tight  hundred  recruits  for  the  British 
army. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Beehe  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  have  presented  each  of 
their  clerks,  some  sixty  or  more,  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Life  of  Amos 
Lawrence." 

What  would  a  Quaker  say  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  assertion 
that  his  men  have  shown  an  enduranee  at  Sebastopol  worthy  of 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  ? 

A  "  Bread  I^a-rue  "  is  in  course  of  establishment  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  by  which  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life  may  be 
procured  at  moderate  prices. 

Miss  Harriet  Martiucau  is  in  a  very  critical  condition  of  health, 
and  may  die  instantly  at  any  moment.  She  has  completed  an 
autobiography. 

The  Salem  Gazette,  in  alluding  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  of  Worcester,  calls  him  "  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 

State." 

Saltpetre  is  said  to  exist  in  caves  in  Crawford,  Franklin,  Gas- 
conade, and  Osage  counties,  Missouri,  enough  to  meet  all  tho 
deficiency  in  the  market. 

The  New  York  Mirror  states  that  a  gang  of  villains  are  en- 
gaged in  "  boring  and  sweating "  the  coin.  The  punishment 
fixed  by  law  for  an  offence  of  this  kind  is  very  severe. 

The  editor  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette  says  he  has  seen,  at  a 
store  in  that  town,  a  cat  tenderly  nursing  a  litter  of  young  rats, 
having  previously  made  a  meal  of  their  mother. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  says  that  Josiah  Pierce,  jr.,  of  that 
city,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  a  gentleman  of  fine  attainments,  who  will  tumor  the 
position. 

The  Fouricrite  establishment  in  New  Jersey  has  broken  up,  and 
the  property,  which  cost  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sold  for 
about  half  that  sum.  The  silly  people  who  composed  it  have 
come  back  into  the  world  as  other  people  do. 

A  thing  on  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  theatricals  recently  occur- 
red at  Sonora,  California.  The  theatre  was  occupied  by  a  politi- 
cal assemblage  till  midnight,  when  the  performance  commenced 
and  did  not  conclude  till  daylight ! 

An  English  clipper  ship,  the  Guiding  Star,  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  Australia  last  January  with  400  emigrants  on  board, 
was  seen  last  off  the  Brazilian  coast.  It  is  supposed  that  she  went 
down  at  sea  with  all  her  passengers  and  crew. 

The  Lafayette  (la.)  Courier  says  that  contracts  have  already 
been  made  for  large  amounts  of  corn,  to  be  delivered  during  the 
winter,  and  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canals  in  spring,  at 
Uftntj)  cents  per  bushel. 

At  "  Walcott"  village,  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad,  lots  are  selling  freely  at  StO  to  $250,  each  C4  feet 
by  150  feet,  land  which,  four  years  ago,  cost  SI  25  per  acre.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  railroads  on  real  estate  in  the  West. 

A  lad  but  seven  years  of  age  attempted  to  drown  a  little  girl  of 
three  years  at  Utiea,  lately.  The  young  rascal's  head  and  con- 
duct arc  said  to  furnish  a  complete  defence  of  the  system  of  phre- 
nology, his  organ  of  destructivenesi;  being  as  immoderately  devel- 
oped as  the  propensity  is  ungovernable. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says: — *  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  late 
financial  operations  waked  up  our  merchants  and  bankmcn,  is  the 
same  woman  that  Colonel  Fremont's  wife's  sister  fired  the  pistol 
at  in  Panama  for  allowing  too  free  use  of  her  tongue  in  relation 
to  private  mutters." 

The  Frankfort  Post  Gazette  states  that  the  success  of  the  allies 
has  produced  a  deep  impression  in  central  Germany.  "  The  Ger- 
man press,"  it  declares,  "  from  the  Elder  to  Liixumburg,  and  from 
Tilsit  to  Trieste,  looks  on  the  victory  of  the  western  powers  us 
the  triumph  of  a  principle,  and  as  an  evident  and  visible  sign  of 
Divine  justice." 

A  Namucket  whaling  vessel  has  discovered  a  new  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  situated  about  250  miles  south  of 
Desolation  Island,  and  the  ship  which  encountered  it  took  from 
it,  in  less  than  a  week's  time,  400  barrels  of  seaelephantoil.  Two 
other  ships  are  said  to  be  now  in  course  of  preparation  to  return 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  this  valuable  discovery. 

A  curious  law  question  has  arisen  in  London.  A  man  proposed 
to  a  lady,  was  accepted,  but  not  fulfilling  his  promise,  is  now  pro- 
secuted. I:  turns  out,  however,  that  he  had  a  wife,  and  couldn't 
marry,  although  "  Barkis  was  willin'."  The  question  therefore 
arises,  "  what  damage  does  a  lady  sustain  in  not  being  married  to 
a  married  man  >." 

The  statement  that  Marshal  Radctzky  is  ttic  oldest  general  in 
Europe  is  contradicted.  That  distinction  is  claimed  by  General 
Despeaux,  of  the  French  service,  aged  94,  who  entered  in  the 
army  in  1770,  was  appointed  general  of  brigade  in  1793,  and  gene- 
ral of  divison  in  the  following  year;  so  that  he  is  a  general  of  01 
years'  standing,  while  Marshal  Radetzky,  aged  89,  is  only  of  50 
year*'  standing. 

A  gentleman,  recently  from  Europe, tells  the  following  story: — 

"  Mona.  ,  of  Paris,  who  is  not  an  imperialist,  had  a  fine  but 

very  savage  dog,  which  he  named  Sevastopol.  On  being  asked 
the  reason  for  giving  his  dog  such  a  singular  name,  replied,  '  Be- 
cause it  can't  be  taken.'  Whereupon  the  owner  of  the  dog  was 
promptly  arrested  for  his  disloyal  belief."  This  is  as  bad  as  the 
times  of  ttie  old  French  regime,  when  Ltttrm  du  Cachet  were  in 
fashion. 

By  the  last  advices  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  learn  that 
the  legislature  has  reduced  the  duty  on  French  brandies,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
and  that  a  treaty,  establishing  reciprocal  free  trade  in  all  products 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  United  States,  has  just  been  con- 
cluded. The  island  of  New  Caledonia,  io  the  Pacific,  has  been 
formally  declared  part  of  ttie  colonial  domain  of  tho  Freuch 
empire. 

A  shoemaker  of  Middlcton,  England,  lutclv  undertook,  for  a 
small  wager,  to  wheel  a  barrow  to  the  West  Pits  Colliery,  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles,  and  back  again,  with  a  weight  of  not  less 
than  two  cwt.  of  coals,  which  feat  he  accomplished  in  twelve  hours. 
He  started  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  returned  about  four  or  half 
past  four  iu  the  afternoon,  having  travelled  twenty-two  miles  of 
hilly  road,  one-half  of  which  he  was  wheeling  a  weight  of  seven- 
teen and  a  half  stone.  He  seemed  to  accomplish  his  task  with 
great  ease. 


.foreign  items. 


There  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  Paris  exhibition  live  fish, 
salmon,  eels  and  trout,  which  are  the  result  of  artificial  fecunda- 
tion. 

The  Moniteur  estimates  the  French  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
final  assault  upon  Sebastopol  at  7000,  whi.e  military  men  at  Paris 
count  it  10,000  at  least. 

M.  Poitevin,  the  asron«ut,  recently  made  an  ascent  at  Marseilles 
in  the  presence  of  200,tio»  persons.  His  wife  made  a  descent  in 
a  parachute  very  successfully. 

Racing  in  old  England  is  growing  out  of  date  among  the  re- 
spectable classes,  and  the  nobility  are  now  patronizing  regattas, 
boat  rowing,  etc. 

Messrs.  Longman  make  the  following  announcements : — Mr. 
Macaulav's  continuation  of  the  "  History  of  England"  is  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  will  be  published  before  t  hristmas. 

Du.ing  Queen  Victoria's  stay  in  Paris,  the  jewellers  admit  they 
sold  more  than  during  the  whole  year  1854.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  seven  hnndrcd  thousand  visitors  spent  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  ten  days. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  congratulated  Queen  Victoria  and 
Louis  Napoleon  on  the  success  of  the  allies,  and  in  all  probability, 
to  carry  out  his  attempt  to  sit  on  three  stools,  will  offer  his  sym- 
pathy to  the  Russian  emperor. 

A  letter  from  Florence  in  a  London  paper  gives  terrible  accounts 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera.  It  is  asserted  that  eleven  thousand 
persons  were  carried  off  by  the  disease  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. The  population  of  the  ciry,  which  usually  averages  one 
hundred  thousand,  was  thinned  down  to  sixty  thousand. 

Nesselrode  asserts,  over  his  own  signature,  that  the  Turks  have 
lost  in  the  present  war  100,000  men,  the  French  40,000,  and  the 
English  30,000.  A  Russian  official  statement  some  time  since 
admitted  their  own  loss  at  20o,000,  and  live  hundred  thousand 
will  not  probably  cover  the  total. 

Leonard  Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  metronome,  automaton  chess 
player,  and  pan  harmonica  (composed  of  forty -two  automaton  mu- 
sicians, which  executed  all  the  great  musical  scores,  especially 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  Giuck's  Iphigenie  en  Anlide,  and  Spon- 
tini's  Vestale),  died  on  the  7th  September,  iu  Vienna,  aged  7a. 
He  was  boru  iu  Ratisbou,  in  177C. 


Saiu>9  of  (£olb. 


....  He  who  submits  to  follow,  is  not  made  to  precede — Fuseli. 

....  There  will  be  no  more  great  statesmen  ;  there  will  be  only 
men  more  or  less  linked  to  events. — Balnu-. 

....  Things  came  to  Raffaelle  and  Shakspeare ;  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Milton  came  to  things. — Pimm. 

....  Bid  that  welcome  which  tomes  to  punish  us,  and  we  pun- 
ish it,  seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. — Skakifteare. 

Shakspeare  is  to  Sophocles  what  tho  incessant  flashes  of  a 
tempestuous  night  are  to  daylight. — Fuseli. 

....  If,  under  all  circumstances,  a  man  does  not  go  round  facta 
or  ideas,  to  examine  them  under  their  various  aspects,  this  man  is 
incomplete,  feeble,  and  in  danger  of  perishing. — liatzae. 

....  For  the  credit  of  virtue  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  great- 
est evils  which  befull  mankind  are  caused  by  their  crimes. — Isx 
Rochefoucauld. 

....  Oft,  what  seems  a  trifle,  a  mere  nothing,  by  itself,  in  some 
nice  situations,  turns  the  scale  of  fate,  and  rules  the  most  impor- 
tant actions. — Thomson. 

....  Deference  often  shrinks  and  withers  as  much  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  intimacy,  as  the  sensitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of 
one's  ringer. — tihenstone.  ™ 

....  The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  fear;  and 
with  good  reason,  that  passion  alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  exceed- 
ing all  other  accidents. — Bfontatgue, 

....  The  sadness  engendered  by  the  overthrow  of  all  our  hopes 
is  a  malady,  and  often  causes  death.  It  will  not  be  one  of  the 
slightest  occupations  of  our  present  physiology  to  seek  by  what 
ways  and  means  a  thought  succeeds  iu  producing  tho  sume  disor- 
ganization as  a  poison. — Balzac. 

....  By  ttie  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom,  moulding  to- 
gether the  great  mysterious  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the 
whole,  at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young  ;  but  in 
a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy,  moves  on  through  the 
varied  teuor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progression. 
—Burke. 


Joker's  Bubcjct. 

A  wag  thus  eulogizes  his  musical  attainments  : — "  I  know  two 
tunes,  the  one  is  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  the  other  isn't — 1  always 
sing  the  latter." 

A  man  advertises  for  "competent  persons  to  undertake  the  sale 
of  a  new  medicine,"  and  adds  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  the 
undertaker. 

Wendell  Holmes,  being  told  of  an  immense  land  slide,  said  he 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  annouuceineut,  because  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  report. 

A  young  thief,  who  was  charged  with  picking  pockets,  demurred 
to  the  indictment,  because  he  had  never  'zaetly  picked  them,  he 
always  took  them  as  they  came. 

"  They  say  you  arc  rather  fund  of  a  glass  of  wino  occasionally," 
said  Neal  Dow,  to  a  jolly  acquaintance.  "  That's  slanderous  and 
unjust,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  they  should  say  a  bottle." 

Man,  says  the  anatomist,  changes  entirely  every  seven  years  ; 
"  therefore,"  says  Jones,  "  my  tailor  should  not  ask  mo  for  tho 
bill  I  contracted  iu  1848 — 1  am  not  the  same  person — hence  1  owo 
him  nothing." 

Cause  and  Effect. — Two  gentlemen  happening  to  meet,  the  one 

observed  :  "  So  our  friend  ,  the  attorney,  is  dead."    "  Yes, 

and  1  hear  he  left  very  few  effects."  "  It  could  uot  be  otherwise  ; 
he  had  very  few  fa  nasi/1 

An  imaginative  Irishman  gave  utterance  to  this  lamentation : 
"  1  returned  to  the  halls  of  my  fathers  by  night,  and  1  found  them 
in  ruins  !  I  cried  aloud,  '  My  fathers,  where  are  they  V  aud  echo 
responded,  1  Is  that  you,  Pathrick  McGlathery  V  " 

A  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  Ireland,  walking  one  day  with  a 
friend,  who  was  extremely  precise  in  pronunciation,  the  latter  hear- 
ing a  person  near  him  say  "  curosity  '  for  "  curios  ity,"  exclaimed  : 
"  How  that  feller  murder's  the  English  language  I"  "  It  isn't  mur- 
der it  is  mayhem,"  said  the  otuer ;  "  he  has  only  knocked  au  1 
out." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. —  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

fry  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  In 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Eromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TTNITSD  STATES  CLUB  AG3NCY. 

THE  undersigned,  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
Publishers,  olfer  to  furnieh  any  two  of  the  following 
publications  for  S3,  being  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  from  the  price  per  single  copy  : 

BOSTON— The  American  Union,  the  Olive  Brinch.  the 
Weekly  Traveller,  the  Weekly  Telegraph,  the  True  Flag, 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  Yankee  Privateer,  Ameri- 
can Patriot,  Ladies'  Enterprise,  the  Weekly  Journal,  and 
the  American  Weekly  Bee. 

NEW  YORK — The  Scientific  American,  Journal,  and 
the  Weekly  Tribune. 
KOCIIKSTKR,  New  York— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
PHILADELPHIA — Saturday  Evening  Post,  McMakin'a 
Weekly  Courier,  Peterson's  Ladies*  National  Magazine, 
and  Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

Also,  either  of  the  above,  aud  one  copy  of  either  of  the 
following  i«3  Magazines  for  <;3  50. 

PHILADELPHIA— Uodey's    Lady's  Book,  Graham's 
Magazine. 
NEW  YORK— Harper's  New  Monthly. 
Any  two  of  the  S3  Monthlies  tor  SM. 
Any  one  of  the  Monthlies  and  two  of  the  Weeklies  for  $5. 
Any  two  of  the  Monthlies  and  one  of  the  Weeklies  for 
85  50. 

Any  one  of  the  Weeklies  and  either  of  the  following  £1 
publications — Forresters  Boys"  an  I  Girls'  Magazine,  tho 
(Monthly)  Schoolmate,  the  Phrenological  Journal,  the 
Water  Cure  Journal— for  .52  25. 

Also,  Billion's  Weekly  Pictorial  Drawing- Room  Com- 
panion, aud  either  of  tiie  $2  Weeklies  for  53  75,  or  the 
Pictorial  and  one  of  the  Monthlies  for  54  25. 

Publications  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses,  and  to 
different  post-offices,  if  desired  by  those  getting  up  the 
clubs,  and  additions  to  clubs  of  single  subscriptions  will 
be  taken  at  club  rates,  viz.,  $2  for  tho  Monthlies,  Sri  50 
for  the  Weeklies. 

Single  subscriptions  received  for  the  Mag.izines  ct  $3 — 
aDd  fur  the  papers  at  52  per  annum — 51  for  six  months. 

We  warrant  the  reception  regularly  of  all  publications 
subscribed  for  to  us. 

N.  B.  All  publications  will  be  forwarded  from  the 
different  offices  of  publication. 

Terms — Cash  in  advance. 

Postage  Stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  papers  on  our  list  sent,  if 
requested 

All  publications  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for. 

Postmasters  and  others  are  respectfully  requested  to 
act  as  Agents.  Address 

E.  A.  NORRIS  &  Co., 
nov  10  Olive  Branch  Office,  Boston. 

VISIT  OAK  HALL, 

— THE — 

VUmm  CLOTHIM  HOUSE, 

established  ln  boston,  mass.,  in  1841. 
GENTLEMEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN'S 

€LOTlf  ING,  FURNISHING  GOOI>S, 

HATS,  CAPS,  ETC.,  OF  EVERY  VARIETY,  AT 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
This  Ilou.e,  which  fully  sustains  it^  enviable  position, 
is  daily  receiving  large  supplies  of  recently  manufactured 

SEASONABLE  CLOTHING. 

Dealers,  travelers  and  Resident  citizens  will  Gud  every- 
thing to  meet  their  demands,  at 

PRICES  DEFYING  COMPETITION. 

Parents  arc  reminded  chut  the  spacious  rotunda  is  de- 
Toted  to  the  sale  of 

BOY'S  CLOTHING  ONLY. 

Convenient  Kooms  and  every  facility  may  here  be  found 
for 

FITTING  GARMENTS  TO  CHILDREN. 

Nos.  28,  30,  32,  34,  36  and  38  N0ETH  STREET, 
oct  27      2t      BOSTON,  MASS. 


LYON'S  ILATHA1RON. 

TIIE  Ladies  have  proclaimed  this  article  to  be.  by  far, 
the  cleanest  and  most  delightful  preparation  ever 
n-ed ;  aud  from  their  verdict  in  such  matters  there  is  no 
appeal.  Their  decision  is  certainly  well  grounded,  for  its 
wonderful  efficacy  in  restoring,  preserving  and  beautify- 
ing the  hair;  (''.canning  it  from  daudruff  and  all  other  im- 
purities; curing  nervous  headache,  etc. ;  together  with  its 
delightful  perfume,  and  its  perfect  cleanness  aud  delicacy 
(the  results  of  the  great  care  taken  in  its  preparation), 
nave  made  it  the  most  universally  popular  article  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Still  sold  by  all  respectable  dealers 
for  only  25  cents.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  LION'S  Katu.u- 
«ON,  to  avoid  valueless  imitations. 

11  KA  I  1 1 .  U'YNKOOP  Sc  Co.,  Proprietors, 
nov  10  03  Liberty  St  ,  New  York. 

MOORE  A  CROSBY. 
PEIKTEES,  LITHQGEAPHEBS,  ENGEAVEES, 

No.  1  Water,  and  130  W'AiHiNoroN  Srs.,  BOSTON. 
Work,  from  either  TYPE,  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
eiecuted  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  in  a  style  unsurpassed.  Manufacturers  will  find  this 
the  best  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Kancy  Labels.  Copper 
Plate  Cari  s  engraved  and  printed  in  a  superb  manner. 
They  would  call  particular  attention  at  this  Reason  to  tho 
new  style  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPEK  and  CARDS,  imported 
expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  to  print  in 
their  superior  styles,  or  sell  to  tho  trade.       4t      nov  3 

IF  you  want  employment,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Sears' 
CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AOKXTL  Our  publications  are 
considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Address  ROBERT 
SEARS,  Publisher,  181  William  St..  New  York.   4t   n  3 

WANTED ! 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  employ  an  agent  in  each 
town  and  city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
fitable business.    Only  Sf5  capital  required,  and  any  thing 
like  an  efficient  agent  can  make  from  .S3  to  $10  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  by  addressing 
oct  27         4t        II.  E.  GltAVKS,  Westboro',  Mass. 

"I  \US9ELDOIU'  GALLERY,  497  BROADWAY, 
-»  "  NBWYOltK.  The  best  gallery  of  Paintings  now  on 
exhibition  on  this  continent.  Open  Daily — single  admis- 
slon  25  cents ;  season  tickets,  50  cents.       2t     nov  10 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMKNT  is  invaluable  for  the 
cure  of  bau  legs,  bad  breasts,  sores  and  wounds  even 
of  thirty  years'  staudiug;  cases  that  have  been  long  con- 
si  lered  as  past  all  cure  readily  yield  to  its  wonderful  ertl- 
cieney.  nov  10 


FIRST  PREMIUM  MELODEONS. 

THE  VEUY  m:ST  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeom.  couaUuitly  ou  exhibition  at  their 
Warerooma, 

No.  41?  WASHINGTON  STUEET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tone*  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like. Theaction  is  proiuptand  reliable. enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  h!urnng 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  Hrst  Premium  over  all 
competitors,  at  the  Kair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Associatiou  ;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' I'air.  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  #45  to  #lo0. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  S200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  OKGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  the.v  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf     sept  29 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  Sc  CO-, 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  Sc  Co.,) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
JL  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  aud  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield, 
aud  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  var  iety 
of  ttich  Silver  Goods  and  tine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle,    s  8 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  17S0.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE, 

W.  BAKER  &,  Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
lj£  Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
$P[^£>.  Sticks;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa;  CocoaSheils ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allay  rather 
Lenf  Flnwr and  Fruit  )  than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
ofthe  Cocoa,  with  a  I  mcnt  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
pod  o/ttned.  \  tea  or   coffee,  aud   are  recom- 

mended by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son, Hayward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  oth«r 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  T wells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Keunett  Sc  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 

oct  6   tf    WALT  Ell  BAKKIl  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


NEW  and  successful  Method  ol  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCKOFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  tho  last  hope  had  tied.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  bo  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail, at  409  Broadway,  New  York; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA, 

DR.  U.K.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  DysjM'psia.  says — The 
most  cifectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B  Green, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  B1TTEKS. 

1  would  publish  the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable 
medicine,  if  I  knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  cau 
only  recommend  its  use. 

Its  attonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dvspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Deiiimty  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  thesR  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  u  Bit- 
ters. ■'  beiug  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  by  this  medicine. 

SETH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  138  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.    6t  octl3 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

A   DOMESTIC  STORY. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  H.  BUTLER  LAING. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CIIAULES  II.  DAVIS,  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

NOISY  CARRIER'S  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY  CO. 

No.  77  LONG  WHARF,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  according  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
California,  Jan  1,  1855. 
CIIAULES  P.  KIMBALL,  President. 
Trustees. — Charles  P.  Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Hidden, 
Q.  B.  Havwood. 
nov  10         CnARLES  Galacar,  Aoent,  NEW  YORK. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
oton  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
121)  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  Rnd 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.   Address  A.  B.,  this  office.       3t  j  20 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TIIE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  hits  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pnges  of  rending  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £8  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  Uunitrtd  pages  of  reading  matter  per  auuum,  for 

ONE  T30L.T.AH! 

Bali.ou's  Pcllar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  line  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and,  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  heen  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEV/S, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
AD  VENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
1 1  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  wax.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  funning  an  agreeable  com- 
panion lor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  lonie 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  P,opriclor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


TUB 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,   FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  line  pictures  for  the  eentre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing desiguing.  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorhl  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  onre.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  well  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HTOLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SA&SAPAKILLA. 

THE  ONLY  dHNULNE  AND  RF.LIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
BURE  CURE  FOR, 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveneas.  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Tiles,  Feni'de  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidnevs.  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  Themodicine,  though  prepared  at  greatexpeuse, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dn.  T.  A.  HUH  LEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  (Jreen  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agknt  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schieffclin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  i$X  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
may  12  eoply 

THE  HATE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  II  Yl'ERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  th* 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  II  ur 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bocle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or  Bairn  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
■be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  Eor  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sand's,  New  York;  J. 
"Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  K.  llovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don; J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf        jan  13 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  3&0  Broadway,  New  York." 

j">y  7  tf_  

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
eept  1 

GUN  STORE, 

XJO.  30  WASHINGTON  STRKET,  liOSTON. 

1>  OUNS,  RIFLES  and  TISTOLS,  of  ovcry  variety,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  Itirle  Powder,  Percu«sion  1'apn.  Powder  Floskfl. 
etc.,  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade. 
For  i*ale  at  very  low  prices  by  J.  HAPQOOD. 

nov  3  4t 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated. and  advice oucxod,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  tho  answer.  A  Circular  nf  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  Prop.  L13TEK,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON, MASS.    AU  letters  strictly  confidential.  apr28 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rote,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  byaddroffiing  this  office,  by  letter,  pc.M  p.iid 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co. 

HAVE  in  Press,  and  will  publish  during  the  present 
season,  the  following  brilliaut  works  of  fiction  : 
CA^TE.  -4  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  A  novel  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  portraying  society  in  both  North  and 
South ;  anti-tdavery  in  its  tendencies,  but  without  dwelling 
upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  in  plot  and  incident 
as  though  it  were  the  first  of  its  class.  In  one  vol.  12mo. 
Price,  SI  25- 

^  U'OLFSDEN.  A  New  England  Novel  Rural  Life  in 
New  England  was  never  more  graphically  painted.  And 
such  is  the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  so  pol- 
ished is  the  style,  that  the  reader,  even  though  not  "  na- 
tive, and  to  the  manor  boru,"  will  enjoy  its  perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.    In  one  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  $1  25. 

COLOMBA  A  Story  of  the  u  Vendetta."  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimec.  A  Story  of  Corsica, 
of  intense  interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 
faults  of  French  novelists.  In  one  elegant  IGnio.  volume. 
Price,  #1 

BERENICE.  An  Autobiographical  Novel  The  touch- 
ing fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  characterizes  this 
book  will  induce  every  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.    In  one  vol.,  12mo.    Price.  $1  25. 

EDITH  HALE  A  New  England  Story.  The  concep- 
tion of  ch-.ir-cter,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  story, 
would  indictea  feminine  author.  Yet  the  style  is  richly, 
not  pedanucaily,  embroidered  with  learned  allusions  and 
illustrations,  aud  there  are  traces  of  vigor  that  will  sur- 
prise the  reider  into  admiration.  In  one  vol.,  12mo. 
Price,  $1  25. 

TIIE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD:  or,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  lit  bert  Dexter  Homaine.  Written  by  himself. 
No  description  would  give  an  idea  of  this  work  without 
spoiling  tne  interet-t  of  the  story.  But  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary merit,  both  in  the  plot,  which  is  novel,  and  iu 
the  style,  which  is  s.ngularly  animated.  In  one  vol., 
12mo.    Price,  SI  25. 

Also,  a  new  volume  of 

nOOD  S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  Epes  Sargent. 
Compose  I  entire'y  of  Humorous  Poems.  With  an  en- 
graved Portrait  this  will  contain  no  poems  published  in 
t!ie  volume  already  issued,  at.d  n ill  be  sold  separately. 
The  two  volumes  will  form  the  n.ost  complete  cditiou  ex- 
tant of  "  Hood's  Poems."  nov  10 

PRINCE  &  CO.'S 
IMPROVED  PATENT  MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest  Establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Between  17,000  and  18.000  of  these  Instruments 
have  been  finished  and  are  now  in  use 

The  latent  improvement  in  our  Melodeons  is  the 
DIVIDED  SWELL, 
Secured  to  us  by  Letters  Patent,  May  22, 1855.  By  means 
of  this  swell,  Solo  Passages  may  be  played  with  the  full 
power  of  the  Instrument,  while  the  accompaniment  is 
soft  and  subdued.  Hereafter,  all  Melodeons  made  by  ufl 
will  be  furnished  with  this  attachment 

WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

[Extract  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  July  27th.] 

"  Messrs.  Prince  Sc  Co.  could  realize  a  handsome  for- 
tune by  dirposing  of  rights  to  other  manufacturers  to  use 
their  new  improvement,  but  as  they  prefer  to  make  it  a 
feature  in  their  Instruments,  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
purchasing  one  of  their  manufacture." 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  our  Melodeons  may  be  found  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Car.adas.  GEO.  A.  PltlNCE  &  Co..  Buffalo, 

nov  10  and  87  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

#15.000. 

815.000 — FIFTEEN  TII01SAND  D0LLAU3  FOIt  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

$12,O0D-Trt'ELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLAR*. 

87.500— SKV UN  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS M)l:  FIVE  LOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 
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STATU  OF  TEXAS. 
The  fine  picture  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by- 
Billings,  and  exhibits  the  usual  grace  and  felicity  of  his  pencil. 
The  device  of  the  State  arms  is  a  "  lone  star."  On  one  sido  of 
the  picture  is  seen  an  Indian  on  horseback  shooting  a  buffalo,  and 
on  the  other  a  train  of  settlers,  both  characteristic  of  the  State. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  among  the  fiercest 
and  most  warlike  tribes  encountered  by  the  Spanish  adventurers. 
Prior  to  1G90,  there  was  a  small  French  colony  here,  but  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1810,  the  North  American 
provinces  of  Mexico  revolted  against  the  Spanish  crown.  The 
settlers  of  Texas,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  from  the  United 
States,  weary  of  the  constant  revolutions  of  Mexico,  asserted  their 
independence,  and  finally  achieved  it  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto 


in  1836,  in  which  a  handful  of  Texan  riflemen  defeated  a  vastly 
superior  force,  commanded  by  General  Santa  Anna,  the  "  Napo- 
leon of  the  southwest."  In  1845,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  State  is  of 
irregular  form,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  237,320  square 
miles.  The  existing  constitution  of  the  State  is  wise  and  liberal. 
A  constitutional  provision  provides  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  Texas  has  many  respectable  educational  institutions. 
The  revenues  of  the  State  are  estimated  at  $110,000,  and  the 
average  annual  expenditures  at  $100,000.  The  surface  varies 
greatly,  being  very  mountainous  in  the  west,  and  sloping  down 
towards  the  seacoast.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  exceedingly 
fertile  and  productive  The  prairie  region  is,  perhaps,  the  richest. 
The  State  is  well  wooded  throughout,  its  sylva  embracing  oak, 
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hickory,  elm,  walnut,  sycamore,  cedar,  pine,  etc.  Fruits,  includ 
ing  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  every  variety 
of  vegetable,  are  easily  raised.  The  great  staple  is  cotton.  Grain 
crops  thrive  well.  Rice  and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  the 
sugar  cane.  Indigo,  vanilla  and  various  medicinal  shrubs  are 
among  the  natural  productions.  The  noblest  river  of  the  State 
is  the  Rio  Grande,  1800  miles  long.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion prevails  among  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  settlers,  but 
the  Catholics  are  largely  outnumbered  by  other  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  population  at  the  last  census  was  212,592.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  The  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons constitute  the  winter  and  summer ;  the  former  lasts  from 
December  to  March,  and  the  latter  comprehending  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SHB  fIBCtllTI: 

— OR,  

BAR  BARIGO   THE   ST  R  A  A  (i  E  It . 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DTJEING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BT  AUSTIN  C.  1IURDICK. 

CIIAPTEH  L 

THE  FIRST  SHADOW. 

Towards  the  miildlc  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Milan  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  eities  of  Northern  Italy.  It  had  become  the 
centre,  or  capital,  of  Lombardy,  and  held  sway  over  sixteen 
cities  which  had  hefore  been  independent  republics.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  strife  and  discord  in  Milan  over  the  ducal 
throne,  and  this  had  been  mostly  confined  to  two  houses — the 
Visconti  and  the  Delta  Torra  ;  but  the  Visconti  now  ruled,  and 
the  power  of  that  house  was  so  firmly  established  that  the  rest  of 
the  nobles,  save  the  Delia  Torra,  gave  in  their  allegiance.  Bar- 
nabas Visconti  wore  the  ducal  crown,  and  his  power  was  gradu- 
ally attending  on  all  hands,  his  house  baring  planted  its  rulers 
even  upon  the  confines  of  Tuscany.  He  laughed  to  scorn  now 
all  opposition,  and  stood  proudly  up  among  the  great  ones  of 
earth,  respected  by  many,  and  feared  by  the  rest. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding  the  domes  and 
spires  of  Milan,  and  an  hundred  golden  crosses  were  flashing 
back  the  dazzling  beams,  when  within  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
ducal  palace  stood  a  man  with  whom  we  have  much  to  do.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout  man,  broad  and  muscular  in  his  build,  and  with 
a  head  such  as  could  only  belong  to  a  remarkable  man.  His 
hair  was  thick,  and  would  have  curled,  had  the  straggling  locks 
been  gathered  up,  but  now  they  twisted  about  his  brow  and  tem- 
ples, not  unlike  bent  and  crumpled  quills.  The  hair  was  mostly 
black,  though  here  and  there  a  line  of  silver  was  perceptible. 
The  beard,  which  was  unshaved,  curled  closely  about  the  checks 
and  chin,  while  the  moustache  wxs  the  only  thing  that  seemed 
to  be  arranged  with  any  sort  of  regard  to  neatness  and  taste. 
His  brow  was  broad  and  heavy,  his  eyes  black  and  deep,  his 
cheek  bones  prominent,  his  nose  large  and  full,  and  his  lips, 
though  somewhat  thick,  were  yet  so  closely  compressed  that  they 
seemed  hard  and  thin. 

The  man's  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  hose  of  buff  velvet,  a 
short  doublet  of  purple,  and  over  this  *TU  a  broad  mantle  of  the 
most  gaudy  crimson.  About  the  neck  he  wore  a  chain  of  gold  so 
massive  that  it  seemed  almost  a  burden,  and  upon  the  end  of 
this  chain  depended  a  broad,  heavy  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
old  kings  of  Lombardy.  This  regal  seal  he  generally  carried  in 
his  hand  when  engaged  in  thought  or  perplexing  conjecture.  His 
sword,  which  hung  by  a  wide  band  of  gold  from  a  belt  of  crim- 
son stuff,  was  long  and  heavy,  with  a  hilt  of  jewelled  gold. 

Such  was  Barnabas  Visconti,  the  Duke  of  Milan.  By  heredi- 
tary right,  he  was  a  prince,  and  though  no  duchy  had  been  form- 
ally established,  yet  the  proud  and  victorious  noble  claimed  the 
title,  and  had  it  recognized. 

The  chamber  wherein  the  duke  stood  was  broad  and  lofty,  and 
sumptuously  furnished.  He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  but  he  at  length  stopped  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
heavy  crimson  arras  which  hung  upon  one  end  of  the  place,  and 
beyond  which  there  had  been  the  hum  of  female  voices. 

[see  engraving  ] 
The  duke's  face  wore  a  dark  frown,  and  his  hand  clutched  the 
broad  seal  with  more  than  usual  force  and  expression.  He  lis- 
tened a  few  moments  more,  and  then  he  raised  the  arras  and 
passed  through  to  the  apartment  beyond,  where  sat  two  females. 
The  eldest  of  these  was  Silvia  Visconti,  the  wife  of  the  duke. 
She  was  a  noble-looking  woman,  somewhere  about  eight-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  and  still  beautiful  and  lovely.  Her  hair  was 
still  black  and  glossy,  her  eyes  still  bright  and  full,  and  her  face 
still  fresh  and  fair.  Age  had  only  served  to  give  tone  and  char- 
acter to  a  countenance  which  must  in  early  youth  have  been  an 
index  to  a  light,  joyous  and  thoughtless  soul.  She  was  all  gen- 
tleness and  goodness,  and  generally  meek  and  forbearing  with 
those  she  loved.  But  she  could  be  roused,  for  she  possessed  a 
firm  will,  and  a  good  degree  of  courage.  Silvia  was  a  widow 
when  the  duke  made  her  his  wife,  her  first  husband  having  been 
a  prince  of  Verona. 

The  second  female  was  not  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
striking  likeness  she  bore  to  the  duchess  would  at  once  point  her 
out  as  a  child  of  Silvia.  And  so  she  was,  though  the  duke  was 
not  her  father.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  husband.  She 
was  tall — taller  than  most  girls  of  her  age, — but  yet  so  admirably 
proportioned  that  the  artist  could  not  have  given  in  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  of  her  stature  for  fear  of  spoiling  a  bust  which 
was  now  perfect.  She  was  in  truth  a  noble-looking  woman,  and 
as  beautiful  as  she  was  noble.  Her  raven  hair,  which  grew  in 
gentle  waves,  was  only  confined  behind  by  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  her  dress,  which  was  of  white  silk,  was  without  ornament, 
save  the  broad,  crimson  girdle  which  encircled  her  waist.  There 
was  pride  in  her  handsome  face,  but  nothing  of  haughtiness. 
Love  and  truth  beamed  there,  and  affection  had  set  its  seal  upon 
her.  She  lived  for  those  who  loved  her,  and  found  joy  only 
woilc  all  whom  she  loved  were  happy.  The  duke  loved  her  as 
though  she  were  his  own  child,  and  made  her  bear  his  own  name. 
Yet  that  love  was  not  such  as  makes  a  gentle  heart  bound  with 
joyousness,  for  it  was  formal  and  exacting.  It  came  from  a  bosom 
of  iron,  which  only  the  most  deep  emotions  could  move.  The 


duke  could  love  as  deeply  as  any  man,  but  love  had  no  power  to 
soften  his  wrath  when  once  aroused. 

Both  the  duchess  and  her  child  started  when  they  saw  the  duke 
enter,  and  an  expression  of  fear  stood  upon  their  faces.  Visconti 
gazed  upon  them  a  few  moments  in  silence  with  a  look  of  doubt, 
and  when  he  spoke  his  tone  was  one  of  anxious  inquiry. 

"  Signora,''  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  not  been  playing  the 
eavesdropper,  but  jet  I  heard  a  few  words  just  now  which  have 
filled  me  with  apprehension.  You  were  speaking  to  Julia  of 
Francesco  Delia  Torre,  were  you  not?" 

"  I  was,  signor,"  replied  the  duchess,  revealing  her  effort  to 
appear  calm. 

"And  what  were  you  saying?" 

"  Surely,  signor,  you  would  not  pry  into  all  our  private  con- 
versation." 

"  Not  such  as  is  safe  to  remain  private  ;  but  concerning  a  child  I 
of  the  house  of  Delia  Torre,  there  can  be  no  privacy  between 
you  and  me.  I  came  into  yonder  room  on  my  way  to  the  hall, 
and  there  I  stopped  to  think  a  while  upon  this  matter  which  has 
just  turned  up  from  the  interference  of  the  Pope  of  Koine  in  my 
affairs.  I  heard  your  voice,  and  I  heard  Julia's  in  answer — or 
her  voice,  and  yours  in  answer — and  the  words  were  strange. 
They  fell  with  a  startling  jar  upon  my  ear.  But  I  may  have 
misunderstood.  You  spoke  of  the  young  marquis,  Francesco 
Delia  Torre.    What  was't  you  said  !" 

"Let  Julia  retire,  signor,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Not  so,  sigr.ora  ;  Julia  is  interested — so  she  shall  remain. 
Now  what  was't  you  said  ?" 


BARNABAS  VISCONTI,  DUKE  OF  MILAN. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  duchess  answered.  She 
gazed  into  Julia's  face,  and  found  the  tears  already  gathering  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  felt  her  own  heart  beating  tumultuously ;  but 
she  strove  to  gather  her  composure,  and  at  length,  in  tremulous 
accents,  she  said  : 

"  You  know,  my  lord,  how  truly  and  fondly  Francesca  loves 
our  gentle  Julia." 

"Ay.  Go  on,"  uttered  the  duke,  while  the  cloud  upon  his 
brow  deepened. 

"And  you  know  how  fondly  Julia  loves  him  in  return.  They 
have  been  intimate  from  childhood.  Even  while  Julia  was  but 
a  prattling  babe,  Francesco,  then  a  stout  boy,  used  to  laugh  and 
play  with  her,  and  as  years  passed  on,  and  their  understanding 
grew,  they  learned  to  love  with  a  love  more  fervent  and  deep.  A 
few  years  ago,  before  you  took  me  from  my  home  in  Verona,  the 
youthful  marquis  was  our  constant  companion,  and  he  and  Julia 
lived  in  each  other's  love.  He  asked  me  then  if  he  might  have 
my  child  for  his  own  wife.  I  knew  that  he  was  noble  and  virtu- 
ous, true  and  generous,  and  that  his  love  was  as  pure  as  heaven 
itself.  I  knew,  too,  that  my  child  loved  him  with  the  whole  ardor 
and  strength  of  her  virgin  soul,  and  I  told  him  that  when  a  few 
more  years  should  have  passed  away — when  Julia  should  have 
become  more  firm  in  physical  and  mental  life — he  should  ask  me 
again  and  I  would  not  say  to  him  nay,  if  both  their  loves  were 
still  the  same.  Those  years  have  passed — the  maiden  has  grown 
to  be  a  noble  woman — and  Francesco  Delia  Torre  has  asked  me 
if  1  remembered  my  promise." 

"  Has  he  been  here  ?"  asked  the  duke,  sternly. 

"  He  has.    He  came  yesterday." 

"  While  I  was  away  ?" 

"  Yes-i-you  chanced  to  be  away ;  but  he  knew  it  not  when  he 
came." 


"And  ho  asked  you  for  your  daughter's  hand  the  second 
time  t" 
"  Ho  did." 

"And  your  answer?" 

"  I  told  him  that  he  had  my  consent  fully  and  freely." 
"  Did  he  ask  concerning  me  ?"  the  duke  asked,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
whisper. 
"  He  did." 

"And  what  said  you  ?" 

"  He  feared  you  would  not  give  your  consent ;  but  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  think  you  would  claim  such  power  over  the  heart 
of  my  child  as  to  plunge  her  into  wo  and  agony." 

"  Ha  !— you  did?" 

And  as  the  duke  thus  uttered,  he  started  across  the  room  with 
long,  quick  strides.  The  right  hand  clutched  the  regal  seal  con- 
vulsively, while  the  left  rested  with  a  nervous  grasp  upon  his 
sword-hilt.  His  brow  was  black  as  night,  and  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed more  tightly  than  was  thiir  wont. 

The  durhess  ard  Julia  gazed  upon  him  with  fearful  looks,  for 
they  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering.  They  knew  his  proud 
spirit,  and  they  had  some  idea  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  the 
house  of  Delia  Torre.  At  length  he  stopped  in  front  of  his  wife, 
and  gazed  sternly  into  her  face.  His  voice  was  low  and  deep, 
and  carried  the  most  deadly  hatred  in  its  tones. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  have  admitted  the  mar- 
quis to  your  house  ere  you  became  my  wife,  is  no  wonder,  for  he 
is  smooth  of  speech,  and  a  brave  cavalier,  I  must  admit.  But 
that  you  should  have  done  so  now  surprises  me.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  Delia  Torra  have  ever  been  the  ene- 
mies of  our  house  ?  Ever  since  the  first  dawn  of 
earth's  light  beamed  upon  my  virion,  the  Delia 
Torra  have  been  trying  to  crush  our  family  ;  but 
God  has  given  us  the  victory.  Between  the  Vis- 
conti and  that  house  there  is  a  hatred  so  deep  and 
deadly  that  even  imps  would  not  dare  to  cross  it. 
And  now  you  would  have  me  give  one  of  the 
things  I  love  best  on  earth  to  a  scion  of  that 
house  !  By  the  most  holy  powers  of  heaven,  before 
I  would  do  that  thing  I  would  see  everything  on 
earth  that  ever  bare  love  for  me  laid  low  and  cold 
in  the  grave  !    You  understand  me  now." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  gasped  the  duchess,  "  the 
young  marquis  has  never  engaged  in  any  of  these 
broils,  and  I  know  he  favors  your  house." 

"  Favors  my  house  ?"  uttered  the  duke,  ironi- 
cally. 

"  Yes — I  know  he  does." 

"And  he  has  reason,"  resumed  Visconti,  cast- 
ing a  meaning  glance  upon  Julia. 

"  You  mistake,  my  lord.  Even  before  you  took 
me  to  your  home,  Francesco  told  me  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  all  with  the  Visconti.  You  had 
gained  the  ducal  power,  and  he  said  it  belonged  to 
you." 

"And  yet  his  own  father  aspired  to  the  coronet." 
"  I  know  he  did,  signor ;  but  Francesco  never 
hoped  to  see  him  win  it." 
"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  he  said  his  father  was  in  no  way  fit 
for  the  office  " 

"  By  my  soul,  the  youth  spoke  the  truth  then  ; 
but  that  matters  not.  He  is  a  Delia  Torre,  and 
that  is  enough.  My  clown's  dog  is  a  noble  fellow, 
and  cringes  at  my  feet,  and  has  even  been  taught 
to  bark  and  growl  at  the  Delia  Torra ;  but  he  is, 
nevertheless,  a  dog.  No,  signora,  —  Francesco 
Delia  Torre  shall  die  by  my  own  hand  ere  he  weds 
with  a  member  of  my  family !  I  am  not  wont  to 
be  harsh  with  those  I  love,  but — but — when  one  of  my  most 
deadly  enemies  comes  for  my  jewels,  he  must  sec  me  dead  ere  he 
takes  them  away.  Julia,  I  will  find  you  a  husband  more  worthy 
of  your  hand.  A  dozen  of  our  most  wealthy  nobles  have  already 
asked  me  for  your  sweet  person.  Santa  Marie  I  what  a  thing  to 
put  before  the  world  !  A  Delia  Torre  carrying  off  our  daughter, 
while  a  score  of  my  own  true  nobles  are  asking  for  the  boon  ! 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  it." 

"  One  word,  my  lord,"  urged  the  duchess,  clasping  her  hands 
beseechingly  together,  and  raising  them  towards  him.  "  Will 
you  see  the  marquis  once,  alone  ?  Will  you  probe  him,  and 
judge  of  him  without  preconceived  enmity  or  offence?  Would 
you  but  do  this — " 

"  Stop,  signora.  You  ask  me  to  do  that  which  would  not  only 
be  useless,  but  which  might  lead  to  worse  consequences.  I  know 
already,  and  have  even  so  admitted,  that  the  marquis  is  bravo 
and  generous ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  me.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
black  man — as  black  as  the  surface  of  my  boot.  He  may  have 
had  a  heart  as  brave  and  true  as  my  own ;  but  do  you  think  I 
would  have  probed  him  for  a  mate  to  my  child.  Out  upon  the 
thought  of  such  an  alliance  I    Let  me  have  no  more  of  it." 

"  Then  farewell  life !"  burst  faintly  from  Julia's  lips,  as  she 
sank  forward  upon  her  mother's  bosom. 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  duke.    "  We  have  plenty  of  brave 
nobles  who  shall  bring  you  joy." 
"  I  want — " 

Julia  would  have  spoken  further,  but  a  quick,  fearful  motion 
from  her  mother  prevented  her. 

"  What  think  you  of  the  noble  Count  of  Monza,  Marco  Lorc- 
dano  ?"  continued  Visconti.  "  Where  will  you  find  a  truer  man, 
or  more  brave  and  noble  ?" 

Again  Julia  would  have  spoken  hastily,  but  her  mother  silently 
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forbade  her,  and  without  another  word,  the  duke  left  the'  part- 
ment.  He  considered  that  he  had  said  enough,  and  that  he  was 
fully  understood ;  and  he  did  not  dream  that  there  could  he  a 
thought  of  disobedience  to  his  mandates  beneath  his  own 
roof. 

It  was  sometime  after  the  duke  had  left  before  either  of  the 
females  spoke  a  word.  Julia  seemed  much  troubled,  and  yet 
there  was  an  expression  of  firm  determination  upon  her  face, 
which  stood  out  above  all  fear.  The  truth  was,  she  did  not 
fully  realize  how  much  power  the  duke  had  over  her,  nor  could 
she  yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  deadly  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torra.  She  did  not 
know  how  deep  a  proud  man's  hate  could  be,  nor  did  she  dream 
how  roughly  that  hate  could  ride  over  the  affections  of  the  soul. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  the  duke  spoke  of  Marco  Loredano. 
Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  me  marry  with  that  man  i" 

"  Very  likely,"  the  duchess  replied,  without  looking  up.  "  He 
seems  determined  that  you  shall  not  wed  with  Francesco." 

"  But  I  shall  wed  with  Francesco,"  the  maiden  returned,  with 
firmness  and  decision. 

Donna  Silvia  started  as  she  heard  this  remark,  and  she  fixed 
upon  her  daughter  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  anxiety. 

"Ah,  Julia,"  she  uttered,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head,  "I 
fear  you  do  not  fully  realize  the  duke's  power." 

"  But  what  power  can  he  have  over  me  3  He  is  your  husband, 
I  know,  but  he  is  not  my  father." 

"  By  law  he  is,  my  child." 

"  But  he  has  no  right  to — " 

"  Stop,  Julia.  You  forget  that  he  is  ruler  here  in  Milan.  I 
fear  ho  can  do  as  he  pleases." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  can  prevent  me  from  marrying  with 
Francesco  ?" 

"  He  can,  most  assuredly,  if  he  pleases ;  for  he  has  all  the 
power.  But  let  us  hope  that  he  may  relent." 
•  "  Let  him  relent  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  He  shall  find  me  one 
who  is  not  easily  to  be  forced  into  my  own  misery.  My  word  to 
Francesco  is  given,  and  I  will  not  recall  it.  By  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  I  will  never  submit  to  have  my  soul  bartered  away  at  the 
will  of  mere  hate  and  revenge — never!" 

The  duchess  saw  how  earnest  her  daughter  was,  and  she  said 
no  more.  Yet  she  dreaded  the  consequences  of  Julia's  resistance 
to  the  duke's  will,  for  she  knew  how  terrible  that  will  could  be. 


CHAPTER  II. 


l'LOTTING   FOK  A  LIFE. 


Barnabas  Visconti  was  not  a  man  who  would  have  wil- 
lingly played  the  spy  upon  those  in  his  own  dwelling,  but  he 
could  not  well  avoid  hearing  some  of  the  remarks  which  Julia 
made  after  he  left  her.  His  first  movement,  after  having  gone 
from  the  apartment  where  the  duchess  and  her  child  sat,  was  to 
proceed  to  his  library,  where  lie  deposited  some  papers  which  he 
had  with  him,  and  after  this  he  turned  his  steps  again  towards  the 
hall,  in  doing  which  he  passed  through  the  same  apartment  where 
we  first  found  him.  He  heard  Julia's  voice,  firm  and  distinct, 
and  lie  stopped  to  listen.  "  But  I  shall  wed  with  Francesco,"  he 
heard  her  say.  His  first  impulse  was  to  confront  her,  but  he 
restrained  his  passion,  and  remained  still.  Again  Julia  spoke, 
and  her  words  were  still  firm  and  defiant.  The  dukejieard  her 
through,  and  then  he  went  to  one  of  his  own  private  rooms. 

"By  the  saints!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  after  he  had  gained 
the  apartment,  where  he  sometimes  received  his  private  messen- 
gers, and  where  none  intruded  without  his  bidding,  "  this  thing 
may  prove  more  troublesome  than  I  was  willing  to  think.  The 
girl  is  stubborn — too  stubborn  by  all  means.  By  my  soul,  but 
this  will  never  do.  I  can  handle  men  with  ease,  but  to  take  in 
hand  a  beautiful  maiden  like  her  is  more  than  I  wisli  to  under- 
take if  I  can  avoid  it.  And  yet  she  shall  not  wed  with  a  Delia 
Torre.    Both  she  and  I  shall  bite  the  dust  first  1" 

After  this  the  duke  walked  up  and  down  his  apartment  for 
some  minutes  in  a  nervous,  anxious  mood.  At  length  he  stopped 
and  touched  a  cord  which  hung  near  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  a  boy  entered.  He  was  a  small,  black-eyed,  intelligent- 
looking  fellow,  not  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  beautiful  as 
a  girl. 

"  Lorenzo,"  spoke  the  duke,  "  is  Marco  Loredano  in  the  palace  ?" 
"  I'll  go  and  see,  signor." 

"  Do  so ;  and  if  you  find  him  send  him  up  to  me." 

The  boy  withdrew,  and  the  duke  went  on  talking  with  himself : 

"I  must  have  help  in  this  matter,"  he  muttered;  "and  it  must 
bo  attended  to  at  once."  His  hands  were  clasped,  and  his  brow 
was  black  as  night.  He  went  on  muttering,  but  his  words  were 
only  half  uttered  and  incoherent,  without  connection  or  sequence. 

Ere  long  the  boy  returned,  and  announced  that  Loredano  was 
not  in  the  palace. 

"  Then  send  Father  Andrea  up." 

Again  the  boy  withdrew,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  opened,  and  a  Franciscan  friar  made  his 
appearance.    He  was  a  strange  looking  man,  at  least,  for  one  to 

be  familiar  with  the  duke.    He  was  short — very  short  and  very 

fat,  with  a  greasy,  oily  look,  which  was  repulsive  to  a  sensitive 
person  who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  In  years,  ho  was  not 
far  from  fifty,  though  his  face  gave  no  clue  to  his  age,  for  that 
face  was  mere  blubber  in  substance,  and  cither  the  skin  was  of  a 
most  strange  color,  or  else  there  was  a  goodly  quantity  of  dirt 
upon  it.  At  the  :aws  was  the  greatest  breadth,  as  though  all  the 
fat  of  the  cheeks  hung  down  there,  as  jelly  hangs  in  a  half-empty 
hag ;  while  from  them  upward  his  head  arose  in  a  sort  of  conic 
form,  the  brow  sloping  backward,  and  all  forming  a  peak  at  the 


point  where  phrenologists  have  located  firmness.  His  eyes  were 
of  a  reddish  gray,  small  and  deep  set,  and  his  hair  a  crisp,  coarse, 
mottled  brown.  His  dresi  was  of  the  usual  coarse  brown  stuff, 
belonging  to  his  order,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Such  was  Father  Andrea,  and  if  the  reader  wonders  why  the 
Duke  of  Milan  should  be  intimate  with  such  a  thing,  we  can  only 
reply,  that  the  Franciscan  was  a  wily,  shrewd  person,  reckless  of 
consequence,  hampered  by  no  conscience,  intimate  with  all  the 
affairs  of  the  church  and  state,  a  handy  spy,  a  willing  tool  when 
monf  y  was  promised,  a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  dagger  or  the 
more  secret  course  of  subtle  poison ;  and,  in  short,  just  such  a 
man  as  would  do  work  which  an  ambitious  prince  among  ene- 
mies might  have  to  do,  and  which  no  decent  man  would  descend 
to.  Few  persons  knew  so  much  of  Visconti's  private  affairs  as 
the  friar. 

"Father  Andrea,"  commenced  the  duke,  as  soon  as  the  monk 
was  seated  ;  for  the  follow  would  not  stand  when  he  could  help 
it,  "  I  have  a  matter  of  moment  on  my  hands,  and  I  may  want 
your  assistance." 

"  You  know  I  am  on  hand,  signor,"  replied  the  monk  ;  "  only 
don't  put  any  hard  work  on  me  now." 

"  It  is  not  hard  ;  and  there  may  bo  nothing  for  you  to  do." 

"  And  what  is  it  V 

"  You  know  Francesco  Delia  Torre?" 
"Perfectly,  signor." 

"And  you  know  my  wife's  pretty  daughter,  Julia'?" 
"  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Well,  it  seems  thit  before  I  married  Donna  Silvia,  the  hand 


of  the  girl  was  pledged  to  this  young  marquis  of  the  Delia  Torra; 
and  now  the  maiden  swears  she  will  marry  him." 

"  What !"  uttered  the  friar,  in  real  surprise,  "  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  Visconti  marry  with  a  Delia  Torre  I  By  my  faith, 
when  that  comes  to  pass  then  shall  the  wolf  come  calmly  to  the 
sheep-fold,  and  mate  honestly  with  the  young  yew !  But  the 
girl  is  not  in  her  senses." 

"  No — she's  in  love." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  the  wit's  out,"  laughed  the  friar,  coarsely. 
"  But,"  he  added,  seriously,  "  do  you  mean  that  the  girl  would 
really  do  this  thing  ?  Does  she  not  know  of  the  deadly  feud  that 
exists  between  the  two. houses  <  Does  she  not  know  that — that — 
Why,  the  thing  is  too  absurd,  even,  for  supposition.  A  Visconti 
wed  with  a  Delia  Torre  !  Impossible !  Why,  the  very  thing 
would  shake  the  duchy  to  atoms." 

"  But  you  must  remember  one  thing,  father.  Just  remember 
that  the  girl  has  no  sympathy  in  this  hatred.  Brought  up  in  a 
distant  city,  by  a  careful,  peace-loving  mother,  she  has  known 
but  little  of  the  outer  world  about  her.  She  was  acquainted 
with  Francesco  even  in  childhood,  and  their  love  is  a  thing  of 
life-long  growth.  When  I  told  her  that  she  could  not  marry  with 
him,  she  was  first  puzzled,  then  astouished,  then  pained  ;  and 
finally  she  grew  angry,  and  after  I  had  gone  she  swore  she  would 
marry  with  him  whether  I  willed  it  or  not.  Of  course  I  can  pre- 
vent such  a  thing  by  exercising  my  authority  over  the  girl,  but  I 
don't  like  the  work,  for  I  know  'twill  only  produce  a  bone  of  dis- 
cord that  must  make  misery,  and  misery  only,  between  me  and 
mine.  I  love  my  wife  too  well  to  willingly  let  in  such  trouble,  if 
I  can  avoid  it.  I  know  the  firm  will  of  Julia,  and  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  conquer  her.  But — "  the  duke  started  back  as  he 
spoke,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed 
by  the  emotion  of  that  moment — "  sooner  than  take  a  cub  of  the 


Delia  Torra  to  my  relationship  I'd  let  out  the  pure  blood  of  tlio 
lovely  being  with  my  own  hand !" 

The  friar  had  seen  the  duke  too  often  enraged  to  be  much 
moved  by  what  he  now  saw,  though  he  could  plainly  see  that 
there  was  work  of  some  kind  to  be  done. 

"  Surely,  signor,"  he  said,  in  a  frank  tone — or,  at  least,  as 
frankly  as  ho  could  speak — for  he  knew  too  much  to  show  any  of 
his  usual  hypocrisy  to  one  who  knew  him  as  thoroughly  as  did 
Barnabas  Visconti,  "  this  thing  must  be  stopped.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  among  the  possible  things  of  earth  ; 
but  yet  strange  things  do  sometimes  happen.  And  now,  what  do 
you  propose  ?" 

"  Why,"  returned  the  duke,  boldly,  "  since  I  would  not  work 
upon  the  maiden,  I  must  upon  the  man.  If  Francesco  Delia 
Torre  is  removed,  the  work  is  accomplished." 

"  Go  on,  signor." 

"  You  must  help  me,  sir,  in  this." 

"  What  will  you  have  done  1" 

"  Let  him  be  given  to  the  Holy  Inquisition  !  You  can  furnish 
a  complaint  easily.  Once  within  those  walls,  and  the  world  sees 
him  no  more." 

There  was  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  monk's  face. 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "the  pope  already  fears  your  power, 
and  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  do  as  you  could  wish  with  the 
holy  office." 

"  But  'tis  not  I  who  am  to  do  it.    You  must  do  it.    By  the 
powers  of  darkness,  let  Urban  send  his  bulls  to  me  if  he  dare  ! 
I  know  how  he  has  spoken  of  the  Visconti — and  how  ho  would 
favor  our  enemies  ;  but  enough  of  that.    You  can 
get  the  marquis  under  arrest." 
"  I  can,  if  I  try." 
"  And  you  must." 

"  I  will  help  you  in  some  way,  signor.  Most 
surely  I  can  have  Francesco  Delia  Torre  con- 
iiif  demned — nothing  can  be  more  easy  ;  but  there 

may  be  an  after-clap.  Should  the  thing  leak  out 
— and  among  the  numerous  friends  which  the 
Delia  Torra  have  among  the  priesthood,  such  an 
event  is  highly  probable — there  might  be  trouble." 
"  How  so  V 
"  From  the  pope." 

"  That  for  the  pope  !"  cried  the  duke,  snapping 
his  finger.  "  I  tell  you  I  fear  him  not.  If  there 
arc  consequences,  let  them  be  on  my  own  head. 
Now  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  for  the  thing  may 
need  to  be  done,  though  it  is  not  settled  yet.  At 
any  rate,  you  can  be  plotting  up  a  complaint,  and 
have  the  proofs  all  made  out ;  and  then  if  I  find  I 
must  use  this  engine,  why,  you  will  be  all  prepared. 
Do  you  not  see  the  force  of  this  V 

"  I  see  it  all.  You  will  have  this  kept  in  reserve 
as  a  last  resort." 

"  Exactly,  father  ;  and  I  would  have  you  ready 
so  that  the  resort  may  be  of  use  if  needed.  I 
have  other  tools  at  hand,  but  none  so  secret  and 
sure  as  this  ;  but  hold.  Ila,  Andrea,  how  with 
the  branch  at  St.  Donato  ?  By  the  apostle,  our 
friends  are  there — all  are  our  friends  at  St.  Do- 
nato I" 

The  monk  started,  and  a  look  of  great  relief 
overspread  his  face. 

"As  I'm  a  Christian,  I  did  forget  St.  Donato," 
he  said.    "  Ay,  they  arc  all  safe  and  sound  there. 
Give  me  but  a  complaint  from  your  own  hand, 
and  I'll  have  the  marquis  incarcerated  there  as 
soon  as  you  please.    And — let  him  once  be  there, 
and  the  world  sees  him  no  more.    'Tis  most 
strange  I  should  have  forgotten  St.  Donato — and 
so  close  at  hand,  too, — only  an  hour's  ride  from  here.  Why, 
Bernardo  Torquedo  is  chief  inquisitor  there — one  of  your  own 
house." 

"Ay,  and  this  thing  is  settled.  To  St.  Donato  the  marquis 
goes  as  soon  as  I  find  it  necessary.  'Tis  but  the  lopping  off  of 
one  poisonous  branch  to  save  the  honor  of  my  house.  You  will 
be  at  hand,  for  I  know  not  when  this  thing  may  be  done." 

"  I  will  not  fail  you."  And  with  these  words  the  Franciscan 
retired. 

Barnabas  Visconti  was  once  more  alone,  and  the  only  feeling 
that  moved  him  deeply  was  one  of  thankfulness  at  the  ready 
method  ho  had  arrived  at  in  disposing  of  Francesco  Delia  Torre. 
For  many  years  he  had  looked  upon  that  house  as  only  a  thing 
in  his  way,  and  which  he  had  the  right  to  remove  when  and  how 
he  could.  Open,  rank  war  existed  between  them,  for  peace  had 
never  been  made,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  Delia  Torra, 
with  Jacopo  at  their  head,  looked  upon  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan 
as  their  own  by  right  when  they  could  got  it.  Visconti  knew 
this,  and  hence  he  had  no  compunctions  at  removing  the  danger- 
ous rival. 

It  was  dark  now — even  well  advanced  into  tho  evening — and 
the  duke  retired  to  his  own  cabinet,  or  library,  shortly  after  tho 
monk  had  gone,  and  there  he  commenced  to  write.  He  wroto  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  name  of  Francesco  Delia  Torre 
appeared  upon  the  instrument. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   PORTENTOUS  BEGINNING. 

On  the  morning  following  the  interview  between  the  duke  and 
the  monk  there  w<is  an  early  visitor  at  the  palace.  He  found  the 
duke  not  yet  stirring,  and  having  removed  his  cloak  and  hat,  ho 
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walked  out  upon  one  of  the  broad  piazzas  which  overlooked  the 
garden.  He  was  B  well-built  man,  of  medium  stature,  and  dress- 
ed neatly  and  yet  gaudily,  for  his  raiment  was  of  the  most  costly 
fabric,  and  wrought  deeply  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  His 
hair  was  black  and  curling,  his  beard  of  the  same  color,  and 
neatly  trimmed,  and  his  face  one  of  much  beauty.  So  it  appeared 
at  first  sight ;  for  the  features  were  perfect  and  regular,  and  the 
large  dark  eyes  brilliant  and  expressive.  But  yet,  upon  a  closer 
scrutiny,  the  careful  physiognomist  would  have  detected  lines  and 
expressions  which  at  once  detracted  from  the  manly  beauty  of 
the  face.  The  nose  was  too  long  for  the  upper  lip,  and  the  chin 
had  ■  false  prominence  given  by  the  neatly  arranged  heard.  The 
brow,  though  full  and  bold,  was  marble-like  and  cold,  and  the 
whole  face  had  a  sort  of  bloodless  expression,  as  thou»h  the 
blood  were  cold  in  his  heart,  and  sent  only  an  icy  stream  through 
its  life-channels.  ■ 

Here  we  have  Marco  Loredano,  the  Count  of  Monza.  In  years 
he  was  not  far  from  five-and-thirty,  and  he  surely  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  brave  man  ;  though  that  bravery  was  more  the 
result  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  personal  danger  than  of  any 
noble  conceptions  of  chivalric  duty. 

The  count  had  paced  up  and  down  the  piazza  several  times, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  something  mov- 
ing in  the  shrubbery  near  him,  and  with  a  natural  curiosity  he 
bent  forward  to  sec  what  it  was.  He  quickly  saw  the  drapery  of 
a  female  dress,  but  he  could  see  no  more,  for  the  thick  foliage 
hid  it.  Yet  his  ears  soon  discovered  what  his  eyes  could  not. 
Ho  heard  a  low  voice — he  knew  'twas  Julia  Visconti's.  Then  he 
heard  an  answer — and  he  started  with  a  quick,  overpowering 
emotion;  for  he  recognized  the  deep,  full  tones  of Franccteo  Delia 
Torre! 

[see  engraving.] 

His  first  impulse  was  to  spring  forward  and  arrest  the  intruder; 
for  what  could  a  Delia  Torre  have  to  do  honestly  in  that  place  ? 
But  upon  second  thought  he  restrained  himself,  for  he  wished  not 
to  appear  to  disadvantage  before  Julia.  His  second  impulse  was 
carried  out,  and  that  was  to  hurry  away  after  some  of  the  palace 
guard  and  have  the  marquis  arrested. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  follow  Julia  and  her  lover.  During  the 
night  the  maiden  had  contrived  to  send  a  trusty  messenger  to 
Francesco,  and  the  same  messenger  bad  contrived  to  admit  him 
through  one  of  the  private  gates  this  morning.  They  had  taken 
their  way  to  a  bower  of  vines  near  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and 
here  they  had  seated  themselves. 

Francesco  Delia  Torre  was  a  tall,  well-made  young  man,  and 
eminently  handsome.  His  hair  was  very  dark,  but  not  black, 
and  his  eyes  of  a  deep,  bright  hazel.  His  beard  was  trimmed 
quite  short,  so  that  the  outlines  of  his  features  could  be  plainly 
distinguished.  To  a  mere  casual  observer,  Marco  Loredano 
would  have  appeared  the  better  looking  man,  for  Francesco's  face 
was  pale,  and  somewhat  thin,  from  study  and  trouble ;  but  his 
expression — the  soul,  the  life,  of  his  face,  was  saintly,  compared 
with  the  count's.  His  look  was  mild,  but  yet  bold  and  manly, 
and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart  were  written  there  ;  and  then  in 
physical  proportions  he  was  a  perfect  man.  His  chest  was  broad 
and  full,  his  shoulders  square  and  heavy,  and  his  limbs  handi 
somely  rounded  and  perfectly  formed.  His  garb  was  plain  and 
substantial,  and  his  only  weapon  was  a  sword  of  curious  work- 
manship, quite  long  and  heavy.  It  was  a  true  Damascus  blade, 
with  a  liilt  of  later  make. 

"And  so  evil  must  still  pursue  me  !"  the  young  marquis  said, 
in  a  low,  sad  tone,  after  Julia  had  told  him  of  the  decision  of  the 
duke.  "  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  misfortune  seems  to  have 
marked  me  for  her  own.  Between  my  father  and  myself  there  is 
no  longer  any  love.  He  has  forbidden  me  from  ever  speaking  to 
you  again,  and  I  told  him  at  once  that  I  could  not  obey  him.  O, 
why  was  I  born  under  the  roof,  and  from  the  loins,  of  a  Delia 
Torre  I" 

"  Say,  rather,  why  was  I  ever  connected  with  the  Visconti  V 
quickly  returned  the  maiden.  "But,"  she  added,  resting  her 
head  upon  her  lover's  shoulder,  "  let  this  all  pass,  for  no  power 
on  earth  can  tear  me  from  you.    I  will  be  yours." 

"  But  you  will  only  bind  yourself  to  misery,  for  how  shall  we 
ever  live  in  peace  here  1" 

"  We  need  not  live  here,  Francesco.  Let  us  seek  some  home 
where  wo  can  live  in  peace  and  joy.  Let  me  go  where  I  will,  my 
mother's  blessing  will  go  with  me." 

"  Blessed  being  I"  uttered  the  marquis,  pressing  the  maiden  to 
his  bosom ;  "  you  will  make  me  hope  in  spite  of  all  the  clouds  of 
earth.  Give  me  only  a  mountain  cave,  and  a  shepherd's  crook, 
and  give  me  yourself  and  you  holy  love,  and  I  could  ask  for  no 
more  ;  but  in  Milan  we  cannot  live.  I  know  the  duke  too  well  to 
think  he  would  ever  let  us  be  in  peace  here.  And  yet  I  cannot 
blame  him,  for  my  father  has  been  ever  his  enemy,  and  has  even 
descended  to  mean  and  petty  annoyances  to  trouble  him." 

"  Since  you  have  spoken  thus,  I  will  say  that  I  have  thought 
the  duke  a  noble,  generous  man  ;  but  he  is  proud,  ambitious,  and 
remorseless.  I  cannot  respect  nor  love  such.  We  will  leave 
Milan,  Francesco ;  and  we  need  not  seek  the  mountain  cave, 
either.  Frederic  of  Austria  is  my  cousin,  and  he  will  shelter  us, 
I  know ;  and  with  the  emperor  on  our  side,  what  shall  we  fear. 
Take  courage,  my  beloved,  for  I  will  not  desert  you  now." 

Once  more  the  young  noble  drew  the  beautiful  maiden  to  his 
bosom,  and  while  the  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he  said : 

"  Surely,  I  should  be  thankless  indeed  did  I  not  forget  every 
misfortune  in  the  presence  of  such  a  blessing  as  God  has  given 
me  in  your  love.  Wo  will  leave  Milan,  and  wliile  we  joy  in  being 
freed  from  the  dangers  which  here  surround  us,  we  will  gather 
from  our  own  love  the  balm  which  shall  heal  all  wounds  of  sepa- 
ration from  what  in  tliis  city  we  love.    When  shall  we  go  V 


"  When  you  can  make  ready?" 

"  That  I  can  do  in  a  single  day." 

"  Then —    Hark  !    Did  you  hear  that,  Francesco  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  starting.  "  It  is  the  sound  of 
feet,  and  the  clang  of  arms  I" 

"  Jcsu  have  mercy !"  articulated  the  maiden,  springing  to  her 
feet.  "  We  arc  detected,  most  surely.  I  thought  I  saw  a  man 
upon  the  piazza  as  we  came  along,  but  I  did  not —  Ha ! — 'tis  the 
palace  guard  ;  and  they  are  coming  this  way !  Follow  me — 
quickly  !    If  they  take  you  here — " 

She  spoke  no  more,  but  with  a  quick  step  darted  off  by  a  nar- 
row path  which  led  away  towards  the  wall  among  a  group  of  fig- 
trees.  The  marquis  followed  her,  and  ere  long  they  were  met  by 
a  young  girl  who  came  hurrying  up,  with  terror  and  anxiety 
plainly  depicted  upon  her  face.  It  was  Lucetta — Julia's  faithful 
maid — a  girl  who  had  lived  with  Donna  Silvia  from  childhood. 
She  was  not  over  nineteen,  and  her  face  at  once  betrayed  a  quick, 
keen  wit  which  even  her  terror  could  not  hido. 

"  You  have  seen  them,"  were  her  first  words,  spoken  breath- 
lessly, and  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Julia. 

"  But  all  is  not  lost  yet,"  returned  Lucetta,  gaining  assurance 
now  that  she  saw  her  loved  mistress  and  the  marquis  so  far  safe. 
"  I  have  the  key  to  the  little  wicket  by  the  great  postern,  and 
thero  my  lord  can  make  his  escape.  I  saw  the  guard  when  they 
came  from  their  quarters,  and  I  heard  the  duke  bid  them  take  the 
marquis,  dead  or  alive  I" 

"  Ha  !  Would  they  then  kill  me  for  being  here  !  uttered  Fran- 
cesco, drawing  his  trusty  sword.  "  By  my  soul,  I  am  prepared  ! 
But  hasten,  good  Lucetta,  for  I  would  have  no  broil  here  I" 

The  faithful  maid  hurried  on ;  but  in  order  to  reach  the  postern 
they  had  to  cross  one  of  the  main  paths,  and  here  they  saw, 
towards  the  palace,  and  not  many  yards  distant,  four  of  the  duke's 
guards.  The  soldiers  uttered  a  quick  shout  as  they  saw  the  mar- 
quis, and  darted  forward. 

"  In  God's  name,  mercy  I"  ejaculated  Julia,  grasping  her  lover 
by  the  arm,  and  fairly  hurrying  him  on ;  for  he  had  lagged  while 
calculating  the  force  thus  at  his  heels. 

"  They  cannot  capture  me,"  he  uttered,  confidently,  at  the  same 
time  grasping  his  sword-hilt  with  a  firmer  grip. 

In  a  moment  more,  Lucetta  was  at  the  postern,  and  the  key 
was  in  the  lock  of  the  wicket. 

"  Turn  the  key,  and  then  flee,"  cried  the  marquis,  "  for  I  must 
not  be  taken.  The  duke  fears  me,  and  if  I  fall  into  his  power 
now,  I  am  surely  lost.  I  feci  it — I  know  it !  There  ;  God  bless 
you  both !    Now  flee.    Stop  not  here !" 

"  But  you — " 

"  Stop  not,  Julia.  I  beg  of  you — I  implore  1  O,  listen  to  me 
now  I" 

Lucetta  threw  open  the  wicket,  and  then  catching  her  mistress 
by  the  arm,  she  hastened  away  into  a  narrower  path  that  led  up 
towards  the  piazza. 

"  Come,"  she  hurriedly  cried.  "  Wo  can  help  him  no  more, 
but  may  only  prove  an  impediment  in  his  way." 

The  noble  maid  saw  that  the  soldiers  were  close  at  hand,  and 
before  her  mistress  could  see  the  same  she  had  dragged  her  into 
the  path. 

Francesco  was  already  at  the  wicket ;  but  it  had  closed  again, 
and  before  he  could  re-open  it,  he  heard  the  whizzing  of  a  sword- 
blade  close  behind  him. 

"  Stop  !  stop  I"  cried  a  stern  voice. 

The  marquis  turned,  and  found  two  of  the  soldiers  upon  him. 

"  Back  I"  he  uttered.  "  I  am  here  for  no  harm.  I  came  at  the 
call  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  call.  I  came  peaceably,  and  now 
in  peace  let  me  go." 

"  You  go  not  out  from  here  alive,  signor.  Such  is  our  order. 
Put  up  your  sword,  for  you  are  our  prisoner." 

"  Never  !"  said  the  marquis  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  the  small 
gate  partly  open  behind  him.  "  Beware  I"  ho  added,  as  one  of 
the  soldiers  darted  towards  him.  "  I  must  go  out  of  this  place, 
and  if  you  attempt  to  detain  me,  you  do  it  at  your  peril !" 

But  those  soldiers  were  not  the  men  to  cower,  even  before  a 
powerful  foe,  and  they  sprang  forward.  Francesco  saw  that  the 
other  two  were  coming  up,  and  his  resolution  was  quickly  made. 
With  one  mighty  stroke  he  felled  the  foremost  man,  and  then, 
quick  as  thought,  placed  himself  on  the  guard  to  receive  the  other, 
and  at  the  second  stroke  he  dealt  the  guardsman  a  blow  upon  the 
sword-arm  that  disabled  him  at  once.  Then  he  threw  the  wicket 
open,  and  darted  out  just  as  the  other  two  came  up.  He  felt  sure 
that  he  bad  killed  one  of  the  fellows,  but  he  could  not  help  it, 
nor  could  ho  stop  to  assure  himself.  Ho  ran  across  the  street  to 
a  point  where  a  narrow  passage  opened  around  the  church  of  St. 
John,  and  into  this  be  plunged,  with  his  sword  still  in  his  hand. 
When  he  came  out  upon  the  next  street  he  found  himself  alone, 
and  slackened  his  pace.  His  course  towards  his  father's  palace 
was  now  direct,  and  he  reached  it  in  safety,  and  when  once  there 
he  had  a  hundred  stout  men  at  his  will ;  so  ho  at  least  had  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  what  had  happened,  and  take  breath. 

The  events  of  the  rooming  had  surely  been  summary,  but  they 
were,  nevertheless,  strange  and  important 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    8  £  r  A  11  A  I  I  ON* 

There  was  consternation  all  through  the  ducal  palace  when  a 
dead  man  was  exposed  in  the  great  hall,  and  'twas  known  that  a 
Delia  Torre  had  done  the  deed.  It  was  an  officer  who  had  been 
shun — an  esquire  of  the  duke's — and  hence  the  subject  was  ren- 
dered more  impressive  and  startling. 


"  This  is  sad  work,"  said  Father  Andrea,  speaking  lowly  to 

the  duke. 

"  Sad  f"  repeated  Visconti,  with  a  deeply  burning  eye.  "  By 
the  holy  host,  'tis  a  most  glorious  thing !  What  better  could  I 
have  asked  ?  Had  the  villain  been  taken,  as  we  meant,  we  should 
have  had  but  little  against  him  ;  but  now  his  life  is  forfeited  on 
holy  grounds." 

"  Surely,  signor,"  returned  the  friar,  with  a  wicked  leer,  "  I 
should  know  that  as  well  as  you.  You  cannot  see  through  the 
covering  of  a  word  this  morning." 

"Alt — you  spoke  ironically." 

"  Surely.  But  now  to  the  point.  You  have  the  start  now, 
but  beware  that  you  do  not  trust  to  your  own  tribunal ;  for  in 
this  the  marquis  has  in  no  way  been  guilty.  He  came  at  the  call 
of  one  who  had  the  right  to  call,  and  he  slew  your  esquire  in  self- 
defence.  And  again,  should  you  bring  him  to  trial  openly,  your 
daughter  would  come  before  the  judges  in  spite  of  you." 

"  But  I'll  sentence  him  myself,  good  father.  By  the  saints, 
I'm  ruler  here." 

"Ay — and  though  you  may  condemn  the  common  people,  yet 
you  cannot  do  thus  by  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Do  not  trust 
your  own  power  in  this.  Bernardo  Torquedo  can  do  it  best ;  for 
in  his  holy  office  no  fools  are  admitted  to  impede  the  progress  of 
his  will ;  be  wary  in  this." 

"  I'll  take  your  word,  good  Andrea ;  and  now  how  soon  can 
the  marquis  be  lodged  at  the  office  of  St.  Donato  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I'll  go  to  St.  Donato 
to-day,  and  if  Torquedo  is  there,  he  shall  send  his  familiars  to- 
morrow night." 

"  That  will  answer  well ;  but  yet  you  may  take  the  road  at 
once,  and  maybe  the  familiars  will  do  their  work  this  coming 
night.    That  would  be  better." 

"  You  shall  be  pleased,  signor;  and  I'll  away  at  once." 

With  these  words  the  friar  turned  away,  and  the  duke  sought 
his  own  chamber,  where  he  held  communion  with  himself  alone. 
In  the  meantime,  Julia  and  her  mother  were  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment adjoining  the  one  where  we  first  found  them.  The  duchess 
was  upon  a  sitting-couch,  and  Julia  was  upon  her  knees  at  her 
feet. 

"  O,  mother,"  the  fair  girl  said,  in  tones  strong  and  firm,  "  'tis 
hard  to  part  with  thee  ;  and  even  now  will  I  be  governed  by  your 
own  wish  in  this  matter." 

"  I  could  wish  to  have  thee  ever  near  me,  sweet  child,"  the 
mother  replied,  winding  her  arms  about  the  maiden's  neck ; 
"  but  I  must  not  be  selfish.  Could  I  even  hope  that  happiness 
would  ever  be  yours  here,  I  would  not  give  thee  up.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  I  can  have  no  such  hope.  It  you  stay  here  the 
duke  will  force  upon  you  one  whom  you  cannot  love,  and  then 
your  life  is  gone.  No  !  I  will  not  speak  the  word  which  my  own 
wish,  freed  from  reason,  would  dictate.  Go — and  peace  be  with 
you." 

"  But  you  shall  hear  from  me  often,  my  mother.  I  shall  be 
with  our  noble  cousin,  and  in  his  despatches,  or  by  bis  messen- 
ger, I  will  send  you  word  from  your  child.  I  would  fain  spend 
another  week — another  day — with  yon ;  but  you  know  Francesco 
cannot  be  safe  here  longer.  God  grant  that  you  may  be  happy, 
and  in  my  prayers  to  that  end  shall  I  find  much  of  my  own 
peace." 

The  duchess  turned  away  her  head  as  her  child  thus  spoke,  for 
she  knew  that  her  husband  would  be  angry  with  her  when  he 
found  Julia  gone,  and  she  felt  sure  that  his  vengeance  would 
be  wreaked  out  upon  her.  Julia  did  not  dream  of  this.  She 
knew  her  mother  only  as  a  noble,  independent  woman,  and  she 
thought  not  that  any  one  would  dare  to  do  her  harm. 

"  Ah,  mother,  you  arc  sad  now  at  the  thought  of  separation." 

"  I  am  thoughtful,  my  child." 

"  But  you  will  not  weep  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Only  for  relief." 

Julia  sank  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  and  there  she  remained 
for  some  minutes.  Then  she  arose  and  started  slowly  across  the 
room.  She  was  thinking  deeply,  and  both  her  small,  white  hands 
were  pressed  hard  upon  her  brow. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  at  length,  stopping  before  the  duchess,  and 
speaking  abruptly,  "  if  you  love  me,  speak  to  me  from  yonr 
heart.  Tell  me  the  wish  that  rests  nearest  your  pure  and  loving 
soul.  Let  me  know  the  thought  which  your  affection  gives  birth 
to.  You  know  how  fondly  I  love  Francesco.  That  love  was  the 
germ  of  my  earliest  childhood — it  has  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength,  for  I  know  its  object  is  wor- 
thy. "  But,"  and  the  fair  girl  threw  her  arms  about  her  mother's 
neck,  as  she  added,  "  there  is  one  who  has  a  prior  claim — one 
who  taught  me  the  first  lesson  of  love,  and  who  has  been  all  of 
love  to  me  from  my  natal  hour  to  the  present.  Speak  but  the 
word,  and  my  heart  shall  forget  all  other  loves  but  its  first  and  its 
holiest.  Francesco  shall  be  only  remembered,  while  my  mother — " 

"  Speak  no  more,  my  child,"  interrupted  the  duchess,  straining 
the  noble  girl  to  her  bosom.  "  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have 
you  leave  Francesco  now,  for  he  has  my  promise  as  well  as  your 
own.  Go  with  him,  and  he  to  him  all  yon  can ;  and  may  God's 
blessing  be  upon  you  always." 

"  You  speak  truly  now  1" 

"  From  my  heart,  my  child.  Where  would  be  my  happiness  if 
you  were  miserable  ! — and  misery  alone  waits  yon  here.  I  know 
the  marquis  can  be  safe  no  more  in  Milan,  and  you  should  depart 
together.    I  have  spoken." 

[to  be  continued. 1 

It  may  be  remarked  for  the  comfort  of  honest  poverty,  that  ava- 
rice reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to  re- 
commend them.    This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil. 

— Ihiahes. 
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IRON  WORKS, 

PEMBROKE,  ME. 
We  present  here- 
with an  engraving 
from  an  accurate 
drawing  made  on 
the  spot  for  us  of 
these  celebrated 
works.  The  Pem- 
broke Iron  Works 
are  situated  on  the 
Pennamagon  Riv- 
er, in  Washington 
county,  State  of 
Maine.cleven  miles 
from  Eastport. 
Vessels  of  the  larg- 
est class  can  go 
within  half  a  mile 
of  the  works.  The 
reputation  of  the 
Pembroke  iron 
stands  very  high 
among  the  machin- 
ists and  workers  of 
iron,  not  only  in 
New  England,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  they 
require  and  under- 
stand the  value  of 
good  iron.  The 
works  are  capable 
of  turning  out  5000 
tons  of  bar  iron  of 
all  the  different 
sizes  wanted  for  the 
market,  and  3000 
tons  nail  plate  and 
other  plate  iron. 
They  also  turn  out 
a  largo  quantity 
of  nails,  boiler  riv- 
ets and  ship  spikes. 
The  rolling  mill 
building  is  174  feet 
front,  240  feet  deep, 

containing  ten  puddling  furnaces  and  six  heating  furnaces.  The 
shears  (five  pair)  are  located  very  conveniently,  and  will  cut  iron 
from  1-4  inch  round  to  2  1-4  inches;  all  sizes  above  2  1-4  inches 
are  sawed  off.  The  works  are  located  where  wood  is  very  plenty, 
and  by  mixing  wood  with  coal  in  the  puddling  furnace,  a  better 
quality  of  iron  can  be  obtained  than  by  any  process  where  coal  is 
used.  It  is  the  determination  of  the  managers  of  these  works  to 
sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Pembroke  iron.  Wm.  E.  Coffin, 
&  Co.,  105  State  Street,  Boston,  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  bar 
iron,  nails,  rivets,  ship  spikes  and  all  other  articles  manufactured 


IRON  WORKS  AT  PEMBROKE,  MAINE. 

by  the  company.  The  American  manufactures  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  English  without  any  further  increase  of  duty, 
provided  wo  use  the  same  care  and  economy  in  looking  after  the 
manufacture  as  they  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


SING  SING  PRISON,  NEW  YORK. 

The  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  the  prison-yard  at  Sing 
Sing,  New  York,  with  the  convicts  marching  to  supper  in  lock-stop. 
After  the  abandonment  of  the  solitary  system  of  imprisonment  at 
Auburn,  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing  was  erected,  under  authority  of 


an  act  of  the  legis 
lature  passed  in 
March,  1824.  The 
work  of  building 
was  commenced 
May  14,  1826,  and 
the  prison  was 
completed  in  1829, 
with  800  cells.  The 
increase  of  convicts 
rendered  an  addi- 
tion necessary,  and 
this  was  completed 
in  1831.  A  large 
building  for  female 
convicts  was  erect- 
ed to  the  east  of  the 
main  prison  in 
1837.  The  Mount 
Pleasant  prison  at 
Sing  Sing  is  33 
miles  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is 
built  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  stands  10 
or  12  feet  above 
high  water  mark. 
The  grounds  of  the 
prison  comprise 
130  acres.  The 
main  prison  for 
males  is  480  feet 
long,  and  44  wide. 
The  building  is  5 
stories  high,  and 
contains  100  colls 
in  each  story.  The 
cells  arc  each  7  feet 
long,  7  feet  high, 
and  3  1-2  feet  wide, 
well  lighted,  warm- 
ed and  ventilated. 
The  space  in  front 
of  the  cells  forms  a 
perfect  whispering 
gallery,  so  that  a 

guard  in  the  area  can  hear  the  slightest  noise  in  the  remotest  cell. 
Two  buildings  two  stories  high  and  forty  feet  wide,  used  as  work- 
shops, enclose  the  western  yard,  which  runs  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  arc  five  workshop  buildings,  and  another  building  which 
comprises  the  kitchen,  mess-room,  chapel  and  hospital.  There  are 
several  coopers'  shops,  and  shops  attached  to  the  lime-kiln  north 
of  the  main  building.  The  guard-house  is  on  the  height  at  the  east 
side  of  the  prison  and  west  of  the  female  prison,  about  170  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  yard.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  runs 
through  an  arch  in  the  east  yard,  60  feet  from  the  main  building. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou>  Pictorial.] 
OBLIVION'S  TREASURES. 

BT  FREDERICK  J.  KETES. 

Oblivion  !  cease  from  thy  hnU  awhile, 

On  the  treasures  of  the  past, 
If  only  from  them  to  glean  one  smile, 

Like  a  beam  on  lift's  river  cast. 
If  but  from  them  I  might  gather  a  flower, 

Thnt  from  childhood"*  fingers  fell, 
When  the  pleasant  dream  of  a  golden  hour 

Threw  around  me  it-  magic  spell. 

Or  that  further  along  on  life  "a  track, 

I  might  woo  a  single  day. 
Or  a  single  hour  from  its  journey  hack, 

In  its  beauty  to  rharm  my  way. 
From  the  flight  of  years— from  the  chain  of  time, 

From  the  spell  of  memory — 
From  the  lonely  realms  of  a  silent  clime, 

To  woo  it  again  to  me. 

To  hid  it  come  with  the  eehc-es  sweet, 

That  floated  once  from  its  song; 
And  waken  a  pulse  that  has  stilled  Us  heat 

In  my  youthful  heart  so  long. 
But  that  hour  has  fled,  and  III  pong  is  hushed, 

And  its  srcr.es  hove  passed  away; 
Its  melodious  lips  that  are  sealed  in  dust, 

Can  awake  no  song  to-day. 

The  flowers  that  bloomed,  and  the  smiles  that  shone 

Like  gems  on  the  spirit's  wave — 
Arc  far  from  the  reach  of  the  memory  thrown 

In  oblivion's  silent  eave. 
In  vnin  we  wander  along  the  shore, 

By  its  soundless  billows  washed; 
For  memory  ne'er  a  pearl  shall  restore, 

From  the  dead  sea  of  the  lost. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

MAKING  A  VISITOR  USEFUL. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  ORNE. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Julia  Ellison.  "  The  heat  is  absolutely 
suffocating,  ami  if  a  lireath  of  air  springs  up,  it  brings  with  it  a 
cloud  of  dust.    I  wish  I  were  at  Aunt  Sheldon's." 

"  You  imagine  that  you  would  there  find  a  place  exempt  from 
nil  the  discomforts  of  city  life,  do  you  not  !"  said  Julia's  mother. 

" I  should  think  I  might;  for,  according  to  the  description  I 
have  heard  given  of  it,  it  is  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  house, 
which  is  elegant,  spacious  and  airy,  is  surrounded  by  highly  culti- 
vated grounds,  while  a  fifteen  minutes'  walk  will  carry  you  into 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  where  the  solitude  is  unbroken,  except 
by  those  rural  sounds  in  harmony  with  the  scene.  If  you  will 
only  consent  for  me  to  go  and  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  there." 

"  I  can  think  of  no  particular  reason  why  you  should  not  go, 
though  I  don't  think  your  expectations  will  be  fully  realized." 
"  Why !    Don't  you  think  it  a  pleasant  place  I" 
"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  few  places  which  nature  and  art  have  done 
more  to  render  charming.    Marks  of  my  late  brother's  fine  taste 
are  everywhere  visible." 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  enjoying  myself, 
then.  The  last  time  aunt  was  here,  she  urged  me  to  make  her  a 
good  long  visit.  She  always  comes  and  stays  with  us  while  she 
docs  her  year's  shopping,  which  commonly  takes  her  a  week,  and 
I  don't  think  it  is  anything  more  than  fair  that  wo  should  return 
some  of  her  visits.  I  will  take  some  of  my  drawing  materials 
with  me,  and  you  will  sec  what  a  quantity  ot  sketches  I  shall 
make  of  the  fine  scenery." 

"  That  is,  if  you  find  time,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  for  I  don't  intend  to  take  a  stitch 
of  sewing  with  me.  You  know  that  you  have  taught  me  to  keep 
mv  wardrobe  in  such  nice  order  that  1  can  he  ready  to  start  on  a 
journey  at  an  hour's  warning  ;  so  I  may  as  well  go  in  the  morn- 
ing as  to  wait  a  week." 

Julia  forgot  the  heat  of  the  weather  ami  her  own  languor  in  the 
prospect  of  so  pleasant  an  excursion,  and  without  delay,  com- 
menced packing  a  large  travelling  trunk. 

"Now  if  father  should  put  his  veto  on  my  going,"  said  she,  as 
the  time  drew  near  for  Mr.  Ellison  to  come  home  to  supper. 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  will  offer  any  objection,"  said  her  mother; 
"but  that  may  soon  be  decided,  for  I  hear  him  coming." 

"  And  so  you  think  you  can  enjoy  yourself  better  with  your 
Aunt  Sheldon  than  with  your  mother  and  me,"  said  her  father, 
when  Julia  had  made  known  to  him  her  wish. 

"  0,  no  indeed  !  but  then  'twill  be  so  delightful  to  be  away  from 
the  noise,  and  heat,  and  dust  of  the  city." 

"  Well,  I  will  want  you  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  your  aunt  is 
one  of  those  thrifty  women  that  don't  like  to  sec  any  one  idle. 
Her  husband,  when  he  was  alive,  took  only  one  newspaper,  and  it 
was  not  often  that  he  could  get  a  chance  to  read  that,  for  she  was 
sure  to  hide  it  away,  if  she  could  lay  hands  on  it  before  he  did. 
'Twas  a  dreadful  waste  of  time,  she  said,  to  read  newspapers." 

"  But  I  shall  be  a  visitor,  and  she  wont  expect  me  to  work.  If 
she  docs,  I  hardly  think  I  shall." 

As  previously  arranged,  Julia  commenced  her  journey  early  in 
the  morning.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  when  she  stepped  from 
the  cars  into  a  coach,  which  was  to  convey  her  to  bar  Aunt  Shel- 
don's. The  distance  was  about  fonr  miles,  and  when,  after  a 
pleasant  drive,  she  saw  a  large,  elegant  mansion,  situated  so  far 
from  the  road  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  dust,  and  surrounded 
by  stately  oaks,  intermingled  with  forest  trees  of  almost  every 


species,  she  knew  by  the  description  she  had  heard  given  of  it  that  j 
it  was  the  residence  of  her  aunt. 

Instead  of  driving  to  the  head  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  the 
front  entrance,  the  coach  stopped  at  n  narrow  gravel  path  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

"  The  woman  that  lives  here  keeps  the  front  part  of  her  house  j 
locked  up,"  said  the  coachman,  as  he  deposited  her  trunk  on  one  j 
side  of  the  path ;  "  but  if  you  go  straight  ahead  a  piece,  and  then  [ 
turn  to  your  right,  you'll  find  a  door  you  can  get  in  at,  I  guess."  | 

"  But  my  trunk — wont  you  carry  it  to  the  house  for  me  I" 

"  Can't  stop.    You'll  find  somebody  about  that  you  can  send 
for  it." 

Julia,  as  directed,  went  "  straight  ahead,"  and  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  where  the  path  turned,  she  saw  her  aunt  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  an  apple-tree,  almost  buried  amid  a  heap  of  something, 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  she  found  to  be  corn  husks. 

"  If  here  isn't  my  niece  Julia,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  her  without  rising  from  the  low  chair  in  which  she  was  seated, 
so  that  Julia  was  obliged  to  walk  into  the  pile  of  husks  before  sho 
could  roach  the  offered  hand.  "  I  am  sorting  some  husks  for  a 
mattress — I've  been  told  they  make  first  rate  mattresses, — so  I 
thought  I  would  do  'em  out  here  to  save  littering  the  house.  Did 
you  leave  your  father  and  mother  well  V 

"Quite  well,  I  thank  you." 

"  Dorcas,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  raising  her  voice,  "  bring  a  chair 
ont  here,  and  one  of  my  blue  aprons." 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

"  Take  the  chair  and  sit  down,  Julia.  Husks  arc  clean  dirt,  you 
know,  and  I've  got  so  near  through  I  may  as  well  finish,  for  I 
hate  to  have  anything  hanging  by  the  eyelids,  as  'twere.  Dorcas 
has  been  helping  me,  but  I  sent  her  in,  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  get 
supper.  I  pick  out  all  the  soft  and  pliable  husks,  and  as  it's 
rather  dull  music  to  work  alone,  if  your  eye  should  fall  on  any 
that  you  think  will  do,  you  can  just  throw  'em  into  the  pile  on  my 
tight  hand.  But  you'd  better  pull  your  gloves  off;  maybe  that 
stripping  the  husks  apart  will  kind  o'  fray  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
if  you  don't." 

"  I  care  more  about  my  hands  than  my  gloves,  so  I'll  keep  them 
on,  aunt." 

"  Well,  just  tie  that  apron  on ;  it's  a  good  large  one,  and  will 
keep  the  dust  off  of  your  clothes." 

Julia  could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  finding  herself  so  uncere- 
moniously set  to  work  the  very  minute  of  her  arrival;  but  seeing 
that  her  aunt  had  planted  herself  on  the  spot,  not  to  be  beguiled 
thence,  till  all  the  soft  and  pliant  husks  were  placed  at  her  right 
hand,  she  went  diligently  to  work,  the  more  so  as,  not  having 
dined,  her  appetite,  after  a  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
began  to  be  somewhat  keen. 

"  How  handy  you  do  work  !"  said  her  aunt.  "  I  minded  when 
I  was  at  your  house,  last  full,  that  you  seemed  to  understand  how 
to  do  anything  and  everything." 

"  What  a  beautiful  place  this  is  !"  said  Julia,  who  had  been  so 
engaged  in  observing  a  fine  view,  seen  in  the  distance  through  a 
natural  vista,  that  she  had  not  noticed  her  aunt's  remark. 

"  Yes,  it's  called  pleasant,  and  I  don't  believe  there's  a  place 
within  a  dozen  miles  that  yields  better  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain,  than  this.  And  then  I  always  take  care  to 
have  plenty  of  early  vegetables  to  send  to  market,  which  are  al- 
ways sure  to  bring  a  high  price.  Your  uncle,  when  he  was  alive, 
must  needs  have  a  flower-border  ;  but  I  would  give  more  to  sec  a 
good  lot  of  beets,  and  carrots,  and  turnips  growing  than  all  (he 
flowers  in  the  world,  except  roses.  Hoses  I  like  better ;  there's 
some  profit  in  them.  I  make  rose  water  of  the  leaves,  and  always  j 
find  a  ready  sale  for  it.  There's  Dorcas  poking  her  head  out  at 
the  door.    What  do  you  want,  Donas  '." 

"Nothing,  only  to  tell  you  that  supper  is  ready." 

"  Well,  there  isn't  more'n  a  minute's  work  to  do  now ;  we'll 
finish  and  come  right  in." 

"  I  should  think  there  was  nearer  five  minutes' work  than  one," 
said  Dorcas,  and  her  estimate  proved  to  be  much  more  correct 
than  Mrs.  Sheldon's. 

When,  at  last,  Mrs.  Sheldon  conducted  her  niece  into  the 
kitchen,  she  cast  a  keen  look  at  the  table,  which  Dorcas  had  placed 
in  the  coolest  corner  she  could  find. 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  great  dish  of  strawberries  is  on  the  table 
for,"  said  she,  when  she  had  finished  her  inspection.  "  When 
they  fetch  the  high  price  they  do  now,  I  should  almost  as  soon 
think' of  eating  gold  dust." 

Dorcas  closed  her  lips  very  firmly,  to  keep  herself,  as  she  after- 
ward said,  from  telling  Mrs.  Sheldon  right  to  her  head  that  she 
thought  it  was  real  mean  to  speak  out  so  before  company.  It  was 
the  same  as  saying  that  she  didn't  wish  Miss  Ellison  to  eat  any  of 
the  strawberries. 

"  Come,  Julia,  take  a  seat  at  the  table,"  said  her  aunt.  "  I  tell 
Dorcas  to  always  set  the  table  in  the  kitchen  when  anybody  comes 
to  see  me  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with;  for  I  don't  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  strangers  of  'cm.  I  should  think,  Dorcas, 
that  you  imagined  you  were  providing  for  half  a  dozen  plough- 
men, instead  of  two  or  three  women,  and  one  of  'em  a  city  lady." 

"  I  don't  suppose  city  ladies  can  live  on  air  any  more  than 
country  ladies,"  said  Dorcas,  tartly. 

"  I  don't  for  one,"  saiil  Julia,  laughing,  and  helping  herself 
pretty  liberally  to  the  butter  which  Dorcas  passed  her,  "  and  as  I 
have  not  tasted  anything  since  six  o'clock  this  morning,  except  a 
small  piece  of  cake,  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall  do  your  warm 
biscuit  and  nice  butter  good  justice.  I  never  saw  finer  butter  in 
my  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  aunt,  "it's  first  rate,  and  thinking  of  the  high 
price  every  ounce  of  it  would  fetch  in  market,  takes  away  all  my 
comfort  in  eating  it." 


Somo  young  ladies  might  have  abstained  from  eating  what  was 
deemed  so  precious ;  but  Julia,  when  she  remembered  that  her 
aunt  was  never  at  all  abstemious  in  the  article  of  butter  when  a 
guest  at  the  plentifully  furnished  board  in  her  father's  house,  con- 
cluded that  she  would  take  no  notice  of  the  nncourtcous  remark. 

"Now,  aunt,"  said  Julia,  when  they  had  risen  from  the  table, 
"  will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  to  my  room  1" 

"  Yes,  child ;  follow  me  up  these  stairs,  and  when  the  hired 
men  come  from  their  work,  I'll  get  one  of  'em  to  carry  your  trunk 
up.  There,"  said  she,  throwing  open  a  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  "this  is  a  pretty,  snug  little  room  as  ever  was.  I  alwavs 
think  a  large  room  seems  kind  of  lonely.  It's  rather  warm  now, 
because  the  sun  shines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day;  but  I'll  open 
the  window,  and  it  will  soon  grow  cool." 

"  While  it  is  cooling,  I  think  I'll  return  to  the  kitchen,"  said 
Julia. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  restless  night  in  her  small,  close  room, 
Julia  rose  early,  and  prepared  herself  for  a  walk. 

"  Why,  Julia,  are  you  going  out  now  before  the  dew  is  off?" 
said  her  aunt,  whom  she  met  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"I'm  not  going  into  the  grass — only  along  those  smooth  gravel 
paths." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  make  you  take  cold  to  walk 
there ;  but  I  didn't  quite  finish  one  of  the  scams  of  the  mattress 
tick,  and  if  you'll  do  it,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  husks  as 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  you  can't  think  what  a  help  'twill  be  to 

me." 

Julia  found  that  the  scam,  instead  of  being  not  quite  finished, 
was  only  just  begun,  and  as  the  cloth  was  coarse  and  stiff,  it  proved 
to  be  very  hard,  slow  work.  As  yet,  she  had  been  iDsidc  of  no 
room,  except  the  kitchen  and  the  one  where  she  had  slept.  All 
the  rest,  as  far  as  she  had  had  ocular  proof  to  the  contrary,  were 
as  carefully  closed  as  if  a  ghost  had  been  laid  in  every  one  of  them. 
She,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire,  went  and  sat 
under  the  apple-tree,  where  she  had  assisted  her  aunt  to  prepare 
the  husks.  By  the  time  she  had  finished  the  senm,  breakfast  was 
ready,  so  that  her  walk  was  obliged  to  be  again  postponed. 

"  Come,  Dorcas,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  the  moment  they  had 
risen  from  the  table,  "  I  want  you  to  do  the  dairy  work  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  Julia  will  wash  the  breakfast  dishes,  I  guess, 
while  I  go  and  twist  that  stocking-yam,  and  then,  all  three  of  us 
will  be  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  mattress." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  said  Dorcas,  after  Mrs.  Sheldon  had 
gone  to  an  out-house  where  she  kept  her  spinning-wheel,  "I  would 
go  and  walk  in  the  garden,  and  wouldn't  touch  a  dish." 

"  It  wont  take  me  but  a  few  minutes,"  said  Julia.  "  I  shall  get 
done  long  before  she  finishes  her  yarn." 

"  If  she  thought  to,  she'd  be  back  to  lay  out  more  work  for  you ; 
so  I  advise  you  to  be  off  the  minute  you  get  through." 

"  O,  there  it  another  room  in  the  house  !"  said  Julia,  who,  hav- 
ing finished,  her  dishes,  passed  a  door  partly  open,  through  which 
she  saw  Dorcas  standing  at  a  large  table,  skimming  milk.  "I 
thought  there  must  be  by  the  looks  of  the  house  outside." 

"  Yes,  there  are  lots  of  'em,"  replied  Dorcas,  "  but  they're  of 
no  use  to  any  living  person,  that  I  could  ever  finu  out." 

Julia  had  just  made  good  her  retreat,  when  her  aunt  came  and 
inquired  for  her. 

*'  I  n'cant,"  said  she,  "  to  have  told  her  that  if  she  went  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  she  might  take  a  basket  with  her  and  pick  the 
leaves  off  of  the  roses,  whenever  she  came  across  a  bush.  It's 
high  time  to  begin  to  gather  'cm,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some 
of  'cm  had  shed  now." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  returned  to  her  wheel  and  finished  twisting  her 
yarn,  and  Dorcas  had  finished  her  dairy  work,  but  Julia  was  still 
missing. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  girl  is  about,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon. 
"  She  knows  that  I  depend  on  her  helping  me  about  the  mattress." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  help,  if  I  were  in  her  place,"  said  Dorcas. 
"  What  comfort  can  she  take  of  her  visit,  if  she  has  to  work  all 
the  time,  as  if  she  were  on  a  wager?  I  will  speak  and  free  my 
mind  once  in  a  while." 

Dorcas  knew  that  her  services  were  too  valuable  to  be  readily 
dispensed  with,  or  she  might  not  have  availed  herself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  freeing  her  mind.  Mrs.  Sheldon  very  wisely  took  no  no- 
tice of  what  she  said. 

"  There,  she's  coming,"  said  Dorcas,  "and  now  I  hope  your 
mind  will  be  relieved,"  she  added,  though  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
Mrs.  Sheldon  did  not  hear  her. 

The  mattress  proved  to  bo  a  more  difficult  and  laborious  job 
than  was  anticipated.  It  was  nearly  time  for  tea,  when  completed, 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon  told  Julia,  as  there  was  not  time  to  set  them- 
selves about  anything  that  would  turn  to  much  account,  that, 
while  supper  was  in  preparation,  she  would  show  her  the  inside  of 
her  house. 

Julia  found  that  the  apartments,  which,  as  Dorcas  had  said, 
were  of  no  use  to  any  living  person,  were  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished,  and  so  large  and  airy  as  to  be  perfectly  comfort- 
able, though  the  heat  in  her  bed-room  was  almost  stifling.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  lifted  the  corners  of  the  brown  linen  covers,  spread  over 
sofas,  lounges  and  carpets,  to  give  Julia  a  glimpse  of  the  rich 
fabrics  beneath  ;  but  sho  saw  nothing  that  particularly  interested 
her,  except  in  one  of  the  rooms,  where  there  were  a  few  old  family 
portraits  and  a  large  book-caso,  through  the  glass  doors  of  which 
she  saw  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books  which  she  thought  she 
should  like  very  much  to  read. 

"  May  I  look  at  sonic  of  these  books  V  she  eagerly  asked. 

"  The  book-case  is  locked,"  said  her  aunt,  shaking  her  head, 
solemnly. 

"  But  there  is  a  key  that  will  unlock  it — is  there  not  V 

"  Yes ;  bnt  it  is  getting  late  now,  and  it  wont  be  worth  while 
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for  you  to  waste  your  time  reading,  and  spoil  your  eyes  into  the 
bargain.  I  twisted  that  yarn,  this  morning,  on  purpose,  so  that 
you  might  have  some  knitting  work.  I've  got  behind  hand  with 
my  knitting,  and  'twill  be  pretty  and  careless  kind  of  work  for 
you  between  daylight  and  dark." 

"  Well,  I  can  knit  and  read  at  the  same  time.  Is  the  key  in 
your  pocket,  aunt  V 

Mrs.  Sheldon  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and  by 
some  means— 'twas  kind  of  witchwork,  Mrs.  Sheldon  said  she 
believed — the  key  was  allured  from  its  capacious  receptacle,  and 
the  book  case  was  unlocked.  Julia  selected  "  Froissart,"  but  find- 
ing that  she  could  not  knit  and  read  at  the  same  time  as  well  as 
she  expected,  and  her  aunt  being  in  an  uncommonly  chatty  mood, 
she  was  soon  obliged  to  lay  her  book  aside.  It  so  happened,  or 
it  might  have  been  done  intentionally,  that,  when  Julia  rose  to  go 
to  her  chamber,  Dorcas,  instead  of  handing  her  one  of  the  lamps 
so  prepared  as  to  burn  exactly  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock,  gave 
her  one  that  was  sufficiently  well  replenished  to  burn  till  midnight. 
This  gave  Julia,  who  took  her  book  with  her,  several  hours  to 
read.  But  such  an  unwonted  waste  of  lamp  oil  could  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  so  careful  a  housewife  as  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  the 
next  night  she  took  care  for  Julia  to  have  one  of  the  fifteen  minute 
lamps. 

The  day  following,  Mrs.  Sheldon  brought  forward  a  purple  silk 
dress,  much  faded,  which  she  said  she  had  for  a  good  while  been 
trying  to  find  time  to  turn,  and  that  now,  as  Julia  had  come,  she 
thought  she  would  get  her  to  assist  her.  As  Mrs.  Sheldon  and 
her  niece  were  busily  engaged  in  ripping  it,  the  former  mentioned 
so  many  pieces  of  work  she  intended  to  have  done  during  Julia's 
visit — among  others,  fifty  yards  of  linen  to  be  made  into  sheets 
and  pillow  cases, — that  it  would  take  three  months  instead  of  six 
weeks — the  time  she  had  thought  of  remaining — to  get  through 
with  them.  The  prospect  before  her  was  anything  but  pleasant, 
and  she  determined  to  start  for  home  the  next  Monday  morning. 
With  the  assistance  of  Dorcas,  a  man  was  engaged  to  take  her  to 
the  station-house  in  season  for  the  cars.  Sunday  evening,  pre- 
viously to  retiring,  she  told  her  aunt  that  she  had  concluded  to 
return  homo  the  following  day. 

"  Why,  I'd  no  thought  of  your  going  so  soon,"  said  her  aunt. 
"  I  expected  you  would  stay  a  number  of  weeks.  I  am  sure  you'd 
be  as  welcome  as  a  queen.  Well,  it's  lucky  I've  got  my  purple 
silk  turned  ;  but  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  find  time  to  make 
that  fifty  yards  of  linen  up.  I  meant  to  have  the  pillow-cases 
milled,  but  I  guess  I  shall  make  'em  up  plain  now.  I  really 
think  that  you  had  better  conclude  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer." 

But  Julia  was  inexorable.  She  had  imagined,  when  she  left 
her  father's  door,  she  was  going  to  a  rural  paradise  ;  and  it  might 
have  proved  so  had  she  not  unhappily  found  the  gates  closed. 
She  was  now  fully  convinced  that  "  there's  no  place  like  home." 

"  And  yet,"  said  she,  when  speaking  to  her  father  and  mother 
respecting  her  Aunt  Sheldon's  place,  "  if  you  could  only  have  the 
management  of  it,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in 
the  world.  All  the  elements  of  enjoyment  are  there,  which,  by  a 
most  provoking  transmutation,  become  sources  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  When  the  rooms  are  closed,  visions  of  moths  disturb 
my  aunt's  quiet,  while  at  the  same  time  she  imagines  that  the 
brightness  and  gloss  of  her  carpets  and  sofas,  though  so  carefully 
protected  by  their  brown  linen  covers,  is  silently  departing.  As 
for  any  pleasure  she  derives  from  the  beautiful  scenery,  she  might 
as  well  live  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  heath." 


A  BATTLE  FIELD. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  says  the  grouping  of  falling  men  and 
horses,  the  many  heaped-up  masses  of  dead  moved  strangelj-  by 
the  living  maimed  among  them,  showing  the  points  where  the 
deadly  strife  had  been  most  severe ;  the  commingling  of  uniforms 
of  friends  and  foes,  as  both  lie  scattered  on  the  ground  on  which 
they  fell ;  the  groups  surrounding  this  and  that  individual  suffer- 
er, hearing  his  last  words,  giving  to  him  the  last  drops  of  water 
which  will  tver  moisten  his  lips  upon  earth  ;  the  stretchers  borne 
from  various  points,  each  carrying  some  officer  or  private  soldier, 
who  has  now  the  startling  feeling  forced  upon  him  :  "  It  has  come 
to  this,  and  yet  there  may  be  hope  of  life ;  his  excited  but  over- 
worn spirit,  half-fainting  as  it  is,  yet  dreaming  a  mixed  feverish 
dream  of  the  charge  in  which  he  met  his  wound,  and  the  thoughts 
of  home  that  flashed  upon  the  heart  as  it  seemed  to  commit  that 
heart  to  a  moment's  oblivion  of  all  else.  Then  comes  the  first 
dawn  of  the  hope  that  life  may  be  spared  ;  the  view  of  horrid  ob- 
jects passed,  seen  with  a  dimmed  eye  ;  hope  of  life  growing  strong- 
er, but  with  it  now  a  dread  of  some  operation  to  be  undergone ; 
the  sound  of  guns  still  heard,  begetting  a  feverish,  impatient  de- 
sire to  know  the  result  of  the  battle.  Again,  a  partial  waking  up 
at  the  voice  of  the  surgeon ;  he  and  his  attendants  seen  as  through 
a  mist ;  the  deafened  feelings  of  utter  weakness  causing  all  to 
seem  as  though  they  spoke  in  whispers  ;  the  still  further  rousing 
of  the  mind  as  the  cordial  administered  begins  to  take  effect ;  the 
voice  of  a  comrade  or  friend  lying  close  by,  himself  wounded,  yet 
speaking  to  cheer  ;  the  operation  borne  bravely,  and  felt  the  less 
as  it  gives  promise  of  a  life  just  now  seemingly  lost  to  hope  ; 
through  it  all  fresh  news  ever  arriving  from  amidst  the  din  of  the 
strife  yet  raging ;  all  this  has  a  life  and  motion  and  spirit  in  it 
which  mocks  the  real  grave  horror  of  the  scene. 

A  WARNING  TO  COQUETTES. 
In  Mrs.  Bray's  letters  on  Devonshire,  an  interesting  work,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  England,  an  anecdote  is  preserved  of  a 
lady  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  who,  in  some  tit  of  caprice, 
behaved  so  toward  a  suitor  whom  in  her  heart  she  loved,  that,  be- 
lieving himself  utterly  discarded,  he  joined  the  king's  army,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  In  obedience  to  her  father, 
she  afterward  married  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  but,  on  the  marriage 
day,  feeling  too  surely  that  her  heart  was  broken,  she  wrote  a  let- 
ter expressing  that  conviction  and  relating  the  causes,  and  re- 
questing that  she  might  be  buried  near  her  first  and  only  love. 
These  words  were  written  on  the  envelope,  beneath  a  black  seal : 

"  When  I  am  dead  and  eold. 
Then  let  the  truth  be  told." 
According  to  her  own  presentiments,  she  died,  and  on  her  death- 
bed pointed  to  the  cabinet,  where  the  paper  would  be  found,  in 
which  the  cause  of  her  secret  grief  was  disclosed. — Court  Gazette. 


[Written  for  B.illou's  Pictorial.] 

M  AN  TRAPS. 

BY  ,IOHS  THOBNBERHY. 

In  the  house  of  Mrs.  George,  all  the  boarders  were  sitting  to- 
gether, after  tea,  in  the  pleasant  parlor,  discussing  the  news  of  tho 
closing  day.  Some  lolled  lazily  on  the  sofas  ;  some  were  slily 
whistling  over  the  music  that  lay  spread  cut  on  the  piano  ;  others 
were  laughing  and  talking  in  groups  by  themselves,  and  others 
still  quietly  running  over  the  city  gossip  and  advertisements  to  be 
found  in  the  evening  papers. 

Presently,  Mr.  Shannon  called  aloud  :  "  Here  is  something 
worthy  of  your  attentim,  all !"  and  he  held  up  his  paper  to  read 
the  intelligence  that  was  to  promise  such  a  general  interest.  The 
following  was  tho  announcement  ho  then  made  public : 

"  Matrimonial. — Tho  advertiser,  a  gentleman  of  about  forty 
years,  good  looking,  well  educated,  and  well-to  do  in  the  world, 
not  wishing  to  go  through  the  chances  and  formalities  of  making 
a  personal  acquaintance,  takes  this  method  to  propose  marriage 
with  any  amiable,  good-looking,  healthy  and  well-educated  lady, 
about  thirty  years  old,  in  case  the  acquaintance  that  may  happen 
to  grow  out  of  this  advertisement  should  prove  mutually  satisfac- 
tory and  agreeable.  This  announcement  is  made  in  good  faith, 
and  its  author  will  treat  all  sincere  communications  with  confi- 
dence and  respect.  Address  "  WWing,"  through  the  general  post- 
office." 

"  There's  a  chance  for  somebody,  now  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shan- 
non, laying  down  his  paper  in  his  lap  and  surveying  the  party. 
"  Come  now,  Miss  Bounce,  why  wont  you  reply  to  it,  just  for  the 
fan  of  the  thin *,  you  know?  All  communications  treated  with 
confidence  and  respect,  you  perceive.    Come,  Miss  Bounce." 

"  Yes — yes,  Miss  Bounce!"  cried  out  all  the  rest  beside.  "Just 
for  the  joke  of  the  thing,  you  know.  Yes,  and  the  letters  on  both 
sides  shall  be  read  before  us  all.  What  nice  fun  we  will  have 
every  evening,  if  you  will !" 

One  pleaded  after  another,  and  all  finally  joined  in  together 
again.  Miss  Bounce  smiled,  protested  faintly,  laughed  at  the 
very  thought  of  it,  and  was  all  but  ready  to  give  in.  "  Nobody 
out  of  the  house  shall  ever  know  of  it,"  they  assured  her.  And, 
willing  to  gratify  them  with  the  little  good  humor  it  would  bring, 
she  at  length  acceded  to  their  wish,  and  received  the  tribute  there- 
for of  a  hearty  clapping  of  hands  from  the  whole  room. 

By  the  next  evening,  she  had  ready  a  copy  of  the  letter  she  had 
that  day  addressed  the  matrimonial  advertiser,  and  produced  it 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  eager  circle  who  gathered  around  to 
hear  it  read.  As  it  happened,  too,  Mr.  Shannon  was  made  reader, 
by  virtue,  possibly,  of  having  been  the  one  who  had  opened  this 
new  vein  of  humor. 

Miss  Bounce  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  vivacitv,  and  in 
the  letter  she  had  drawn  up  she  betrayed  it  more  than  she  ordina- 
rily allowed  herself  to  do.  The  epistle  was  a  slightly  satirical 
performance, — at  least,  to  any  one  who  could  readily  perceive  sa- 
tire, which  an  impetuous  wife-hunter  very  likely  could  not;  and 
yet,  nowhere  did  she  allow  herself  to  appear  rude,  or  even  to  seem 
to  treat  with  disrespect  the  advertiser's  better  feelings.  It  was  ex- 
actly calculated  to  lead  him  on,  step  by  step,  and  still  not  to  offer 
him  any  encouragement  beyond  just  what  was  necessary  to  cheer 
him  in  the  pursuit. 

The  reading  of  tho  letter  produced  a  great  deal  of  approbation, 
which  was  betrayed  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause.  Mr. 
Shannon  was  a  good  reader,  and  knew  how  to  set  such  a  thing  off 
to  advantage. 

On  the  veiy  next  night  came  a  reply  from  "  Willing."  Of 
course  it  was  deputed  to  Mr.  Shannon  to  read  it  again.  It  was 
more  laughable  than  ever,  because  all  the  hearers  felt  the  fun  of 
so  cruelly  making  him  their  dupe.  The  letter  first  proceeded  to 
throw  its  writer  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  his  fair  correspondent. 
Then  it  spoke,  shivcringly  and  sadly,  of  his  life  hitherto — a  bache- 
lor, and  with  plenty,  but  yet  not  quite  happy  and  contented. 
Next  it  touched  very  tenderly  on  the  secret  affairs  of  that  strange 
thing — the  human  heart,  confessing  to  emotions,  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  which,  he  was  frank  to  say,  he  had  never  experienced 
before  in  his  life.  Then  it  thanked  his  unknown  correspondent 
for  her  kindness  and  promptness  in  replying  to  him,  and  hoped 
that  she  would  find  in  him  some  of  those  traits  wliich  were  so  de- 
sirable in  persons  about  to  form  matrimonial  engagements.  And 
lastly,  it  begged  beseechingly  for  an  interview  at  an  early  day, 
just  as  early  as  it  could  be  brought  about,  promising  instant  com- 
pliance for  the  suitor  with  any  and  al!  her  suggestions. 

Miss  Bounce  laughed  at  the  very  effective  reading  of  Mr.  Shan- 
non, till  the  big  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  enjoyed  it  more  than 
the  whole  of  them,  keenly  as  they  seemed  to  relish  it.  She  was 
publicly  voted  a  generous  benefactor,  to  consent  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  so  much  fun  to  their  door.  And  the  laughing,  and 
the  chatting,  and  the  pell-mell  of  tumultuous  and  noisy  discussion 
did  not  cease  for  a  long  time  after  Mr.  Shannon  had  got  through, 
but  tilled  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  boarding-house  of  Mrs. 
George,  and  even  forced  their  echoes  out  through  the  windows 
into  the  street. 

Miss  Bounce  certainly  was  expected  to  reply,  which  she  did  in 
a  vastly  more  captivating  and  vivacious  letter  than  the  other,  and 
which  was,  of  course,  read  to  the  parlor  full  of  boarders  as  soon 
as  it  was  prepared  to  be  despatched.  There  was  not  one  who 
failed  to  commend  the  happy  tact  of  our  friend  Miss  Bounce,  or 
to  speak  in  terms  of  rapturous  admiration  of  her  talent  for  carry- 
ing on  an  intrigue.  Mr.  Shannon  still  kept  his  post  as  public 
reader,  and  took  care  to  do  full  justice  to  all  the  marked  points  of 
the  correspondence  on  both  sides.    It  was  tine  fun  all  round. 

To  the  second  letter  of  Miss  Bounce  succeeded  a  reply,  ardent, 
passionate  and  imploring.    The  writer  began  to  show  signs  of 


impatience,  and  hoped  that  an  interview  now  was  not  far  i 
Then  Miss  Bounce  wrote  again,  putting  him  off  a  little  while 
longer.    And  the  dexterity  of  her  phrases,  as  Mr.  Shannon  read 
them  to  the  party,  elicited  repeated  bursts  of  laughter. 

Then  the  suitor  suddenly  became  importunate  and  exacting. 
He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  a  personal  interview  by  this  time,  for 
he  had  proved  himself  both  patient  and  sincere.  Unless  that  favor 
were  granted  very  soon,  he  could  not  avoid  the  unwelcome  sus- 
picion that  his  most  sacred  feelings  had  been  tampered  with. 

Things  thus  promised  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  crisis.  Miss 
Bounce  began  to  open  her  eyes,  and  to  see  the  danger  to  which 
she  was  exposing  herself.  So  she  said  to  the  party  of  friends,  as 
soon  as  thia  last  letter  had  been  read  aloud  to  them  : 

"  There !  I  have  gone  far  enough.  I  shall  now  write  a  final 
letter,  politely  declining  to  oblige  him  with  the  interview  he  asks." 

"  No  !  no  1  no  !"  cried  several  voices  at  once.  "  O  no,  Miss 
Bounce  !  Let's  fix  a  place  and  a  time  for  a  meeting,  and  have 
the  whole  thing  out." 

"  Yes,"  added  others  ;  "you  can  easily  disguise  your  face  and 
person." 

"And  we  will  all  be  on  hand  to  overhear  the  conversation,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  protect  you  from  all  harm,"  said  Mr.  Shannon, 
enthusiastically. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Miss  Bounce,  taking  time  to  consider. 
"  It's  rather  risk)/,  I'm  thinking." 

"  No  ;  but  disguise  yourself,  and  he  never  will  know  who  has 
duped  him.  All  we  want  is,  to  sec  the  poor  fellow  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  declaring  his  affection  ;"  and  they  laughed  well  at 
the  thought  of  it. 

"I'll  see,"  said  Miss  Bounce. 

But  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that.  They  persisted  till 
she  found  she  was  to  get  no  peace  short  of  compliance.  They 
suggested  that  the  gentleman  should  be  received  in  the  front  par- 
lor of  the  house,  while  they  themselves  kept  secreted  in  the  room 
in  the  rear.  This  plan  was  the  happy  device  of  Mr.  Shannon, 
who,  perhaps,  had  taken  as  much  interest  as  any  of  them  in  the 
matter,  from  the  beginning. 

Well,  and  finally  Miss  Bounce  consented.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  gentleman  was  to  permit  himself  to  be  blindfolded  by  ono 
of  the  lady's  friends,  and  then  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  he  would  find  his  partner.  The  guide  ho  would  find  on 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  he  would  be  known  by  wearing  his 
handkerchief  tied  in  his  button-hole. 

The  momentous  evening  came.  All  the  party  were  in  an  ccsta- 
cy  of  triumph  at  the  thought  of  finally  carrying  out  their  design. 
It  would  furnish  them  with  talk  for  the  winter.  Only  two  or  threo 
of  the  gentlemen  absented  themselves  from  the  house  after  tea, 
and  Mr.  Shannon  among  them;  but  they  all  promised  Miss 
Bounce  to  be  back  in  time  to  witness  the  interview  through  a 
crack  in  the  door. 

Miss  Bounce  sat  alone  in  the  front  parlor,  drumming  her  little 
foot  rather  excitedly  upon  the  soft  carpet,  and  wondering  like 
whom  or  what  her  ardent  lover  was  going  to  look.  She  wore  a 
cap,  with  an  old-fashioned  high  crown,  on  her  head,  and  had  put 
on  afrisette  with  curls,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  the  better  to  carry 
out  her  facetious  purpose  of  deceit  in  the  matter  of  ago.  It  was 
a  moment  of  suspense.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  gone  down  to 
the  street  corner  to  take  the  enterprising  advertiser  in  tow,  and  to 
blind  his  eyes  against  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  numberof  the 
house  he  was  to  enter. 

Presently  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  in  stepped  the  sanguine 
wife-hunter.  He  at  once  removed  his  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  about  the  spacious  room  as  if  lost  in  astonishment.  Then 
he  espied  the  lady  sitting  near  the  sofa,  and  walked  composedly 
nearer  her. 

"  Miss  Bounce  V  he  saluted  her,  rather  interrogatively. 

That  lady  turned  paler  than  ashes,  and  bounced  up  to  her  feet, 
unable  to  speak. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you  again,  Miss  Bounce,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, extending  bis  hand.  "  My  name  is  Mr.  Shannon!  Under 
my  present  disguises,  you  are  perfectly  excusable  for  not  knowing 
me."  And  he  threw  off  an  awful  old  red  wig  and  false  whiskers, 
and  stood  before  the  lady,  her  ardent  admirer. 

The  back  doors  opened  simultaneously,  and  all  the  party  burst 
in  with  a  loud  peal  of  laughter.  They  had  heard  and  seen  it  all. 
The  two  loving  correspondents  stood  dumb.  And  Mr.  Shannon 
had  himself  concocted  this  very  pleasant  scheme,  and  quietly  car- 
ried it  forward  to  completion.  lie  was  the  snarer  instead  of  the 
ensnared,  and  turned  the  laugh  quite  the  other  way  by  the  clever 
adroitness  of  his  secret  operations.  And  to  think  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  advertisement,  and  had  drawn  up  all  the  letters  to 
Miss  Bounce,  and  had  publicly  read  to  them  all  her  own  in  reply ! 
— why,  it  was  the  greatest  piece  of  fun  that  was  ever  thought  of. 

But  long  after  they  had  all  had  their  laugh  out  of  it,  and  when 
tho  winter  evenings  began  to  grow  longer,  and  more  and  moro 
cozy,  there  was  a  sort  of  whisper  that  Mr.  Shannon  had  not  quite 
penned  and  paid  for  his  matrimonial  advertisement  for  nothing  ; 
and  furthermore,  that  Miss  Bounce  would  probably  never  be  com- 
pelled to  write  her  letters  over  a  second  time,  for  that  the  first  time 
promised  to  prove  effective.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  all 
we  might  about  that ;  we  are  content  to  let  the  reader  settle  such 
a  delicate  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  make  and  unmake  such 
matches  as  his  own  fancy  proposes  for  his  credulity. 


Self-Examination. — Let  not  sleep  fall  upon  thy  eyes  till  thou 
hast  thriee  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the  past  day.  Where 
have  I  turned  aside  from  rectitude  ?  What  have  I  been  doing  ? 
What  have  I  left  undone  which  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  Begin 
thus  from  the  first  act,  and  proceed  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  at  the  ill 
which  thou  hast  done,  be  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  tho  good. — 
Pythagoras, 
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A  JAPANESE  FUNERAL. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


On  this  and  the  following  page,  and  on  page  .316,  we  present 
oar  readers  with  a  series  of  highly  interesting  pictures,  embracing 
views  and  characters  in  Japan,  China,  Romeo,  Cape  Town,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  etc.,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  steam  frigate  Powhatan.  Though  not  the  work  of 
a  professional  artist,  these  designs  have  the  rare  merit  of  fidelity, 
and  an  air  of  great  naturalness  and  spirit.  They  present  some  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  of  a  voyage  round  the  world.  Many  of 
them  delineate  scenes  in  Japan ;  and  of  this  country  we  shall  first 
speak,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  import ince,  but  because  it  at- 
tracts great  attention  from  the  recent  treaty,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  lead  to  a  permanent  and  profitable  increase  of  our  commercial 
facilities.  The  settlement  of  California,  the  trade  from  thence  to 
China,  and  the  idea  of  steam  communication  with  the  Pacific,  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  supplies  of  coal,  together  with  the  increase 
of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Japanese  seas,  produced  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  establish  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
great  eastern  empire,  the  ports  of  which  had  formerly  been  open 
to  European  trade,  but  of  late  had  been  jealously  closed  by  an 
exclusive  policy  characteristic  of  its  government.  Previous  at- 
tempts at  intercourse,  and  previous  difficulties,  having  given  our 
government  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  Japanese,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  a  strong  squadron  to  Japan  in  order  that  its  ap- 
pearance might  command  the  respect  which  would  not  be  accorded 
to  an  inferior  force.  The  commander  selected  for  the  expedition 
was  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  a  gentleman  in  every 
way  fitted  for  responsibility  and  success.  The  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  df  fined  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  follows  : — 1 .  "  To  effect  sonic  permanent 
arrangement  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen  or  property 
wrecked  on  these  islands,  or  driven  into  their  ports  by  stress  of 
weather  (shipwrecked  mariners  having  been  habitually  treated 
with  great  barbarity  by  the  Japanese).  2.  The  permission  to 
American  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more  of  their  ports,  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  water,  fuel,  etc.,  or,  in  case  of  disas- 
ters, to  refit  so  as  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  voyage.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  have  permission  to  establish  a  depot  for  coal,  it 
not  on  one  of  the  principal  islands,  at  least  on  some  small,  unin- 
habited one,  of  which  it  is  said  there  arc  several  in  the  vicinity. 
3.  The  permission  to  our  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more  of  their 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  cargoes  by  sale  or  bar- 
ter." A  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  to  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  prepared  by  Daniel  Webster.  The 
expedition  did  not  sail,  however,  until  after  Mr.  Webster's  death ; 
when  another  letter  was  prepared,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Fillmore, 
the  president,  and  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  Nov.  13, 
1852.  The  letter  was  splendidly  engrossed,  and  enclosed  in  a 
gold  box  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Commodore  Perry 
sailed  from  the  United  States,  in  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  to-  | 


wards  the  close  of  the  year  1852,  touched  at  Madeira  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1853,  and 
thence  sailed  for  Japan.  After  uniting  all  the  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron, Perry,  leading  the  fleet  in  the  flag-ship  Susquehanna  (steam 
frigate),  made  Cape  Idsu  on  the  8th  of  July.   Their  first  anchorage 


of  the  year  on  the  China  coast.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1854, 
Commodore  Perry  re  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Jcddo,  with  three 
steam  frigates,  four  sloops-of-war,  and  two  store-ships.  They  an- 
chored at  the  American  anchorage.  Some  time  was  spent  in  set- 
tling upon  a  place  of  meeting  with  the  Imperial  commissioner* 
and  the  village  of  Yokahama,  containing  about  10,000  persons, 
and  just  opposite  the  anchorage,  was  finally  assigned.  The  fleet 
accordingly  drew  in  shore,  and  moored  in  a  line  five  miles  in 
length,  with  their  broadsides  bearing  on  the  shore.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  negociations.  Commodore  Pcirv  had  conduct- 
ed himself  with  prudence  and  dignity.  He  had  protested  against 
being  subjected  to  the  ordinary  system  of  espionage  adopted  to- 
wards foreigners  by  the  Japanese,  had  disregarded  their  orders  to 
suspend  his  soundings  and  surveyings,  and  while  insisting  upon 
nothing  unreasonable,  plainly  declared,  like  General  Jackson,  that 
he  would  submit  to  nothing  wrong.  *'  On  the  8th  of  March,"  sayg 
an  officer  of  the  Vandalia,  writing  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting,  about  nine 
hundred  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  armed  to  the  teeth,  landed, 
and  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  were  drawn  upon  the 
beach,  ready  to  receive  the  commodore.  As  soon  as  he  stepped 
on  shore,  the  bands  struck  up,  salutes  were  fired,  and,  followed  by 
a  long  escort  of  officers,  he  marched  up  l>etwecn  the  lines  and  en- 
tered the  house  erected  by  the  Japanese  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  crowded  the  shore  and  neighbor- 
ing heights,  looking  on  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest. 
The  house  was  nothing  but  a  plain  frame  building,  nastily  put  up, 
containing  one  large  room — the  audience  hall — and  several  smaller 
ones  for  the  convenience  of  attendants,  etc.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  mats,  and  very  pretty  painted  screens  adorned  the  sides. 
Long  tables  and  benches,  covered  with  red  woollen  stuff,  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  three  handsome  braziers,  filled  with  burning 
charcoal,  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  a  few  violet-colored  crape 
hangings  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  As  we  entered,  we  took  our  seats  at  one  of  the  tables. 
The  Japanese  commissioners  soon  came  in  and  placed  themselves 
opposite  to  us  at  the  other  table ;  while  behind  us  both,  seated  on 
the  floor  on  their  knees  (their  usual  position,  for  they  do  not  use 
chairs),  was  a  crowd  of  Japanese  officers,  forming  the  train  of  the 
commissioners.  The  business  was  (iirried  on  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, through  interpreters,  of  whom  they  have  several  who  speak 
very  well,  and  two  or  three  who  speak  a  little  English  ;  they  were 
on  their  knees,  between  the  commissioners  and  the  commodore. 
Our  interpreter  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  latter.    It  was  curi- 
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A  JAPANESE  PALANQCIN. 


and  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  near  the  town  of  Uragawa. 
On  the  14th,  the  Prince  Iwami  gave  Commodore  Perry  a  formal 
reception  on  shore,  and  took  charge  of  the  president's  letter  to  the 
emperor.  On  the  17th,  after  surveying  and  sounding  the  bay  and 
coasts,  tho  squadron  took  its  departure  and  spent  the  remainder 


DINNER  OF  JAPANESE  OFFICERS  ON  BOARD  U.  8.  SHIP  POWHATAN. 


ous  to  see  the  intolerable  ceremony  observed  by  them — quite  hu- 
miliating to  a  democratic  republican.  A  question  proposed  had 
to  pass  first  throngh  the  interpreters,  and  then  through  several 
officers  ascending  in  rank,  before  it  could  reach  the  commissioners, 
every  one  bowing  his  forehead  to  the  floor  before  he  addressed  his 
superior.  Refreshments  were  served  in  elegantly  larquered  dishes 
— first  of  all,  tea,  which,  as  in  China,  is  the  constant  beverage ; 
then  different  kinds  of  candy  and  sponge  cake  (they  are  excellent 
confectioners  and  very  fond  of  sugar);  lastly,  oranges  and  a  pal- 
atable liquor,  distilled  from  rice,  called  by  the  Japanese  saki. 
A  flimsy  banquet  like  this  was  not  very  agreeable  to  such  hungry 
individuals  as  we,  and  wc  were  the  more  disappointed,  for  the  Jap- 
anese using  only  chopsticks,  we  had,  previously  to  coming  ashore, 
taken  the  precaution,  as  we  shrewdly  thought,  to  provide  our- 
selves with  knives  and  forks.  Imagine,  then,  our  chagrin,  when 
finding  nothing  substantial  on  which  to  employ  them.  What  was 
left  on  our  plates  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  given  to  us  to  carry 
away,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  Japan.  The  commis- 
sioners were  intelligent-looking  men,  richly  dressed  in  gay,  silk 
petticoat  pantaloons,  and  upper  garments  resembling  in  shape 
ladies'  short  gowns.  Dark  colored  stockings,  and  two  elegant 
swords,  pushed  through  a  twisted  silk  girdle,  finished  the  cos- 
tume. Straw  sandals  are  worn,  but  are  always  slipped  off  on 
entering  a  house.  They  do  not  cover  the  head,  the  top  and  front 
part  of  which  is  shaved,  and  the  back  and  side  hair,  beiDg  brought 
up,  is  tied  so  as  to  form  a  tail,  three  or  four  inches  long,  that 
extends  forward  upon  the  bald  pate,  terminating  about  half  way 
between  the  apex  and  the  forehead.  It  is  a  very  comfortable 
fashion,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  grease  used  in  dress- 
ing it,  would  be  a  very  cleanly  one.  Two  audiences  a  week  were 
held,  at  which  the  same  programme  was  performed  as  related 
above,  except  that  wc  fared  more  luxuriously.  Becoming  better 
acquainted  with  our  taste,  they  feasted  us  with  a  broth  made  of 
fish,  boiled  shrimps,  and  boiled  eggs,  and  very  good  raw  oysters. 
At  one  of  the  interviews  (March  13),  the  presents  from  our  gov- 
ernment were  delivered.  They  consisted  of  cloths,  agricultural 
inplement8,  fire-arms,  etc.,  and  a  beautiful  locomotive,  tender,  and 
passenger  car,  one  fourth  the  ordinary  size,  which  we  put  in  mo- 
tion on  a  circular  Hack,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A 
mile  of  magnetic  telegraph  was  also  erected  on  shore,  and  put  in 
operation.  The  Japanese  were  more  interested  in  it  than  any- 
thing else,  but  never  manifested  any  wonder.  So  capable  are 
they  of  concealing  and  coatrolling  their  feelings,  that  they  would 
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examine  the  puns,  machinery,  etc.,  of  the  steamers,  without  ex- 
pressing the  slightest  astonishment.  They  are  a  much  finer-look- 
ing race  than  the  Chinese — intelligent,  polite,  and  hospitable,  but 
proud,  licentious,  unforgiving  and  revengeful."  At  length,  after 
much  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  the  treaty  was 
signed — three  copies  in  Japanese  being  delivered  to  Commodore 
Perry,  and  three  copies  in  English,  signed  by  himself,  with  Dutch 
and  Chinese  translations,  being  delivered  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioners. Article  first  of  the  treaty  establishes  peace  and  amity 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  ;  article  second  assigns  the 
ports  of  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of  Idzu,  and  of  Hakodade, 
in  the  principality  of  Maternal,  for  the  reception  of  American 
ships  where  they  can  receive  wood,  water,  provisions  and  coal — 
payment  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  ;  articles  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  provide  for  the  good  treatment,  security  of  property,  etc.,  to 
American  vessels  and  crews  shipwrecked  on  the  coast ;  article 
seventh  we  quote  entire,  as  it  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute :  "  It  is  agreed  that  ships  of  the  United  States  resorting  to 
the  ports  open  to  them,  shall  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  articles  of  goods,  for  other  articles  of  goods, 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  temporarily  established  by  the 
Japanese  government  for  that  purpose.  It  is  stipulated,  however, 
that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  carry 
away  whatever  articles  they  are  willing  to  exchange."  The  above 
are  the  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty.  It  was  signed 
March  31,  1854.  Our  first  illustration  represents  a  Japanese  fun- 
eral at  Simoda.  Simoda  is  situated  near  Cape  Fogu,  sixty  miles 
from  Point  Sagami,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Yedo.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor,  well  sheltered  by  high  hills.  The  town  con- 
tains about  a  thousand  houses,  built  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
stream  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  harbor.  Excellent  water 
for  ship's  use  is  abundantly  supplied  by  numerous  brooks.  The 
Japanese  vessels  generally  anchor  at  Kakizaki,  a  small  village 
opposite  Simoda.  The  town  contains  eight  large  temples,  and  a 
vast  number  of  small  chapels.  The  scenery  is  described  as  bold 
and  romantic,  swelling  inland  till  it  reaches  a  range  of  barren 
mountains,  about  three  thousand  feet  high.  The  officers  of  the 
expedition  were  freely  allowed  to  wander  about  on  shore  for  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles,  though  at  first  they  were  watched  with  that 
suspicion  which  characterizes  the  Japanese  in  their  treatment  of 
foreigners.  They  received  the  unwelcome  escort  of  squads  of 
native  soldiers,  while  the  traders  closed  their  shops,  and  husbands 
and  fathers  concealed  their  women  at  the  approach  of  the  outside 
barbarians.    By  degrees,  however,  this  distrust  and  care  were 


CHINESE  TANKA  BOAT. 


a  neatly  finished  tub,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  rooster.  The 
body  is  in  a  sitting  position,  and  the  singular  coffin  is  placed  on  a 
bier  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  wear  a  hat 
resembling  an  inverted  willow  basket.  The  procession  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  priest  chanting  and  beating  a  drum,  and  another 


JUGGLERS  AT  SINGAPORE. 


a)andoned.  It  was  found  thnt  the  American  officers  were  not  in 
tie  least  inclined  to  plunder  the  shopkeepers,  or  insult  the  women, 
aid  the  former  could  display  their  wares,  and  the  latter  their 
fa*es  with  impunity.  Some  of  the  girls  of  Simoda  are  very 
prctty,  and  heighten  their  natural  attraction  by  the  skilful  use  of 
poirl  powder  and  rouge,  while  the  married  ladies  certainly  do 
not  improve  their  appearance  by  staining  their  teeth  jet  black. 
An  officer  of  the  expedition  writes  :  "  The  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  two  stories  high,  plastered 
and  roofed  with  elegant  tiles.  The  interior  is  kept  very  clean  and 
neat,  and  the  rooms,  covered  with  mats,  are  separated  from  each 
othir  by  sliding  screens  that  are  closed  or  removed  at  pleasure. 
There  are  no  chimneys  in  Japan.  A  charcoal  fire  is  built  in  a 
little  sand-pit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  Japanese  are 
usually  found  sitting  on  their  knees  drinking  tea,  and  smoking 
their  pipes.  Not  a  chair  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture  can  be 
seen.  Tubs  of  water  are  kept  in  front  of  each  house,  as  well  as  on 
the  ioof>,  in  readiness  against  any  fire,  for  conflagrations  are  so 
frequent  and  extensive  that  whole  towns  arc  sometimes  burnt 
down.  The  temples,  chiefly  Buddhist,  arc  beautifully  situated  in 
the  suburbs.  The  entrance  to  them  leads  generally  through  ele- 
gant trees  and  wild  eamelias.  They  arc  large,  plain  structures, 
with  high  peaked  roofs,  resembling  the  houses  pictured  on  Chi- 
nese porcelain.  In  the  space  immediately  in  front  is  a  large  bell 
for  summoning  the  faithful,  a  stone  reservoir  of  holy  water,  and 
several  roughly-hewn  stone  idols.  The  doorway  is  ornamented 
with  curious  dragons  and  other  animals,  carved  in  wood.  Upon 
entering,  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  building  worth  noting, 
the  walled  sides  and  exposed  rafters  having  a  gloomy  appearance. 
The  altar  is  the  only  object  that  attracts  attention.  It  so  much 
resembles  the  Roman  Catholic  that  I  need  not  describe  it.  Some 
of  the  idols  on  these  altars  arc  so  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  churches  of  Italy  that  if  they  were  mutually  translated  I 
doubt  whether  either  set  of  worshippers  would  discover  the  change. 
The  priests  count  beads,  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  analogous 
robes,  and  the  service  is  attended  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
lighting  of  candles,  and  the  burning  of  incense.  In  fact,  except 
that  the  cross  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  one  could  easily  imagine 
himself"  with  n  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship."  Such  is  a 
sketch  of  Simoda,  where  the  officer,  who  furnished  us  with  the 
drawings,  witnessed  the  funeral  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
first  picture.    The  body  of  the  deceased,  as  ho  states,  is  placed  in 


reciting  a  prayer.  Following  the  bier  are  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, dressed  in  a  sort  of  nun-like  costume,  each  being  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  holding  a  tray  of  fruits,  confectionary,  etc. 
The  rear  of  the  procession  is  brought  up  by  friends  and  acquain- 
tances.   We  find  in  Richard  Hildreth's  admirable  work,  entitled 


"  Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is,"  published  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
and  which  embraces  everything  which  the  general  reader  can  de- 
sire to  learn  respecting  this  singular  country,  a  sketch  of  the  fun- 
eral ceremonies  at  Nagasaki,  quoted  from  Titsingh.  They  differ 
somewhat  from  those  witnessed  by  our  artist.  The  body,  after 
being  carefully  washed  by  a  favorite  servant,  and  the  head  shaved, 
is  clothed  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  (if  a  female, 
in  her  best  apparel)  exactly  as  in  life,  except  that  the  sash  is  tied, 
not  in  a  bow,  but  strongly  fastened  with  two  knots,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  never  more  to  be  loosed.  The  body  is  then  covered  with 
a  piece  of  linen,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  placed  on  a 
mat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  head  to  the  north.  Food  is 
offered  to  it,  and  all  the  family  lament.  After  being  kept  for 
forty  eight  hours,  the  body  is  placed  on  its  knees  in  a  tub,  enclosed 
in  a  square,  oblong  box  or  bier,  the  top  of  which  is  roof-shaped, 
called  quan.  Two  ifays  are  also  prepared — wooden  tablets  of  a 
peculiar  shape  and  fashion,  containing  inscriptions  commemora- 
tive of  the  deceased,  and  time  of  his  decease,  and  the  name  given 
to  him  since  that  event.  The  ifays  and  quan,  followed  by  the  eld- 
est son  and  the  family,  servants,  friends  and  acquaintances,  are 
borne  in  a  procession  with  flags,  lanterns,  etc.,  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  temples,  whence,  after  certain  ceremonies,  in  which 
the  priests  take  a  leading  part,  they  arc  carried,  by  the  relatives, 
only,  to  the  grave,  where  a  priest,  while  waiting  their  arrival,  re- 
peats certain  hymns.  The  moment  they  are  come,  the  tub,  con- 
taining the  body,  is  taken  out  of  the  quan,  and  deposited  in  the 
grave,  which  is  then  filled  with  earth,  and  covered  with  a  flat 
stone,  which  is  again  covered  with  earth,  and  over  the  whole  is 
placed  the  quan  and  one  of  the  ifays,  which  is  removed  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,  to  make  room  for  the  sisek,  or  grave-stone.  It 
the  deceased  had  preferred  to  be  burnt,  the  quan  is  taken  to  the 
summit  of  one  of  two  neighboring  mountains,  on  the  top  of  each 
of  which  is  a  sort  of  furnace,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  enclosed 
in  a  small  hut.  The  coffin  is  then  taken  from  the  quan,  and  being 
placed  in  a  furnace,  a  great  fire  is  kindled.  The  eldest  son  is 
provided  with  an  earthern  urn,  in  which  first  the  bones  and  then 
the  ashes  are  put,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the  urn  is  sealed  up. 
While  the  body  is  burning,  a  priest  recites  hymns.  The  urn  is 
then  carried  to  the  grave,  and  deposited  in  it,  and,  the  grave  being 
filled  up,  the  quan  is  placed  over  it.  The  eldest  son  and  his 
brothers  arc  dressed  in  white,  in  garments  of  undyed  hempen 
stuff,  as  are  the  bearers,  and  all  females  attending  the  funeral, 
whether  relatives  or  not;  the  others  wear  their  usual  dresses. 
The  females  are  carried  in  norimons  (close  litters),  behind  the  male 
part  of  the  procession,  which  proceeds  on  foot,  the  nearest  rela- 
tive coming  first.  The  eldest  daughter  takes  precedence  of  the 
wife  ;  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  whether  by  blood  or  adoption,  who 
is  the  chief  mourner,  wears  also  a  broad -brimmed  hat,  and  in  this 
attire  does  not  recognize  or  salute  anybody.         [See  page  316. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DllAWINGROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
SOUJb-LOVE. 

ET    ESTHER    B.  8TRATT0N. 


11  Then*  ran  be  nought  more  holy  and  satisfying  than  a  really  congenial 

connection.5* 

A  mind  that  tunes  its  magic  bells  in  unison  with  thine, 

And  vibrates  with  the  slightest  touch  of  love's  electric  line, 

Twining  with  the  holy  essence  that  rises  from  the  soul. 

This  mystic,  tender  How  of  thought,  that  blends  within  its  fold, 

The  power  that  sways  the  mighty  world,  the  strongly  woven  band, 

That  binds  us  to  the  seraph  throng,  the  loves  of  spirit  land. 

A  heart  whose  tablets  ever  pure  receive  the  rjuivering  press 
Of  lights  or  shades,  or  aught  that  comes,  to  sadden  or  to  bless, 
Cmides  wisely  all  Ufe'l  hnppy  light,  that  it*  too  blissful  ray 
Quench  not  the  tiny  tides  of  grief,  whose  murmuring  ripples  play 
80  strangely,  yet  sueh  lessons  teach,  as  we  have  need  to  know, 
And  wakes  that  trust,  that  holy  faith,  that  makes  the  soul  o'crflow. 

Oft-times  an  inner  impulse  comes,  as  if  some  spirit-wing 
Fanned  the  immortal  lyre,  and  willed  the  magic  wires  to  fling 
Entrancing  notes,  to  flood  the  soul,  and  make  it  long  to  burst 
This  earthly  cage,  and  find  the  bliss  for  which  it  ever  thirsts. 
O.  is  it  not  a  blessed  boon,  a  soul  that  thrills  as  thine, 
And  shares  this  rapture,  this  deep  pens*  of  holiness  divine! 

If  shadows  play  amid  the  joy  our  guardian  angels  bring, 

And  grief  throw  o"er  our  saddened  hearts  its  cold  tear-burdened  wing, 

What  bliss  to  feel  the  holy  spell  of  soul  pervading  soul, 

To  know  the  misty  veil  of  life  b  gathered  fold  by  fold, 

By  magic  charm  away,  and  pure,  in  pcrfcet,  guileless  glow, 

Trust  fills  the  heart,  and  makes  our  earth  seem  paradise  below. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

KATHARINE. 

nT  WINNIE  WOOIIFERN. 

With  a  party  of  travellers  whom  I  had  met  on  one  of  my  nu- 
merous journeys  during  the  summer,  I  went  to  visit  the  mad- 
house in  B  .     A  painful  interest  always  attaches  itself  to 

sueh  places  in  my  mind,  when  I  remenilier  the  taint  of  insanity 
darkening  the  blood  that  (lows  in  my  own  veins,  and  as  we  ap- 
proaehed  the  stately  door  of  the  beautiful  building,  a  heavy  sense 
of  depression  was  weighing  down  my  usually  buoyant  spirit, 
whieh  neither  the  rallying  mirth  of  those  around  me,  nor  the  deli- 
cate, unobtrusive  attentions  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm  I 
leaned,  could  dispel.  As  we  passed  through  the  large  pleasant 
rooms  where  the  more  harmless  of  these  unfortunates  were  occu- 
pied in  their  different  vocations,  while  the  cheerful  voice  and  look 
of  the  keeper  drew  forth  many  a  polite  and  pleasant  greeting  for 
him  and  us,  the  feeling  in  a  measure  disappeared,  and  I  listened 
with  a  new  degree  of  interest  to  his  explanation  of  the  different 
cases,  and  the  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  for  their  care. 

My  party,  though  a  little  sobered  by  the  thoughts  which  must 
necessarily  arise  in  reflecting  minds  in  such  a  situation,  were  by 
no  means  gloomy,  and  my  companion,  by  his  apt  and  beautiful 
remarks,  gradually  won  me  from  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
dreaded  fate,  and  turned  my  thoughts  more  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  attractions. 

Having  been  always  accustomed  to  study  and  admire  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  beauty  that  came  before  me,  I  gazed  intently  upon 
him  while  he  was  'peaking,  admiring  the  exquisite  contour  of  his 
features,  the  marble-like  pallor  and  repose  of  his  countenance,  the 
large  and  soft  brown  eyes,  and  the  thickly  waving  brown  hair  and 
moustache  that  gave  tone  and  color  to  the  agreeable  picture.  His 
figure  was  stately  and  graceful ;  his  motions  characteristic  in  their 
still  dignity  ;  his  voice  low,  soft  and  persuasive.  He  was  agree- 
able to  look  at;  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  as  he  did  then  ; 
and  in  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  certain  recollections  he 
awoke  within  me,  1  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  fears  that  had  so 
haunted  me. 

Only  once  before  had  I  seen  his  counterpart.  He  who  bore 
those  sclf-same  eyes  and  dreamless  lips  had  been  very  dear,  and — 
alas  !  (hat  I  should  say  it — very  false  to  me.  I  had  shed  many 
tears  over  his  treachery  ;  I  had  spent  some  of  the  brightest  and 
best  hours  of  my  life  in  mourning  for  his  eternal  loss,  and  now,  as 
I  had  learned  to  forget  him,  his  ghost  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
me,  and  reproach  me  with  faithlessness  to  my  sorrow  ! 

As  I  gazed,  the  likeness  grew  upon  me  to  a  painful  degree.  I 
could  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  a  stranger  who  was  beside  me. 
Seeing  my  agitation,  and  it  may  be  divining  its  cause  by  some 
mesmeric  faculty  he  possessed,  ho  soothed  me  as  tenderly  as  a 
brother  could  have  done.  He  asked  no  questions,  but  his  eyes 
shot  powerful  glances  into  my  own,  and  in  a  strange  confidence  I 
told  him  all. 

We  were  alone  in  one  of  the  long  galleries  that  wound  through- 
out the  building,  for  our  party  had  gone  on  in  advance  of  us. 
He  heard  me  through,  asked  me  the  name  of  him  I  had  loved  so 
well,  and  then,  laying  his  hand  lightly  upon  my  arm,  told  me  that 
he  himself  was  his  twin  brother! 

I  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment  after  the  unexpected  declaration, 
and  then  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
my  idol,  for,  for  two  years  I  had  lost  all  traces  of  him.  Those 
years  I  heard  had  wrought  important  changes  in  his  life;  he  was 
a  husband  and  father  !  Certainly  they  had  also  wrought  a  greater 
change  in  my  own  heart  than  1  had  before  been  aware  of,  for, 
though  the  news  came  so  suddenly  upon  me,  I  heard  it  with  a 
calmness  both  mental  and  physical  that  astonished  me. 

Philip  made  no  comment  when  he  had  finished  his  talc,  but  sat 
looking  at  me  with  a  calm  aspect,  and  in  reply  to  my  questioning 
glance,  he  said,  "  It  is  often  thus.  His  image  in  your  heart  was 
already  half  obliterated.    Arthur  was  wholly  unworthy  of  you  ! 


Happy  are  you  that  you  can  forget !  Could  I  do  so,  I  too  should 
be  happy."  lie  grasped  my  hand  in  both  his,  saying,  "  You  have 
confided  in  me,  and  why  should  I  withhold  anything  from  you  ?" 
He  then  poured  into  my  cars  a  tale  of  horror,  revenge  and  harrowing 
grief,  before  which  my  sorrow  shrank  away  in  shame.  The  burn- 
ing language  he  used,  the  thrilling  scenes  through  which  he  con- 
ducted mc,  the  anguish  apparent  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  now 
no  longer  tranquil,  and  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  growing  lower 
and  deeper  each  moment,  thrilled  me  with  a  deadly  fear,  and 
caused  me  to  sit  gasping  before  him,  as  I  heard  each  circumstance 
down  to  the  closing  horrible  catastrophe. 

Philip  relinquished  his  grasp  on  my  hands  as  he  concluded,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  own,  while  through  the  long  gallery  re- 
sounded a  shriek  so  piercing  and  full  of  despair,  that  I  shuddered 
and  turned  still  paler,  while  I  crouched  beside  him  for  protection. 

How  strange  it  seemed  the  moment  after,  to  hear  the  familiar 
voices  of  our  party  calling  us  to  join  them  in  the  upper  hall ! 
How  strange  to  look  upward  through  the  rails  of  the  spiral  stair- 
case and  see  their  gay  faces  laughing  down  upon  us.  With  some- 
thing of  his  usual  manner,  Philip  arose  and  gave  mc  his  arm,  and 
I  believe  a  feeling  of  shame  came  over  mc  at  the  laughter  of  our 
companions,  and  the  recollection  of  our  mutual  position  when  we 
were  discovered.  Yet  the  old  feeling  of  uncertainty  came  again 
so  strongly  upon  mc,  that  1  gazed  around  at  the  different  cells  we 
passed  with  a  vague  consciousness  that  one  of  them  belonged  to 
me,  and  that  I  should  be  occupying  it  instead  of  going  up  beside 
my  fellow-madman  to  meet  that  gaily  dressed  and  happy  party, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  secret  we  concealed  from  them. 

I  shrunk  from  the  keeper's  eye  as  we  joined  our  friends,  and 
when,  a  moment  after,  he  pointed  out  to  me  some  improvements 
recently  made  for  ventilating  the  cells,  I  started  as  if  he  hail  struck 
me.  He  looked  keenly  at  me  as  I  did  so,  nor  did  the  rest  of  the 
party  fail  to  remark  my  agitation.  Put,  in  all  likelihood  they  be- 
lieved I  had  received  the  offer  of  my  attendant's  hand  and  heart, 
while  loitering  below  with  him.  I  know  this  was  the  case,  by  tho 
smiles  of  the  gentlemen,  who  thought  they  saw  a  formidable  rival 
secured,  and  the  envious  looks  of  the  ladies,  who  grudged  me  the 
happiness  they  supposed  I  must  feel  in  securing  the  best  match, 
as  to  wealth  and  beauty,  in  our  circle  of  acquaintance. 

I  walked  along  in  silence,  caring  little  for  their  meaning  looks, 
but  giving  my  whole  attention  to  my  companion,  whose  increas- 
ing pallor  alarmed  me,  and  striving  bv  low  words  and  mute  signs 
to  show  the  sympathy  I  felt  for  him,  when  that  fearful  shriek  rang 
again  through  the  gallery.  I  turned  faint  and  sat  down.  The 
keeper  hastened  up  to  me,  and  said, kindly,  "Don't  be  frightened  ! 
It  is  only  a  patient  who  is  incurable.  Wc  are  going  to  see  her; 
but  she  is  chained — she  cannot  hurt  you.    Will  you  come  !" 

Some  strange  instinct  led  me  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the 
fearful  story  I  had  just  heard,  and  when  I  glanced  at  my  com- 
panion, I  saw  the  same  thought  in  his  gleaming  eyes.  He  grew 
more  and  more  excited  as  we  passed  through  tho  gallery,  and 
•finally  halted  before  a  padlocked  door,  trembling  from  bead  to 
foot,  and  throwing  appealing  glances  towards  me.  I  stood  firmly 
by  his  side,  with  my  hand  resting  upon  his,  to  calm  and  soothe 
him  by  my  touch,  if  possible.  The  keeper,  who  was  a  little  be- 
hind us,  came  up  and  unlocked  the  door,  with  a  look  of  surprise 
to  see  us  halt  there  without  any  previous  intimation  on  his  part, 
and  then,  motioning  us  all  back,  said  softly : 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  keep  back  for  a  moment,  if  you  please, 
till  I  see  if  you  can  enter.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  company 
makes  her  much  worse,  and  to  day  she  seems  to  be  in  one  of  her 
savage  moods.    Don't  attempt  to  enter  till  I  see  that  all  is  safe." 

lie  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  For  a  moment 
all  was  silent,  then  we  heard  him  say,  in  a  soothing,  though  defer- 
ential tone : 

"  Will  the  lady  receive  a  few  visitors,  who  have  done  themselves 
the  honor  of  calling  upon  her?" 

A  deep  rich  voice  replied,  "  They  may  enter.  But  have  I  ever 
seen  them  in  the  cold,  heartless  world  '.  If  so,  they  shall  never 
enter  within  these  doors.  It  would  drive  me  mad  to  see  those 
who  wronged  me  so  !" 

"No,  lady,  you  know  nothing  of  them,"  was  the  cautious  reply  ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  iron  door  swung  on  its  grating  hinges, 
and  we  all  entered  together. 

Philip  had  sprung  convulsively  towards  the  door  when  he  heard 
the  first  tone  of  that  sad,  sweet  voice,  and  now,  when  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  room  wc  saw  a  queenly  woman,  beautiful,  with  lai  ire, 
scornful  black  eyes,  and  a  head  around  which  heavy  braids  of  jet 
black  hair  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  I  knew  by  the 
stifled  groan  he  uttered,  and  the  sudden  gesture  with  which  he 
shrunk  behind  me,  and  covered  his  face  frith  his  hand  so  (hat  she 
might  not  see  him,  that  this  was  the  majestic  Katharine  who  had 
been  the  heroine  of  that  story  of  fear  and  guilt,  who,  deserted  by 
her  lover  as  I  by  mine,  reigned  in  solitary  state,  over  the  imaginary 
denizens  of  her  disordered  world.  She  sat  upon  a  stool  fashioned 
like  a  throne,  carved  and  gilded  with  considerable  taste.  She 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  her  elegant  apparel  and  her  jewels  in 
her  last  sad  home,  so  that  she  sat  erect  and  haughty  before  us, 
clothed  in  a  dress  of  black  velvet  and  lace,  with  diamonds  flash- 
ing from  her  hair,  and  arms,  and  neck,  and  lending  a  new  lustre 
to  the  magnificent  beauty,  whieh  even  three  long  years  of  close 
confinement  and  sulfering  had  been  unable  to  destroy. 

For  a  time  none  of  us  spoke.  We  stood  around  her,  and  she, 
with  her  head  drooping  and  only  her  profile  turned  towards  us, 
was  busied  in  examining  a  small  but  valuable  diamond  ring  she 
had  just  taken  from  her  finger.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  us  all  intently.  She  tried  to  glance  behind  me  and 
sec  the  face  that  was  hidden,  resting  almost  on  my  shoulder,  but 
after  a  few  vain  efforts  she  desisted,  ami  held  tho  ring  up  before  us. 

"A  pretty  bauble,  is  it  not,  fair  ladies?    And  yet,  is  it  hardly 


worth  a  human  soul,  or  human  happiness  ?  And  yet,  for  that  and 
these,"  she  continued,  touching  the  diamonds,  as  she  spoke,  on  her 
neck  and  arms,  "  I  sold  myself ;  I  bartered  away  my  own  happi- 
ness and  that  of  another,  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  dust.  Would 
)-ou  like  to  hear  the  talc,  fair  ladies  ?" 

The  keeper  intimated  that  this  was  one  of  her  sane  moments, 
and  that  we  might  be  amused  by  the  btory  she  had  to  tell ;  so,  en- 
couraged by  his  presence  and  permission,  all  drew  nearer  him  and 
her  save  mc — and  I  lingered  behind  only  that  I  might  screen  him 
from  her  gaze,  the  sound  of  whoso  suppressed  weeping  broke  ever 
and  nnon  upon  my  ear. 

"  It  is  a  simple  story,  and  one  which  will  always  be  told  whiio 
parents  have  fair  daughters  to  sell,  and  rich  old  men  have  wealth 
to  buy  them,"  said  she,  sadly. 

"  My  home  was  a  quiet  and  happy  one  for  many  years,  for  I 
was  an  only  child,  and  the  petted  darling  and  heiress  of  my  doting 
parents.  Till  my  fifteenth  year  it  was  still  tho  same ;  but  then, 
my  father  losing  his  wealth,  became  deeply  indebted  to  a  rich  old 
miser,  who  had  been  struck  with  my  appearance,  and  took  this 
means  to  get  mc  into  his  power,  knowing  that  he  could  never  ob- 
tain me  in  any  other  way.  At  that  time  I  loved  most  devotedly  a 
noble  youth,  some  three  years  my  senior,  who  had  already  sought 
and  obtained  the  gift  of  my  heart,  and  the  promise  of  my  hand 
when  I  was  free  to  bestow  it  upon  him.  But  Philip  was  an  or- 
phan, and  though  the  estate  left  him  by  his  father  was  largo,  it 
was  to  be  shared  with  his  twin  brother,  and  his  portion,  though  it 
was  freely  offered,  could  not  enable  my  father  to  discharge  the 
claim  of  his  creditor. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  refused  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  my 
aged  purchaser,  but  one  dreadful  night,  when  I  saw  my  father 
about  to  be  turned  in  his  old  age  from  his  own  home,  and  saw  my 
mother,  who  had  been  so  delicately  reared  and  accustomed  to  tho 
services  of  trained  attendants,  putting  up  with  her  own  hands  a 
few  necessaries  for  our  departure,  choosing  rather  penury  und  a 
lingering  death  than  that  her  only  child  should  he  unhappy,  my 
pride,  my  love  gave  way,  and  on  condition  that  he  should  restore 
my  parents  to  their  former  affluence,  I  became  his  bride. 

"  I  gave  up  my  young  lover  and  my  own  happiness,  that  I 
might  sec  my  parents  luippy,  and  hoped  to  find  contentment,  at 
least,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  my  duty  to  them.  My  hus- 
band did  all  and  more  than  he  had  promised.  Not  only  did  ho 
restore  all  their  wealth,  but  he  indulged  mc  in  every  fancy,  pro- 
cured whatever  I  expressed  the  slightest  wish  for,  and  surrounded 
mc  with  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  kindness.  I  endeavored  to 
return  all  his  kindnesses,  and  though  I  could  neither  forget  my 
young  lover,  nor  give  him  the  place  in  my  heart  he  had  occupied, 
yet  I  learned  to  love  and  respect  him  as  a  father.  Thus  the  years 
passed  swiftly  on,  and  my  beloved  parents,  believing  they  had 
secured  my  happiness,  died,  blessing  us  both  on  their  death-beds. 

"  But  my  evil  genius  sent  that  early  love  once  more  to  prove  a 
stumbling  block  in  my  path.  At  a  party,  which  my  husband  in- 
sisted on  my  attending,  though  a  slight  indisposition  kept  him  at 
home,  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  whom  I  should  never  havo 
recognized  in  any  other  way,  as  Philip,  the  lover  of  my  girlhood. 
He  was  still  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  than  ever;  and  in  that 
one  short  evening  the  work  of  years  of  love  and  kindness  were 
utterly  undone.  The  first  tones  of  his  voice  sent  the  blood  leap- 
ing to  my  heart,  and  awoke  the  old  feeling  that  had  always  slum- 
bered there.  That  evening  he  never  left  my  side.  The  nexf 
morning  he  was  announced.  My  husband,  who  had  never  knowi 
of  our  childish  betrothal,  greeted  him  cordially  as  one  of  my  oil 
playmates,  and  left  us  together  through  the  long  forenoon."  Shs 
paused,  a  blush  stole  over  her  check  and  forehead.  Then,  with  a 
deprecating  gesture,  proud  in  its  humility,  she  went  on  rapidly : 

"  I  must  confess  all.  That  day  I  fell — that  day  I  deceived  rry 
good  husband,  and  gave  myself  to  my  lover.  I  was  happy  duriig 
the  day  ;  but  when  the  night  came,  O,  how  fearfully  I  was  pin- 
ished !  For  that  lover  left  mc,  telling  mc  with  a  fiendish  smie, 
that  for  long  years  he  had  sought  tho  revenge  he  had  just  foutd  ; 
and,  as  I  had  left  him  in  spite  of  his  agony  and  prayers,  even  so 
would  he  leave  me  now,  conscious  that  he  had  not  loved  me,  ind 
that  he  had  tempted  me  only  that  he  might  gain  that  rcveqge  I 
And  so  ho  went,  without  one  parting  look  or  kiss." 

Her  frenzy  was  now  returning. 

"  O,  bring  him  back  to  me,  dear  ladies,  if  you  have  hid  him  !" 
she  prayed,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  ;  "  let  mo  fhow 
him  how  long  I  have  waited  for  him  ! — 1  know  he  will  forgive  me ! 
Tell  him  I  shall  die  or  go  mad,  if  I  cannot-  see  him  once  norc! 
O,  do  bring  him  back  to  me !" 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  that  room  when  she  begged  so  earn- 
estly for  her  false  lover.  The  sobs  behind  mc  ceased,  and  Philip 
Hamilton  passed  by  me  and  by  the  wondering  company,  and  went 
and  knelt  humbly  at  her  feut.  But  the  frenzy  had  come  01,  and 
shu  did  not  recognize  him.  To  all  his  entreaties  she  answered 
wildly,  "Call  Philip  back  to  mc!" — and  Hamilton  turned  away 
in  despair.  One  last  effort  he  would  make,  however.  Ho  rose  to 
his  feet,  opened  his  arms,  and  assuming  as  much  as  possible  tho 
look  and  manner  of  his  boyhood,  said  : 

"  Katharine !" 

She  paused  in  her  rapid  walk,  started  violently,  and  looked 
earnestly  upon  him.  Ho  repeated  the  name  with  tho  same  look 
and  tone.  Then  her  beautiful  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  sud- 
den fire,  and  bounding  forward,  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
showered  countless  kisses  upon  him ;  then  uttering  a  lov  cry  of 
joy,  lay  motionless  in  his  arms.  The  keen  joy  of  the  moment  was 
too  much  for  her  enfeebled  system,  and  Katharine  was  no  more ! 

For  a  time  wc  stood  motionless,  struck  dumb  by  the  rapid 
tragedy  that  had  been  acted  before  us.  Then  one  by  one  we  stole 
out  gently  into  the  long  gallery,  and  left  the  united  lovers  together 
— the  beautiful  living  with  his  beautiful  dead  ! 
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NIGHT  AT  LAKE  DUNMORE.* 

We  reap  the  senseless  crop  to-cUy.  with  which  the  earth  is  strewed. 

We  build  the  pier,  and  rear  the  frame,  that  bears  the  harvest  load, 

Busy  while  the  gruteful  land  is  weary  with  our  toil. 

We  cast  abroad  for  help  and  space  to  gather  in  our  spoil ; 

"We  know  the  day  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  sxasp  of  man, 

We  ash  some  twilight  of  the  night,  and  scatter  as  we  can. 

We  think  not  how  the  ardent  sun  comes  up  at  morning-tide, 
And  every  cliff,  from  hill  to  hill,  beholds  it  upward  glide; 
How  cheerly,  from  the  caverned  sky.  it  brightly  pours  at  noon, 
And  casts,  with  gentle,  awful  force,  its  eastward  shadows  soon: 
And,  as  they  stretch,  our  life  ia  spent,  and  eventMe  is  here, 
Resplendent  in  its  last  display,  and  silent,  soft  and  drear. 

But  he  can  witness  it,  who  stood  this  moment  at  my  side — 

His  wife  no  loDgcr  young  as  once,  his  daughter  as  a  bride, 

His  mind  all  free  and  full  of  power,  his  form  all  gay  with  health, 

His  hopes  unfilled,  but  all  sustained  for  fame,  and  age,  or  wealth. — 

And  in  the  turning  of  a  shade,  the  changing  of  a  wave, 

The  night  upon  his  shadowed  life,  and  all  the  joy  it  gave. 

0,  green  the  mountain-side  in  after  age  shall  be. 

And  dark  with  cheery  light,  and  bright  the  lake  to  see, 

And  music's  voice  upon  its  steep  at  eventide  shall  call, 

Or  lunar-beams,  or  evening's  mist,  shall  arching  riso  and  fall; 

But  from  its  side  its  master  soul  in  love  shrill  pass  no  more, 

He  eune  and  built,  and  now  is  cast  forever  from  its  shore. 

p     It  stretches  sweetly  in  the  scene  that  met  his  sister's  eye, 

The  gem-stone  of  the  mountain- wave,  its  chalice  from  the  sky; 
An  echo  to  the  heart,  when  the  bofom  asks  a  place, 
Pure  and  cool  and  exquisite,  the  goal  of  life's  dull  race; 
The  vision  where  no  hope  is  false,  but  where  in  beauty  swells 
The  placid  wave,  witli  each  its  shade,  and  only  beauty  tells. 

They  twinkle  over  it  that  mingle  star-beams  with  the  dew, 
That  hold  the  keys  of  night  above  earth's  slumber  new; 
And  tears,  as  soft  as  heaven's,  fall  on  his  sleeping  bed, 
Where  death  but  now  conceals  the  sweet  peace  of  the  dead : 
And  day,  which  prayers  unlock,  in  a  fairer  heaven  ia  sot, 
Whose  hopes  with  morning's  beams  and  tears  of  joy  are  wet. 

  A.  B. 

*  The  name  of  Epwartj  Downing  Barbf.r  will  hereafter  be  aisociated  with 
this  lake,  as  one  who,  having  admired  it  in  early  life,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
years  made  it  the  scene  of  an  enterprise  at  once  liberal  and  peculiar,  as  a 
pleasure  resnrt,  and  here  ended  a  career,  brilliant  both  in  political  and  social 
life,  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  with  tokens  of  success  still  brightening  about 
him.  A  beautiful  picture,  alluded  to  in  the  lines,  painted  by  a  sister  gifted 
like  himself,  and  herself  deceased,  is  a,  memorial  of  their  sympathy  in  the 
wene,  and  with  touching  eloquence  indicates  now  the  absence  of  those  thus 
identified  with  it.    See  an  engraving  from  it,  in  the  Pictorial  for  July  14. 
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THE  CAPTOR  CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  TEXAN  TRIUMPH. 

BY  BEN:  PEIiLEY  l'OORE. 

11  Lift,  lift  the  star-gemmed  banner  high, 

And  bid  it  flutter  in  the  gale; 
Bid  time  3  remotest  hour  reply, 

While  children's  children  tell  the  tale  : 
How  Texas  from  the  tyrant's  yoke 
Her  chains  of  cruel  bondage  broke, 
The  k  lone-star  '  rising  clear  and  bright, 
To  deck  Columbia's  dag  of  light." 

"  Expelled  V  Yes,  Horace  Morgan  was  sent  away  from 
West  Point  in  disgrace,  instead  of  remaining  to  graduate  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  as  had  been  predicted.  Although  reared  among 
the  temptations  of  New  York  city,  the  young  man  had  entered 
the  Military  Academy  with  an  enviable  scholastic  reputation  for 
good  behaviour  and  diligent  attention  to  study,  with  a  natuial 
fondness  for  martial  exercises.  Indeed,  bis  ancle  guardian  (for 
Horace  was  an  orphan)  would  fain  have  received  him  into  li is 
counting-room,  but  the  lad  was  bent  on  becoming  a  soldier.  In 
this  predilection  he  was  somewhat  encouraged  by  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's,  who  had  political  influence  enough  to  procure  for  him 
an  "  appointment,"  consoling  his  uncle  by  an  assurance  that  the 
cadets  found  their  pay  sufficient  for  all  necessary  expenses.  So 
Horace  entered  the  academy,  nor  had  he  been  long  at  West  Point 
ere  he  gained  the  affection  of  his  comrades  and  the  approbation 
of  his  professors ;  winning  respect  by  his  mental  superiority,  and 
retaining  it  by  his  gentleman-like  deportment.  Nor  was  his  tine 
personal  appearance  without  its  share  in  rendering  him  thus  popu- 
lar. A  compact  form,  classical  features,  clustering  brown  hair 
and  dark  blue  eyes,  made  Horace  Morgan,  in  his  well  fitting  gray 
uniform,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  cadet. 

A  year  passed  by,  and  Horace,  profiting  by  bis  furlough,  visited 
his  uncle,  where  he  naturally  fell  desperately  in  love  with  his 
cousin  Katrina.  He  had  left  her  a  mere  girl — he  found  her  a  no- 
ble-hearted woman,  in  the  sunlight  of  whose  smiles  he  basked  with 
delight.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  the  marvellous  radiance  of  her 
lustrous  eyes,  or  the  fascinating  smile  that  swept  over  her  cheeks, 
that  thrilled  through  his  very  soul  as  he  gazed  upon  her  with  de- 
light. He  flattered  himself  that  his  ardent  affection  was  recipro- 
cated, although  he  never  confessed  his  passion,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  furlough,  he  returned  to  West  Toint,  inspired  by  a 
chivalrous  desire  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  cousin's  love. 
Fervent  were  his  dreams  of  love  and  fame  in  the  short  hours  of 
feverish  repose  which  he  enjoyed  between  the  extinguishing  of  his 
lamp  and  the  morning  drum. 

Months  passed  on,  during  which  the  young  cadet  added  to  his 
reputation,  and  again  he  obtained  leave  of  absence.  Need  we  6ay 
that  lie  went  to  New  York  by  the  first  boat,  and  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  that  bustling  metropolis,  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  uncle,  in  Bleekcr  Street,  then  a  fashionable  quarter'! 
He  was  kindly  received  by  his  aunt — a  lady  who  wished  to  be 
considered  aristocratic,  but  who  was  decidedly  partial  to  uniforms 
or  titles. 

"  Your  cousin  Katrina  is  out,"  she  soon  remarked.  "  We  arc 
having  her  portrait  painted." 

"  Her  portrait !    Who  can  do  her  justice  t" 


"  Why,  Horace,  how  complimentary  you  are  growing  !  though 
I  have  always  heard  officers  were  so.  Frothingham  is  painting 
your  cousin,  and  is  getting  an  excellent  likeness.  It  will  be  such 
a  comfort  to  us  when  she  is  gone." 

"  Gone  1"  faltcringly  inquired  the  astonished  cadet. 

"  Dear  mo,  have  you  not  heard  the  news  V 

"No,"  replied  Horace,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  Dear  me,  how  remiss  your  uncle  is  !  Katrina  is  engaged  to 
Don  Francisco  de  los  Naranjos,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  is  at 
present  an  aid  do  camp  to  General  Santa  Anna,  of  Mexico.  0, 
he's  such  a  handsome  man,  Horace !  And  he's  so  wealthy,  for  he 
owns  two  silver  mines,  and  ever  so  many  ranches.  Then — but 
this  is  a  secret,  Horace, — the  general  means  to  drive  the  squatters 
out  of  Texas,  and  the  don  is  to  be  governor.  Isn't  it  a  match  for 
Katrina  Mason  ?" 

Horace  mechanically  replied  in  the  affirmative,  for  he  felt  as  if 
molten  lead  had  been  poured  into  his  every  vein.  His  brain  rang 
with  a  confused  sound,  as  of  a  thousand  waterfalls,  and  it  was  lucky 
for  him  that  the  announcement  of  a  visitor  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  escape  from  the  house.  lie  did  not  dare  meet  his  cousin, 
and  left  by  the  afternoon's  boat  for  West  Point,  in  hopeless  mise- 
ry. A  few  hours  before,  with  the  bright  star  of  love  beaming  be- 
fore him,  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  promise  of  a  radiant  future ;  now 
he  was  plunged  into  the  seclusion  of  his  own  dark  thoughts. 
Visions  of  his  childhood  passed  through  his  throbbing  brain — 
tones  unheeded  at  the  time — words  which  had  waited  until  that 
hour  for  their  meaning — looks  which  he  now  interpreted — and 
Katrina's  form  was  in  all.  An  unquenchable  feeling,  like  the 
thirst  of  one  who  dies  in  the  desert,  parched  his  lips  ;  dark  shad- 
ows clouded  the  future,  and  ere  he  was  again  in  his  tent,  his 
blighted  heart  had  experienced  all  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
is  deemed  the  work  of  years  of  sorrow. 

From  that  day,  the  academical  career  of  Horace  was  retrograde. 
A  sneering  smile  and  sarcastic  words  soon  estranged  his  friends, 
while  the  lava  tide  of  despair,  as  it  swept  over  his  every  feeling, 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  his  once  esteemed  professors.  As  for 
his  studies,  he  neglected  them  entirely;  for  the  stake  for  which  he 
had  played  was  gone,  ambition  was  driven  from  his  soul,  and  des- 
pair revelled  in  the  violated  sanctuary  of  his  affections. 


It  was  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  General 
Houston,  the  hero  of  that  glorious  struggle,  lay  beneath  a  wide- 
spreading  oak,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow.  A  painful  wound  in 
one  of  his  ankles  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  move,  but  his 
eyes,  that  had  blazed  on  the  battle-field  like  beacon  lights  in  a 
raging  tempest,  showed  the  joy  of  his  heart.  His  small  army, 
suddenly  called  from  peaceful  pursuits,  had  routed  a  powerful 
Mexican  force,  and  the  braggart  Santa  Anna,  when  last  heard 
from,  was  flying  for  his  life. 

An  officer  approached  the  recumbent  chief — it  was  Horace 
Morgan,  but  how  two  years  had  changed  his  appearance !  His 
hunter's  costume  was  soiled  and  dirty;  bis  dull  eyes  were  sunk 
deep  into  his  emaciated  features,  and  a  mingled  expression  of  sor- 
row and  of  scorn  played  over  his  countenance.  Leaving  West 
Toint,  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  Mississippi,  and  so  down  to 
New  Orleans.  Here  he  toiled  as  a  laborer,  at  times,  lo  procure 
sustenance,  but  though  in  this  world  was  not  of  it.  The  heavy 
wave  of  trouble,  breaking  over  his  bark  of  life,  had  carried  away 
all  its  ornaments,  and  left  but  the  strained  hull,  which  heavily 
drifted  along,  regardless  of  its  destination.  Yet  when  the  news 
came  that  Santa  Anna  had  invaded  Texas,  that  Crockett  and  his 
brave  comrades  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  Alamo,  and  that  the 
gallant  command  of  Fannin  had  been  massacred  like  dogs,  he 
awoke  to  new  life.  Perhaps  the  thought  that  it  was  a  Mexican 
who  had  snatched  his  idol  from  its  heart-shrine  had  some  influ- 
ence, but  certain  it  was  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private.  But  his 
military  education  soon  dcvelope'd  itself,  and,  ere  the  struggle  of 
San  Jacinto,  he  had  been  appointed  by  General  Houston  adjutant 
of  the  artillery. 

"  Well,  my  paladin,"  said  Houston,  as  Horace  approached, 
"  have  you  returned  weary  from  the  chase  !" 

"  One  never  wearies  in  well-doing,  general ;  but  we  have  found 
some  rare  game — an  officer,  who  insists  on  seeing  the  general  in 
command." 

"  Ah !  Well,  usher  him  into  our  august  prcsenco  " 
Horace  beckoned  to  a  group  not  far  distant,  which  immediately 
approached.  In  their  midst  was  a  small,  bright-eyed  man,  whose 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  who  had  evidently  passed  the  night  in 
a  muddy  swamp.  No  sooner  did  he  ascertain  that  he  was  before 
General  Houston,  than  he  advanced,  and,  with  a  theatrical  air, 
exclaimed  : 

"  Soy  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Presidente  dc  la  Repub- 
lica  Mexicana,  y  general  en  gese  del  cjercito  do  operaciones  !"* 

"  Why,  Morgan,"  said  General  Houston,  "  you  are  the  captor 
of  Santa  Anna.  Sit  down,  Mr.  President,  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment." 

The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  camp,  and  Horace  was 
greeted  as  the  "captor  of  Santa  Anna."  Indeed,  the  soubriquet 
followed  him  to  Galveston,  where  he  was  sent  with  despatches, 
and  stationed  in  command  of  a  small  fort,  which  ho  was  ordered 
to  put  in  order  for  defence.  The  mental  and  bodily  employment 
soothed  his  troubled  spirit,  and  he  was  actually  persuaded  to  at- 
tend a  ball,  given  by  the  residents  of  Galveston,  on  Christmas 
evening.  What  was  his  surprise  when,  on  taking  his  place  in  the 
dance,  he  discovered  that  his  vis-a-vis  was  Cousin  Katrina ! 

Yes  !  It  was  his  cousin — in  the  full  glory  of  her  dazzling  beau- 
ty, and  he  felt  a  long  unknown  thrill  of  joy  throughout  his  whole 
frame  as  she  rushed  across  to  meet  him,  holding  out  both  hands, 

*  "  r  nm  Antonio  Lopez  do  Santa  Anna,  1'residont  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  operations." 


and  exclaiming  :  "  Dear — dear  Cousin  Horace !    Why,  we  ha 
almost  mounted  you  as  dead  I" 
"  And  you — are  you — " 

His  voice  faltered,  but  Katrina  divined  what  ho  would  have 

asked,  and  she  replied  : 

"  Did  you  really  think  I  could  marry  him  I" 

Blessed  words !  Did  he  hear  them  aright?  As  the  divine 
harp  of  the  inspired  David  stilled  the  evil  spirit  in  Saul's  breast, 
so  did  that  one  short  phrase  quiet  the  waves  of  passion,  that,  for 
two  long  years,  had  made  the  heart  of  Horace  a  chaos  of  tumul- 
tuous thoughts.  Leaving  the  dance,  the  cousins  went  out  upon  a 
balcony.  There,  the  past  was  soon  forgotten  ;  explanations  wero 
given  and  received  ;  nor  did  the  star-lit  waves  that  rolled  upon  the 
sandy  beach  near  by  move  more  gently  than  did  the  feelings  of 
these  now  pledged  lovers. 

Katrina  had  also  experienced  vicissitudes.  Before  Horace  had 
left  West  Point,  the  house  of  Morgan  &  Wykoff  had  slopped  pay- 
ment, and  this  proud  uncle  was  actually  dependent  upon  the  char- 
ity of  friends  for  support.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  him  and  to  bis 
worldly-minded  wife,  but  their  daughter  passed  through  (be  fur- 
nace of  trouble,  like  gold  through  the  crucible,  brighter  and  purer. 
Gifted  with  superior  musical  talents,  she  soon  found  pupils,  and 
was  now  the  principal  of  an  academy  at  Galveston,  where  her 
father  acted  as  agent  for  the  New  York  insurance  companies. 

"  What  became  of  Katrina's  Mexican  admirer,  aunt  V  haugh- 
tily inquired  Horace,  the  next  morning,  as  he  sat  chatting  with  his 
chastened  yet  happy  relatives. 

"  O,  colonel,"  (the  old  lady  retained  her  passion  for  titles),  "wo 
found  him  unworthy  of  Katrina,  and — " 

"  Pshaw  I"  interrupted  her  husband.  "  'Tisn't  so,  nephew. 
When  he  heard  that  our  house  had  smashed,  he  cut  Katrina  dead, 
and  married  the  widow  Hodskins.  Poor  dame,  she  soon  found 
that  he  was  a  swindler,  whose  only  occupation  in  Mexico  had 
been  the  selling  of  oranges  on  the  wharf  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  think 
how  he  used  to  talk  of  bis  silver  mines  and  his  ranches  !" 

Why  prolong  this  narrative  by  a  description  of  the  marriage  of 
the  cousins,  or  of  the  fine  ranche  on  which  they  settled,  after  it 
was  voted  to  Horace  by  the  legislature  of  Texas,  when  they  dis- 
tributed the  confiscated  public  domain  of  their  former  Mexican 
oppressors?  Loved  and  beloved  by  all  around  them,  the  happy 
couple  still  live  there  in  quiet  retirement,  enjoying  all  that  the 
heart  can  wish  of  happiness. 

"  So  you  wont  serve  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  West  Toint 
this  year,  if  I  get  the  President  to  appoint  you?"  said  Senator 
Houston,  a  few  months  ago,  while  he  was  making  his  annual  visit 
to  Colonel  Mason. 

" I  will  answer  for  him  no!"  replied  Katrina,  now  a  buxom 
matron.  "  He  must  be  here  at  the  wedding  of  our  oldest  daugh- 
ter, and  my  father  is  too  infirm  to  have  the  care  of  this  large 
establishment." 

"  You  see,  general,"  added  Horace,  "  I  am  under  orders." 

"Yes — yes!"  remarked  Houston,  with  a  smile.  "The  captor 
of  Santa  Anna  is  himself  a  captive  1" 
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The  laboring  classes  are  not  required  to  go  into  mourning ;  yet 
some  of  them  do  for  two,  three  or  four  days.  With  them  the 
burial  takes  place  after  twenty-four  hours  ;  with  the  upper  class, 
the  mourning  is  fixed  at  fifty  days.  It  used  to  be  twice  that  time, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  cut  down  by  Jesi  Jas  (founder  of  the 
reigning  dynasty),  that  the  business  of  the  public  functionaries 
might  suffer  the  less  interruption.  Persons  in  mourning  stay  at 
home,  abstain  from  animal  food  of  any  description  and  saki,  and 
neither  cut  their  nails  nor  shave  their  h°ads.  One  of  the  ifays  is 
left,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  the  grave ;  the  other,  during  the 
period  of  mourning,  is  set  up  in  the  best  apartment  of  the  house 
of  the  deceased.  Sweetmeats,  fruit  and  tea,  are  placed  before  it, 
and  morning,  noon  and  night,  food  is  offered  to  it,  served  up  as  to 
a  living  person.  Two  candles,  fixed  in  candlesticks,  burn  by  it, 
night  and  day,  and  a  lighted  lantern  is  hung  up  on  either  side. 
The  whole  household,  of  both  sexes,  servants  included,  pray  before 
it  morning  and  evening.  This  is  kept  up  for  seven  weeks,  and 
during  each  week  from  the  day  of  the  death,  a  priest  attends  and 
reads  hymns  for  an  hour  before  the  ifay.  He  is  each  time  supplied 
with  ornaments,  and  paid  a  fee  of  five  or  six  mas.  During  these 
seven  weeks  the  son  goes  every  day,  be  the  weather  what  it  may, 
and  says  a  prayer  by  the  grave.  He  wears  his  rush  hat,  through 
which  he  can  sec  without  being  seen,  speaks  to  nobody,  and  is 
dressed  in  white.  With  this  exception,  and  a  ceremonious  visit 
in  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  week  to  the  relatives  and  friends,  he  re- 
mains in  his  house  with  the  door  fastened.  It  is  customary  to 
erect  a  small  hut  near  the  grave,  in  which  a  servant  watches, 
noting  down  the  names  of  all  who  come  to  visit  it.  When  the 
seven  weeks  are  over,  the  mourner  shaves  and  dresses,  opens  his 
doors,  and  goes,  if  an  officer,  to  inform  the  governor  that  his  days 
of  mourning  are  over.  He  next  pays  a  complimentary  visit  to 
all  who  have  attended  the  funeral,  or  have  visited  the  grave,  send- 
ing them  also  a  complimentary  present.  In  case  of  persons  hold- 
ing office,  who  died  suddenly  without  having  previously  resigned 
in  favor  of  their  heirs,  it  is  hot  unusual  to  bury  them  the  night 
after  their  death,  in  a  private  manner;  the  death,  though  whispered 
about,  is  not  officially  announced.  The  heir,  who  dresses  and  acts 
as  usual,  notifies  the  authorities  that  his  father  is  sick  and  wishes 
to  resign.  Having  obtained  the  succession,  he  soon  after  an- 
nounces his  father's  death,  and  the  formal  funeral  and  mourning 
then  take  place.  The  honors  paid  to  deceased  parents  do  not  ter- 
minate with  the  mourning.  Every  month,  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
cestor's decease,  for  fifty,  and  even  for  a  hundred  days,  food,  sweet- 
meats and  fruit  are  set  before  the  ifay.  These  funeral  ceremonies 
are  certainly  among  the  most  singular  rites  of  the  Japanese,  and 
much  more  than  we  have  given  might  be  detailed  respecting  them. 
The  second  engraving  of  our  series  shows  the  mode  of  conveyance 
generally  in  use,  that  is  the  palanquin,  supported  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  stalwort  fellows.  These  vehicles  are  finished  in  a  very  taste- 
ful manner,  being  handsomely  lacquered,  gilded  and  ornamented. 
In  Simoda,  they  take  the  place  of  horses,  the  latter  being  used 
only  under  the  saddle.  The  third  engraving  represents  the  dinner 
given  on  board  the  Powhatan,  in  honor  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  to  conduct  negociations.  Commodore 
Perry  invited  the  officers  of  the  squadron  to  meet  the  Japanese 
officials,  of  whom  there  were  about  seventy.    A  very  excellent 


admit  of  much  grace,  each  female  going  through  her 
gyrations  with  the  mechanical  stiffness  of  an  automa- 
ton. The  next  port  we  shall  touch  at,  pleading  the 
privilege  of  a  roving  commission,  is  Cape  Town,  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  well-known 
British  colony  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
This  point  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch, 
who  saw  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  as  a  water- 
ing-place for  their  ships.  They  accordingly  established 
a  colony  there  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
They  treated  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Hottentots, 
with  great  severity,  driving  most  of  them  beyond  tho 
mountains,  and  reducing  the  remainder  to  slavery. 
In  1795,  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  but  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  In  180G,  it  was 
again  captured  by  the  English,  and  has  remained  in 
their  undisputed  possession  ever  since.  The  colony 
extends  about  230  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550 
from  cast  to  west.  On  the  west  and  south  it  is  washed 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains.  The  principal  hays  on  the 
coast  are  Saldunba,  Table,  Plattenburg  and  Algoa 
Bays.  The  country  is  divided  into  successive  ter- 
races by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coast.  Much  of  the 
territory  is  very  barren  and  unyielding,  but  yet  there 
are  a  great  many  belts  of  highly  productive  land. 
Cape  Town  is  quite  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of 
Table  Bay,  in  a  valley  between  the  Table  and  Lion 
Mountains,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  contains  many  fine  public  build- 
ings. The  harbor  is  tolerably  secure  from  September 
to  May,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  southeast  winds  ; 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  winds  blow 
from  the  north  and  northwest,  vessels  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  Fnlse  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula. 
( )ur  seventh  engraving  presents  a  sketch  of  a  group 
of  markctmen  at  Cape  Town.  We  here  see  the  native 
fish  dealers  and  purchasers.  A  young  negro  in  the 
foreground  is  feeding  a  pelican  with  a  small  fish  which 
he  has  purloined  from  the  bench.  The  principal  mar- 
ket of  Cape  Town  is  not  very  attractive  externally, 
hut  it  is  noted  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  which  supply  the.  inhabitants  and 
the  ships  touching  at  the  port.  The  sales  are  con- 
ducted much  after  the  manner  of  this  country.  The 
salesmen  are  representatives  of  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  include  specimens  of  the  native  Hottentot 
and  the  genuine  Yankee,  who  is  to  be  found  every- 
where where  money  is  to  be  made.  The  eighth  en- 
graving is  a  view  of  the  natives  and  their  huts  at  St. 
Augustine's  Hay,  Madagascar.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  remarkably  fertile  island  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes — the  Arabs,  or  descendants  of  foreign  col- 
onists, ami  the  Negroes,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the 
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dinner  was  served  up,  to  which  the  guests  did  ample  justice.  Toasts  to  the 
emperor  and  president  were  drank  with  all  the  honors,  and  the  company  did  not 
disperse  until  a  very  late  hour.  Our  next  picture  shows  a  Chinese  tanks  boat. 
The  tanka  boats  are  counted  by  thousands  in  the  rivers  ami  bays  of  China. 
They  arc  often  employed  by  our  national  vessels  as  conveyances  to  and  from 
shore,  thereby  saving  the  health  of  the  sailors,  who  would  be  otherwise  subjected 
to  pulling  long  distances  under  a  hot  sun,  with  a  liability  of  contracting  some 
fatal  disease  peculiar  to  China,  and  thus  introducing  infection  in  a  crowded 
crew.  On  her  voyage,  the  Powhatan  touched  at  Singapore,  the  capital  of  a 
small  island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca.  The  town  stands  on  a  point 
of  land  near  a  bay,  affording  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons,  and  commanding  g 
the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  While  the  Powhatan  lay  at  anchor  ? 
here,  the  captain  permitted  two  jugglers  to  come  on  board  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  sailorR,  by  exhibiting  their  skill  in  legerdemain,  which  art  they  profess  in 
a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection.  The  feat  of  swallowing  a  sword  was  per- 
formed, as  exhibited  in  our  fifth  engraving.  But  as  the  weapon  belonged  to  the 
juggler,  the  men  suspected  it  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  blade 
consisted  of  running  slides,  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  to  the  point, 
would  be  forced  into  the  hilt.  The  Malay,  however,  was  determined  to  con- 
found the  doubters,  and  taking  up  a  piece  of  rough  cast  iron  from  the  armorer's 
forge,  swallowed  it  with  as  much  ease  and  facility  as  he  did  the  sword.  The 
performances  ended  with  a  lively  dance  executed  by  two  cobras  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  harsh  sounds  from  a  trumpet  played  by  an  assistant.  From  Singa- 
pore let  us  pass  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  those  gems  of  the  Pacific.  The  arri- 
val at  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  always  a  welcome  event  in  a  cruise — the  delicious 
climate,  the  abundance  of  fruits,  the  romantic  scenery,  the  gentle  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  render  this  portion  of  the  globe  peculiarly  attractive.  Our  sixth 
engraving  represents  a  group  of  Sandwich  Island  girls  dancing  the  hula-hula  to 
the  intense  delight  of  a  group  of  Jack  tars,  who  probably  experience  as  much 
satisfaction  at  the  exhibition,  as  was  ever  experienced  by  the  refined  Parisians 
at  the  efforts  of  Taglioni,  Cerito,  or  Fannv  Ellsler.  The  hula-hula  was  formerly 
a  favorite  dance  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  has  now  become  nearly 
extinct  through  the  inttuenco  of  the  missionaries.  There  are  still,  however,  a 
few  Kanaka*,  who  are  addicted  to  their  old  amusement.    The  dance  does  not 


MARKET  SCENE  AT  CAPE  TOWN. 

island.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  differs  much  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  accounts  of  writers  van-  greatly  on  this  subject.  The  island 
is  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Mozam- 
bique channel,  and  is  about  900  miles  long  and  200  broad.  Its  surface  is 
greatly  diversified,  and  its  mountain  scenery  is  exceedingly  grand.  The  name 
and  position  of  this  island  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Marco  Polo, 
in  the  13th  century,  though  the  Arabs  had  been  acquainted  with  it  for  several 
centuries.  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  French  made  several  attempts  to  found  colonies  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  but  nbandoned  them  after  ineffectual  struggles  with  the 
natives.  In  1745,  they  renewed  their  efforts  with  hut  little  better  success.  In 
1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  a  dependency  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  her  by  France,  and  some  settlements  were  established.  One  of  the 
native  kings  of  the  interior,  who  had  shown  himself  eager  to  procure  a  know- 
ledge of  European  arts  for  his  subjects,  consented,  in  1820,  to  relinquish  the 
slave  trade  on  condition  that  ten  Madagassees  should  l>e  sent  to  England,  and 
ten  to  Mauritius,  for  education.  Those  sent  to  England  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  sent  missionaries  and  mechanics  to 
Madagascar.  In  1826,  seventeen  hundred  children  were  taught  in  the  mission- 
ary schools,  and  the  Scriptures  have  since  been  translated  into  the  native  lan- 
guage. Our  last  view  was  drawn  at  Bruni,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  shows 
the  Sultan's  palace.  Previously  to  the  Powhatan's  joining  the  Japanese  expe- 
dition, and  while  on  her  way,  her  duties  compelled  her  to  touch  nt  the  island  of 
Borneo  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  a  treaty  which  was  negoeiated  some  fifteen 
years  since,  and  which  requires  renewal  every  five  years.  Its  objects  arc  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  such  of  our  men  and  ships  as  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  wrecked  upon  these  shores.  The  steamer  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  principal  river,  and  the  following  day  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and 
men,  in  six  barges,  and  fully  armed,  proceeded  on  their  mission  to  Bruni,  tho 
capital,  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan  (the  house  in  the  centre  of  the  picture),  and  the  negoti- 
ation was  concluded  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  After  an  ex- 
change of  presents  of  trifling  value  between  our  officers  and  the  natives,  and  a 
night  passed  on  his  majesty's  mats,  the  party  embarked  for  the  ships,  the  band 
playing  the  national  airs,  with  a  national  salute  from  two  howitzers.  The 
result  of  such  expeditions  has  been  to  make  our  flag  known  and  respected  in 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe. 


BRUNI,  ISLE  OF  BORNEO,  8ULTAN  S  PALACE. 
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A  NOBLE  ANSWER. 

When  Louis  Napoleon,  before  he  had  violated  his  oath  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  French  republic,  reviewed  the  troops  encamped  at  Sar- 
tory,  Horace  Vernet,  the  great  military  painter  of  France,  was 
commissioned  to  paint  the  scene,  and  did  so,  introducing  General 
Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac  and  other  distinguished  republican  gene- 
rals who  were  on  the  field.  After  he  had  overthrown  the  repub- 
lic, Master  Louis  sent  for  Vernet,  one  day,  and  pointing  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  noble  republicans,  said,  peremptorily ,  "  Remove  these 
men."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  noble  artist,  "  I  am  a  painter  of  history, 
and  I  cannot  do  it !"  Of  course,  after  this  bold  speech,  Vernet 
fell  into  disgrace  !  But  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  sent  to  Cay- 
enne, or  driven  into  exile,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  the  emperor 
sent  for  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  respect  which  his  greatness 
of  soul  deserved.  "  Flaneur,"  the  brilliant  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post,  relates  the  above  anecdote  and  also  the  following : — 
"  One  morning,  in  crossing  the  Rue  do  la  Dauphine,  driving  a 
spirited  horse  in  a  tilbury,  Vernet  ran  against  a  cart  laden  witli 
stones,  and  broke  the  shaft  of  his  vehicle.  A  sign  painter,  en 
gaged  close  by  in  painting  some  sausages  on  a  butcher's  shop, 
recognizing  the  renowned  artist,  rushed  to  aid  in  mending  the 
broken  shaft.  The  master  of  the  tilbury  slipped  a  piece  of  gold 
into  the  painter's  hand.  '  What !  Vernet,  from  a  brother  artist  V 
said  the  man,  reproachfully.  '  Pardon.  How  then  can  I  show 
my  gratitude  V  '  Give  me  a  stroke  of  your  pencil — I  shall  be  too 
well  paid,'  said  the  man  of  signs,  pointing  to  his  ladder  and  scaf- 
fold. '  Willingly,'  observed  Horace,  and  scrambling  up  the  lad- 
der, he  soon  finished  the  most  tempting  string  in  the  world,  and 
to  this  day,  as  during  the  last  fifty  years,  they  are  said  to  attract 
all  passers-by." 


Musquitoes. — It  seems  that  these  destroyers  of  domestic  com- 
fort have  heretofore  been  unknown  in  England.  Latterly,  when 
some  of  the  little  rascals  presented  their  bills  to  a  gentleman  of 
Birkenhead,  ho  was  perfectly  astonished.  The  press  took  the 
matter  up  in  alarm.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
by  a  Yankee  sailor,  who  took  this  method  of  revenging  a  grudge 
against  some  of  the  people  at  Birkenhead.  The  mayor  had  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  villain  who 
introduced  this  pest. 


Our  Paper. — Our  paper  may  always  be  found  at  the  periodi- 
cal depots  throughout  the  country,  for  sale  at  six  cents  each.  But 
the  best  way  to  secure  it  regularly,  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  publication,  in  a  neat,  clean  form,  is  to  enclose  a  year's  sub- 
scription direct  to  the  office  of  publication. 


A  fine  Story. — We  have  just  commenced  in  The  Flag  of  our 
Union  an  admirable  novelette  from  the  pen  of  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  entitled  "  The  Maniac's  Secret :  or,  The  Privateer  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay — a  Tale  of  the  Revolution." 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Dr.  Kane,  of  the  exploring  expedition,  is  a  man  of  small 
stature,  whose  delicate  appearance  does  not  seem  fitted  for  heroism. 

  Sir  E.  W.  Head,  the  new  governor-general  of  British 

North  America,  is  very  popular  with  the  Canadians. 

  The  paper  and  printing  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 

costs  nearly  a  million  dollars  annually.    Talk  of  the  dear  people! 

....  The  crop  of  cranberries  in  Indiana  was  very  great  this 
year.    They  arc  easily  raised,  and  always  command  a  high  price. 

....  Rev.  G.  H.  Doane,  son  of  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  gone  to  Paris  to  study  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

  The  harvest  in  France  is  a  failure,  and  the  United  States 

are  looked  to,  to  save  her  from  starvation.    We'll  try. 

 Miss  Hensler  lately  divided  the  honors  with  Lagrange  at 

the  Italian  opera.    She  is  a  charming  vocalist. 

 John  Chaplin,  lately  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  killed  his 

brother-in-law,  Dr.  Kirk,  near  Savannah,  in  a  duel,  lately. 

 William  Sullivan,  who  stole  a  suit  of  clothes  in  this  city, 

was  detected  while  changing  his  dress  in  the  street. 

....  Gibsou,  the  English  sculptor,  has  recently  colored  two 
marble  statues  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  it  is  said,  with  effect. 

 The  King  of  Sardinia,  the  ally  of  France  and  England, 

has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  by  the  pope. 

 They  send  such  things  as  live  lizards  through  the  English 

post-offices,  duly  stamped  and  addressed. 

  One  of  the  most  distinguished  young  officers  in  the  Crimea 

was  Captain  Peel,  son  of  the  late  statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

  Since  the  gold  discovery  of  California  in  1 848,  $300,000,000 

worth  of  gold  have  been  brought  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

  The  only  way  to  pronounce  a  Russian  name  is  to  sneeze 

and  then  say  ski ;  but  Sebastopol  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

....  One  of  the  London  papers  heads  its  police  reports,  "  Our 
civilization."    There  is  a  spice  of  satire  in  that. 

....  Thackeray  was  complimented  by  a  dinner  given  by  his 
brother  writers  of  England,  just  before  sailing  for  this  country. 

  The  officers  of  the  Baltic  fleet  amuse  themselves  by  play- 
ing cricket  on  shore.    Better  play  ball  with  the  Russians. 

  They  have  now  got  a  Jew  for  lord  mayor  of  London.  It 

is  a  triumph  of  the  liberals  of  the  city  over  sectarianism. 

....  A  State  Agricultural  College  for  Ohio  has  been  organized 
at  Cleveland,  with  five  capable  professors. 


ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 

We  read  of  the  return  of  the  members  of  the  Arctic  expedition 
under  Dr.  Kane,  through  the  agency  of  the  Relief  expedition  un- 
der Lieut.  Hartstein,  both  fitted  out  from  New  York,  with  un- 
mingled  feelings  of  gratification.  Though  an  event  of  some 
weeks'  standing,  it  is  still  the  topic  of  general  conversation  and  of 
general  congratulation.  The  hardships  encountered  and  over- 
come, the  perils  dared  and  escaped,  the  sufferings  and  privations 
of  the  gallant  men  engaged  in  both  these  adventures,  possess  all 
the  interest  of  romance,  heightened  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  we 
are  never  weary  of  reading  their  recital. 

Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope — perhaps  an  indi- 
vidual one — that  this  may  be  the  last  of  these  expeditions  to  the 
far,  far  north.  There  now  remain  no  promptings  for  philan- 
thropic exertion.  Sir  John  Franklin  must  be  given  up.  The 
heroic  efforts  to  discover  his  whereabouts  have  been  unavailing, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  having  perished  is  now  carried  home  to 
the  bosom  of  that  noble  woman  who  has  hoped  beyond  hope,  who 
has  straggled  against  conviction  until  it  could  no  longer  be  held 
at  arm's  length,  and  who  feels  that  her  gallant  husband  must  be 
numbered  with  the  lost. 

There  is  no  probability  that  these  Arctic  expeditions  can  pro- 
duce any  practical  results.  Science  has  something  to  hope  from 
them,  indeed,  but  what  can  that  be,  weighed  against  the  certain 
peril  and  probable  loss  of  those  who  might  be  induced  to  wage  a 
warfare  against  the  pitiless  elements  for  a  doubtful  good  1  We 
are  told  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reaching  the  north  pole,  and 
of  planting  there  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  country.  Wo  con- 
fess that  there  is  something  inspiring  and  glorious  in  the  very 
thought.  To  go  where  no  keel  has  ever  penetrated,  to  stand 
where  no  human  foot  has  ever  stood, — the  idea  is  enough  to  enlist 
the  fortunes  and  lives  of  numbers  of  fearless  and  high-spirited 
men.  But  suppose  the  feat  accomplished — it  would  be  but  a  bar- 
ren triumph.  It  is  not  surely  necessary  to  assert  and  vindicate 
the  daring  of  humanity.  The  history  of  the  race  is  full  of  deeds 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  Men  have  suffered  enough  for  the 
truth,  have  undergone  privation,  and  toil  and  torture  enough,  to 
render  unnecessary  any  fresh  proof  of  heroism  and  abnegation. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring  which  so  abounds  among  us 
had  better  be  devoted  to  some  purpose,  the  practicability  of  which 
does  not  require  demonstration.  There  are  wildernesses  to  be 
subdued,  forests  to  be  felled,  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  rivers  to  bo 
rendered  navigable,  nearer  home.  We  need  not  go  into  sunless 
latitudes  and  hyperborean  regions  for  fields  of  exertion. 

If  our  views  be  correct,  we  know  already  quite  enough  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  We  know  that  far  to  the  north  of  us  lie  vast  realms 
of  ice  and  semi  annual  night ;  that  there  vegetation  ceases  to  exist ; 
that  there  are  no  productions  to  tempt  the  cupidity  or  enhance  the 
comforts  of  our  race  ;  that  there  vicissitudes  must  be  encountered 
which  utterly  preclude  the  idea  of  permanent  settlement  or  periodi- 
cal traffic.    Let  us  rest  satisfied  with  this  amount  of  knowledge. 

Nothing  that  we  have  written  is  intended  to  express  the  slight- 
est disparagement  of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  two  expe- 
ditions to  which  we  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
Noble  and  philanthropic  movements,  they  were  conducted  with 
the  highest  ability,  and  have  been  comparatively  fortunate  in  their 
issue.  But  now,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  remains  no  higher  mo- 
tive than  that  of  the  gratification  of  scientific  curiosity  in  pursu- 
ing these  researches  to  a  greater  extent.  Let  us  rest  contented 
with  the  possibility  of  planting  our  flag  on  the  northernmost  apex 
of  the  globe,  without  hazarding  any  more  valuable  lives  in  bring- 
ing the  problem  to  the  proof. 


THE  WAR. 

This  is  still  the  topic  in  almost  every  circle.  We  cannot  bo 
indifferent  to  its  continuance.  Whatever  affects  prices  and  the 
money  market  abroad  is  felt  here  sensibly.  It  is  said  now  that 
only  the  military  men  in  Russia  are  in  favor  of  a  prolongation  of 
the  sanguinary  conflict,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish at  home  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  ruinous  expense.  Western 
Europe,  indeed,  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  commercial 
crisis ;  and  when  the  pockets  of  the  people  begin  to  be  affected,  it 
is  dangerous  for  governments  to  continue  the  pressure  too  long. 
As  for  the  love  of  glory — that  sort  of  glory  that  is  earned  by  cut- 
ting throats — we  believe  the  age  is  too  enlightened  to  be  much 
influenced  by  it.  The  desire  of  the  world  is  for  peace,  and  its 
interests  are  certainly  in  favor  of  it. 


Binding. — In  no  year,  since  our  illustrated  journal  commenced, 
have  we  bound  up  so  many  of  the  volumes  for  our  subscribers  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  twelve  months.  We  can  still  supply 
any  and  all  back  numbers  desired  to  complete  sets,  or  to  replace 
soiled  and  missing  numbers.  Charge  for  binding  in  full  gilt, 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  illumined  cover,  one  dollar. 

Another  Veteran. — Either  old  men  are  very  prevalent,  or 
else  more  pains  are  taken  in  chronicling  their  existence  than  for- 
merly. Two  or  three  weeks  since,  General  Stryker,  of  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  93  years  of  age,  took  command  of  a  body  of 
troops,  and  manoeuvred  with  the  skill  of  a  young  man.  Of  him 
it  cannot  be  said  : 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 

Art. — Everything  is  artistic  now-a-days.  A  series  of  lectures 
was  recently  delivered,  in  this  city,  on  the  "  art  of  health."  It 
used  to  be  a  blessing — now  it  is  an  accomplishment. 

The  War  in  the  East. — The  French,  who  have  been  far 
ahead  of  the  English  during  the  whole  war,  are  preparing  to 
eclipse  their  former  glories  in  the  Crimea. 


THE  STEAM  FRIGATE  POWHATAN. 

In  this  week's  paper  will  be  found  a  number  of  interesting 
drawings  made  for  us  by  an  officer  of  this  fine  national  vessel, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  exploring  expedition.  Her  officers 
and  men  have  lately  distinguished  themselves,  and  upheld  the 
honor  of  our  flag,  in  a  desperate  engagement  with  a  piratical 
fleet,  near  Hong  Kong.  Capt.  Fellows,  commanding  H.  B.  M. 
steam  sloop  Rattler,  chased  a  large  fleet  of  piratical  war  junks 
into  shallow  water,  and  then  steamed  for  Hong  Kong  to  ask 
assistance  from  Capt.  McCluney  of  the  Powhatan.  It  was 
promptly  afforded,  and  an  attack  was  made  in  boats  from  the 
Powhatan  and  Rattler,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Fellows.  The  junks  fought  at  anchor  with  great  ferocity  and 
resolution,  and  several  of  our  men  and  officers  were  wounded  in 
the  affair.  Ten  large  war  junks  were  destroyed,  mounting,  on  an 
average,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  guns,  of  from  six  to  sixty-eight 
pounds  calibre.  The  enemy  waited  till  the  attacking  party  were 
within  an  hundred  yards,  and  then  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannister.  Lieut.  H.  Rolando,  of  the  Powhatan,  was  the  first  to 
board  a  twenty-gun  junk,  which  he  took.  Each  boat  then  singled 
out  a  junk  and  attacked  it,  the  latter  fighting  with  great  despera- 
tion indeed,  and  in  one  case  blowing  up  a  twenty -gun  junk, 
engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  Rattler's  (British)  gig  ;  Lieut. 
Rolando's  boat  was  aiding  that  of  the  Rattler  at  the  time,  and 
both  Capt.  Fellows  and  Lieut.  R.  were  blown  overboard,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Powhatan's  men.  Most  of  the  casualties  men- 
tioned below  occurred  in  that  affair.  Private  Adamson  of  the 
marines  greatly  distinguished  himself ;  the  British  and  Americans 
vied  with  each  other,  and  the  enemy  fought  with  desperation. 
Six  junks  and  lorehes,  prizes  to  the  pirates,  were  re-taken ;  six- 
teen smaller  junks  escaped,  one  of  which  subsequently  getting 
aground  was  burned.  It  is  thought  that  between  five  and  six 
hundred  of  the  pirates  were  killed,  wounded  and  drowned  during 
the  engagement.  Lieut.  Pegram  immediately  commanded  the 
Americans.  Our  loss,  as  reported  to  the  Navy  Department,  was 
as  follows :  Killed — Joseph  A.  Hulsey  and  Isaac  Col,  landsmen. 
Wounded — Lieut.  R.  B.  Pegram,  and  Lieut.  H.  Rolando,  both  in 
the  hand ;  John  Pepper,  seaman,  mortally ;  Benj.  Adamson, 
dangerously;  Jere.  Pendergrast,  landsman,  fracture  of  a  limb; 
Sam'l  Mullard,  marine  ;  Fred.  Hommell,  do.,  P.  Walter  Schmidt, 
do.,  Wm.  Carnes,  ordinary  seaman,  Joshua  Lewis,  seaman,  Wm. 
A.  Taylor,  captain  after  guard — all  seriously ;  Chas.  Tingworth, 
seaman. 


The  End  of  the  AVorld. — Wiseacres  in  Europe  are  predict- 
ing the  end  of  the  world  "about  this  time,"  as  the  almanacs  say. 
Some  of  the  German  quidnuncs  declare  that  the  world  will  perish 
before  long,  "  because,  deserting  the  paths  of  the  ideal,  it  has 
declared  for  the  objective  against  the  subjective,  for  the  not  me 
against  the  me,  for  the  finite  against  the  infinite."  Clear  as  mud  ! 
We  fancy  the  old  world  will  continue  to  trundle  on  its  axis  for 
half  a  dozen  billions  of  centuries  yet. 


Adulteration. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Dr.  Pearson,  in  the  chemical  section,  asserted  that  there  were  only 
two  articles  manufactured  for  food  which  were  not  adulterated — 
common  salt  and  refined  lump  sugar.  He  challenged  any  gentle- 
man present  to  add  another  article  to  the  list. 


European  Quiet. — Kossuth,  writing  in  the  London  Atlas, 
says  : — "  The  condition  of  Europe  is  evidently  such  as  to  render 
an  almost  universal  revolution  inevitable.  To  ignoro  this  is 
blindness — to  deny  it,  madness." 


Art  Exhibition. — St.  Petersburg  journals  announce  that  an 
exhibition  of  fine  arts  will  be  held  in  that  capital  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  war. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  Mr.  George  B.  Gordon  to  Miss  El- 
lena  Mc Mullen,  both  of  Cambridge;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  S.  Lawrence 
French  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Luke;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  David  C.  Allyn,  of 
Chelsea,  to  Miss  Sophia  J.  Burnham;  Mr.  John  M.  Burnham  to  Miss  Ann 
Maria  Patterson;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Rev.  Allen  E.  Battelle,  of  Rockport, 
Me.,  to  Miss  Marcia  J.  Baker,  of  Marshfield,  Mass. ;  by  Kcv.  Dr.  Putnam,  of 
Roxbury,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Lovering. — At  Chel- 
sea, Capt.  Elijah  Crosby  to  Miss  Roena  Taylor,  both  of  Chatham. — At  Melrose, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  SessioDS,  Mr.  Augustus  Towne,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Anna  S.  Arm- 
strong.— At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Washington  C.  Allen  to  Miss 
Mary  Norcross  Warren,  of  Boston. — At  Newton  Corner,  by  Rev.  Dr,  Caldicott, 
Mr.  Horace  Wentworth,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Lucretia  W.  Hewes— At  Salem, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  Capt.  John  W.  Strout  to  Miss  Lydia  L  Townsend  —  At 
North  Andover,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  George  W.  Berriau,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Ruth  Elizabeth  Weed  — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Pettengell  to  Miss  Georgiana  Bragdon. — At  New  Bedford,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Edward  Griscom  to  Miss  Jerusha  R.  Holmes,  both  of  New 
York. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seeley,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Remington,  of  this 
city,  to  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Pease. — At  Augusta,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drew,  Prof  W  il- 
liam P.  Drew,  of  Somerville  College,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Livonia  P.  Rust. — At  Bal- 
timore, Mr.  Frank  Bcal,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Streetcr. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  S.  Harod,  32:  Widow  Mary  Denison,  79;  Mrs. 
Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  Lemuel  Tompkins,  Jr.,  37;  Mr.  William  S.  Lincoln,  61; 
Widow  Charlotte  Wiesen thai ;  Mis*  Jane  H.  Goodwin,  51 ;  Mrs.  Abby  Trues- 
dcll,  33;  Miss  Rebecca  T.  White,  27  — At  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Caroline  Kimball, 
42.— At  Charlcstown,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kimball,  32;  Mrs.  Abigail  Edmands,  49; 
Widow  Prudence  Hobart,  45. — At  Somerville,  Mrs.  Lucinda  H.,  wife  of  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Shorer,  41. — At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  A.  Matthewson.  51. — At  Wa- 
tertown,  Dr.  Walter  Hunncwell,  86.— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  P. 
Ravel,  52  — At  West  Lynn,  Mr.  Luther  Nourse,  19.— At  Beverly,  Mrs.  Susan- 
nah Standley,  93  — At  East  Bridgcwater.  Mrs.  Maria,  wife  of  Hon.  Judge  Aaron 
Hobart,  67 — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Richard  Davis,  76;  Miss  Abigail  G.  At- 
wood,  46;  Mrs.  Sarah  Huggett.  85.— At  Newbury.  Mr.  Daniel  Davis  Floyd,  26. 
—At  Scituate,  Mis.  Sally,  widow  of  Ensign  Merritt.  72  —At  Tyngsboro',  Au- 
gustus F.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  28  — At  Townsend,  Miss  Abby  A.  Lewis.  18.— At  Wor- 
cester, Mr  Nathan  Rogers,  77.— At  Nantucket,  Capt.  Zimri  Collin,  72;  Mrs. 
Deborah  Hodges,  79;  Mrs.  Azenith  Ferris,  84.— At  Pittsfleld,  Theodore  Hines- 
dale,  Esq.,  83;  Widow  Olive  Hulbcrt,  85  —At  Tiverton,  Mrs.  Lucinda,  wife  of 
Mr.  Adoniram  Brown,  52.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Thomas  W  Miller, 
junior  publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  23.— At  Kennebunkport.  Me.,  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.,  widow  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Mason,  55.— At  New  York,  Hon.  Peter  Harmony 
Graham,  34.— At  Santiago,  Tuolumne  Co.,  Cal.,  Mr.  Robert  Reed,  formerly  of 
Springfield,  Mass,  29  —  At  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Mrs.  Kinoole.  wife  of 
Benjamin  Pitman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  30. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  is  an  ingenious  invention  of  a  gin  engine  by  Dr. 

Alfred  Drake  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  late  agricultural 

fair  at  B  iverhill,  a  place  was  wanted  for  the  trial  of  horses,  and  a 
nun  nam.'d  Lee  offered  the  committee  and  spectators  free  admis- 
sion to  his  grounds  for  the  purpose.  The  crowd  rushed  in,  but 
when  the  sport  was  over,  it  con  them  "  a  quarter  each  "  to  i/et  out  ! 
The  shrewd  Yankee  made  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Kev.  Wil- 
liam Arthur,  a  distinguished  Irish  preacher,  has  arrived  in  this 
eountrv,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  aid  in  the  spread  and 

education  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Two  men  got  into  a 

fight  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  few  days  since,  when  a  large  dog  rushed 
out  of  a  house  near  by,  and  made  a  furious  demonstration  towards 
the  combatants,  who  immediately  separated,  and  decamped  in  op- 
posite directions.  One  of  the  men  being  closely  followed  by  the 
dog,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  shed ;  and  although  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  the  door  against  the  animal,  he  was  compelled  to 

remain  there  until  its  owner  came  to  his  relief.  Previous  to 

1840,  nearly  all  the  copper  used  in  the  world  came  from  the  mines 
of  Cornwall,  England.  Hereafter,  all  the  copper  used  in  the  world 
will  tome  from  the  United  States.  One  of  the  pastors  in  Low- 
ell, Mass  ,  recently  preached  a  strong  sermon  against  the  costliness 
of  religious  privileges.  He  condemned  the  paying  of  high  salaries 
to  clergymen,  as  pews  were  often  made  to  rent  at  such  high  prices 
that  poor  people  could  not  afford  to  hire  I  hem.  He  urged  that  a 
church  hail  no  moral  right  to  pay  $700  a  year  of  its  worshipped' 
money  for  a  choir,  nor  anything  like  it.  The  "  medicinal  inhala- 
tion for  the  cure  of  consumption  "  is  not  a  new  process,  as  claimed  by 

some.  It  has  been  known  and  practised  for  many  years.  There 

is  a  curiosity  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  the  form  of  a  bed-cord  made  from  the 
sinews  of  a  whale.  It  was  brought  into  the  country  in  1040,  and 
lias  been  in  possession  of  Uncle  Tim  Colby,  of  Bangor,  forty-seven 
years,  in  constant  use,  and  never  was  broken.  It  is  as  good  as 
ever,  ami  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Colby  family  for  two 

hundred  years.  In  Siam,  the  penalty  for  lying  is  to  have  the 

mouth  sewed  up.    Suppose  such  a  law  were  in  force  here,  what  a 

number  of  mutes  we  should  have.  Among  the  stringers  in  our 

city  (says  the  Hartford  Times)  is  Dr.  Hamel,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petershurgh,  a  gentlcm.-.n  of  high  intelligence  and 
distinction,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  examine  the  scientific,  industrial, 

and  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Calvin  was 

opposed,  as  were  indeed  Luther  and  other  great  reformers  of  that 
day,  to  the  strict  views  entertained  by  John  Knox  respecting  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  yet  Knox  himself  was  far  behind  some  of  the  pres- 
ent day  religious  professors,  if  a  tradition  at  Geneva  be  true — that 
when  John  Knox  visited  Calvin  on  a  Sunday,  he  found  his  austere 
coadjutor  bowling  on  a  green.  At  this  day,  and  in  the  same  place, 
says  D'Israeli,  a  Calvinist  preacher  after  his  sermon  will  take  his 

seat  at  the  card-table.  The  city  of  Manchester  has  not  money 

enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  its  firemen.  It  owes  Niagara  Com- 
pany No.  2  about  SI 400,  besides  sums  due  other  companies. 

Some  hardship  to  the  firemen  is  the  result.  M.  Roby,  of  Paris, 

deposited  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Paris,  on  the  22d  August, 
where  it  was  inspected  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  a  time- 
piece made  entirely  of  clay.  All  the  works,  plates,  cogs  and 
wheels  are  made  of  aluminum,  and  M.  Rob}-  believes  that  it  is 
much  better  for  these  purposes  than  the  metals  generally  employed. 
It  is  much  lighter,  does  not  require  so  much  power  to  conduct  the 
wheels,  and  therefore,  with  a  heavy  balance,  will  obtain  a  better 
result  in  regularity.  It  is  very  hard  and  smooth  when  hammered, 
and  the  friction  will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 


Valuable  Discovery. — The  Leeds  Mercury,  an  English  pa- 
per, says  that  Colonel  Kawlinson  has  just  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  an  extensive  library — not  indeed  printed 
on  paper,  but  impressed  on  baked  bricks — containing  many  and 
voluminous  treatises  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  ethnology,  and 
several  other  most  important  branches  of  knowledge.  These 
treatises  contain  facts  and  arguments  which,  in  his  opinion,  will 
have  no  small  operation  on  the  study  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
relate,  and  indeed  on  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  and  which 
throw  great  light  on  Biblical  history  and  criticism,  and  the  history 
of  our  race. 

In  Memokiam. — The  family  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  has 
erected  a  marble  monument  to  her  memory  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band and  child,  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  in  Massachusetts. 
It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  an  artist  of 
this  city.  It  is  upright  in  form,  and  on  its  side,  facing  the  avenue, 
is  cut  in  the  marble  a  medallion  the  size  of  life,  and  said  to  be  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Madame  Ossoli,  surrounded  by  an  exquisitely 
carved  oak  wreath.  There  are  various  other  significant  devices 
on  the  monument. 


Heavy  Loan. — The  New  York  commissioners  of  the  canal 
fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  have  issued  proposals 
for  a  new  loan  of  $1,250,000.  Two  sums  of  $2,250,000  have  al- 
ready been  raised,  and  the  new  loan  will  make  the  whole  amount 
$5,570,000. 

Large  Business. — Envelopes  and  stamps  to  the  large  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  month  are  sold  at  the  Boston  post  office. 
A  room  lias  been  fitted  up  for  this  especial  purpose,  and  a  number 
of  clerks  give  their  whole  time  to  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the 
office. 

Humane. — Mr.  Nelson,  of  Connecticut,  has  patented  lately  an 
awning  for  horses,  which  is  attached  to  the  dray  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  horse  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This,  we  should  think, 
is  a  good  invention ,  it  is  certainly  a  humane  one. 


tUajisibe  (^atljerhigs. 


In  Maine,  where  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished,  crime 
has  not  increased. 

A  pawnbroker  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day  bought  and  paid 
for  a  pair  of  table  covers  which  a  rogue  purloined  from  his  own 
house. 

The  N.  E.  Spiritualist  had  a  "  communication  "  last  June,  stat- 
ing that  Dr.  Kane  had  recently  passed  from  earth,  his  ships  had 
been  broken  to  pieces,  etc.    The  "sperits"  must  rap  again. 

The  growth  of  the  Boston  North  Association  of  Baptist  Churches 
has  been  very  rapid  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Previous  to 
1840,  only  1.3  of  its  31  churches  were  in  existence. 

Gen.  Peter  Sarpy,  for  many  vcars  a  trader  among  the  Omaha 
Indians  in  Nebraska  territory,  lias  just  concluded  an  important 
treaty  with  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington. 

A  committee  of  citizens  in  Maine  are  collecting  money  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  ship  of  GOO  tons  for  the  conveyance  of  emi- 
grants, stores,  etc.  to  Liberia.  The  amount  which  they  propose 
to  raise  is  $.10,000. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper,  looks  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doane  (son  of  Bishop  Doane,  of 
New  Jersey),  as  the  first  fruit  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  the  second 
generation  of  Puscvite  Episcopalians. 

Rev.  Andreas  Wiberg,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  a  graduate  at 
the  University  at  Upsala,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  "  Baptist 
Publication  Society,"  to  return  to  his  native  land"  and  establish 
there  a  system  of  colportage. 

Dr.  Mauran,  of  St.  Augustine,  Jftk.,  is  soon  to  publish  a  succinct 
diary,  kept  by  himself,  of  the  atmospheric  phenomenon  of  the  pa«t 
season  at  St.  Augustine,  intended  as  a  guide  to  phthisical  invalids 
desirous  of  resorting  thither  to  enjoy  the  prophylactic  mid  thermal 
influence  of  its  climate. 

A  few  of  the  Cayuga  Indians,  residing  on  the  Cattaraugus  Res- 
ervation, have  revolted,  deposed  the  old  chiefs  and  declared  new 
ones  in  their  places.  They  allege  in  their  public  manifesto,  that 
the  chiefs  have  been  plundering  the  people  of  their  annuities,  etc. 
Among  the  leaders,  we  are  told,  were  Casher  Darkness  and  Smith 
Wheelbarrow ! 

General  Bosquet's  order  to  the  soldiers  before  the  attack  on  the 
Malakolf  is  greatly  eulogized,  it  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence.  It  concludes  as  follows  :  "  This  is  a  general  as- 
sault, army  against  army.  It  is  an  immense  victory  with  which 
the  young  eagles  of  France  arc  this  day  to  be  crowned.  Forward, 
then,  en/Uns .'  Malakotl'  and  Sebastopol  for  us,  and  Vive  I'Fm- 
jiereurP' 

The  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Tribune  indulges  in  the  following 
rhapsody  over  a  certain  dancing  girl  in  that  village,  named  Sallie 
St.  Clair  :  "  Her  voluptuous  form  is  the  fittest  setting  for  her  dia- 
mond soul.  Inspiration  quivers  down  her  snow-white  arms,  and 
trembles  on  her  finger  ends ;  passion  wrestles  in  her  shivering 
knees,  and  shudders  through  her  fainting  limbs.  Her  soul  flickers 
in  every  accent,  and  looms  up  in  every  pantomime." 

Lady  Franklin  has  written  the  inscription  for  the  tablet  to  be 
placed  on  Beechy  Island.  The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  : 
"  It  commemorates  the  grief  of  their  admiring  countrymen  and 
friends,  and  the  anguish,  subdued  by  faith,  of  her  who  has  lost,  in 
the  heroic  leader  of  the  expedition,  the  most  devoted  and  affec- 
tionate of  husbands.  '  And  so  He  bringcth  them  unto  the  haven 
where  they  would  be.'  1855." 

Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  writes  home,  that  the 
ladies  in  waiting  upon  Victoria,  at  Paris,  were  a  "distressing 
homely  set,"  nor  does  the  profane  republican  treat  royalty  any 
better.  Listen  to  his  description  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land :  "  She  is  a  fat,  chubby,  and  coarse  specimen  of  a  girl,  a 
homely  likeness  of  her  mother,  who  has  never  set  up  any  preten- 
sions to  beaut)-  that  I  am  aware  of." 

An  Indian  hunter  on  the  Castor  River,  Canada,  had  a  tussle 
with  a  black  bear  that  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  killing  the  monster.  He  first  wounded  the  ani- 
mal by  a  shot,  when  the  latter  closed  in  with  him  for  a  fraternal 
hug.  In  the  desperate  struggle  that  ensued,  the  Indian  managed 
to  plunge  his  knife  into  the  bear's  heart,  although  he  had  an  arm 
broken  at  the  time. 

Dr.  John  Ware,  a  distinguished  Boston  physician,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  has  published  his  views  on 
the  comparative  skill  and  proficiency  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  He  thinks  that  in  the  scholastic  perfec- 
tion of  our  education,  America  is  far  in  arrear;  but  in  that  sort  of 
discipline  which  prepares  for  the  emergencies  of  real  life,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  qualification  necessary  to  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  disease,  we  are  second  to  none. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  in  an  article  on  church  music, 
in  the  last  Christian  Examiner,  says  :  "  Sometimes  an  attempt  is 
made  to  alter  a  secular  air  by  changing  the  cadence  to  a  religious 
form.  We  have  recently  heard  tunes  of  this  character  from  some 
new  collection  of  sacred  ( !)  music — popular  Irish  and  negro  melo- 
dies being  cut  oft"  in  the  last  measure,  and  a  chord  of  the  subdomi- 
nant  introduced,  as  it  were  to  sanctify  them.  The  result  is,  that 
the  tunes  are  spoiled  for  whistling  on  a  week  day,  without  being 
fit  to  sing  on  a  Sunday." 

The  late  three  days'  fete  of  the  Assumption  in  Vienna  was  cele- 
brated with  a  luxury  and  pomp  never  witnessed  at  Rome  itself. 
The  doctrine  of  the  "  immaculate  conception  "  was  announced,  as 
it  were,  by  the  throne  of  Austria,  with  Imposing  honors.  The 
imperial  family  were  daily  in  procession  in  the  streets,  attending 
the  service  of  the  cathedral,  richly  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and 
illuminated  every  night,  marching  around  an  old  column  erected 
to  the  Virgin  in  a  public  square  some  two  centuries  ago,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  chanting,  etc. 

The  illumination  in  Paris  and  the  surrounding  villages  for  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  was  by  order  of  government,  and  not  a  volun- 
tary popular  demonstration.  In  the  villages,  a  drummer  paraded 
the  streets  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  having  collected 
a  crowd,  directed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  illuminate 
their  windows  on  a  certain  evening,  by  order  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  seven  and  a  half  francs  for  every 
window  not  illuminated.  Everything,  even  to  demonstrations  of 
joy  for  a  victory,  is  regulated  in  France  bt  the  government. 

In  some  parts  of  India  there  exists  a  miasma  in  the  atmosphere, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  fever-generating  nature,  people  who  arc 
constantly  exposed  to  it  become  inured  to  it,  and  enjoy  compara- 
tively good  health.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  most  favorable  for 
the  action  of  the  miasma,  and  a  person  may  sleep  in  a  marsh  with 
comparative  impunity,  if  he  sleep  beside  a  large  watch-fire.  The 
miasma  may  be  conveyed  by  the  winds  to  a  considerable  distance, 
so  that  a  ship  may  anchor  a  mile  to  the  windward  of  an  unhealthy 
island,  and  remain  unvisited  by  disease  ;  while,  if  it  should  anchor 
the  same  distance  to  leeward,  its  eiew  would  in  all  probability  bo 
attacked. 


.foreign  Items. 


Fergus  O'Connor  is  to  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Scotland.  The  movement  was  commenced  in  Glasgow.  Tho 
working  classes  are  to  be  called  upon  to  assiu  in  the  undertaking. 

A  tubular  bridge  is  about  being  constructed  across  the  Darme- 
tra  branch  of  the  Nile,  thirty  five  miles  from  Cairo.  The  carriages 
arc  to  run  upon  the  outside  of  the  bridge,  and  not,  as  is  the  ease 
with  the  Menai  bridge,  upon  the  inside. 

The  Austrian  minister  has  notified  the  Department  of  State 
"  that  passports  dated  more  than  three  years  ano  arc  not  considered 
valid  in  Austria,  and  the  bearers  of  such  passports  are  not  admit- 
ted to  Austria." 

A  letter  dated  Malaga,  19th  ult.,  says  that  raisins  were  denrer 
than  they  had  been  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  consequence  many 
American  vessels  that  had  waited  sometime  for  the  crop,  were 
leaving  in  ballast.  Those  that  had  sailed  for  the  United  States 
only  took  enough  for  ballast. 

The  London  Illustrated  News  says:  "Benedetto  Pistrucci  is 
no  more.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Pistrucci  ?  It  was  Pistrucci 
who  made  (with  the  exceptiou  of  the  shillings  and  sixpences)  all 
the  coins  of  King  George  III.  since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the  six 
principal  coins  of  King  George  IV." 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  Birmingham,  England,  not  less 
than  one  thousand  ounces  of  fine  gold  are  used  weekly,  equivalent 
to  some  $900,000  annually ;  and  that  the  consumption  of  gold 
leaf  in  eight  manufacturing  towns  is  equal  to  live  hundred  and 
eighty-four  ounces  weekly. 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  executed  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Noble  for  the  East  India  Company,  has  just  been  placed  in 
its  niche  in  the  general  court-room  at  the  India  House.  It  is  of 
white  marble  rather  beyond  life-size,  and  represents  the  duke  in 
military  undress  uniform,  having  in  his  hand  a  telescope. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  says :  "  Three  iron  sloops,  80 
feet  long,  were  launched  here.  The  greatest  activity  prevails  in 
the  naval  workshops  in  order  to  complete  the  screw  vessels  with- 
out delay.  It  was  from  the  want  of  such  vessels  that  the  Russian 
fleet  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  in  presence  of  the  allies." 


Sanbs  of  <2?olb. 


....  Expression  alone  can  invest  beauty  with  supreme  and 
lasting  command  over  the  eye. — Fuseli. 

....  The  greatest  fault  that  can  be  committed  in  life  is  to  quar- 
rel with  a  superior  man. — Balzac. 

  Reject  with  indignant  scorn  all  self-congratulation  of  con- 
scious villauy,  though  they  be  uttered  by  Richard  or  Iago. — Fuseli. 

....  If  a  cause  l»e  good,  the  most  violent  attack  of  its  enemies 
will  not  injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudicious  defence  of  it  by  its 
friends. — Cotton. 

....  Sympathy  and  disgust  arc  the  lines  that  separate  terror 
from  horror  :  though  we  shudder  at,  we  scarcely  pity  what  we 
abominate. — Fuseli. 

....  The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties,  by  daring  to  at- 
tempt them  :  sloth  and  folly  shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and 
hazard,  and  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. — Rowe. 

  Consult  your  friend  on  all  tilings,  especially  on  those 

which  respect  yourself.  His  counsel  may  then  be  useful,  where 
your  own  self-love  might  impair  your  judgment. — Seneca. 

....  Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence ;  but  never  is  it  so  great 
as  when  it  pleads  along  with  nature,  and  the  culprit  is  a  child 
strayed  from  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with  tears. — Sterne. 

....  There  arc  words  which,  like  the  trumpets,  cvmbals  and 
base  drums  of  mountebanks,  attract  the  public.  The  words 
"  beauty,"  "  glory,"  "  poetry,"  have  witcheries  that  seduce  the 
grossest  minds. — Balzac. 

  Evasions  are  the  common  shelter  of  the  hard-hearted,  the 

false,  and  impotent,  when  called  upon  to  assist ;  the  real  great 
alone  plan  instantaneous  help,  even  when  their  looks  or  words 
presage  difficulties. — Laveiter. 

....  We  seize  upon  the  world  with  hearts  thirsting  for  love ; 
then,  when  our  wealth  has  passed  into  the  crucible,  when  we  are 
mixed  up  with  men  and  with  events,  everything  dwindles  insensi- 
bly;  we  find  little  gold,  and  much  ashes.  Such  is  life — life  as  it 
is — great  pretensions,  little  realities  ! — Balzac. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


A  lady  last  week  had  her  likeness  taken  by  a  photographist,  and 
he  executed  it  so  well  that  her  husband  prefers  it  to  the  original. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Memphis  paper  misquotes  in  the  following 
shocking  manner : 

11  Where  their  c&nnonlzed  bones 
Will  never  again  burnt  their  casement*." 

The  London  Diogenes  thinks  the  most  difficult  achievement  in 
domestic  geometry,  consists  in  "  keeping  the  circle  of  our  acquain- 
tances square." 

A  phriend  pheeling  phunily  phigurative,  phurnishes  the  phol- 
lowing  :  "  4ty  4tunute  4esters  4tuitously  4tifying  4lorn  4tresses, 
4cibly  4bade  4ty  4midablc  4cigners  4tning  4aging  4ces." 

The  Parts  Exposition  has  produced  some  wonderful  things  says 
the  Journal  pour  Rire.  Among  others  an  elixir  for  preserving  the 
teeth,  stringed  beans,  peas,  the  dreams  of  youth,  and  woman'* 
loveliness. 

"  The  little  darling,  he  didn't  strike  Mrs.  Smith's  baby  a  purpose, 
did  he  9  It  was  a  mere  accident,  wan't  it,  dear  '."  "  Yes,  ma,  to 
be  sure  it  was,  and  if  he  don't  behave  himself,  I'll  crack  him 

again." 

"  I  have  lost  my  appetite,"  said  a  gigantic  Irish  gentleman,  and 
an  eminent  performer  on  the  trencher,  to  Mark  Supple.  "  I  hope," 
suid  Supple,  "  no  poor  man  has  found  it,  for  it  would  ruin  him  in 
a  week." 

Catchint)  it  in  the  Crimea. — When  the  Russians  first  seized  on 
the  Crimea,  they  captured  a  great  manv  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
amongst  all  of  these  they  never  got  hold  of  such  a  native  as  the 
Tartar  they  have  now  caught  at  Sebastopol. — Punch. 

There  is  a  gentleman  residing  in  this  city  who  is  unusually 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  having  his  door-plate  polished  every  morn- 
ing, being  determined  to  "  leave  an  untarnished  name  behind  him  " 
— when  he  goes  to  the  counting-room. 

When  it  was  told  to  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  that  it  was 
intended  to  pave  St.  Paul's  churchyard  with  blocks,  his  answer 
was,  that  he' thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  if 
the  "  Dean  and  Chapter  wou'.d  put  their  heads  together." 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Bix  months^  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

Q^7="  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  rents  per  line, in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Prof-rietor, 
Corner  of  Treinont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO. 

HAVE  in  Press,  and  will  publish  during  the  present 
season,  the  following  brilliant  works  of  fiction  : 
CASTE.  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  A  novel  of 
extraordinary  power,  portraying  society  in  both  North 
and  South;  anti-slavery  in  its  tendencies,  but  without 
dwelling  upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  in  plot  and 
incident  as  though  it  were  the  first  of  its  class.  In  one 
vol.  12mo.    Price,  Si  25. 

WOLFSDEN.  A  New  England  Novel.  Rural  Life  in 
New  England  was  never  more  graphically  painted.  And 
such  is  the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  so  pol- 
ished is  the  style,  that  the  reader,  even  though  cot  14  na- 
tive, and  to  the  manor  born,"  will  enjoy  its  perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.    In  one  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  9fl  25. 

COLOMBA.  A  Story  of  the  "Vendetta."1  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimee .  A  Story  of  Corsica, 
of  intense  interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 
faults  of  French  novelists.  In  one  elegant  lGmo.  volume. 
Price,  $1. 

BERENICE.  An  Autobiographical  Novel.  Tho  touch- 
ing fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  characterizes  this 
book  will  induce  every  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.    In  one  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  SI  llb- 

EDITH  KALE.  A  New  England  Story.  The  concep- 
tion of  character,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  story, 
would  indicate  a  feminine  author.  Yet  the  style  is  richly, 
not  pedantically,  embroidered  with  learned  allusions  and 
illustrations,  and  there  are  traces  of  vigor  that  will  sur- 
prise the  reader  into  admiration.  In  one  vol..  12mo. 
Price,  81  25. 

THE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD :  or,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robert  Dexter  Rnmaine.  Wiitten  bv  himself. 
No  description  would  give  an  idea  of  this  work  without 
spoiling  the  interest  of  the  story.  But  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary merit,  both  in  the  plot,  which  is  novel,  and  in 
the  style,  which  is  singularly  animated.  In  one  vol., 
12mo.    Price,  $1  25. 

Also,  a  new  work,  bv  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled 
ENGLISH  TRAITS.    1  vol.  12mo. 

W.  H.  Prescott's  New  Book,  called  PHILIP  SECOND 
OF  SPAIN.    2  vols.  8vo.  nov  17 

HALLETT,  DAVIS  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND,  PARLOR  GRAND  AND  SQUARE 

PIANO  FORTES. 


Particular  attention  is  solicit- 
ed to  our  PATENT  SUSPEN- 
SION BRIDGE,  with  composi- 
tion bearings,  as  applied  to  both 
our  Orand  and  Square  Pianos.  Also,  our  Grand  Repeat- 
ing Action. 

opinions  op  artists  and  the  press. 
[Extracts  from  Letters.] 
After  the  many  severe  tests  that  I  have  given  your 
instruments,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  eminently 
superior  in  action,  elasticity  of  touch,  and  power  of  tone, 
to  any  I  have  ever  used,  either  in  this  or  the  ottl  country. 
Another  striking  feature  in  both  your  Grand  and  Square 
Pianos  (and  where  others  too  often  fail),  is  their  remain- 
ing in  tune  under  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  playing 
— not  a  string  shattering,  or  Hatting,  and  the  action  re- 
maining so  perfect,  that  the  performer  is  enabled  at  all 
times  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to  emphatic  passages. 

(Signed.)  Oustavb  Satter. 

I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  I  find  them  superior  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  tone  to  those  of  other  makers — 
also  in  the  elasticity  and  easy  touch  ;  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  them  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  own  or  play 
on  the  best  Pianos.         (Signed.)         Robert  Heller. 

I  find  them  to  be  very  superior  instruments,  as  well  in 
tone  as  in  touch.         (Signed)         L.  M.  Gottschalk. 

Owing  to  the  beautiful  elasticity  of  the  actiou  of  your 
Piano  Fortes,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
pianist,  who  plays  properly,  to  break  either  a  string  or  a 
hammer.  (Signed.)  Wm.  Mason. 

editorial  comments. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Ilallett,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Pianos  is, 
they  make  no  noise.  Nothing  but  pure  tone  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  strings;  and  the  sounding  board 
and  action  are  such  that  skilful  pianists,  after  once  test- 
ing their  merits,  dislike  to  use  any  other  instrument  in 
the  concert  room. — Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowlelged  that  these  Pianos  aro 
unrivalled  in  America,  if  in  the  world,  for  brilliancy  or 
purity  of  tone. — Boston  Daily  Times. 

An  immense,  volume  of  sound  can  be  produced  by  these 
Pianos  without  sliattering  the  tones,  as  they  send  forth 
the  most  perfect  bell-like  notes;  and  we  must  coufess  that 
we  have  never  listened  to  their  equals  for  power,  brillian- 
cy and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  purity  of  action. — Boston 
Daily  Herald. 

They  are  truly  splendid  instruments,  very  powerful,  and 
of  the  purest  and  richest  quality  of  tone. — Boston  Daily 
Travel'er. 
nov  17 

LYON'S  KATHAIRON. 

THE  present  immense  sale  of  this  article  is  almost  fabu- 
lous in  amount,  which  shows  the  public  appreciation 
of  a  preparation  which  rests  its  claims  entirely  upon  its 
own  merits.  The  astonishing  results  produced  by  the 
Kathairon  in  preserving  the  hair  from  baldness,  and  re- 
storing it  when  it  has  fallen  out»-cleansing  from  dandruff 
and  other  impurities,  and  imparting  to  it  a  beautiful 
gloss  and  silken  texture;  together  with  its  delightful  per- 
fume and  perfect  cleanness,  have  made  it  the  most  uni- 
versally popular  toilet  article  ever  used.  To  guard  against 
valueless  imitations  nnd  counterfeits,  always  ask  for  LY- 
ON'S Kathuron.  Sold  everywhere,  in  large  bottles,  for 
only  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co  .  Proprietors, 
nov  1"   63  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

DUSSKl.noRr-  GALLERY,  497  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK.  The  best  gallery  of  Paintings  now  on 
exhibition  on  this  continont.  Open  Daily — single  admis- 
sion ,  25  cents ;  season  tickets,  50  cents.      2t      nov  10 


[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &/  Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
■fa.  Sticks ;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allay  rather 
Leaf  Flower  and  Fruit  )  tn:in  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
ot  \he  Cocoa,  with  a    ment  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
pod  opened  \  tea  or  c°ue.e.  actl  are  recom- 

'  mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son, Hay  ward.  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells,  Philadelphia.  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudley,  Cincinnati. 

oct6   tf   WALTER BAKElt  &  Co., Dorchester, Mass. 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
lard,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FKODSHAM. 
April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsuam's 
Improved  Timlkkkpers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  M  New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc..  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq..  Wm.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates.  Esq.,  G  M  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  M  ILLARD, 
nov  17  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

MOORE  &  CROSBY, 
PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS, 

No.  1  Water,  and  130  Washington  Sts.,  BOSTON. 

Work,  from  either  TYPE,  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
executed  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  in  a  style  unsurpassed.  Manufacturers  will  find  this 
the  best  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Fancy  Labels.  Copper 
Plate  Cards  engraved  and  printed  in  a  fuperb  manner. 

They  would  call  particular  attention  at  this  season  to 
the  new  styles  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPER  and  CARDS, 
imported  expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  to 
print  in  their  superior  styles,  or  sell  to  the  trade.  4t 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
MPORTERS  and  "Wholesale  and 
.  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
lelry,  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks.  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  s8 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Halls  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

SW  EDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
_  creates  the  hair  where  baldness  lias  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Stvedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York.'1 
julyT  tf 

$15,000. 

$15,000 — FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

$12,000— TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

$7.500 — SEVEN  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20      3t         Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

GUN  STORE, 

NO,  30  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
GUNS,  RIFLES  and  PISTOLS,  of  every  variety,  nt 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  Rifle  Powder,  Percussion  Caps,  Powder  Flasks, 
etc.,  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade, 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices  by  J.  HAPGOOD. 

nov  3  4t 

IF  you  want  emplovment,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Sears' 
CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Our  publications 
are  considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Address  ROBERT 
SEARS,  Publisher.  181  William  St.. New  York.     4t  n3 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TIIE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVEKY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  ou  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  au  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  Volumes  a  year  Of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  unnum,  fur 

ONE  DOLLAR ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
Upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor  nnd  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pagescontain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  rc(  ord  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hrn.i.-phei «-,  funning  an  agu  cable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  con  pleto  in  itself. 

Any  person  encloMi  g  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  }ear;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
sevtntecnth  enpv  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Trcmont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  TIIE  PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
—Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  DoUar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tvllectual  treat,  containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  paees,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions — Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  —Salem  (  Mass  )  Gazette. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  afforded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. —  Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amountof  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springftld  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeaole  fireside  companion .  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  ciiculates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. —  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  from  this  extensive  publishing  hou*>e,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  natureof  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Green, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 
its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Deiulity  or  the  Systfm,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  Vnrious  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
ters," being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown  It  is  a.  mild 
ami  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  curvd  or 
greatly  benefited  by  this  medicine 

SETH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.    6t   oct  18 

M  ANTED  I 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  employ  an  agent  in  ench 
town  and  city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
fitable business    Only  $5  capital  required,  and  anything 
like  un  efficient  agent  can  make  from  .f?3  to  $10  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  by  addressing 
oct  27        4t       H.  E.  GRAVES,  Weatboro', Mass. 


FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a  superior  article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Ballou's  Pictorial. 

aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  have  for  sale  one  of  Adams's  large  six  rolle?  print- 
ing presses,  bed  measuring  39  by  50  inches,  which 
we  will  sell  at  a  bargain,  as  we  have  supplied  its  place  by 
more  rapid  machinery.  It  is  of  a  size  suitable  to  print 
the  kt  Pictorial,''  and  is  in  perfect  running  order.  Ad- 
dress this  office.  nov  17 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

The  object  cf  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  mouths  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annuui,  or  Ten  Copies  for  &20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  thia 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou.  Esq.,  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor—  Quinry  {Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  tine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. — Lady  subscribes  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Ssntinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub~ 
Scriber's  Utter,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  Is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ingand  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  {Mass)  Rock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can, Charlottesville,  Va. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  thanthe  subscrip- 
tion price* — Gazette,  Irasburg,  Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Daily  Times. 

A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

*#*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's.  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

Terms  : — Invariably  m  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year,  $3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00:  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

0s*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

[CP*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UiMOlV. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
JournaJ,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcomo  vis- 
itor to  the  homo  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  umount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  Of  tin-: 
Mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  u     u    7  00 

10        h  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Beaton. 
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never  he  lont  sight  of 
by  their  descendants. 
Zurich  abounds  in 
scientific,  literary  and 
charitable  institu- 
tions. The  library 
and  museum,  both 
under  one  roof,  are 
respectively  rich  and 
various  in  their  con- 
ten  tF. 


 cprc»A 


ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND. 

The  view  of  this  quaint  old  place  is  authentic,  and  possesses  the 
interest  attached  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  that  glorious  little 
European  republic  which  achieved  its  independence  at  an  early 
period,  and  has  maintained  it  for  centuries,  though  surrounded  by 
despotisms.  The  canton  of  Zurich  embraces  an  area  of  only  950 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  185,000  souls.  Though 
the  land  is  rough,  it  is  highly  cultivated,  and,  like  some  of  our 
New  England  agricultural  districts  of  much  the  same  character, 
yields  ample  returns  to  persevering  industry.  Zurich,  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  stands  on  the  river  Limmat,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by 
high  hills.  Dr.  Beattic,  in  his  work  on  Switzerland,  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  place.  He  says  : — "  The  descent  upon  Zurich,  as 
the  road  winds  gently  towards  the  river,  is  particularly  fine  ;  and 
the  prominent  objects  brought  successively  into  view,  seem  to  vary 
their  relative  positions  as  we  advance.  Of  these,  the  command- 
ing feature  is  the  cathedral,  whose  twin  towers,  overlooking  the 
city,  are  the  first  to  greet  the  traveller  on  his  approach.  Here  the 
Limmat,  gushing  from  the  lake  in  a  broad  and  impetuous  stream, 
is  bridged  over  by  a  wide  and  commodious  platform,  where  the 
buyers  and  sellers  meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  various 
merchandize  attests  the  number  of  purchasers  and  activity  of  the 
market.  The  scarlet  boddice,  laced  and  trimmed  with  black  ;  the 
full  white  sleeves,  high  dress  to  the  neck,  short  particolored  petti- 
coat, and  black  coiffure,  with  an  orange  or  crimson  band  across 
the  crown,  announce  the  peasant  maids  of  Zurich  ;  while  the  huge 
hempen  culottes,  coarse  homespun  doublets,  and  broad  brimmed 
hats,  proclaim  their  rustic  lords.  Here  the  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
l'Epee  bears  evidence  to  the  great  influx  of  strangers  who  every 
season  commence  the  tour  of  Switzerland  at  this  point.  There 
stand  several  English  carriages — two  just  arrived,  others  on  the 
road, — and  each  fitted  up  with  all  the  luxury  and  convenience 
that  can  possibly  wait  upon  locomotive  lords,  and  encourage  an 
easy  slumber  after  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing.  There,  a  party 
sally  forth  to  make  the  circuit  of  curiosity,  and  another  return, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of — dinner.  Here,  lazily  seat- 
ed upon  the  bench,  in  their  half  minstrel,  half  marauder  uniform, 
a  posse  of  Swabian  students  keep  up  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  pipes, 
almost  as  long  as  the  spears  of  their  forefathers.  Artists,  seated, 
or  standing  by  the  water's  edge,  are  busily  occupied  in  the  service 
of  their  portfolios,  and  seem  to  look  upon  the  donjon-tower  in  the 


centre  of  the  stream,  with  its  fleet  of  barges,  as  a  favorite  point. 
Couriers,  too,  arrive  and  depart  in  such  '  hot  haste,'  as  if  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe  sat  upon  'heir  spurs.  Hero  and  there,  also,  strag- 
gling pilgrims,  waiting  for  some  boat  to  waft  them  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake,  on  their  pious  errand  to  Einsiedeln,  con- 
trast well  with  the  mere  pleasure-hunting  groups  among  whom 
they  stand  ;  with  their  '  scalloped  hat  and  sandal  shoon,'  they 
look  like  the  beings  of  another  sphere.  Among  the  smokers,  the 
wine  of  Zurich  begins  at  length  to  circulate  freely,  and  to  loosen 
those  cords  of  speech  which  the  solemn  pipe  had  previously  held 
in  subjection  ;  and  now  the  volubility  is  truly  extraordinary — some 
talking — others  vociferating  a  favorite  air."  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one,  possessing  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  enter 
Zurich  or  its  environs  without  feelings  of  admiration.  From 
whatever  point  we  arrive  in  this  delicious  region,  the  beauty, 
though  varying  in  degree,  is  alwajs  positive — always  striking  and 
picturesque.  Built  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake — divided 
by  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Limmat — encircled  by  hills  and  ac- 
clivities— here  mantled  with  vines,  and  there  massy  with  forests, 
sprinkled  with  "  campagnes,"  and  enriched  with  thriving  villages, 
the  scene  is  full  of  animation,  and,  on  further  acquaintance,  keeps 
to  the  mind  the  promise  it  made  to  the  eye.  Did  our  space  suffer 
us  to  particularize,  Zurich  and  its  environs  would  certainly  afford 
an  apology  for  digression  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its  ex- 
isting scenery,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  resulting  from  associa- 
tions connected  with  its  history.  When  the  torch  of  religious  per- 
secution spread  consternation  through  the  distracted  states  of 
Europe — when  the  sacred  name  of  home  was  no  longer  a  word 
that  implied  security — when  the  weak,  and  the  innocent,  and  the 
helpless,  and  the  timid,  escaped  as  "  brands  from  the  burning," 
Zurich,  with  a  courage  and  humanity  which  have  crowned  her 
with  glory,  threw  open  her  gates  for  their  reception,  clothed,  com- 
forted and  cherished  them  with  a  sister's  love,  and  embraced,  as 
her  adopted  citizens,  those  whom  the  violence  of  partv  had  stripped 
of  all  but  their  integrity.  Here  in  particular — when  the  word 
was,  "  Believe  that  I  have  spoken  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  I  will 
kill  thee!"  and  when,  during  the  troubles  of  England,  so  many, 
for  "  conscience  sake,"  were  driven  to  the  miserable  alternatives 
of  voluntary  exile,  the  sword,  or  the  stake, — the  non- conformists 
of  England  and  Scotland  found  shelter,  succor  and  citizenship; 
and  in  the  enlightened  and  liberal  society  of  Zurich,  all  that  could 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  own.    This  is  a  fact  which  can 


THE  TIII.ER1E8 — 
THE  LOUVRE. 

Our  engraving  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the 
famous  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine. 
The  name  of  the  pal- 
ace is  derived  from 
the  word  tuile  (tile), 
and  it  is  built  on  the 
spot  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  tde  manu- 
factory. It  was  com- 
menced by  Catherine 
de  Medici,  in  1564, 
and  was  enlarged  and 
extended  by  subse- 
quent monarchs  at  an 
enormous  cost.  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1654,  com- 
pleted the  great  gal- 
lery which  connects 
the  Tuileries  with  the 
Louvre  on  the  side 
towards  the  Seine. 
On  the  wen  of  the 
palace  lie  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  form- 
ing a  quadrangle  of 
the  width  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  1800  feet  in  length.  They  are  enclosed  by  long  terraces 
on  two  sides — that  on  the  Seine  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect, 
and  are  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  fountains,  vases 
and  statues,  forming  an  agreeable  resort,  and  thronged  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  by  citizens  and  strangers.  The  adjoining  palace  of  the 
Louvre  was  founded  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1 204,  and  a  chateau 
at  once,  fortress,  palace  and  prison.  The  name  comes  from  an 
old  Saxon  word  louvear,  which  signifies  castle.  Charles  V.,  in 
1373,  made  great  additions  to  the  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  In  these 
reigns,  nothing  remained  of  the  old  chateau  built  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus. Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  made  great  additions  to  the 
Louvre.  From  this  time  the  works  were  abandoned  till  1804, 
when  they  were  resumed  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  with  great  ac- 
tivity. Abandoned  again  in  1815,  they  remained  in  suspense  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe. 
They  were  resumed  and  actively  carried  on  during  the  present 
reign,  and  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  completed.  Its  fine  art 
gallery  is  the  most  renowned  in  the  world,  and  will  comprise  the 
following  departments  : — 1,  the  antiques;  2,  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Flemish  and  French  schools ;  3,  English  museum  ;  4,  Egyp- 
tian museum ;  5,  museum  of  the  renaissance ;  6,  Spanish  muse- 
um;  7,  naval  museum;  8,  museum  of  designs;  9,  museum  of 
Mexican  antiquities;  10,  museum  of  Assyrian  antiquities;  11, 
imperial  and  royal  museum,  destined  to  receive  objects  which 
have  authentically  belong(  d  to  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned 
over  France.  In  the  department  of  painting,  the  Louvre  gallery 
was  richest  under  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  for  it  was  then 
filled  with  master  pieces  from  the  principal  galleries  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  the  spoils  of  conquest  and  the  treasures  of  art.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  most  of  these  works  were  restored 
to  the  different  public  galleries  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 
Still  the  gallery  is  a  splendid  one,  and  to  visit  it  is  alone  worth  a 
journey  to  Paris.  The  contemplation  of  the  marvellous  architec- 
ture of  Paris  is,  however,  dashed  by  the  reflection  that  the  almost 
countless  wealth  required  for  its  production  was  wrung  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  people  by  a  government  not  elected  bv  the 
popular  voice.  In  building  Versailles,  that  costly  fancy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  men  were  sacrificed  by  hundreds  to  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  unhealthy  lowlands.  Soldiers  were  taken  out  of  the  ranks 
and  forced  to  work  there,  and  the  occupation  was  as  fatal  as  a 
campaign  in  time  of  war. 
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PREPARING  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 
Mr.  Charopney  has  here  given  us  a  genuine  New  England  scene, 
one  that  any  one  who  has  stepped  aside  out  of  the  beaten  tracks 
by  which  innovation  and  fashion  march  even  into  country  home- 
steads, will  recognize  as  truthful  and  characteristic.  The  scene 
lies  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  room,  at  once,  perhaps,  kitchen  and 
sitting-room,  and  here  those  preparations  for  the  genial  anniver- 
sary are  being  made,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  complete  suc- 
cess. The  "  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights  "  on  the  eve  of 
Bosworth  field  worked  not  half  so  hard  and  heartily  as  the  gallant 
volunteers  before  us,  male  and  female,  in  furnishing  forth  the  feast 
which  is  to  gladden  a  joyous  group,  not  of  epicures  or  gourmands 


but  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  sit  down  to  the  table  with  a 
healthy  appetite,  requiring  no  artificial  stimulus  to  improve  it.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  picture,  we  see  a  huge  fire  place,  which  a 
sturdy  yeoman  is  filling  with  stout  cord  wood  sticks — a  fire  large 
enough  to  roast  a  sheep  at,  and  consuming  an  amount  of  fuel 
which  would  make  a  city  housekeeper  shudder.  Hard  by  is  a 
table,  whereon  that  most  delicious  of  New  England  delicacies — 
and,  alas  !  the  most  indigestible, — mince-pie  is  being  prepared  by 
a  neat-handed  Phillis.  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  generous 
pumpkin  pie  forgotten.  In  fact,  we  see  piles  of  this  corpulent 
rubicund  fruit  lying  on  the  floor,  ready  to  bo  transformed  into 
tempting  pies.    There  has  been  sad  havoc  iu  the  poultry- yard,  we 


fear,  for  there  is  a  strong  representation  of  the  juvenile  force  ot 
the  family  engaged  in  plucking  certain  bipeds  of  their  feathers, 
that  have  crowed  their  last  notes,  flapped  their  ultimate  defiance, 
quacked  their  last  quack,  or  laid  their  final  eggs.  Thepullet  will 
figure  in  a  pie,  to  the  shortness  of  whose  crust  her  own  eggs  have 
contributed.  Conspicuous  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  pre- 
siding goddess  of  the  feast,  or,  rather,  the  culinary  priestess  of  its 
mysteries,  vested  with  high  authority,  using  the  brief,  peremptory 
words  of  command  that  ensure  the  execution  of  her  bidding. 
This  picture  will  remind  many  of  our  city  readers  of  the  days  ot 
auld  lang  syne,  and  revive  the  dear  homo  scenes  of  happy  youth, 
to  which  no  after-scenes  will  ever  compare. 
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BALLOU'S  riCTORIAL  DEA WING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
"  OH,  

BARB  A  K  I  G  0   T  II  I    S  T  R  A  N  U  E  R  . 

A  TALS  OF  MILAN  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  A3E3. 

nr  austin*  r.  BDRDICK. 

[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  IV.— [continued.] 

Julia  asked  no  more,  and  she  had  just  turned  to  go  to  her  own 
apiramcnts  when  a  rap  was  heard  at  tho  door,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  duke  entered.  His  brow  whs  dark  and  lowering,  and 
his  whole  fat  e  was  wrought  upon  by  the  most  intense  emotion. 
He  surveyed  the  female  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  withering  gaze, 
and  then  he  said,  addressing  the  maiden  : 

"  We  have  had  ■  stir  in  the  palace  this  morning,  signora.  Were 
you  aware  of  it  V 

Julia  reflected  a  moment,  and  sho  resolved  that  she  would 
speak  nothing  hastily. 

"  I  was  well  aware,  sir,  that  a  noise  had  been  made,"  she 
replied,  with  perfect  calmness. 

"Ay,  and  so  was  L    Perhaps  you  know  the  came'?" 

"I  do,"  answered  the  maiden,  whose  dark  cy^  flashed  beneath 
the  sarcastic  gleam  of  the  duke.  "  A  maiden  who  has  ever  been 
taught  to  look  upon  wrong  as  a  crime,  and  upon  right  as  the  true 
path,  sent  for  one  whom  she  loves  to  come  and  see  her.  He 
came,  and  the  evil  eye  of  an  enemy  fell  upon  him,  and  but  for  his 
good  sword  he  would  have  been  east  into  a  frlon's  dungeon." 

"  Ah  ! — your  sight  is  keen." 

"  It  should  be,  sir,  at  such  times." 

"  But  you  may  find  it  dangerous  to  see  too  much." 

"  It  would  not  cause  me  wonder,  sir,  since  I  find  there  is  danger 
even  in  right." 

The  duke  bit  his  lip  ;  but  his  passion  did  not  all  show  itself. 

"  You  use  your  tongue  glibly,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause;  "but  I  have  come  to  bid  you  use  your  judgment  hence- 
forth. You  do  not  seem  to  realize  your  position,  or  you  would 
not  so  soon  have  disobeyed  me.  Now  we  must  have  no  more  of 
this.  My  word  is  law  here,  and  wo  be  unto  you  if  you  dare  to 
disobey  me  again.  You  have  even  now  made  a  matter  of  scandal 
for  the  whole  court.  Beware  that  you  do  not  the  like  again. 
I  have  not  spoken  to  you  before,  for  I  knew  not  your  inclinations. 
For  the  present  fault  1  shall  only  say,  I  like  it  not.  Obey  me  for 
the  future,  and  all  may  he  well ;  but  cross  my  authority  but  once 
again,  and  the  weight  of  a  retribution  you  will  not  covet  shall  fall 
upon  you.    I  hope  I  am  understood  " 

Julia  made  no  reply,  and  the  duke  then  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Did  you  know  of  this  !"  he  asked,  sternly. 

The  rich  blood  mounted  to  Donna  Silvia's  face,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  proudly. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  calmly,  and  with  noble  dignity,  "remem- 
ber where,  wlun,  and  what  you  speak.  I  am  more  than  a  sub- 
ject, and  my  child  is  less.    Press  me  not,  therefore,  now." 

The  duke  was  startled  for  the  moment,  ami  his  countenance 
betrayed  another  emotion  than  anger  as  be  looked  into  his  wife's 
calm  face,  lie  found  there  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  but  respect, 
and  he  dared  not  attempt  to  break  it. 

"  I  shall  see  you  anon,"  he  said  ;  and  without  another  word  he 
left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  mother  and  daughter  turned  to- 
wards their  private  apartments,  and  there  they  found  Lucetta 
engaged  in  arranging  the  things  of  her  young  mi.-tress.  It  was 
now  settled  that  Julia  should  go,  and  arrangements  were  forthwith 
set  on  foot  to  that  end.  It  was  hard  for  the  duchess  to  part  with 
her  child,  but  she  knew  that  'twould  be  for  her  benefit.  She  had 
seen  enough  of  her  husband's  court  to  know  that  racfa  was  not  the 
place  for  Julia,  unless  she  could  have  her  choice  in  a  husband. 
And  to  see  her  sweet  child  bound  down  to  a  life  of  misery  was 
more  than  she  was  prepared  to  do.  And  yet  she  had  not  so 
much  blame  for  the  duke.  She  knew  the  ancient  hate  that  existed 
between  the  Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torra,  and  though  she  loved 
tome  of  the  scions  of  the  latter,  yet  she  loved  the  head  of  the 
former  more.  She  made  all  allowance  for  the  enmity  of  the  two 
houses,  and  then  she  asked  herself  if  she  could  offer  her  own 
child  a  victim  to  it.  She  answered — no.  She  was  prepared  to 
meet  her  husband's  math,  but  she  was  not  prepared  to  sec  her 
child  suffer. 

There  was  but  little  to  do,  for  the  travellers  would  need  but 
little  on  their  journey.  The  most  needful  of  all  was  money,  and 
of  this  the  duchess  was  enabled  to  furnish  three  hundred  golden 
pistoles,  and  also  a  draft  upon  Fiederic  of  Austria  for  five  thou- 
sand double  ducats. 

The  day  passed  slowly  away,  and  towards  evening  Donna  Sil- 
via's porter  left  the  palace,  with  a  large  bundle  of  clothing.  He 
had  a  pass  from  her,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  When  it  was 
fairly  dark,  the  duchess  6tood  near  a  small  pate  which  opened  at 
the  foot  of  her  own  private  staircase,  and  with  her  were  two  per- 
sons, habited  in  the  garbs  of  monks  ;  they  were  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

"  Lucetta,"  spoke  the  duchess,  "  to  you  I  entrust  much  of  my 
child's  happiness.    Do  not — " 

"  Stop,  signora,"  uttered  the  faithful  girl,  seizing  the  hand  of 
the  duchess,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  "  my  life  is  yours,  and  all 
my  soul.    In  the  hour  of  need  I  shall  not  falter." 

Then  the  mother  turned  to  her  child.  She  wound  her  arms 
about  her,  and  drew  her  upon  her  bosom.  One  warm  kiss  she 
imprinted  upon  the  fair  brow,  and  then  she  murmured  : 


"  Remember  me  always,  my  child,  and  1  shall  be  happy.  I 
wish  you  to  go." 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Let  it  be  often." 

"  It  shall.    God  bless  you — " 

"  Come,"  said  Lucetta,  taking  Julia  by  the  arm,  and  drawing 
her  away,  "  let  US  be  on  our  way." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child,"  added  the  duchess ;  "  for  there  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

There  was  one  more  embrace— one  more  kiss — and  then  Julia 
turned  away.  She  took  a  few  steps,  and  then  she  turned  convul- 
sively back  ;  but  her  mother  had  gone. 

"Conic,"  whispered  Lucetta.  "  It  is  best  as  it  is."  And  with 
one  low  sob,  Julia  followed  her  maid  out  into  the  dark  street. 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
Oiona,  stood  the  palace  of  the  Count  Jacopa  Delia  Torre.  He 
was  Count  of  Milan,  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Northern  Italy.  Clo-e  by  the  palace,  and  upon  a  nar- 
row passage,  was  a  guard  house,  and  in  one  of  the  front  apart- 
ments of  this  stood  Francesco.  He  had  a  light  mantle  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  plumed  cap  he  carried  in  his  hand.  It 
was  evening,  but  j  heavy  hanging  lamp  threw  a  soft  light  around, 
and  the  young  marquis  was  the  only  living  thing  upon  which  it 
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shone.  He  was  somewhat  tremulous  in  frame,  and  his  face  were 
an  anxious,  eager  look.  He  paced  the  stone  floor  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  stop  near  the  door  arid 
listen  attentively. 

[see  engraving.] 

At  length  the  sound  of  a  lit;ht  footfall  came  upon  his  car,  and 
he  hastened  to  the  door.  The  pattering  fret  stopp  d,  ar  d  a  low 
rap  followed.  The  young  man  knew  the  signal,  and  he  threw  the 
door  open.    It  was  Lucetta  who  had  thus  demanded  admittance. 

"  Is  Julia  near  ?"  the  marquis  asked. 

"  Close  at  hand." 

"  Then  bring  her  at  once.    All  is  safe." 

Lucetta  turned  back  a  few  steps,  and  presently  she  retnmed, 
leading  her  young  mistress  by  the  hand.  They  entered  the  guard- 
house, and  then  the  door  was  closed  and  locked,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Julia  was  resting  upon  her  lover's  bosom.  She  forgot  her 
sorrow  for  the  while ;  for  she  now  rested  with  one  in  whom  her 
fullest  confidence  found  rest,    lie  was  to  her  as  an  ark  of  refuge. 

"Arc  you  all  ready  <"  the  marquis  asked,  holding  Julia  ofT  and 
looking  into  her  face,  as  though  he  would  see  if  there  was  any 
doubt  there. 

"  I  am,"  she  replied.    "Arc  you  !" 

"  I  shall  be  in  one  hour.  I  have  sent  Tietro  after  the  horses, 
and  when  he  returns  all  will  be  prepared." 

"And  your  father;  does  he  know  of  this  V 

"  Only  that  I  am  going,  and  of  that  ):c  approves,  though  he 
cares  but  little  either  way.  He  is  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that 
had  I  l)cen  captured  this  morning,  he  would  not  have  saved  mo 
from  the  block  if  he  could." 

"And  is  that  the  feeling  of  a  parent  ?" 

"Ah,  the  old  count  is  not  like  most  parents.    He  is  angry  he- 


cause  I  allowed  myself  to  be  seen  near  the  palace  of  the  Visconti 
and  for  that,  and  other  causes  full  as  simple,  would  he  thro  w  a  way 
all  his  paternal  affection,  if — he  ever  had  any.  But  come,  we  will 
not  remain  here." 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  can  get  safely  out  of  the  city  V  asked 
Julia,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  < ),  yes  ;  that  will  be  the  least  part  of  my  trouble.  But  then 
I  apprehend  no  trouble  at  all.  I  have  sent  all  our  luggage  on 
•head  to  Locate,  and  thither  we  will  follow  it." 

"To  Locate  I"  repeated  J  alia,  in  surprise.  "  Why,  that  is  to 
the  southward." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  from  that  point  we  can  cross  the  rivers  the 
most  readily.  We  will  be  in  t.'resna  Ik  fore  morning,  and  if  our 
strength  fails  not,  in  may  reach  Verona  before  we  sleep  another 
night.  Fear  not,  loved  one ;  but  follow  me,  and  hope  in  God. 
Conic." 

Francesco  led  the  way  towards  the  back  part  of  the  building 
through  several  apartments,  until  he  came  out  inlo  a  narrow  court 
which  connected  with  the  main  court  of  the  palace  by  means  of  a 
gateway,  which  had  a  portcullis  attached  ;  but  instead  of  passin" 
through  into  the  main  court,  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  a 
small  chapel,  and  when  he  had  reached  this  point,  he  stopped  and 
turned  towards  his  two  followers. 

"  Before  we  go  any  further  I  must  obtain  from  you  both  a  sol- 
emn promise,"  the  marquis  said,  with  a  light  smile.  "  You  will 
not  think  I  fear  to  trust  you  ;  but  this  is  only  a  custom  which 
even  I  rnu«t  not  break  over.  None,  at  present,  out  of  our  houso 
know  of  the  way  by  which  I  shall  now  lead  you.  All  1  ask  is, 
that  never  shall  a  word  drop  from  vour  lips  con- 
cerning the  way  we  are  .now  to  take,  after  we  shall 
have  passed  through  it." 

"Must  we  never  speak  of  it,  even  to  you?" 
asked  Lucetta. 

"Never a  word  to  a  living  soul.  So  runs  our 
bond." 

"  I  swear,  by  all  the  holy  angels,"  said  Lucetta. 
"And  I  do  the  same,"  added  Julia.    "I  will 
never  mention  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Francesco ;  and  thus 
■peaking  he  passed  on  to  an  inner  door,  which  he 
opened  by  means  of  a  secret  spring,  and  this  ad- 
§5^C-^i  milled  the  trio  to  a  small  cell  like  apartment, 

^K§fe    ~\        where  was  a  stone  crucifix,  and  an  image  of  the 
lHHC''       \       virgin;  and  aho  a  small  lanu.ru,  which  the  mar- 
quis took. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  virgin  was  moved  in  a 
swinging  manner  several  limes,  and  ut  each  move- 
ment a  low,  grating  sound  was  luard  beneath  the 
pavement,  which  had  the  appearance  of  solid 
b  ocks  of  marb!e.  After  this,  the  marquis  put  his 
fo>t  upon  one  (  f  the  pavements,  and  a  section 
comprising  some  dozen  blocks,  gradually  revolved 
upon  its  pivots,  until  it  stood  perpendicular.  1  hese 
pivots  were  upon  either  side,  and  near  the  centre, 
80  that  half  of  the  curious  door  was  now  below  the 
floor,  and  half  above  it.  A  flight  of  stone  steps 
was  presented,  and  Francesco  bade  the  girls  de- 
scend first.  Lucetta  at  once  went  down,  and  with- 
out the  lea«t  hesitalion  Julia  followed.  In  a  few 
moments  the  marquis  joined  them,  having  first 
been  careful  to  see  the  trap  secure  behind  him. 

The  steps  were  only  twenty  in  nura!>cr,  and 
when  the  girls  reached  the  boitom,  they  found 
themselves  upon  a  foundation  of  rock,  and  by  the 
dim  rays  of  their  guide's  lantern,  they  could  see 
that  the  walls  were  of  solid  masonry. 

"  Now  our  path  is  straight/'  said  Francesco ; 
"  and  here  we  may  fear  no  spies." 

"  But  where  will  this  lead  us  ?"  asked  Julia. 
"  You  shall  see  when  you  come  out.    'I  bis  place,  as  near  as  we 
ran  learn,  was  built  I  V  one  of  the  old  Lombard  kings,  ns  euiiy  as 
the  tenth  century,    My  father's  palace  was  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  ancient  citadels,  and  my  mother  was  the  first  to 
discover  this  secret  passage.    Shall  I  tell  you  how  '!" 
"  Certainly  ;  by  all  means,''  cried  Luc<  tia. 
"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  as  she  found  her  lover's  eyes  fixed  inquir- 
ingly upon  her. 

The  party  had  now  entered  the  main  passage,  which  was  about 
ten  feet  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  lit  ight  to  the  centre  of  the 
an  h.  The  walls  were  of  a  very  large,  dark,  hard  brick,  and  b-id 
in  flinty  cement,  while  the  floor  was  of  broad  stone  flags. 

"  My  mother,"  commenced  the  marquis,  "  came  one  afternoon 
in  the  little  chapel  alone,  and  while  there  she  routed  a  peculiarity 
in  the  right  arm  of  the  marble  virgin.  It  hot  only  had  the  a-  - 
pearance  ..f  being  pointed  at  the  shoulder,  I  ut  it  scemtd  to  l<e 
loose.  She  took  hold  of  it,  and  as  she  moved  the  arm  forward, 
she  was  startled  by  a  dull,  grating  sound  beneath  her  feet.  She 
moved  the  ami  again,  and  the  same  sound  was  repeated.  This 
she  did  again,  and  again ;  and  at  the  fifth  movement  she  felt  a 
peculiar  sensation  at  her  feet,  and  on  looking  down  she  found  that 
the  part  of  the  floor  upon  which  her  heels  were  resting  had  sunk 
some  inches.  She  started  cut  of  the  way,  and  as  soon  ls  she 
could  collect  sense  enough  she  returned  and  pressed  one  foot  upon 
that  part  of  the  section  which  was  sinking,  and  the  result  was  the 
same  as  yon  witnesstd  when  1  opened  the  trap.  She  hastened  to 
my  father  with  the  strange  secret,  and  he  came  ami  examined  the 
premises.  He  explorctl  the  place,  and  when  he  found  of  how 
much  service  it  might  be,  he  had  the  virgin's  arm  so  fixed  that 
nothing  could  be  discovered  there  ;  and  in  one  of  his  strange  and 
unaccountable  fits  of  love  for  mo,  he  revealed  to  me  the  whole 
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thing.  That  was  five  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  that  since 
that  hour  ho  has  felt  a  moment's  real  affection  for  me.  He  is  a 
strange  man." 

"  But  how  does  the  moving  of  the  marble  arm  operate  upon  the 
trap-door?"  asked  Luectta,  who  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Francesco,  with  a  smile.  "  Tho  arm 
works  as  a  lever,  with  the  fulcrum  at  tho  shoulder,  and  the  arm 
beyond  turns  towards  the  back  at  a  right  angle.  To  the  end  of 
this  inner  arm  is  attached  a  wire,  which  leads  down  through  the 
body  beneath  the  floor,  where  it  meets  another  right-angled  lever. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  lever  is  a  second  wire,  which  connects 
with  a  bolt,  upon  the  end  of  which  the  edge  of  the  trap-door 
rests;  or,  I  should  say,  the  wire  connects  with  a  little  lever  which 
works  upon  the  bolt  by  means  of  little  teeth.  The  bolt  is  inclined 
outward  by  a  spiral  spring.  Now  when  I  swing  the  virgin's  arm 
forward,  the  little  lever  beneath  the  floor  works  against  the  teeth 
of  the  bolt,  and  moves  it  back,  and  the  weight  of  the  door  is  just 
sufficient  to  keep  it  there  ;  than  the  next  swing  moves  it  further, 
and  so  on,  until  the  bolt  is  wholly  withdrawn,  and  then  a  little 
pall  snaps  in  and  holds  it  there  while  the  door  is  open  ;  but  when 
the  door  is  shut  the  edge  just  touches  a  spring  which  throws  this 
pall  out,  and  the  bolt  flies  back.    It  is  very  simple,  isn't  it  !" 

"  It  is  to  me,  now.    Perhaps  you  don't  believe  me  V 

"  O,  I  never  doubt  a  lady." 

Luectta  laughed;  but  she  did  understand  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  trap,  and  to  convince  her  guide  of  that  fact,  she  went  on 
and  explained  it  ail,  illustrating  as  she  went  with  her  fingers  and 
hands. 

The  trio  had  already  been  over  half  an  hour  in  tho  subterranean 
passage,  and  just  as  Julia  was  upon  the  point  of  asking  how 
much  furthtr  they  had  to  go,  she  saw  a  flight  of  steps  directly 
ahead.  These  were  ascended,  and  they  led  to  a  small  chamber, 
from  which  a  second  flight  led  still  higher  up.  At  the  head  of 
this  second  range,  the  marquis  came  to  a  trap-door,  which  he 
opened  precisely  the  same  as  he  had  opened  the  one  at  the  other 
end ;  or,  at  least,  as  he  would  have  opened  that  had  he  performed 
the  feat  upon  the  inside. 

And  when  Julia  had  passed  up  through  the  opening  thus  made, 
she  found  herself  in  a  small  apartment,  and  close  by  her  side 
stood  the  btatue  of  a  gladiator.  This  was  also  a  chapel,  but  the 
building  to  which  it  had  belonged  was  an  old  convent,  and  had 
now  gone  to  decay  and  ruin.  When  Julia  reached  the  door  she 
smelt  the  fresh  air,  and  found  herself  once  more  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  Before  her  she  could  see  a  stream  of  water,  and  she 
asked  her  lover  what  it  was. 

"  The  Olona,"  he  said. 

"  The  Olona  ?"  repeated  Julia,  in  surprise,  at  the  same  time 
looking  behind  her.    "  But  where  is  the  city?" 

"Look  yonder,"  replied  the  marcpiis,  pointing  across  the  stream. 
"  Do  you  not  see  the  towers  lifting  themselves  up  against  tho 
sky  1" 

Jula  looked  in  amazement. 

"  What  1  '  she  uttered,  "  have  we  crossed  tho  river  ?" 
"  We  have  tome  under  it!" 
"  Under  it?" 

"  Yes ;  and  are  now  safe  beyond  the  walls  of  tho  city.  This  is 
why  we  must  go  first  to  Locate.  Hark  !  There  is  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet ;  Pietro  is  coming." 

While  they  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  man,  Francesco 
showed  to  his  companions  such  things  about  them  as  they  could 
see  through  the  gloom.  But  only  one  thing  fastened  Julia's 
attention,  and  that  was  the  ruins  of  the  old  convent  close  at  hand. 
They  were  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  stood  plainly  revealed 
against  the  starry  sky.  Huge  masses  of  dark  rock  lifted  their 
craggy  lines  up  into  the  gloom,  and  here  and  there  a  spared  turret 
stood  up  more  high,  sentinel-like,  over  the  decaying  mass  beneath. 
An  owl  screamed  from  one  of  the  vine-clad  towers,  and  the  shrill, 
dread  notes  struck  upon  Julia's  soul  with  a  terrible  force. 

"  Long  years  agone,"  murmured  the  maiden  to  herself,  as  she 
broke  for  the  while  from  her  lover,  "  living  men  and  women  trod 
those  no.v  desolate  places,  and  where  nought  but  the  night-bird 
a  d  the  gloom  now  brood,  there  beat  hearts  high  with  hopes. 
A.iJ  for  what  did  they  hope  ?  Alas  I  how  fleeting,  how  tran- 
sient!  Our  hopes  rest  within  our  souls  until  every  thread  of  life 
is  strained  to  hold  them;  and  yet  what  arc  they  ?  Only  decay 
and  ruin  !    All  our  cares  are  but  joys  that  can  last  but  a  span  !" 

"  Ay,"  whispered  a  voice  at  her  side,  "  and  so  all  the  fears  that 
make  men  so  miserable  might  end  with  the  night  that  sees  the 
light  of  life  go  out.  Look  on  both  sides,  my  love.  It  is  dark 
now,  and  you  are  in  the  midst  of  ruin,  llemeraber,  you  shall 
anon  be  in  the  broad  light,  where  life  abounds." 

It  was  the  marquis  who  spoke,  and  Julia  would  have  answered, 
but  at  that  moment  Pietro  rode  up  with  the  horses.  He  had  four 
in  all,  good,  strong  beasts,  and  kind. 

"  Is  all  safe  ?"  asked  Francesco. 

"Ay — safe  as  a  monk  under  the  table,  my  master — good  for 
this  time.  I  met  tho  old  porter  of  the  duchess  down  by  the  canal, 
and  he  had  all  the  things,  and  here  they  be.  I  can  carry  half  of 
'em  with  ease,  and  you  must  carry  the  other  half." 

"And  you  saw  nothing  new — nor  heard  nothing?" 

"  Nothing  alarming,  good  master ;  only  I  was  sorely  tempted. 
By  the  red  nose  of  the  pope,  I  came  nigh  throwing  a  man  into 
the  canal ;  and  I  would,  only  I  knew  I  might  run  the  risk  of 
detaining  you." 

"Ah,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  smile,  "  who  was  that  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  that  old  Capuchin — that  black  Franaisean — 
Father  Andrea  ?" 

"  Yes — very  well." 

"  Well, 'twas  him.    I  met  him  just  outside  of  tho  wall,  going 
into  the  city  on  the  St.  Donata  road  ;  but  I  let  him  go." 


"And  why  should  you  wish  harm  to  him,  Pietro  ?" 

"  Why  ?  By  the  blessed  lady,  I'd  like  to  know  why  I  should 
not.  A  snake  isn't  more  creeping,  and  a  wolf  can't  be  more 
Sneaking.    And  don't  he  hate  your  house,  and  all  in  it  ?" 

"  I  understand,  Pietro ;  but  let  us  to  horso  now.  One  hour 
will  take  us  to  Locate,  and  three  more  to  Crcsua.  We'll  sleep 
there.    It  wont  bo  far  from  midnight  when  wo  reach  there." 

Julia  and  Luectta  were  assisted  to  their  saddles,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  party  set  off.  The  marquis  and  Julia  rode 
side  by  side,  and  this  left  Pietro  and  Lucetta  to  follow  suit.  The 
man  and  maid  had  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  even  now  it 
was  not  light  enough  to  distinguish  countenances  plainly  ;  but 
Luectta  liked  the  sound  of  her  companion's  voice,  and  she  60011 
fell  into  quite  an  animated  conversation  with  him. 

"  We  are  fast  leaving  the  city  behind  us,  love,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, as  they  came  upon  a  level  path  by  the  river's  side, 

"  Yes,  Francesco." 

"And  we  are  leaving  our  danger  with  it." 
"  I  hope  so." 

"  But  we  surely  are.    O,  there's  nothing  ahead  but  joy,  Julia  !" 

Why  was  it  that  this  sentiment  found  no  ready  response  in  tho 
maiden's  bosom?  She  wondered  if  'twould  be  so,  and  she  tried 
to  hope  that  it  might ;  but  that  dark  thought  would  rest  with  her, 
that  howl  of  the  night  bird  would  clang  in  her  ears,  and  the  dis- 
mal tuins  of  the  decayed  convent  arose  before  her  so  that  she 
could  not  shut  them  out. 

"  You  do  not  fear  to  trust  me  ?" 

"Ah,  no,"  quickly  replied  the  maiden;  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince her  lover  of  her  truth  she  tried  to  be  more  cheerful. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  TRAIL. 

On  the  morning  following  these  events,  Marco  Loredano  was 
early  at  the  ducal  palace,  and  demanded  an  audience  with  the 
duke.    Of  course  it  was  at  once  granted. 

"  Now,  signor  duke,"  spoke  the  count,  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions had  been  passed,  "  I  a;k  of  you  the  hand  of  Donna  Julia  in 
marriage." 

"  And  by  my  dukedom,  you  shall  have  it !  What  ho,  there  ! — 
Send  the  duchess  to  me." 

"Is  the  duchess  moving  so  eady,  signor?"  asked  Marco,  after 
the  messenger  had  gone. 

"  Ho,  yes  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  you'll  find  the  daughter  an  early 
bird.    They  both  like  the  morning  dew,  and  fear  not  a  wet  foot." 

"  Now  I  like  that,  for  it  smacks  of  sense.  By  my  faith,  but 
she'll  prove  a  blessing  to  me." 

"  So  she  will,  count — if  she  can  be  made  to  love  you." 

"  Love  me  !  Ah,  signor  duke,  few  girls  could  withstand  my 
power  to  please.  If  she  becomes  my  wife,  I'll  warrant  ye  she 
shall  love  me." 

The  count  drew  himself  up  proudly  as  he  spoke,  and  instinc- 
tively cast  his  eyes  towards  the  polished  mirror  that  hung  near 
him.  He  was  in  truth  a  handsome-looking  man,  and  he  knew 
that  none  in  the  city  had  a  better  reputation  in  all  that  concerned 
true  knighthood.  Could  his  face  have  but  once  been  flushed  with 
warm  blood,  and  his  eye  burned  with  a  genial  fire,  he  would  have 
looked  noble.  But  that  face  could  not  look  warm,  and  the  eye 
could  only  gleam  and  glisten  like  an  ice-ball  in  the  moonlight. 

The  messenger  returned  and  announced  that  the  duchess  would 
be  with  them  in  a  few  moments.  And  shortly  she  came.  She 
looked  pale  and  sad,  and  the  dull,  heavy  appearance  of  the  eyes 
showed  that  she  had  not  slept  during  the  night.  She  greeted  the 
gentlemen  respectfully,  and  then  moved  nearer  to  her  husband. 

"  Signora,"  spoke  the  duke,  in  a  tone  half  of  authority  and  half 
of  persuasion,  "I  wish  you  to  know  our  friend  here  more  particu- 
larly than  you  now  do.  He  is  a  proper  descendant  of  the  old 
Monzan  kings  of  Italy,  and  is  now  the  highest  representative  of 
that  regal  house.  Not  one  of  our  nobles  stands  firmer  in  rank,  in 
wealth,  in  power,  or  in  all  that  becomes  the  true  knight.  He  has 
asked  me  for  the  hand  of  our  child,  and  I  have  promised  it  to 
him." 

The  duchess  started  at  this  announcement,  and  a  paler  shade 
rested  upon  her  still  beautiful  features. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  tremulously,  and  yet  with  firmness  of 
purpose,  "  you  know  that  there  is  a  prior  claim  upon  Julia's  hand. 
Ere  I  knew  you  I  had  pledged  her  haud  to  tho  noble  Marquis  of 
Lodi." 

Loredano  saw  the  frown  upon  the  duke's  face,  and  fearing  that 
his  words  would  be  hot  and  hasty,  he  spoke  first. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  cool  and  polite  that  it  seemed 
rather  the  charm-note  of  a  serpent  than  the  voice  of  a  lover,  "you 
did  right  then,  for  the  marquis  is  a  well-looking  man  ;  but  when 
you  gave  your  hand  to  our  noble  duke,  you  surely  pledged  your- 
self before  God  and  man  not  to  bring  shame  and  trouble  upon 
him  ;  and,  moreover,  God  would  not  have  blessed  a  union  into 
which  the  wife  could,  of  her  own  purpose,  bring  enmity  and 
discord." 

The  duchess  gazed  hard  into  the  face  of  the  speaker,  for  his 
words  were  terribly  distinct,  and  fell  strangely  upon  her  ear. 
They  were  opening  to  her  mind  a  light  for  the  present  subject 
which  she  had  not  before  seen. 

"  When  you  became  the  wife  of  our  noble  duke,"  resumed  the 
count,  "  you  gave  your  child  into  his  keeping,  and  before  his 
God  and  yourself  he  became  responsible  for  that  child's  life  and 
peace.  Whatever  may  have  been  your  former  connexions,  you 
severed  them  all  when  you  entered  into  this  union.  You  knew 
that  the  Delia  Torra  were  the  most  rank  nud  bitter  enemies  of 
this  house.    You  knew  that  they  would  go  to  any  length  could 


they  at  once  and  forever  annihilate  the  Visconti.  You  knew  all 
this,  signora." 

"  Yes,  signor,"  returned  the  duchess,  mechanically. 

"And  when  you  took  that  solemn  oath  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
your  husband  through  life,  you  surely  did  not  mean  that  your 
very  next  movement  should  be  to  connect  yourself  by  a  most 
sacred  tie — an  indissoluble  bond — with  his  most  deadly  enemy." 

The  duke  cast  upon  the  speaker  a  look  of  deep  gratitude,  for 
ho  wonld  never  have  thought  of  this  powerful  argument.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  wife,  and  calmly  said : 

"  The  count  speaks  truly,  signora.    Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

The  duchess  bowed  her  he.vd;  and  her  thoughts  were  painful. 
She  remembered  that  her  husband  had  thus  far  been  kind  and 
generous  to  her,  that  he  had  been  true  and  faithful,  caring  for  and 
loving  her  with  his  whole  soul,  and  even  anticipating  her  every 
want.  She  began  to  realize  the  duty  she  owed  him.  The  mar- 
riage of  Julia  with  a  Delia  Torre  would  bring  pain  and  confusion 
upon  him,  and  she  would  have  to  own  the  blame.  She  had  before 
only  looked  upon  her  right  to  protect  her  child's  happiness  ;  but 
now  she  be^an  to  see  that  something  was  due  to  the  happiness  of 
her  husband. 

"Signor  duke,"  she  said,  at  length,  in  a  low  tone,  "let  tho 
count  withdraw,  for  I  would  speak  with  you  alone." 

Loredano  at  once  left  the  room  without  fu-ther  bidding. 

"  Now,  Silvia,"  said  the  duke,  stepping  forward  and  taking  his 
wife's  hand,  "  what  have  you  to  say  '." 

The  poor  duchess  gathered  all  her  strength,  and  with  much 
calmness  replied  : 

"  Julia  is  gone." 

"  Gone  !"  gasped  the  duke.  "  What  mean  you  ?  Gone  where  ?" 
"  Gone  from  Milan.    Gono  to — to  Austria." 
"And  with  whom V 
"  With  the  marquis." 

Barnabas  Visconti  held  the  woman  off  at  arm's  length,  and 
gazed  into  her  face.  His  eyes  burned  with  a  fierce  fire,  and  his 
brow  was  dark  and  contracted. 

"  Silvia,  did  you  know  of  this  ?" 

"  I  did,  fignor." 

"And  could  you  not  have  stopped  it?" 
"  Had  I  thought — " 

"  I  asked  not  your  thoughts.  I  asked  your  power.  Could  you 
have  stopped  it  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  you  condemn.  I  saw  my  child  ready 
to  fall  with  pain  and  sorrow,  and  I  thought  only  of  my  mother's 
love  for  her.  I  looked  upon  Francesco  Delia  Torre,  and  I  only 
saw  one  in  whom  my  child  had  reposed  her  soul's  best  love,  and 
who  had  always  been  among  my  best  and  warmest  friends.  1 
was  hasty  and  anxious.  My  love  led  me — my  love  for  my  child — 
and  I  allowed  her  to  go." 

The  duke  flung  his  wife  away  from  him,  and  started  across  the 
room,  and  when  ho  came  back,  he  stopped  and  gazed  into  her 
face.  His  features  were  tortured  with  passion,  and  his  broad 
hands  were  clutched  till  the  arm-cords  swelled  like  ropes.  The 
duchess  was  frightened  for  the  moment,  for  she  had  lost  part  of 
the  ground  upon  which  she  had  hoped  to  stand.  In  her  soul  she 
now  felt  that  she  had  not  done  wholly  right ;  she  had  not  paid 
that  deference  to  her  husband's  happiness,  and  to  the  honor  of  his 
house,  which  was  justly  due  from  her.  Of  course  she  felt  that  all 
this  enmity  between  the  two  houses  was  wrong  and  wicked,  but 
that  was  nothing  to  her.  She  had  sworn  to  cleave  unto  her  hus- 
band, and  now  she  had  stricken  the  first  blow  upon  their  bond  of 
union.  Yet  she  could  not  feel  that  she  had  been  wholly  wrong  ; 
for  only  her  love  had  prompted  her  in  what  she  had  done. 

"  Signora,"  spoke  the  duke,  in  a  tone  like  the  low  rumbling  of 
the  coming  earthquake,  "  at  what  time  did  they  leave  V 

"  Last  evening,  my  lord." 

"And  what  road  did  they  take  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Speak  the  truth  !" 

"  I  never  speak  otherwise,  signor." 

"  O  !  wert  thou  a  man  thy  head  should  roll  upon  this  very 
floor  !  But  all  is  not  lost  yet.  Henceforth  we  know  each  other 
well.  Thou  shalt  see  thy  child  ere  long,  for  every  road  in  the 
country  shall  be  scoured  ;  and  when  she  is  once  found,  by  the 
saints,  she's  mine  !  Go  to  your  room  now,  and  when  I  feel  in 
the  mood,  I'll  see  thee  again." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  the  duchess,  sinking  down  upon  her  knees, 
"  0,  spare  them!  Do  not  let  your  wrath  fall  upon  innocent 
heads.    Francesco  is — " 

"  Hold,  woman  !  By  my  soul,  I'll  have  none  of  that !  Let  me 
not  hear  a  word  more  of  that  hated  name.  Julia  I'll  care  for. 
Ay — and  so  I  will  for  her  secret  lover.  Stop! — not  another 
word.  I'll  hear  no  more  now,  for  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination.    Leave  me  now,  for  I  have  business  on  hand." 

The  w  oman  saw  the  meaning  of  her  husband's  eye,  and  with- 
out another  syllable  she  left  the  room,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
gone  than  the  duke  rushed  out  to  find  tho  count.  He  found  him 
in  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  "  By  heavens,  Loredano !  you  must 
be  in  your  saddle.    The  maiden  is  ofi  !" 

"  Ha  !    Off '!    How  mean  you  ?" 

"  The  Marquis  of  Lodi  went  away  with  her  last  night.  They 
have  fled  towards  Austria.  Tho  emperor  is  a  cousin  to  my  wife, 
and  he  will  give  them  refuge  if  they  reach  his  capital.  Hasten — 
find  them — slay  the  servile  lover;  and  Julia  is  yours  !  You  are 
a  match  for  him  with  the  sword." 

"  I  hope  so,  signor.  By  the  saints,  if  I  were  not,  I'd  snap  my 
blade  in  twain,  and  never  wear  one  more  I" 

"  Then  find  them,  and  let  not  the  villain  come  back  alive.  He 
knew  you  loved  the  girl,  and  that  I  meant  her  for  you,  and  hence 
his  flight  with  her.    O,  finJ  them!" 
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"  But  which  road  did  they  take  1" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  will  pass  by  the  way 
of  Verona,  and  must  of  course  cross  the  Mincio  at  Teschicra. 
To  horse  at  once,  now — take  only  your  own  men,  or  man,  for  I 
want  not  this  thing  made  too  public.  Take  the  high  road  ; 
change  horses  at"  Cliiari ;  and  you  may  be  in  Pesehiera  by  dark. 
It's  only  five-and-sevtnty  miles.  If  they  have  crossed  tho  bridge 
there,  then  take  fresh  horses  and  keep  on  to  Verona,  only  fifteen 
miles  further.    Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  lord  duke — that  I  will  ;  and  right  gladly,  too." 

'*  Then  prepare  at  once.  But  hold.  If  you  do  not  slay  the 
marquis — if  he  will  not  cross  swords  with  you — yon  must  have 
some  other  power.  Let  me  write.  Go  order  your  horse — your 
best — brought  here,  and  have  your  companions  sent  for." 

"  I  shall  only  take  my  esquire." 

"  Good.  Send  for  him,  then,  and  have  him  bring  your  horse. 
What  ho,  there !" 

A  servant  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  at  this  summons. 

"Attend  the  count,"  ordered  the  duke.  "  Loredano,  give  him 
your  orders,  and  they  will  be  quickly  obeyed.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  a  moment." 

Thus  speaking,  the  duke  left  the  apartment  and  hastened  to 
his  cabinet,  where  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  while  tho  count  sent 
off  to  his  dwelling  after  his  man  and  horse.  In  ten  minutes  the 
two  wire  together  again. 

"  Here,"  said  the  duke,  presenting  a  paper,  "  is  an  order  to  the 
governor  of  Verona,  that  he  shall  arrest  1'rancesco  Delia  Torre, 
and  hold  him  to  your  order.  It  is  all  sealed  and  signed,  and 
will  be  obeyed.  Use  it  if  you  must,  but  I  would  rather  the  fel- 
low should  be  despatched  at  once.    You  understand." 

"  I  do,  signor ;  and  surely  I  have  just  ground  for  a  quarrel. 
If  he  refuses  to  meet  me,  I  shall  spurn  him.  But  I  think  he'll 
tight." 

"  But  beware  that  you  do  not  let  him  conquer.  If  you  think 
him  your  superior  at  the — " 

"  — sh,  my  good  duke.  Upon  my  soul,  you'll  make  me 
ashamed  of  myself.  A  Delia  Torre  my  superior  with  the  sword  ! 
But  say  no  more." 

"  I'd  only  have  you  wary,  that's  all,  count.    But  now  off." 

They  went  down  into  the  court,  and  in  a  short  time  a  stout 
esquire,  named  Rodolpho  Stento,  rode  up,  leading  a  richly  capar- 
isoned horse  by  tho  bridle.  He  dismounted,  und  assisted  his 
master  to  his  saddle,  and  then  resumed  his  seat  upon  his  own 
animal. 

"All  right,  signor,"  said  the  count,  as  he  gathered  up  his  reins. 
"  Then  speed  thee  with  open  eyes  and  ears." 
Marco  Loredano  waved  his  hand  in  reply,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  had  galloped  from  tho  court. 


CHATTER  VII. 


IIAUBARIGO  THE  STRANG  Kit. 


Shortly  after  the  count  had  gone,  Visconti  sat  down  to  his 
breakfast,  but  he  could  not  cat  much.  His  morning's  excitement 
had  taken  away  his  appetite.  Yet  ho  managed  to  dispose  of 
some  dried  fruit,  and  drink  a  little  warm  spiced  wine,  and  then 
he  arose  and  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  he  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 

"  I  wish  this  had  not  happened,"  ho  said  to  himself,  in  an 
anxious,  nervous  tone.  "  The  duchess  should  have  known  better. 
But  I  think  she  is  repentant ;  6he  is  sorry.  If  tho  girl  comes 
safely  back,  and  the  marquis  is  slain,  and  she  will  marry  at  my 
will,  I  will  forget  it  all — I  will.  I  will  overlook  it  all ;  for  I 
cannot  remain  long  angry  with  my  wife.  O,  she  is  a  good  wo- 
man ;  and  if  Bhe  ever  thwarts  me,  'tis  for  my  good  ;  but  in  this 
case  she  acted  only  from  will.  But  she  had  a  reason  of  her  own. 
By  my  soul,  I  love  that  woman  !  and  I  know  she  loves  me."  He 
spoke  on  for  some  time  in  this  strain,  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  came  was,  that  if  tho  marquis  were  put  out  of  the  way  there 
would  be  peace  once  more  in  his  house. 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  camo  to  a  rough  stone  bench,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  originally  set  up  for  a  horse-block,  and  upon 
this  he  sat  down.  He  had  sat  thus  some  moments,  engaged  in  a 
wild,  rambling  train  of  thought,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned,  and  beheld  a  stranger  standing  bv  him. 
Ho  was  not  only  a  stranger,  but  ho  was  a  strange  looking  man. 
He  was  tall  and  stoutly  built,  though  age  had  given  a  slight  stoop 
to  his  shoulders.  His  hair  was  of  an  iron  gray,  and  his  beard, 
which  was  long  and  curling,  was  nearly  black.  His  face  was 
thin,  but  his  features  were  bold  and  prominent ;  his  brow  was 
massive  and  heavy  ;  his  eyes  large,  black  and  deep-set ;  his  nose 
large,  with  prominent  cheek  bones.  His  garb  was  unlike  any 
other  the  duke  had  ever  seen,  the  whole  form  being  mostly  envel- 
oped in  a  sort  of  robe-like  gown  of  brown  velvet,  beneath  which 
was  visible  a  doublet  of  untanned  chamois  skin.  Attached  to 
the  gown  was  a  small  cowl ;  but  it  was  now  thrown  back,  and  the 
head  was  bare. 

[gEB  EXGRAVINO.] 

"  Ha !"  uttered  the  duke,  starting  back  in  surprise  ;  "  who  arc 
you  V 

"  One  who  means  you  well,  Barnabas  Visconti ;  so  fear  me 
not." 

"  By  the  mass,  sir  stranger,  you  are  familiar  with  my  name." 

"Ay;  1  know  it  well." 

"  Not  the  whole  of  it,  it  would  seem." 

"  Ah ;  and  what  part  have  I  forgotten  ?" 

"  I  am  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  I  knew  that ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duke  now ; 
'tis  with  the  man." 


"  But  how  gained  you  admittance  here  ?" 

"  How?    Why,  there  are  gates  and  doors  in  abundance." 

"  But  they  should  be  guarded.  However,  let  that  pass.  What 
is  your  business  V 

"  You  have  sought  the  life  of  Francesco  Delia  Torra,"  said  tho 
stranger,  in  a  low,  calm  tone. 

"  Ha  !  and  would  you  mix  up  in  that  matter  V  cried  the  duke, 
starting  to  his  feet.    "  What  would  ye  concerning  him  !" 

"  I  would  that  you  should  let  him  alone." 

The  duke  did  not  answer  at  once,  for  since  he  had  arisen  to  his 
feet,  he  had  noticed  some  things  about  the  face  before  him  that 
appeared  familiar. 

"  Who  are  ye  V  he  asked. 

"  Men  call  me  Barbarigo." 

"  Barbarigo  I"  murmured  Visconti,  still  gazing  into  the  man's 
face.  "  I  have  heard  mention  made  of  Barbarigo  the  Stran- 
ger." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  nm  the  one,  for  men  call  me  a  stranger, 
too  ;  and  in  truth  I  am." 

"  But  I  would  know  more  than  this.  Your  face  is  familiar.  I 
have  seen  you  somewhere  ere  this.    Where  wits  it  V 

"  If  you  do  not  recollect,  how  should  I  ?"  replied  the  stranger, 
with  something  like  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  That  is  not  answering  my  question,"  said  the  duke,  some- 
what sternly.    "  Where  have  we  met  ?" 

"  Perhaps  in  Milan." 

"Ay;  but  when,  and  how,  and  where  I" 

"  Oho,  you  ask  too  much.    Surely  I  cannot  answer  yon." 
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"  Yon  mean  you  will  not." 
"  As  you  please  about  that." 
"  Beware,  Signor  Barbarigo  I" 
"  Of  what  ?" 
"  Of  my  wrath  !" 

"  Ah,  Visconti,  'tis  you  who  had  better  beware  of  that ;  for  let 
me  tell  you,  that  next  to  your  ambition  your  wrath  may  be  your 
ruin.  But  I  ask  you  to  let  the  young  Marquis  of  Lodi  be  ;  harm 
him  not." 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  why  I  must  not  harm  him  ?" 
said  the  duke,  sarcastically. 

"  Simply  because  if  harm  comes  to  him,  a  worse  harm  shall 
come  to  you." 

"  Ha !    Would  ye  threaten  V 

"  No,  Barnabas  Visconti,  I  have  come  only  to  warn  you." 

For  some  moments  the  duke  gazed  upon  the  strong  man  in 
silence.  He  was  puzzled  as  well  as  provoked,  and  tho  spirit  of 
wonder  worked  within  him. 

"Hark  ye,"  ho  said;  "I  know  you  not,  nor  have  I  reason  to 
put  faith  in  you.    Then  why  should  I  listen  to  your  words  V 

"  Listen  to  them  only,  signor,  so  far  as  they  have  the  support  of 
reason.  I  came  here  for  your  good,  and  for  yours  alone — unless, 
indeed,  tho  good  of  tho  youthful  marquis  may  have  been  upon 
my  mind.  But  your  destiny  is  not  wholly  separate  from  Fran- 
cesco's. Let  harm  come  to  that  man  through  your  means,  and 
your  peace  is  lost  forever." 

"  Prater  I" 

"  No  prating,  I  assure  yon." 

"  But  look  ye,"  cried  the  duke,  starting  with  a  new  thought, 
"  how  knew  you  that  harm  was  meant  to  tho  youngster — Delia 
Torre  V 


"  I  learned  it  as  I  learn  much  other  matter,  through  a  channel 

that  is  shut  up  to  yon." 

"  By  heavens,  you  are  becoming  impudent,  and  I'll  have  none 
of  it !  Give  me  reason  to  put  some  faith  in  what  you  say,  or 
leave  this  place  at  once." 

"  Be  not  angry,  Visconti,  for  I  mean  you  well ;  and  I  doubt  il 
within  the  whole  range  of  your  power,  you  can  find  a  subject  of 
yonr  own  who  would  be  more  ready  to  help  yon  than  would  I. 
Now  listen  to  mo  :  Raise  not  yonr  hand  against  Francesco. 
You  know  him  not.  The  hour  that  sees  him  fall  by  your  means 
shall  be  the  hour  of  your  own  downfall.    Believe  me !" 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  convince  you  of  my  power  to  withstand 
all  downfall,  by  casting  yon  into  prison  first,  and  chopping  off 
your  head  next  ?" 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Barbarigo's  face,  as  he  replied  : 

"  There  are  other  powers  on  earth  beside  yonrs,  Barnabas  Vis- 
conti. Should  you  wish  it,  I  could  easily  convince  yon  that  I 
have  power  as  well  as  speech.  I  think  I  could  bring  yon  upon 
your  knees." 

There  was  something  so  calm,  and  yet  so  assnred,  about  this 
that  the  duke  seemed  troubled.  A  few  moments  he  gazed  into 
the  stranger's  face,  and  then  he  started  back  and  clapped  his  hands 
with  all  his  might. 

"  What  ho,  there  !"  he  shouted.  "  Guards,  como  hither  !  What 
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In  a  few  moments  a  dozen  soldiers  came  rushing  to  the  spot, 
and  the  duke  pointed  to  the  stranger. 

"  Seize  that  man  !"  he  cried,  "  and  bind  him." 

The  old  man  made  no  resistance,  bnt  suffered 
himself  to  be  hound,  and  then  he  turned  towards 
his  captor ;  but  Visconti  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Now  what  think  ye  !"  he  said. 
"  That  you  are  amusing  yourself  with  danger- 
ous playthings,  my  good  man.  But  go  on,  for  I 
should  like  to  know  how  far  you  would  carry  this 
thing." 

"  Now  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  and  where 
we  have  met  before,  and  yon  shall  go  free." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  only  to  repeat  my  warn- 
ing. Beware,  Visconti !  You  arc  in  power  now, 
but  ono  strain  too  much  upon  the  glittering  cord 
that  binds  on  your  crown  might  break  it !" 

"  Now,  by  all  the  powers  of  earth,  old  man,  I'll 
have  your  secret  or  your  life !  Yon  fonnd  me  in  a 
wrong  time  for  jesting.  Off  with  him,  and  con- 
fine him  in  one  of  the  dnngcons  beneath  the  cita- 
del ;  and  mind  that  he  docs  not  escape." 
"  Beware,  Barnabas  Visconti !" 
"  Off  with  him,  for  by  heavens,  he  is  a  prater 
for  tho  Delia  Torra  1" 

With  this  the  old  man  was  led  away,  and  con- 
ducted through  the  palace  hall  to  the  great  court, 
and  from  thence  to  the  citadel,  which  was  a  small 
fortress  made  to  defend  the  place.  From  the  cen- 
tre of  this  fortress  he  was  led  down  a  long  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  after  landing  npon  the  solid 
rock  at  the  bottom,  he  was  conducted  to  an  iron 
door,  which  was  thrown  open,  revealing  a  low, 
dark  dungeon  beyond,  the  only  light  to  which 
came  through  a  grated  aperture  at  the  top.  Into 
this  the  old  man  was  thrust,  and  then  the  door  was 
locked  upon  him ;  after  which  the  men  went  back 
and  reported  to  the  duke. 

Visconti  still  remained  in  the  garden,  and  he 
received  the  report  with  becoming  gratitude,  but 
did  not  feel  wholly  easy  with  what  ho  had  done. 
There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  old 
man  which  created  within  him  a  feeling  of  awe, 
and  he  began  to  wish  that  he  had  let  him  go  about 
his  business,  when  he  saw  the  obese  form  of  Father  Andrea 
approaching. 

"  Now,  good  father,  you  are  just  the  man  I  most  do  need,"  said 
the  duke,  after  the  greeting  had  passed.  "  I  have  sent  an  old 
man  to  the  dungeon  for  insolence,  and  I  would  have  you  go  and 
see  him.  Find  out  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is ;  for  that  is  the 
most  I  want.  But  you  may  know  him.  At  any  rate  go  and  see 
him,  and  if  the  thing  is  within  your  power,  bring  me  the  infor- 
mation I  ask." 

"  What  sort  of  man  was  he  V 

"An  old  man,  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  in  life,  with  a  huge 
brow,  dark  gray  hair,  beard  almost  black,  and  black  eye*." 

"  And  his  dress  ?"  asked  tho  monk,  nervously. 

"  He  wore  a  long  robe  of  brown  velvet,  and  underneath  that 
was  a  doublet  of  chamois  skin." 

The  monk  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  his  emotions,  for  he 
could  not  repress  the  startled  expression  that  came  to  his  face  ; 
but  he  soon  became  calm,  and  then  replied : 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,  and  if  I  make  any  discoveries  you 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  them." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


Wit. — What  a  dull,  plodding,  trampling,  clanking  world  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society  would  be  without  wit  to  enliven 
and  brighten  it !  When  two  men  meet,  they  seem  to  be  kept  at 
bay  through  the  estranging  effects  of  absence,  until  some  sportive 
sally  opens  their  heart  to  each  other.  Nor  docs  anything  spread 
cheerfulness  so  rapidly  over  a  whole  party  or  an  assemblage  of 
people,  however  large.  Reason  expands  the  soul  of  the  philoso- 
pher ;  imagination  glorifies  the  poet,  and  breathes  a  breath  of 
spring  through  the  young  and  genial ;  but  if  we  take  into  account 
the  numberless  glances  and  gleams  whereby  wit  lightens  our  every- 
day, hardly  any  power  ministers  so  bountifully  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  mankind. — Lamont. 
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GEMS  OF  ART. 
We  present  on  this  page  three  very  fine  engrav- 
ings of  works  of  art,  which  are  offered,  among 
many  other  prizes,  for  distribution  by  the  Cosmo- 
politan Art  Association,  now  in  its  second  year,  the 
conditions,  purposes  and  organization  of  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  programme  published  in  our  adver- 
tising columns.  The  works  we  have  selected  for 
illustration,  as  presenting  peculiarly  interesting 
features,  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  crucifix) 
executed  expressly  for  the  association,  and  are  to 
be,  with  the  others,  distributed  in  January  next. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information 
may  procure,  gratuitously,  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogues,  by  addressing  C.  L.  Derby,  the  actu- 
ary, at  34S  Broadway,  New  York,  or  166  Water 
Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  We  have  more  than  once 
alluded  to  these  art  unions,  with  their  prize  sys- 
tems, as  effective  means  of  diffusing  a  popular 
taste  for  art,  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  we 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opinions  witli 
regard  to  them.  The  London  Art  Union  has  now 
been  in  operation  several  years  :  it  has  been  fairly 
managed,  has  sent  forth  beautiful  engravings  to 
subscribers,  ar'1  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  fine 
paintings  and  sculptures,  which  have  gone  into 
families  heretofore  ignorant  of  the  wealth  of  art, 
creating  and  diffusing  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
refined,  and  elevating  the  character  of  those  thus 
initiated  into  the  higher  pleasures  of  civilization. 
Agencies  of  the  London  Art  Union  have  been  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  and  its  Cis-Atlantic  sub- 
scribers may  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  London  Art  Union  led  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  art  and  artists  in  this  country  to 
make  an  effort  to  establish  a  similar  scheme  here 
for  the  benefit  of  American  artists  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  New  York  Art  Union  was  the 
result.  It  was  believed  by  its  founders  that  the 
system  of  prizes  was  not  violative  of  the  laws 
against  lotteries  and  gambling,  inasmuch  as  each 
subscriber  received  the  full  value  of  his  subscrip- 
tion in  an  engraving,  and  the  chance  of  a  prize 
was  merely  a  stimulus  to  patronize  a  worthy  ob- 
ject. The  managers  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  seeming  paradox  by  making  no  profit  on  their 
engravings  and  pictures — and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  profits  on  works  of  art  disposed  of  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  trade  are  enormous.  But  a  local 
war  was  waged  against  the  New  York  Art  Union, 
and  it  went  down  before  the  storm.  Tho  Cosmo- 
politan Art  Association  has,  however,  encountered 
no  such  opposition,  and  has  commenced  a  brilliant 
career  of  success.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
we  propose  to  notice  the  works  we  have  illustrated. 
The  first  is  entitled  the  "  Genoa  Crucifix,"  and 
considered  merely  in  tho  point  of  its  intrinsic  mer- 
it, is  a  work  of  a  high  order.  But  it  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
production.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  a  work  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Fra  Carlo  Antonio  Pesenti, 
a  brother  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Genoa,  believed  himsolf 
to  be  inspired  and  bound,  as  an  act  of  devotion,  to  produce  an 
imago  of  the  Redeemer,  and  accordingly  with  infinite  patience 
and  labor,  carved  this  figure  of  "  Him  crucified"  out  of  an  im- 
mense block  of  ivory.  He  devoted  four  years  to  his  task.  Some 
of  tho  most  noted  artists  and  sculptors  of  Florence  examined  it 
and  praised  it  highly.  The  anatomists  of  London  praised  its  ac- 
curacy, and  the  critics  its  sentiment  and  beauty.  We  mav  supposa 
that  the  sculptor  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for  art,  that,  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  models,  his  eye  was  insensibly  trained  to  pro- 
portion, and  that  finally,  a  deep  religious  enthusiasm  suddenly 
developed  his  dormant  faculties.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we 
consider  his  performance,  it  is  certainl}'  extraordinary.  The  next 
engraving  delineates  Hiram  Powers's  celebrated  bust  of  Wash'mg- 
on,  carved  out  of  a  block  of  Serravezza  and  rather  larger  than 
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THE  "  GENOA  CRUCIFIX. 


life.    Powers  adopted  Iloudon's  model,  but  he  has  infused  a 
character  and  expression  into  the  features  which  even  his  fine 
inodcl  did  not  contain.    Only  an  American  artist  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  "  father  of  his  country."  In  his  busts  Powers  stands 
without  a  rival.    His  supremacy  in  this  line  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged.   His  ability  is  further  illustrated  in  his  noble  bust  of 
Franklin,  shown  in  the  third  engraving.    Houdon  has  again  been 
followed  as  a  model,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
faithful  likenesses  of  the  sturdy  old  philosopher,  patriot  and  states- 
man extant.    Among  the  many  other  prizes  offered  is  Kiss's  Am- 
azon, reduced  in  size  from  the  original  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
New  York,  executed  by  the  great  sculptor  of  Berlin.    This  work 
is  perhaps  as  popularly  known  as  any  production  of  tho  chisel. 
It  represents  an  Amazon  on  horseback,  receding  from  the  charge 
of  a  tiger  that  has  fastened  on  her  charger's  neck,  and  preparing 
to   transfix  him  with  her 
spear.     The  association  we 
have  referred  to  conducts  its 
operations  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  we  see  no  -reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent art-institution.     In  re- 
viewing the  progress  that  art 
and  a  taste  for  art  have  made 
in  tliis  country,  a  progress 
indicated  by  the  very  fact  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Art  Association, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  most  favorable  augury  of 
future  advancement.  When 
we  glance  at  the  long  list  of 
American  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, we  can  confidently  say, 
that,  considering  the  age  of 
the  country,  Art  has  very 
rapidly  developed  itself 
among  us.     The  American 
colonists  had  before  them  a 
gigantic  labor  to  perform  in 
clearing  and  settling  a  vas 
wilderness,  in  meeting  the 
claims  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, and  in  organizing  so- 
ciety on  a  new  political  ba- 
sis.   Crowding  a  work  that 
might  have  occupied  many 
centuries    into    little  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  it  is 
only    surprising    that  our 
countrymen  have  not  been 
compelled  to  neglect  entirely 
the  culture  of  the  highest 
manifestations  of  civilization. 
Again,  too,  wo  labored  under 
the  lack  of  art  models,  and 
we  know  that  nature  alone  is 
insufficient   to  form  artists. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  absorbing  du- 
ties, of  our  great  distance 
from  art-centres,  we  have  al- 
ready hailed  the  rise  of  many 
artists,  such  as  West,  All- 
ston,  and  others,  who  com- 
mand tho  widest  reputation. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 

A  southern  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
interesting  sketch  : — "  During  the  summer  of  1854, 
I  had  some  business  transactions. which  called  me 
to  the  county  of  Charlotte,  Lower  Virginia.  A 
mild  and  lovely  Sabbath  morning  found  me  seated 
in  one  of  the  comfortably-cushioned  pews  of  tho  vil- 
lage church,  at  the  Court  House.  As  it  wanted  a 
few  minutes  to  the  hour  of  service,  my  eye  wandered 
over  the  large  and  respectful-looking  audience  as- 
sembled, and  was  finally  attracted  by  a  very  eccen- 
tric individual,  who  was  just  entering — a  rather 
aged  man,  tall,  of  dark  complexion,  long  white 
hair  waving  plentifully  over  his  shoulders,  and  an 
equally  venerable  beard  flowing  on  his  breast.  His 
step  was  active  and  graceful,  bis  form  erect  and 
manly.  But  his  peculiar  actions  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  dignified  appearance.  At  first,  I 
thought  him  only  eccentric,  but  a  few  moments  of 
farther  observation  proved  to  me  that  he  was  in- 
sane. Immediately  on  entering  his  pew,  he  knelt 
towards  the  wall,  crossed  himself,  and  apparently 
repeated  a  prayer.  He  then  sat  down,  drew  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief,  delicately  perfumed,  wiped 
his  brow,  removed  his  gloves,  stroked  his  hair  and 
beard,  took  up  his  Bible,  kissed  it  and  read,  exam- 
ined his  cane,  used  his  handkerchief  again — and  all 
the  time  keeping  himself  in  constant  motion.  I 
say,  all  the  time,  but  occasionally  he  was  passive 
for  a  few  minutes — his  attention  apparently  aroused 
by  some  truths  from  the  minister ;  but  these  times 
were  rare.  His  countenance  assumed  all  kinds  of 
expressions.  Contempt,  alarm,  pleasure,  earnest- 
ness, sorrow  and  anger  flitted  across  it  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  reminded  me  more  of  what  children 
call  "  making  faces,"  than  anything  else.  After 
the  services  were  over,  I  ascertained  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  no  other  than  the  nephew  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke.  He  calls  himself  Sir  J"hn  St. 
George  Randolph,  and  is  sole  heir  to  his  celebrated 
uncle.  Randolph  himself  remarked  with  bitterness, 
during  his  last  days,  that  their  blood  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  but  one  single  scion,  and  he  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  insane.  So  much  for  human  greatness. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  (although  physically,  and 
now,  mentally  defective),  had  a  mind  cultivated  in 
the  highest  degree.  In  his  youth  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where,  under  the  protection  of  a  celebrated 
abbe,  he  received  a  thorough  education.  Having 
the  capacity  to  receive,  and  the  wealth  to  command, 
no  pains  were  spared  in  the  improvement  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties.  But  it  was  labor  lost;  for,  on 
returning  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  he  met  with  and 
loved  a  young  lady,  whom  ho  addressed,  but  was 
refused  on  account  of  his  physical  defects.  On  be- 
coming aware  of  the  truth,  he  was  plunged  in  tho 
most  profound  grief,  from  which  ho  was  at  last 
aroused,  but — insane.  He  has  considerable  wealth, 
which  is  managed  by  his  friends ;  and,  being  harm- 
less, he  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases,  and  is  grati- 
fied in  all  his  whims.  Wrecked,  as  his  mind  is,  ho 
still  commands  respect ;  and  his  peculiar  manners  do  not  attract 
the  attention  of  his  acquaintances,  or  excite  merriment,  as  one 
would  suppose." — Home  Journal. 

 <  «»  .  »  

The  Gentleman. — It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to 
meet  with  men  of  probity;  men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men 
of  letters  are  frequent ;  but  a  true  gentleman  is  what  one  seldom 
sees.  He  is  properly  a  compound  of  the  various  good  qualities 
that  embellish  mankind.  As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  irradiates  all 
the  compass  of  his  knowledge  by  tho  lustre  and  brightness  of  his 
imagination,  so  the  great  and  solid  perfections  of  life  appear  in 
the  finished  gentleman  ;  everything  he  says  or  docs  is  accompanied 
with  a  manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  the  admiration  and 
good  will  of  every  beholder. — Steele. 
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[Written  for  Patlou's  Pictorial  ] 

TO  MY  MOTiihK. 

BY    M1BA    L.    DON  K  !,  6  OK. 

Does  home  MB  lonely  now,  mother. 

Without  uiy  presence  there? 
And  do*t  thou  often  think  of  nie, 

When  thou  west  my  rncatt  chair? 
post  thou  yet  miss  the  merry  laugh 

That  erst  rang  free  and  wild? 
Or  listen  for  the  footstep  light 

Of  thy  long  absent  child.' 

]'tr>  counted,  one  by  one.  mother, 

The  bright  months  that  hare  pnswd 
Like  bubbles  on  lime's  changeful  stream, 

Since  the  morn  I  saw  the  lant; 
I'tc  counted  every  waning  moon, 

Slow  fading  from  the  sky, 
And  sighfd  to  sec  the  sands  of  time 

So  twiJUj  gliding  by. 

The  «»weet  fpring  died  in  giving  birth 

To  summer's  floral  reign — 
>'ow  summer  lies  asleep  beneath 

The  autumn's  golden  train; 
Tht  winds  are  wailing  Bad  and  wild 

Upon  her  fiding  track, 
Vot  bring  not  to  the  ingle-nook 

Thine  absent  darling  back  ! 

0  I'm  not  happy  now,  mother, 

My  heart  has  lost  iM  glee, 
And  bitter  tears  my  eyes  have  wept, 

Since  last  they  grzed  on  thee; 
I'tc  grown  so  weary  of  the  strife 

Upon  life's  desert  wild — 
0,  mother,  pray  sweet  peace  may  eouie 

To  bless  thy  youugest  child! 
  4  *>  . — 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SHINDLEY  FAMILY. 

BY  F.  CLIN-TOX  HA KIUNGTON. 

Agoi;t  forty-three  years  ago,  a  ragamuffin,  freckled  fare  urchin 
of  fifteen  years  was  seated  on  tiie  to|>  of  a  gatepost  opposite  his 
paternal  hovel,  to  see  the  "  York  f tagc  "  go  l>y.  Usually,  when 
the  mail  reached  the  top  of  the  little  "rise"  on  which  S.un  Shind- 
ley's  cabin  stood,  the  driver  took  his  long  tin  horn  from  the  top  of 
the  coach,  and  played  a  Ion;:,  and  loud,  and  stirring  cha'gc,  to  let 
the  old  postmaster  of  a  village  in  sight  under  the  hill  know  that  he 
was  a-coming. 

On  the  morning  of  our  story,  Sam  Shindlcy's  eldest  hoy  Dick, 
or  "  Dickens,"  as  he  was  better  known  in  the  neighborhood,  had  a 
cow's  horn  in  his  hand,  and,  as  the  stage-coachman  sounded  his 
usual  alarm,  Dick  commenced  a  discordant  and  horrible  imitation 
from  the  top  of  the  gatepost,  greatly  to  the  ire  of  the  coachman 
ami  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  within. 

"  That  little  imp  will  come  to  no  good  end,"  said  the  driver  to 
n  gentleman  passenger  who  sat  alongside  of  him.  "  Sec  the 
rogue  running  to  climb  np  behind !  There,  lie  is  on,  and  knows 
my  whip  is  not  long  enough  to  give  him  a  cut.  Oil"  there,  yon 
blackguard  I" 

But  Dick  only  peered  his  freckled  visage  round  the  trunks,  and 
touched  the  side  of  his  nose  in  the  most  impudent  manner  con- 
ceivable by  a  virtuous  man.  Dick  had  his  ride  down  the  long 
hill,  and  sprung  off  about  twenty  yards  before  the  coach  drew  up 
at  the  post-office. 

The  passenger  who  had  been  on  the  box  alighted  while  the  mail 
■was  changing,  and,  walking  towards  Dick,  who  was  shy  of  his 
approach  ami  backed  as  he  advanced,  said  to  him  : 

"  Come  here,  my  little  chap.    I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  No  you  don't  I" 

"  But  I  do.  I  will  not  hurt  you.  I  want  a  boy  like  you  in 
town  to  be  in  my  office.    Would  you  like  to  go  into  New  York  ?" 

"  I  was  there  once  on  Jim  Firkley's  market  cart.  1  would 
rather  be  there  than  out  here." 

"  So  I  thought.    What  does  your  father  do  ?" 

"  He  !  Notfain'  much,  I  reckon.  He  loafs  about,  gets  a  day's 
work  when  he  can,  goes  chores  for  the  quality,  and  sometimes 
makes  gardens  and  tends  horses.  But  ho  drinks  like  a  fish,  and 
never  has  no  money." 

"  Then  you  would  do  well  to  come  with  me." 

"  What  will  you  give  ine  ?"  asked  Dick,  drawing  near  with 
more  confidence. 

"  Your  board  and  clothing  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  week." 

"  Agreed  !"  answered  the  boy,  boldly  and  unreservedly. 

"  It  is  lifteen  miles  to  town.    You  can  get  on  top  the  stago." 

"  The  old  fellow  with  the  horn  wont  let  me." 

"  O  yes — I'll  sec  to  that.    You  have  no  baggage  t" 

"  What  is  that  '." 

"  You  have  no  other  clothes  t" 

"  What  do  1  want  o'  more  than  these,  boss  !    I  can't  wear  two 
pair  o'  breeches  at  onct." 
"  You'll  do." 

The  driver  objected  to  taki"g  this  new  passenger.  But  finally 
yielded,  saying  : 

"  He  can  climb  on  top  and  hold  on  with  his  eye-teeth.  I  shall 
bo  glad  to  see  him  no  more  a-top  o'  that  post.    So  let  him  go !" 

Two  hours  afterwards,  our  hero  got  down  from  the  stage  at  an 
inn  in  the  Bowery,  and  followed  his  employer  to  a  dingy  office  in 
Nassau  Street.  The  man  was  a  quack  and  pill  vender.  He 
needed  an  impudent  varlet  to  vend  his  wares,  and  Dick  struck 
him  as  the  very  boy  that  he  could  make  serviceable. 


In  a  few  days,  Dick  Sbindley  was  fairly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  peddling  pills  about  the  city.  He  was  shrewd,  humorous, 
saucy,  witty  and  knowing.  He  was  marvellously  successful.  He 
let  no  one  escape  whom  he  addressed.    He  sees  a  stout  gentleman 

before  him  : 

"  Buy  a  box  of  Doctor  Hum's  cclebraytcd  roomattuc  pills'!" 
"  No.  boy." 

"  Cure  the  toothache  and  make  hair  grow  on  the  soles  of  your 

feet  !" 

"  Don't  want  any." 

•'Cure  roomatism,  and  no  mistake!" 

"  Haven't  any  rheumatism.    Go  off  !" 

"  Rut  you  will  have  it,  old  un  !  Better  buy.  On'y  twenty  five 
cents.  What's  a  quarter  to  a  rich  great  hunks  like  you  !  Cure 
the  consumption,  headache,  and  every  other  ache,  'specially 
corns." 

"  Tim  e  .'  give  me  a  bo::.    Take  that  ;  now  he  gone  !" 

But  Doctor  Hum,  one  day,  was  indicted  for  forgery  of  some 
other  Doctor  Hum's  signature,  and  Dick  was  cast  upon  the  world 
with  only  two  ninepences,  an  old  hat,  a  new  pair  of  breeches  and 
his  five  months'  experience  as  a  pillpedlcr,  in  which  vocation  he 
had  become  perfectly  familiar  with  every  street  in  Gotham,  and 
had  picked  up  a  good  rnnny  acquaintances,  such  as  they  were. 
He  had  a  particular  friend — a  hackney  coachman — who  took  him 
in  on  shares  to  drive  and  rub  down  the  horses. 

Behold  Mr.  Dickens  Shindley  now  rising  in  the  world  !  He 
now  began  to  make  money,  and  the  love  of  gain  dovcloptd  itself 
in  his  soul.  He  bought  less  and  less  gingerbread  and  soda-water, 
ami  began  to  hoard  up  the  cents  and  fourpence  ha'pennies.  He 
made  a  money-box  of  a  cigar-box,  and  hid  it  in  the  stable  loft, 
and  into  it  put  all  his  gains.  He  found  that  he  could  live  cheaper 
by  buying  bread  and  cheese  when  he  was  hungry,  and  sleeping  in 
the  hackney  coach,  than  by  boarding ;  and  so  he  lived  along  in 
this  economical  vagabond  way  for  several  months,  when  the  hack- 
man  took  sick  and  died,  and  Dick  was  elevated  to  his  place  as  full 
driver.  In  this  sphere  of  usefulness  he  continued  until  he  was 
eighteen,  by  which  time  he  had  saved  np,  by  hook  and  by  crook, 
the  large  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  savings  banks  for  small  gains. 
Dick  kept  his  treasure  in  the  stable  concealed  from  every  eye.  At 
length,  the  soul  of  our  young  hero  began  to  expand  with  con- 
scious emotions.  When  he  saw  the  handsome  carriages  of  the 
rich  roll  past,  he  envied  the  liveried  splendor  of  the  coachmen, 
and  resolved  to  rise  in  the  world  by  applying  for  the  first  vacant 
"  box  "  that  should  offer  in  a  gentleman's  family.  The  opportu- 
nity for  gratifying  his  wishes  soon  arrived,  and  Dick,  in  a  new 
suit  and  nicely -combed  hair,  applied  for  the  place  and  was  accept- 
ed. His  employer  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  lived  in  the 
lower  part  cf  Broadway  at  that  day,  and  whose  family  led  the 
fashion.  It  was  a  nice,  old-fashioned  aristocratic  house,  and  the 
air  of  wealth  and  splendor  which  surrounded  everything  quite 
dazzled  the  new  coachman. 

Dickens  w-as  a  young  man  who  had  his  eyes  always  about  him. 
He  seemed  to  consider  that  every  position  he  occupied  was  only  to 
give  him  a  lift  to  something  better.  He  had  no  intention  of  driv- 
ing horses  all  his  life.  In  the  secret  of  his  heart,  he  hoped  one 
day  to  own  horses  and  have  a  driver  of  his  own.  But  these  were 
dim  outlines  in  the  future,  and  did  not  seem  likely  ever  to  be 
filled  out.  He  continued  to  drive  the  coach  of  Mr.  Robert  Bow- 
ley,  the  millionaire  merchant ;  and  when  he  could  give  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  he  endeavored  to  learn  the  secret  whereby  his  master 
grew  rich. 

It  so  happened  that,  one  day,  when  the  family  were  in  the  coun- 
trv  and  the  carriage  not  in  use,  that  the  man  of  heavy  work  in  the 
store  was  taken  ill,  and  Mr.  Rowley  sent  up  for  Dickens  to  take 
his  place  for  a  few  days.  No  message  was  ever  more  welcome. 
To  be  in  the  store  where  all  the  money  was  made  was  the  can  laffO- 
driver's  ambition.  He  had  got  tired  driving  out  a  fat  old  lady 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  obeying  their  whims,  and,  besides,  he 
found  he  cou'.d  not  make  any  money  beyond  his  wages — that  he 
could  not  speculate. 

He  went  down  to  the  store  with  alacrity.  He  made  himself  so 
willing,  and  was  so  intelligent  and  useful,  that  when,  after  a  week, 
the  "  heavy  man  "  returned,  Mr.  Rowley  said  : 

"Richard,  how  would  you  like  to  remain  here!  I  will  give 
you  lighter  work — to  pack  and  unpack  goods,  and  open  and  shut 
up.  1  can  easily  get  another  coachman;  but  I  know  you,  and 
believe  you  to  be  honest." 

The  engagement  was  soon  made.  Richard,  as  he  was  now 
called  at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  so  completely  mastered  all  the 
details  of  the  work  that  his  wages  were  increased,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted one  step  higher.  In  (he  meanwhile,  he  spent  his  evenings 
in  learning  to  write  and  read,  and  attended  regularly  for  a  year  a 
night  school,  where  he  was  inducted  into  mathematics,  grammar, 
geography,  and  other  branches.  He  also  learned  book-keeping  by 
double  and  single  entry,  and  became  fo  familiar  with  a  clerk's 
duties  that  upon  an  occasion  when  the  eldest  clerk  of  the  five  left 
to  set  up  for  himself,  and  there  was  a  change  made  all  round,  he 
was  made  fifth  clerk.  Slowly  he  rose  until,  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  second  book-keeper  and  the  confidential 
clerk  ;  for  Mr.  Rowley  always  went  to  him  to  know  about  any 
details  of  the  business. 

At  twenty-five,  Mr.  Richard  Shindley  was  taken  into  the  firm 
as  junior  partner,  the  announcement  being  made  in  the  following 
card  in  the  morning  paper : 

"  PAKTNEHsmr  Notice. — Mr.  Richard  Shindley  is  a  partner 
in  our  house  from  and  after  this  data.    Robekt  Rowlev  &  Co." 

The  tide  of  time  was  now  fairly  carrying  our  hero  on  to  for- 
tune.   Yet  with  his  elevation,  there  still  remained  a  good  deal  of 


"  Dick  Shindley,"  the  freckled  face  varkt.  Prosperous  and 
money-making  he  had  become,  but  he  was  still  vulgar.  He  was 
nn  ignorant  man.  He  knew  but  little  beyond  what  he  acquired  at 
his  night  schools.  He  still  seemed  to  fancy  that  one  dr'ss  was  as 
much  as  a  man  could  "  wear  at  a  time,"  and  appeared  from  its 
meanness  to  have  only  one  suit,  which,  when  he  was  in  the  street, 
made  him  look  like  a  man  not  worth  five  shillings,  while  he  was 
partner  in  a  house  that  did  an  annual  business  of  fire  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Everybody  *aid  Shindley  will  one  day  be  richer 
than  Rowley  himself,  for  he  spends  nothing. 

At  twenty-seven,  Mr.  Shindley  took  to  himself  a  wife.  She  was 
not  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  she  was  a  poor  young  woman  whom  he 
"  sparked  "  when  he  was  coachman.  She  lamed  a  subsistence  by 
making  shirts  and  trowsers,  and  being  saving,  affable,  pretty  and 
good-natured,  she  quite  won  Dickens's  heart,  and  he  engaged 
himself  to  her  to  be  married  when  he  was  rich  enough.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  did  not  break  off  the  engagement  when  he  began 
to  rise  in  the  world.  She  sewed  on  his  buttons  for  him,  and  was 
the  pleasantest  f  inale  company  he  knew;  for  Mr.  Shindley, 
though  a  partner  in  a  ri>  h  house,  never  felt  himself  at  home  with 
refined  and  elegant  ladies  of  the  "upper  ten."  it  was  not  con- 
genial with  his  tastes.  He  could  not  feel  at  home  there.  But  be 
always  fit  at  home  in  Williams  Street,  in  the  little  back  room, 
where  Sally  Sawyer  always  welcomed  Dim  Sunday  nights  with  a 
smile  and  a  cup  of  tea  and  doughnuts,  for  which  Mr.  Shindley, 
junior  partner,  always  had  a  weakness. 

Mr.  Shindley  did  not,  as  other  m;n  would  have  done,  look 
upon  his  elevation  to  a  partnership  in  this  large  business  house,  as 
a  lift  into  "society,"  nor  did  he  have  a  thought  of  making  use  of 
it  to  get  into  the  circle  of  the  fashionable  world  ;  but  regarded  it 
only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  riches  and  gratifying  his  passion  for 
money.  Though  recognized  on  'change  by  bows  from  the  first 
merchants,  he  no  more  thought  of  making  acquaintances  with 
their  families  than  as  if  he  had  been  still  Dick  the  coachman. 
Socially,  in  feelings  and  sympathies,  he  was  really  only  the  equal 
of  Miss  Sawyer.  Therefore,  he  led  Miss  Sawyer  "to  the  altar." 
We  beg  pardon — when  one  is  ltd  to  the  altar,  it  is  supposed  they 
arc  married  in  a  (hurch.  Mr.  Richard  Shindley  had,  in  the  first 
place,  put  off'  his  marriage  several  weeks  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new  wedding  suit.  And  when 
he  had  got  his  consent  to  this  extravagance,  he  delayed  a  week 
until  he  could  make  the  proper  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
more  expensive  to  be  married  by  a  minister  than  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  result  was  that  he  decided  to  lie  married  by  a 
justice,  as  the  fee  was  but  one  dollar  and  a  half,  license  and  all, 
while  a  minister  would  expect  five  dollars,  or,  at  the  least,  three 
dollars.  Moreover,  carriage  hire  would  be  saved,  as  Justice 
Tytbeknot  lived  very  next  door  to  the  humble  room  occupied  by 
the  bride  elect. 

So  they  were  married  ;  but,  instead  of  a  new  coat,  Sally  saw 
that  it  was  the  old  coat  renovated,  his  heart  having  faile'd  him 
when  he  went  to  the  tailor's  to  be  measured.  He  had  got  a  good 
though  hdmhlc  wife,  and  he  knew  it.  She  had  saved  up  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  and  he  knew  it ;  for  he  had  had  it  at  interest  for 
her  for  two  years  past.  She  would  be  a  saving  and  trustahle  wife, 
he  was  well  aware,  and  "  not  run  me  into  debt,  like  Mr.  Rowley's, 
with  Cashmere  shawls  and  velvet  dresses.  She  will  help  me  prow 
rich,  for  she  will  save  all  and  spend  nothing,  and  we  can  keep 
house  where  she  has  lived." 

Sally  was  pleased  and  Richard  was  satisfied,  and  .what  more 
can  he  asked  !  No  one  knew  of  his  marriag.- — not  even  his  part- 
ner !  Sally  still  lived  where  she  did,  and  made  shirts  and  sup- 
ported the  expenses  of  the  house.  Mr.  Shindley  grew  rich  apace. 
At  length,  a  little  scan.  mag.  rendered  it  necessary  he  should  make 
known  his  marriage  to  his  partner,  which  he  had  kept  secret  lest 
he  should  have  to  move  into  a  more  costly  house,  and  furnish  it 
and  live  up  to  his  income,  which,  the  last  year,  was  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars  clear,  all  safely  invested  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Shindlcy's  far-sightedness  did  him  credit;  for  his  senior 
partner  no  sooner  learned  the  fact  of  his  marriage  than  he  said  : 

"  Well,  your  wife  must  be  seen.  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Rowley  to  call 
on  her,  with  my  daughter  Clara." 

Mr.  Shindley  could  not  say  a  word  in  objection.  In  a  word,  he 
felt  flattered.  But  he  could  not  let  them  call  at  No.  39  1-2  Wil- 
liams Street.  Ho  knew  enough  of  the  world,  though  he  had  been 
born  in  a  roadside  hovel,  and  spent  his  juvenility  blowing  a  row- 
horn  on  the  top  of  a  gatepost,  he  knew  enough  of  what  ought  to 
1)0,  that  a  man,  in  his  mercantile  rank,  ought  to  live  in  better  style. 
So,  with  much  sighing  at  the  expense,  he  took  a  bedroom — only  a 

bedroom — at  the  fashionable  house  of  Mrs.  Major  T  ,  who 

lived  in  Broadway.  Mrs.  Shindley  was  now  thrown  into  new 
scenes.  She  had  good  sense,  tact,  judgment,  and  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  she  thouid  appear  as  well  as  the  finely-dressed  people 
about  her.  She  had  suspected  her  hushand's  wealth  of  late,  for 
he  had  kept  his  prosperity  from  her;  but  somehow  she  got  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  wealth.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  her  re- 
quest that  he  should  get  a  new  coat  and  vest  to  go  to  dinner  with, 
or  that  she  should  have  a  new  silk. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature,  especially  in  woman.  Mrs. 
Sally  Shindley  was  not  superior  to  her  sex's  ambition.  She  knew 
she  was  fine-looking,  and  had  a  good  figure.  She  knew  she  had 
money  at  interest.  So  she  resolved  to  purchase  for  herself  a  dress 
as  became  her  rustic  beauty  and  her  husband's  wealth.  In  board- 
ing-houses, people  do  not  ask  where  people  come  from,  nor  caro 
where  they  go  to,  even  if  they  go  to  the — old  boy !  The  question 
that  arises  in  that  arena  is  simply  one  of  present  moment.  "  Aie 
they  rich  ?  Are  they  verij  respectable  V  Of  course,  this  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  framed  in  relation  to  the  new 
boarders,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  being  well  received  und  having 
due  deference  extended  to  them. 
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The  result  was  that  Mrs.  Shindley  got  to  be  a  very  dressy  body, 
and  that  Mr.  Shindley  was  induced  to  dress  like  a  gentleman,  and 
to  get  quite  into  the  way  of  playing  "  great  man,"  and  seeing  his 
wife  thought  of  as  a  rich  and  distinguished  person.  Women, 
raised  from  a  low  position,  act  their  part  in  the  more  elevated  one 
far  better  than  men.  A  woman,  if  she  is  pretty  and  speaks  good 
English,  and  has  money  behind  her,  can  pass  off  for  a  ladv  where 
her  husband  will  still  show  the  cloven  foot  of  vulgar  breeding. 

Mrs.  Shindley  was  so  happy  as  to  form,  at  the  boarding-house, 
some  dashing  acquaintance,  in  the  wives  of  once  opulent  men, 
reduced  by  their  extravagance  aided  by  their  own  speculations. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  such  instructors,  the  wife  of  the  junior  part- 
ner soon  learned  all  the  ways  of  fashionable  life,  and  what  money 
was  for,  and,  ere  long,  Mr.  Richard  Shindley  was  eompelbd  to 
write  the  advertisement  following  for  one  of  the  city  papers  : 

Hodse  Wanted. — In  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  either  on 
Broadway  or  about  St.  John's  Park,  a  handsome  three  story  resi- 
dence, for  which  a  fair  cash  price  will  be  paid.  Inquire  of  Rich- 
ard Shindley,  house  of  Rowley,  Shindley  &  Co. 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  womanly  ways  and 
means,  over  thj  ways  and  means  of  man.  Mr.  Shindley  pur- 
chased a  handsome  mansion  in  Broadway  near  Niblo's  Garden, 
and  paid  thirty  nine  thousand  dollars  for  it.  He  also  gave  his 
handsome  wife  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  more  to  furnish  it, 
and  with  the  aid  of  her  two  fashionable  broken-down  friends,  she 
soon  had  the  rooms  tilled  with  rich  garniture  a-la  mode.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  hire  servants. 

"  Not  less  than  four  will  do,  Dick,"  said  the  "fast"  Mrs.  Shind- 
ley ;  "a  cook,  a  house-girl,  a  chamber-maid,  and  a  coachman." 

"A  coachman!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shindley,  with  some  rising 
crimson  in  his  checks. 

"  Yes  ;  we  must  keep  a  carriage,  of  course,  Dick.  You  know 
it  is  not  hott  tong  not  to  keep  equipage.  You  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  it." 

"  But  it  is  all  a  dead  outlay.    It  brings  in  nothing." 

But  Mrs.  Shindley,  as  all  wives  will,  did  have  her  way.  The 
carriage  was  purchased,  the  coachman  hired,  and  all  the  servants 
engaged.  The  next  step  was  a  party.  The  party  was  given.  It 
was  a  superb  affair.  Mrs.  iShindley's  dear  broken  down  friend 
from  the  boarding  house,  Mrs.  Colonel  Do  Swift,  superintended 
everything,  and  "everything"  was  "  recherchy "  and"komraa 
eel  fox,"  as  Mrs.  Sally  Shindley,  the  rich  junior  partner's  fast 
wife,  whose  French  education  had  been  neglected,  said. 

The  Rowleys  were  at  the  party.  They  forgot  that  Mr.  Shind- 
ley had,  eight  years  before,  been  their  coachman.  In  New  York, 
money  is  aristocracy.  People  never  ask  rich  folks  if  even  they 
had  fathers,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  never  had  any.  Viva 
"now"  and  abas  "yesterday"  is  the  motto  of  Parvenudom.  Ask 
not  who  people  were,  but  what  they  are.  So  the  former  coachman 
was  hidden  under  the  hammer-cloth  of  the  present  rich  junior 
partner. 

Mrs.  Shindley  was  now  fairly  launched  on  the  fashionable  tide 
of  upper  tendom  life  and  expenditure.  Her  first  son  was  chris- 
tened .Frederick  Mortimer  Courtney  do  Lisle  Shindley  !  In  course 
of  time,  an  infant  daughter  was  baptized  Eleanor  Julia  Louise 
Shindley.  So  Mr.  Shindley,  as  yean  rolled  on,  begat  sons  and 
daughters,  and  increased  in  wealth.  His  senior  partner  at  length 
retired  "  rich  enough,"  and  left  the  house,  with  all  its  commercial 
resources,  solely  in  the  junior  partner's  hand. 

Mr.  Shindley  grew  richer,  and  began  to  grow  gray.  His  sons 
and  daughters  grew  up  like  olive  plants  about  his  table.  Mrs. 
Shindley  was  fully  imbued  with  all  the  elements  of  ton-dom.  Her 
sons  had  French,  and  dancing,  and  fencing,  and  boxing  masters  ; 
and  her  daughters  all  but  the  boxing  and  fencing.  The  young 
gentlemen  were  educated  to  understand  and  feel  that  pa  was  rich, 
and  that  they  must  keep  up  the  honor  of  the  house.  The  daugh- 
ters were  not  behind  the  sons  one  whit.  And  even  Mr.  Shindley 
began  to  lessen  the  mania  of  getting  money,  to  sec  how  aristocrat- 
ically his  wife  and  children  spent  it.  He  felt  that  he  was  every 
year  growing  richer,  and  that  they  could  not  run  him  dry,  and  so 
he  began  to  enter  into  the  high-life  up  in  Broadway,  and  even  to 
give  dinners.  Mr.  Shindley  was  but  a  man.  Ho  was  human 
nature.  He  was  only  flesh  and  blood  ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that 
he  was  dust,  and,  therefore,  frail.  Mr.  Shindley,  therefore,  sent 
his  two  sons  to  college  at  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including 
tutors'  fees,  postage  and  cigars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  college  bills 
for  tuition  and  board,  which  were  extra.  He  sent  his  two  daugh- 
ters to  Troy,  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including  tuition  and 
"lights." 

At  length  the  head  of  Mr.  Shindley  grew  gray.  Mrs.  Shindley 
had  become  portly,  and  rouged,  and  wore  false  front  pieces. 
Frederick  Mortimer  was  the  lion  des  beaux  of  Broadway,  and 
Clarence  Labagette,  his  brother,  drove  the  fastest  nags  on  Third 
Avenue,  and  kept  a  mistress,  ami  his  father  gave  him  the  whole 
of  one  story  of  four  rooms  tor  him  to  live  in  and  entertain  his 
friends,  like  an  English  noble.  Miss  Eleanor  Julia  was  a  belle,  a 
fortune  in  prospective  and  a  toast.  Miss  Isabel  Cornelia  de  Cour- 
cey  Shindley,  her  younger  sister,  was  a  superb  singer,  piano  play- 
er and  flirt.  They  were  all  four  so  well  educated  thai  they  quite 
saw  through  the  old  fogies'  (pa's  and  ma's)  ignorance  and  primi- 
tive vulgarity,  and  ceased  to  obey  or  respect  them.  Mr.  Shindley 
felt  quite  his  original  inferiority  in  the  presence  of  his  fashionable 
daughters,  and  was  afraid  they  should  know  he  had  once  blowcd 
a  cowhorn  on  his  daddy's  gatepost ;  while  Mis.  Shindley  felt  nerv- 
ous lest  her  superb  and  lordly-looking  sons,  with  their  fine  coats, 
patent  leathers,  mustaches  and  great  airs,  should  suspect  she  had 
once  made  breeches  at  two  shillings  a  pair  in  Williams  Street. 
Young  America  ruled  the  great  rich  house  in  Broadway,  while  old 
America  supplied  the  funds  to  keep  up  the  style  in  which  they  had 
brought  up  young  America  to  live. 


One  day  the  two  young  men,  now  of  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
four  years  respectively,  proposed  to  their  father  that  their  name,  as 
it  was,  was  exceedingly  "  low,"  and  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity. 

"  And  what  is  that,  Mortimer,  my  son  *" 

"  Chandleur !  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  original  spelling.  It  has 
been  corrupted.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  sink  the  Shindley  and 
write  Chandleur.  I  have  no  question  but  we  arc  French.  /  have 
been  taken  for  a  Frenchman.  Doubtless,  wo  come  of  a  noble 
family." 

Now  Mr.  Mortimer  Courtney  had  no  knowledge  of  the  gatepost 
and  cowhorn,  nor  of  the  pill -boxes  and  haekney-coach.  Children 
often  happily,  wicked  and  malicious  as  the  world  is,  remain  in 
ignorance  of  paternal  histories.  Frederick  Mortimer  considered 
his  family  aristocratic  ;  for  he  had  been  born  in  Affluence,  and 
raised  with  all  the  surroundings  of  wealth,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
gatepost  and  cowhorn  had  never  crossed  his  rosy  path. 

At  length,  Richard  Shindley,  Esq.  (we  beg  pardon — Richard 
Chandleur,  Esq.)  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  in  due  time  his 
wife  followed,  and  sumptuous  monuments  of  white  marble  reared 
above  their  mouldering  heads,  tell  where  they  rest. 

The  young  men  knew  nothing  of  business.  Their  mother  would 
not  have  them  educated  other  than  as  "gentlemen" — that  is  use- 
less drones,  literally  "  know  nothings  "  without  speaking  politi- 
cally. So  they  could  not  carry  on  the  business,  and  could  only 
"  gather  where  they  had  not  strowed."  The  patrimony,  which 
proved  to  be  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  (for 
much  had  been  expended),  was  divided  by  four,  giving  each  about 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  girls  toon  married  fast  men,  and  one  of  them,  now  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  teaches  music  at  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  the  South ;  and  Eleanor,  as  a  widow,  penniless,  keeps  a 
boarding  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer  Courtney  de  Lisle  Chandleur  (vice 
Shindley)  in  three  years  run  through  his  fifty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  for  New  York  is  a  great  city,  and  easily  swallows  up  little 
sums  like  this  as  a  crocodile  a  swarin  of  small  flies.  The  grada- 
tions from  money  all  gone  to  want  of  money  and  can't  get  it,  is 
but  a  step  ;  and  thence  loaferism  and  hanging  on  at  old  haunts  for 
a  drink  so  long  as  clothes  are  decent,  and  then  a  descent  to  lower 
and  lower  levels  as  the  garments  become  more  and  more  wretched, 
and,  finally,  a  bed  on  the  Battery,  a  night  in  the  lock-up,  and  a 
coroner's  inquest :  "  Found  dead,  or  found  drowned  I" 

The  former  appellation  was  attached  to  the  announcement  of 
"  an  unknown  young  man  found  dead  in  Fulton  Market."  That 
unknown  young  man  was  Frederick  Shindley.  He  had  run  his 
career,  and  found  a  grave  in  the  potter's  field,  where  they  "  bury 
strangers." 

The  next  brother  became  a  gamester.  He  lost  his  whole  patri- 
mony in  eight  months,  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing. He  ran  away  from  Pensacola  after  serving  nine  months,  and 
now  drives  a  cab  in  New  Orleans. 

The  above  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  history  that  has  had  its  parallel 
in  the  career  of  numerous  American  families.  Wealth  easily 
acquired  is  soon  squandered;  and  more  than  once,  when  rich 
Richard  Shindley  roiled  along  in  his  costly  coach  to  church  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  he  sighed  for  the  happiness  that  he  felt  in  his  first 
ride  on  Jim  Fickley's  market-cart  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  happy 
to  sit  all  day  long  on  a  gatepost  blowing  a  cow's  horn. 

And  "Dickens"  left  brothers  and  sisters  behind  in  the  cabin  on 
the  roadside.  They  grew  up,  and  went  to  farming  or  trades,  and 
are  now  happy  grandparents  in  middle  life,  surrounded  with  vir- 
tuous children,  and  content  with  an  independence  ;  for  "  to  make 
haste  to  be  rich  "  is,  in  the  end,  not  without  peril  to  that  real  hap- 
piness which  is  far  oftencr  found  in  humble  life  than  in  the  halls 
of  opulence,  and  fashion. 


THE  WATER  WORKS  AT  VERSAILLES. 

Savs  an  English  writer:  The  water  works  at  Versailles  are 
divided  into  the  Grand  Eaux  and  the  Petites  Eaux.  The  latter 
are  played  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  during  the  summer; 
the  former  only  on  fie  days,  or  grand  festive  occasions.  Each  of 
the  Grandes  Eaux,  or  principal  water  works,  may  be  considered 
as  an  illustration  in  a  fanciful  way  of  some  mythological  or  legend- 
ary history  or  event,  the  sculptor  and  the  professor  of  hydraulics 
having  united  in  the  production  of  the  piece.  The  sculptures  are 
executed  in  marble  and  lead  ;  they  are  mostly  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, and  their  number  is  wonderful.  Some  of  them  are  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  they  appear  to  dive  or 
swim;  others  are  half  submerged,  and  rise  like  monsters  from  the 
deep  ;  and  others,  again,  erect  above  the  flood,  rear  their  tall  forms 
aloft  with  an  imposing  air.  The  grandest  display  of  water  works 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bassin  de  Neptune,  where  the  sea-god  rides 
triumphantly  on  the  waves,  surrounded  by  the  whole  train  assigned 
him  by  ancient  mythology.  The  water,  thrown  aloft  in  high 
columns  and  descending  in  spray  and  mist — turned  over  in  grace- 
ful arches  which  cross  and  intersect  each  other — or  spread  in  thin 
gauze  like  sheets — forms  an  ethereal  kind  of  medium  through 
which  the  groups  of  dark  figures,  indistinctly  seen,  assume  an  un- 
substantial shape,  in  which  one  hall'  expects  to  sec  them  vanish 
away.   (  M,m  t  

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

According  to  a  recent  authority,  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
is  twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend  so  stupendous  a  ( irele  as  to  put  down  its  extent  in 
figures.  It  becomes  more  palpable,  perhaps,  by  comparison,  such 
as  this:  A  railway  train  travelling  incessantly  night  and  day,  at 
the  rote  of  twenty  five  miles  an  hour,  would  require  six  weeks  to 
go  around  it.  The  cubical  bulk  of  the  earth  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  millions  of  cubic  miles!  Dr.  Lardner  says,  if  the 
materials  which  form  the  globe  were  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
column,  having  a  pedestal  of  the  magnitude  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  height  of  the  column  would  be  nearly  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  miles.  A  tunnel  through  the  earth,  from  England  to 
New  Zealand,  would  be  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  long. — Home 
Journal. 


[Written  for  Batlou's  Pictorial.] 
JULIA— A  LAMENT. 
IN  SYMPATHY  LNSCIUBED  TO  THOSE  WHO  "LINGER  STILL. " 

B  T    WILLIE    E.    P  A  II  OR. 

Weep!  it  is  rreet  to  weep; 
For  all  the  hopes  that  nestled  in  her  eyes 

Were  shattered,  when  the  sleep 
We  all  must  sleep,  eanie  with  September  skies. 

Death's  seal  is  on  her  brow, 
And  silence  where  the  heart  oree  beat  in  pride; 

Closed  lips  and  c;  clids  now, 
Blend  with  the  memory  of  one  who  died. 

She  faded  with  the  flowers ; 
Wrapt  in  the  white  robe  of  her  spotless  hours, 

She  left  this  world  of  ours. 
On  angel  pinions,  for  L'lysiau  bowers. 

Could  mortals  fold  aside 
The  veil  that  hides  the  seen  from  the  unseen, 

fit-fore  their  eyes  would  glide 
The  land  of  glory,  bathed  in  living  green. 

While  those  who  in  it  stand, 
Were  once,  like  us,  sojourners  here  below; 

Yet  pilgrims  to  the  land 
Where  sorrow  enters  not,  nor  pain,  nor  wo. 

And  Julia,  gone  from  earth, 
Has  only  passed  to  realms  of  fairer  bloom ; 

The  portal  of  whose  birth 
Has  been,  and  is,  and  still  will  be,  the  tomb. 

The  car  shall  listen  long, 
To  c-iteh  one  tone  of  her  familiar  strain, — 

One  murmur  of  her  scng, — 
And  still  its  listening  shall  be  in  vain. 

The  eye  shall  sadly  rest 
On  objects  linked  with  memories  of  the  child, 

WTio,  on  her  Saviour's  breast, 
Now  lies  secure ,  the  "  dear  one  "  uudefiled. 

0,  fold  about  the  heart. 
Ye  weepers  for  the  one  who  has  gone  hence, 

The  comfort  faith  imparts, 
And  question  not  this  act  of  Frovidcnce. 

The  requiem  of  the  good 
Blends  joy  with  sorrow,  mingles  smiles  with  tears; 

And  to  the  soul  is  food — 
Hope's  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  years. 

\"e  '•  linger  still  j"  but  when 
The  current  of  eternity  shall  meet, 

And  hide  time's  tide,  0  then 
May  ye  your  Julia  with  glad  rapture  greet. 


ASSYRIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Byron  complained  of  our  scant  knowledge  of  Assyrian  life. 
His  gorgeous  drama  of  "  Sardanapalus  " — the  conception  of  the 
hero,  and  the  moral  setting  of  the  play — rose  out  of  the  poet's 
mind  rather  than  from  known  materials.  The  scene  was  a  crea- 
tion. Thirty-five  years  have  passed,  and,  thanks  to  Rawlinson 
and  Layard,  the  English  Court  is  with  that  of  Egypt.  Our 
knowledge,  too,  is  daily  deepening.  Among  the  many  curious 
illustrations  of  Assyrian  life  brought  home  by  Col.  liawlinson 
from  the  East,  and  now  on  view  at  the  British  Museum — where 
they  have  been  visited  during  the  week  by  the  Majesty  of  England 
— arc,  an  alabaster  vase,  containing  some  remains  of  sweetmeats, 
various  objects  in  gold  and  ivory,  part  of  the  throne  of  Sardana- 
palus,  many  inscriptions  relating  to  the  deeds  of  men  celebrated 
in  secular  and  sacred  history — such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sardana- 
palus  and  Tiglath-Pileser — gems  and  other  personal  ornaments ; 
together  with  a  scries  of  drawings,  made  by  artists  on  the  spot, 
from  slabs  impossible  to  bring  away  from  their  ancient  resting- 
places,  representing  the  more  heroic  forms  of  antique  relaxation — 
lion  hunts,  banquets,  and  the  like.  How  strange  to  think  of  these 
spoils  of  the  proud  dynasty  of  Semiramis,  after  three  thousand 
years,  being  visited  in  a  London  Museum  by  a  lady  who  reigns  in 
all  feminine  gentleness  over  a  mightier  empire  than  obeyed  the 
"ancient  beldame" — who  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  stretches  a 
benignant  sceptre  over  that  very  India  from  which  the  successor  of 
Ninus  returned  batlled  and  discomfited. — London  Al/ienaum. 


POWER  OF  GEISTLEMiSS. 
No  bad  man  is  ever  brought  to  repentance  by  angry  words  ;  by 
bitter  scornful  reproaches.  He  fortifies  himself  against  reproof, 
and  hurls  back  foul  charges  in  the  face  of  his  accuser.  Yet  guilty 
and  hardened  as  he  seeins,  he  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  may 
be  melted  to  tears  by  a  gentle  voice.  Whoso,  therefore,  can  re- 
strain his  disposition  to  blame  and  find  fault,  and  can  bring  him- 
self down  to  a  fallen  brother,  will  soon  find  away  to  better  feelings 
within.  Pity  and  patience  are  the  two  keys  which  unlock  the  hu- 
man heart.  They  who  have  been  most  successful  laborers  among 
the  poor  and  vicious,  have  been  the  most  forbearing.  Said  the 
celebrated  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  "  If  it  has  pleased  God  to  employ 
the  most  miserable  of  men  for  the  conversion  of  some  souls,  they 
have  themselves  confessed  that  it  was  by  the  patience  and  sympa- 
thy which  ho  had  for  them.  Even  the  convicts,  among  whom  I 
have  lived,  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  When  I  have,  hissed 
tluir  chains,  and,  showed  compassion  for  their  distress,  and  keen 
sensibility  for  their  disgrace — then  have  they  listened  to  me,  then 
have  they  given  glory  to  God,  and  placed  themselves  iu  the  way 
of  salvation." — Ntw  York  Evomgtlitt. 


IMMENSITY  of  the  Universe. — As  a  proof  of  what  a  vast 
book  the  visible  heavens  are,  and  aUo  of  the  diligence  of  the  stu- 
dent, man,  in  turning  over  its  leaves,  Dr.  Nichol,  in  his  work  de- 
scribing the  magnitude  of  Lord  Posse's  telescope,  says  that  Lord 
llossc  lias  looked  into  space  a  distance  so  inconceivable,  that  light, 
which  travels  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  one  second,  would 
require  a  period  of  25(),000,000  of  solar  years,  each  year  containing 
about  32,000,000  of  seconds,  to  pass  the  intervening  gulf  between 
this  earth  and  the  remotest  point  to  which  this  telescope  has 
reached.  How  utterly  unable  is  the  mind  to  grasp  even  a  fraction 
of  this  immense  period.  To  conceive  the  passing  events  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  only,  is  an  impossibility,  to  say  nothing  of 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  years. 


NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT. 
M.  M.  Balloc,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — My  "first  appear- 
ance "  in  Norwalk,  Ct..  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  April 
last  past,  which  was  "  Fast  Pay,"  and  the  church-going 
bells  were  ringing  out  their  delightful  mu«ic  as  I  left 
the  cars  at  the  depot  and  took  a  carriage  for  the  town, 
which  is  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  ■  half  therefrom.  In- 
quiring of  the  driver  which  was  the  best  hotel  in  the 
place,  I  was  informed  that  "  the  Norwalk  was  a  first 
rate  hotel,  and  so  was  the  Connecticut ;  he  didn't  know 
which  was  the  best,  but  reckoned  there  wasn't  much 
difference."  The  Connecticut  being  "  over  ther  bridge," 
in  his  vernacular,  I  chose  it  for  my  head  quarters,  and 
was  driven  there  accordingly.  The  Connecticut  Hotel 
is  situated  on  the  comer  of  State  and  Main  Streets,  in 
the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  the  place.  I  have 
given  two  views  of  this  section  of  the  town ;  one  taken 
opposite  the  hotel,  looking  north  up  Main  Street,  and 
showing  many  of  the  prominent  stores,  etc.,  with  a  pan 
of  the  hotel  on  the  right ;  the  other,  taken  from  near 
the  same  point  of  view,  looking  south  or  southwest,  and 
showing  the  Norwalk  Hotel,  kept  by  D.  K.  Stephenson, 
the  Fairfield  County  Hank  (a  few  doors  beyond),  and 
the  Fairfield  County  Savings  Association,  etc.  Nor- 
walk, like  many  other  New  England  villages,  is  made 
up  of  a  comparatively  few  buildings,  scattered  over  a 
large  spa>  e  of  ground,  and  a  stranger  in  the  place  finds 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  where  Norwalk  is,  and  where 
it  it  not.  The  nucleus,  or  more  compact  portion,  is  at 
the  head  ol  the  Norwalk  River,  which  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Sound  about  two  miles  from  the  bridge. 
From  here,  as  from  a  common  centre,  it  diverges  in 
every  direction,  until  the  neat  white  cottages  with  their 
green  blinds,  neat  and  beautiful  door  yards,  and  gardens 
in  the  rear,  lose  themselvis  in  the  more  plain  and  sub- 
stantial farm  houses,  surrounded  by  orchards,  fields  and 
meadows,  tilled  with  rattle,  grain  and  fruit,  and  show- 
ing evidence  of  that  thrift  and  Application  which  .nro 
proverbial  with  the  Yankee  farmer.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  town  is  built  in  and  along  the  valley  of  the  river, 
and  a  view  from  any  of  the  surrounding  In  Us  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme.  The  diversity  of  scene  presented 
to  the  eye  in  a  drive  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  borough,  is  very  attractive  and  highly  pleasing.  It 


EPISCOPAL  CHDRCTT,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


low  onr  steps,  pnrsnc  our  tasks,  dream  our  dreams,  and 

pass  away,  to  lie  succeeded  again  by  others.  When  I 
made  the  sketch  of  this  beautiful  spot,  tho  Congrega- 
tional Church  on  the  left,  the  Episcopalian  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Baptist  on  the  right,  were  severally  ponring 
out  their  living  tides,  and  the  various  distances  of  the 
picture  were  dotted  with  moving  gronps,  which  added 
life  and  activity  to  the  scene ;  but  soon,  passing  to  their 
various  homes,  they  left  it  in  its  quiet,  every-day  dress, 
whic-h  I  chose  rather  to  depict.  A  nearer  view  of  the 
churches  by  no  means  destroys  the  chnrm  of  their  at- 
tractiveness, and  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  neat- 
ness and  chaste  beauty  of  tho  Episcopalian,  that  I  have 
given  an  enlarged  view  of  it  on  this  page.  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  the  Green,  is  a  mound-like  eleva- 
tion, called  Grummon's  or  Drummond's  Hill.  Let  us 
ascend  its  steep  sides,  and  here,  under  the  shade  of  these 
five  Lombardy  poplars  which  rise  from  its  crest  like 
plumes  in  the  head  dress  of  an  Indian  chief,  contem- 
plate the  picture  which  nature  has  spread  at  our  feet. 
Turning  southward,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  whose  placid  waters 
innumerable  craft  expand  their  wing  like  sails  to  the 
breeze,  while  occasionally  a  long  sinuous  smoky  line 
betokens  the  transit  of  a  steamer,  bearing  its  living 
freight  to  or  from  the  metropolis.  Nearer  the  eye,  the 
river,  which  flows  peacefully  before  us,  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Sound  amid  numerous  islands,  which  look 
like  gems  in  a  setting  of  silver.  Following  np  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  rivor,  we  sec  the  village  of  Old  Well, 
which  is  the  port  of  Norwalk,  although  vessels  of  light 
draught  can  come  up  to  the  bridge  at  high  water. 
Here  the  railroad  trains  stop,  and  here  the  steamboat, 
which  formerly  made  tri-weckly  trips  to  the  city,  had 
its  landing-place.  At  times  it  is  a  busy  spot,  but  as 
the  passing  train  is  lost  to  view,  it  relapses  into  quiet- 
ness, and  a  line  of  Carriages  may  he  seen  pursuing  their 
tortuous  way  toward  the  upper  town,  now  hid  by  the 
intervening  buildings  or  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
now  seen  in  some  open  space,  until  lost  in  the  streets  of 
the  more  compact  portion  which  lies  at  our  feet.  The 
horizon  round  about  us  is  cut  up  by  hills  and  distant 
mountains,  and  tho  intervening  space  is  adorned  by 
beautiful  "  bits  of  landscape,"  with  here  and  there  a 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  GP.EEN,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


is  a  place  of  considerable  activity,  and  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  which  passes  through 
it,  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  to  its 
neighborhood  many  persons  doing  business 
in  New  York,  who  are  enabled  through  its 
means  to  be  at  their  offices  and  stores  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  at  home  in 
time  for  tea  and  a  stroll  in  the  garden  or 
pleasure  grounds,  which  many  of  them  have 
tastefully  laid  out  around  their  residences. 
It  is  the  commercial  depot  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  staple  products  of  the  farmers  is 
brought  here  for  sale,  and  for  transportation 
to  the  city.  According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  Norwalk  contains  a  population  of  4651. 
A  short  walk  from  the  hotel  brings  us  to  the 
Green,  represented  on  this  page.  No  sketch, 
however,  which  lacks  color,  can  give  any  idea 
of  the  romance  of  this  charming  spot.  One 
longs  to  dwell  among  the  quiet  beauties  of 
such  a  scene,  and  the  tired  dweller  in  cities 
feels  that  here  he  could  content  himself  to 
lire,  surrounded  by  all  the  pleasures  of  rural 
life  ;  near  enough  to  the  attractions  and  de- 
lights of  metropolitan  existence,  yet  far  re- 
moved from  its  whirl  and  excitement.  But, 
alas  !  the  stem  requirements  of  business,  and 
the  iron  rule  of  that  god— demon,  rather — 
mammon,  whose  devotees  we  all  are,  compel 
us  to  forego  even  the  longing  contemplation 
of  such  scenes,  and  hasten  back  to  our  task, 
which  has  for  its  aim,  perhaps,  the  fruition 
of  hopes  like  these,  and,  like  a  dog  in  a 
wheel,  we  go  round  and  round,  ever  hoping, 
never  realizing,  until  we  pass  from  the  stage, 
and  our  places  are  filled  l>y  others,  who  t'ol- 
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spire  peering  among  the  trees  to  betoken  the 
ever-present  temple  »t  Gad  on  earth.  Al- 
together it  is  a  beautiful  view,  and  well  wor- 
thy some  little  exertion  to  see.  The  spot  on 
which  wc  stand  has,  however,  another  strong 
attraction  to  the  student  of  history.  Where 
we  stand,  Governor  Trvon,  of  infamous 
memory,  sat,  seventy-four  years  ago,  in  a 
ro<  king-chair,  the  plunderer  of  a  neighboring 
house,  and  witnessed  the  conflagration  of 
the  flourishing  village  which  lay  in  the  val- 
ley below.  A  brute  in  disposition,  a  lacquey 
by  nature,  mortified  and  chagrined  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Virginians,  and  disappointed  at  the  torn 
affairs  had  taken  in  New  York,  which,  he 
had  hoped,  would  have  remained  loyal  to  bis 
king  and  master,  he  had  lent  himself  as  a 
ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  British  command- 
ers, when  any  dirty  work  was  to  be  done, 
like  that  in  which  ho  was  now  engaged. 
Having  laid  the  thriving  village  of  Fairfield 
in  ashes,  and  driven  its  inhabitants  ont  into 
the  storm  which  raged  at  the  time,  homeless 
and  destitute,  he  retired  with  his  motley 
forces  of  tories  and  Hessian  hirelings  to 
Huntington  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  re-crosscd 
to  the  main  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Norwalk.  He  landed  with  bis  forces,  con- 
sisting of  Hessians  and  refugee  Americans, 
on  the  night  of  the  11th,  on  the  plain  which 
lies  at  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  marched  toward  the  ill-fated  town. 
No  opposition  of  any  account  was  offered. 
Captain  Betts,  with  ubout  fifty  militia-men. 


harassed  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to 
make  a  stand,  but  the  enemy  were  in  sudh  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  with  the 
loss  of  four  killed  and  one  cannon  captured  by  the  ene- 
my. Tryon  made  his  head  quarters  on  Grummon's 
Hill,  and  from  this  elevated  spot  he  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  marauding  band.  The  inhabitants  had 
generally  fled  from  their  homes  at  the  first  alarm, 
knowing  the  treatment  which  they  had  to  expect  from 
the  hands  of  such  friends  from  the  experience  of  their 
neighbors  of  Fairfield,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  midst  of  a  pitiless  storm,  and  many  of  the 
females  ravished  in  open  day.  The  first  house  burnt  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  where  the  steamboat 
wharf  was  afterwards  constructed.  Every  house  and 
building  of  whatever  kind  in  the  placo  was  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  six.  These  were  probably  the 
residences  of  friends  to  the  king.  One  of  these  was 
saved  by  the  efforts  of  a  maiden  lady,  who  applied  to 
Tryon  personally,  and  informed  him  that  its  owner  was 
a  friend  to  his  majesty,  king  George.  Eighty  dwell- 
ings, two  churches,  eighty-seven  barns,  seventeen  shops, 
four  mills  and  five  vessels  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
and  at  noon  Norwalk  was  a  vast  ruin.  "  After  many 
salt  pans  were  destroyed,  whaleboats  carried  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  magazines,  stores  and  vessels  sot  in 
flames,  the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the 
troops  retired  in  two  columns  to  the  place  of  our  first 
debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship  and  returned 
to  Huntington  Bay."  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
twenty  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and  thirty-two  miss- 
ing. The  day  is  waning,  and  wo  will  descend  to  the 
town.  On  our  return,  we  pass  the  dilapidated  town 
house  of  brick  which  stands  on  a  high  bank  overlook- 
ing the  river.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1835.  It  had  long  been  in 
a  ruinous  state,  and  had  become  an  eye-sore  to  the  in- 
habitants. Finally,  a  party  of  "regulators  "  deter- 
mined to  force  the  town  authorities  to  move  in  the 
matter  nolens  volens,  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night  to 
pull  it  down,  and  pile  up  the  remains  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  In  the  morning,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  George 
G.  Bishop,  of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company 
and,  in  company  with  him,  went  over  their  establish- 
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until  a  number — say  sixteen — of  these  thin  layers  of 
wool  have  been  spread  upon  one  sheet.    The  whole  is 
then  taken  off"  and  drawn  over  a  table,  a  section  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  perforated  plate  lying  upon  a 
steam  box,  through  which,  as  it  is  two  minutes  passing, 
the  wool  becomes  thoroughly  enlivened  by  the  hot  va- 
por.   It  then  passes  under  a  platten  of  great  weight, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  motion,  it  is  compressed,  interlaced 
and  converted  into  flannel,  and  then  fulled  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  fulling  cloth.    It  is  now  passed  over  the 
gig,  where  cylinders,  covered  with  teazles,  create  a  long 
nap  on  one  surface.    It  is  then  colored,  and  finished 
like  an  ordinary  cloth.  Improvements  have  been  made, 
and  patents  obtained,  and  the  whole  process  is  now  in 
successful  operation  at  the  Union  Company's  factory. 
The  patents  now  belong  to  this  company,  and  they  ob- 
tained a  fourteen  year's  extension  of  their  privileges  at 
a  recent  session  of  Congress.  By  the  improved  method, 
a  handsome,  durable  fabric  for  over-coats  is  made  at  a 
moderate  expense.    The  goods  are  produced  in  a  great 
variety  ot  colors,  at  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  yard.    The  bulk  of  the  production  are  sold 
below  one  dollar  and  a  half.    The  business  of  the 
Union  Company  now  amounts  to  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  their  profits  have  been 
diminished  by  occasional  competition  with  inferior  or 
worthless  goods  ;  but  the  enterprise  has  still  been  suc- 
cessful, and  attended  with  profit  and  satisfaction." 
In  the  report  of  the  judges  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  held  in  the  east  wing 
of  the  Patent  Office,  Washington,  February,  1853, 
speaking  of  the  cloths  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Company,  they  say  : — "  The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cloths  of  the  Union  Manufacturing 
Company,  numbered  1154,  deserve  the  highest  pre- 
mium, as  they  are  superior  to  any  cloths  of  the  kind 
which  have  come  under  their  notice.    These  goods  are 
made  by  the  process  of  felting,  as  distinguished  from 
weaving,  and  their  peculiar  excellence  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bat  or  nap  of  carded  wool,  of  which  the  cloth 
is  formed,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  thin  sheets  or 
layers  of  carded  wool,  whose  fibres  are  laid  alter- 
nately crosswise  and  lengthwise,  so  that,  in  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  condensing  the  hat  into  cloth,  the 
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ment  for  the  manufacture  ot  felt  cloth, 
and  I  have  seldom  spent  a  couplo  of 
hours  in  a  more  entertaining  manner. 
As  the  process  of  manufacturing  this 
cloth  is  comparatively  new  and  cer- 
tainly novel,  I  will  encroach  upon  your 
space  sufficient  to  give  an  extract  from 
one  of  our  city  papers,  wherein  it  is  par- 
tially described  : — "  Suppose  a  wool 
carder,  nine  feet  wide,  delivering  a  thin 
layer  of  carded  wool  upon  an  endless 
sheet  or  apron  of  the  same  width.  It 
is  made  nine  feet  wide,  that,  when 
fulled  up,  it  may  still  measure  a  yard 
and  a  half,  or  the  same  as  common 
broadcloth.  The  sheet  or  apron  which 
runs  up  on  a  drum  like  an  endless  belt, 
receives  additional  layers  of  wool,  until 
the  proper  thickness  is  reached,  when 
the  wholo  is  matted  together  into  cloth. 
This  was  the  old  process  ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  wool  being  laid  on 
only  lengthwise,  there  was  nothing  to 
blind  it  like  the  filling  in  woven  fabrics, 
and  also  that,  when  made  into  gar- 
ments, wherever  it  was  stretched,  as  at 
the  elbow  of  a  coat,  it  left  the  mark  ot 
the  indentation,  there  being  no  mechan- 
ical cohesion  in  its  parts  answering  to 
the  threads  in  ordinary  fabrics,  by  which 
its  original  shape  might  be  recovered. 
This  was  remedied  by  a  new  invention. 
While  the  carder  is  delivering  the  layer 
of  wool  upon  the  sheet,  as  above  de- 
scribed, two  carders,  four  fect  wide, 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  one  first 
mentioned,  spread  a  thin  layer  of  wool 
across  the  sheet  as  it  passes  in  its  revo- 
lution, so  that  for  every  layer  length- 
wise, answering  to  the  warp,  there  is  a 
layer  crosswise,  answering  to  filling  of 
woven  fabrics.  This  process  is  repeated 
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thorough  interlacing  of  the  fibres  is  in- 
serted. This  method  of  felting  is  an 
American  invention,  and  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  encouragement."  The 
buildings  of  the  company  are  situ- 
ated something  over  half  a  mile  from 
the  hotel,  and  a  visit  to  them  will  am- 
ply repay  the  slight  fatigue  and  time 
spent.  On  my  return,  I  passed  the 
new  Union  School  House,  shown  on 
this  page,  and  on  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  F.  B.  Brigham,  the  principal,  he 
with  marked  urbanity,  showed  me 
every  attention,  and  furnished  me  with 
valuable  information  regarding  the  in- 
stitution. It  has  cost  much  and  untir- 
ing exertion  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 
but  the  success  which  has  attended  it, 
under  its  present  admirable  manage- 
ment, the  interest  taken  in  its  welfare 
both  by  parents  and  pupils,  the  very 
struggles  and  sacrifices  which  it  has 
cost,  have  all  conspired  to  attach 
strongly  the  people  of  the  district  to 
the  institution.  It  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  cherished  regard  and  just  pride. 
It  has  raised  the  standard  of  education 
higher  than  the  best  friends  of  schools 
had  reason  to  expect  it  would,  and  too, 
permanently.  The  timo  to  which  I 
had  limited  myself  having  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  having  bid  adieu  to  the 
many  polite  friends  who  had  made  my 
short  visit  so  agreeable,  I  took  my  scat 
in  the  coach  and  was  driven  to  the  do- 
pot,  and  after  a  trip  unworthy  of  note 
or  comment,  arrived  at  my  pleasant 
little  home  in  Jersey,  glad  to  spend  tho 
Sabbath  with  my  family,  from  whom  I 
had  been  separated  some  little  time. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
artist,  Neutral  Tint. 
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[Will till  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"WHEN    I    MOtl,!)  1)1K." 

BT    0.    TV.    B.  BilltlClli 

I  would  rot  die  in  winter, 

When  the  breath  of  life  is  chilled. 
W  lien  mother  earth,  in  fetters  bound, 

W  ith  sorrow  deep  seems  filled. 
When  icy  blasts  sweep  through  the  air, 

And  hearts  beat  sad  with  fear; 
0,  I  would  not  die  in  winter,  then, 

When  all  is  cold  and  drear. 

I  would  not  die  in  spriug-time, 

Midst  opening  buds  and  flowers, 
When  all  is  dressed  in  verdure  green, 

And  roses  deck  the  bowers ; 
When  nature  is  rejoicing, 

Dressed  in  her  Ray  attire — 
0,  I  would  nut  die  in  spring-time,  then, 

When  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

I  would  not  die  in  summer, 

When  all  is  gay  and  bright, 
When  ripening  fruits  and  waving  fields 

With  beauty  fill  the  sight  ; 
Wheu  uature  yields,  of  bounteous  stores, 

A  full  and  rich  increase — 
I  would  not  die  in  spring-time,  then, 

When  all  is  joy  and  peace. 

But  in  the  mellow  autumn,  when 

These  beauties  flee  away, 
When  faded  flower  and  withered  bough 

Tell  premature  decay  ; 
When  dying  leaves  arc  falling, 

And  thickly  strew  the  way — 
I'd  like  In  die  at  close  of  eve, 

And  gently  pass  away. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  l'ictorial.] 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  WITH  THE  BOW- WINDOW. 

11Y  MAMiel  SILINGSBV. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things  invisible. 

Sia  Titovus  Browne. 

T.n  n  pleasant,  retired  quarter  of  the  town  is  Our  Street.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea  hy  this  that  our  street,  unlike  all 
o:her  streets,  is  the.  exclusive  properly  ami  promenade  ground  of 
snc'i  onlv  as  claim  to  that  high  privilege  hy  virtue  of  their  deni- 
zc nship.  Certainly  not !  1  cannot  mean  that,  for  our  street  has 
always  been,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  as  public  a  thoroughfare  as  any 
other. 

In  our  street  everybody  bows  to  everybody  as  they  pass  each 
other ;  an  idea,  it  is  true,  which  partakes  somewhat  largely  of  the 
old  primitive  custom,  so  much  in  vogue  and  so  very  highly  es- 
teemed, also,  by  our  wise  Puritau  ancestors.  But  in  the  great 
noisy  street,  on  the  contrary,  no  sueli  boorish  idea  prevails.  It  is 
true,  if  you  could  be  lifted  from  the  noisy  tumult  of  the  one,  and 
«ct  safely  and  quietly  down  in  the  other,  you  would  be  forcibly 
struck  with  the  contrast. 

Indeed  I  think  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  monotonous  hum- 
drum, almost  countrified  aspect  of  things.  In  such  places,  life, 
like  still  water,  seems  to  stagnate,  or  at  best  to  move  like  a  slug- 
gish river,  and  everything  coming  within  its  influence  seems  sud- 
denly to  become  assimilated — wc  can  hardly  tell  why.  Our 
Street,  I  am  well  assured,  is  only  a  matter  of  live  minutes'  walk 
from  Fane  nil  Hall  ;  and  yet  isolated  as  we  may  seem,  we  can  hear 
the  great  surges  of  life — almost  feel  its  pulsations  as  it  whirls 
through  its  legitimate  channels.  But  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is 
remarkably  quiet  and  countrified  when  you  have  once  reached  it. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  great  pulses 
of  life,  here,  arc  so  deadened  by  extraneous  influences  as  you  will 
find  them  in  most  country  places,  because  in  our  street  there  is 
gome  considerable  show  of  business — more  particularly  at  the 
lower  extremity — the  upper  portion  of  the  street  being  mostly 
composed  of  private  residences,  some  of  the  occupants  of  which, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  entertain  very  patrician  notions,  considering  the 
very  plebeian  stock  from  whence  they  sprung.  Indeed  everybody 
here  maintains  a  certain  air  of  respectability  ! 

For  instance,  the  A  s  arc  respectable  (you  will  stand  a 

chance  of  hearing  a  very  similar  remark  to  this  every  day),  or  the 

B  's,  or  peradventure  the  C  's,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 

chapter.  I  fan ey  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  notions  inherited  from 
our  ancestry  of  the  old  world,  a  feeling  which  it  seems  to  take  a 
long  time  to  rid  one's  self  of,  in  spite  of  our  republican  notions  of 
equality.  Yes,  indeed,  everybody  is  respectable  in  Our  Street,  at 
least  in  their  own  opinion  (and  let  me  tell  you  it  would  be  unwar- 
rantable fool- hardiness  in  any  one  to  contradict  the  assumption), 
from  the  great  .Mr.  Alderman  Maggot,  who  occupies  the  first  brick 
house  on  the  corner,  with  the  iron  paling  and  the  seven  smooth 
granite  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  which  boasts  of  a  door-knob, 
said  to  be  of  silver, — I  am  hardly  competent  to  judge  of  its  genu- 
ineness, having  never  ventured  nearer  it  than  the  sidewalk — and 
a  plate  of  the  sama  valuable  material  (both  modern  luxuries),  upon 
which  the  owner's  name  (Ueoiyc  Wcuhiiu/ton  Maggot)  is  inscribed 
in  beautiful  italics — down  to  Dennis  Flaherty,  who  occupies  the 
two  basement  rooms  under  the  sail-loft  of  Mr.  Abraham  Bqnttsles 
— the  side  of  said  building  having  tho  honor  of  facing  on  Our 
Street. 

As  the  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things,  the  laborer  here, 
though  hardly  aware  of  it,  loses  caste  among  the  "ton;"  but  some 
how,  to  make  amends  for  this,  he  catches  the  infection  of  his 
neighbors,  and  imagines  himself  more  respectable  than  Bill,  or  Jo, 
or  somebody  else  .<f  a  loss  fe-rv—d  to*  ,'i-v,  believing  as  he  sin- 


cerely does,  that  merely  a  change  of  air  is  required  to  render 
even  the  most  contemptible  of  mortals  lit  objects  of  respect. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  reader  somewhat 
concerning  the  peculiarities  and  prevailing  notions  of  Our  Street. 
There  is  one  house  in  particular  in  Our  Street,  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  curious.  It  is  an  old  wood-col- 
ored house  with  a  bow-window  in  front.  It  was  the  same  old 
house  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  with  the  exception  that  in  my 
boyhood  I  remember  having  seen  an  old  Damp  just  under  the  elm- 
tree  in  front.  About  this  time  I  was  sent  into  the  country,  and 
when  I  returned  tliree  years  afterwards,  the  elm-tree  and  the  pump 
were  both  removed,  and  hydrants  had  been  placed  along  the  street 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other — ono  occupying  the  very 
site  of  the  old  pump.  But  the  house  still  remained,  and  its  an- 
tique bow-window  looked  the  same  as  formerly,  with  the  exception 
that  the  sun  was  at  liberty  to  shine  in  now,  cheering  the  hearts  of 
its  two  solitary  occupants. 

This  house,  long  known  as  the  Crumples  Mansion,  was  at 
present  tho  abode  of  Obadiah  and  Deborah  Crumples,  grand- 
children to  Master  Jonathan  Crumples,  who  had  the  honor,  as  I 
am  told,  of  lirst  conceiving  the  plan,  and  finally  erecting  it  after 
his  own  peculiar  model. 

The  original  proprietor  had  amassed  quite  a  fortune  during  his 
lifetime,  which,  at  his  decease,  descended  to  his  son,  who  possessed 
none  of  the  father's  faculty  of  acquiring  money.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  somewhat  prodigal  turn  of  mind,  and  mar- 
rying quite  late  in  life,  after  having  exhausted  more  than  half  his 
patrimony,  he  became  the  father  of  three  children,  who  in  turn  in- 
herited only  a  moiety  of  what  he  possessed  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage. 

The  eldest  son,  Stephen,  partaking  more  of  tho  nature  of  his 
grandfather,  while  the  remaining  two  were  of  a  more  secluded  and 
solitary  cast,  differing  in  this  respect  even  from  their  own  parent, 
had  gone  out  more  than  eighteen  years  before  to  push  his  fortunes 
in  Cuba.  Little  had  been  beard  of  him  since,  further  than  that  he 
was  in  a  very  prosperous  way,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  even- 
tually amass  a  fortune.  Obadiah  and  Deborah  continued  to  re- 
main in  the  old  house  up  to  the  present  time,  nursing  their  family 
pride,  and  gradually  growing  poorer  every  day  of  their  lives.  The 
neighbors  all  knew  this,  and  knew  also  the  overweening  pride  of 
family  experienced  by  at  least  Miss  Deborah, — of  late  years  Oba- 
diah had  suffered  from  a  species  of  monomania,  which  precluded 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  sharing  this  feeling  in  common  with 
his  sister. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  Miss  Deborah  wa«  forty-eight, 
while  her  brother  was  only  three  years  her  senior.  Miss  Deborah 
in  the  springtide  of  life  was  reported  to  have  l>ccn  exceedingly 
good-looking,  and  to  have  declined,  with  a  martyr-like  firmness, 
several  advantageous  oilers  of  marriage  from  such  persons  as  she 
considered,  in  point  of  family,  infinitely  beneath  her  notice;  but  if 
such  was  the  case,  she  hail  probably  long  since  repented  in  secret 
of  her  folly,  as  she  had  observed  her  beauty  slowly  fading  "  into 
tho  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  herself  fast  sinking  in  point  of  wealth 
and  worldly  consequence. 

Ten  y:ars  ago  Obadiah  Crumples  had  conceived  a  most  bold 
and  daring  speculation,  that  of  inventing  perpetual  motion;  and 
since  then, — though  always  defeated,  just  on  the  eve  of  perfecting 
it,  by  some  unforeseen  difficulty, — he  had  steadily  pursued  his 
absurd  undertaking  up  to  the  present  moment. 

One  bright  spring  morning  as  I  was  passing  by  the  old  house, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  carpenter's  saw  in 
close  proximity  to  the  bow-window.  1  looked  up  and  beheld  quite 
an  opening  already  made  through  its  sombre  fiont,  and  wondered 
what  in  the  world  this  sudden  enterprise  could  mean.  At  first  I 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  the  intention  of  Miss  Deborah  to  have 
the  bow-window  removed,  and  this  portion  of  the  honse  squared, 
like  many  of  its  more  modem  neighbors,  but  on  returning  some- 
time afterwards,  I  found  1  had  been  mistaken  in  my  surmises,  for 
a  commodious  passage  way  had  now  been  cleared,  and  the  carpen- 
ter was  busied  in  fitting  in  door-casings.  Then  there  was  to  be  a 
door  leading  in  fiom  the  outer  world  just  on  the  left  of  the  bow- 
window  1 

For  two  or  three  days  following  this  external  alteration  in  the 
old  house,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  planing  and  hammering  in- 
side of  the  bow-window,  but  no  one  could  conjecture  why  all  these 
marvellous  improvements  were  going  on.  Some  said  that  Ann; 
Debby  was  getting  proud  in  her  old  age,  as  though,  forsooth,  she 
had  ever  been  otherwise  ;  but  there  were  others  who  surmised  that 
there  was  to  be  a  grand  division  made  of  the  house,  and  that  some 
fortunate  tenant  would  soon  have  the  privilege  of  walking  in  at  the 
Crumples  Mansion  from  the  front  way  near  the  bow-window,  and 
the  honor  of  claiming  the  gaunt  Miss  Deborah  for  a  landlady. 
But  surmises  and  speculations  were  alike  in  vain ;  for  shortly 
after  this  the  quiet  denizens  of  Our  Street  were  surprised  one 
morning  by  a  grand  display  of  knick-knacks,  stationed  in  the  bow- 
window,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  arrangement  or  effect. 

As  onr  family  had  always  been  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
Crumples  as  far  back  as  I  could  remember,  and  our  tide  of  fortune 
had  been  gradually  ebbing  out  with  their's,  since,  I  could  not  resist 
an  inclination  to  be  the  lirst  to  venture  in  by  the  bow-window,  and 
show  poor  Miss  Deborah  that  there  was  at  least  one  person  who 
could  sympathize  with  her  in  her  extreme  strait  and  mortification. 

When  I  entered,  I  discovered  Obadiah  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  and  partially  concealed  from  view  by  the  end  of  the  counter, 
laboring  diligently  over  a  new  and  enlarged  model  of  perpetual 
motion.  "  My  life-long  labors  arc  m  arly  completed  !"  said  Oba- 
diah, looking  up  from  his  work  and  gazing  into  my  face  with  the 
utmost  seriousness.  "  1  have  a  model  here  that  will  astonish  the 
world ;  in  a  word,  sir,  I  have  my  fortune  in  my  own  hands.  Yes 
sir,  when  that  is  acc  omplished,  when  that  bright  vision  is  once 


realized,  which  it  will  he,  sir,  shortly — very  shortly  indeed,  sir : 
then,  sir,  will  your  wise  men  hide  their  diminished  heads,  and  the 
princes  of  the  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship  me !" 

I  assured  Obadiah  that  when  that  time  came  I  should  feel 
but  too  proud  to  be  suffered  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  cf  a  foot- 
man. I  next  turned  to  Deborah,  who  had  just  entered  from  nn 
adjoining  room,  ami  took  her  left  hand,  which  she  extended  to 
me,  and  pressed  it  with  unu-ual  earnestness.  It  was  nenrcst  her 
heart,  poor  woman,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  it  melted  me  almost  to  a 
woman  the  moment  1  beheld  them  starting. 

"Perhaps  it  is  all  foolishness  to  think  as  I  do!"  she  at  length 
said,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  not  been  be- 
hind there  yet,"  she  went  on,  pointing  nt  the  little  counter.  "  I 
tried  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  but  I  couldn't,  and  so  Obadiah 
and  the  carpenter  arranged  the  things  as  you  see.  It  cost  me  a 
terrible  pain  to  do  what  I  have  done,  and  nothing  but  the  helpless 
condition  of  my  poor  broth(  r  should  have  induced  me  to  do  it!" 

I  looked  into  her  face  searchingly.  There  was  a  sudden  flash 
of  insanity  in  her  eye  just  then. 

"  Yes !"  said  she,  observing  my  look  of  alarm,  and  pointing  to 
her  breast,  "  I  had  a  demon  to  sn  uggle  against,  it  is  true,  but  I 
have  triumphed  this  time;  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  I  may,  or  not, 
again  I"  And  without  saying  more,  the  drew  a  vial  of  laudanum 
from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  handing  it  to  me,  requested  me  to 
keep  it,  and  say  nothing,  as  there  would  be  little  danger  now,  the 
temptation  having  almost  subsided,  and  the  means  being  beyond 
her  reach. 

Just  then  wc  were  aroused  by  the  postman's  rap  nt  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  we  heard  him  inquire  for  Obadiah  Crum- 
ples. Obadiah  who  had  just  arisen  after  a  careful  examination  of 
his  great  model,  and  hearing  his  name  called,  ambled  to  the  door. 
In  a  moment  he  returned,  holding  up  a  letter.  "  I  think  it  must 
be  from  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  some  unfortunate  prince  in  exile  !" 
said  Obadiah,  handing  the  leltcr  to  Deborah  with  a  great  flourish. 
It  was  sealed  w  ith  black  wax,  and  Deborah  opened  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  She  gave  it  a  quick,  painful  perusal,  and  then  hand- 
ing the  letter  to  me,  turned  to  her  brother  and  said,  "  Obadiah, 
your  brother  Stephen  is  dead  !  You  remember — you  cannot  have 
forgotten  Stephen  *"  she  said,  noticing  his  vacant  look,  while  a 
bewildered  shadow  crept  over  her  own  face. 

"  O,  I  remember  now !"  said  Obadiah,  looking  up  innocently 
into  her  face  from  his  low  stool  near  his  favorite  model;  "  he  went 
out  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  act  as  prime  minister!  I  remem- 
ber; yes,  yes !  I  suppose  he  has  made  me  an  emperor  and  you  a 
countess.  He  couldn't  confer  quite  all  his  honors,  you  know;  it 
isn't  the  fashion  ;  besides  he  must  leave  a  principality  each  to  his 
four  sons  ;  or  hasn't  he  got  any,  did  you  say  V 

I  was  busily  engaged  with  the  letter,  and  did  not  notice  Debo- 
rah's reply,  if  she  made  any,  but  I  dare  say  she  did  not. 

The  letter  was  dated  at  Havana,  and  came  from  her  brother's 
executor.  It  merely  announced  the  date  of  his  death,  and  stated 
that  by  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  them  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  each,  which  might  lie  immediately  remitted  to  them  on 
making  out  and  sending  to  his  attorney  tho  necessary  credentials. 

I  endeavored  to  make  Obadiah  comprehend  that  he  had  become 
suddenly  rich,  but  he  insisted  in  the  most  ]ieremptory  manner  that 
he  had  always  been  so,  only  that  his  exchequer  had  sometimes  run 
a  little  low,  which,  with  an  heir  to  his  brother's  dukedom,  was 
only  a  trifling  affair  after  all. 

Afte  r  a  little  while,  I  assisted  Deborah  to  remove  the  knick-knacks 
from  the  bow  window  ;  and  in  three  days  afterwards  the  door  was 
boarded  up,  the  little  counter  and  shelves  knocki'd  to  pieces  for 
kindling  wood,  and  the  old  room  soon  grew  to  be  as  sombre  and 
deserted  as  ever. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
NOT   ALL    FOR  FAME. 

BT    FREDERICK    J.  KKTES. 

Believe  me — 'tis  not  all  for  fume 

The  poet  weaves  his  rhyme, 
Cut,  though  he  may.  a  deathless  name 

Upon  the  arch  of  time. 
A  tear  will  touch  hi?  tender  soul — 

A  smile  will  thrill  its  strings, 
And  wake  a  song  with  their  control, 

Which  not  to  fame  he  sings. 

0.  judge  him  not — thou  ne'er  canst  know 

How  many  human  tears, 
Pince  he  has  sung,  have  ceased  their  flow 

Aloijg  earth's  vale  of  years. 
How  many  spirits  he  has  soothed 

In  the  last  hour's  farewell — 
How  many  pathways  he  has  smoothed 

Angola  alone  shall  te'.l. 

Many  there  are  whose  songs  in  vain 

Heein  from  their  sweet  harps  givwn ; 
Who,  when  this  lifc  is  o'er,  shall  gain 

A  fadeless  crown  in  heaven. 
0,  never  may  they  feel  the  galea 

That  fan  ambition's  flame; 
Or  court  the  wo  of  him  who  sails 

Along  the  tide  of  fame. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Mr  FIRST  TEMPTATION. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CLASSMATE. 

BT  HORACE  I!.  STANIFORD. 

At  nn  early  age  I  lost  my  father,  and  as  ho  left  us  with  hut  little 
of  this  world's  goods,  it  soon  became  necessary  that  I  should  find 
some  employment.  I  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not 
very  stout  or  strong,  hut  yet  with  a  will  to  do  anything  that  could 
be  found  for  me  to  do.  At  length  my  mother  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Morris,  and  I  was  taken 
into  his  shop  as  an  apprentice.  With  him  I  remained  two  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  became  so  worn  down  by  the  hard 
work  imposed  upon  me,  that  my  mother  resolved  I  should  remain 
there  no  longer.  My  sister  Lucy,  who  was  two  years  older 
than  myself,  had  long  detected  my  failing  strength — and  it  was 
mainly  through  her  efforts  that  I  was  removed  from  the  place,  for 
I  should  never  have  complained. 

I  was  now  fifteen — tall,  slim  and  pale,  and  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  stand  any  sort  of  work  which  taxed  my  physical  strength  to 
any  great  extent.  But  fortune  favored  me.  A  Mr.  Joseph  Ever- 
ett, who  kept  a  dry  goods  store  near  by,  was  in  want  of  a  salesman, 
and  through  my  sister's  influence  I  obtained  the  place.  Mr.  Ever- 
cd  had  a  daughter  Julia,  just  about  my  own  age,  who  was  very 
intimate  with  Lucy,  and  it  was  by  her  intercessions  with  her  father 
that  Lucy  gained  her  point. 

I  was  duly  installed  into  my  place,  and  I  was  soon  happy  and 
contented,  for  my  employer  was  kind,  and  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  myself  and  Julia,  which  afforded  me  a  purer  bliss  than  I 
had  ever  before  experienced.  Thus  matters  passed  on  for  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  health  was  restored,  and  I  had  so 
far  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Evercd  that  he  now  trusted 
me  with  some  of  his  most  particular  business.  Only  one  thing 
troubled  me.  I  was  not  receiving  such  wages  as  I  fancied  my 
services  entitled  mo  to.  In  fact,  I  was  in  debt.  I  had  purchased 
a  suit  of  clothes  of  a  tailor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  owing 
for  them.  The  tailor  wanted  his  money,  and  I  had  promised  him 
he  should  have  it  at  a  certain  time  ;  but  that  time  came  and  passed, 
and  I  could  not  pay  him.  lie  threatened,  and  I  promised  anew. 
O,  how  many  times  I  wished  that  I  had  never  bought  those 
clothes.  I  could  have  got  along  without  them,  and  I  resolved  that 
never  again  would  I  buy  anything  which  I  could  not  pay  for  upon 
the  spot.    But  that  did  not  help  this  case. 

One  evening  I  sat  alone  in  the  store.  It  was  Saturday  evening, 
and  the  day  had  been  a  busy  one.  We  had  sold  a  great  quantity 
of  goods,  and  the  money-drawer  was  well  filled.  Slowly  a  demon 
aroso  before  me,  and  began  to  advise  me.  He  pointed  to  the 
money-drawer,  and  whispered,  "  There  are  the  means  for  paying 
your  debt !"  I  knew  that  Mr.  Evered  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  money  there,  for  he  knew  not  how  much  I  had  sold. 
I  could  take  even  fifty  dollars,  and  he  might  never  miss  it,  for  I 
had  sold  a  great  quantity  of  stuff  which  he  had  no  account  of.  I 
had  promised  the  tailor  that  he  should  have  the  money  that  very 
night,  and  I  had  planned  to  get  Mr.  Evered  to  advance  me  the 
necessary  sum.  I  had  not  been  spending  money  foolishly,  but  from 
my  poor  pittance  I  supported  my  mother,  and  that  ate  it  all  up. 

For  a  long  while  I  sat  and  looked  upon  that  drawer,  and  all  the 
while  the  tempter  was  persuading  mo.  I  knew  that  young  clerks 
often  did  such  things,  and  that  sometimes  necessity  compelled 
them  to  it — at  least,  so  I  then  thought.  How  could  I  meet  my 
creditor  again  without  the  money  !  1  could  not,  and  at  length  I 
resolved  that  I  would  not.  I  arose  and  went  to  the  drawer.  I 
opened  it,  and  saw  the  bank  notes  which  had  been  fairly  jammed 
in  there.  I  counted  out  twenty  dollars  !  My  hands  trembled, 
and  my  heart  beat  quickly.  1  thrust  the  notes  into  my  pocket, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  my  scat,  and  ere  long  afterwards  my 
employer  entered. 

"  Well,  Charles,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  we'll  shut  up  now." 

I  arose  and  went  out  and  put  up  the  shutters,  and  when  I  came 
back,  I  found  Evercd  engaged  in  counting  the  money.    As  1  ap- 


proached him,  he  eyed  me  with  a  sharp,  searching  look,  and  I 
trembled  like  an  aspen. 

"  What  ails  you  i"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  I  answered,  trying  to  compose  myself. 
"  But  there  must  be  something  the  matter,"  he  resumed,  "  for 
you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost." 
"  I  am  tired,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  woiked  hard  to  day,  and  you  may  go. 
I'll  attend  to  the  test." 

With  a  desperate  endeavor  to  compose  myself,  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  then  seized  my  hat  and  left  the  store.  The 
fresh  air  revived  me  somewhat,  and  I  hurried  on  to  the  tailor's.  I 
paid  my  bill,  and  for  a  moment  my  heart  was  lighter;  hut  it  was 
only  for  the  moment.  When  I  reached  the  street  again,  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  done  came  upon  me  with  a  whelming  force, 
and  I  was  miserable.  When  I  reached  1  o  ne  I  professed  to  be 
sick,  and  retired  at  once.  But  my  mother,  sick  and  weak  herself, 
came  up  to  my  bed  and  wanted  to  fix  me  some  medicine.  She 
gave  rne  a  simple  preparation,  drew  up  the  clothes  snugly  about 
me,  and  having  kissed  me,  she  said  . 

"  Be  careful,  Charles,  for  'twould  be  painful  indeed  to  have  you 
sick.    God  keep  and  bless  you.    Good  night." 

0,  how  those  last  words  rung  in  my  ears.  What  would  my 
mother  say — how  would  she  feel — if  she  knew  that  her  son  was  a 
— tliirf  ?  It  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  give  the  word  shape 
and  form,  but  it  came  at  last.  I  could  not  keep  it  back.  Thufl 
thief!  rang  in  my  soul  till  an  agony  was  upon  me  so  intense  (Mat 
ali  other  conceptions  of  pain  were  as  nothing.  The  night  passed 
away  in  sleepless,  phantom  making  restlessness;  and  when  the 
morning  came,  I  aroso  and  walked  out  before  my  mother  or  6istcr 
was  up.  I  did  not  return  until  breakfast  was  ready,  and  then  I 
had  so  far  overcome  all  outward  signs  of  my  distress,  that  little 
remark  was  made  upon  it.  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  my 
heart. 

That  forenoon  I  went  with  my  sister  to  meeting,  and  as  I  en- 
tered the  little  church,  I  met  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Evered  lie  watched 
me  sharply,  and  1  saw  marks  of  pain  upon  his  face.  After  the 
services  were  over,  1  saw  him  in  conversation  with  the  tailor.  I 
noticed  ho  a1  earnestly  they  spoke — and  once  I  saw  the  tailor  point 
his  finger  towards  me.    I  felt  sure,  then,  that  all  was  discovered  ! 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Charles,  what  is  the  matter  J"  cried  Lucy, 
as  she  caught  my  arm. 

"  He's  faint  1  he's  faint  1"  I  heard  a  low,  tremulous  voice  say; 
and  on  turning,  I  saw  Julia  Evered.  She  was  frightened — and 
at  that  moment  came  the  conviction  that  she  loved  me.  But  that 
other  thought  came  with  it ;  and  then  I  know  she  would  ere  long 
despise  me ! 

Sick  and  faint  I  hurried  away,  and  to  all  the  anxious  inquiries 
of  Lucy  I  only  replied  that  I  was  not  well.  O,  how  miserable  I 
felt,  for  I  knew  that  my  employer  had  detected  the  theft.  His 
gaze  at  me  in  the  church  was  proof  enough  ;  but  his  conversation 
with  the  tailor  made  it  doubly  sure.  That  afternoon  I  dared  not 
go  to  church,  and  my  mother  worried  ovor  me.  If  she  would 
only  have  let  me  alone,  I  might  have  been  less  miserable ;  hut  she 
clung  close  to  me,  and  I  had  to  lie  to  her — the  first  falsehood  I 
ever  spoke  to  that  noble  woman  ! 

Another  night  of  restless  agony,  and  then  I  came  to  the  severest 
part  of  all.  I  must  meet  my  employer !  It  was  late  when  I  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen,  and  I  found  my  mother  as  pale  and  death- 
ly as  death  itself.  For  the  moment  I  forgot  my  own  pain,  and 
hastened  to  her  side.  She  gazed  up  into  my  face  with  such  a 
look  as  I  hope  I  may  never  see  again. 

"Don't  ask  me  any  questions,  Charles,"  she  said,  "  but  go  at 
once  to  the  store.    Mr.  Evered  wants  you  immediately." 

I  could  not  ask  a  question — I  could  not  speak.  Without  break- 
fast— without  waiting  to  sec  Lucy — I  started  from  the  house. 
People  whom  I  met  gazed  at  me  sharply,  and  once  I  heard  the 
word  ihief  pronounced !  O,  Evered  had  told  the  story  of  my 
crime  1  How  could  he? — No,  no,  'twas  the  tailor  who  had  told  it, 
for  my  employer  would  never  have  done  it.  Yet  it  was  known. 
I  stopped,  and  suddenly  the  thought  of  flight  occurred  to  me. 
Why  had  I  not  thought  of  it  before  ?  Why  should  I  stay  longer 
where  shame,  and  shame  only,  could  be  mine  ?  I  turned  to  flee, 
and  just  then  my  sister  came  rushing  after  me,  with  her  hair  float- 
ing wildly  in  the  morning  air,  and  her  face  pale  as  death. 

"  0,  Charles,"  she  uttered,  "  come  with  me  at  once  !  Come, 
come,  our  mother  is  dying!" 

My  sister  seized  my  hand,  and  by  main  force  dragged  me  away. 
I  reached  my  home,  I  knew  not  how,  for  my  reason  had  almost 
left  me.  Into  the  little  bed-room  Lucy  dragged  me,  and  there  lay 
my  mother  stark  and  cold. 

" O,  Charles,  you  have  killed  her!"  sobbed  my  sister,  as  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed.    "  She  could  not  stand  your  disgrace  I" 

One  moment  I  gazed  upon  that  cold,  palo  form,  and  then  a 
wild,  unearthly  cry  broke  from  my  lips.  I  plunged  madly  forward 
upon  the  bed — 

"Charles!  Charles!" 

I  started  up.  1  felt  a  heavy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  again 
my  name  was  called. 

"What  is  the  matter!  Come,  rouse  up.  For  mercy's  sake, 
what  ails  you  ?" 

It  was  Mr.  Evercd  who  spoke.  I  was  still  sitting  upon  the 
stool  behind  the  counter,  but  my  head  had  fallen  forward  upon  a 
pile  of  goods  that  lay  heaped  up  before  mo.  Instinctively  1  cast 
my  eyes  upon  the  money-drawer,  and  slowly  the  truth  woiked  its 
way  to  my  mind.  A  cold,  clammy  sweat  was  upon  my  brow,  a 
pain  in  my  limbs,  and  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

"What  ails  you,  Charles'!"  Mr.  Evered  kindly  asked. 

"My  soul — such  a  dream!"  1  involuntarily  gasped. 

"  Well,  well — if  it's  nothing  worse  than  that  I  am  glad.  But 


come,  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  of  conversation  with  you  before 
you  go." 

I  was  fully  aroused  now.  I  looked  at  the  money-drawer,  though 
many  times  ere  I  could  fully  realize  that  I  was  safe.  The  tempter 
had  come,  but  an  angel  had  met  and  beaten  him  away.  The  doors 
and  shutters  were  closed,  raid  then  my  employer  sat  down  by  my 
side. 

"Well,  Charles,"  lie  commenced,  "Julia  has  been  telling  inc 
this  afternoon  that  you  wholly  support  your  mother." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  tremblingly  answered.  "  My  sister  thus  far  has 
only  been  able  to  support  herself,  and  the  rest  all  comes  on  me." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  along  ?  Surely,  your  salary  here  is  not 
sufficient." 

"  It  has  been  sufficient,  sir,  to  find  us  in  food  and  fuel.  For  

for  clothing — I  have — " 
"  Run  in  debt,  eh  1" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  will  never  do  it  again.  1  will  go  ragged,  if 
need  he,  but  I  will  not  run  in  debt." 

"  Right — right,  my  hoy  !  But  wc  will  fix  that  all  right  now.  I 
have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  increasing  your  pay,  and  I 
will  do  so  now — not  only  so,  hut  I  must  put  it  back  to  where  I 
first  thought  of  it,  and  that  was  three  months  ago.    Let's  see." 

He  turned  to  the  desk,  as  he  spoke,  and  made  a  few  figures  on 
a  piece  of  paper. 

"  Three  dollars  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks  would  be  thirty-nino 
dollars,"  he  said.    "  Will  that  square  vou  up?" 

"  O,  yes,  sir,  and  more,  more,  too  I" 

"Then  you  shall  have  that,  and  hereafter  you  shall  have  that 
amount  over  each  quarter." 

Ho  said  something  more  about  making  me  his  head  clerk  at 
some  time,  but  I  did  not  fully  understand  him.  I  received  the 
money,  paid  the  tailor,  and  when  I  had  reached  my  home,  I  had 
become  calm  and  happy.  I  told  my  mother  and  Lucy  of  my  good 
fortune,  anil  they  wept  for  joy. 

Yet  I  could  not  help  shuddering  fearfully  whenever  I  thought  of 
that  terrible  vision  which  came  upon  me  while  the  tempter  was 
with  me.  But — let  me  say  it  again — 'twas  an  angel's  visit. 

Years  have  passed  away  since  that  time.  Mr.  Evered  is  an  old 
man — my  children  arc  his  grandchildren  ;  and  the  store  that  was 
once  his  is  now  half  mine.  Ho  has  retired,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  extensive  business  belongs  to  Lucy's  husband.  My  mother 
still  lives,  and,  thank  God,  can  yet  bless  her  son  that  he  has  never 
yet  called  one  drop  of  sorrow  to  her  life-cup. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  TUB  P.IRLE. 

The  following  curious  parallel  will  be  found  interesting: 

Bible. — The  apostle  says  :  But  though  I  he  rude  in  speech.  

2  Cor.  xi.  6. 

Othello  — Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

Bible. — Consume  thine  eyes  and  to  grieve  thine  heart — 1  Sam- 
uel ii.  33. 

Macbeth. — Show  his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart. 

Bible. — Thou  hast  brought  me  unto  the  dust  of  death. — Psal. 

Macbeth. — Lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death. 

Bible. — Look  not  upon  me,  because  I  am  black,  because  the 
sun  hath  looked  upon  me. — .Sol.  Song  i.  6. 

Merchant  of  Venice. — Mistake  me  not  for  my  complexion;  its 
shadowy  livery  of  the  burning  sun. 

Bible. — I  smote  him,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him. — 1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 

Othello. — I  took  him  by  the  throat,  the  circumcised  dog,  and 
smote  him. 

Bible. — Opened  Job  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  day;  let  it  not  he 
joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not  come  into  the  number 
of  the  months. — Job  iii.  1,  f>. 

Macbeth. — May  this  accursed  hour  stand,  ay,  accursed  in  the 
calendar. 

Bible. — What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  For  fhou 
hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  thou  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the,  works  of  thy  hands. — Psal.  viii.  4,  5,  0. 

Hamlet. — What  a  piece  of  wotk  is  man  1  Hownoble  in  reason, 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable  !  In  action,  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  Low 
like  a  God  !    The  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals. 

Bible. — Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness. 

Macbeth. — We  will  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Ncm  York  Day  Booh. 

NAPLES  AND  ITS  RULERS. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  stranger  in  Naples  would  at 
present  bo  deceived  as  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  country.  Wher- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Director  of  Police,  he  becomes  greatly  irritated,  and 
even  has  recourse  to  blows,  unless  the  epithet  of  "Astoltitoed 
unico  Padrone"  (absolute  and  only  master)  be  added.  As  a  case 
in  point,  an  individual  painter,  by  name  Francesco,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  he  would  he  executing  a  work  acceptable  to  royalty, 
made  a  drawing  of  the  celebrated  marine  machine,  which  was  il- 
luminated on  the  30th  of  May  It  had  two  figures,  one  of  the 
Inimacolata,  another  of  Ferdinando  II.,  eac-h  with  two  inscriptions. 
Now,  it  happened  that  on  one  side  was  inscribed  "  Viva  Maria  lm- 
macolata,  and  Viva  Ferdinando  J  I.;"  on  the  other,  "  Viva  ii  nos- 
tro  unico  ed  assoluto  Padrone,"  etc.  As  the  painter  represented 
that  side  of  the  machine  on  which  the  former  inscriptions  were 
written,  those  only  were  given  :  whilst  the  latter  inscriptions  weio 
omitted.  The  picture  was  then  presented  to  his  majesty,  who 
condescended  to  accept  it.  Immediately  afterwards  the  painter 
was  summoned  before  the  Director  of  Police,  who  questioned  him 
as  to  the  motives  of  his  preference  for  the  first  inscriptions,  and 
without  waiting  for  his  answer,  fell  upon  and  heat  him  in  tin; 
offices  of  the  ministry,  lie  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  and  happy 
for  him  was  it  that  he  had  such  a  MtBCanuS  as  the  Prince  Sebasti- 
nno,  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
liberated. — London  A1  tcs. 


Those  who,  in  the  common  course  of  the  world,  will  call  them- 
selves your  friends,  or  whom,  according  to  the  common  notions  of 
friendship,  you  may  probably  think  such,  will  never  tell  you  of 
your  faults,  still  less  of  your  weaknesses.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
more  desirous  to  make  you  their  friend  than  to  prove  themselves 
yours,  they  will  flatter  both,  and,  in  truth,  not  be  sorry  for  either. 
—  Chcstt  rj'kkl. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham,  for  many  years  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  journalists,  but  now  living  in  retirement  in 
this  vicinity,  enjoying  a  reputation  won  entirely  by  his 
own  exertions.    Joseph  T.  Buckingham  was  born  at 
Windham,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1779.    His  father 
was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  made  great  pecuni- 
ary sacrifices  to  advance  the  cause  of  national  indepen- 
dence, so  that  when  he  died  (in  178.3)  his  family  were 
left  in  destitute  circumstances.    The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  placed  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
to  which  his  services  were  engaged  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen.   He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  perused  with 
avidity  all  the  books  within  his  reach.    He  tells  us  in 
his  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  had 
read  the  Bible  through  a  dozen  times  before  he  was  six- 
teen years  old ;  and  he  says,  "  if  I  deserve  a  tithe  of 
the  credit  which  some  of  my  too  partial  friends  have 
bestowed  upon  some  of  my  productions,  I  attribute  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  my  early  familiarity  with  the 
language,  style,  and  phraseology  of  the  Bible."    In  the 
year  1793,  a  visit  to  the  Phenix  printing-office  in  Wind- 
ham produced  such  an  impression  on  young  Bucking- 
ham that  he  resolved  to  be  a  printer.    During  the  po- 
riod  of  his  agricultural  service,  he  received  a  little,  and 
but  very  little,  schooling ;  but  a  few  books,  which  he 
procured  with  difficulty,  were  carefully  studied  and 
thoroughly  mastered.    Some  of  them  were  standard 
English  classics,  and  of  course  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  pure  and  vigorous  style  which  characterized  even 
the  early  efforts  of  our  journalist.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1795,  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  apprentice,  in  the 
office  of  David  Carlisle,  at  Walpole,  N.  H.    We  next 
find  him  continuing  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of 
Thomas  Dickman,  publisher  of  the  Greenfield  Gazette, 
at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.    After  various  vicissi- 
tudes, he  made  his  way  to  Boston,  arriving  February  8, 
1800,  and  immediately  found  employment  in  the  office 
of  Manning  &  Loring,  then  the  principal  book-printers 
of  tho  town.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806,  while 
carrying  on  the  printing  business  for  Thomas  &  An- 
drews, Mr.  Buckingham  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  small  monthly  magazine,  called  the  "  Polynnthos." 
This  work  was  continued  for  twenty  months,  then  sus- 
pended, and  afterward  resumed.    It  was  illustrated  by 
the  best  portraits  that  could  then  be  procured  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  day — actors,  divines,  states- 
men, and  generals.    Mr.  Buckingham  wrote  all  the 
theatrical  criticisms — some  of  which  wcro  severs  and 
caustic.    "  Mr.  Poe,"  he  says, — "  the  father  of  tho  late 
Edgar  A.  Poe, — took  offence  at  a  remark  on  his  wife's  acting, 
and  called  at  my  house  to  chastise  my  impertinence,  but  went 
away  without  effecting  his  purpose.    Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
performers  of  considerable  merit,  but  somewhat  vain  of  their  per- 
gonal accomplishments."    In  1809,  Mr.  Buckingham  started  a 
weekly  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  8vo.,  called  the  "Ordeal,"  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pollard  being  the  responsible  editor;  it  lived  only  six 
months,  however.    The  "  Comet,"  in  1814,  was  another  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  publishing  experiments.    In  181 7  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Mag- 
azine."   Of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  outset  we  find 
the  f Allowing  notice  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs:"    "A  wife  and 
six  children  (the  eldest  about  eleven  years  old)  had  no  other  re- 
source than  my  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  clothing,  a  house  for 
shelt  t,  and  the  means  of  education.    I  had  not  a  dollar  where- 
with to  procure  a  printing  apparatus,  ink,  paper,  etc.  Everything 


JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM. 


was  to  be  got  (it  got  at  all)  on  credit,  and  of  that  I  had  none, 
except  what  a  few  friends  gave  me  for  industry  and  perseverance. 
A  fount  of  second-hand  types  was  bought  of  John  Elliot,  a  prin- 
ter, son  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot ;  and  an  old  press  from  some  one 
(not  a  printer),  whose  name  is  forgotten,  who  took  my  note  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  ninety  days,  and  a  mortgage  on 
the  press,  as  collateral  security."  Mr.  Buckingham's  own  energy 
and  talent,  and  a  long  list  of  able  contributors,  gave  a  character 
to  the  new  enterprise,  which  commanded  general  attention.  The 
paper  was  bold,  vigorous,  spicy  and  readable.  Social  abuses, 
immoralities,  quackeries,  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  humbug  of  every 
kind,  were  attacked  with  a  keenness  and  power  of  sarcasm  and 
invective,  rarely  equalled.  Some  of  the  parties  served  up  in  the 
Galaxy  threatened  the  publisher  with  personal  chastisement,  oth- 
ers manifested  their  resentment  by  addressing  him  anonymous 
letters,  "  the  usual  weapons  of  blockheads  and  cowards,"  as  he 


instly  remarks  ;  but  neither  open  nor  covert  threat  over 
induced  him  to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  coune 
he  had  marked  out.  He  was  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion sued  for  libel,  tho  plaintiff  relying  on  the  common 
law  doctrine,  "the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the 
libel,"  and  the  manner  in  which  he  stood  up  against  his 
adversaries  and  contended  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  not  the  least  among  his  many  laurels.  In  1820,  the 
latter  part  of  the  title  of  the  paper  was  dropped,  and  it 
was  continued  as  the  "  New  England  Galaxy,"  alone. 
Not  only  were  the  original  articles  in  the  Galaxy,  edi- 
torials, paragraphs,  romantic  and  humorous  stories  and 
sketches,  and  poetry  excellent,  but  an  additional  attrac- 
tion was  given  it  by  the  choice  selections  made  from  the 
rich  field  of  European  periodical  literature,  at  that  time 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  mass.  We  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  file  of  the  Galaxy,  and  on  that 
occasion,  our  early  impression  of  its  sterling  value  was 
renewed.  On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1824,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  a  daily  paper,  established  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Boston  Cou- 
rier." It  was  conducted  with  vigor  and  ability,  and 
almost  immediately  took  high  rank  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing political  and  news-journals  of  the  day.  It  con- 
tinued the  property  of  Mr.  Buckingham  until  1848, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it.  In  1831  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  "  New  England  Maga- 
zine," a  work  projected  by  his  son,  the  lamented  Edwin 
Buckingham,  a  young  gentleman  of  first  rate  ability 
and  of  the  fairest  promise,  who  died  on  returning  from 
a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three.  Mr.  Buckingham  relin- 
quished tho  magazine  soon  after  his  son's  death.  The 
magazine  was  filled  with  excellent  matter,  contributed 
by  some  of  the  very  best  writers  of  tho  day.  Mr. 
Buckingham  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  1810,  and  has 
served  it  as  secretary,  trustee,  vice  president  and  presi- 
dent. He,  also,  for  ten  years  tilled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  tho  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  He 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the  Middlesex  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  delivered  the  anniversary  address  of 
1845.  He  lias  represented  both  Boston  and  Cambridge 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  senator  for 
Middlesex  for  four  years.  The  brief  sketch  we  have 
given  of  his  career  shows  that  he  has  led  an  active  and 
useful  life ;  and  that  he  has  shown  himself  enterprising, 
resolute,  independent  and  fearless. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS. 
Tho  engraving  below  is  an  accurate  view  of  the 
American  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  It  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city.  The  tranquil  river  in  the 
foreground  is  the  Severn.  The  circular  building,  surmounted  by 
a  flag  staff,  is  the  old  military  fort,  now  forming  the  gnn-battery 
and  fencing -rooms.  To  the  right  is  the  river  front ;  to  the  left, 
part  of  the  recitation  hall,  the  captain's  house,  and  the  row  of 
professors'  houses.  In  the  distance  is  seen  tho  government-house 
and  hospital  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  professors'  houses. 
Previously  to  1 845  the  naval  academy  was  a  military  post,  called 
Fort  Severn,  but  in  the  year  mentioned  it  was  transferred  to  the 
navy,  and  in  1850  was  organized  on  its  present  footing.  The  in- 
tention is  to  render  the  institution  as  valuable  to  the  sea  service  as 
West  Point  has  been  rendered  to  the  land  service,  and  to  afford 
the  midshipmen,  who  are  there  trained,  a  thorough  professional 
education,  combined  with  those  accomplishments  which  make  the 
gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. 
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THE  PLANS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

The  plans  of  the  allied  forces  look  to  a  complete  occupancy  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  We  shall  probably  by  the  time  this  sheet  is 
passing  through  the  press,  learn  the  result  of  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion known  to  have  proceeded  against  Odessa,  the  granary  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  also  the  fate  of  Perekop,  tho  key  of  the  Crimea, 
equally  menaced  by  the  allied  forces.  If  these  attempts  have  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  have  within  striking  distance,  Nicolaicff,  with 
its  dockyards,  believed  by  the  Russians  to  be  another  Sebastopol, 
and  situated  about  thirty  leagues  from  Odessa,  and  forty  five  from 
Perekop.  Nicolaieff  would  thus  be  between  two  fires,  and  menaced 
from  tho  north  and  south.  Yet  we  need  not  look  for  thrilling 
news  at  every  foreign  arrival.  A  campaign  is  not  made  up  of 
battles.  The  tiger  watches,  and  crouches,  and  waits,  and  slowly 
feels  his  ground  before  he  makes  a  spring ;  and  an  army  must  en- 
trench itself,  wait  for  the  slow  accumulation  of  trains  and  ammu- 
nition, and  thoroughly  organize  its  supplies,  before  it  can  accom- 
plish brilliant  feats  of  arms.  But  the  allies  have  much  work  to  do 
before  them,  and  the  experienec  of  the  past  winter  must  teach  them 
both  caution  and  promptitude,  sure  preparation  and  decisive  action, 
if  they  would  avoid  months  of  suffering  and  dreary  inactivity. 

Tribute  of  Respect. — The  members  of  that  brilliant  corps, 
the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  have  subscribed  the  sum  of 
Bix  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  Mount  Auburn  to  their  lamented  friend  and  comrado, 
Lieut.  Amory,  son  of  their  commander.  Lieut.  Amory  was  a 
noble  young  man,  and  universally  beloved. 


The  Boston  Museum. — We  unhesitatingly  declare  this  to  be 
a  model  place  of  amusement.  Its  plays  are  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  unobjectionable  character,  and  its  stores  of  curiosities  un- 
equalled on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Kimball  richly  merits 
the  extraordinary  success  which  has  crowned  his  liberal  manage- 
ment. 

Enterprise. — A  rogue  in  New  York  lately  ran  away  with  two 
frame  dwelling-houses  from  Thompson  Street,  and  a  gentleman  in 
Harlem  had  most  of  his  land  stolen  and  carted  away  by  rogues. 
Wealth  does  indeed  "  take  itself  wings,"  when  houses  and  lands 
are  run  away  with. 

The  Beard  Movement. — Many  of  the  clergy  cultivate  whis- 
kers, imperials  and  goatees.  Wo  shall  see  them  wearing  the 
moustache  next,  in  spite  of  brother  Chapin. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Sixty  Scotch  girls  lately  arrived  here,  imported  to  work 
in  our  factories.    They  are  all  tidy,  bonnie  lassies. 

 The  New  York  State  loan  of  $1,250,000  has  been  taken 

up  at  a  premium  from  15  1-2  to  19  per  cent. 

....  There  have  been  recently  largo  arrivals  of  immigrants  at 
Now  York,  but  of  a  good  class,  and  bringing  large  sums  of  money. 

....  The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  in  Philadelphia  is 
estimated  by  the  city  commissioners  at  $162,734,352. 

....  Everybody  in  Iowa  has  been  building  corn  cribs  this  year. 
Tho  supply  of  corn  is  enormous — speed  the  plough  ! 

....  If  you  love  others  they  will  love  you.  Pew  are  cross- 
grained  enough  to  be  proof  against  pure  good  will. 

....  Tho  greatest  waste  of  time  is  to  attempt  to  display  quali- 
ties you  do  not  possess.    Remember  the  frog  and  ox  in  .yEsop. 

....  Five  thousand  ladies  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  spend 
ten  millions  a  year  on  their  dress.    Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

....  Dr.  Kane's  fortune  is  made  as  a  lecturer.  What  a  treat 
to  hear  the  account  of  the  Arctic  regions  from  his  lips  ! 

....  The  Cambridge  Omnibus  Company  have  sold  their  line 
of  omnibuses  to  the  Union  Railroad  Company. 

....  The  corner  stone  of  the  monument  commemorative  ot  the 
Pilgrims'  landing  will  be  laid  at  Plymouth,  August  1,  1856. 

 A  New  York  artist  has  discovered  a  way  ot  turning  plas- 
ter of  Paris  to  marble.    He  will  turn  his  marble  to  gold. 

....  The  scientific  men  at  Paris  undertake  to  4ell  the  progress 
of  the  war  by  the  barometer.    Rather  doubtful. 

....  In  Spotsylvania  County,  Va.,  land  has  been  sold  lately  at 
thirty  cents  an  acre.    A  large  farm  would  cost  thirty  dollars. 

....  There  is  an  arsenic  spring  in  California.  A  colony  of 
suicides  are  about  settling  on  its  banks. 

 A  human  footprint  has  been  found  in  a  quarry  in  Maine 

at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  the  rock. 

....  The  New  England  industrial  exhibition  of  mechanical  and 
decorative  art,  in  this  city,  was  interesting  and  successful. 

....  Boston  harbor  has  been  lately  swarmed  with  excellent  and 
good-sized  lobsters.    Good  eating. 

....  Harriet  Mead  cut  her  throat,  in  New  York,  for  some  secret 
reason  of  her  own.    Aged  23  years. 

  The  net  profit  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Fair  at  Boston 

will  be  $15,000  to  the  society  over  all  expenses. 

....  It  is  hinted  at  by  Paris  correspondents  that  many  disaffect- 
ed people  and  secret  political  societies  are  in  existence  there. 

....  The  English  and  French  can't  do  much  with  Sebastopol, 
now  that  they  have  taken  it  at  such  enormous  cost. 

 A  pet  dog  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  bit  a  child  there,  and  was 

then  killed.    It  is  said  tho  child  must  die ! 


TRUE  HEROISM. 

What  is  true  heroism  ?  We  must  not  look  for  it  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Companionship  in  danger,  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  war, 
the  waving  of  plumes  and  banners,  neighing  of  steeds,  the  mad- 
dening din  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  crash  of  military  music, 
the  intoxicating  fumes  of  gunpowder,  the  certainty  of  renown,  the 
probability  of  immediate  reward  for  individual  prowess — all  these 
incitements  combined  almost  make  cowards  brave.  A  brilliant 
feat  of  arms,  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  is  enough, 
as  fame  goes,  to  make  a  hero  of  the  man  whose  entire  life  would 
not  bear  tho  test  of  scrutiny.  Men  who  are  fit  only  to  be  "  food 
for  powder,"  are  good  enough  heroes  for  history  and  tho  world. 

But  true  heroism  must  be  sought  in  different  scenes.  The 
Christian  martyr,  clinging  to  his  faith  in  the  face  of  persecution 
and  death — the  poor  self-denying  woman,  who  feeds  and  brings  up 
orphan  relatives — the  physician  and  clergyman,  who  brave  pesti- 
lence and  death,  to  minister  to  the  comforts,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
of  the  dying — the  Florence  Nightingales — the  sisters  of  charity — 
these  are  the  world's  true  heroes  and  heroines ;  they  are  subjects 
for  the  poet's  pen,  tho  painter's  pencil,  and  the  sculptor's  chisel — 
the  world's  respect,  admiration  and  applause. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark,  by  reading  an  ac- 
count of  the  reception  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  two  sisters,  belonging  to  a  rich  family,  who  died  of  yellow  fever 
at  Norfolk,  at  the  ages  of  22  and  34. 

Rich  and  happy  in  their  social  relations,  they  abandoned  family, 
friends  and  fortune,  to  devote  their  existence  to  suffering  humanity. 
Night  and  day,  for  two  entire  months,  they  traversed  an  infected 
city,  lavishing  their  attentions  and  their  kindness  upon  strangers, 
who  knew  not  even  the  names  of  these  "  ministering  angels." 
They  had  accomplished,  as  they  supposed,  their  self-imposed  mis- 
sion, and  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  relatives  and  friends, 
when  they  heard  of  a  sick  family  who  required  their  services.  To 
relinquish  their  preparations  for  departure,  to  fly  to  the  relief  of 
the  stricken  family,  cost  them  not  a  momentary  effort — not  a  single 
pang.  To  watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death  was  their  joy 
and  their  glory.  They  became  tho  victims  of  this  final  act  of 
devotion. 

"  Both,"  said  a  letter-writer  of  Mobile,  "  came  back  to  the  city 
wrapped  in  their  white  shrouds,  and  wept  by  all  who  had  listened 
to  the  story  I  have  rapidly  narrated.  After  this,  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul !"  They  have  gone  to  receive  their  recompense 
and  their  places  in  tho  glorious  company  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Such  as  they  are  the  true  heroines  of  the  battle  of  life. 



MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL. 

M.  Raphael  Felix  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  management  of 
his  sister's  business  in  this  city.  The  price  charged  for  admission 
to  her  entertainments  was  much  too  high,  and  the  consequence 
was  that,  on  tho  second  week  of  her  engagement  here,  the  attend- 
ance fell  off  to  scarcely  the  nightly  expenses  of  the  company. 
The  Boston  Theatre  is  large  enough  to  afford  the  price  of  admis- 
sion at  a  low  figure,  and  with  a  full  houso,  which  moderate  prices 
will  always  command,  a  heavy  nightly  receipt  can  always  be 
realized.  High  prices  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of 
Bostonians,  who,  nevertheless,  are  liberal  patrons  of  public  amuse- 
ments. The  great  tragedienne,  herself,  has  made  a  life  long  im- 
pression among  us  by  her  exquisite  perfection  of  detail  in  the 
representations  of  character,  her  classic  and  refined  taste  in  cos- 
tume, her  chaste  and  brilliant  elocution, — in  a  word,  by  her  trans- 
cendant  genius. 

A  new  State. — A  new  star  is  likely  soon  to  be  added  to  the 
American  constellation.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  formation  of  the  new  State  or  Territory 
of  Superior.  Michigan  gives  part  and  Wisconsin  another  part  to 
form  the  new  Commonwealth,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  great  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  nation.  Its  mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  wealthy  and  important  portions  of  the  Union. 


New  Boston  Hotel. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  tho  advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  Parker 
House.  This  splendid  new  hotel  has  lately  been  opened  by  H.  D. 
Parker  and  J.  F.  Mills,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Boston.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  we  lately  gave  an  illustration  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Extraordinrat  Feat. — A  writing  master  of  New  York,  de- 
voting thirty-one  months  to  the  task,  has  written  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chronicles,  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  What  becomes  of  his  eyes  after  taxing  them  as 
he  must  have  done  t 

Epidemics. — Dr.  Nott  says  that  epidemics  are  scourges  sent  by 
the  Almighty,  that  we  have  no  remedies  against  them,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  opposite  systems  of  treatment  the  percentage  of  death 
remains  the  same. 

Foreign  Immigration. — During  the  past  year,  340,000  immi- 
grants have  landed  in  the  United  States,  bringing  with  them 
$12,920,00.    

Buckwheat  Cakes. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  asserts  that 
genuine  buckwheat  cakes  ought  to  have  an  admixture  of  oatmeal 
with  them.    We  never  abide  oatmeal  in  any  shape. 


The  Modern  Athens. — It  is  said  that  Edmund  Kean,  the 
English  actor,  first  gave  Boston  this  title  in  one  of  his  letters. 


Ballou's  Pictorial  comes  to  us  weekly  with  a  rich  table  of  contents.  Its  U 
lustrations  are  admirable. — Boston  Post. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  ART. 

A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  "  Crayon,"  a  truly  valuable 
art  journal,  which  compares  not  unfavorably  with  those  of  Europe, 
is  very  severe  upon  certain  impositions  practised  by  dealers  in 
works,  so  called,  of  art,  particularly  bronzes.    It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  statuettes  offered  for  sale  as  bronzes  are  made  only  of  zinc, 
colored  and  brazed  by  a  particular  process.    An  imposition  in  the 
material  would  be  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  substitution  gives  imperfect  casts  of  the  models.  The 
zinc  shrinks,  and  that  unequally,  in  cooling,  so  that  we  have 
crooked  Vcnuses,  distorted  Hercules  and  bandy-legged  Apollos. 
The  influence  upon  the  eyes  produced  by  these  untrue  images  is 
very  bad.    The  eye  and  the  taste,  to  be  correct,  require  very  care- 
ful training.    There  are  painters  who,  from  commencing  with  bad 
models,  never  arrive  at  the  correct  delineations  of  the  human 
figure.    There  is  no  hope  for  a  general  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  until  correct  models  are  popularized,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  trash  that  is  everywhere  imposed  upon  tho  public.    In  this 
country,  there  is  a  very  general  desire  and  willingness  to  encour- 
age art.    It  has  been  asserted  that  money  enough  is  spent  in  this 
country  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in  the  way  of  purchasing 
pictures,  statues,  casts,  prints  and  engravings,  to  build  a  church 
like  St.  Peters  every  five  years.   This  feeling  only  requires  proper 
direction  to  render  this  country  the  chosen  home  of  art.    At  the 
present  time,  much  of  the  money  honestly  designed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  art  is  literally  wasted.    Elegant  drawing-rooms 
are  filled  with  daubs  in  oil  which  a  true  connoisseur  would  turn 
away  from  in  disgust.    If  the  purchasers  of  this  rubbish  did  but 
know  it,  a  fine  engraving  from  an  ancient  or  modern  master  is 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  a  gaudy  daub  in  oil ;  or,  rather,  the 
former  has  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  and  the  latter  none  at  all. 
Chambers'  Journal  does  no  more  than  justice  to  tho  pictorial 
newspapers,  when  it  ascribes  to  them  an  important  influence  in 
forming  a  taste  for  art.    Spirited  wood  engravings  from  designs 
by  good  artists  initiate  tho  public  into  the  mysteries  of  drawing, 
light  and  shade  and  effect,  and  those  who  have  made  such  points 
their  study,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  in  buying  pic- 
tures ;  for  artists,  who  can  embody  these  points,  rarely  fail  of  pro- 
ducing respectable  performances. 


A  Veteran. — Among  the  recent  deaths  in  England,  there  is 
one  deserving  remark,  that  of  General  Sir  George  Thomas  Napier, 
K.  C.  B.,  aged  71.  He  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Corunna 
campaign  ;  was  beside  him  in  the  battle,  and  by  his  bed  when  he 
died.  Napier  was  with  Wellington  at  Talavera ;  at  the  siege  of 
Roderigo  was  second  in  command ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Orthes, 
besides  soveral  other  engagements.  He  was  covered  with  scars, 
"  but  all  in  the  front." 


Splendid  Lithograph. — L.  N.  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia,  has 
issued  a  magnificent  lithograph,  printed  in  colors,  showing  the 
Grand  Lodge  Room  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  an  exte- 
rior view  of  which  we  lately  presented  in  the  Pictorial.  It  was 
drawn  by  Max  Rosenthal,  and  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
got  out  in  America.  Copies  may  be  purchased  of  Frederick 
Parker,  Cornhill. 


The  Sportsman's  Portfolio. — Those  who  desire  a  copy  of 
this  unique  and  pleasant  pictorial  gem  should  enclose  us  twenty- 
five  cents  at  once,  and  receive  it  by  return  of  mail.  We  have 
printed  the  last  edition,  and  have  distributed  the  forms,  so  that  no 
more  can  bo  had  after  these  are  disposed  of. 


Religious  Statistics. — In  the  Christian  world,  there  are 
170,000,000  Catholics,  90,000,000  Protestants,  and  60,000,000 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 


Sebastopol. — At  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  they  havo 
been  playing  a  grand  show  piece  with  this  title,  which  is  said  to 
be  pro-Russian  in  its  tone. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  James  T.  Eldredge  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Wil- 
liams; by  Ilev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Ira  F.  Preston,  of  Danville,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Luere- 
tia  F.  Grlpgs,  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  John  II.  Wilcox  to  Miss  Anna  ChickerlDg; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  William  S.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Bradley ;  by  ltev.  Mr  Blaikie,  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  to  Miss  Sarah  Grey,  both  of 
North  Bridgewater;  by  ltev.  Mr.  Haunch,  Mr.  James  H.  Drew  to  Miss  Clara 
Burton,  of  Lenox,  England. — At  East  Boston,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Uufus 
Adams  to  Miss  Eunice  S  Goodwin,  both  of  Newburyport. — At  Roxbury,  Mr. 
Francis  Swift  to  Miss  Abby  G.  White  —  At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Worcester, 
Ambrose  Wager,  EBq.,  of  Ithinebeck,  N.  Y  ,  to  Miss  Eliza  Farless.— At  Dan- 
vers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  George  W.  Bell,  of  Beverly,  to  Miss  Deborah 
B.  Putnam. — At  Lowell,  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Abbott  to  Miss 
Artemissa  J.  Heath;  Mr.  Josiah  S.  Heath  to  Miss  Anna  J,  Quinn. — At  New- 
buryport. by  Kev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  to  Miss  Caroline  N. 
Goodale;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Davis  to  Miss  Hannah  J.  Bartlett. 
— At  New  Bedford,  by  ltev.  Mr  Thomas,  Mr.  John  P.  Taylor  to  Miss  Mary  H. 
Gifford— At  Miltord,  Mr.  Henry  C  Scott  to  Miss  L.  Adelaide  Hunt  —At  Wa- 
terville,  Me.,  by  Kev.  Dr.  t'attison,  N.  G.  II.  Pulslfer,  M.  D.,  to  Miss  Ann  0. 
Moor  —  At  Bangor,  Me.,  Kev.  Levi  G  Marsh,  of  Thotn&ston,  to  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Harlow. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Haley,  47  ;  Mr.  Martin  Paul,  formerly  of  York, 
Me.,  21:  Elijah  Willis  Munro,  17.— At  Roxbury,  Mrs  Areminta  Faxon,  GO. — 
At  Cambridgeport,  Dr.  A.  Landry. — A*  Cambridge,  Mr.  Job  Spencer,  66. — At 
Brighton,  Cant.  Joseph  Warren,  80.  — At  Salom,  Mr.  Martin  Dunn,  23  —  At 
Marblehead,  Mr.  Moses  Sweet.  GO. — At  Lowell,  Mr  Benjamin  G.  Boswell,  of 
Philadelphia.  56 —At  East  Randolph,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Henry  Whitcomb  24  — At  Bolton,  Mrs.  Abby  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Kimball 
Hayden.  23.— At  Weston,  Mr.  J.  Henry  Blunt.  21  —At  New  Bedford, 
Mrs.  Julia  M  ,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Durf™  33 —it  Southboro',  Sept.  15th, 
Mary  A  ,  7  years  6  months ;  Oct.  10th,  Caleb  H  .  9  years  6  months-  children 
of  Mr.  Henry  S  and  Mrs.  Polly  Wheeler  -  At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Betsey  Vin- 
cent, widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Simuel  Vincent  81  —At  Lewiston,  Me  ,  Gen. 
John  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  Portland,  76— At  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Captain 
Chandler  Kobbins  Brigg".  64  —At  Scarboro',  Me.,  Mr.  Robert  Hasty,  75  —At 
Dayton,  Me.,  Nathaniel  Dunn,  Esq.,  90  —  Vt  Montpeller,  Vt..  Deacon  Alfred 
Pitkin. — At  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Widow  Sally  Briard,  83  —  At  Keene,  N.  H., 
Miss  Lucretia  Dawes,  67.— At  Now  York,  Mrs.  Catherine,  widow  of  the  lata 
Com.  Chauncey,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mr.  Gideon  Howland,  formerly  of  New  Bedford, 
61.— At  Washington.  Mr.  Elisha  Woodbury  formerly  of  Charlcstown,  Masi., 
68  —  At  Alton,  111  ,  Mark  Plerson,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Ipswich.  Mass.,  48. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Canada  has  now  three  thousand  four  hundred  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  in  operation.  The  workmen  employed  in  the  lime  manu- 
factory of  E.  C.  Warner  &  Sons,  West  Troy,  recently  discovered 
a  suspicious  looking  hole  in  the  railroad  bridge  crossing  the  canal 
at  West  Troy,  and  upon  examining  it  they  drew  therefrom  S20OO 
in  counterfeit  money  upon  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts.  The  Texas  debt  bill  was  defeated  at  the  late  elec-  | 

tion  hy  3000  majority.  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  lately  announced 

from  the  pulpit  that  his  church,  "  The  Church  on  the  Heights,"  in 
Brooklyn,  was  free  from  debt.    It  has  been  formed  only  four  j 
years,  and  during  that  time  there  have  been  raised  SI  12,(^00  within  ' 

the  congregation,  or  about  830,000  per  annum.  Colonel  Na-  j 

than  Boone,  the  oldest,  and  the  only  surviving  son  of  that  old 

pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  is  living  in  Greene  county,  Mo.  The  I 

returns  from  twenty  counties  in  Florida  show  a  population  for 
1855  of  C9,374,  against  53,062  in  the  same  counties  in  1850,  being 
an  increase  of  10,169  whites  and  6218  slaves,  and  a  decrease  of 
75  in  the  free  colored  population.  The  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  State,  in  1850,  was  87,445.  The  grand  jury  of 

Utica  have  refused,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  4,  to  find  any  indictments 
under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  The  members  of  the  well- 
known  Catholic  order,  called  "  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  have  recently 
adopted  an  entirely  new  dress.  Their  attire  has  always  been, 
black,  but,  at  the  instance  of  their  superiors,  they  now  wear  a  dark 
grav  robe,  and  a  white  linen  hood,  with  a  long  loose  cap  of  the 
same  material  and  color,  which  renders  them  quite  noticeable  in 

the  streets.  A  Mr.  Brooks  recently  made  an  ascension  in  a 

balloon,  from  Rockford,  Illinois.  Upon  his  descent,  being  asked 
what  he  saw  beneath,  during  his  trip,  he  answered,  "  nothing  but 

corn."  George  Pcabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  has  authorized 

Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  present  S5C0 

to  the  sufferers  at  Norfolk,  Va.  In  Eougo  Kiver  Valley  there 

is  great  excitement  at  the  present  time  amongst  the  Indians. 
Some  horrible  murders  have  been  committed  near  Yrcka,  and 
several  parties  have  come  to  this  valley  in  search  of  the  Indians 
whom  they  charge  the  crime  to.    Appearances  indicate  that  the  | 
valley  will  shortly  be  plunged  in  a  war.    The  people  about  Yreka 

tat  highly  exasperated.  Copper  ore  has  recently  been  found 

in  South  Western  Virginia,  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Jeffersonville,  Tazewell  county.    It  is  the  greatest  discovery  yet 

made  in  the  State.  The  orphan  asylum,  one  of  the  handsomest  | 

buildings  in  Savannah,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  inmates, 

though  asleep,  were  all  saved.    Insured  810,000.  The  Erics-  ! 

son  made  a  passage  from  Now  York  to  Southampton  in  13  days 
and  15  hours,  and  to  Bremen  in  16  days.  On  a  former  trip  the 
Ericsson  consumed  only  211-2  ton3  of  coal  daily.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  and  society  in  East  Boston  have  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Meridian  and 
Liverpool  Streets.    The  building  is  to  be  of  wood,  of  the  Roman- 

esqne  style  of  architecture,  70  by  44  feet  in  dimensions.  A 

trial  for  breach  of  marriage  promise,  in  the  Fleming  court,  Ken- 
tucky, resulted  in  an  award  to  the  plaintifi*  of  86000.  Mr. 

Thompson  of  Kansas  has  just  completed  a  prairie  ship  or  wagon,  to 
be  propelled  by  wind,  in  which  he  proposes  to  make  a  voyage  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    Thirty  passengers  will  embark  in  June 

next  on  the  voyage.  Several  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since 

Mr.  Winchester  ascended  in  a  balloon  at  Norwalk,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  and  no  tidings  of  his  fate  have  been  received.  There  can- 
not be  much  doubt  of  his  loss.  Most  probably  he  descended  in 
the  lake  and  perished.  His  family  reside  in  Milan,  Ohio,  and  their 

anxiety  may  be  easily  imagined.  Capt.  Nye,  the  popular 

commander  of  the  steamship  Pacific,  will  retire  from  the  service 
on  his  return  from  his  present  voyage,  and  Capt.  Kldredge  will 

succeed  him.  We  learn  from  Washington  that  instructions 

have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Belmont  to  postpone  the  action  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  Sound  dues  for  two  years,  in  order  that 
Denmark  may  be  enabled  to  extricate  herself  from  the  difficulties 

with  which  she  is  at  present  surrounded.  A  down  east  paper 

has  come  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  Jonah  got  "sucked  in  "  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  swallowed  by  a  whale. 


THE  ART  OF  ARTS. 
The  Dutch  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  first  invented  the 
art  of  printing.  A  writer,  arguing  her  claim,  says  it  is  demon- 
strated on  sufficient  and  satisfactory  grounds,  that  Laure  ns  Kos- 
ter,  and  not  John  Guttenberg,  invented  the  art  of  printing  with 
moveable  letters,  about  the  year  1424  ;  and  that  Johu  Faust,  a 
servant  of  Koster,  took  with  him  the  implements  for  priming 
which  he  knew  how  to  provide  from  his  master,  and  fled  to  May- 
enci,  in  Germany.  There,  aided  by  his  nephew,  John  Schoffer,  he 
brought  the  art  to  greater  perfection,  particularly  when,  afterwards, 
Ire  went  into  partnership  with  Guttenberg.  He  substituted  metal- 
lic letters  instead  of  the  wooden  ones  before  employed,  atrd  so 
added  improvement  to  the  art  actually  invented  by  Koster! 


Casting  from  Life. — The  Washington  Star  says  it  is  de- 
signed to  use,  in  completing  the  ornamental  work  of  the  Capitol 
extension,  bronze  castings  of  various  things  in  nature  particularly 
American.  A  competent  caster  from  nature  has  latelv  been  found, 
who  has  made  a  cast  of  a  copper  headed  snake,  coiled  and  ready 
to  strike,  said  to  be  most  perfect  and  life-like — every  curve  and 
scale  being  preserved  with  a  striking  fidelity  to  nature.  It  pos- 
sesses besides  artistic  merit  of  a  very  high  order. 


Bad  Luck. — I  dcvct  knew,  says  a  popular  writer,  an  early  ris- 
ing, hard-working,  prudent  man,  honest  and  careful  of  his  earn- 
ings, who  complained  of  bad  lu»k.  Gexid  character,  good  habits, 
good  industry,  seem  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  ill  luck. 


illansiltc  <&atr]criiigs. 

In  Chicago,  856,400  have  been  subscribed  towards  constructing 
a  tunnel  under  the  C  hicago  Kivcr. 

The  area  seen  of  the  great  polar  sea  by  Dr.  Kane,  is  estimated 
at  three  thousand  miles.  When  the  charts,  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, are  completed,  it  is  thought  the  area  will  prove  greater. 

A  man  named  Henry  Hart  was  taken  before  Bee-order  Smith, 
of  New  Vork,  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  8250,  as  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  answer  a  question 
propounded  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

A  Russian  named  Pfeil,  at  Milwaukee,  lost  his  wife,  a  Brahmin 
woman,  and  attempted  to  burn  her  body,  according  to  her  dying 
request.  He  had  collected  and  arranged  sixteen  cords  of  wood, 
when  the  >hcriil  interfered  and  prevented  the  conflagration. 

From  what  e-an  be  ascertained,  nothing  will  be  done  with  the 
Governorship  of  Utah  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  atfairs,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  station  a  strong  military  force  there. 

Tire  Havana  correspondent  cf  the  New  York  Herald  state-s  that 
Morales,  who  was  recently  convicted  at  Havana  of  having  in  his 
possession  certain  revolutionary  documents,  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  garote,  and  not  to  the  chuiit  gang,  as  first  reported. 

The  last  bogus  concern  which  Mr.  Comptroller  Cook,  of  New- 
York,  has  crushed,  is  the  "  Tontine  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Vork  city.  It  was  organized  last  May  by  the  "  president  "  and 
'•  secretary  "  giving  John  Thompson  02 SOU  for  allowing  8200,000 
to  lie  in  bank  to  their  credit  for  three  or  four  days. 

Prof.  Emmons,  the  S:ate  geologist  of  New  York,  has  traced  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adirondae,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
a  bed  of  rich  iron  ore.  He  says  there  might  be  procured  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface,  seven  million  tons  of  ore,  which  would 
make  three  million  tons  of  superior  iron. 

Two  tew  guano  islands  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  off 
the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  one  of  which  is  reported  to  contain  43,000 
tons  of  guano,  and  the  other,  12,000  tons.  The  parlies  who  are 
alleged  to  have  discovered  the  islands  were  in  negotiation  at  Guay- 
aquil lor  an  American  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  islands. 

The  militia  force  cf  the  United  States — omitting  Iowa  and  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico,  Oregon  and  Washington — according 
to  the  Army  Register  for  1854,  umounted  to  2,259,037  men.  Of 
the  men  enrolled.  New  Vork  furnishes  the  largest  number,  289,307 
men,  and  California  the  next  largest  number,  201, 4(  0  men. 

Spurious  indigo  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  the  commercial 
markets.  '1  he  test  of  genuineness  is  to  rub  its  surface  with  the 
finger  nail  or  any  hard  substance,  when  the  genuine  article  will 
show  a  coppery  or  bronze  color,  vat)  ing  in  brightness  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  article;  the  spurious  article  is  devoid  of  this. 

The  Waldenscs  have  commenced  a  church  in  Nice,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  completed  in  the  spring,  'i  hey  have  commenced 
one  at  Genoa  ;  the  one  at  Turin  is  successful.  These  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  itew  era,  ami  remarkably  illustrate  the  providence 
which  has  preserved  this  interesting  people  an  consumed  in  the 
furnace. 

Alvarez,  one  of  the  successful  revolutionists  in  Mexico,  is  said 
to  be  fitting  out  a  navy  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  reported  that  he 
has  purchased  two  harks  and  two  schooners,  which  are  being  qui- 
etly lined  out,  and  will  soon  sail  for  the  Mexican  coast.  An  ex- 
post-captain  in  the  French  navy  has  received  the  appointment  of 
ndmiral-iuchicf. 

Frederick  Miller,  the  German  who  murdered  Dr.  Hadel  and 
young  Graf,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  returned  to  the  do.-tor's  olhee 
after  the  deed  was  done,  and  took  up  his  lodging  there  on  Sunday 
night,  sleeping  in  the  doctor's  heel.  A  person  called  at  the  office, 
but  the  German  put  Ins  head  out  of  the  window,  and  told  the  in- 
dividual the  doctor  had  gone  iitto  the  country. 

A  letter  from  Sebastopol,  in  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  states  that 
the  sunken  Russian  ships  can  be  raised  without  difficulty,  as  the 
Russians  closed  them  in  every  part  but  one,  and  attached  hose  to 
ttie  hulls  so  that  water  could  be  pumped  out  when  required.  The 
letter  recommends  that  divers  should  be  employed  to  seek  for  the 
hose,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  enable  the  ships  to  rise. 

The  steamboat  law,  though  deemed  at  first  very  strict  and  bur- 
thensomc,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  sufeguaid  to  the  public. 
The  United  States  inspectors  of  the  St.  Louis  district,  state  that 
within  their  district  no  explosiem  hus  yet  taken  place  of  boilers 
constructed  in  conformity  to  the  law ;  nor  do  they  believe  that  any 
have  occurred  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Seine  is  a  very  useful  river.  It  supplies  the  city  of  Paris 
with  drinking  water,  and  enables  ubout  ten  thousand  washwomen 
to  purify  the  dirty  linen  of  the  population.  Besides  that,  the  sew- 
ers all  empty  into  it,  men  and  women  bathe  in  it,  and  it  furnishes 
the  Morgue  with  tenants.  One  day  lately  three  dead  bodies  were 
taken  out  of  the  Seiuc. 

Captain  Throop,  of  the  steamer  Ontario  (Lake  Ontario),  has 
invented  a  new  form  of  buckets  to  the  paddle-wheels  of  steamers, 
and  applied  theitr  to  his  boat.  The  Oswego  Palladium  says  that 
the  Ontario  has,  with  these  buckets,  which  are  made  to  clip  the 
water,  maele  better  time  and  consumed  less  fuel  than  any  other 
bout  on  the  lake. 

A  Nantucket  whaling  vessel  has  discovered  a  new  island  itr  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  situated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  DesO  atiou  Island,  ami  the  ship  which  encountered 
it,  look  from  it,  in  less  than  a  week's  time,  four  hundred  barrels  of 
sea  elephant  oil.  Two  other  ships  are  said  to  be  now  itr  course  of 
preparation  to  return  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  this 
valuable  discovery. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  newly  erected  round-house  of 
the  Central  Railroad,  at  Albany,  possesses  all  the  wonders  of  the 
whispering  gallery  in  England.  Standing  under  the  dome,  a 
whisper  enunciated  can  be  heard  at  any  extremity  of  the  building. 
The  dome  is  traversed  with  thousands  of  iron  rods,  which  sup- 
port it,  and  it  is  said  that  these  are  a  cause  for  the  peculiar iiy 
noticeable. 

The  French  are  building  six  immense  structures  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  they  eal.  hospitals.  They  are  of  massive  construc- 
tion, and  admirably  arranged  as  hospitals,  but  they  will,  at  the 
same  time,  make  splendid  barracks,  and  by  no  means  contemptible 
forts,  or  places  of  defence  The  Turks  vtew  them  wiih  great  sor- 
row, if  not  with  more  indignant  feelings,  for  they  are  convinced 
the  liuwur  never  again  intends  to  leave  Siamboul. 

A  Bakimorean  writes  recently  fiom  London  to  a  friend  in  his 
native  city  in  the  following  terms  : — •"  1  leave  this  city  for  Paris  on 
the  fi.st  of  September.  1  wish  to  be  at  home.  From  all  that  I 
have  seeir  we  are  far  in  advance  of  England.  We  have  more 
comfort,  more  happiness;  and  every  one  that  visits  England,  re- 
turns more  contented  than  ever  with  Iris  own  country.  1  am  more 
of  an  American  than  1  ever  was  in  my  hie.  1  see  every  day  the 
advantages  of  our  tVcc  institutions." 


.foreign  Items. 


The  co-executors  for  the  poet  Campbell's  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  have  contradicted  the  report  that  the  British  nation 
had  accepted  the  monument  without  fair  payment. 

By  imperial  decree,  the  new  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  with  its 
continuation,  the  Boulevard  tie  Centre,  towards  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  is  to  take  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol. 

Italy  seems  to  be  rife  for  revolt.  The  King  of  Naples,  antici- 
pating the  coming  storm,  is  withdrawing  his  e-apital  from  the  Nea- 
politan and  investing  it  in  the  Dutch  and  American  funds. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  establishment  at  Paris  has  been  taken,  as  a 
national  institution,  under  the  protection  of  government.  The 
empicss  has  manifested  unusual  itttercst  in  their  welfare. 

A  young  soldier  of  the  secouel  European  regiment  at  Madras 
has  carried  off  a  prize  of  3500  rupees,  offered  by  a  native  prince 
for  the  best  translation  of  an  English  work  on  midwifery  into  the 
Hindustani  language. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  brandy,  required  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  the  Russian  government  has  ordered  its  aelmission  free  of 
import  tluty  to  the  governments  of  Ekatcrinoslav,  Kherson,  Tau- 
rida  and  Bessarabia. 

A  man  died  at  Perth,  lately,  from  the  effects  of  drink iug  six 
quarts  of  porter,  which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
minutes — having  lard  a  wager  that  he  would  do  so  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  number  of  Wcslcyan  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  is  360.888  ; 
in  Ireland,  18,749  ;  and  at  the  foreign  missionary  stations,  76,071 
— being  a  total  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  net  decrease  during  the  last  year  is  2346. 

The  young  king  of  Portugal  is  rendering  himself  popular  with 
the  troops  and  people  generally,  by  visiting  barracks,  hospitals, 
etc.,  when  least  expected,  and  not  sparing  his  censures  of  unsatis- 
factory raiioits  or  oilier  irregularities. 

The  fortune  left  by  the  late  Baron  Diedritch,  of  Vienna,  to  his 
grandson,  Prince  Sulkowsky,  amounts  to  eighteen  millions  of 
florins  (89,000,000).  There  "were  found  in  the  cellar  twenty  two 
bags,  each  containing  1000  ducats  in  gold,  and  in  different  chests 
securities  out  of  date,  and  lost,  for  a  sum  of  188,000  florins. 


Sanos  of  (£olb. 


....  The  east  expands,  the  north  concentrates  images. — Fusrh. 

....  The  most  cruel  revenge  is  the  disdain  of  a  possible  ven- 
geance.— Balzac. 

....  Some  seek  renown  as  the  Parthians  sought  victory — hy 
seeming  to  fly  from  it. — FttSab*. 

.  .  .  The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise  ;  and  he  who  loves 
not  others,  lives  untilcst. — Hume. 

....  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  wonld  men 
obscrvingly  distil  tt  out. — Shaksjiean. 

....  In  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  social  scale,  we  find  as 
much  mud  there  as  below,  only  it  is  hard  and  gilded. — Balzac. 

....  The  fewer  the  traces  that  appear  of  the  means  by  which 
any  work  has  been  produced,  the  more  it  resembles  the  operation 
of  nature,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  sublimity. — Fustlt. 

....  There  are  some  persons  who  have  the  privilege  of  being 
among  men  like  beneficent  stars  whose  light  irradiates  souls,  and 
whose  rays  warm  hearts. — Balzac. 

....  If  a  man  docs  not  make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advances 
through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man  should 
keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair. — Jo'tnson. 

....  Those  who  have  resources  within  themselves,  who  can 
dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
best  know  how  to  prize  them  the  most. — Colton. 

. . .  The  paths  of  virtue  are  plain  mid  straight,  so  that  the  blind, 
persons  of  the  meanest  capacity, shall  not  err.  Dishonesty  requires 
skill  to  e'ouduct  it,  and  as  great  art  to  conceal — what  'tis  every 
one's  interest  to  detect. — Stern*. 

....  He  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion disgust  them  by  familiarity,  or  disgrace  himself  by  servility, 
proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by  nature  as  his  com- 
panions are  by  rank. —  flhfca. 

....  The  gre  atest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invinci- 
ble resolution ;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and 
without ;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully  ;  who  is  the 
calmest  in  storms,  and  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God, 
is  the  moat  unfaltering. — Chaimimj. 


Joker's  Cubget. 

Why  is  the  hour  between  ten  and  twelve  at  long  odds  I  Be- 
cause it's  ten  to  one. 

"  Small  thanks  to  you,"  said  a  plaintiff  to  one  of  his  witnesses, 
"  for  what  you  said  in  this  case.  "  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  con- 
scious witness,  "  but  just  think  of  what  1  didn't  say." 

"  Thev  ilon  t  make  as  good  mirrors  as  they  used  to,"  remarked 
an  old  maid,  as  she  observed  a  sunken  eye,  wrinkle-d  face,  and 
livid  complexion  in  a  glass  that  she  u-ually  looked  into. 

An  Eastern  editor,  in  an  obituary  on  a  young  lady  who  had 
recently  died,  closed  by  saving:  "She  hud  an  amiable  temper, 
and  wiis  uncommonly  fond  of  ice  cream  and  other  delicacies." 

Mike,  vestcrdav,  said  he  was  going  to  move  from  the  house  he 
then  occupied.  Scaly  asked  him  :  '■  What  for  '•"  Mike's  answer 
was  :  "  I  don't  like  the  eternity."  Tucker  then  ejaculated :  "  Don't 
like  the  via  m  it,  th  1"    Mike  thought  Tucker  personal. 

We  met  a  fool  in  the  forest,  says  Punch,  who  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  us  the  following  conundrum  :  Why  cannot  the  proprietor 
of  this  forest  fell  his  own  timber  !  Because  no  one  is  allowed  to 
cut  when  it's  his  own  deal. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  incident  that  when  the  Americans  sent  Dr. 
Franklin,  a  printer,  as  minister  to  France,  the  court  of  Versailles 
sent  M.  Uiraid,  a  book  binder,  as  minister  to  Congress.  Wheu 
Dr.  Franklin  heard  of  it — "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I'll  print  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  M.  Girard  will  bind  it." 

The  editor  of  the  Nebraska  City  News,  having  just  finished  a 
melon  weighing  about  thirty  pounds,  winds  up  an  article  upon  the 
subject  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We  understand  that  Skopen- 
dike  proposes  establishing  a  grist  mill  back  of  his  patch,  to  be  run 
entirely  by  water-melon  juie;." 

Editorial  Casuistry. — A  Pennsylvania  relitor  says  : — "  Some- 
body brought  une  bottle  of  soured  water  into  our  office,  with  the 
request  to  noiice  it  as  Lemon  Beer.  If  Esau  was  green  enough  to 
sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  it  docs  not  prove  that  we 
will  tell  a  four  shilling  lie  forjM*  rent*." 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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■VTOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. —  One  Tage  only  of 
(Aw  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense ciroulaticn  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  Tchiclc  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  pub  lie.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Biz  months;  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertises  business  for  years  to  come. 

Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  RALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

PBCOND  YEAR. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  Second  Annual  Collection  of 
this  new  and  popular  Institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
Literature  and  Art,  have  been  made  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale. 

Among  the  works  already  engaged,  is  the  far-famed 
"GENOA  CRUCIFIX," 
which  originally  cost  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  forming  the  new  Collection,  the  diffusion  of  works  of 
American  Art  .and  the  encouragement  of  American  genius, 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  have  been  issued 
to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Artists,  who 
will  contribute  some  of  their  finest  prji  luctions.  Among 
thorn  are  three  Marblo  Rusts,  executed  by  the  greatest 
living  sculptor— Hiram  Powers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
The  Father  of  his  Country. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
The  Philosopher. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
The  Statesman. 
A  special  agent  has  visited  Europe  and  made  careful  and 
judicious  selections  of  foreign  works  of  Art,  both  in  Bronze 
and  Marble,  Statuary  and  Choi;e  Paintings. 

The  whole  forming  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Paintings  and  Statuary,  to  be  distributed  free  among  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  Second  Year. 

TERM  3  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  payment  of  three  dollar?  constitutes  any  one  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  the  following  Magazines  for  one  year,  and  also  a  ticket 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings. 

The  literature  issued  to  subscribers  consist"  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monthly  Magazines: — Harper's,  Putnam's,  Knick- 
erbocker, Blackwood's,  Graham's,  Uodey's  Lady's  Book 
and  Household  Words. 

Persons  taking  five  memberships  arc  entitled  to  any  five 
of  the  Magazines  for  one  year,  and  to  six  tickets  in  the 
distribution 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  membership, 
are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art  for  the  ensu- 
iug  yeir. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  SECURED 
by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association,  are — 

1st.  All  persons  receive  the  full  value  of  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the  statt.  in  the  shape  of  sterling  Magazine  litera- 
ture. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  towards  purchasing 
choice  Works  of  Art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
themselves,  and  are  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
artists  of  the  eouutry,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  its  ag;ncy. 

Persons  in  remitting  funds  for  membership,  will  please 
give  their  post-office  address  in  full,  stating  the  month 
they  wish  the  Magazine  to  commence,  and  have  the  letter 
registered  at  th**  post-office  to  prevent  loss;  on  the  receipt 
of  which,  a  certifies. *e  of  membership,  together  with  the 
Magazine  desired,  will  be.  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country 

Those  who  purchase  Magazines  at  Bookstores,  will  ob- 
serve that  by  subscribing  in  this  Association,  they  receive 
the  Mtgazine  anil  free  ticket  in  the  annual  distribution,  all 
at  the  ►ame  price  they  now  pay  for  the  Magazine  alone. 

For  membership,  address 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary,  C.  A.  A. 
At  either  of  the  principal  offices — 

"  Knickerbocker  Magazine  "  office,  848  Broadway,  New 

York,  or,  Western  office,  166  Water  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

N.  B.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  country  //-.     ou  application  by  mail.         DOT  24 

TOWER'S  GRAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION : 

— OR, — 

Gradual  Exercises  in  Writing  the  English  Language. 
riMlIS  takes  hitherto  unoccupied  ground,  and  consists 

I  mostly  of  Exercises  in  grammatical  forms,  being  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  Grammar  on  a 
new  plan  to  establish  the  habit  of  writing  correctly.  Afttr 
this  habit  is  fixed,  tin'  next  important  step  in  COMPOSI- 
TION Is  ARRANGEMENT.  This  is  taught  In  a  manner 
entirely  new.  giving  but  one  process  at  a  time,  so  .simpli- 
fying the  work  as  to  render  essential  aid  to  the  teacher  in 
imparting  a  correct  and  systematic  method  of  thinking 
and  writing.    Price.  03  cents. 

Copies  for  examination,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  half  the  ju  ice  by  the  publishers. 

nov  24  DANIEL  BURGESS  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

PA  RKER  HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 

TIITS  new  and  elegant  Establishment,  situated  on 
School  Street,  is  now  open  for  guest1*.  It  will  be 
conducted  on  the  European  plan,  having  chambers  and 
parlors  for  the  accommodation  of  about  one  hundred  gen- 
tlemen— with  a  pub  ic  Restaurant,  where  nieais  will  be 
served  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  arrangements  ol  nu- 
merous private  Dinner  and  Supper  Rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Clubs,  Societies,  etc  ,  is  unsurpassable.  There 
is  al-o  a  Restaurant  with  private  entrance  on  Soliool 
Street,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  ladies,  or  ladies 
accompanied  by  gentlemen.  The  proprietors  have  spared 
no  expense  in  flitting  this  house  with  ail  the  arrangements 
and  appliances  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  its  guests,  and 
they  assure  them  no  efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

H.  D.  PARKER. 

nov  21  JOHN  F.  MILLS. 

14  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

So  sang  the  gifted  poet  Keats.  Whit  can  be  morebeiutiful 
than  a  tine  head  of  hair,  that  noblest  of  nature's  adorn- 
ments? Who  thit  is  young,  but  values  the  luxuriant 
locks  of  you;h,  and  would  preserve  them;  and  who  that 
is  old  but  wouid  avert  baldness  To  all  su:h  we  would 
commead  Lro.N  8  Kathairon,  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  delightfully  per- 
fumed toilet  article  ever  prepared.  Be  sure  and  ask  for 
LYON'S  Kathuron.  to  guard  against  th*  valueless  imita- 
tions and  counterfeits  which  have  lately  been  put  up 
under  somewhat  similar  names.  Sold  everywhere  for 
only  25  cents  per  bottle. 

UKATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 

nov  24  03  Liberty  St  .  New  York. 

MOORE  &  CROSBY, 
PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS, 

No.  1  Watkr,  and  130  Wauiington  Sts.,  BOSTON. 
Work,  from  either  TYPE.  STOVE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
executed  at.  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  in  a  st ,  le  unsurpassed.  Manufacturers  will  find  this 
the  bust  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Kancy  Labels.  Copper 
Plats  Cari  s  engraved  and  printed  in  a  superb  manner. 
They  would  c«U  particular  attention  at  this  season  to  the 
new  style  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPER  and  CARDS,  imported 
expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  te-  print  In 
their  superior  style*,  or  soil  to  the  trade.       4t      nov  3 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

SAMUEL  FRENCH, 
No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  LTFE-TTME.  A  Story  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Shore  and  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Sea.  By 
AValdo  Howard.    Price,  50  cents. 

RED  PATH  :  or,  The  Western  Trail.  A  Story  of  Frontier 
Life  and  Adventure.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  llohinson.  Price, 
25  cents. 

THE  IKON  CKOS3  :  or,  The  Countess  of  Errol.    By  Syl- 

vanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents 
THE  DUCAL  CORONET  :  or,  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 

A  Horn  a  nee  of  Italy.    By  Arthur  Morton,  A.M.  Price, 

25  cents. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD :  or,  The  Shell  Gatherer.  By  the 
author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Cells  "    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.  By  A. 
W.  Sumner.    Price.  25  cents. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COBBLER.  By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  ORIENT:  or,  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.  By  Geo  P.  Burnham.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SEA- WITCH  :  or,  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT  :  or.  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TKUX1LLO.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

BIANCA:  or,  The  Star  of  the  Valley.  By  Augustine  J. 
II  Duganne.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.   By  Lieutenant  Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN  :  or,  The  Grandee  s  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard     By  Charles  Rosenburg.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   By  Dr  J.H.Robinson.    Price,  25  cents. 

STEEL  AND  GOLD:  or,  The  IL-irof  Glenville  A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivage.  Price,  25  cents. 

PAOL1NA:  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Tale  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clough.  Being  the 
$500  prize  tile.  The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 
eight  fine  engravings.    Price.  50  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS:  or,  Hafed  the 
Lion  of  Turkettan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
By  Edgar  W,  Davics,  Jr  Being  the  $1000  prize  tale. 
This  book  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.   Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

ALICE,  THE  FISHER  GIRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Wreck.    By  Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  SEA.  A  Talc  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.    By  Ned  BuntUne.    Price,  25  cents. 

AURORA:  or,  The  Sharpshooter's  Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Ben  :  Perley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA  :  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buntline. 
Price,  25  ceuts. 

THE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  J.  H.  Duganne.    Price,  25  cents. 

ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGNY:  or,  The  Smugglers  of  St. 
Malo    By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  cents. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or.  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.  By 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  25  ceuts. 

NELL  NOELL,  THE  LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 

By  George  P.  Ilumham.    Price,  25  cents. 
THE  GIPSEY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.    A  Story  of 

Love  and  Pride.    By  Lieut.  .Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 
CLARA  HOPKINS:  or,  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.    By  Os- 
good Biadbury.    Price,  25  cents. 
THE  ORANGE  GIRL  OF  VENICE:  or, The  Downfall  of  the 

Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  Hannigan.  Price,  25  cents. 
THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.    A  Sequel  to  Ada 

the  Betrayed.    Price,  25  cents. 
IVAN  THE  SERF:  or.  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 

A  Story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  Circussia.    By  Austin  0. 

Burdick.    Prije,  25  cents. 
HENRY  LA  NUIT:  or,  The  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 

Estella.    A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 

Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 
ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 

Golden  Marriage.    By  Shortfellow.    Piice,  25  cents. 

*#*  All  the  above  named  publications  may  be  obtained 
at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Eic.ut  of  the  25  cent  books  will  he  sold  for  SI.  Se- 
lect fro  n  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  to  tub  Trade — 88  per  hundred;  Sf70  per  thou- 
sand.   All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMI'ORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,'  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
oiler  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes.  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  s8 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &o  Co.'s 

American.  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Coeoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allay  rather 
Leaf  Flower  and  Fruit )  fnan  in(*uce  tne  nervous  excite- 
o'fthe  Coma,  with  a  {  ment  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
pod  opined.  \  te:t  or  ronreei  aml  are  reeom- 

mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  .lack- 
son.  Hay  ward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents.  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twelis.  Philadelphia.  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kcnnett  &  Dudlev.  Cincinnati. 

oct6    tf    WALTER  BAKKK  &  Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 

PROFITABLE  AND  HONORABLE  EMPLOYMENT! 
TpHE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  having  an  agent  in  each 

X  county  and  town  of  the  Union.  A  capital  of  from  G 
to  #10  only  will  be  required,  and  anything  like  an  effi- 
cient, energetic  man  can  make  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  day  ;  some  of  the  agents  are  realizing  twit  e  that  sum. 
Every  information  will  be  given  by  addressing,  with  a 
stamp  to  pay  return  letter,  WM.  A.  KINSLEH, 

not  21  Box  1228  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Post  Office. 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WOULD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  calculation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  fro*  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

Ol^E  DOLLAR! 

Baixod'S  Douau  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  jind  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  wan,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  funning  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BA l.LOU,  Publisher  anil  Pioprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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The  Rescue  Enuret  H.  Sedge. 
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To  the  Lost  One  Aglaus  Forrester. 

Ernest  Hudson  :  or,  The  Father  and  Son.  Mary  L.  Meant/. 

Friendship's  Chain  Mrs.  R.  T.  Eldndge. 

The  Smugglers  of  Morecambe  Bay.  . .  .Austin  C.  Burdick. 

Aunt  Polly's  Spectacles  Mrs  S.  P.  Doughty. 

Why  fear  to  Die?  William  IV.  Grand i/. 

The  Adopted  Child  Susan  H.  BlaisdeU. 
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Our  Dollar  Monthly— An  Old  Settler- About  Portrait 
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Dandy's  Despair — Hull-Fighting  in  Spain — Mary  Tay- 
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HURLEY'S  CELEBHATED  SARSAPASILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  l.iver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purif ling  the  Blood,  and  Invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  greatexpeuse, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  its  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schieffelin.  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle  ;  six  bottles  for  $6. 
may  12  eoply 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's:  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hkbe- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cylherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyrean  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don; J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.        coptf        jan  13 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $  1.  Address  your  orders  to  ' '  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  3S0  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  ISM.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

GUN  STORE, 

NO.  30  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
GUNS,  RIFLES  and  PISTOLS,  of  every  variety,  at 
wholesale  and  retail, and  manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  Kitle  Powder,  Percussion  Caps.  Powder  Flanks, 
etc  ,  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade. 
For  sale  at  very  low  prieis  by  J.  HAPGOOD. 
nov  3  4t  

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated. and  adviceoffered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Tkrms.  etc.,  will  be 
sent  Cv  addressing  Prof.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON, SlASS.    All  letters  strictly  confidential.  apr2S 


PHILLIP!*,  SAMPSON  &  Co. 

TTAVE  in  Press,  and  will  publish  during  the  prefer 
JUL  season,  the  following  brilliant  works  of  fiction: 

CASTE.  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  A  novel  of 
extraordinary  power,  portraying  society  in  both  North 
and  South;  anti-slavery  in  its  tendencies. bat  without 
dwelling  upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  in  plot  and 
incident  as  though  it  were  the  first  of  its  class.  lu  one 
vol.,  12mo.    Price,  ftl  26. 

WOLKSDEN.  A  New  England  Novel  Run!  life  in 
New  England  wa*  never  more  graphically  painted.  And 
such  is  the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  so  pol- 
ished is  the  style,  that  the  reader,  even  though  not  '*  na- 
tive, and  to  the  manor  born."  will  enjoy  its  perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.    In  one  vol.,  12ino.    Price,  §1  25. 

COLOMBA.  A  Story  of  the  "  Vendetta."  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimee.  A  story  of  Corsica, 
of  intense  interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 
faults  of  French  novelists.  In  one  elegant  12mo.  vol  ifrl. 

BERENICE.  An  Autobiographical  Novel.  The  touch- 
ing fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  characterize*  this 
book  will  induce  every  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.    In  one  vol..  12.no.    Price,  SI  25. 

EDITH  HALE.  A  New  England  Story.  The  concep- 
tion of  character,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  story, 
would  Indicates  feminine  author.  Vet  the  st>le  is  richly, 
not  pedantically,  embroidered  with  learned  allusions  and 
illustrations,  and  there  are  traces  of  vigor  that  will  sur- 
prise tne  reader  iuto  admiration.  In  one  vol  ,  12mo. 
Price, ,5fl  25. 

THE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD:  or.  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robert  D'Xtrr  Romaine.  Written  by  hiinnelf, 
No  description  would  give  an  idea  of  this  work  without 
fpoiling  the  interest  of  the  story.  But  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary merit,  both  in  the  p'ot.  which  is  novel,  and  in 
the  style,  which  is  singularly  animated.  In  one  vol., 
12mo.    Price,  $1  25. 

Also,  a  New  Work  by  Ralph  Walpo  Emuison,  entitled 
ENGLISH  TRAITS.    1  vol.,  12mo. 

W.  II  Prescoit'8  New  Book,  called  PHILIP  SECOND 
OF  SPAIN.   2  vols.,  8vo.  nov  24 


"\|  EVV  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  ^OtOFULOCS  DISEASES. 

Iir.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCKOFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.  Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

IF  you  want  employment,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Skars' 
CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Our  publications  are 
considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Address  ROBERT 
SEARS,  Publisher,  181  \\  illiam  St..  New  York.   4t   n  3 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 
TOIIN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 

M  upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  6 


$15,000. 


$15,000 — FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TEX 
DOLLARS. 

$12.000 -TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGIIT 
I)  >LL  V  US. 

Sf7.ro  i-S.'VKN  THOUSAND   FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS bOii  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20  Atlanta.  On.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  tho  BESX  American  authors,  and  tho  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spicod 
with  witand  humor.  Bach  paper  is  beautifully  dlust fated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  J  ts  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  nil 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  iix  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  $3  00 

4  subscribers,  11     "    10  OX) 

10       "  11     11    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tho  Seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*#*  Ono  copy  of  The  Flag  op  oca  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  $4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Huston 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  OflOJV. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talcs,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  p  i per.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  ii  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  PAPER  Koft  the  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
po  condensed  as  to  present  tho  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisement'*  are  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  ia  of  tiis 
mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  aro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can, 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  ;t  Ball^^Picturi  EH," 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year  $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     "    7  00 

10        «  "     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate, 'shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  The  Vi.ao  of  oua  Umox,  aud  one  copy  of 
Bvllou's  Pictorial,  84  00  per  annum.  Published  overy 
BATUaiiAV.  by  M  M  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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TOWN  OF  BAGTCHESERAI,  ONE  OF  THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  CRIMEA,  AND  HEAD-QOARTERS  OF  THE  RDSSIAN8. 


CRIMEAN  SCENES 
The  engravings  on  this  page  represent  two  striking  views  in  the 
Crimea.  The  first  shows  the  Bagtcheserai,  which  is  thoroughly 
oriental  in  its  character ;  minarets  and  domes  meet  the  eve  in  every 
direction.  One  of  the  former  is  shown  conspicuously  in  the  left 
hand  of  our  engraving,  with  the  clumsy  gallery,  in  which  stands 
the  muezzin  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  prayer.  The  town  is  seem 
straggling  and  scattered  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  group  in  the  oriental  costume,  the  veiled 
figure  on  horseback  being  a  female.    The  principal  street  is  nearly 


three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  here  the  little  open  shop  of 
the  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers,  locksmiths  and  the  kalpac  makers 
are  seen,  with  their  proprietors  sitting  cross-legged,  in  Eastern 
fashion,  and  working  and  selling  at  the  same  time.  Our  second 
view  exhibits  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Khans,  which  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  Prince  MenschikofF.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
Turkish  architecture.  Our  readers  will  notice  the  characteristic 
minarets,  the  open  galleries,  so  pleasant  a  promenade  in  the  cool 
of  the  day  and  on  fine  evenings,  and  the  refreshing  fountain  on  the 
right  of  the  picture.    The  gateway,  seen  in  the  range  of  the  build- 


ings, divides  them  into  two  portions  one  story  high,  the  windows 
filled  with  carved  woodwork,  and  ornamented  with  arabesques, 
painted  in  vivid  colors.  Right  and  left  on  entering  are  ranges  o  f 
apartments,  which  all  open  on  a  long  gallery,  whence  there  is  a 
good  view  of  the  interior  court  and  the  groups  of  fantastic  build- 
ings raised  irregularly  around  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the  second 
court  on  the  left  is  the  Iron  Gate,  leading  to  the  principal  apart- 
ments, on  which  is  an  inscription  declaring  it  to  have  been  built 
by  Menghli  Geray  Khan,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  in  1480,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  its  sovereign  by  the  Turks. 


PRINCE  MENSCHIKOFF's  PALACE,  AT  BAGTCHESLKAl  INTERIOR  COURT. 


M.  M. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  MEDFORD. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  here  and  there,  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try, some  tangible  memorial  of  the  olden  time,  and  these  land- 
marks are  passing  away  so  fast  that  it  is  well  to  record  their  features 
before  they  are  lost  to  us  forever.  It  was  with  this  view  that  we 
commissioned  our  artist,  Mr.  William  Wade,  to  sketch  for  us  the 
"  Fountain  House,"  in  Medford,  alluded  to  in  Rev.  Charle9 
Brooks's  history  of  that  pleasant  and  thriving  town.  It  was  built 
as  early  as  1725,  on  what  wns  then  a  great  thoroughfare  between 
Boston  and  Salem,  in  the  days  of  baggage  wagons,  coaches  and 
travelling  in  gig  and  saddle.  It  has  certainly  an  old  world  look, 
with  its  quaint  narrow  windows,  and  its  immemorial  trees,  stand- 


ing like  giant  sentinels  before  the  door.  These  two  trees  had  eaeh 
formerly  a  platform  in  its  branches,  perched  on  which  convivial 
parties  enjoyed  their  glass  and  gossip,  before  other  recreations 
were  substituted  in  their  place.  The  tavern  licenses  in  the  o'.d 
time  were  issued  by  the  court  in  the  following  form  : — "A.  B.  of 
 is  permitted  to  sell  liquors  unto  such  sober  minded  neigh- 
bors as  he  shall  think  meet,  so  as  he  sell  not  less  than  the  quan- 
tity of  a  gallon  at  a  time  to  one  person,  and  not  in  smaller  quan- 
tities by  retail  to  the  occasioning  of  drunkenness."  The  original 
sign  of  the  Fountain  House  represented  two  men  shaking  hands, 
and  called  palaverers,  and  hence  it  was  at  first  styled  the  Palaver 
Tavern.    We  believe  a  similar  sign  was  displayed  by  a  public 


house  at  the  north  end  of  Boston.  Perhaps  the  sign  in  Boston 
was  the  identical  one  which  had  first  served  for  the  Medford 
tavern,  and  was  replaced  by  a  representation  of  a  fountain  dis- 
charging punch  into  a  mammoth  bowl,  which  caused  a  change  of 
title  to  the  Fountain  House.  Taverns  in  the  olden  time  served 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  affording  "  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast."  They  served  as  places  for  marketing,  for  political 
caucuses,  military  drills,  balls,  exhibitions,  and  dancing  schools 
in  short,  they  were  places  of  general  resort.  The  change  in  the 
svstem  of  travelling  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  under- 
mine the  prosperity  of  old  fashioned  taverns,  and  the  country 
tavern  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


—OR, — 

B  A  R  It  A  R  I  G  0   THE    S  T  R  A  \  G  E  It . 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DUEING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

nr  AUSTIN  C.  BL'KDICK. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  VII.— [continued  ] 
The  fat  father  started  away  as  he  spoke,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  duke  want  into  his  palace.    It  was  some  ten  minutes  after 
this  that  the  monk  returned.    He  wore  a  look  of  alarm  upon  his 
face. 

"  Well,"  was  the  duke's  first  remark,  "  whom  did  you  find  ?" 
"  No  one,  signor,"  returned  the  monk. 

"  I  meant  for  you  to  go  to  the  middle  dungeon  beneath  the 
citadel." 

"  And  there  I  went,  but  no  one  was  there." 
"  Are  you  speaking  truly  now  ?" 

"  In  good  faith  I  am.  But  here  comes  the  captain  of  the 
guard.    Perhaps  he  may  enlighten  you." 

As  the  friar  spoke,  the  officer  entered.  He  was  pale  and  agi- 
tated, and  seemed  stricken  with  fear. 

"  Now,  Lawrence,"  cried  the  duke,  addressing  his  officer,  "  what 
of  your  prisoner  !" 

"  He's  gone,  my  lord." 

"  Gone!" 

"  Yes,  signor  duke.  We  placed  him  within  the  dungeon,  and 
I  turned  the  key  and  threw  the  bolts  myself.  The  next  I  knew  of 
him,  our  good  and  holy  father,  here,  came  and  demanded  admit- 
tance. Of  course  I  granted  it.  In  a  few  moments  the  father 
came  back  and  reported  that  the  prisoner  was  gone.  I  immediate- 
ly searched  the  place  all  through,  but  could  find  nothing  of  him." 

"  Blame  not  your  guard,  signor  duke,"  said  the  monk.  "  You 
can  retire,  Lawrence." 

The  captain  turned  away,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the 
holy  father  resumed  : 

"  Now,  my  royal  son,  let  me  advise  you  to  beware  of  that  man 
— the  prisoner,  I  mean — for  if  I  mistake  not,  he  possesses  a  power 
for  evil  greater  than  your  own.  But  of  one  thing  I  ran  assure 
you  :  if  he  promised  you  evil  you  will  most  assuredly  receive  it, 
and  if  he  promised  you  well,  you  may  depend  upon  safety.  Trust 
him,  but  do  not  attempt  to  do  him  harm." 

"  Then  you  know  the  man." 

*'  I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  been  Barbarigo." 

"  Ay — that  is  his  name  ;  and  he  is  called  '  the  stranger.'  " 

" And  he  is  a  stranger,"  added  the  monk.  "No  one  knows 
whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  he  goes.  He  appears  to  whom  he 
pleases,  but  none  know  him.  He  is  a  strange  man,  and  if  ho  has 
taken  an  interest  in  your  affairs,  't  will  be  well  for  you  to  follow 
his  counsel." 

"  But  how  know  you  all  this  '."  the  duke  asked,  with  a  search- 
ing glance  into  his  companion's  face. 

"From  what  I  have  heard  of  his  doings.  Barbarigo  went  once 
to  Pietro  Moreno's,  and  bade  that  nobleman  set  a  female  free 
whom  he  kept  against  her  wishes.  Moreno  did  not  heed  the 
warning,  and  he  was  shortly  missing.  And  in  other  cases  the 
same  things  have  happened.  However,  you  can  do  as  you  please." 

"  And  so  I  shall,"  uttered  the  duke,  proudly.  "  By  the  holy 
host,  the  Duke  of  Milan  bows  not  to  any  man  of  earth !" 

At  this  juncture  a  summons  came  from  the  council  that  the 
duke  was  wanted — and  he  went ;  but  through  all  his  deliberations 
of  tho  day,  the  figure  of  Barbarigo  presented  itself,  and  the 
thought  of  that  strange  man  gave  him  more  fear  than  he  was 
willing  to  own,  even  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  STARTLING  MEETING. 

Thb  decptoncd  bell  of  the  cathedral  at  Crcma  was  tolling  the 
hour  of  midnight  just  as  Francesco  and  his  party  came  within 
sight  of  the  town.  The  air  was  damp  and  chilly,  but  Julia  had  a 
good  mantle  and  the  noticed  it  not — only  she  was  somewhat  worn 
and  fatigued.  At  the  gate  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  enter, 
they  found  a  sentinel  who  simply  looked  at  them  and  then  allow- 
ed them  to  pass.  The  marquis  found  an  inn  without  difficulty, 
where  himself  and  party  as  well  as  the  horses  could  be  well  cared 
for.  They  were  conducted  to  a  respectable  drawing-room,  where 
they  were  to  wait  until  beds  could  be  selected  and  prepared. 

Both  Lucetta  and  Pietro  seemed  to  have  the  same  thought  up- 
on their  minds,  for  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  light  of  the  lamps 
they  instantly  recognized  each  other  with  a  gaze  of  earnest  inspec- 
tion. And  they  both  seemed  satiified,  too,  for  surely  Lucetta  was 
a  lovely  girl,  and  Pietro  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  manly  beau- 
ty. His  hair  was  of  a  light  brown  and  curly,  and  his  bright 
gray  eyes  sparkled  with  an  intelligence  and  quickness  of  wit  that 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.  And,  moreover,  he  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  built  after  the  most  approved  style  of  physical  man- 
hood. There  is  something  in  tho  bosom  of  woman  that  leads  her 
instinctively  towards  the  powerful  man,  when  goodness  and  no- 
bleness give  that  power  force.  Her  ideal  of  man  is  the  protector 
and  shield — something  upon  which  she  cun  lean  for  support,  and 
upon  which  she  can  rest  in  the  hour  of  trial.  She  can  love  the 
jiere  stripling,  and  all  the  love  of  her  generous  soul  may  be  pour- 
ed out  upon  the  man  who  is  no  more  powerful  in  {.hysical  mould 


than  herself,  but  that  peculiar  feeling  of  safety — that  sense  of  re- 
pose— that  confidence  of  respect  and  reverence — must  be  given  to 
the  strong,  athletic  man. 

So  Lucetta  felt  now  that  she  had  a  protector  on  the  road — a 
friend  who  would  stand  by  her,  and  in  wiiom  she  could  trust  in 
time  of  danger;  and,  under  this  feeling,  her  face  brightened,  and 
when  Pietro  smiled  sho  smiled  in  return.  There  was  a  strange 
power  in  that  mutual  smile.  It  was  a  question  asked  and  answer- 
ed. It  was  a  wholo  colloquy  p-rformed  on  the  instant.  In  that 
smile  Pietro  Cfiravello  asked  for  trust,  for  friendship,  for  a  mutual 
understanding  and  good  faith.  And  Lucetta,  when  the  bright 
answer  beamed  upon  her  pretty  face,  meant  a  simple  affirmative 
to  all  these. 

And  Pietro  advanced  and  extended  his  hand — and  Lucetta 
gave  him  hers  trustfully. 

"  Come,"  said  the  mall,  "  you  need  rest  now.    Here  is  a  seat." 

"  1  am  tired,"  answered  the  muid  ;  and  as  sho  spoke  6he  went 
and  sat  down  by  Pietro's  side. 

In  the  meantime  Francesco  had  been  attending  to  Julia,  and 
they,  too,  had  seated  themselves. 

"  So  far  on  our  journey  in  safety,  love,"  the  marquis  said,  tak- 
ing the  maiden's  baud,  and  gazing  tenderly  into  her  face. 

"  Yes,  Francesco,"  returned  Julia,  speaking  as  hopefully  as  pos- 
sible.   "  And  we  may  reach  our  destined  haven  all  unharmed." 

"  O — wo  shall.    What  can  harm  us  now  ?" 

"  I  know  of  nothing." 

"  Nor  do  I  ;  and  surely  wc  will  not  try  to  conjure  up  danger 
and  trouble.    Let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  And  be  prepared  for  the  worst,"  added  Julia. 

"  No — no,"  quickly  responded  the  marquis  ;  "  we'll  prepare  for 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  we  wont  believe  that  any  such  thing  can 
come  " 

Julia  smiled  faintly,  but  made  no  reply,  and  before  her  lover 
could  speak  again  the  host  came  in  and  announced  that  their  beds 
were  ready. 

Julia  and  Lucetta  slept  together,  and  though  they  were  usually 
very  talkative  when  together  alone,  yet  they  spoke  but  little  now. 
The  maid  saw  that  her  mistress  was  burdened  with  thought,  and 
she  did  not  break  in  upon  her  meditations.  Lucetta  was  soon 
asleep,  and  she  slept  soundly  ;  and  when  she  dreamed,  it  was  of 
Pietro  Caravcllo,  and  of  the  sweet  smile  he  had  given  her,  and 
of  the  kind  words  he  had  spoken.  She  was  very  happy  in  her 
dreams.  Julia  slept  not  so  easily,  and  when  she  did  at  length  fall 
into  an  uneasy  slumber,  she  dreamed  of  those  dismal  ruins  of  the 
lone  convent,  and  the  screech  of  the  night-bird  startled  her  con- 
tinually. And  once  she  heard  her  mother  wailing  upon  the  jag- 
ged walls,  and  calling  for  her  lost  child.  With  a  quick,  sharp  en- 
sile started  up  and  flung  her  arms  out  as  though  she  would  flee  to 
the  phantom  of  her  dream.  Lucetta  awoke  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  My  mother,"  whispered  Julia,  spasmodically. 

"And  what  of  her?"  asked  the  faithful  girl,  placing  her  arm 
about  the  neck  of  her  mistress. 

Julia  gazed  half  wildly  about  her,  and  then  looked  into  her 
companion's  face. 

"  Do  you  think  my  mother  wanted  me  to  come  ?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  Surely  she  did." 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  I  was  with  her  now,  for  I  do  not — " 

Sho  stopped,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes  she  sank 
back  upon  her  pillow.  But  in  a  moment  more  6he  sat  up  again, 
and  in  quick,  anxious  tones,  she  said  : 

"  I  did  not  mean  it,  Lucetta.  I  love  Francesco,  and  I  will  go 
with  him.    But — if  my  mother  could  go  with  us — " 

Gently  Lucetta  drew  her  mistress  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  in 
a  sweet,  winning  tone  she  whispered  : 

"  Your  mother  prays  for  you,  and  believes  you  will  be  happy. 
She  has  sacrificed  much,  but  she  did  it  cheerfully,  knowing  that 
with  her  your  peace  would  never  be  secure.  Remember  how 
much  you  owe  to  her  noble,  generous  self-deprivation.  Sunshine 
and  smiles  are  coming.  It  is  night  now,  but  'twill  not  alwuys 
he  night." 

Julia  blessed  her  gentle  maid,  and  then  tried  to  sleep  once  more. 
The  morning  dawned  fair  and  beautiful,  and  at  an  early  hour 
Julia  was  up  and  dressed.  She  had  not  rested  much  during  the 
night,  but  she  assumed  a  cheerful  look  before  she  met  her  lover, 
and  he  was  well  pleased.  Breakfast  was  eaten,  and  by  six  o'clock 
the  party  were  on  their  way.  The  route  was  a  pleassnt  one,  and 
the  hills  and  vales  were  all  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure.  They 
ciossed  the  Oglio  at  Orzinovi,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Gar- 
za at  noon,  where  they  found  a  small  village  with  a  single  inn. 
At  this  inn,  however,  they  found  all  they  could  wish  for,  and  here 
they  remained  nearly  two  hours,  to  allow  their  horses  to  rest,  for 
the  middle  of  the  day  was  warm,  and  the  marquis  could  find  no 
opportunity  to  exchange  horses,  a  plan  which  he  had  hoped  to 
execute  here,  for  he  wished  to  be  on  the  road.  However,  he  had 
to  put  up  with  the  disappointment,  and  if  he  felt  any  uneasiness 
he  did  not  show  it. 

*'  Now,"  he  said,  as  the  horses  were  brought  to  the  door,  "  we 
are  off  for  Verona." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Pietro,  "  and  wc  have  got  to  go  by  the  way 
of  Peschicra,  for  we  cannot  cross  the  Mincio  below  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  V  asked  the  marquis,  with  surprise  and 
evident  uneasiness. 

"  Yes.  The  bridge  at  Castiglione  is  gone,  and  every  boat  is 
washed  away ;  and  at  Palczzo  the  same  tiling  has  happened.  Of 
course  you  wouldn't  go  south  of  that." 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Francesco,  leaping-into  his  saddle.  "  Pes- 
ehiera  is  the  best  route  and  the  nearest,  so  off  we  go." 

He  spoke  so  cheerfully  that  Julia  took  confidence,  and  during 


the  afternoon  she  was  quite  cheerful  and  happy.  It  was  dusk 
when  they  reached  Peschicra,  but  the  marquis  did  not  plan  to  stop 
in  the  town.  He  made  himself  known  to  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  was  allowed  to  pass  through.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
the  river,  they  entered  upon  the  wide  road  leading  to  Verona,  and 
put  their  horses  into  a  gallop. 

The  stars  were  all  out,  and  the  way  was  clear.  To  the  left  the 
towering  summits  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  lifted  themselves  against 
the  starry  sky,  and  the  breeze  came  down  fresh  and  cool.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  murmur  of  the  swift  rushing  waters  of  the  Adige 
could  be  heard,  and  in  an  hour  more  the  turrets  and  spires  of 
Verona  were  in  sight.  Even  the  horses  seemed  to  know  that  they 
were  near  their  journey's  end  for  the  day,  and  with  glad  snorts 
they  hurried  on.  The  marquis  entered  the  city  without  difficulty, 
and  ere  long,  Julia  began  to  recognize,  even  in  the  glcom,  many 
familiar  scenes  of  her  childhood's  home.  There  was  the  old 
church  of  St.  Zeno,  with  its  time  worn  walls,  and  anon  she  pass- 
ed St.  Anastasius,  with  its  marble  columns  and  monuments. 

At  length  the  marquis  reached  the  hotel  where  he  had  planned 
to  stop,  and  at  once  saw  that  Julia  and  her  maid  had  a  private 
drawing-room.  Then  he  went  down  and  gave  Pietro  directions 
concerning  the  horses.  After  this  he  joined  the  females,  whom  he 
found  free  from  their  travelling  dresses,  and  seated.  Julia  had 
again  become  sad  and  thoughtful,  and  the  marqui*  only  stopped 
to  speak  a  few  words  of  cheer,  and  then  kissing  her  tenderly,  he 
bade  her  good  night,  for  he  feared  that  it  was  fatigue  that  made 
her  sad. 

Francesco  had  descended  to  the  lower  hall,  and  was  jutt  turn- 
ing into  the  office,  when  a  man  approached  him  and  spoke. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Lodi,  is  it  not  V  said  the  man. 

He  was  a  perfect  slrangcr  to  Francesco,  but  he  was  dressed  well 
and  had  the  appearance  of  station  and  rank. 

"  Have  you  business  with  the  marquis  f"  asked  our  hero,  eye- 
ing the  stranger  sharply. 

"  I  have  information  for  him,"  replied  the  other,  coolly. 

"  Ah — what  is  its  nature  V 

"  First — are  you  the  murquis  !" 

Francesco  hesitated,  but  he  could  not  think  of  harm  yet,  and 

he  resolved  to  be  frank. 

"  I  am  the  marquis,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  thought.    And  you  have  lately  come  from  Milan  ?" 

"  Of  course.    That  is  my  home." 

"  So  1  was  aware." 

"  And  now  for  your  business  ?" 

"  0 — I  simply  can  inform  you  that  you  have  a  friend  here  who 

wishes  to  see  you  much." 
"  Here  in  the  house  ?" 
"  No — at  the  Consiglio." 
"  Who  is  it  V 

"I  cannot  tell  you.    But  if  you  will  follow  mc,  I  will  lead  you 

to  him." 

The  marquis  hesitated  for  a  long  while  ere  he  consented  to  this 
arrangement,  but  he  finally  concluded  to  go ;  first,  because  he  had 
some  curiosity  to  know  who  could  wish  to  see  him  ;  and  second, 
because  he  had  no  desire  to  be  called  upon  where  he  was,  lest 
Julia  should  be  recognized  by  those  who  might  make  trouble. 

So  he  followed  the  stranger  into  the  street,  and  ere  long  they 
reached  the  Consiglio  palace.  The  marquis  was  conducted  into 
one  of  the  smaller  drawing-rooms,  and  there  requested  to  wait  a 
moment.  Gradually  a  strange  presentiment  of  evil  stole  over 
him,  and  he  was  beginning  to  wish  that  he  had  not  come,  when 
the  door  was  opened.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  a  sta'  tling  groan 
broke  from  his  lips. 

The  Count  of  Monza  stood  before  him  I 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

The  marquis  was  thunderstruck.  He  started  from  his  chair, 
and  for  some  moments  the  two  stood  regarding  each  other  in  si- 
lence.   Loredano  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me  here,  signor  marquis,"  he  said, 
with  an  irony  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

Francesco  resolved  to  wait  for  some  good  cause  before  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  become  angry,  so  he  simply  replied : 

"  I  did  not  expert  to  see  you." 

"  No — I  suppose  not.  And  I  suppose,  too,  you  would  gladly 
escape  me  now." 

"  Escape  you,  signor  count !    Why  should  I  escape  you  ?" 
"  You  should  know  best." 

"  Then  I  know  nothing  at  all,  for  I  do  assure  you  that  you  are 
one  of  the  last  men  I  should  think  of  escaping  from." 

"  Ha  I  Say  ye  so  !  By  my  faith,  signor,  you  know  not  for 
what  I  have  come.    I  left  Milan  this  morning." 

A  quick  shudder  stole  over  Francesco's  frame.  'Twos  not  fear 
for  himself,  but  something  whispered  to  him  of  danger  to  Julia. 

"  And  I  came  to  seek  yon,"  the  count  added,  casting  a  search- 
ing glance  into  the  face  of  the  other. 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  seek  me  V 

"  To  punish  you." 

"  Speak  plainly,  signor  count." 

"  1  have  so  spoken.    1  have  come  to  punish  thee." 

"  Yet  I  am  in  the  dark." 

"  Then  I'll  speak  clearer.  I  have  come  to  prove  to  thee  that 
thou  art  not  the  man  for  Donna  Julia's  husband." 

"  Go  on,"  pronounced  Francesco,  now  firm  as  steel,  for  his 
soul  was  up. 

"  You  have  taken  that  lady  away,  and  I  have  come  to  prove 
my  right  to  her  hand.  The  noble  duke  gave  me  that  hand  for  my 
own,  and  I  must  have  it." 
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"  And  I  have  a  prior  claim,"  cried  the  marquis.  "Julia  was 
my  betrothed  years  ago,  and  from  her  own  lips  I  received  my 
pledge.    What  more  would  ye  V 

"  What  is  her  pledge  compared  with  her  noble  father's  will  ? 
Do  you  imagine  the  world  will  ever  see  a  Visconti  and  a  Delia 
Torre  united  >  But  I  have  no  words  for  argument.  When  you 
brought  off  the  fauest  child  of  Visconti,  you  basely  insulted  ilie 
whole  honso,  and  to  me  you  must  answer.  Do  you  understand 
me  now  V 

"  You  mean  that  I  must  fight  with  you." 

"  Precisely." 

"I  seek  no  quarrel,  signor  count,  nor  shall  I  sneak  away  from 
one." 

"  You  cannot  avoid  the  battle  unless  you  arc  a  coward." 

"  — sh  !  Do  not  speak  so,  or  my  sword  may  leap  from  its  scab- 
bard of  its  own  accord.  I  tell  you,  Marco  Loredano,  I  am  not 
the  man  to  refuse  you  battle." 

"  Then  you  give  me  hope,  for  your  punishment  rests  with  me." 

"  Let's  say  no  more,  count,  but  go  at  the  work.  You  may  say 
too  much,  and  God  knows  that  is  not  one  of  the  traits  of  a  brave 
man." 

The  count  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  he  changed  the  subject. 
"  When  shall  it  be  V  he  asked. 

"  Let  it  be  at  midnight — in  thi«  very  room,"  returned  Fran- 
cesco.   "  I  will  be  here  at  that  time." 

"  It  shall  cither  be  here  or  in  some  handy  place,"  added  the 
count.    "  Of  course  you  will  not  disappoint  me." 

"  I  shall  be  here  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve,"  returned  Fran- 
cesco, proudly  ;  "  and  I  shall  bring  my  squire  with  me." 

"  Well,  signor — well.    I  shall  be  here." 

And  with  that  the  marquis  turned  from  the  apartment  and  was 
soon  in  the  street.  He  reached  his  own  hotel  just  as  the  moon 
was  rising,  and  he  knew  it  was  nearly  eleven.  He  went  first  to 
his  own  chamber,  where  he  found  Pietro,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated all  that  had  passed. 

"He  fight  with  you,  my  master  V  uttered  the  stout  serving- 
man.  "  By  San  Marco,  I  look  to  sec  him  bravely  cured  of  his 
error.    Why,  he  don't  know  you." 

"  I  think  he  mistakes  me,  Pietro  ;  but  yet  he  is  a  good  swords- 
man— one  of  the  best  in  Milan." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  what  is  he  to  you  t" 

"  We  cannot  tell  yet,  my  good  fellow.  But  make  everything 
ready.  Get  your  own  weapon,  and  see  that  mine  is  firm  in  the 
hilt.  I  must  bo  busy.  First,  though,  you  may  run  down  and  got 
another  lamp,  for  I  must  write  a  few  lines." 

Pietro  hurried  away,  and  the  marquis  opened  his  portmanteau 
and  took  therefrom  an  ink  horn,  a  quill,  and  some  parchment. 
When  his  attendant  returned,  he  was  set  to  making  preparations, 
while  the  master  sat  down  to  the  table.  The  marquis  wiotc  a 
lew  lines  to  the  duchess — a  few  to  liis  father,  and  then  he  wrote  a 
simple  sentence  to  Julia.  These  he  folded  and  sealed,  and  handed 
to  Pietro. 

"You  will  see  to  whom  they  belong,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  fall 
you  will  deliver  them.  You  will  understand  how  to  explain  all 
the  rest." 

Francesco's  next  work  was  the  hardest  of  all.  He  wont  to 
Julia's  door  and  knocked, 

"  Who's  that  I"  asked  Lucetta. 

"  The  marquis,"  returned  Francesco. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened  and  the  Laight  was 
admitted.  Julia  was  already  fearful,  but  she  could  detect  no 
signs  of  fear  upon  the  face  of  her  lover.  Ho  sat  down  and  told 
her  all  that  had  occurred  since  he  last  saw  her.  She  turned  pale 
as  death  and  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands. 

"  And  must  you  go  V  she  asked. 

"  You  sec  it  all,  my  love,"  returned  the  marquis,  calmly. 

Those  were  days  when  such  conflicts  were  not  only  common, 
but  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety. The  man  who  would  have  refused  to  fight  a  duel,  would 
have  been  spurned  by  his  best  friends,  at  least,  if  there  was  the 
least  ground  for  the  quarrel.  The  duke  sanctioned  it  because  it 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  countless  adjudications  ;  and  the  people 
sanctioned  it  because  they  fancied  their  persons  and  friends  were 
more  secure  from  insult  and  harm.  Julia  knew  all  this,  and  she 
dared  not  ask  her  lover  to  flee. 

"  Alas !"  she  murmured,  "  this  is  the  end  of  my  terrible 
dreams  !  O,  why  must  it  be  ?  Is  there  not  some  way  of  escape  V 

"  Escape  from  what,  dearest  1" 

"  This  battle." 

"  But  why  should  I  escape  from  it  3  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
count  can  harm  me  V 

"  O  !  I  know  not.  But — " 

"  Come,  come,  Julia.  Let  not  your  fears  run  away  with  you 
thus.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  yet.  At  all  events,  let  your  soul 
be  turned  to  God  until  I  return  to  you.  You  would  not  see  me 
dishonored  1" 

"  But  where  is  the  provocation  ?  Where  is  the  ground  for  this 
quarrel  !  There  must  be  just  reason  for  a  duel,  ore  there  can  be 
dishonor  in  refusing  to  engage  in  it." 

"  Ah,  the  world  will  hold  here  provocation  enough.  You  know 
your  hand  liad  been  promised  to  Loredano  by  the  duke.  He  pro- 
fesses to  love  you — he  is  of  the  dominant  house,  and  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  I  have  eloped  with  you  clandestinely ;  and 
now  the  count  comes  and  demands  a  settlement  of  the  claim. 
Perhaps  I  might  give  you  up  and  save  the  duel ;  but  my  heart's 
blood  is  of  no  use  to  me  without  yourself.  But  time  presses — I 
shall  surely  come  safe  back.  Weep  not — O  !  for  the  love  you 
b;ar  me,  let  ine  not  see  you  weep.  One  kiss.  There — God 
bless  you  I" 


And  with  these  words  the  marquis  left  the  room  ;  and  ere  long 
he  and  Pietro  were  in  the  street. 

"  Who  is  that  man  V  asked  the  esquire,  pointing  to  a  dark  fig- 
ure just  moving  towards  the  hotel  they  had  left. 

"Perhaps  a  guard,"  answered  the  marquis,  not  in  a  mood  to 
take  much  note  of  strange  things. 

"  He  has  a  sneaking  movement  for  a  guard,  my  master." 

Francesco  instinctively  cast  his  eyes  back  to  observe  the  man  in 
question  once  more,  but  he  had  gone  from  sight,  and  he  hurried 
on  again. 

For  some  time  after  her  lover  had  gone,  Julia  remained  sitting 
where  the  marquis  had  left  her.  It  had  not  been  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  Lucetta  was  just  urging  her  to  retire  again,  when 
tho  door  wa  nceremoniously  opened,  and  Marco  Loredano  en- 
tered. Julia  carted  back  in  affright,  and  even  Lucetta  was  for 
the  moment  powerless.  But  a  dignified  senso  of  wrong  lent  the 
maiden  power,  and  she  confronted  the  count. 

"  Signor  Loredano,  what  means  this  ?"  she  uttorcd,  moving  a 
step  further  back. 

"  Be  not  offended,  signora,"  the  count  replied,  smoothly.  "  I 
have  come  to  see  that  you  were  safe." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  my  safety  *" 

"  Much,  signora — much.  Your  noblo  father  has  sent  mo  for 
you." 

"  Sent  you  ?    My  father  ?    How  mean  you  V 
"  Is  it  not  plain  ?" 

"  Not  unless  you  act  tho  villain.  Have  you  not  challenged  tho 
marquis  to  fight  with  you  ?" 


For  some  moments  the  count  regarded  the  beautiful  maiden 
she  stood  before  him  with  her  hands  clasped,  in  silence.    Yet  ti. 
icy  expression  of  his  countenanco  did  not  change. 

[see  engraving.] 

"  You  ask  me  too  much,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  I  cannot  dis- 
obey your  noble  father ;  nor  can  I  refuse  the  request  of  your 

weeping  mother." 
"  My  mother  '." 

"  Ay — she  would  have  thee  back." 
"  Didst  hear  her  say  so  V 
"  I  saw  her  look  so." 
"  1  11  not  trust  thee." 

"  Then  I'll  not  ask  thee  ;  but  of  this  be  assured — you  return  to 
Milan  with  me  in  the  morning." 
"  No — no — " 

"  We'll  hear  the  rest  to  morrow.  You  need  not  think  to  escape, 
for  you  are  watched  ;  so  I  must  bid  you  good  night  now,  as  / 
have  business  on  my  hands!" 

So  the  count  spoke,  and  then  turned  away  from  the  room.  Ju- 
lia heard  his  heavy  tread  upon  the  stairs,  and  when  she  could  hear 
it  no  more,  she  sank  hack  into  a  chair.  She  was  weak  and  faint, 
and  her  face  was  pale  as  death.  Lucetta  sprang  to  her  assistance 
and  helped  her  to  the  bed,  but  she  could  not  speak.  A  sort  of 
dull,  heavy  drowse  came  over  the  fair  girl,  and  in  it  she  saw  tho 
gory  form  of  her  noSle  lover  stiff  and  cold  in  death.  She  shriek- 
ed out  in  her  agony,  and  grasped  her  attendant's  arm.  She  found 
it  was  but  a  dream,  and  she  sank  down  again.  But  again  that 
same  terrible  phantom  came,  and  she  could  sleep 
no  more.  But  even  awake  she  could  see  that 
gory  form  still. 
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"  I  have." 

"And  did  you  not  give  him  to  understand  that  that  was  to  set- 
tle his  claim  to  my  hand 

"  Our  meeting,  signora,  is  on  our  private  account.  Your  re- 
turn to  your  father  is  nothing  of  mine.  In  that  I  only  act  as  his 
agent.  But  I  have  not  time  to  spend  now,  for  I  must  be  at  our 
place  of  meeting.  I  only  came  now  to  see  that  you  were  safe, 
for  I  much  feared  that  Delia  Torre  might  hide  you  after  having 
seen  me.  You  will  be  ready  to  accompany  me  back  to  Milan  in 
the  morning." 

"  Never,  sir — never  !"  pronounced  Julia,  deeply  and  calmly. 

"  But  I  must." 

"  You  cannot." 

"  Cannot  1" 

"  No." 

"  Why  i" 

"  I  have  protectors  hero." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  count,  drawing  his  dagger  as  ho 
spoke.    "  Such  as  this." 

There  was  something  in  tho  glittering  beams  of  the  count's 
cold  eyes  as  he  made  this  movement,  that  struck  terror  to  the 
maiden's  soul.  She  saw  iu  that  bloodless  face  a  spirit  which  not 
words  or  threats  would  ever  quell,  and  she  resolved  to  try  his 
heart. 

"  O,  signor  count,"  she  uttered,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
"  spare  me !  O,  spare  me  !" 

"Spare  thee,  signora  ?  And  from  what?"  the  noble  asked, 
folding  his  arms  with  his  gleaming  dagger  still  in  his  hand. 

"  From  this  pain.  Ah  1  it  lies  now  in  your  power  to  save  me. 
Spare  me — spare  us  !  Let  us  go  on  our  way — let  us  pass  on  free 
from  the  duke — and  angels  and  good  saints  shall  ever  bless  thee." 


CIIAPTEIt  X. 

THE    DUEL. — TREACHERY. 

Tub  marquis  reached  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
siglio  some  minutes  before  the  time,  and  was  ush- 
ered into  the  room  where  he  had  before  been,  by 
his  guide  on  the  previous  visit.  He  found  no  one 
there,  but  he  heard  voices  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. His  usher  disappeared  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  voices  proceeded,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  tramp  of  many  feet  were  heard. 

"  What  moans  that !"  asked  Pietro,  as  he  heard 
the  sound. 

"  Some  of  tho  servants,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
marquis. 

"  Look  ye,  my  master,"  spoke  tho  faithful  serv- 
ing-man, with  considerable  earnestness,   "  you 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  count's  honor." 
"  How  so,  Pietro  V 

"  Why,  you  take  him  for  an  honorable  man." 
"  He  is  a  Milanese  knight,  Pietro." 
"  Yet  I  believe  he  is  a  villain.    By  the  pope's 
heart,  my  master,  I  would  not  fight  in  this  houso. 
I'd  take  the  open  fields.    There  may  be  a  trap  set 
here." 

"  No,  no,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  hasty.  I  ap- 
preciate your  motives,  but  you  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  knightly  vows.  The  count  may  be 
treacherous,  but  he  would  not  so  far  forget  his 
holy  vows  as  to  use  treachery  under  a  challenge." 

Pietro  shook  his  head  incredulously,  and  while 
he  was  thus  manifesting  his  skepticism,  the  usher 
returned. 

"  Ask  him  who  all  those  folks  were,"  whispere 
the  esquire,  in  his  master's  car. 

"  Signor,"  said  tho  marquis,  acting  upon  Pie- 
tro's  hint,  "  you  know  me  and  my  name.  What 
may  I  call  you  V 

"  My  name  is  Landi  Monetti. 
nor's  guard." 

"  Thank  you.  And  now  may  I  ask  who  were  those  people 
whom  I  heard  in  tho  adjoining  room  V 

"  Certainly  you  may,  signor  marquis.  They  wire  members  of 
the  governor's  household,  and  I  had  them  remove  from  the  hear- 
ing of  the  affair  that  is  to  come  off  here." 

This  was  satisfactory  to  Francesco,  but  not  so  to  Pietro,  for  ho 
whispered  again  in  his  master's  ear,  and  said : 

"  That's  all  false.    You  are  in  a  trap.   They  arc  all  villains." 

But  the  marquis  took  no  notice  of  this.  He  merely  mado  his 
man  a  sign  to  be  silent,  and  then  turning  to  the  captain,  he  said  : 

"  I  think  it  must  be  near  midnight." 

"  It  is,  signor." 

"  And  where  is  tho  count  J" 

"  He  will  be  here  presently.  He  had  some  business  to  transact." 

"  By  the  holy  trumpet,"  whispered  Pietro,  again  bringing  his 
lips  in  close  proximity  to  his  master's  ear,  "  wasn't  that  him  we 
saw  sneaking  along  by  our  hotel  !" 

This  remark  might  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  marquis,  had 
he  had  time  for  reflection  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  door  wa  s 
opened,  and  the  count  entered. 

"  Am  I  late  t"  he  asked,  looking  towards  Monetti. 

"Just  about  on  the  mark,  signor." 

"  I  meant  to  be,  at  all  events.    Marquis,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  Let  me  rather  be  at  your  service,  Signor  Loredano,"  returned 
Francesco,  politely. 

"  As  you  will.  We  have  decided  to  have  the  combat  here. 
You  see  the  walls  are  high  and  the  footing  is  good.  Our  good 
captain  has  command  here,  and  approves  of  the  plan." 


I  am  a  captain  of  the  gover- 
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"  One  moment,  signor,"  said  the  marquis,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"  This  is  to  bo  an  honorable  meeting.  We^are  to  be  alone — wo 
four  V 

"  While  we  fight — yes." 

"  And  until  the  victory  is  decided  ?" 

*'  Most  assuredly." 

"  Then  now,  Marco  Loredano,  I  have  received  your  challenge, 
and  I  accept  it  to  the  death.  I  sought  it  not,  and  I  shrink  not 
from  it.  Yon  have  accused  me  of  wrong — and  you  have  sought 
to  take  from  me  the  love  of  my  soul.  To  all  your  accusations, 
and  to  all  your  requests — here  is  my  answer!" 

The  marquis  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  and  its  bright  blade 
flashed  in  the  soft  light  of  the  great  hanging  lamp.  It  was  an  old 
blade — one  long  tried  and  faithful — a  Damascus  blade,  as  we 
have  once  before  stated,  and  one  that  was  not  to  be  bruised  or 
broken.  And  few  in  Milan  knew  so  well  how  to  use  that  weapon 
as  did  he  who  now  held  it.  No  one  had  practised  more,  and 
none  had  studied  more  deeply  into  all  the  arts  and  parts  of  the 
sword  combat. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  pronounced,  in  a  calm,  clear  tone. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  count,  as  he,  too,  drew  his  weapon. 

And  Marco's  sword  was  of  the  finest  steel.  'Twas  of  Milan 
make,  but  firm  and  well  tried  ;  yet  it  lacked  that  peculiar  quick- 
ness of  elasticity  and  tenacity,  which  none  but  the  Damascus 
blades  possessed.  And  the  count  knew  how  to  handle  his  wea- 
pon. His  skill  was  proverbial,  for  he  was  accounted  the  best 
swordsman  in  Milan. 

"  Ready,"  pronounced  the  count.    "And  thus  be  all  our  dis- 
putes put  to  rest,  now  and  forever." 

Pictro  cast  one  look  into  his  master's  face  as  he  cleared  the 
knot  of  his  own  sword,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  in  case  of  need, 
and  as  he  saw  the  calm,  coo!  look  of  conscious  power  which  rest- 
ed there,  he  had  no  fears  on  the  count's  presence.  If  he  had  a 
fear — and  the  readiness  of  his  weapon  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
had — it  was  on  account  of  things  not  yet  present. 

'*  Before  God  and  man  I  take  no  blame  in  this,"  said  Frances-  [ 
co,  as  he  raised  his  weapon. 

"  I  absolve  you  with  all  holy  unction,"  returned  Marco,  and 
he,  too,  raised  his  sword. 

"  Is  all  right  V  asked  Monetti,  turning  to  Pietro. 

"  All  that  I  can  now  see,"  answered  the  suspicious  squire. 

"  Then  set  to." 

At  these  words  the  weapons  were  crossed  with  a  sharp  clash. 
Both  the  combatants  were  as  cool  and  calm  as  though  they  had 
been  solving  some  common  problem.  The  count  gazed  fixcdlv 
into  the  eyes  of  the  marquis,  and  the  marquis  returned  the  gaze. 
Twice  did  Marco  change  his  guard,  but  he  was  met  with  an  ease 
that  surprised  him.  He  had  thought  that  the  marquis  might  pos- 
sibly break  his  guard,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  calmly, 
so  easily  done.  It  seemed  to  be  done  as  a  sort  of  matter  of  fact. 
Every  thrust  which  Francesco  parried  seemed  to  have  been  antic- 
ipated, and  calculated  upon  by  him.  On  his  part  it  was  like  a 
play  at  the  theatre,  where  each  succeeding  blow,  ward  and  thrust 
is  made  known  and  committed  to  memory  beforehand. 

*'  You  guard  well,"  the  count  said,  in  a  sort  of  breathless  tone, 
after  he  had  made  some  of  his  most  approved  plays.  In  fact,  he 
had  felt  sure  that  ere  this,  his  sword  would  have  been  through  his 
antagonist's  body. 

"  And  you  play  well,"  was  Francesco's  response  ;  for  up  to  this 
time  the  count  had  warded  all  his  passes. 

After  a  while  both  the  combatants  entered  into  the  strife  with 
renewed  vigor.  They  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understand- 
ing that  common  play  was  of  no  avail,  and  each  knew  that  he 
had  no  common  man  to  deal  with.  The  steel  now  clashed  loud- 
ly and  rapidly,  and  bright  spaiks  flew  from  the  trenchant  blades. 
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The  count's  eyes  had  begun  to  burn,  and  for  once  his  face  was 
a-glow.  He  made  one  feint  at  his  antagonist's  breast,  aud  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  successive  strokes  he  changed  the  play  towards 
the  neck.  Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  knocked  Francesco's  sword 
down,  and  made  a  thrust  at  the  very  spot  where  his  first  feint  had 
been  aimed.  His  point  cut  the  cloth  of  the  doublet  and  scratched 
the  skin,  but  with  a  movement  which  lew  men  could  have  per- 
formed, the-  marquis  gave  his  t  ody  a  sudden  twist,  and  the  sword 
passed  harmlessly  under  his  left  arm.  But  it  was  a  fatal  move- 
ment for  the  count.  Being  sure  that  his  weapon  was  going 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  the  latter  had  thrown  his  whole 
weight  forward,  wholly  unable  to  restrain  himself.  Francesco  had 
calculated  nicely  on  this,  ard  he  was  prepared  for  the  advantage 
this  offered.  It  was  no  chance  advantage — no  fall  of  luck  ;  but 
the  marquU  had  risked  much  to  gain  it.  He  had  allowed  his 
swoid  to  be  knocked  down,  and  he  had  allowed  his  antagonist's 
weapon  to  come  dangerously  near  his  bosom.  Then  his  lightning- 
like  movement  capped  his  plan.  He  planted  his  foot  qnickly  for- 
ward upon  the  left  side,  and  as  the  count  passed  him  he  plunged 
his  BWOrd  forward.  It  entered  Marco's  side  just  below  the 
seventh  rib,  and  came  out  on  the  other  side. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Imagination. — I  believe  it  is  only  where  the  feelings  are  deep- 
ly interested,  that  the  imagination  causes  such  perpetual  bitterness 
of  disappointment.  Do  you  remember  St.  Leon's  dissatisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  daughters  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
death  !  I  begin  to  think  all  imaginative  persons  arc,  to  a  certain 
degree,  St.  Loons,  and  that  they  expect  what  human  nature  is 
very  seldom  rich  enough  to  afford. — ilrs.  Ihmans. 


CHARLIE  WHITE,  THE  MINSTREL. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a  truthful  likeness  of  the  very 
popular  singer  whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  his  hosts  of  admirers.  One  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers in  giving  character  and  vitality  to  negro  minstrelsy,  and  one 
of  the  principal  workers  in  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art, 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  popularly  known  as  Charlie  White 
the  minstrel.  He  commenced  his  concerts  as  early  as  1841,  at 
Vauxhall  Garden,  New  York,  soon  after  which  he  moved  into  his 
present  location,  No.  49  Bowery.  Here  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce, in  addition  to  the  usual  songs  and  dances  which  character- 
ize such  places  of  amusement,  farces  and  burlesques,  with  the 
accessories  of  scenery,  costume,  etc.,  in  which  he  has  been  follow- 
ed by  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  profession.  Char- 
lie White's  organ  of  humor  is  large  and  active,  and  has  shown 
itself  in  his  wonderful  faculty  for  getting  off  most  original  jokes 
and  stories,  which  have  given  such  popularity  to  his  performances. 
Nearly  all  the  new  features  and  novelties  "in  negro  minstrelsy 
have  been  introduced  by  him,  and  by  giving  his  audiences  a  con- 
stant succession  of  them,  he  has  remained  permanently  located 
in  one  place  longer  than  any  other  manager  in  the  business.  As 
a  performer,  Charlie  White  ranks  with  the  highest — his  concep- 
tions of  character  show  him  to  be  a  careful  student  of  the  great 
book  of  human  nature,  while  his  unique  style  and  manner  give  a 
freshness  to  his  impersonations  that  impresses  all  who  see  him, 
whether  in  the  jolly  "  bootblack  "  or  in  the  decrepit  old  "  Uncle 
Ned."  Mr.  White's  littrary  abilities  are  of  no  mean  order,  as 
hundreds  of  the  best  of  our  negro  ballads,  the  product  of  his  pen, 
testify,  and  be  was  the  first  to  publish  those  neat  song-books,  con- 
taining the  gems  of  minstrelsy,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  relish  for  such  music.  He  has  also 
in  press  a  volume  of  his  original  stories  and  jokes,  which  will,  if 
its  merits  arc  properly  appreciated,  meet  with  a  large  sale.  In 
every  department  of  his  profession,  Mr.  White  has  striven  with 
laudable  exertions,  and  he  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  these  exertions  have  made  that  which  was  originally  a  mere 
ephemeral  amusement,  an  institution,  out  of  which  has  grown  and 
will  grow,  a  general  love  for  music  and  the  development  of  a 
taste  at  once  refining  and  elevating  in  its  character.  As  a  means 
fo  a  great  end,  the  rage  for  negro  minstrelsy  is  by  no  means  to 
be  disparaged  or  lightly  spoken  of.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  music 
we  have  at  all  national  in  its  origin  and  character. 


WHALE  FISHERY  ON  THE  COAST  OF  JAPAN. 
The  accompanying  engraving  depicts  a  most  exciting  scene  in 
the  waters  of  Japan.  A  vast  expanse  of  sea  is  lighted  up  by  the 
rising  sun,  while  jagged  rocks  rise  boldly  from  the  surface  on  the 
horizon.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  huge  whale  is  spouting 
forth  water  and  blood,  for  a  number  of  harjoons  have  been  fixed 
in  him  by  the  Japanese  whale  boats  that  are  swarming  round 
him.  Whaling  is  an  occupation  of  large  numbers  of  the  Japan- 
ese, and  they  arc  exceeding  expert  in  it,  though  we  will  venture 
to  say  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  our  "  Long  Tom  Cof- 
fins of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford.  The  whale  fishery  partic- 
ularly flourishes  on  the  sea  that  washes  the  southern  shore  of  the 
great  island  of  Niphon,  the  locality  shown  in  our  engraving.  The 
usual  method  of  catching  the  whales  is  by  harpooning  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greenland  fishermen.  The  boats  of  the  Japanese, 
however,  are  much  better  suited  to  the  purpose,  being  exceedingly 
small,  light  and  sharp,  as  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  capable  of 
being  propelled  through  the  water  with  inciediblc  velocity.  The 
wealthier  fishermen  catch  whales  by  using  a  net  made  of  strong 
ropes  about  two  inches  thick.  When  a  whale's  head  is  entangled 
in  this  net,  he  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  diving  and  swimming, 
and  becomes  a  readier  prey  to  the  harpoon. 


WHALING  SCENE  ON  THE  00A8T  OF  JAPAN 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

One  day  of  the  year  is  set  apart  in  Paris,  and  called  Le  Jour  dcs 
Morts  (the  Day  of  the  Dead, — a  day  of  sad  commemoration,  on 
which  those  who  have  lost  friends  visit  the  resting-places  of  their 
earthly  remains,  and  decorate  their  graves  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands, the  offerings  of  enduring  love  and  memoiy.  This  scene  is 
depicted  in  our  engraving,  which  shows  a  portion  of  the  celebrated 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris.  Numerous  chapels,  tombs 
and  truncated  pillars  are  embraced  in  this  view,  intermingled  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  huge  cross  that  rises  in  the  centre  indi- 
cates the  resting-place  of  the  poor  who  have  been  interred  in  the 
common  grave,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  who  are  deco- 
rating its  base  with  wreaths  of  immortelles  (everlasting)  are  of  the 
humblest  class.  We  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  subject  of 
this  common  grave,  before  proceeding  to  notice  at  some  length  the 
cemetery  itself.  No  one  can  have  visited  one  of  the  three  ceme- 
teries of  Paris  without  pausing,  seized  with  sadness  and  terror, 
on  the  brink  of  an  ever  yawning  gulf,  about  250  feet  long  and  four 
broad,  which  death  is  incessantly  laboring  to  fill.  This  is  the 
common  grave !  Here  the 
coffins  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  have  died  in 
extreme  poverty  are  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  that  is, 
thrown,  piled,  heaped  up, 
without  an  inch  of  earth 
between  them,  without  any 
separation  but  a  few  ill- 
joined  planks.  There  the 
old  man,  the  child,  the  roue, 
and  the  maiden,  are  heaped 
together  pell-mell.  There 
must  be  spoken  the  final 
adieu  to  the  loved  one. 
When  the  bed  of  bodies 
ha3  filled  the  longth  of  the 
funeral  trench,  the  earth, 
covering  all,  leaves  the  place 
undistinguished  where  the 
mourners  have  witnessed 
the  disappearance  of  all  that 
was  dearest  to  them,  and  it 
is  only  by  guesswork  that 
a  friendly  hand  can  plant  a 
cross  of  wood  or  a  shrub 
on  the  last  dwelling-place 
of  those  whom  this  fright- 
ful sarcophagus  has  swal- 
lowed up.  "  Seo,"  says  a 
French  writer,  "  what  a 
point  we  have  reached,  after 
fifteen  centuries  of  ascend- 
ing civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity! The  poor  man  in 
Paris  has  no  tomb,  and  our 
harshness  renews  for  him 
the  myth  of  the  ancient 
obolus  by  realizing  it;  we 
are  more  pagan  than  the 
pagans  themselves,  who 
placed  in  the  lips  of  the 
dead  man  at  his  decent 
funeral  the  drachma  exact- 
ed for  his  final  repose. 
Shall  we  now  assert  that 
the  affections  and  griefs  arc 
less  keen,  the  need  of  me- 
morials and  consolations 
less  pressing  among  the 
poor  than  among  the  ele- 
vated classes  ?  Ask  the 
dealers  in  funeral  emblems 
what  class  of  wreaths  they 
sell  most  of — tho  humble 
bunches  of  everlastings,  or 
the  garlands  of  gorgeous 
flowers.  In  1850,  there 
were  22,306  interments  in 
three  cemeteries  of  the  east, 
north  and  south.  Of  this 
number  the  common  grave 
received  15,792  bodies.  Pa- 
ris, which  of  itself  contains 
the  thirty- fifth  part  of  the 
total  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  Paris,  which  alone 
bears  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  taxes ;  Paris,  whose 
population  of  wonderful 
talent  and  activity  produces 
so  much,  and  labors  all  its 
life ;  Paris,  by  a  singular 
and  iniquitous  exception, 
is  excluded,  through  its  in- 
habitants, of  the  right  to  a 
tomb,  the  right  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  church,  accorded 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  rich 
or  poor,  of  our  little  rural 
communities.  For  it  must 
he  remembered  that  tho  oc- 
cupants of  the  common 
grave  are  interred  without 
any  religious  services,  and 
the  inconceivable  barbarity 
of  custom  refuses  them  ev- 
erything, even  a  priest. 

We  are  less  Christian  than  the  Mahometans,  who  love  better  to 
surround  their  cities  on  every  side  with  a  funeral  suburb,  and  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  death,  than  ever  to  trouble,  even  at  the  end  of 
a  century,  the  peace  of  the  deceased  by  an  impious  exhumation ; 
we  are  less  so  than  the  Jews,  who,  by  a  singular  privilege,  have, 
up  to  this  day,  avoided  tho  common  grave,  and  of  whom  each 
deceased  member  has  hi  s  separate  tomb  in  these  portions  of  our 
cemeteries  devoted  to  the  Mosaic  religion.  To  our  brethren  in  tho 
faith  alone  we  decree  the  unjustifiable  and  shameful  community  of 
charncl,  the  deprivation  of  funeral  rights,  an  outrage  which  anti- 
quity punished  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  If  this  barbarous  usage 
is  at  once  contrary  to  public  health,  which  does  not  require  demon- 
stration, to  tho  religious  sentiment,  to  the  most  imprescriptible, 
the  most  common  notions  of  human  equality  and  fraternity,  what 
will  be  said  on  learning  that  this  hideous  practice  is  not  even  legal, 
and  that,  not  only  no  law  authorizes  it,  hut  that  a  formal  decree, 
that  of  the  23d  Prairal  (year  XII),  explicitly  forbids  it?  This  igno- 
ble commonism  of  sepulture  awoke  not  the  surprise  but  the  indig- 
nation and  solicitude  of  the  victor  of  Toulon,  of  Lodi,  and  Ma- 
rengo, the  author  of  the  decree,  and  it  ought  now  to  be  enforced. 


The  decree  of  the  23d  Prairal,  year  XII  of  the  French  republic, 
issued  by  Napoleon,  when  he  was  first  consul,  requires  that  each 
interment  shall  take  place  in  a  separate  grave  ;  it  determines  and 
fixes  the  exact  distances  between  the  coffins.  It  establishes  tho 
dimensions  of  the  graves,  and  provides  that,  after  tho  ceremonies, 
they  shall  be  filled  with  earth  well  trodden  down.  It  declares  that 
no  moving  of  tho  soil  in  the  place  of  interment  shall  take  place 
till  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  and  consequently  requires  the 
cemeteries  to  have  five  times  the  extent  necessary  for  the  inter- 
ments of  a  single  year.  This  decree  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
abolished.  The  law,  no  less  than  morality,  religion  and  tho  re- 
quirements of  public  health,  is,  therefore,  violated  in  every  way ; 
by  the  community  of  obsequies,  by  tho  contact  of  coffins,  and  by 
the  disinterment  and  dispersion  of  remains  long  before  the  pro- 
scribed term — a  threefold  scandal !  If  legality  kills,  as  one  of  the 
great  eccentric  characters  of  the  last  reign  asserted,  illegality  buries 
us.  Let  the  common  grave,  that  sinister  necropolis,  be  forever 
closed,  purified  and  filled  up  :  nothing  opposes  this  measure ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  consideration  invites  and  impels  us  to  it.  It 
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would  be  hard  to  convince  us  that  the  intelligent  and  loyal  men 
composing  the  municipal  commission  of  Paris  should  not  serious- 
ly undertake  and  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  carry  out  this  work. 
The  right  to  a  grave  and  tho  right  to  life  are  common  and  sacred. 
If,  through  the  vices  and  uncertain  ties  of  our  social  state,  we  can  but 
effectually  palliate  the  ravages  of  misery,  if  it  is  and  will  for  a 
long  time  remain  inevitable,  it  is,  at  least,  easy,  necessary  and 
urgent  to  conquer,  abolish  and  extinguish  pauperism  in  death." 
The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  Paris, 
not  far  from  the  Barriero  des  Amandicrs,  and  comprises  more 
than  fifty  acres,  containing  a  very  large  number  of  tombs.  Here 
repose  the  ashes  of  warriors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets  and 
heroes.  Here  Eloise  and  Abelard  are  united  in  death ;  here  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  Molicrc,  Lafontaine,  Foyand  Massena,  mingling 
their  illustrious  dust  with  that  of  humbler  men,  their  equals  in  the 
community  of  the  grave.  From  the  chapel  in  the  burying-ground 
a  magnificent  view  of  Paris  is  obtained.  A  visit  to  this  city  of 
the  dead  serves  to  dispel  the  impression  so  common  among  the 
people  of  other  countries,  that  the  French,  though  excitable  and 
susceptible,  are  too  volatile  to  entertain  deep  and  lasting  sentiments. 


The  traveller  finds  himself  surrounded,  not  only  by  monumenu 
and  decorations  which  respect  and  affection  have  raised  to  the  de- 
parted, but  by  mourners  of  long  date  who  have  come  hither  to 
meditate  over  tho  remains  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  to  indulge 
in  sad  and  tender  recollections  of  associates  and  relatives.  As 
you  approach  tho  entrance,  you  behold  flower  girls  offering  for 
sale  beautiful  crosses,  crowns  and  wreaths  of  orange  blossom,  and 
amaranth,  which  it  is  the  custom  for  mourners  to  suspend  upon 
tho  monument.    On  entering  tho  necropolis,  you  find  yourself  in 
a  garden  of  an  undulating  surface,  embracing  hill  and  valley, 
bright  with  a  thousand  flowers,  verdant  with  grass  and  trees,  from 
the  midst  of  which  arise  obelisks,  columns  and  cenotaphs,  in  the 
profusion  indicated  in  our  engraving.    The  tomb  of  Eloise  and 
Abelard  is  a  lofty  Gothic  structure  of  great  architectural  elegance. 
Tho  ashes  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  were  placed  here  in  the  year 
VIII  of  the  French  republic.    The  cemetery  contains  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  little  enclosures,  almost  every  one  profusely  planted 
with  weeping-willows,  cypresses,  arbor  vitas,  flowering  shrubs  and 
even  fruit  trees.    The  whole  grounds  are  kept  in  admirable  con- 
dition.   An  English  writer 
admits  this,  and  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  tho  French 
people  when  he  says : — 
The  whole  management 
of  the  place  appears  to  bo 
admirably  conducted :  de- 
cency and  good  order  uni- 
versally prevailed  ;  not  a 
flower  was  gathered,  not  a 
monument  defaced,  not  a 
stone  scribbled  over.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid 
drawing  painful  compari- 
sons betweeu  the  state  of 
the  plainest  tombs  here  and 
the  most  elaborate  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  defaced  and 
-l>fv  ?~    -  desecrated  as  many  of  the 

latter  are  by  the  empty - 
;  headed  puppies  of  the  ad- 

-    Ww,-,  !'    -  joining  school,  and  the  bru- 

■ ,  jVi'-'  tal  violations  of  the  uncivil- 

ized rabble.  This  sacred 
respect  for  the  works  of  art 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pcra  la  Chaise,  nor 
solely  due  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  ;  for,  in  the 
innumerable  statues  and 
sculptures  with  which  Pa- 
ris and  its  neighborhood 
abound,  many  are  scattered 
about  in  solitary  walks  and 
gardens  at  the  mercy  of  the 
public.  I  have  never  ob- 
served the  smallest  mutila- 
tion, nor  any  indecorous 
scribbling.  The  lowest 
Frenchman  has  been  famil- 
iar with  works  of  art,  he 
takes  a  pride  in  them,  and 
to  this  extent,  at  least,  has 
verified  the  old  adage  that 
such  a  feeling  '  softens  man- 
ners nor  permits  them  to  be 
rude.'  "  On  the  hill  which 
is  crowned  by  the  pyramid 
erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  Marshal  Mas- 
sena, are  many  family 
vaults  excavated  in  the  hill- 
side after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  with  numerous  re- 
cesses for  coffins,  and  en- 
closed by  bronze  gates 
of  finished  workmanship. 
Through  the  interstices 
may  be  seen  chairs  for  the 
accommodation  of  those 
friends  of  the  departed  who 
may  choose  to  come  hither 
to  meditate  and  pray;  and 
not  a  few  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  In  Pero 
la  Chaise  is  tiie  tomb  of  the 
unfortunate  Labedoyere, 
who  was  the  first  to  join 
the  standard  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  and  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  life.  Here, 
too,  lie  the  remains  of  tho 
"bravest  of  the  bravo," 
Marshal  Ncy,  who  had  with 
impunity  confronted  death 
a  thousand  times  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  meet  it, 
at  last,  in  the  process  of  a 
military  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Bourbon  cham- 
ber of  peers.  Marshal  Ney 
was  the  last  of  the  rear- 
guard of  tho  French  army 
on  tho  retreat  from  Russia 
in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1812.  Ney's  opinion  ex- 
erted an  important  influ- 
ence on  Napoleon  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and,  perhaps,  was  the  turning  weight  which  induced  tho 
emperor  to  sign  his  abdication.  After  this  event,  ho  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  tho  Bourbons,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  received  a  high  military  command.  He  even  marched  against 
Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba,  with  a  promise  to  bring  him  a 
captive  to  the  Tuilcries.  But  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  the 
conviction  that  tho  cause  of  the  king  was  lost,  and  the  sight  of  his 
old  friend  and  master,  was  too  much  for  him.  Ho  joined  Napo- 
leon, and  fought  at  Waterloo  with  the  gallantry  habitual  to  his 
nature.  His  white  plume,  liko  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  a 
rallying  point  in  the  thickest  of  tho  fight.  He  led  the  charge  on 
tho  enemy's  centre,  and,  after  five  horses  had  been  killed  under 
him,  remained  last  upon  the  bloody  field,  fighting  till  dark,  with 
his  uniform,  shot  to  rags,  clinging  around  him.  He  was  taken  in 
the  chateau  of  a  friend  at  Aurillac  on  the  5th  of  August,  arraigned 
before  a  military  tribunal,  which  declared  its  incompetency,  and 
consigned  him  to  tho  chamber  of  peers  for  a  final  trial.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  vote  of  169  to  16,  and  shot  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxemburg,  at  nine  A.  M.,  Dec.  7,  1815.  Besides  Marshal 
Ney,  thousands  of  other  distinguished  men  lie  buried  here. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  VILLAGE  HOME. 

My  village  home!  as  morning  light 

Comes  brightly  o'er  the  ssa, 
My  glad'uinj  thoughts,  with  eager  flight, 

Return  with  joy  to  thee: 
And  thus  with  mental  vUion  elenr, 

Familiar  forms  I  view, 
Remembered  toIpps,  too,  I  hear 

The  old  time  song  renew. 

My  Tillage  home!  thou  hast  a  power 

To  call  around  my  heart 
The  dreams  of  boyhood's  happy  hour, 

Of  life  the  brightest  part; 
Though  now  a  wanderer,  f;ir  away 

From  scenes  so  dear  to  me, 
My  fancy  paints,  in  darkest  day, 

A  picture  bright  of  thee.  0.  H.  B. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Tictorial  ) 

NELLIE  S  T D A  R T . 

TIT  GRACE  GAHHNER. 

Neli.ik  Stuart  was  an  indintrious  gleaner  in  the  great  com- 
mon field.  She  flitted  about  here  and  there  among  sheaves,  which, 
to  other  eyes,  looked  barren  indeed,  and  found  many  an  ephnh  of 
happiness.  Sweet,  bright,  dashing,  but  not  beautiful,  Nellie, — no, 
not  a  feature  of  her  face,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
could  be  called  beautiful,  except  her  eyes ;  and,  it  is  a  sad  pity, 
hnt  she  really  had  red  hair.  Nobody  in  the  world  deserved  to  be 
beautiful  more  than  Nellie,  if  beauty  is  the  reward  of  merit,  and 
yet  nobody  in  the  world  could  do  so  well  without  it ;  for  she  found 
admiring  friends  wherever  she  went.  She  was  so  sweet-tempered, 
so  hright  and  cheerful,  so  unselfish,  so  ready  even  to  sympathize 
with  and  help  people  out  of  their  difficulties,  making  many  a  res- 
pectable sized  mountain  dwindle  down  to  moderate-sized  molehills. 
But  Nellie  was  even  more  than  all  this. 

Who  ever  said  she  was  not  beautiful?  No  one  who  knew  her; 
yet  Nellio  herself  knew  she  was  not,  for  with  her  own  cars  she 
once  overheard  Morton  Leslie,  the  betrothed  husband  of  her  dear- 
est friend,  Marion  Millman,  a  few  moments  after  his  introduction 
to  her,  exclaim  with  good-humored  raillery  :  "  My  dear  Marion,  is 
that  your  beauty  ?  I  was  prepared  to  behold  a  Venus,  and  lo  !  a 
wide  mouth  and  red  hair — a  little  fright !  for  who  was  ever  other- 
wise with  red  tresses  !" 

Nellie  had  never  thought  much  about  her  hair,  but  now  she  stole 
away  to  her  chamber  and  unbound  it.  It  fell  in  wavy  luxuriance 
to  her  feet.  She  opened  wide  the  shutters,  and  the  sunlight  fell 
upon  it.  Mr.  Leslie  was  right.  There  was  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact ;  it  vxis  red — brightly,  hopelessly  red.  Nellie  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully  and  regretfully  some  minutes,  but  it  was  a  circum- 
Btanec  not  to  be  helped,  though  she  could  not  help  wishing  that, 
since  it  was  such  an  undesirable  color,  she  had  less  of  it;  but  the 
scissors  could  remedy  that  any  day.  She  concluded  to  take  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter.  She  was  not  to  blame  for  hav- 
ing red  hair;  neither  was  Mr.  Leslie  to  blame  for  not  liking  it. 
She  did  not  like  it  much  herself;  but  there  was  no  accounting  for 
tastes  ;  somebody  might  fancy  it  yet. 

Nellie  dreamed  that  night  that  everything  and  everybody  in  the 
whole  city  had  turned  to  a  most  beautiful  fiery  red, — that  Mr.  Les- 
lie's whiskers,  of  the  same  brilliant  hue,  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  that  he  was  running  frantically  about,  bewailing  the  meta- 
morphosis. 

Many  a  heart  trembled  for  Nellie's  future  happiness,  when  a 
hand  ome,  imperious  step  mother  entered  the  before  peaceful 
household,  prepared  to  dispute  every  step  of  the  way  with  the 
jealous,  high-spirited  step-daughter  she  expected  to  meet.  A  step- 
daughter! Julia  Silsby  weighed  her  long  in  the  balance  against 
Mr.  Stuart's  fine  person,  agreeable  manners,  and  high  position, 
and  the  weight  was  even  ;  but  when  she  dropped  in  his  wealth  and 
her  own  poverty,  the  scale  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  became  Mrs.  Stuart. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  told  her  much  of  Nellie's  loving,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  she  believed  he  spoke  in  all  sincerity;  for  how  was  it 
possible  she  should  be  otherwise,  paramount  in  her  father's  affec- 
tion, sole  mistress  of  an  elegant  mansion,  and  with  every  wish  grat- 
ified !  But  to  resign  her  mistress-ship,  to  become  second  where 
she  had  so  long  been  first,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  others  rather 
than  to  have  her  own  consulted,  to  share  her  father's  affection  with 
another,  and  that  other  a  stranger.  She  was  human.  She  would 
look  upon  her  as  an  intruder  and  an  enemy.  Mrs.  Stuart  judged 
righteously,  for  she  felt,  that  were  she  in  Nellie's  place,  she  should 
hate  with  her  whole  heart. 

During  their  journey  from  her  distant  home,  she  went  over  in 
imagination  the  reception  which  awaited  her.  She  saw  her  step- 
daughter's cold  politeness,  which  hardly  sought  to  disguise  her  in- 
ward anger  and  rebellion,  and  she  unconsciously  stamped  her 
small  foot  as  she  made  the  determination  to  crush  all  this  at  the 
outset,  at  least  in  appearance.  After  these  feelings  and  anticipa- 
tions, she  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  warm,  cordial  reception 
Nellie  gave  her,  and  the  sweet  grace  peculiarly  her  own  with  which 
she  installed  her  in  her  own  resigned  honors.  Mrs.  Stuart's  proud 
heart  was  half  subdued.  She  was  gratified,  too — alas  for  woman's 
vanity ! — to  find  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  young  girl  to  rival 
herself.  In  time  she  came  to  love  her;  but  Mrs.  Stuart  had  many 
infirmities  of  temper,  and  Nellie,  had  she  pleased,  could  have 
found  many  more  cphahs  of  petty  trials  and  vexations  than  sho 
could  easily  have  bomc ;  but  she  resolutely  closed  her  eyes,  and 
would  not  gather  them. 


Nellie  Stuart  must  cither  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  Mr.  Leslie 
for  his  disparaging  remark;  for,  early  one  bright  autumnal  morn- 
ing, she  stood  at  the  door  in  a  travelling  dress,  taking  an  alfec- 
tiomite  leave  of  her  mother,  who  had  risen  at  an  unusually  early 
hour  to  see  her  before  her  departure  to  visit  her  friend  Marion, 
now  Mrs.  Leslie.  Mr.  Stuart  accompanied  his  daughter  to  the 
station,  and  saw  her  safely  in  the  cars. 

Mrs.  Leslie's  last  invitation  to  Nellie  to  visit  her  was  so  press- 
ing, she  felt  she  ought  not  to  refuse.  There  was  a  tone  of  sadness 
throughout  her  letter,  and  she  feared  she  was  in  trouble ;  and 
when  was  Nellie  unwilling  to  comfort  and  sympathize  with  her 
friends?    It  was  a  long  journey,  and  she  had  leisure  for  thought. 

She  recalled  the  day  when  she  und  Marion  first  met  at  P  

seminary ;  how  ever  after  they  shared  each  other's  confidence  nnd 
bon  tons,-  how  their  friendship  remained  thus  long  after  the  time 
when  school-girl  friendships  are  usually  extinguished  in  the  ashes 
of  forgetfulncss.  One  beautiful  summer  evening,  some  two  years 
before,  while  Marion  was  on  a  visit  to  her — how  well  she  remem- 
bered it ! — they  both  sat  on  the  piazza,  where  the  soft  evening 
breeze  came  to  them  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  woodbine  and 
jessamine.  It  was  then  and  there,  in  low,  trembling  tones,  Mari- 
on, with  her  beautiful  face  shaded  from  the  tell-tale  moonlight, 
told  of  her  love  and  engagement ;  then  her  voice  became  firmer, 
and  she  told,  in  eloquent,  fervent  words  of  her  lover's  goodness 
and  manliness,  his  intellect  and  genius.  Then  the  tone  grew  low 
again,  as  she  told  how,  in  her  heart,  she  idolized  him,  and  that  her 
future,  linked  with  his,  seemed  almost  too  perfect  happiness  ;  that 
it  seemed  so  strange  he  had  ever  come  to  love  one  so  little  worthy 
of  him ;  but  0,  she  would  love  him  so  much,  and  try  so  hard  to 
make  him  happy ;  and  Nellie,  with  two  years  less  of  experience, 
had  listened  and  wondered  and  rejoiced  with  her  friend.  A  short 
time  after,  she  had  stood  beside  her  at  the  altar,  and  heard  her 
solemnly  give  herself  to  the  one  she  had  chosen.  She  had  not 
seen  her  since  that  day.  Were  her  blight  dreams  of  happiness 
realized  ?  Nellie  recalled  the  few  letters  that  had  since  passed  be- 
tween them.  Marion  wrote  not  she  was  unhappy,  but  there  was 
an  uii'  onscious  tone  of  sadness  pervading  them,  and  Nellie  feared. 
But  every  one  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Leslie.  No  sick- 
ness had  come  upon  them,  and,  certainly,  he  had  no  lack  of  wealth, 
and  Marion  herself,  somewhat  hasty  end  exacting,  but  kind,  true 
and  affectionate. 

Nellie  was  suddenly  disturbed  in  these  thoughts.  She  had  ar- 
rived as  far  towards  her  destination  as  the  cars  would  cany 
her.  She  found  a  handsome  family  carriage  waiting  to  convey 
her  to  her  friend's,  three  miles  distant. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  they  turned  up  the  carriage  drive  to  a 
fine  old-  mansion  surrounded  with  noble  elms.  Marion  was  on 
the  steps  to  receive  her,  and  gave  her  an  affectionate  welcome. 
She  accompanied  her  to  her  room,  talking  as  fast  and  gaiiy  as  in 
school-girl  times. 

After  changing  her  attire,  Nellie  descended  with  her  friend  to 
the  dining-room,  where  she  was  presented  to  Madame  Leslie,  who 
received  her  formally,  though  kindly.  Mr.  l^eslie  greeted  her  very 
cordially. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Nellie  could  not  help  noticing,  and 
with  grief  and  astonishment,  the  great  change  ia  Marion  after  her 
first  excitement  of  seeing  her  had  passed  away.  She  had  lost  all 
her  former  gay  spirits,  and  she,  who,  formerly,  was  to  fresh  and 
blooming,  was  now  thin  and  faded.  The  change  was  even  more 
striking  in  her  dress.  Marion  had  been  fastidious  to  excess  in  her 
dress  ;  but  she  was  now  careless  almost  to  slovenliness.  Her  lux- 
uriant hair,  which  she  used  to  wear  partly  in  curls,  was  now 
combed  plainly  back  in  the  easiest  but  most  unbecoming  manner. 

Nor  could  Nellie  long  be  blind  to  the  estrangement  between 
Marion  and  her  husband.  He  was  too  well  bred  to  neglect  to  pay 
her  the  attentions  due  to  the  position  she  occupied  as  his  wife;  but 
there  was  a  coldness  and  formality  in  his  manner  of  bestowing 
them  that  showed  it  gave  him  little  pleasure  ;  while  Marion  sel- 
dom spoke  to  him,  save  in  a  fretful,  complaining  tone. 

A  few  mornings  after  Nellie's  arrival,  Marion  came  to  the  break- 
fast-table with  languid  looks  and  spiritless  movements,  with  hair 
evidently  uncombed,  though  slightly  brushed  in  front,  ill-arranged 
dress  and  soiled  collar.  Nellie  had  not  thought  it  possible  for  her 
friend  to  look  so  little  attractive;  but  she  was  shocked,  and  her 
heart  sank,  as  she  caught  the  half-annoyed,  half-disguMcd  expres- 
sion on  Mr.  Leslie's  face  as  he  looked  at  his  wife.  It  was  gone  in 
a  moment,  but  alas  for  a  woman  when  1M3  feeling  arises  in  a  hus- 
band's breast !  Nor  was  the  aspect  of  matters  between  Marion 
and  her  mo:her-in-law  much  more  encouraging.  There  was  evi- 
dently no  friendly  feeling  between  them,  and  each  avoided  the 
other  as  much  as  possible. 

All  this  seemed  very  dreadful  to  Nellie.  Here  were  three  peo- 
ple, eminently  fitted  to  be  happy  themselves,  and  make  others 
happy,  living  together  in  this  miserable  manner ! — Madame  Leslie 
possessing  a  kind  heart,  though  a  proud  spirit  and  cold  manners ; 
Air.  Leslie,  noble,  gentlemanly  and  intelligent ;  aud  Marion, 
young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  with  strong  affections  and  noble 
impulses, — all  surrounded  with  every  outward  blessing.  It  must 
be  helped,  thought  darling  Nellie,  but  how  ;  and  she  thought  and 
thought  till  her  little  brain  ached. 

Marion  devoted  the  first  two  or  three  days  entirely  to  her  friend, 
but  after  that  she  gradually  relapsed  into  old  habits.  With  an  apolo- 
gy to  Nellie,  adding,  she  hoped  she  would  amuse  herself  in  her 
way,  she  would  recline  on  a  sofa  the  whole  day,  absorbed  with  some 
new  novel.  This  also  was  very  unlike  the  bright,  active  Marion 
of  other  days,  but  it  gave  Nellie  an  insight  into  one  cause  of  her 
languor  and  want  of  interest  in  what  was  passing  around  her. 

"  Come,  Marion  dear,  it  is  so  beautiful ;  do  take  a  walk  with  mo 
this  morning,"  said  Nellie,  playfully,  half  withdrawing  a  book 
from  Marion's  hand. 


"  Yes,  certainly,  dear,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  this  book  is  so  inter- 
esting— if  you  would  just  as  soon  go  without  mc." 

"  You  cannot  think  me  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  suppose  I  would 
as  soon  go  without  you,"  laughed  Nellie.  "  But  do  come,  Marion  ; 
those  books  are  stealing  away  jour  youth  and  roses." 

"  What  matter  ?"  she  replied,  sadly.  "  No  one  will  miss  them." 

"  Yes,  I  shall.    Come,  dear.    Here  is  your  shawl  and  bonnet." 

Marion  prepared  to  accompany  her,  though  with  ill-concealed 
reluctance ;  but  Nellie  would  not  perceive  it.  She  was  well  re- 
warded, for  the  fresh  cold  air  was  so  invigorating,  Marion  becamo 
almost  her  own  self.  They  bounded  over  the  fields,  paused  on 
the  bridge,  and  tried  which  could  throw  stones  the  farthest  into 
the  water,  and  tested  the  strength  of  their  voices  in  the  wood,  as 
in  school  girl  days.  Though  wearied,  the.  Marion,  bright  and 
blooming,  who  entered  the  house,  looked  little  like  the  Marion  who 
left  it  not  two  hours  before. 

"  Why,  Marion,  how  rosy  you  look  I"  said  Nellie,  as  they  en- 
tered the  former's  chamber. 

Marion  smiled,  as  she  removed  her  bonnet,  and  gave  two  or 
three  strokes  of  the  brush  to  her  disordered  hair. 

"  Please,  Marion,  arrange  your  hair  as  you  used  to  do.  I  do 
so  long  to  see  those  dear  old  curls  again." 

"  O  dear,  no,  Nellie  1  I  haven't  worn  it  so  for  months.  I  should 
hardly  know  myself." 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  know  you ;  so,  when  you  are  in  doubt, 
just  refer  to  me.    Please  do,  Marion." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it  so  much — but  it  is  so  much  trouble." 

Marion  really  felt  it  to  be  quite  a  task,  she  had  exerted  herself 
so  little  of  late. 

"  How  much  better  you  do  look  I"  cried  Nellie,  when  it  was 
completed.  "  You  must  never  wear  it  in  that  unbecoming  stylo 
again.    I  am  sure  Mr.  Leslie  cannot  like  it." 

The  faint  smile  of  gratification  the  first  part  of  Nellie's  words 
called  forth  faded  from  Marion's  face.  She  opened  her  lips  as  if 
to  speak,  then  closed  them  again.  She  was  goiDg  to  put  on  the 
same  unbecoming  dress  she  had  worn,  but  again  Nellie  interfered. 

"  I  wish  you  would  wear  that  tasteful  blue  dress  I  sec  in  your 
wardrobe,  dear  Marion.  You  remember  blue  is  my  favorite 
color." 

"  I  will,  if  you  wish,  but  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  looked  almost  too 
fine.  I  never  dress  for  dinner  now  ;  we  seldom  have  company, 
and  no  one  here  cares  how  I  look,  and  it  is  so  much  trouble  !" 

At  dinner,  Nellie  noticed  Mr.  Leslie's  eyes  wander  more  than 
once  to  his  wife.  She  could  not  read  their  expression,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  that  she  had  seen  in  the  morning.  The  dinner 
passed  off  pleasantly.  The  knowledge  that  one  is  looking  well, 
independent  of  anything  else,  must  certainly  make  one  feel  social 
and  at  ease;  for  Marion  taiked  more  than  usual,  though  princi- 
pally to  Nellie,  and  Nellie,  always  happy  and  animated,  diffused 
an  air  of  enjoyment  over  the  meal,  as,  indeed,  over  the  whole 
house,  which  had  been  a  stranger  to  it  for  many  a  day.  Sho  had 
the  rare  tact  of  drawing  people  out  and  making  a  subject  of  con- 
versation general;  and  Marion,  before  she  was  aware,  found  her- 
self answering  some  remark  of  her  husband's,  though  she  addressed 
herself  to  Nellie. 

All  rose  from  the  tablo  with  happier  hearts  than  they  had  sat 
down  to  it  with,  and  felt,  for  the  moment,  moro  softened  towards 
each  other.  None  heeded  that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  one  pure, 
loving,  sunny  heart  they  owed  it,  though  Mr.  Leslie  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  have  called  such  a  bright  little  fairy  a  fright. 
Madame  Leslie's  heart  had  opened  to  her  at  first,  and  Marion  had 
always  loved  her,  and  now  she  was  beginning  to  lean  upon  her, 
that  slight,  fragile  girl,  yet  so  strong  a  support  in  her  childlike 
faith,  sound  judgment  and  unswerving  principles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Nellie  were  in  the  parlor  after  dinner. 
The  latter  was  looking  over  some  music. 

"  O,  Marion,"  she  said,  "  here  is  that  beautiful  Italian  song,  my 
favorite  ;  do  sing  it,  please.  You  have  not  sung  for  mc  since  I 
came." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Nellie ;  I  cannot  sing,  indeed,"  replied 
Marion,  blushing  deeply.    "  I  am  entirely  out  of  practice." 

"  I  wish  you  would  persuade  her,  Mr.  Leslie.  She  will  sing  if 
you  ask  her." 

Mr.  Leslie  becamo  very  grave. 

"  I  do  not  flatter  myself  so  much.  Mrs.  Leslie  gave  up  singing 
some  months  ago,"  he  said,  in  a  stern  voice.  He  left  the  room  a 
few  minutes  after. 

Marion's  head  was  bowed  over  a  book,  but  she  now  rose  and 
left  the  room  by  an  opposite  door,  leaving  poor  Nellie  astonished 
and  dismayed  at  the  mischief  she  had  unwittingly  done.  What 
was  thcro,  in  what  sho  had  said,  to  change  the  aspect  of  matters 
thus  !    She  vainly  reproached  herself  for  she  knew  not  what. 

A  few  mornings  after,  Mr.  Leslie  left  home,  to  be  absent  threo 
weeks.  He  merely  took  Marion's  hand  at  parting,  without  press- 
ing it,  and  bade  her  "  good  morning."  His  farewell  to  Nellie 
was  warmer.  He  said  he  should  expect  to  see  her  thcro  on  his 
return,  that  they  could  not  spare  her  for  many  weeks  yet. 

After  he  was  gone,  Marion  hid  her  face  in  the  sofa  cushion,  and 
wept  violently. 

"  Marion, — dear  Marion  !"  said  Nellie,  springing  to  her  side. 

The  young  w-ife  only  wept  the  more  for  this  sympathy,  saying, 
between  her  sobs : 

"  Nellie,  I  must  tell  you.  I  cannot  bear  this  misery  any  longer 
alone.  0,  that  I  were  dead  !  Nobody  loves  me.  My  husband  is 
indifferent ;  his  mother  dislikes  mc.  O,  Nellie,  my  whole  married 
life  has  been  one  bitter,  bitter  disappointment !  and  I  have  so 
worshipped  him,  and,  alas,  do  now  !" 

Nellie's  face  brightened  at  this  arowal. 

"  Thank  God  for  that  I"  she  inwardly  exclaimed. 

"  Nellie,"  continued  Marion,  "  I  loved  him  too  much,  and  suf- 
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fercd  it  to  become  too  apparent ;  it  tried,  and,  perhaps,  disgusted 
him ;  but,"  she  added,  proudly,  "  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  that  of  late." 

It  was  an  old  story.  Marion,  flattered  and  caressed  from  child- 
hood, although  possessed  of  strong  affections  and  many  noble 
qualities,  had  become  capricious,  jealous  and  exacting.  She  ex- 
pected all  the  attentions  from  a  husband  that  a  lover  had  bestowed. 
That  he  did  not  devote  his  time  to  her,  and  yield  to  her  wishes  in 
everything,  Marion  tormented  herself  with  the  thought  that  he 
loved  her  less,  and  reproached  him  for  his  neglect.  At  first,  Mr. 
Leslie  only  laughed  at  and  caressed  her ;  but  he  was  at  this  time 
extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  his  time  was  not  at  his  own 
disposal ;  and  Marion,  alone  in  that  large  old  house,  with  only 
her  mother  in-law  for  company,  accustomed  as  she  bad  been  to 
much  society,  her  husband  away  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
found  it  insupportably  gloomy.  She  found  how  far  from  realized 
were  the  dreams  of  perfect  happiness  she  had  cherished,  and  from 
the  contrast  magnified  petty  annoyances  and  unavoidable  neglects; 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  wearied  and  harassed  with  business,  returning 
home  to  find  the  rest  and  peace  which  should  have  been  there,  and 
welcomed  only  with  co.-nplaints  and  reproaches,  or  a  sullen  silence, 
at  last  lost  all  patience,  and  a  coldness  sprung  up  between  them. 

Marion,  strong  in  her  prejudices,  had,  from  the  first,  taken  a 
dislike  to  Madame  Leslie.  She  inferred,  and,  perhaps,  with  rea- 
son, that  a  daughter-in-law  was  no  welcome  accession  to  her  house- 
hold ;  and  when,  in  one  or  two  instances,  she  expressed — more  in 
looks  than  in  language — disapprobation  of  some  of  her  whims, 
her  dislike  deepened  to  aversion.  She  imagined,  too,  that  she  in- 
fluenced her  husband  against  her,  and,  on  one  occasion,  angry  at 
some  new  offence  of  Mrs.  Leslie's,  and  jealous  of  her  husband's 
deference  towards  her,  she  had  spoken  of  her  to  him  in  unpardon- 
able terms.  Mr.  Leslie  was  deeply  offended,  and  answered  in  a 
tone  she  had  never  heard  him  use, — that  he  could  not  and  would 
not  permit  even  his  wife  to  speak  in  disrespectful  terms  of  one  so 
evidently  her  superior ;  that  she  must  show  her  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  a  daughter. 

This  was  inexpressibly  galling  to  Marion's  proud  heart.  Ilcr 
lip  curled ;  her  eye  flashed,  and  she  answered  recklessly  and  defi- 
antly. A  breach  was  made  that  was  never  mended, — nay,  that 
very  evening  made  wider.  Mr.  Leslie,  thinking  he  had  spoken 
too  sternly  and  authoritatively  to  his  high-spirited  young  wife,  and 
willing  to  make  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  asked 
her  to  sing  the  song  Nellie  had  that  day  so  unluckily  asked  for. 
Marion,  whose  indignation  had  grown  deeper,  as  she  thought  the 
matter  over,  replied,  scornfully,  that  she  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
singing  ;  that,  to  her  mind,  it  was  a  great  pity  ho  had  not  married 
an  opera  singer — he  was  so  fond  of  opera  music.  He  left  the 
room  without  reply,  and  had  never  asked  her  to  play  or  sing  since. 
And  thus,  wearily  and  miseiably,  had  the  time  passed  on.  It 
seemed  as  if,  since  her  marriage,  all  of  Marion's  worst  traits  of 
character  had  been  drawn  out,  entirely  obscuring  her  many  really 
estimable  qualities. 

"  Nellie,"  said  Marion,  in  conclusion,  "  I  know  1  have  often 
done  wrong,  but  0,  I  am  very  miserable  !  Do  you  wonder  now 
that  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  my  appearance,  even  in  existence  1" 
"  Dear  Marion,"  whispered  Nellie,  softly,  "  there  is  a  precious 
book  wherein  we  can  forget  our  sorrows — one  that  tells  of  a  dear, 
a  powerful  Friend,  who  will  never  refuse  to  hear  when  we  call 
upon  him.  Marion,  dear,  ask  him,  and  he  will  give  you  a  purer 
happiness." 

And  that  night  the  two  friends  knelt  side  by  side,  as  in  former 
years,  Marion  remombering  her  childhood's,  girlhood's,  but,  alas ! 
not  till  now  her  womanhood's  fervent  prayer — "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses."  For  Nellie,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  loving  words 
which  could  not  give  offence,  had  taught  her  to  see  her  own  eon- 
duct  in  a  different  light  from  what  she  had  hitherto  viewed  it. 
She  realized  for  the  first  time  the  duties  she  herself  owed.  What 
had  become  of  them — how  fulfilled  1  Marion,  with  her  views  sud- 
denly enlarged,  her  conscience  awakened,  drew  back,  alarmed, 
from  the  retrospect.  She  prayed  for  the  strength,  the  persever- 
ance to  reform,  though  the  heart  she  had  lost  might  never  be  re- 
stored to  her.    There  was  little  sleep  for  her  that  night. 

Marion's  better  nature  was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  she  had 
firmly  resolved  to  lead  no  longer  the  dimless,  listless  life  she  had 
done.  She  read  instructive  works,  rode,  walked  and  sewed,  de- 
voted a  portion  of  the  day  to  her  long  neglected  music,  called  on 
their  neighbors,  and  was  careful  and  tasty  in  her  attire,  although 
the  last  still  seemed  a  labor  thrown  away.  But  all  this  was  not 
done  without  many  a  struggle  with  her  old  habits,  and  she  was 
oftentimes  tempted  to  fall  back  into  her  former  ways ;  but  she 
persevered. 

Still,  the  same  state  of  things  existed  between  her  and  Madame 
Leslie.  The  old  lady  rarely  came  into  the  parlor.  Sho  remained 
the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in  her  own  sitting-room. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Leslie  other  children  besides  your  husband  ?"  asked 
Nellie,  while  she  and  Marion  were  sewing  in  the  parlor. 

"  One  other  son — Harvey,  three  years  younger  than  Morton, 
whom  she  idolizes.  I  wish  he  would  come  whilo  you  are  hero  ; 
your  dear  little  heart  would  be  in  great  danger.  He  is  young, 
rich,  handsome,  intelligent  and  disengaged — a  catch  for  some  one. 
Mrs.  Leslie  lost  a  beautiful  daughter — Eva — many  years  ago,  and 
it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  her.  She  has  never  entirely  recovered 
from  it." 

The  two  sat  some  moments  in  silence,  each  engrossed  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

"  What  fine  delicate  lace  I"  remarked  Nellie,  as  Marion  was 
looking  over  the  contents  of  a  box  for  some  article  she  needed. 
"  Do  you  remember  what  pretty  dress-caps  you  used  to  make  for 
Aunty  Hills  ?  Have  you  lost  all  your  taste  for  making  them  ? 
That  would  be  so  pretty  for  one !" 


"  Who  should  I  make  it  for  ?  Will  you  wear  it  ?"  asked  Mari- 
on, laughing. 

"  Not  just  yet,  dear.    You  forget  my  quantity  of  red  hair." 

Marion  found  the  article  she  sought,  and  put  away  the  box  ; 
but  she  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  long  time.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  struggle  going  on  in  her  mind.  At  last,  she  laid  down 
her  sewing,  rose,  and  going  to  Nellie,  bent  over  and  kissed  her, 
saying :  "  You  are  my  good  angel,  Nellie." 

She  took  the  lace  from  the  box,  and  went  busily  to  work.  Her 
skilful  fingers  soon  fashioned  an  elegant  cap.  When  completed, 
it  was  one  which  any  elderly  lady  would  not  have  disdained  to 
wear.  Marion  felt  happier  while  making  it  than  she  had  done  for 
many  a  day ;  for  she  had  won  a  signal  victory  ever  herself. 

The  moment  was  watched  for  when  Mrs.  Leslie  left  her  room  ; 
then  Marion  stole  softly  in,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Leslie's  face  was  very  smiling  under  the  identical  cap  at 
tea-time,  when  she  said  to  Nellie  : 

"  My  dear  child,  your  beautiful  present  was  very  acceptable.  I 
had  just  been  thinking  I  must  send  to  town  for  one  ;  but  I  could 
not  have  found  one  that  would  have  suited  me  so  perfectly.  Many 
thanks  to  you." 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  dear  Mrs.  Leslie.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  have  no  tact  whatever  in  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
was  Marion  who  made  it." 

The  old  lady  looked  surprised,  as  well  she  might ;  for  it  was 
the  first  attention  of  any  kind  Marion  had  ever  paid  her,  and  her 
face  was  somewhat  grave  ;  but  she  thanked  Marion  politely,  even 
kindly,  who  replied  that  it  was  nothing,  it  took  her  but  a  short 
time,  and  that,  if  she  liked  the  cap,  she  should  be  happy  to  make 
them  all  for  her  in  future.  So  much  does  the  doing  of  one  kind 
action  warm  and  open  the  heart.  Had  Marion  been  told,  two 
weeks  before,  she  would  have  done  this,  she  would  have  smiled 
scornfully  and  incredulously. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Neither 
Mrs.  Leslie  nor  Marion  said  much  to  each  other,  but  each  was 
conscious  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  other's  feelings,  and  Nellie 
was  the  link  between  them.  She  persuaded  Mrs.  Leslie  to  bring 
her  knitting  into  the  parlor.  "  It  was  so  large  and  lonesome 
for  only  two."    Mrs.  Leslie  did  so.   Who  could  ever  resist  Nellie  ? 

One  evening,  while  the  storm  raged  fiercely  without,  and  it 
seemed  so  pleasant  and  comfortable  in  the  well-warmed  and  well- 
lighted  parlor,  Madame  Leslie,  by  some  question  of  Nellie's,  was 
betrayed  into  relating  some  story  of  her  own  young  davs.  The 
interest  that  Marion  as  well  as  Nellie  expressed  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  her.  She  spoke  that  evening  of  her  daughter  Eva,  and 
her  voice  grew  choked  and  her  aged  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Did  she  resemble  Mr.  Leslie  V  asked  Nellie. 
"  No,  not  in  the  least.  I  have  often  thought  Marion  strongly 
resembled  her.    She  was  about  Marion's  age  when  I  lost  her." 

This  unexpected  reply  softened  Marion's  heart,  and  she  felt  a 
keen  pang  of  self  reproach  that,  in  love  and  kindness,  she  had 
been  so  little  of  an  Eva  to  her. 

Mr.  Leslie  returned  at  the  appointed  time,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Harvey.  Marion's  heart  bounded  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
band ;  but  his  greeting  was  as  formal  as  his  parting.  If,  in  a  few 
days,  he  observed  the  better  state  of  feeling  between  his  wife  and 
mother,  he  made  no  comment. 

Marion  tried  hard  not  to  bo  disappointed.  She  felt  she  had  no 
reason  to  expect  it  otherwise  ;  but  this  utter  indiffcrenco  was  very 
hard  to  bear.  But  Nellie  was  beside  her  to  whisper  encouraging 
words.  That  though  we  receive  no  reward,  our  duties  arc  still 
the  same.  Yet  she  was  sure  as  could  be — bright,  hopeful  Nellie — 
that  Marion's  reward  would,  in  time,  be  just  what  in  all  the  world 
she  most  wished  for — her  husband's  love  and  esteem. 

Harvey  Leslie  proved  to  be  an  agreeable  accession  to  their  num- 
bers. Nellie,  at  first,  regretted  his  coming.  She  feared,  in  some 
way,  he  might  be  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  her  cher- 
ished plan ;  but  he  was  jso  gentlemanly  and  entertaining,  before 
three  weeks  had  passed,  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  his  presence, 
and  had  more  than  once,  in  that  time,  wondered  if  he  had  as  strong 
a  prejudice  against  red  hair  as  his  brother. 

Their  number  was  further  increased  by  the  visit  of  a  pretty 
hoyden  of  a  school-girl  cousin  of  the  Leslies — Fanny  Denison. 

The  party  altogether  was  social,  even  gay.  By  degrees,  Mr. 
Leslie  grew  a  little  more  attentive  to  his  wife.  He  could  not  but 
feel  proud  of  her  ;  for  never  had  she  done  the  honors  of  his  house 
with  so  much  ease  and  dignity,  and  exerted  herself  so  much  to 
make  her  house  pleasant  to  its  inmates,  and,  withal,  looking  so 
beautiful  and  genial,  like  the  Marion  of  two  years  before.  Still, 
no  word  of  reconciliation  had  passed  between  them,  and  thus  the 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  Marion's  birthday  also,  arrived. 

No  kind  wishes  greeted  her  on  that  morning.  With  a  swelling 
heart,  Marion  felt  that  no  one  remembered  it.  She  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  her  own  room,  on  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache. It  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  past  two  years,  in  regretting 
her  folly  and  wickedness,  and  renewing  her  resolves  for  the  future. 
The  young  wife's  tears  fell  fast  at  tho  thought  that  she  might  never 
regain  the  noble  heart  sho  had  alienated  ;  yet  she  would  try  in  all 
things  to  pet  form  a  wife's  duties.  0,  if  she  dared  ask  him  to  for- 
get and  forgive  the  past,  and  love  her  again !  But  she  dared  not. 
She  would  show  him  her  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  past  by  the  im- 
provement in  her  future  conduct,  by  pleasant  words  and  kind  acts, 
and  attention  to  his  slightest  wishes.  And  thus  the  hours  wore 
on,  and  no  one  came  to  her.  Had  even  Nellie,  so  thoughtful  ever 
of  others,  forgotten  her  also  ? 

Ilad  Nellie  forgotten  her  in  her  own  new  emotions  and  cares ! 
for  even  Nellie  carried  a  troubled  heart  now.  She  had  thought 
Harvey  Leslie  so  kind,  so  agreeable,  so  superior  to  any  one  she 
had  ever  known ;  but  she  did  not  dream  she  loved  him  till  she 
heard  his  brother  laughingly  ask  him  when  the  beautiful  Bella 


Livingston  was  to  become  Mrs.  Harvey  Leslie.    Even  Fanny  ha 
heard  at  home  of  his  reported  engagement,  and  expatiated  long  to 
Nellie  on  the  lady's  grace  and  beauty.   Nellie  blushed  as  she  asked 
if  she  was  a  blonde. 

"  No ;  eyes  and  hair  as  black  as  jet,  and  so  beautiful !" 

Toor  Nellie's  hair  looked  redder  to  her  than  ever,  and  her  hith- 
erto happy  little  heart  was  very  heavy.  But  sho  did  not  forgtt 
Marion's  affairs  ;  she  would  not  have  been  Nellie  if  she  had. 

Evening  was  come.  Marion  was  still  in  her  room.  There  wag 
a  slight  tap  at  her  door,  and  Nellie  came  in. 

"  Fair  lady,  your  presence  is  requested  below." 

"  My  head  still  aches,  and  I  thought  I  would  not  come  down 
again." 

"  I  could  not  answer  for  my  head  should  I  go  without  you. 
They  will  not  take  'no '  for  an  answer;  so,  come,  lady  fine." 

Marion  longed  to  ask  who  "  they  "  meant.  As  she  passed  by 
the  table,  she  furtively  took  a  white  chrysanthemum  from  a  vase, 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  placed  it  in  her  hair. 

"  No  one  will  think  what  it  is  for,"  she  thought,  bitterly  ;  "  but 
I  will  honor  my  wedding-day." 

She  did  not  know  that  Nellie  saw  her,  and  how  well  the  act  was 
understood  by  her  sympathizing  heart. 

Marion  was  conscience-stricken  when,  on  entering  the  room,  she 
saw  a  table  in  the  middle  of  it,  decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
the  centre  graced  by  an  elegant  loaf  of  wedding-cake,  which  was 
surrounded  with  various  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  There  was  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  white  flowers  evidently  for  herself.  On  a 
small  table,  at  the  side  of  the  room,  were  tasteful  and  costly  pres- 
ents from  each  one  present  save  her  husband.  She  was  truly 
grateful  for  all  this  kind  thought  of  her ;  but  she  keenly  felt  her 
husband's  slight,  but  she  controlled  herself,  and  received  their  kind 
wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  with  graceful  courtesy. 

Nellie's  smiling  eyes  sought  her's. 

"  Darling  Marion,  you  do  not  taste  your  cake,  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
took  so  much  pains  with  it.  Have  you  been  tormenting  yourself 
with  thinking  we  had  forgotten  it  was  your  wedding  and  birthday '! 
I  wanted  to  come  to  you,  but  Madame  Leslie  positively  forbade  it. 
She  knew  I  should  tell  you  all,  and  she  wanted  to  surprise  you." 
Nellie  whispered  :  "  I  am  sure  there  is  another  present  for  you 
somewhere.  Some  people  prefer  to  give  theirs  in  private,  you 
know."    Marion  shook  her  head  sadly. 

Nellie  continued,  "  Mrs.  Leslie  is  so  good,  dear  Marion,  and  she 
loves  you.  She  planned  this  all,"  and  Nellie's  eyes  sought  hers 
wistfully.  Nellie  looked  round  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  but  she  had  left 
the  parlor.  Marion  went  to  her  room,  and  kneeling  beside  her, 
said,  tearfully  : 

"  Dear  mother,  I  have  come  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  past. 
Forgive  me."    The  aged  arms  were  already  round  her 

"  My  dear  child,  I  have  to  ask  forgiveness,  also.  The  fault  was 
not  yours  alone  ;  we  will  commence  anew  this  night,  my  daughter." 

At  this  moment,  strong  arms  encircled  them  both,  and  a  deep 
voice  said :  "  My  wife,  my  mother,  I,  too,  have  a  confession  and  a 
promise  to  make  1"  It  is  not  recorded  all  he  said,  save  in  the 
memory  of  thoso  three,  but  it  waB  enough  to  make  Marion  a  very 
happy  woman. 

They  remained  so  long  absent  from  the  parlor,  where  were  Har- 
vey, Fanny  and  Nellie,  that  the  latter  hoped  the  long  wished  for 
reconciliation  had  taken  place.  She  was  silent,  thinking  of  thom, 
when  Fanny  disturbed  her,  exclaiming : 

"  O,  Nellie,  we  must  have  some  wedding-cake  to  dream  on  to- 
night !  You,  too,  Cousin  Harvey.  You  know  whatever  you 
dream  will  come  true." 

"  Is  it  infallibly  true  V  ho  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  Surely  it  ii.    You  must  have  some,  decidedly." 

"  Very  well,  if  Miss  Stuart  will  prepare  it." 

"  O  ves,  Nellie  will,  I  know.  She  will  write  three  names,  and 
you  must  sleep  three  nights  with  the  cake  under  your  pillow ;  but 
you  must  not  know  what  ths  names  are.  Nellie,  will  you  write  it 
now  ?  I  will  come  back  in  a  minute,"  said  Fanny,  leaving  the 
room. 

Nellie  produced  pencil  and  paper,  and  seated  herself  to  write. 
She  was  beginning  a  capital  B  for  Bella,  when  Mr.  Leslie  seated 
himself  beside  her,  saying  : 

"  I  am  particular  what  names  you  write,  Miss  Stuart,  if  the 
dreams  arc  to  be  reality.  I  will  prompt  you.  Never  mind  what 
Fanny  said.  First,  you  may  write  the  name  of  the  purest,  truest, 
sweetest  girl  I  know."  Nellie  looked  steadily  at  the  paper,  and 
wished  her  hand  would  not  tremble  so.    "  Nellie  Stuart." 

Nellie  blushed  ;  but  there  was  nothing  but  to  write  it. 

"  To  me  the  most  beautiful — Nellie  Stuart !" 

This  time  Nellie  laughed  and  demurred  :  "  Bah !  red  hair  V 

"  My  favorite  color.    Write,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  not  right,  sir.    The  names  ought  all  to  be  different." 

"  All  1  well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  my  secret.   Can  I  trust  you  1" 

Nellie  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not  speak.  "He  has  been 
trifling  thus  far,"  she  thought ;  "  now  ho  comes  to  tho  truth." 

"Write,  then,"  he  said,  "the  name  of  one  whom  I  love  with 
my  whole  heart,  who  is  dear  to  me  as  my  life."  He  paused  and 
looked  at  Nellie.  Every  drop  of  blood  had  receded  from  her  face ; 
but  the  slight  fingers  still  grasped  the  pencil  determinedly.  He 
continued,  "  Who,  I  hope,  will  consent  to  be,  one  day,  my  own 
darling  wife — Nellie  Stuart  Leslie !" 

The  pencil  fell  from  Nellie's  fingers  now,  and  she  felt  weak  and 
faint;  but  there  were  strong  arms  and  a  manly  breast  then  and 
ever  after  at  her  service. 

The  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Leslie  and  Marion  was  completo 
and  lasting.  Henceforth  theirs  was  a  happy  home.  The  same 
persons  were  present  at  the  next  anniversary  of  their  marriage  ; 
but  Nellie  was  now  indeed  the  joyfully  welcomed  daughter  and 
sister — Nellie  Siuart  Leslie  ! 
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We  present  onr  readers  on  this  and 
the  next  page,  with  a  series  of  pictures 
drawn  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Killium,  and  representing  some  ot 
the  most  striking  scenes  and  buildings 
in  the  flourishing  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
It  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the 
seat  of  justice  for  Eric  county.  Its  sit- 
uation is  fine,  being  at  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
the  commencement  of  Niagara  River. 
It  is  470  miles  west  of  New  York,  and 
is  situated  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  Boston.  It  is  planned  with  great 
regularity,  and  for  the  most  part,  hand- 
somely built,  as  our  illustrations  show. 
Its  surface  is  somewhat  diversified,  part 
of  it  being  quite  elevated,  and  part  low 
and  marshy.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
city,  intersected  in  its  southern  part  by  •-»dp^=r,=y^ 
Buffalo  Creek,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  bus-  f  j 
incas,  and  wears  an  appearance  of  great  X*,  jj1  si 

activity  and  prosperity.    At  a  distance        /j  *J.5i.^Li 
of  about  two  miles  from  tho  shore  we        X.  J 
find  ourselves  upon  an  elevated  plain, 
which  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  | 
Buffalo  was  originally  laid  out  in  1801,  VBlOHwM-,ifeL'- 
by  the  Holland  Company,  but  it  grew  -  t  'jh^w 

slowly  till  1812,  when  it  became  a  mili-  H 
tary  post.  In  December  of  the  follow- 
ing  year  it  contained  200  houses,  all  but  '  "  ^S^aiajg 
two  of  which  were  burned  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians.  In  view  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced by  this  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  as  a  partial  compensation  there- 
tor,  Congress  granted  them  the  sum  of 
$80  000.  The  legislature  of  the  State  in 
1832  passed  an  act  incorporating  it  a 
city.  In  1852  it  was  incorporated  with 
Black  Kock  by  an  act  of  the  lcgisla'ure, 
which  received  tho  popular  sanction  in 
1853,  and  took  effect  January  1,  1854. 
The  portion  known  as  Black  Rock  is 
about  two  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  here 

are  located  numerous  flour  mills  and  extensive  business  establish- 
ments. The  united  city  has  a  mayor  and  twenty-six  aldermen, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards.  An  idea  of  its  increase  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  population,  gather- 
ad  from  the  census.  In  1810  it  contained  1508  inhabitants;  in 
1820,  2095;  in  1840,  18,213;  in  1850,  42,261  and  at  the  present 
time  from  80  to  85,000.  It  is  thus  that  our  cities  spring  up ;  con- 
trasting in  tho  rapidity  of  their  growth  with  the  slow  progress  or 
absolute  stagnation  of  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  old 
world.  Here  all  is  feverish  activity — there  a  quiet  which  is  too 
ofcen  that  of  decay.  This  progress  is  not  the  result  of  a  forced 
and  artificial  stimulus,  however — it  is  based  on  resources  inex- 
haustiblo  as  nature  itself;  and  such  are  the  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight of  our  people,  that  we  have  very  rare  instances  of  "  deserted 
villages,"  or  of  towns  and  cities  which  have  failed  to  realize  the 
anticipations  of  their  founders.  On  the  contrary,  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  everywhere  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  original  settlers.  By  it,  men  in  our  new  cities  who  only 
cxpoctcd  to  arrive  at  competency,  have  suddenly  found  them- 
selves, in  many  instances,  semi-millionaires.  The  first  impres- 
sion formed  by  a  visitor  to  the  city  is  favorable,  nor  is  it  dissipated 
by  further  acquaintance.  It  is  built,  as  we  remarked  above,  with 
great  regularity  ;  the  streets  aro  broad  and  straight,  and  general- 
ly intersect  each  other  at  right  angles — a  style,  which,  if  it  be  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  picturesque,  is  certainly  necessary  to 
the  convenixnee  of  a  city.  Tortuous  and  narrow  streets,  with 
lofty,  irregular  houses,  afford  line  points  of  view  to  an  artist,  but 
are  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  business  and  comfort. 
The  first  of  our  series  of  engravings  is  a  view  of  the  new  railroad 
depot,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  was  built  dur- 


NIAGARA  RAILROAD  DEPOT,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

ing  the  past  year  at  an  expense  ot  840,000.  It  extends  four  hun- 
dred feet  along  the  canal,  and  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  on  Eric  Street.  The  architecture  of  this  depot  is  grace- 
ful and  appropriate.  A  feature  in  it  is  the  peculiar  curve  of  the 
roof,  noticeable  in  the  engraving.  Just  before  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  trains,  this  locality  presents  a  very  lively  scene.  Om- 
nibusses,  coaches,  carts,  pedestrians — are  mixed  up  in  seemingly 
inextricable  confusion,  but  none  such  really  exists,  for  the  ar- 
rangements are  admirable,  and  ample  room  and  verge  are  afford- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  all.  The  market-house  is  another 
fine  building,  accurately  depicted  in  our  second  engraving.  The 
architecture  is  partly  Grecian,  but  it  is  sui  mounted  by  a  tower  and 
cupola  of  a  different  style  of  architecture.  The  crowd  of  carts 
and  wagons,  buyers  and  sellers,  in  the  streets  surrounding  it,  re- 
mind us  of  South  Market  Street  in  this  city,  during  the  busiest 
part  of  the  day.  This  market  is  admirably  supplied  with  poul- 
try, meat,  fish  and  country  produce  of  all  kinds.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  supplied  in  the  United  States.  The  material  of  the  building 
is  brick.  Our  third  engraving  shows  the  light  house  which  stands 
on  the  end  of  the  pier  at  Buffalo,  a  faithful  and  changeless  senti- 
nel. In  the  foreground  of  our  picture  are  seen  a  merchant  busy 
with  his  work-people  among  his  wares ;  a  schooner  lies  at  tho 
wharf  on  the  left,  and  more  than  one  steamer  is  seen  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  lake,  cutting  their  swift  way  through  its  waters. 
Our  fourth  engraving  will  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses  in  the  city.  It  stands  not  far  from  the  court- 
house, and  is  built  of  light  yellow  brick.  It  is  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  style  is  that  of  the  Italian  villa. 
The  trees  and  shrubbery  which  surround  it  arc  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  architecture,  and  add  effect  to  its  light  and  graceful 


character.  The  last  view  of  the  series 
is  the  court  house,  as  seen  from  the  park, 
in  the  immediate  rear  of  which  it  stands. 
The  lofty  colonnade  in  front,  and  the 
other  architectural  ornaments,  impart  to 
this  building  a  pleasing  effect.  Among 
the  oilier  public  buildings  of  the  city  are 
a  jail,  a  new  city  hall,  and  about  forty 
churches,  many  of  them  of  recent  erec- 
tion. The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  noble 
structure.  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  churches  are  fine  buildings, 
and  the  North  and  Central  churches  are 
likewise  noted  for  their  architectural 
merit.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Buf- 
falo is  taking  a  leading  position  among 
her  sister  cities  of  the  north  in  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  architecture.  Buffalo  is  the 
scat  of  a  university,  chartered  in  1846, 
connected  with  which  is  a  medical  col- 
lege, both  institutions  enjoying  a  high 
reputation.  The  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion has  a  fine  library  of  6000  volumes, 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  by  purchase 
and  donation.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son lectures  are  delivered  before  this  so- 
ciety, and  the  liberality  of  the  remuner- 
ation offered  secures  the  services  of  the 
most  distinguished  lectnrcrs  in  the  coun- 
try. A  large  number  of  Germans  are 
settled  in  Buffalo,  and  among  this  part 
of  the  population  a  society  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  the  title  of  the  German 
,  Young  Mcn'f  Association.    They  have 

.     '  already  collected  quite  a  respectable  li- 

ga^;.  brary,  consisting  chiefly  of  works  in  tho 

m^P  German  language,  and  bid  fair  to  make 

lllgjjfer^v  great  advances  in  mental  culture.  These 

|3^»r~    ...    1  two  societies  have  reading-rooms  well 

supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  the  attendance  is  large.  There 
is  a  fine  female  seminary,  enjoying  an 
unrivalled  location,  and  having  a  fund 
of  $50,000.    The  city  is  noted  for  its 
liberality  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  her 
public  schools  take  a  high  rank,  and  she 
I  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  very  first  in  the  State  to  introdnee 
I  the  system  of  popular  education  which  confers  such  credit  upon 
I  New  York.  Somewhere  about  fifteen  journals  are  published  in  the 
city,  established  on  an  excellent  basis,  and  enjoying  wide  circula- 
tion.    The  press  of  Buffalo  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its 
ability  and  exerts  a  corresponding  influence.    Among  the  benev- 
olent institutions  of  the  city,  we  may  mention  the  new  city  hospi- 
tal, the  marine  hospital,  founded  in  1833,  the  orphan  asylum,  and 
the  sailors'  and  boatmen's  friend  society,  an  organization  which 
is  effecting  a  gTcat  deal  of  good  with  a  class  too  often  neglected 
and  overlooked.    In  noticing  Black  Rock  we  alluded  to  the  flour- 
ing mills.    The  conversion  of  wheat  into  flour  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industry  in  the  city.    In  1853,  fix  mills 
turned  out  21 5,296  bushels,    'flic  manufactures  of  the  place  are 
extensive  and  rapidly  increasing.    Engine  and  boiler  manufacto- 
ries, car  works,  furnaces,  founderics  nnd  other  large  establish- 
ments meet  the  visitor  at  every  step,  giving  him  a  high  idea  of 
the  enterprise,  capital  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.    The  com- 
merce of  Buffalo  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  its  po- 
sition ;  the  capneious  harbor  of  the  city  is  formed  by  Buffalo 
Creek,  and  is  of  tufticient  depth  at  one  mile  from  the  lake  to  ad- 
mit vessels  drawing  rom  twelve  to  lourtcen  feet  of  water.   In  our 
view  of  the  light-house  will  be  noticed  the  extremity  ot  the  pier 
or  breakwater,  a  noble  structure  designed  to  protect  the  harbor 
from  storms,  and  extending  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  south 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek.     This  breakwater  confines 
the  channel  in  such  a  way,  that  the  sweep  of  the  deep  water  hag 
nearly  obliterated  a  bar  which  formerly  obstructed  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.    The  light-house,  to  which  we  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  this  pier,  and  is 
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forty-six  feet  high,  resting  on  a  base  of  twenty  feet  diameter.  The 
only  inconvenience  felt  at  Buffalo  is  from  the  accumulation  of  ice 
driven  by  strong  south-westerly  winds  at  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter. The  slips  and  ship  canals  erected  on  Buffalo  Creek  within 
a  few  years  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  commerce,  have  cost 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars.  Among  the  contrivances 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  grain  trade,  is  a  system  of  elevators 
to  facilitate  the  transhipment  of  wheat.  Ten  of' these  arc  capable 
of  raising  22,400  bushels  an  hour,  and  storing  1,550,000.  Among 
the  facilities  of  the  port  are  a  very  large  dry  dock  and  a  marine 
railway.  Buffalo  contains  twelve  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  about  a  million  and  a  half,  two  savings  banks  and  more 
than  forty  insurance  companies.  The.  assessed  value  of  real  es- 
tate in  Buffalo  is  $20,063,045.  A  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$400,000  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  water  from  Niagara  Riv- 
er. The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  Strangers  visiting  Buffalo  will 
find  excellent  accommodations  at  the  hotels ;  the  leading  ones  be- 
ing the  American,  the  Mansion  House,  the  Clarendon  and  the 
Western  Hotel.  In  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  recently 
published,  a  most  excellent  and  reliable  work,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  the  commerce  of  Buffalo.  "  Its  position  is  such  as  to 
render  it  a  great  entrepot,  through  which  much  of  the  commerce 
between  the  East  and  West  must  pass.  The  first  impulse  was 
given  to  it  by  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1824.  Since 
the  n,  lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed,  opening  communica- 
tion with  nearly  every  section  of  New  York,  with  the  great  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  Canada  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  These  improvements,  with  her  advantages 
for  navigating  the  great  inland  waters,  have  secured  to  Buffalo 
the  first  rank  among  the  great  commercial  cities  on  the  north- 
western lakes.  Numerous  railroads  arc  also  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Buffalo,  Brantford 
and  Coderick,  completed  January  13,  1854,  to  within  five  miles 
of  its  junction  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Paris,  the  lat- 
ter road  having  been  opened  January  16,  1654,  from  the  Canada 
sido  of  the  suspension  bridge,  opposite  Detroit,  a  distance  of  229 
miles  ;  the  Bnll'alo,  Corning  and  New  York  Railroad,  in  opera- 
tion from  Coining  to  Batavia,  with  the  remainder  of  the  route 
graded  ;  and  the  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  which  will  com- 
municate with  the  eoul  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  enlargement 
of  the  Eric  Canal,  now  determined  by  the  legislature,  when  ef- 
fected, will  add  greatly  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  Buffalo. 
During  the  year  1853,  there  were  built  at  this  port,  five  steamers, 
seventeen  propellers  and  seven  schooners,  with  an  agcregate  bur- 
\hen  of  11,506  tons.  From  1200  to  1500  mechanics  arc  constant- 
V  employed  at  the  various  shipyards  on  the  creek.  In  1853,  the 
n\mber  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  at  this  port  was 


m 
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4106,  with  an  aggregate 
of  1,632,074  tons  ;  clear- 
ances, 4192  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,620,701 
tons.    The  total  value  of 
merchandize  received  by 
the  lake  at  Buffalo,  in 
1853,  was  $36,881,230. 
In  addition  to  the  above, 
$2,234,273  worth  of  goods 
were  brought  by  the  State 
Line   Railroad,  making 
the  total  value  of  all  the 
imports  received  at  Buf- 
falo from  the  West  in 
1853,  $39,115,503,  being 
an  increase  from  1852  of 
more    than  $4,000,000. 
The    value   of  imports 
from  Canada  the  same 
year  were  $.392,719  and 
by    canal  $64,612,102. 
The  value    of  exports 
from  Buffalo  by  canal  in 
1853,    was  $22,652,408, 
and  from  the  District  of 
Buffalo  Creek  to  Canada 
$992,406.      The  duties 
collected   at    this  port 
amounted    in   1843,  to 
$4546  ;  in  1846,  $12,389  ; 
ill  1849,  $46,939;  in  1851, 
$92,357  ;  1852,  $69,623  : 
and  in  1853,  to  $84,943. 
The   shipping  enrolled 
and  licensed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Buffalo  Creek, 
June  30,  1854,  amounted 
to  a  total  aggregate  of 
82,679  tons.     The  total 
imports  by  lake,  railway  and  canal,  a  mo  inted,  in  1853,  to  the  sum 
of  $125,000,000."    Th(  se  figures  will  c  mvey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  city.     As  we  have  remarked, 
much  of  this  prosperity 
is  attributable  to  the  fa- 
vorable location  of  the 
city,  but  much  must  be 
credited  also  to  the  ener- 
gy, intelligence,  foresight 
and  untiring  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are 
fair  representatives  of  the 
race  to  which  they  be- 
long.   It  is  unphilosoph- 
ical  to  attribute  the  pros- 
perity of  any  place  to 
nature  alone  ;  for  we  be- 
hold, in  surveying  the 
globe,  numberless  local- 
ities which  Providence 
has  eminently  favored  in 
physical  advantages,  but 
which,  from  the  neglect, 
indolence  or  vice  of  their 
population,  make  no  fig- 
ure in  the  annals  of  civ- 
ilization.   It  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  of  that 
type  of  it  found  on  this 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
improve  to  the  uttermost 
the  bounties  of  nature, 
and  make  every  resource 
tend  to  one  great  enO. 
Untiring  industry  is  cer- 
tainly the  characteristic 
of    American    settlers ; 
restless  inactivity  marks 
every  period  of  their  ex- 
istence from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.     It  may  be 
that  this  is  canned  to  ex- 
cess ;  it  may  be  that  we 

make  too  much  of  a  work-day  world  of  this  sphere  ot  our  exis- 
tence ;  but  when  we  look  around  us  and  behold  what  this  spirit  has 
accomplished,  what  vast  fields  it  has  thrown  open  to  civilization, 

what  enduring  monu- 
ments of  utility  it  has 
reared,  the  disposition  to 
criticize  is  checked,  and 
admiration  takes  the 
place  of  it.  The  gener- 
ations that  follow  in  our 
footsteps  will  have  an 
easier  mission  to  fulfil. 
They  will  have  far  less 
of  hard  toil,  far  less  of 
the  constructive  process 
to  perform.  To  them, 
the  work  of  refinement 
will  be  assigned.  It  will 
be  theirs  to  add  to  the 
toil-wrought  shaft  which 
sustains,  the  Corinthian 
capital  that  adorns  the 
social  structure.  For  af- 
ter this  age,  the  age  of 
toil,  will  come  that  of 
the  arts — of  poetry,  of 
romance,  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  music — 
glories  whose  coming  has 
already  been  heralded  by 
many  glorious  rays  now 
streaming  forth  upon  the 
present  hour.  As  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked, 
and  it  has  also  been  no- 
ted by  candid  travellers, 
what  we  have  already  ac- 
complished in  the  fine 
arts,  is  wonderful,  con- 
sidering the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  these  ef- 
forts have  been  achieved 
YQgk'  'n  uur  present  situation. 


REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 

Eleazer  Johnson,  having  been  bom  in  1718,  and  living  to  1794,  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  when  English  oppressions  of  the  colonies  com- 
menced, and  his  sons  were  old  enough  to  be  participators  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  The  ship  carpenters  were  among  the  most 
active  of  the  patriots,  and  Eleazer  Johnson  was  one  of  their  lead- 
ers. Indeed,  the  ship-yards  were  the  hot-beds  of  the  revolution, 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  the  first  aggressive  acts  against  the 
authorities  were  not  there  conceived,  and  by  those  men  put  into 
execution.  It  was  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons's  society  was 
principally  composed  of  them,  that  made  him  among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  that  time,  in  defence  of  liberty ;  so  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
ladies  at  his  house,  he  furnished  what  was  then  called  "  liberty 
tea,"  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons,  called  for  volunteers 
to  step  forward  in  the  church,  for  the  formation  of  a  military  com- 
pany. The  same  year  they  built  the  powder-house,  1774,  the 
town  voted  that  the  bill  granting  "  an  excise  on  distilled  spirits 
was  an  infringement  on  the  natural  rights  of  Englishmen."  For 
this  vote  all  the  carpenters  of  the  town  held  up  their  hands.  They 
used  to  know  then  when  eleven  and  four  o'clock  came  in  the  yards. 
Next  after  came  the  stamp  oppression  ;  and  here  again  they  were 
united  ;  and  from  those  ship-yards,  more  than  elsewhere,  came  the 
processions  that  marched  about  town  with  fife  and  drum,  calling 
upon  every  man  to  answer  to  the  question — "  Stamp  or  no  stamp  V 
If  he  replied  "  stamp,"  they  knocked  him  down,  hissed  him,  or 
otherwise  showed  their  displeasure;  if  "no  stamp,"  the  answer 
was  "  fall  in  " — join  us — no  neutrals  were  allowed.  Eleazer  John- 
son was  in  the  head  ranks  of  this  semi-rebellion.  Next  came  the 
tea  difficulty,  and  all  have  heard  what  was  done  by  the  "  Mohawks  " 
of  Boston  with  the  tea  at  that  port ;  but  as  yet  none  of  our  histo- 
rians have  given  the  fact  that,  before  Boston  acted  in  the  disguise 
of  Indians,  the  ship  carpenters  of  Ncwburyport  publicly  and  open- 
ly burned  the  tea  in  Market  Square.  How  this  well  authenticated 
fact  escaped  them,  that  the  first  defiant  resistance  to  the  tea  impo- 
sition in  this  country  was  in  Ncwburyport,  we  cannot  tell.  But 
twice  was  this  resistance  made ;  once  by  burning  it  in  Federal 
Street,  and  again  in  the  market.  The  tea  was  stored  in  the  pow- 
der-house for  safe  keeping.  Eleazer  Johnson,  standing  one  day 
upon  the  timber  of  his  yard,  called  his  men  about  him,  and  after 
a  few  patriotic  words,  gave  the  order — "All  who  are  ready  to  join, 
knock  your  adzes  from  their  handles,  shoulder  the  handles  and 
follow  me."  Every  adze  in  the  yard  was  knocked  off,  and  that 
stout,  athletic  man,  who  would  have  marched  through  a  regiment 
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of  "  red  coats,"  had  they  then  stood  in  his  way,  taking  his  broad- 
axe  as  an  emblem  of  leadership  and  for  use,  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  company  to  the  powder-house.  There  that  well-tried  axe 
opened  a  way  through  the  door,  and  each  man  shouldering  his 
chest  of  tea,  again  fell  into  line.  They  marched  direct  to  the 
market,  and  then  in  single  file  around  the  old  meeting-house, 
where  the  pump  now  is,  when  Johnson's  axe  opened  his  chest,  and 
box  and  tea  were  on  the  ground  together.  Each  man,  as  he  came 
up,  did  the  same,  when,  with  his  own  hand,  Johnson  lighted  the 
pile  and  burned  it  to  ashes ;  and  on  that  spot,  without  disguise, 
the  ship  carpenters  of  Ncwburyport  destroyed  the  first  tea  that 
was  destroyed  in  America. — Aewburyiiort.  Herald. 

THE  REAL  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAMROAT. 

From  advance  sheets  of  Lloyd's  forthcoming  Steamboat  Direc- 
tory, we  sec  that  he  gives  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat to  John  Fitch,  and  not  to  Robert  Fulton.  He  produces  good 
authority  to  sustain  him  in  his  assertions,  and  the  friends  of  Fitch 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  find  justice  will  be  done  in  this  work.  It 
appears  that  John  Fitch  invented  and  made  a  successful  trial  trip 
with  his  steamboat  at  Philadelphia,  in  17S6,  which  averaged  near- 
ly eight  miles  an  hour,  and  that  afterwards,  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
trying  to  obtain  aid  from  the  French  government  to  further  his 
objects,  ho  met  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  there  with  his  submarine 
battery  for  blowing  up  ships  ;  and  Fulton,  by  pretending  to  take 
great  interest  in  John  Fitch,  obtained  plans  and  drawings  of  his 
steamboat  by  giving  him  some  milk  and  water  letters  to  various 
persons.  Poor  Fitch  remained  in  Europe  some  time,  trying  to 
get  capitalists  to  advance  him  funds  to  prosecute  his  great  inven- 
tion, but  without  success.  They  called  him  crazy,  little  dreaming 
of  the  prize  they  were  losing.  Meantime,  Robert  Fulton  returned 
to  New  York,  and  obtaining  funds  from  Chancellor  Livingston, 
built  the  steamer  "  Clermont,"  on  the  North  River,  in  1806,  using 
on  her  one  of  Watt's  improved  steam  engines  ordered  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  fully  twenty  years  after  John  Fitch  had  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  stemming  the  mighty  Mississippi  with 
the  steamboat.  In  1811,  Robert  Fulton  and  Livingston  claimed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  by 
steam.  Several  boats  were  thus  tied  up,  but  at  the  great  trial  in 
New  York,  it  was  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  proved  that  Rob- 
ert Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  but  to  John  Fitch 
belonged  the  high  honor  of  first  moving  in  this  wonderful  discov- 
ery.— Cincinnati  Times. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  SLEEPING  IN  FA  ft  T. 

BT    BLAHCHE    P  '  A  RT  0  IS  B. 

A  wall  floats  forth  from  noble  halla — 

firlef  rides  upon  the  palp — 
Grim  Death  hath  stalked  within  the  walls — 

The  inmates  shudder  pale. 

Why  floats  the  wall  from  noble  halls? 

An  infant,  sleeping  lies — 
Ah,  what  is  there  that  so  appals? 

Sweet  dreams  have  sealed  those  eves. 

Why  floats  the  wail  from  noble  halls? 

Why  b?ars  the  hrepir  a  sigh  ? 
Lo,  angels  whispering  round  it  call: 

•■  V  >n r  iptrtlj  m  >  tat  t'\t  tkf 

11  Thou  art  not  doomed  on  earth  to  stay, 
Too  sinless  thou  and  fair — 
Thou'rt  dt^tim-d  to  entice  away 
From  earth  the  loved  ones  here. 

*'  Come,  spirit— nestling— mount  the  sky ! 
One  brief  and  lleeting  ray. 
Ere  Hum  shalt  meet  them  all  on  high, 
In  realms  of  endless  day. 

**  A  shining  cherub  waits  for  thee — 
Nestling!  no  longer  stay  ! 
Borne  on  our  pinions,  tlmu  shalt  see 
The  light  of  perfect  day." 

The  wail  i*  hushed  in  noble  halls — 

For,  spirit  music  borno 
Upon  the  breeze,  in  acccuts  falls, 

41  Ye  have  no  cause  to  mourn." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MEETING  UNEXPECTEDLY. 

DT   JIKS.  CAROLINE  ORSE. 

Anoi  T  twenty  years  since,  while  journeying  on  horseback  in  a 
retired  part  of  New  England,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  shower,  I  sought  shelter  in  the  first  house  I  came  to,  whieh 
fortunately  WU  at  no  groat  distance.  The  owner's  name  was 
Blakeley,  who  had  already  hastened  from  the  field  to  avoid  the 
shower,  and  was  seated  with  his  wife  and  a  number  of  children  in 
an  ample  kitchen.  The  children,  with  their  round  faces  and 
plump,  rosy  checks,  looked  particularly  health}',  with  one  excep- 
tion. This  was  a  little  pale,  sickly-looking  thing,  not  larger  than 
it  girl  of  five,  though,  judging  by  her  old-looking  face,  she  might 
have  been  ten  or  eleven.  She  was  the  most  melancholy,  forlorn- 
looking  child  I  ever  beheld.  She  sat  apart  from  the  other  chil- 
dren, occasionally  casting  timid  glances  towards  them,  as  if  she 
realized  her  loneliness,  and  longed,  yet  feared,  to  seek  their  com- 
panionship. She  was  dressed  in  rusty  black,  and  licr  hands  were 
so  small  and  poor,  that  they  seemed  like  bird's  claws  compared 
with  the  rosy,  chubby  hands  of  the  others. 

"  I  see  that  little  Ellen  draws  your  attention,"  said  Mrs.  Blake- 
Icy,  addressing  me. 

"  She  cannot  be  the  sister  of  the  other  children,"  said  L 

*'  No,  she's  not  in  the  least  related  to  them.  She  has  no  near 
relations  except  an  uncle,  and  he  refuses  to  do  anything  for  her, 
although  he  has  no  family  of  his  own,  and  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world." 

"  She  is  an  orphan,  then  V 

"Yes;  her  mother  died  about  a  week  ago.  She  had  been  a 
widow  more  than  three  years,  and  maintained  herself  and  her  littlo 
girl  by  her  own  industry.  She  had  even  laid  by  a  little  for  a  wet 
day,  but  she  was  sick  a  long  time,  and  it  took  the  whole  to  pay 
the  doctor's  bill  and  other  expenses.  Since  she  died  the  child  has 
been  here,  and  were  we  able,  we  should  be  glad  to  keep  her;  but 
we've  a  large  family  of  our  own  to  provide  for,  and  it  will  he  a 
long  time  before  she  can  earn  her  own  living,  if  sho  ever  gets  ablo 
to,  for  she's  a  poor,  puny  little  thing  as  ever  was.  Mr.  Blakeley 
would  be  as  willing  for  her  to  stay  as  I  should,  if  we  had  the 
means  to  maintain  her." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  that's  what  I  should,"  said  Mr.  Blakeley ;  "  and 
I  sometimes  think  we  may  as  well  let  her  stay  at  a  venture." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  she  can  go  1"  I  asked. 

"  None,  except  the  almshouse,"  was  his  reply.  "  It  is  four 
miles  from  here,  and  I  suppose  I  must  take  her  over  in  tho  morn- 
ing.   There's  no  use  in  delaying  it." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  in  which  the  child  fixed  her  large, 
dark  eyes  on  Mr.  Blakeley's  face  as  he  answered  my  question. 
There  was  in  them  a  mournful,  deprecating  look,  mingled  with 
dread,  which  showed  me,  even  more  than  the  heart-throbs,  so  wild 
and  hurried  as  to  flutter  the  rusty  cape  that  edged  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  the  vague,  yet  overwhelming  fears  with  which  she  was 
haunted  at  the  idea  of  going  to  the  almshouse. 

"  My  little  girl,"  said  I,  approaching  her  and  taking  her  thin, 
pale  hands  in  mine,  "  you  don't  wish  to  go  to  the  almshouse,  do 
you  ?" 

She  bent  her  head  so  that  her  face  rested  on  my  hands,  and  said, 
in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  don't  want  to  go  away  and  leave  mother." 

"  But  you  have  no  mother  now,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  sir,  1  have.  She's  asleep  in  the  corner  of  the  graveyard 
beneath  the  great  elm,  whero  the  violets  grow.  Every  pleasant 
day  I  go  and  sit  by  her.  She  doesn't  speak  to  roc,  but  she  knows 
I  am  there." 

"  she  mustn't  be  carried  to  the  almshouse,"  said  I. 
"  Well,  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  go,  when  she  dreads  it  so," 
said  Mr.  Blakeley. 


"  Would  yon  and  Mrs.  Blakeley  be  willing  to  keep  her  for  a 
reasonable  consideration  ?"  I  inquired. 

They  would  be  gl  id  to  keep  her,  was  the  answer  of  both. 

"  Then  she  shall  remain  with  you,"  said  I. 

An  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  (to  none 
more  so  than  to  little  Ellen)  was  soon  made.  I  was  going  to  start 
for  the  West  in  a  few  weeks,  where  I  intended  to  remain  six  or 
seven  years  (perhaps  a  dozen),  for  I  did  not  mean  to  return  till  I 
could  call  myself  a  rich  man.  I  had  a  little  bank  stock,  which,  as 
it  paid  a  good  percentage,  I  did  not  care  to  sell,  and  this  was  what 
was  to  go  for  the  support  of  Ellen. 

Instead  of  six  or  seven,  I  remained  fifteen  years  at  the  West. 
For  the  last  half  of  the  time  my  business  had  obliged  me  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  I  became  very  negligent  about  writing  to 
Mr.  Blakeley,  or  to  Ellen.  If  Ellen  wrote  to  me,  as  I  had  not 
much  doubt  that  she  did,  I  never  received  her  letters  ;  and  when, 
one  day  about  dark,  I  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet  in  New  England, 
about  forty  miles  from  where  I  left  her  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Blake- 
ley, I  had  not  heard  from  her  for  two  years.  I  feared  that  she  was 
not  living,  for  since  my  arrival  in  New  England,  I  had  found  that 
the  interest  on  my  bank  stock  had  for  two  years  remained  undrawn. 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  that  Mr. 
Blakeley  called  at  that  time,  and  said  that  the  money  would  not 
be  needed  any  longer,  and  that  he  remarked  at  the  same  time, 
that  be  had  written  to  let  me  know. 

I  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to  reach  Jlr.  Blakeley's  that  night, 
for,  as  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  there  would  be  no  public  convey- 
ance. I  had  some  thoughts  of  hiring  a  private  vehicle  to  convey 
mo  thither,  but  finally  gave  it  up,  and  concluded  to  wait  till  Mon- 
day morning.  This  I  did  the  more  willingly  from  being  told  by 
Mr.  Blatulford,  the  landlord's  son,  that  if  I  had  a  taste  for  line 
singing,  I  should,  if  I  attended  church,  have  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it,  their  principal  singer  having  the  sweetest  voice  lie  ever 
heard,  though  he  had  been  present  at  the  performances  of  those 
who  were  accounted  the  most  celebrated  vocalists  of  the  day. 

After  I  retired  to  my  room  (one  of  the  best  in  tho  little  secluded 
inn),  I  sat  down  at  an  open  window.  I  had  never  before  so  fully 
realized  how  full  of  melam  holy  beauty  is  a  calm  summer  night. 
I  had  been  where  nature  was  on  a  grander  scale,  but  1  was  con- 
scious of  a  quiet,  home  foclintr,  never  experienced  there,  as  my  eye 
rested  on  the  modest  spire  of  the  meeting-house,  whieh,  silvered 
by  the  beams  of  a  full  moon,  rose  above  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  still  more  so  when  I  caught  a  gleam  of 
light  from  the  window  of  some  old  brown  farm-houses,  few  of 
which  I  had  seen  during  my  absence. 

The  morning  rose  bright  and  unclouded.  Though  there  never 
could  have  been  much  bustle  in  so  secluded  a  place,  I  recognized 
the  quiet  aspect  and  the  hush  peculiar  to  a  New  England  Sabbath 
in  the  country.  The  difference  between  it  and  a  week  day,  singu- 
larly enough,  has  always  appeared  to  me  more  marked  than  in 
the  city. 

I  was  told  that  many  who  attended  divine  service  at  the  meet- 
ing-house near  by,  lived  on  what  was  called  the  back  road,  and  as 
there  were  no  cross-roads,  they  would  be  obliged  to  walk  miles,  did 
they  not  avail  themselves  of  the  footpaths  which  wound  through 
the  fields  and  pastures.  Many  of  these,  as  I  could  see  from  my 
window,  were  well-beaten.  In  some  places  they  would  sweep 
round  the  base  of  a  hill,  or  dip  into  a  grassy  hollow,  and  then 
perhaps  follow  the  easy  windings  of  a  brook  that  laughed  and 
sparkled  among  the  pebbles,  or  chafed  itself  into  slender  wreaths 
of  foam  against  some  rock  which  impeded  its  course.  Some  lost 
themselves  in  the  dim  old  woods,  which  formed  a  majestic  hack- 
ground  to  many  a  rustic  cottage,  that  had  an  indescribable  look 
of  peace,  as  it  reposed  in  the  long,  cool  shadows  of  morning. 

At  an  early  hour,  youths  and  maidens  licgan  to  emerge  from 
some  lowly  dwelling  on  the  back  road,  as  could  be  seen  here  and 
there  through  a  natural  vista  in  tho  woods,  or  an  opening 
among  tho  hills,  and  striking  into  one  of  the  paths,  bend  their 
steps  towards  the  place  of  worship.  The  demeanor  of  all,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  was  decorous  and  com- 
posed. Even  the  children,  clad  in  garments  neat,  and  often  ex- 
hibiting marks  of  taste,  seemed  to  realize  the  propriety  of  subduing 
the  natural  exuberance  of  their  spirits. 

Pew  things  conld  look  lovelier,  or  more  picturesque,  than  a 
group  of  fair  young  girls  emerging  from  a  wood-path,  their  white 
dresses,  and  the  ribbons,  mostly  pale  blue,  or  rose  color,  which 
decorated  their  simple  straw  hats,  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  all 
thrown  into  bright  relief  by  the  vivid  green,  through  which  they 
wound  their  way.  Occasionally,  there  were  bars  to  let  down,  or  a 
stone  wail  to  climb.  These,  especially  the  latter,  gave  the  young 
men,  who  were  always  hovering  near,  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  gallantry  ;  and  as  they  helped  their  fair  neighbors  over,  the 
clasp  of  hands  was  sometimes  more  lingering  than  necessary — the 
first  manifestation,  it  might  be,  cf  love  long  treasured.  Any  one 
could  have  told  that  the  handsome  young  man  in  the  well  fitting 
blue  coat  and  neatly  made  boots,  had  neither  heart  nor  eye  for  any 
other  girl,  except  her  in  the  dress  of  soft  white  muslin,  and  a  silken 
scarf  playing  with  the  breeze,  which  she  undoubtedly  very  well 
knew. 

When  the  bell  commenced  ringing,  young  Blandford  looked 
into  the  room  to  see  if  I  was  ready  to  go.  It  was  not  a  solemn, 
deep-toned  bell,  such  as  is  often  heard  in  cities,  but  its  notes  were 
of  a  clear,  silvery  sweetness,  which  were  in  fine  keeping  with  those 
rural  sounds,  which  so  pleasantly  break  the  silence  of  even  the 
deepest  solitudes.  There  were  no  paved  nor  gravelled  sidewalks, 
but,  as  in  the  fields,  a  smoothly-beaten  path,  winding  in  and  out, 
to  avoid  any  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  some  gray,  moss-covered 
rock,  half  imbedded  in  the  soil.  On  either  side,  a  broad  margin 
of  velvet  green,  starred  with  tiny  wild-flowers,  while  a  tuft  of  red 
clover  heads,  or  of  golden  buttercups,  had  here  and  there  sought 


safety  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  stone  wall,  afforded  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  eye.  Just  before  we  reachod  a  pretty  cottage,  in  front 
of  whieh  was  a  small  green  lawn,  shaded  with  some  fine  trees,  and 
adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  a  gentleman  and  lady  came  out  at 
the  front  door. 

"  That  gentleman,"  said  young  Blandford,  "is  Mr.  Winthrop, 
our  minister.  The  lady  with  him  is  his  wife,  and  the  fine  singer  I 
spoke  to  you  about.  Some  think  that  it  is  not  exactly  proper  for  a 
minister's  wife  to  sit  in  the  singing  seats,  but  I  for  one  am  certain 
that  her  beautiful  voice,  and  the  way  she  has  of  singing  the  hymns, 
which  makes  them  seem  sweeter  and  solemner,  and  fuller  of  mean- 
ing than  they  ever  did  before,  docs  me  full  aa  much  good  as  the 
preaching." 

I  nolici  d  that  her  figure  was  slight,  and  that  she  looked  very 
graceful  in  her  simple  dress. 

The  service  commenced  with  prayer,  and  then  the  pastor  read  a 
hymn.  It  was  the  old  hymn,  familiar  to  mo  as  household  words, 
commencing  with  the  lines 

l"  Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest, 
That  saw  the  I.ord  arise!" 

I  had  heard  it  sung  many  times — had  often  sung  it  myself  to  the 
tune  of  "  Little  Marlborough,"  the  same  selected  on  the  present 
occasion — but  both  words  and  music  appeared  to  my  sympathies 
in  a  way  they  had  never  done  before.  The  singers  were  not  hid- 
den behind  a  curtain  (curtains  then  were  not  thougbtof  in  country 
churches  for  such  a  purpose),  tod  it  appeared  to  me,  as  I  earnestly 
regarded  the  unpretending  vocalist,  whose  voice,  soft  and  mellow 
as  flute-notes,  though  possessing  a  power  far  more  earnest  and 
thrilling,  that  I  had  somewhere  seen  those  large  dark  eyes,  which, 
slightly  raised,  looked  as  if  her  thoughts  were  carried  back  to  the 
event  alluded  to  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  hymn.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  young  Blandford  thought  that  she  had  a  way  of  sing- 
ing the  hymns,  which  made  them  appear  sweet,  solemn,  and  full 
of  meaning. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  Mrs.  Winthrop's  name  was  before  sho 
was  married !"  I  inquired  of  Blandford,  after  we  bad  left  tho 

meeting-house. 

'*  Yes,  it  was  Ellen  Hilton." 
"  Is  it  possible  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  That  was  her  name." 

"  The  very  person  I  was  in  pursuit  of.    How  long  has  sho  been 

married  V 

"  About  two  years." 

I  attended  the  afternoon  service,  and  half  an  hour  before  sunset, 
I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  pleasant  cottage,  the  residence  of  the 
minister.  A  girl  came  to  the  door,  to  whom  I  handed  a  card,  on 
vfiiich  was  written  my  name,  Joseph  Arnott,  which  I  requested 
her  to  give  to  Mrs.  Winthrop.  In  less  than  a  minute,  she  stood 
before  me.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  yet  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand,  called  me  by  name,  and  in  a 
voice,  broken  by  emotion,  said  something  about  my  being  her 
benefactor.  I  was  soon  seated  in  the  parlor,  conversing  as  famil- 
iarly with  her  and  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  tho  fam- 
ily. The  incident  was  adverted  to,  of  my  calling  at  Mr.  Blakey's 
to  obtain  shelter  from  the  shower. 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  Ellen  that  you  called,  and  subsequently 
proved  so  lo  me,"  said  Mr.  Winthtop,  "  as  otherwise,  we  should 
probably  never  have  met.    Like  many  other  young  men,  I  was 
obliged  to  teach  school  to  obtain  tho  means  of  defraying  my  col- 
lege expenses.    The  last  one  I  ever  taught  was  in  the  district 
where  Mr.  Blakeley  lived,  and  Ellen  was  one  of  my  scholars. 
Four  years  afterward,  about  the  time  I  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  society  in  this  place  to  become  its  pastor,  I  unexpectedly  fell 
heir  to  what  placed  me  above  want.    But  this  did  not  make  me 
renounce  the  profession  I  had  chosen.    I  was  pleased  with  the 
beauty  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  did  not,  on  account  of  my 
improved  worldly  prospects,  seek  to  cancel  my  engagement, 
though  prosperity  brought  with  it  the  offer  of  more  than  one  sitr 
ation  more  popular  and  lucrative.    There  arc  always  duties  fo»a 
pastor's  wife,  as  well  as  the  pastor.    I  knew  enough  of  Ellfi  8 
character  and  disposition  to  feel  confident  that  she  possessed  t'ose 
virtues  ami  peculiar  traits,  which  would  enable  her  to  disctarge 
them  faithfully,  and  in  all  humility.    That  I  succeeded  in  pend- 
ing her  to  assume  them,  you  would  have  known  long  ago,  hd  you 
received  the  letter  written  jointly  by  her  and  me,  a  few  d»'8  after 
our  marriage.    We  have  a  happy  home,  as  you  will  kno>.  if  you 
will  consent  to  remain  with  us." 

"  I  am  already  convinced  that  you  have,"  J  replied  ;  but  busi- 
ness obliges  me  to  go  back  to  the  West,  in  the  cou'°  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  I  again  return,  I  hope  to  have  a  »™6  of  my 
own." 

Previous  to  my  departure,  in  company  with  Mr.  Winthrop  and 
Ellen,  1  spent  a  day  at  Mr.  Blakeley's,  and  was  ratified  to  find 
that  ho  had  become  a  thriving  farmer.  This,  J-wever,  did  not 
prevent  mo  from  purchasing  a  fine  piece  of  wooc>*nd,  the  deed  of 
which  I  sent  him  the  day  I  started  for  the  Wo  ;  *C  though  ho 
and  Mrs.  Blakeley  said  they  had  been  inorehan  paid  for  their 
care  of  Ellen,  I  felt  that  they  had  conferred  r  "»c  an  obligation, 
by  the  kind  and  judicious  manner  in  which  th>'  fulfilled  their  trust. 

FEMALE  EDUCAT1'"- 
Keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  gr-a  and  common  road  of 
life;  patent  educations  or  habits  seldom uccced.  Depend  upon 
it,  men  set  more  value  on  the  cultivated""08  than  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  women,  which  they  are  irely  able  to  appreciate. 
It  is  a  common  error,  but  it  is  an  ror  that  literature  unfits 
women  for  tho  evervday  business  of  lt  >8  not  50  w"h  men. 
You  see  those  of  the  most  cultivafc  mln,i*  constantly  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  moshomeiy  objects.  Literature 
gives  women  a  real  and  proper  »«>"  »>  society,  but  then  they 
must  use  it  with  discretion;  if  th stocking  is  blue,  the  petticoat 
must  be  Ion,;,  as  my  friend  Jeffre'"?8 :  the  wal't  of  this  has  fur- 
nished food  tor  ridicule  in  all  ^Sydney  Smith. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 

JUST  OVER  THE  BAY. 

BY  JOHN  THORN  BERRY. 

A  great  many  men  get  over  the  bay,  in  their  lives.  The  voy- 
age is  more  common  than  people  generally  ore  inclined  to  imag- 
ine. Some,  wo  know,  arc  moved  with  a  more  vaulting  ambition, 
and  think  it  hardly  worth  their  pains  unless  they  can  send  thtir 
ships  round  to  San  Francisco,  or  by  the  other  road  round  to  Cal- 
cutta ;  but  these  are  few  indeed,  in  comparison  with  that  vast 
multitude,  a  countless  host  almost,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  statedly 
weighing  anchor  for  a  short  trip  "just  over  the  bay." 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  our  story.  Before  we  come  to  that  part 
of  it  which  particularly  relates  to  harbor  navigation,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle preliminary  to  be  attended  to,  in  reference  to  the  character — or 
habits,  of  our  mutual  friend  Frosty. 

Mr.  Andrew  Frosty  chanced  to  reside  in  one  of  a  long,  straight, 
smooth  row  of  houses,  no  one  of  which  bore  any  special  mark  on 
its  front  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  from  another.  Such  a 
block  of  buildings  it  would  bo  a  very  hard  matter  to  find  any- 
where else  in  the  world  so  even  ;  so  like  ;  all  with  granite  steps ; 
all  with  projecting  stoops,  or  porches  ;  every  one  as  like  every 
one  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

Tack  on  another  item.  Mr.  Frosty  was  as  jealous  a  man  of  his 
wife  as  any  husband  mcd  be.  lie  was  terribly  jealous — and  that 
is  quite  enough  for  the  happiness — or  comfort  of  any  family.  Now 
we  think  it  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife  at 
all ;  if  he  have  reason  for  it,  it  most  certainly  is  ;  and  if  without 
cause,  then  it  is  vastly  more  so.  When  either  man  or  wife  falls 
into  such  a  wretched  habit  as  that,  the)'  may  as  well  draw  their 
cotton  caps  over  their  eyes,  and  say  good-night  to  the  world. 
Living  is  no  sort  of  an  object  to  them. 

But  whether  Mr.  Frosty  had  any  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
is  what  we  are  not  going  to  settle.  And  yet  we  never  thour/ht  he 
could  have,  for  a  kinder,  gentler,  sweeter,  more  amiable  and  de- 
voted wife  than  she  made  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  your 
finger  upon  anywhere  in  the  house  or  the  street.  But  Mrs.  Frosty 
was  young ;  and  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  too ;  and  was  re- 
markably attractive  in  her  manners.  It  would  not  be  at  all  strange 
if  these  were  reasons  sufficient  to  excite  Mr.  Frosty  against  her, 
though,  if  they  were,  he  ought  to  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  gone  and  got  a  plainer  wife  to  begin  with. 

Not  many  doors  off,  in  the  same  block  of  undistinguishablc 
dwellings,  lived  Col.  Sawyer.  Now  the  colonel  rather  prided 
himself  on  being  esteemed  a  gentleman.  Without  assuming  to  be 
what  is  popularly  termed  a  "  ladies'  man,"  he  nevertheless  was 
extremely  particular  in  his  carriage  towards  them,  aiming  always 
to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  his  perfect  purity,  and  chivalry, 
and  truth.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood — or  in  the  wide  world, 
either,  that  I  know  of — ever  suspected  him  of  being  capable  of  in- 
sulting any  one — least  of  all,  a  My.  Mothers  along  the  street 
ever  held  him  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  sprouting  sons,  as  an 
example  of  the  lofty,  and  the  true.  And  fathers  spoke  of  him  now 
and  then  to  their  eldest  daughters,  and  hoped  that  if  they  ever 
thought  of  marriage, — and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  them 
did, — they  would  bo  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  character 
like  him.    This  certainly  would  seem  to  be  praise  enough. 

Coming  home  musingly  and  with  his  head  down,  one  evening, 
the  colonel  thought  no  such  accident  was  possible  as  that  he 
should  mistake  his  own  house,  especially  as  he  had  been  in  and 
out  that  way  so  many  times.  Perhaps  tho  very  fact  that  he  felt 
such  a  confidence,  was  the  greater  reason  why  he  should  make  a 
mistake  at  all.  But  as  he  was  very  much  occupied  with  a  new 
commercial  project  that  was  just  then  on  the  carpet,  he  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  what  he  knew  of  the  way  home,  and  thought 
of  course  he  should  reach  that  pleasant  spot  all  in  proper  time. 

The  consequence  was,  on  this  particular  occasion,  at  least,  that 
he  slipped  himself  quietly  in  tlirough  Mr.  Frosly's  frontdoor,  hung 
up  his  hat  and  coat  in  tho  hall,  and  started  for  the  dining-room. 
As  all  the  houses  in  the  block  were  so  much  alike  on  the  outside, 
their  internal  arrangements  wore  pretty  much  after  the  same  fash- 
ion likewise  So  that  the  hall  of  Mr.  Frosty  seemed  exactly  like 
his  own  hall;  and  the  dining-room  door  opened  just  where  his 
own  did. 

The  instant  he  opened  the  door,  however,  he  began  to  awaken 
to  his  error.  The  table  was  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
the  pretty  Mrs.  Frosty  sat  near  the  grate,  just  glancing  over  the 
evening  paper. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  he,  bowing  and  scraping  confusedly ;  "  I  beg 
pardon  !    Really,  Mrs.  Frosty,  I  beg  pardon  !" 

In  a  moment  the  astonished  lady  was  on  her  feet,  her  face  flushed 
with  the  natural  excitement  of  so  unbooked  for  a  visit.  She  knew 
not  what  to  say. 

"  This  is  a  ludicrous  mistake,  I  declare,  Mrs.  Frosty,"  said  the 
colonel.  "  Here  I  am,  invading  and  taking  possession  of  your 
house,  when  I  thought  I  was  safe  and  snug  in  my  own !  Ha — 
ha — ha!  All  this  comes  of  these  houses  wearing  such  similar 
faces.  But  it's  the  first  mistake  of  the  kind  I  ever  made,  and  I 
trust  you'll  excuse,  it !" 

Mrs.  Frosty  comprehended  it  instantly,  and  began  a  good  laugh 
over  his  innocent  adventure.  "  If  I  should  ever  happen  to  get 
caught  so  myself!"  said  she  ;  and  the  thought  of  the  consequences 
made  her  put  her  white  hand  before  her  face,  that  she  might  have 
her  laugh  out  unseen. 

"  We're  always  grateful  for  a  call  from  you,  Colonel  Sawyer," 
added  Mrs.  Frosty.  "  Now  you  arc  here,  and  supper  will  soon  be 
on  the  table,  why  wont  you  stop  and  sit  down  with  us  !  My 
husband  will  be  in  soon.    I  am  expecting  him  every  minute." 


The  colonel  began  to  thank  her  for  her  polite  invitation,  and  to 
excuse  himself  by  reason  of  urgent  engagements  for  the  evening, 
and  even  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  outer  door  opened,  and 
in  came  the  veritable  proprietor,  Mr.  Frosty  himself. 

"  There  !"  exclaimod  his  wife,  "  my  husband  is  coming  now! 
You'll  not  be  detained  any  longer  than  you  would  at  homo.  Come, 
I  think  you'd  better  stop  with  us." 

Along  came  Mr.  Frosty  through  the  hall,  looking  cross  and 
sour  enough.  His  face  would  have  turned  sweet  milk  in  a  twink- 
ling. The  instant  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  male  voice  in  the 
dining-room,  his  old  suspicions  began  to  flame  up  again.  And  as 
soon  as  he  could  creep  along  as  far  as  the  door,  in  his  stealthy  way, 
and  look  in  through  the  crevice  and  see  who  wa3  there,  his  rage 
burst  all  bounds,  and  made  him  a  momentary  madman.  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  his  wife  were  in  tho  room  alone !    That  was  enough  ! 

"  Now  what  docs  this  mean,  sir  !"  shouted  the  enraged  husband, 
dashing  up  before  the  thunder-struck  colonel.  "  This  is  just  what 
I've  been  expecting  for  a  long  time  !  I  Lneir  there  was  some  dev- 
iltry like  this  afoot !  What  are  yon  here  for,  sir  >  What  arc  you 
doing  in  my  house  >  Tell  me,  sir  ! — or  march  joursolf  out  quicker 
than  you  came  in  I" 

The  colonel  had  got  over  his  astonishment  enough  to  commence 
a  calm  explanation,  when  Mrs.  Frosty,  bursting  into  tears,  threw 
herself  before  her  angry  husband,  and  implored  him  to  be  silent; 
for  it  was  only  a  trifling  mistake,  and  Colonel  Sawyer  would  im- 
mediately explain  it  all.  But  the  enraged  man  would  hear  to 
nothing.  "Leave  the  room  !"  he  ordered  his  wife.  "  I'll  hear  noth- 
ing from  you  !  I've  had  disgrace  enough  brought  on  me  already  ! 
Leave  the  room  !"  And  mortified  and  in  tears,  she  passed  out  to 
brood  over  her  misery  and  mortification  alone. 

Colonel  Sawyer  essayed  to  begin ;  though  it  was  exceedingly 
hard  work,  and  he  could  accomplish  nothing  but  with  almost  su- 
perhuman effort.  "  I  mistook  the  house,  sir ;  that  is  all,"  said  he. 
"  My  intentions  were  perfectly  honorable,  and  out  of  this  house, 
sir,  you  shall  not  call  them  in  question  without  being  held  person- 
ally responsible.  I  am  quite  ready  to  leave  the"  place,  1  assure 
you."    And  he  began  to  do  so. 

"All  that  is  very  well  to  say,"  replied  the  jealous  husband.  "I 
should  advise  you  for  the  future,  however,  to  he  a  little  careful  be- 
fore you  go  into  other  persons'  houses,  and  see  if  your  own  num- 
ber extends  tho  whole  length  of  the  street  I" 

Col.  Sawyer  withdrew,  resolved  to  have  no  further  words  with 
such  a  creature.  He  saw  that  he  was  beside  himself  with  jealousy, 
and  he  knew  that  language  would  be  wasted  on  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  couple  of  months  after  this,  that  a  party  of 
gentlemen  lingered  rather  late  about  the  tap  of  our  friend  Kegg,  in 
his  snug  little  back  room,  and  forgot  that  it  was  fairly  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  until  they  found  it  had  long  ago  struck  six. 
They  were  all  jolly  fellows,  and  hud  been  making  a  pleasant  little 
bit  of  an  excursion  "  just  over  tho  bay."  Their  eyes  were  flashing, 
and  their  cheeks  were  getting  rosy.  The  trip  must  have  put  them 
in  the  best  of  spirits  ;  or,  rather,  the  best  of  spirits  in  them. 

Among  them  was  Mr.  Andrew  Frosty.  If  there  was  any  one  of 
them  very  particularly  "mellow,"  it  is  but  fair  to  fay  it  was  Frosty. 
He  had  evidently  improved  his  opportunities  during  the  voyage. 

Going  out  into  tho  bracing  air  after  such  a  long  confinement  in 
the  little  back  room,  Mr.  Frosty  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  ex- 
cursion very  sensibly.  By  hook  and  by  crook  he  finally  sailed 
round  to  the  street  on  which  his  domicil  stood,  pushed  along  till 
he  thought  he  had  got  about  where  ho  ourjht  to  live,  and  went  up 
the  stops.  After  laying  off  his  coat  and  hat  in  the  hall,  he  stepped 
along  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  opened  it.  Who  should 
suddenly  appear  to  him  as  he  looked  around  the  room,  but  Col. 
Sawyer  and  his  wife  !  Frosty  rubbed  his  eyes,  stammered,  made 
a  half  bow,  felt  wholly  lost,  and  finally  gave  it  up.  "  I  d'clare  I" 
he  exclaimod,  looking  blanker  than  tho  wall,  "  I've  mistaken  the 
house .'" 

"  0  no,  my  clear  sir,"  said  Col.  Sawyer,  immediately  rising  and 
going  over  to  him,  "  you  have  done  no  such  thing  ;  you  know  you 
haven't !  You  have  only  stolen  in  here  to  briny  disyruce  upon  my 
family  !  I've  been  suspecting  this  for  a  long  time  !  And  now, 
sir,  I'll  just  walk  out  myself  with  you,  and  bo  at  the  trouble  of 
finding  your  own  house  for  you." 

And  upon  this,  the  colonel  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  insisted 
on  accompanying  the  discomfited  Mr.  Frosty  homo.  Not  a  syl- 
lable of  explanation  would  he  listen  to.  "  0,  no,  no  I"  he  would 
say,  whenever  Frosty  began  to  apologize,  "  I  understand  it  all 
well  enough.  I  see  how  it  is.  It's  all  very  well  to  say  you've  lost 
the  way  into  my  house ;  but  I  should  for  the  future  advise  you, 
before  going  into  other  persons'  houses,  to  just  look  and  see  if 
your  own  number  runs  tho  length  of  the  street!" 

Just  the  language  Frosty  had  before  used  to  him,  and  just  what 
sealed  his  lips.  Frosty  was  floored  completely.  But  that  was 
not  the  best  of  it.  The  colonel  insisted  on  going  home  with  him, 
and  going  in;  and  he  offered  his  services  in  such  a  pleasant  yet 
persistent  way,  that  Frosty  could  not  have  shaken  him  off,  even  if 
he  was  not  himself  rendered  submissive  by  reason  of  his  own  morti- 
fication. And  the  colonel,  therefore,  went  in  and  told  Mrs.  Frosty 
about  it ;  which  so  thoroughly  pleased  that  amiable  lady,  that,  in 
view  of  previous  circumstances,  she  set  up  a  resistless  laugh  in  the 
face  of  her  humbled  lord,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  very  polite 
escort  took  occasion  to  withdraw. 

But  Frosty  was  thoroughly  cured,  by  the  means,  of  his  jealousy ; 
for  which  his  gentle  spouse  did  not  forget  to  be  duly  thankful. 
He  saw  and  admitted  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  respectable 
man  to  mistake  oven  the  number  of  his  own  door — especially  in 
the  existence  of  two  separate  contingencies : — first,  when  the 
houses  in  the  same  row  were  all  as  nearly  alike  to  appearance  as 
a  pod  full  of  peas ;  and  secondly,  when  a  man  is  on  his  evening 
return  from  a  trip  "just  over  the  bay !" 


AN  Ol'EKA  MANAGER. 

What  the  trials  and  tribulations,  the  successes  and  reverses  of  a 
New  York  opera  manager  are,  the  public  will  soon  learn  by  a 
saucy,  slashing  book  from  the  pen  of  the  renowned  Max  Maretzck, 
under  the  quaint  title  of  "  Crotchets  and  Quavers,"  from  the  press 
of  S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Wo  give  a  taste  of 
Max's  quality  from  the  proof  sheets  : 

ART  CRITICISM. 

Correct  judgments  upon  art  are  generally  given  in  the  Albion 
and  Weekly  Dispatch,  but  in  some  of  the  other  scores  upon  scores 
of  papers  published  in  New  York,  you  may  occasionally  discover 
that  " ' Luc.rezia  Borgia  '  is  a  sparkling  comic  opera,  written  by 
Rossini,"  that  "the  '  Barber  of  Seville  '  is  the  best  thing  Verdi 
has  ever  f;ivcn  to  the  musical  public,"  or,  that  "the  ladies  of  tho 
chorus  in  '  Bigoletto '  (which  contains  no  female  chorus)  were 
dreadfully  out  of  tune."  Perhaps  you  will  be  informed,  "  that  the 
magnificent  contralto  notes  of  Jenny  IJml  constituted  the  secret  of 
her  triumph,"  or,  that  "  the  Ut  de.  poitrine  of  Benedetti  rivals,  in 
its  power,  that  of  the  huge  Labhn  bc."  Only  figure  to  yourself, 
my  good  friend,  the  despair  of  that  Titan  of  all  bnssi,  past,  pres- 
ent and  to  come,  should  he  ever  conceive  that  there  arc  musical 
critics  actually  in  existence,  who  believe  in  his  physical  possession 
of  a  mythical  Ut  cle  poitrine. 

BENEDETTI. 

Benedetti  had  a  manly  and  robust  figure.  Indomitable,  ener- 
getic, quarrelsome  as  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  conic  from  tho 
south  of  Ireland,  conceited  with  the  inevitable  self  approval  of  a 
first  tenor,  and  running  as  cither  a  monk  or  a  weasel,  be  possessed 
a  strong  voice.  Its  degree  of  cultivation  was  extremely  mediocre. 
Did  he  chance  to  sing  a  false  note,  or  commit  an  error  in  intona- 
tion, he  would  look  daggers  at  some  unoffending  member  of  the 
orchestra,  or,  if  the  humor  seized  him,  publicly  rebuke  an  inno- 
cent member  of  the  chorus,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public 
to  believe  that  one.  or  the  other  had  dragged  him  into  a  false  key. 
Whenever  he  could  not  keep  time,  ho  bad  tho  trick  of  beginning 
to  beat  it  himself,  although  he  literally  never  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  six  eight  and  a  two-four  movement.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  audience  that  the  fault,  supposing 
they  discerned  it,  lay  with  the  conductor.  You  may  imagine  that 
such  a  vocalist  was  an  almost  priceless  tenor.  Yet  he,  for  so  Mr. 
Fry  had  told  mo,  was  a  favorite  with  the  public. 

THE  FASHIONABLE  LADY. 

The  femme  comme  it  Jaut,  in  New  York,  lacks  the  physical  con- 
sistency and  solidity,  as  well  as  the  artlessness  of  Albion's  daugh- 
ters. In  revenge,  however,  for  this,  she  exhibits  all  the  case  and 
grace,  while  she  possesses  all  the  consummate  taste  and  eh'gance 
of  the  Parisian  dame  from  the  Faubourgs  St.  Germain,  or  St.. 
Honore.  Artificially  instructed,  it  has  occasionally  appeared  to 
me  that  her  ignorance  is  real.  Full  of  elevated  sentiments,  she 
too  often  sacrifices  them  to  the  claims  of  etiquette  and  worldly 
formality.  Rather  infatuated  in  favor  of  an  artist  or  an  author, 
than  enthusiastic  in  her  love  either  of  art  or  literature — imprudent 
in  the  first  place,  afterwards  reflecting — she  is  dcliciously  coquet- 
tish at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  In  a  word,  the  American  lady 
has  a  young  heart  when  she  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  forty,  but 
carries  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders  when  she  yet  counts  r.o 
more  than  sixteen  years  upon  them.  Capable  of  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices, nay !  of  heroism  for  the  man  she  has  honored  with  her  love, 
she  is  unable  to  speak  well  of  another  woman.  Her  life  is  an  ad- 
mirable concentration  of  passions,  virtues,  ambitions,  jealousies, 
loves,  mysteries,  flirtations,  hates,  disappointments  and  pleasures. 
These  produce  a  sort  of  poetic  confusion  in  her  own  conscience, 
and  render  her,  not  only  a  problem  ti  others,  but  an  enigma  even 
to  herself.  After  years  of  internal  struggles,  therefore,  worn  out 
by  the  doubt  which  has  proved  itself  unable  to  afford  her  a  solu- 
tion for  the  intricated  and  Gordian-like  riddle  of  her  own  existence, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  becomes  religious,  and  in  the  tenth  in- 
stance sinks  into  literature.  Whichever  it  may  be,  from  that  mo- 
ment she  exhibits  an  open  contempt,  and  feels  a  .secret  dislike  for 
the  younger  being,  who  is  then  doing  what  she  was  wont  to  do,  in 
her  own  person. 
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NOTICES  OF  NET/  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Age  or  Fable  :  or.  Stnriet  of  Gods  and  Goddesses.  By  Thomas  Bulfikoh. 
Uoston  :  Sanborn,  Carter  &  liazin.  1855.  12ino  pp.  485. 
In  the  handsome  illustrated  volume  before  US,  the  author  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful etfort  to  popularize  the  heathen  mythology,  treating  it  in  its  connection 
with  literature.  A  knowledge  uf  the  contents  of  this  volume  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  student  of  English  literature,  explaining,  as  it  docs,  those 
frequent  allusions  to  mythological  subjects  scattered  throughout  the  works  of 
standard  writers.  All  oratory  is  also  more  or  less  tinctured  with  these  allu- 
sions, and  mythological  subjects  are  frequently  selected  by  artists.  SJr.  Bul- 
fineh  writes  gracefully  and  agreeably,  and  his  book  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive 
as  well  aa  useful. 

K  ktz  Stakton.  A  Page  from  Real  Life.  Boston  :  James  French  &  Co.  1855. 
12mo.   pp.  332. 

A  capital  story,  full  of  interest,  excitement  and  character,  which  cannot  be 
laid  down  by  the  leader  after  he  has  once  commenced  its  perusal.  Who  is  the 
author.' 

Klostekheim :  or.  The  Masque.  By  Thomas  De  Quijicey.  Boston:  Whitte- 
niore.  Nilcs  &  Hall.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  258. 

A  romance  by  De  Quincey  is  indeed  a  literary  treat.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  forestall  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  by  an  analysis,  and  will  only  say  that 
the  scene  lies  in  Suabia  and  Bavaria  during  the  memorable  thirty  years'  war, 
that  no  work  of  the  author  is  more  masterly  in  diction.  Dr.  Shelton  McKon- 
zie,  the  editor,  his  prefaced  it  by  an  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  tho 
Euglish  opium-eater,  for  which  all  his  admirers  will  cordially  thank  him. 

Scenes  in  the  Practice  of  a  New  York  Puvsician.   New  York:  Dewitt  & 

Davenport.    1855.    12uio.    pp.  407. 

Every  noted  physician's  life  is  full  of  romance,  but  few  have  the  leisure  and 
ability  to  write  their  interesting  experiences  in  full.  Dr.  Dixon  has  done  this, 
and  made  a  most  readable  bonk,  tn  which  Itarlcy  has  milled  the  attraction  of 
his  magi-'  pencil.    For  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brother,  45b*  Washington  Street. 

A  Grammar  or  Composition  :  or,  Gradual  Exercises  in  Writing  the  English 
Language.  By  David  P.  Tower,  A.  Si.  and  Benj.  F.  Twain.  New  York: 
Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.    1855.    18tuo.    pp.  228. 

This  is  a  scries  of  exercises  in  composition,  forming  a  necessary  supplement 
to  English  grammar,  its  lessons  are  so  graduated  and  systematized,  that  no 
one  who  follows  the  course  indicated,  can  fail  to  write  at  least  with  correctness 
and  precision.  Style,  of  course,  is  acquired  by  practice  and  the  study  of  tho 
best  models,  hut  the  book  before  us  teaches  the  preliminary  steps  that  must  bo 
taken.    For  sale  by  Brown,  Bazin  &  Co..  Coruhill. 

A  Q-UTOJ  TO  CONVERSATION  IN  THE  ENGLISH  AMD  ClllNF.SE  LANGUAGES.  By  STAN- 
ISLAUS Hernis/.,  M.  D.    Bottom  :  .lohn  P.  .lewett  &  Co 

Neither  the  erudite  author  nor  the  publishers  have  the  slightest  idea  that 
tho  Chinese  tongue  will  be  a  fashionable  study.  The  book  is  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere,  and  cont/ilns 
enough  of  the  language  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  ordinary  intercourse. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  on  the  finest  satin  surface  paper,  it  is  a  curious 
and  valuable  work. 

The  Wager  of  Battle.  A  Tale  of  Saxon  Slavery  in  Sherwood  Forest.  By 
IIbnhv  W.  Herbert  New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  18.">5.  12nio  pp.330. 
The  title  of  this  new  romance  by  Herbert  rings  like  the  clash  of  steel,  and 
awaken*  anticipations  in  the  reader  which  are  not  disappointed  in  the  perusal 
of  the  book  Herbert  is  the  best  writer  of  historical  romances  living,  and  he 
eertainlv  paints  feudal  times  wish  the  vigor  and  the  warmth  of  Scott  himself. 
Ilia  narratives  arc  essentially  dramatic,  and  sweep  his  reader  along  in  a  resist- 
less tide  of  cxeitemont.  The  "  Wager  of  Battle  "  is  ooc  of  bis  very  best  efforts. 
Boston :  Fetrid(jc  &  Co 
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EPES  SARGENT. 

EPES  SARGENT. 
The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a 
photograph  by  Whipple  &  Black,  is  a  striking  likeness  of  one  of 
our  leading  literary  men,  whose  great  and  versatile  talent  has 
been  equally  displayed  in  lyric  und  dramatic  composition,  and  in 
literary  and  political  journalism.  Epes  Sargent  is  a  native  of 
Gloucester,  in  Massachusetts.  His  earliest  associations  arc  with 
that  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  of  which  he  has  sung.  His  parents, 
however,  had  their  home  in  Boston,  and  at  the  suitable  age,  he 
entered  the  Public  Litin  School  of  this  city,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  Gould  and  Leverett.  Here  he  remained  five 
vears,  with  the  exception  of  six  months,  during  which  he  visited 
Europe  with  his  father,  passing  some  time  in  Copenhagen  and  St. 
Petersburg.  While  in  the  latter  city,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Baron  Stieglitz,  the  Rothschild  of  Russia,  who  ofl'ered  to  educate 
him  with  his  son,  and  to  associate  him  with  the  latter  in  business. 
The  temptation  was  a  strong  one  ;  but  Sargent's  tastes  were,  even 
at  that  time,  too  decidedly  literary  to  permit  him  to  yield  to  it. 
Ho  was,  moreover,  too  much  of  an  American  in  his  sympathies  to 
allow  him  to  become  a  subject  of  the  czar,  even  under  the  lure  of 
a  fortune.  Returning  home,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  University.  In  company  with  his 
brother,  John  O.  Sargent,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Wm.  H.  Simmons, 
and  others,  he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Collegian,"  a 
monthly  magazine,  made  up  chiefly  of  original  pieces  by  under- 
graduates, one  of  the  few  really  successful  college  periodicals. 
Mr.  Sargent  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  his 
bent  was  towards  literature,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
fact,  ho  thenceforward  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literary  and 
editorial  pursuits.  He  assisted  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various 
labors,  edited  the  "  Token,"  the  foremost  of  American  "annuals," 
also  Parley's  Magazine,  and  prepared  several  juvenile  and  educa- 
tional works,  which  were  very  profitable  to  the  publishers.  He 
■was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  England  Magazine.  For 
a  couple  of  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser in  a  sub-editorial  capacity,  and,  for  several  years,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  Richard  Haughton  in  the  editorial  conduct  of 
the  Atlas.  While  in  this  connection,  he  passed  several  sessions 
at  Washington,  where  he  was  admitted  to  intimate  and  cordial  re- 
lations with  the  principal  public  men  of  the  Whig  party — with 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Everett,  Preston,  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
Porter  of  Louisiana,  and  many  others.  With  Mr.  Clay,  his  asso- 
ciations were  particularly  agreeable,  and  his  correspondence  ex- 
tensive. He  wrote  a  life  of  Clay,  of  which  many  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  remarks,  in  his 
preface  to  the  last  edition,  that  Mr.  Clay  "  gave  it  his  preference 
over  all  the  lives  of  himself  that  had  been  written."  Having  re- 
ceived from  General  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  an  urgent 
proposal  for  him  to  take  charge  of  that  journal,  Mr.  Sargent  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and,  for  several  years,  was  connected  with 
literary  projects  in  that  metropolis.  He  found  time  to  write  seve- 
ral works  for  the  Messrs.  Harper,  of  which  two  were  stories  for  the 
young — "  Wealth  and  Worth,"  and  "  What's  to  be  Done  t  or,  the 
Will  and  the  Way."  Both  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
were  eminently  successful.  Previously  to  removing  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Sargent  visited  Cuba,  and  gave  his  impressions  in  a  series  of 
6hort  poems,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Shells  and 
Seaweeds."  About  this  time,  he  wrote  the  popular  song  of  "  A 
Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave."  The  Harpers  also  published  "  Velas- 
00,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Mr.  Sargent,  written  for  Ellen  Tree, 
and  produced  by  her  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  1837,  but  long 
since  out  of  print.  This  play  has  been  repeatedly  performed  in 
England,  whore  it  called  forth  encomiums  from  Serjeant  Talfourd, 
the  author  of  "  Ion,"  and  from  the  elder  Vandcnhoff.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent has  also  written  "  The  Priestess,"  a  five  act  tragedy,  pro- 
duced at  the  new  Boston  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  re- 
peated thirteen  nights.  The  only  volume  of  poems,  we  believe, 
that  he  has  published,  is  his  "  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems," 
from  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  Co.  Domestic  considerations 
brought  Mr.  Sargent  back  to  Boston,  and  he  became  connected 
with  the  Daily  Evening  Transcript  of  that  city,  which  ho  con- 
ducted until  he  resigned  the  chair  editorial  to  his  present  aide  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  D.  N.  Haskell.  Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Sargent  wrote 
a  poem,  which  he  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Boston,  and  many  of  the  principal  lyceumsof  the  country. 
He  also  delivered  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  University.  As  a  lecturer  and  elocutionist,  he  has  been 
widely  popular.    In  1852,  he  published,  in  Philadelphia,  hi6 


"Standard  Speaker" — a  work  which  has 
taken  precedence  of  all  other  works  ol  the 
kind  both  in  this  country  and  England.  As 
an  eminent  critic  has  said :  "  It  mast,  for 
many  years  to  come,  justify  its  title,  and  be 
the  Speaker,  as  any  person  who  would  pro- 
duce one  equally  good  will  have  to  copy 
from  this.  Mr.  Sargent  has  gone  over  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  gleaned  it  care- 
fully." The  Standard  Speaker  yields  a 
large  income,  both  to  publisher  and  author. 
It  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  but  contains 
many  new  translations  and  original  pieces. 
Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  this  work — 
for  the  preparation  of  which  his  previous 
labors  had  especially  qualified  him, — Mr. 
Sargent  has  recently  put  forth  his  series  of 
five  Standard  Readers  for  schools,  published 
by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  of  this 
city.  The  success  of  this  series  has  been 
rapid  and  great.  It  has  passed  into  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  schools  of  every  part  of 
the  country.  Already  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the 
series  was  completed  only  dnringthc  present 
season,  and  its  salo  has  but  just  begun. 
Each  volume  is  got  up  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  details,  and  a  cultivated 
literary  taste  has  evidently  presided  over 
every  page.  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  occupied 
6ome  four  years  upon  tho  preparation  of  the 
series.  The  elementary  books  are  particu- 
larly well  done.  The  author's  youthful  ex- 
perience in  writing  "Peter  Parley  books" 
has  made  him  at  home  in  catering  for  the 
young.  We  know  of  no  school  Readers 
that  can  compare  with  these  in  the  appro- 
priate character  of  the  reading  lessons,  the 
utility  of  the  introductory  matter,  and  the 
system  of  references  by  which  accuracy  in 
pronunciation  is  secured.  An  "explanatory 
index  "  accompanies  every  volume,  and  is  a 
new  and  admirable  feature.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  life  of  Mr.  Sargent  (still  in  its  meri- 
dian) has  been  one  of  great  literary  activity. 
And  yet  we  have  not  enumerated  all  his  la- 
bors,— his  "Life  and  Select  Works  of 
Franklin,"  his  fine  edi- 
tions of  tho  poets,  etc., 
with  full  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notices,  and 
soveral  other  works.  We 
hope  he  will  find  leisuro 
to  return  to  the  field  of 
imaginative  literature, 
since  the  success  of  his 
educational  works  has 
placed  him  beyond  the 
necessity  of  toil.  Mr. 
Sargent,  both  as  a  poet 
and  prose  writer,  ranks 
very  high.  His  6tylc, 
while  marked  by  suffi- 
cient individuality,  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  many  of  the 
popular  writers  of  the 
day — redundancy,  verbi- 
age, and  an  indulgence 
in  new-coined  and  glitter- 
ing words  and  expres- 
sions, too  often  adopted 
to  conceal  poverty  of 
thought,  and  too  often 
accepted  as  the  rich  ves- 
ture of  original  genius. 
He  has  written  many 
things  that "  willnotdie." 
His  lyrics  have  an  ex- 
quisite finish,  not  incon- 
sistent with  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and 
diction.  His  "  Life  on 
tho  Ocean  Wave  "  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of 
modern  songs.  A  bal- 
lad, the  "  Light  of  the 
Lighthouse,"  is  another 
beautiful  and  very  popu- 
lar production.  It  is  a 
charming  story,  told  with 
great  grace  and  pathos. 
Of  his  more  ambitious 
poetical  productions — his 
successful  dramas,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  merely 
that  they  take  high  rank 
among  American  plays — 
they  enjoy  an  honorable 
position  among  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  mod- 
ern English  stage.  Suc- 
cessful as  "  Velasco  " 
was,  the  "Priestess" 
showed  a  remarkable  im- 
provement, and  convinc- 
ed us  that  the  author  had 
only  to  will  and  to  dare 
to  achieve  an  endu  ing 
reputation  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  He  will  be  untrue 
to  himself  if  he  does  not 
follow  out  the  vein  thus 
successfully  struck.  Of 
Mr.  Sargent's  remarkable 
versatility,  the  reader  may 
form  an  opinion  from  the 
hurried  record  we  have 
given  of  his  career.  Be- 
sides writing  well,  he  is  a 
graceful  speaker.  He  has 
lectured  acceptably  ia  tho 
Boston  Music  Hall  to  tac 
largest  audiences  ever  as- 
sembled there. 


JOHN  H.  PRAY  AND  SONS'  ESTABLISHMENT. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  accurato  drawing,  executed  for 
our  paper,  representing  the  well  known  carpet  store  of  John  H. 
Pray  &  Sons,  No.  51  Washington  Street,  a  modern  structure, 
completed  and  occupied  by  the  firm  in  December  last.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  building  is  of  hammered  granite,  and  the  design, 
which  combines  utility  and  elegance,  is  an  original  one,  reflecting 
groat  credit  on  the  architect,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Bradley,  who  is  also 
the  architect  of  Hovey's  splendid  store,  in  Summer  Street.  With- 
in a  few  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  architecture  in  our 
city  and  the  business  portion  of  it,  especially,  has  been  almost 
entirely  remodelled.  We  have  from  time  to  time  given  views  of 
large  stores  a«d  warehouses,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  as  they  are  important  features  in  the  aspect  of 
the  times.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  contrast  tho  palatial 
structures  occupied  by  our  leading  business  men  with  the  unpre- 
tending and  inconvenient  stores  occupied  by  merchants  forty  or 
fifty  years  since,  of  which  not  a  few  specimens  yet  remain  in  this 
city,  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  changes  the 
progress  of  the  age  is  strikingly  illustrated.  Half  a  century  ago, 
many  of  the  shops  and  stores  in  Washington  Street  had  no  warm- 
ing apparatus ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  preceding  generation 
was  hardier  than  ours  that  customers  did  not  actually  get  frost- 
bitten while  making  their  purchases.  The  firm  occupying  the  neat 
and  olegant  store  we  have  depicted  does  a  very  large  business, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  liberality,  tact,  and  capital.  It 
is  well  worth  the  while  of  a  resident  or  a  stranger  to  visit  their 
establishment,  and  examine  their  stock.  When  wc  reflect  that 
but  a  few  hundred  years  ago  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of  England 
were  strewn  with  rushes,  or,  "  like  the  worst  inn's  worst  room," 
besprinkled  with  sand,  we  realize,  in  looking  around  on  the  splen- 
did velvet  carpetings,  tho  thick,  elastic  Brussels,  tho  serviceable 
Kidderminsters,  the  oil  cloths,  and  other  manufactures  of  carpet- 
ing, both  foreign  and  imported,  and  destined  not  only  for  tho  rich 
man's  residence,  but  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  wc  realize  wo  say, 
the  immense  advance  which  the  arts  of  civilization  hive  made. 
The  humble  laborer  of  to  day  has  more  actual  comforts  than  the 
crowned  head  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  source  of  pride,  also, 
to  an  American,  in  visiting  this  establishment,  to  see  how  closely 
our  manufactures,  yet  in  their  infancy,  approach  those  of  other 
countries,  with  tho  accumulated  wealth  and  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies to  back  them.  Wc  may  add  that  everything  in  their  line 
of  business,  imported  or  domestic,  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs. 
Pray's  establishment.  We  take  pride  and  gratification  in  noticing 
such  model  houses  of  business  as  here  and  thero  ornament  the 
marts  of  trade  in  our  city,  for  they  give  a  character  for  energy 
and  integrity  worthy  of  the  metropolis. 


JOHN   II  PRAY  &  SONS    CARPET  WAREHOUSE,  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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OUR  PRIZE  OFFER. 

Wo  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  grand  prize  offor 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  We  have 
been  engaged  for  several  months  in  perfecting  this  purpose,  and  in 
having  each  article  carefully  manufactured  for  us.  The  prizes 
offered  are  of  the  most  elegant  and  perfect  description,  and  will 
fully  sustain  the  credit  of  this  establishment  for  fidelity  and  libe- 
rality wherever  they  shall  chance  to  be  sent.  We  cheerfully  court 
inquiry  from  all  parties  who  desire  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  and 
will  carefully  answer  all  communications  relating  to  the  same, 
addressed  to  us  with  a  letter  stamp  enclosed.  This  is  something 
new  in  the  newspaper  world,  and  we  are  resolved  that  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  and  impartially  carried  out  to  universal  acceptation. 

Every  article  enumerated  is  now  on  exhibition  in  our  publishing 
office,  so  there  can  bo  no  mistake  as  to  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  offer.  The  successful  parties  will  run  no 
risk  of  having  inferior  or  second-hand  articles  palmed  off  upon 
them,  as  each  prize  has  been  gotten  up  for  ufi  expressly  with  an 
eye  to  its  positive  value,  and  the  reputation  of  our  extended  and 
successful  business  is  too  sacred  to  be  jeopardized  by  any  unfair 
dealing.  The  party  who  sends  us  the  largest  club,  as  designated, 
will  receive  tho  first  prize,  be  he  or  she  whom  they  may,  living 
north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  so  on  with  each  successive  prize. 
The  proprietor  will  trust  the  execution  of  this  purpose  to  no  one, 
but  pledges  himself  personally  to  carry  out  the  prize  offer  with 
scrupulous  impartiality. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  offered  for  postmasters,  assistant-post- 
masters, or  energetic  young  men  or  young  ladies  in  their  especial 
localities,  to  make  a  few  days  of  industrious  effort  richly  repay 
them  for  the  time  occupied  in  inducing  their  friends  to  possess 
themselves  of  one  of  the  most  favorite  weekly  journals  ever  pub- 
lished. The  great  success  and  unequalled  circulation  of  our  jour- 
nal have  enabled  us  to  make  these  prizes  so  valuable,  and  the 
whole  scheme  so  liberal,  as  to  be  tempting  to  any  one. 


Advertisements. — After  tho  present  number  of  our  paper  we 
shall  romovo  the  adveHising  page,  and  give  our  subscribers  in  fu- 
ture one  more  whole  page  of  original  and  entertaining  reading 
matter.  This  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  coming  volume, 
and  onablo  us  to  give  more  tales,  sketches,  and  items  of  interest 
weekly.  This  and  various  other  plans  we  are  perfecting  to  render 
tho  next  volume  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  the  best  we  have  yet  publshed. 


The  Prize  Offer. — Let  those  who  intend  to  improve  this  rare 
chance  commence  at  once  to  form  clubs.  Lose  not  a  day  in  think- 
ing about  it.    Those  who  start  earliest  have  the  best  chance. 

Art  Association. — Tho  reader  is  referred  to  tho  advertise- 
ment of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  on  another  page. 

SPLINTERS. 

....  The  sentence  of  Morales,  a  Cuban  patriot,  has  been  com- 
muted from  death  to  eight  years  in  the  chain  gang.   Tender  mercy ! 

The  Armenian  bishop  of  Lemborg,  the  Nestor  of  Christian 
priests,  has  just  completed  his  105th  year. 

....  O.  Jennings  Wise,  Esq.,  son  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris. 

....  A  French  teacher  and  an  Italian  singer  lately  had  a  set-to 
on  the  stage  of  the  American  Academy  of  Music,  New  York. 

....  One  of  the  professor's  chairs  at  Antioch  College  is  fillod 
by  a  woman.    They  aro  pushing  us  from  our  stools. 

....  Lieut.  Maury  shows  that  by  wind  and  wave  it  is  down 
stream  from  our  country  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

....  Every  time  a  wife  scolds  her  husband,  she  adds  a  new 
wrinkle  to  her  face.    This  was  discovered  by  Humboldt. 

  The  bank  capital  of  this  city  is  about  $35,000,000.  Banks 

are  good  institutions,  though  they  sometimes  get  tight. 

....  The  editor  of  the  Manchester  Mirror,  when  he  saw  Bachel, 
could  not  tell  where  the  "  laugh  "  or  the  "  cry  "  came  in. 

....  A  single  house  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently  contracted  with 
an  English  firm  to  supply  20,000  hogs  for  $240,000. 

....  The  cricket  on  tho  hearth,  like  the  soldier  in  the  Crimea, 
often  advances  under  a  brisk  fire. 

....  A  blacksmith  in  Eugland  advertises  that  he  irons  wheols 
and  stetls  axes.    He  must  bo  a  hard  customer. 

....  Bobert  Chambers  remarked  that  ink  dried  in  this  country 
in  half  the  time  required  in  England.    Cause — climate. 

....  Mr.  Thackeray  delivers  his  lectures  on  the  "  Four 
Georges  "  in  this  city,  during  the  present  month. 

....  The  Bussian  General  Korff  has  been  suspended.  People 
are  always  in  haste  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  cough. 

....  The  Treasury  Department  says  General  Scott's  back  pay 
amounts  to  $10,000.    The  general  wants  them  to  call  it  $32,000. 

....  There  are  261  students  in  Bowdoin  College — quite  a  little 
family  to  educate  and  keep  in  order. 

....  Thomas  Buchanan  Beed,  the  poet-painter,  will  pass  this 
winter  in  Philadelphia.    Beed  is  a  genius. 

....  The  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Groton 
was  quite  spirited,  with  parades,  speeches,  etc. 

....  An  Italian  opera  has  just  been  manufactured  in  New  York 
from  Cooper's  "  Spy."    Arditi  writes  the  music. 

....  An  advertisement  for  a  "  saddle-horse  for  a  lady  of  about 
950  pounds  "  is  going  the  rounds     Who  is  the  giantess  ? 


SPLENDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  te  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  for  post- masters  and  other  energeti  c  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  ua  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.    For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  tho 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial,"  between  tho  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1856,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  JJictorial  Clratoing-iloom  Companion 

is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1856.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  In  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly !  TheBO  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is!  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli 
cacy  of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  description  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled: 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

— OR, — 

THE    SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  eha.ll  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Fobtb,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects.    Value  $300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Lever  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Volumeb  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value   150 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barreled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  Jifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  tho  best  make, 
with  powder-flask  and  fixtures — a  superb  weapon.    Value   55 

To  the  pereon  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  25  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  bits  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.    Value   50 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady, and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.    Value   35 

To  the  person  who  shall  eond  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  prcsont  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   25 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  tho  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought,  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 

interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value   18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 

any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   83  CO 

4  subscribers,  t;     u    10  00 

10        U  «     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers,  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  u  Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pagee  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procurod  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  until  February  1,  1866 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town  ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post  office,  but  all  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  bis  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  »gent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  must  be  bona  Jide,  and  each  name  be  .*?nt  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

Sample  copies  ot  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M-  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Maw. 

0^7**  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  name  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible     Also,  write  Individual  names  distinctly 
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NATURAL  HISTORY— REPTILES. 

Our  last  page  is  occupied  by  accurate  delineations  of  some  of 
the  most  formidable  reptiles  in  the  world,  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  the  same  artist  who  has  hitherto  illustrated,  on  tho  same  scale, 
other  departments  of  natural  history,  and  who  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  draughtsman,  but  a  well  informed  naturalist.  The 
reptiles  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  word  repo, — creep, — and 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  is 
due  to  the  structure  of  their  vertebra;,  each  ono  of  which  fits  into 
the  succeeding  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint.  No.  1  and  2,  the  Abo- 
ma  and  the  Boa  Constrictor,  are  formidable  specimens  of  their 
species.  The  artist  has  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
completely  crushes  its  victim,  however  huge  and  muscular.  The 
Boa  Constrictor  inhabits  tropical  America.  It  lies  in  wait  for  its 
victims  by  the  side  of  some  river,  where  animals  may  be  expected 
to  slake  their  thirst,  springs  upon  the  one  it  has  selected,  fixes  its 
teeth  in  its  head,  crushes  it  to  death  in  its  coils,  swallows  it  whole, 
and  then  lies  torpid  nearly  a  month,  digesting  its  enormous  meal. 
No.  3  is  the  Tiger  Python,  a  genus  of  the  large  non-venomous 
Ophidian  reptiles,  having  oval  hooks,  and  a  double  series  of  sub- 
caudal  scutae.  No.  4  is  the  formidable  Cobra  do  Capello,  a  native 
of  India,  and  dreaded  for  its  deadly  venom.  The  snake-charmers 
of  the  East  succeed  wonderfully  in  taming  and  controlling  this 
inveterate  foe  of  man.  No.  5  is  a  rattlesnake,  a  native  of  Ameri- 
ca, whose  bite  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  but  is  less  formidable 
than  some  other  poisonous  snakes  from  its  sluggishness,  the  warn- 
ing rattle  of  its  tail,  and  a  disposition  to  remain  quiet  unless  mo- 
lested. A  man  may  pass  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  rattle- 
snake with  impunity,  provided  he  goes  quietly ;  but  when  trod 
upon,  they  inflict  a  blow  with  their  fangs  with  electrical  rapidity. 
No.  6  is  the  English  Viper,  or  Adder,  the  only  venomous  rep- 
tile that  inhabits  that  country.  Its  bite,  however,  rarely  proves 
mortal.  It  feeds  upon  frogs,  lizards,  mice,  and  other  small  ani- 
mals. No.  7  is  tho  Puff  Adder,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Africa. 
Its  bite  is  fatal.  Cole,  in  his  "Five  Years' Residence  in  South 
Africa,"  says,  "  One  of  my  friends  lost  a  favorite  and  valuable 
horse  by  its  bite  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  attack."  No.  8, 
the  Cerastes,  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
horny  scale  over  each  eyebrow.  Bruce  says  that  the  Cerastes  can 
spring  several  feet  in  any  direction.  Its  average  length  is  only 
about  eighteen  inches.  No.  9  is  the  common  Ringed  or  Grass 
Snake,  a  perfectly  harmless  animal,  and  easily  tamed.  It  feeds 
on  frogs,  mice,  young  birds,  newts,  etc.  Like  all  other  serpents, 
it  sheds  its  skin  once  a  year ;  the  whole  skin  comes  off  even  to 
the  covering  of  the  eyes.  The  process  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  rent  opens  in  the  neck,  and  the  snake,  by  entang- 
ling itself  in  the  thick  grass  or  bushes,  creeps  out  of  its  skin,  ac- 
tually turning  it  inside  out.  No.  10  is  tho  Black  Snake,  a  well- 
known  American  reptile.  This  snake  is  not  venomous,  but,  like 
the  Boa  Constrictor,  is  said  to  destroy  its  enemies  by  the  muscular 
contraction  of  its  coils.  Tho  Black  Snakes  were  formerly  com- 
mon in  this  vicinity,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  still.  We 
remember  seeing  the  skin  of  one  shot  some  years  since  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoncham,  which  was  fully  ten  feet  long. 
The  Green  Snake,  No.  11,  is  considered  very  beautiful  by  those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  reptiles,  a  taste  ot  which  we  plead  an 
innocence. 


Lecturing. — Mr.  Thackeray  received  three  hundred  dollars 
each  for  his  lectures  in  New  York.  It  he  receive  this  sum  every- 
where, it  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  literary  labor  and  his  At- 
lantic voyages. 


Subscribe  early. — Fonr  numbers  more  will  close  the  present 
volume  of  our  paper,  the  new  volume  commencing  on  the  first  ot 
January.    Subscribe  early. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  eity,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Timothy  C.  Peterson  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Osborn;  Mr.  John  W.  Smith  to  Miss  Huldah  B.  Rich;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk, 
Mr.  Mark  J.  Cowell  to  Mrs.  Maria  B.  Ayer,  both  of  Somersworth,  Me.:  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mr.  Warren  Fisher,  Jr.  to  Miss  Maria 
Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  both  of  Boston ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Blalkio,  Mr.  Robert  Kirkwood  to  Miss  Jane  MeMurtagh,  both  of  Brookline; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  George  H.  Newhall  to  Miss  Hannah  T.  Cushman ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithctt,  Mr.  Henry  Brown  to  Miss  Margaret  Buckley:  by  Itev. 
Mr.  Pomroy,  Mr.  W.  G.  Mathes,  of  California,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kicker,  of 
Orono,  Me;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blakie,  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  to  Miss  Sarah  Grey,  both 
of  North  Bridgewater  — At  Charlestown,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Rogers  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Lothrop. — At  East  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding, 
Mr.  Soth  Coffin  to  Miss  Lucia  Green. — At  Maiden,  by  iter.  Mr.  Stubbert,  Mr 
J.  Edwin  Randall  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Holden.— At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paulson., 
Mr.  Edward  Nicholson  to  Miss  Mary  £.  Bosworth. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  Rev.  George  A.  Pollard,  missionary  of  the  A  B  C  F  M,  to  Miss  Mary 
Helen,  daughter  of  J.  F.  Worcester.  Esq. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr 
J.  H.  Fifield  to  Miss  Thankful  Morton,  both  of  Lawronco. — At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  George  E.  Hinckley,  of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Mary 
R.  Howo,  of  N.  B. — At  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  by  Rev  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  T.  C.  Totmau, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  John  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  B. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Lucius  Reed,  50,  youngest  son  of  the  lato  Rev.  William 
Reed,  of  Easton :  Mrs  Eliza  L.,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Burrows,  52. —At 
Charlestown,  Mr.  S.  Albert  Rhoades,  22. — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Abigail  S.  Whit- 
ing, 83;  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  'JO  — At  West  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Charlotte  H.,  wifa 
of  Mr  William  Palmer,  70. — At  Lincoln,  Mrs  Sarah  Eager,  formerly  of  Marl 
boro'.  80.— At  Lowoll,  Mr.  Ashael  Gilbert,  Jr.,  40.— At  Newton  Corner,  Mr. 
Sylvanus  Wetherbee.  61.— At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  Sam 
uel  H.  Goodwin,  22;  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Coffin.  86;  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  wid- 
ow of  the  lato  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Thompson,  78.— At  Pepperell,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Haskell,  formerly  of  Botton,  G2.— At  Worcester,  Mr.  John  Angier,  53. —At 
Taunton,  Mr.  James  Spalding,  formerly  of  Chelmsfurd,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Maria  T  , 
wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Pitts,  and  daughter  of  Jesse  and  L  M.  Sears,  of  Fairhavcn, 
32;  Mr.  Sterling  Crossmon,  68.— At  Wllkiusonvillc,  Mr.  William  H.  Newton, 
24.— At  Tisbury,  Mrs.  Jane  Reynolds,  95  — At  Norton.  Mrs.  Mercy  Ann,  wife, 
of  Mr.  Cyril  S.  Sweet,  37.— At  Hanover.  N.  B  .  Miss  Olive  P.  Smalley,  23.— At 
Newport,  R.  I.,  William  J  Marvin,  9,  son  of  James  M.  Marvin,  Esq..  of  tha 
U.  S.  Hotel,  at  Saratoga  Springs.— At  Townsheud,  Vt.,  Miss  Lucy  W.  Cool- 
idge,  daughter  of  Mr.  Tapley  Coolidge.  of  Boston,  18.— At  Mlddlebury,  Vt., 
Mr.  John  Tillotson,  93  —  On  board  brig  St.  Mary,  on  the  passage  from  Porto 
Cabella  to  New  York,  Mr  William  Langley,  of  Fall  River,  mate  of  tho  brig.— 
Lost  overboard  from  ship  James  L.  Bogert,  on  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  James  Coggswell,  seaman,  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
In  Clark's  Mills,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  a  man  named  Henry 
was  shot  by  his  own  son,  lately,  the  assailant  baring  been  exas- 
perated by  very  salutary  parental  admonition.  The  family  of 

the  venerable  Ilev.  Dr.  LcUnd,  of  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, South  Carolina,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  most  of 
them  bavin};  been  poisoned,  through  a  mistake  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Leland,  who  put  arsenic  into  biscuits  which 

were  making  for  tea,  thinking  it  was  soda.  Mr.  Webster,  of 

Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  county,  planted,  this  season,  one  squash 
seed,  from  which  grew  vines  measuring  928  feet,  and  twenty 

squashes  weighing  328  pounds.  A  pair  of  horses,  attached  to 

ii  hack  in  which  were  several  young  ladies  and  children,  ran  away 
in  Nashville,  a  lew  days  ago.  The  cowardly  driver  jumped  from 
his  seat  to  save  himself,  and,  unfortunately,  did  not  break  bis  neck 
by  the  fall.    The  vehicle  was  demolished,  and  the  young  ladies 

and  children  received  many  severe,  but  not  fatal,  injuries.  An 

elephant,  valued  at  £20,000,  died  at  Philadelphia,  a  few  days 
ago.  Several  distinguished  artists  are  eugaged  for  the  Acade- 
my of  Music,  New  York,  including  Salviani  Capanos,  Vintaildi, 
and  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Mantiw  Didice,  the  principal 

contralto  at  the  Covent  Ciarden.  Look  out  for  "  Brummagem  " 

half  dollars,  date  of  1823,  and  for  brass  nincpences,  crossed  to 
simulate  ten  cent  pieces.  They  are  well  plated.  The  Cana- 
dian government  has  contracted  for  a  semi-monthly  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Quebec  and  Liverpool,  during  the  summer,  and  be- 
tween Portland  and  Liverpool  during  the  winter.  The  govern- 
ment is  to  pay  the  contractor  S'Jli.OOO  a  year  lor  carrying  the 

mail.  Rose  Ileilly,  a  native  of  Granard  county,  I/ongf'ord, 

Ireland,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  died  in  New  York,  the 

other  day.  Joel  Schoonover,  a  man  ninety-fight  years  of  age, 

was  recently  sentenced  in  Auburn  to  two  years  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison,  fur  the  crime  of  arson,  he  having  been  convicted 
ot  burning  no  less  than  three  barns  belonging  to  near  relatives — 
children,  it  is  said.    He  exults  in  the  commission  of  the  deed 

which  consigns  him  to  the  convict's  cell.  The  steamer  City  of 

Boston,  which  was  purchased  by  government,  is  now  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.    She  will  be  fitted  up  for  the 

surveying  business.  Lieutenant  llartstcinc,  the  commander 

of  the  expedition  which  recently  brought  home  the  olficcrs  of  the 
Kane  expedition,  was  handsomely  received  at  Perth  Amhoy,  late- 
ly, bis  family  having  resided  there  during  bis  absence.  Commo- 
dore Kearney,  P.  W.  Brinley,  collector  of  the  port,  and  others, 
including  members  of  the  city  council,  congratulated  him,  and  a 

salute  of  fourteen  guns  was  lircd  by  the  Jersey  Blues.  Wise, 

the  teronaut,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Winchester  has  met 
a  grave  in  Lake  Erie.  He  judges  that  he  did  not  have  ballast 
enough  to  carry  him  over  the  lake.  In  one  of  the  Detroit  pub- 
lie  schools,  the  other  day,  a  rogue  managed  to  slip  some  tar  be- 
tween another  boy's  pants  and  his  bench.  The  attempts  of  the 
little  fellow  to  rise  from  his  seat  occasioned  unbounded  mirth.  One 
littlo  fellow  laughed  so  immoderately  that  the  teacher  punished 

him,  and  for  this  injudicious  treatment  he  was  fined  $10.  The 

women  of  Indianapolis  must  be  rather  squeamish.  A  day  was 
set  apart  especially  for  the  ladies  to  visit  the  statue  of  the  Greek 

Slave.  The  following  advertisement,  under  the  head  of  a 

"  Wife  Wanted,"  is  in  a  Batesville,  Arkansas,  paper :  "  Any  gal 
what's  got  a  bed,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  skillet,  knows  how  to  cut  out 
britches,  can  make  a  huntiu'  shirt,  and  knows  how  to  take  caro  of 

children,  can  have  my  services  until  death  parts  both  of  us."  A 

company  has  been  formed  in  Ware,  called  the  "  Village  Improve- 
ment Association,"  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  the  town.  Charles  Higgins,  a  youth  of  four- 
teen years,  residing  in  Alton,  Ohio,  lately  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a  chicken ;  not  seeing  any  one, 
he  fired,  the  ball  striking  his  mother  (who  was  behind  a  bush)  in 

the  head,  killing  her  instantly.  The  Louisville  Journal  notices 

a  single  sale  of  pork  by  one  firm  in  that  city  to  the  amount  of 
$240,000.  An  Englishman  was  the  purchaser.  The  Post- 
master General  has  directed  that  each  distinct  circular,  no  matter 
how  many  may  be  printed  on  a  sheet,  must  be  charged  with  post- 
age as  one  circular,  or  the  whole,  if  sealed,  with  letter  postage. 


Japanese  Vkgetaule  Productions. — The  San  Prancisco 
Chronicle  mention!  some  seeds  brought  to  that  port  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Doty  from  Japan,  which,  it  is  probable,  may  be  made  articles  of 
profitable  cultivation  in  this  country.  Among  others  is  the  seed 
of  the  tea  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  about  the  same  climate  as 
California,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  would  flourish  there.  Ano- 
ther is  the  oil  bean,  from  which  the  Japanese  express  an  elegant 
article  of  oil  for  burning.  The  extraordinary  amount  of  oil  con- 
tained in  it  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  on  applying  a  lighted 
match  to  the  bean,  it  will  burn  with  a  clear,  white  flame,  emitting 
a  beautiful  light  for  two  or  three  minutes. 


Miss  Eliza  Lo<.an. — Strange  incidents  sometimes  occur  in 
the  life  of  an  actor  or  actress.  One  evening,  recently,  while  Miss 
Logan  was  performing  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  at  the  Albany 
Theatre,  and  just  as  she  said,  "  Clifford,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me  I"  one  of  the  spectators  replied,  in  an  audible  voice,  "  Do,  Clif- 
ford ;  1  would,  if  she'd  talk  to  me  in  that  way." 

 1  »  

Marking  Newsi-ai-eus. — The  Postmaster  General  has  decided 
that  a  pen  mark  made  over  or  opposite  to  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper, with  the  sole  object  of  calling  attention  to  the  article,  will 
not  subject  the  paper  to  letter  postage. 

Du.  Kane. — The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  the  story  that 
this  gentleman  is  about  to  marry  one  ef  the  I'c«;  girls,  of  spirit- 
rapping  notoriety,  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 


tUausibe  ©atljerings. 

The  Philadelphians  arc  agitating  for  a  new  hotel,  a  new  muse- 
um and  a  new  theatre,  all  to  be  of  the  first  class. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  there 
were  320  murders  and  lynchings  in  California.  Two  persons 
were  lawfully  hanged. 

General  Cass  has  purchased  the  premium  pair  of  horses  exhib- 
ited at  the  late  State  Fair  in  Michigan,  paying  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  them. 

According  to  a  late  communication  of  the  city  treasurer,  Hobo- 
ken  City,  N.  Y.,  is  in  possession  of  the  extraordinary  sura  of 
light  dollars. 

The  people  of  Georgia,  by  a  vote  of  44,964  to  27.GG8,  have  de- 
cided against  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Mil- 
ledgeville  to  Atalanta. 

Mr.  Watts  Hunscom,  of  Machias,  Me.,  while  on  a  hunting 
tour  lately,  shot  a  buck  deer,  the  meat  of  which,  after  being  care- 
fully dressed,  weighed  218  pounds.  The  meat  and  hide  brought 
some  $14. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition as  at  present.  The  freshman  class,  just  entered,  contains 
one  hundred  and  tightecn  members,  and  the  sophomore  class  has 
seventy-eight. 

.James  Gordon  appeared  before  a  Pittsburg  alderman,  a  day  or 
two  since,  and  oflercd  him  five  dollars  to  give  him  permission  to 
whip  a  woman.  The  alderman  very  properly  committed  the 
brute  to  prison  for  ten  days. 

Peter  Browne,  a  Swede,  now  confined  in  the  Suffolk  county 
jail  for  murdering  his  wife  by  a  stab  from  a  sharpened  file,  and 
who  afterwards  attempted  to  kill  himself,  is  stated  by  the  physi- 
cian of  the  jail  to  be  apparently  a  raving  maniac. 

The  New  York  Times  says  :  "  We  heard  it  suggested  the  other 
day,  by  a  medical  man  of  large  experience,  that  probably  the  poi- 
son of  a  rattlesnake  would  act  as  an  antidote  to  that  of  hydro- 
phobia— the  one  neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  other." 

The  Germnntown  (Pa  )  Telegraph  says:  In  this  region  the 
resent  year  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  greatest  potato  season  ever 
nowu),  few  well  cultivated  crops  have  yielded  less  than  200  bush- 
els, many  250,  and  a  number  have  been  reported  to  us  at  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 

A  new  boat  gun,  a  twelve-pounder,  has  done  immense  execu- 
tion in  the  late  encounter  with  Chinese  pirates.  Its  precision, 
power  and  pi  rf.ctness  are  said  to  have  been  never  before  equalled. 
It  was  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Commander  Dahl- 
green,  in  charge  of  experimental  ordnance  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  have  in  their  possession,  for 
preservation,  the  first  line  sent  over  a  magnetic  telegraph  in  Amer- 
ica. The  graphic  question,  "  What  hath  God  wrought  >."  was  the 
first  Connected  sentence,  dictated  by  Miss  Annie  G.  Ellsworth, 
now  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  lately  performed  by  Professor 
Faraday.  A  diamond,  held  by  a  little  platinum  clamp  and  ignit- 
ed to  whiteness  in  the  oxy -hydrogen  flame,  was  plunged,  while 
incandescent,  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  It  was  speedily  dissipated 
into  gas,  which  was  proved  to  be  carbonic  acid. 

A  note  of  a  Virginia  bank  was  recently  shown  to  the  Washing- 
ton (I).  C.)  Star,  bearing  the  following  inscription  on  its  back: 
"  This  is  the  last  of  SllooO,  which  was  left  me  four  years  ago,  by 
a  deceased  relative.  Owing  to  going  security  and  dissipation,  my 
estate,  earned  by  industry  and  economy,  is  now  all  squandered. 
Let  the  bottle  alone,  is  the  last  advice  of  one  who,  in  a  short  time, 
will  commit  suicide." 

A  graduate  of  the  state  prison,  named  Jacob  K.  Dennett,  has 
been  "  doing  "  the  tailors,  hatters,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Concord,  N.  EL, 
by  playing  off"  as  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  corroborating  his 
pretensions  by  showing  a  roll  of  brown  paper,  enveloped  in  a 
dollar  bill.  His  operations  were  drawn  to  a  close  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police. 

The  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  mount,  it  is 
said,  1064  guns.  Fort  Columbus,  106  guns  ;  Castle  William,  78; 
South  Battery,  14;  Fort  Gibson,  15;  Fort  Wood,  77;  Fort  Rich- 
mond, 140;  Fort  Tompkins,  64;  Battery  Hudson,  „0  ;  Battery 
Morton,  9 ;  Fort  Lafayette,  76  ;  Fort  Hamilton,  118,  and  Fort 
Schuyler,  318.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  these  forts  have  1064 
port  boles,  that  there  are  not  less  than  2000  guns  in  them. 

Among  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  served  at  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  during  the  pestilence,  fifty -four  were  from  Charleston, 
nine  ot  them  being  pnysiciaus.  All  of  them  were  procured 
through  the  agency  of  the  Howard  Association.  It  is  also  ascer- 
tained that  twenty-six  physicians  have  fallen  martyrs  to  humanity 
in  those  smitten  cities. 

The  Portland  Argus  says  :  We  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  subscriptions  for  building  a  ship  lor  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, have  been  started  nobly  in  this  State.  At  Bath,  last  week, 
the  sum  of  $5000  was  cheerfully  subscribed,  and  in  generous 
sums.  There  were  three  one  thousand  dollar  subscriptions,  one 
of  five  hundred,  one  of  two  hundred  and  filly,  and  several  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  smaller  sums. 

On  the  17th  ult.,  a  public  celebration  took  place  in  New  Or- 
leans, for  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  A  Te  Dcum  was  chanted  at 
the  cathedral,  and  a  salute  of  three  hundred  guns  Bred.  The  cel- 
ebration was,  however,  confined  to  the  French  part  of  the  town, 
all  the  rest  refusing  to  participate,  and  the  shipping  in  port  refus- 
ing to  hoist  their  flags. 

From  Jamaica,  we  have  a  deplorable  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  property  all  over  the  island.  One  planter  is  about  to  aban- 
don thirty-one  estates,  which  would  have  sold  for  the  sum  of  one 
million  pounds  sterling,  previous  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
to  seek  for  compensation  from  England.  The  Falmouth  Post 
says  the  only  relief  will  come  from  annexation  to  the  United 
States. 

Some  gentlemen  in  Elba,  Ala.,  hearing  a  noise  in  tht  woods, 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  a  number  of  hogs  had  been 
in  a  fight  with  a  large  rattlesnake  The  snake  was  torn  to  pieces, 
three  hogs  dead,  and  a  fourth  dying.  As  the  last  hog  would 
groan,  the  snake  would  raise  his  bead,  being  unable  to  do  any- 
thing else.  The  snake  and  the  fourth  hog  soon  died.  For  thirty 
yards  around,  the  grass  and  ground  were  torn  up.  The  snake 
was  nearly  seven  feet  long.  The  hogs  had  demolished  all  his 
rattles  except  two. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  says  :  "  That  since  the  fullest  amount 
of  sleep  is  essential  to  the  healthful  working  of  miud  and  body, 
as  necessary  food,  it  may  be  well  to  knuw  how  to  secure  it  as  a 
general  rule.  1.  Clarify  your  conscience.  2.  Take  nothing  later 
man  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  some  bread  and  butter  and  a 
small  cup  of  tea  of  any  kiud,  or  half  a  glass  of  water,  for  sapper. 
3.  Go  to  bed  at  some  regular  hour,  and  get  up  the  moment  you 
wake  of  yourself,  even  at  midnight.  4.  Do  not  sleep  au  instant 
iu  the  daytime." 


.foreign  Items. 


Dickens's  new  serial  will  be  commenced  about  Christmas.  It 
is  called  "  Little  Dorritt." 

Pelissier  has  received  a  magnificent  sword  from  the  saltan — a 
real  Damascus  blade,  and  the  handle  and  shca'h  covered  with 
brilliants.    The  sword  is  estimated  in  value  at  100,000  francs. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Alboni  is  gaining  immensely  in  size 
and  reputation.  A  distinguished  literary  lady  recently  said  ot 
her  that  she  gave  her  the  idea  of  au  elephant  that  had  swallowed 
a  nightingale. 

The  Patrie  states  that  a  private  letter  received  by  a  Russian 
family  in  Paris  announces  that  Prince  Menschikoff  has  become  a 
monk.    He  has  enrolled  himself,  it  is  said,  in  a  monastery  near 

jMoscow. 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  the  big  six-wire  cable,  weighing 
eight  tons  to  the  mile,  which  was  being  laid  down  across  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  France  to  Algiers,  was  cut  and  abandoned  in  a 

gale  of  wind. 

Dr.  Pcttigrew,  of  London,  acknowledges  the  receipt,  per  post, 
from  Somersetshire,  of  a  live  lizard,  measuring  nineteen  inches  in 
length,  lively,  after  having  undergone  no  less  than  eight  post  office 
stampings.  A  live  blue-bottle  fly,  placed  as  food  tor  the  lizard, 
was  dead  at  the  journey's  end. 

One  M.  Erdam,  of  Paris,  having  written  a  work  in  which  he 
strongly  condemned  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  arrested, 
tried  before  the  correctional  police,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs.  The  copies  of 
t:ie  work  printed  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

The  London  Examiner  has  been  seized  at  the  French  post- 
office,  for  au  article  headed  "  A  Popular  Error."  In  this  tho 
writer  gives  Louis  Napoleon  credit  for  the  apparent  material  pros- 
perity in  France,  but  thinks  his  system  fatal  to  genius,  literature, 
and  what  may  be  generally  culled  a  nation's  inner  life. 


Sands  of  Q>clb. 


....  All  offences  come  from  the  heart. — Sliakafieare. 
....  The  price  of  excellence  is  labor,  and  time  that  of  immor- 
tality.— Futtu. 

....  Every  one  can  matter  a  grief,  but  he  that  has  it. — Shnl- 

Sjtearr. 

....  The  king  is  the  least  independent  man  in  his  dominions — 
the  beggar  the  most  so. — Imcod. 

....  There  are  people  who  can  count  upon  nothing,  not  even  a 
chance  ;  for  tin  re  are  lives  without  a  chance. — LiaUac. 

....  The  generality  of  men  expeud  the  early  part  of  their  lives 
in  contributing  to  render  the  latter  part  miserable. — La  Bruyerc. 

....  To  things  which  you  bear  with  impatience  you  should  ac- 
custom yourself,  and  by  habit  you  will  bear  them  well. — Seneca. 

....  Everything  may  l>c  mimicked  by  hypocrisy,  hut  humility 
and  love  united.  The  more  rare  the  more  radiant  when  they 
meet. — Lnvater. 

....  It  is  only  when  blinded  by  self-lov»,  that  we  can  think 
proudly  of  our  nature.  Take  away  that  blind  ;  and  in  our 
judgments  of  others  we  are  quicksighted  enough  to  see  there  is 
very  little  in  thnt  nature  to  rely  on. — Barron. 

....  Noble  souls  with  difficulty  reach  the  comprehension  of 
evil  and  ingratitude  ;  they  require  barsh  lessous  before  they  recog- 
nize the  extent  of  human  corruption.  Then,  when  their  educa- 
tion in  this  line  is  completed,  they  rise  to  an  indulgence  which  is 
the  last  degree  of  contempt. — Balzac. 


Joker's  Budget. 


"  Have  you  ever  broken  a  horse  !"  inquired  a  horse-jockey. 
"  No,  not  exactly,"  replied  Simmons,  "  but  I  have  broken  three 

or  four  wagons. 

A  young  gent  in  Schenectady  suffering  from  a  too  strong  sen- 
sation of  the  more  tender  feelings,  defines  his  complaint  as  an 
attack  of  lass-eyr-\.\x&e. 

An  impertinent  fellow  wishes  to  know  as  how  if  you  ever  sat 
down  to  tea,  where  skimmed  milk  was  on  the  table,  without  being 
asked  :  "  Do  you  take  cream  !" 

A  poor  widow  was  asked  how  she  became  so  much  attached  to 
a  certain  neighbor,  and  replied  that  she  was  bound  to  him  by  -m- 
eral  cords  of  wood  which  he  had  sent  to  her  during  tho  hard 
winters. 

Order  is  said  to  Iks  heaven's  first  law,  and  must  have  been  the 
motto  of  the  captain  of  a  down  east  schooner,  who  cried  out 
to  his  refractory  cook  :  "  I  will  have  order.  If  you  don't  do  the 
cooking,  I'll  do  it  myself.  I  will  have  order,  I  declare,  on  board 
this  ere  vessel  I" 

A  gentleman  lying  on  his  death-bed,  called  to  his  coachman, 
who  had  been  an  old  servant,  and  said  :  "  Ah  !  Tom,  I  am  going 
a  long  and  rugged  journey,  worse  than  you  ever  drove  mo."  "  O, 
dear  sir,"  replied  the  fellow  (he  having  been  an  indifferent  mas- 
ter), "  never  let  that  discourage  you,  for  it  n  all  dowu  hill." 

"  Facts  arc  stubborn  things,"  said  a  lawyer  to  a  female  wit- 
ness und;:r  examination.  The  lady  replied:  "  Yep,  sir-re;  and 
so  arc  women,  and  if  you  get  anything  out  of  me,  just  let  me 
know  it."  "  You'll  be  committed  for  contempt."  "  Very  well, 
I'll  suffer  justly,  for  I  feel  the  utmost  coutcmpt  for  every  lawyer 
present." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

Au  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prot*e  and  poetle  gems,  and  original  tale*, 
written  expressly  fur  the  paper-  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
in  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  papbk  for  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  to  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  am'  unt  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  otfeiii.g  the  on  tire  sheet,  which  hi  of  tbi  mammoth 
SUE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  Is  under 
th  |  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper*  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  In  the  Union,  vith  the  exception  of"  Ballou'8  Pictorial." 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  ,   £2  00 

4  subscribers,  u     "    700 

10         "  *<    1600 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tue  Flag,  or  OCR  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremunt  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOITS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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HJOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  U  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

Qy  Terms  for  Advertising;. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in  all 
oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO. 

HAVK  in  Press,  and  will  publish  during  the  present 
season,  the  following  brilliant  works  of  fiction: 
CASTE.  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  A  novel  of 
extraordinary  power,  portraying  society  in  both  North 
and  South;  anti-slavery  in  its  tendencies,  but  without 
dwelling  upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  in  plot  and 
incident  as  though  it  were  the  first  of  its  class.  In  one 
vol.  12mo.    Price.  $1  25. 

WO L KSDHN.  A  New  England  Novel.  Rural  Life  in 
New  .England  was  never  more  graphically  painted.  And 
such  Is  the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  so  pol- 
ished is  the  style,  that  the  reader,  even  though  not  "  na- 
tive, and  to  the  maner  born,"  will  eujoy  its  perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.    In  one  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  $1  26. 

COLOMBA.  A  Story  of  the  lt  Vendetta."  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimce.  A  Story  of  Corsica, 
of  intense  interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 
faults  of  French  novelists.  In  one  elegant  16mo.  volume. 
Price,  81. 

BERENICE.  An  Autobiographical  Novel.  Tho  touch- 
ing fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  characterizes  this 
book  will  induce  every  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.    In  one  vol..  12uio.    Price,  $1  25. 

EDITII  HALE.  A  New  England  Story.  The  concep- 
tion of  character,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  story, 
would  indicate  a  feminine  author.  The  style  is  richly, 
not  pedantically,  embroidered  with  learned  allusions  and 
illustrations,  and  there  are  traces  of  vigor  that  will  sur- 
prise the  reader  into  admiration.  In  one  vol.,  12mo. 
Price,  SI  25. 

THE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD:  or,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robert  Dexter  Romaine.  Wiitton  hv  himself. 
No  description  would  give  an  idea  of  this  work  without 
spoiling  the  interest  of  the  story.  But  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary merit,  both  in  the  plot,  which  is  novel,  and  in 
the  style,  which  is  singularly  animated.  In  one  vol., 
12mo.    Price.  SI  25. 

Also,  a  new  work,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled 
ENGLISH  TRAITS.    1  vol.  12mo. 

W.  II.  Prescott's  new  work,  entitled  PHILIP  SECOND 
OF  SPAIN.    2  vols.  8vo.  nov  17 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHYSICIAN, 
JUST  PTJLISHED  BY  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  6o  Co., 

IS  HAVING  AN  IMMENSE  SALE. 

PRICE,  63  CENTS. 

The  following  briefly  are  its  contents: 
Chap.  1.  The  True  Relation  of  the  Sexes. 
Chap.  2.  Premature  Marriage  and  its  Consequences. 
Chap.  3.  Errors  of  Education. 
Chap.  4.  Errors  of  Courtship. 

Chap  5.  Individual  Transgression,  and  its  Penalties. 
Chap.  6.  Social  Errors  and  their  Punishment. 
Chap.  7.  Physical  Laws  of  Marriage. 
Ch&p.  8.  A  Fundamental  Error. 
Chap.  9.  The  Laws  of  Pregnancy. 
Chap  10.  Crime  without  a  Name. 
Chap.  11.  The  Laws  of  Lactation. 
Chap.  12.  A  Crime  that  ought  not  to  be  named. 
Cbap.  13.  Directions  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
Chap.  14.  General  Directions, 
dec  1 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

[MPORTERS  and  MTiolesale  and 
Hetail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
felry,  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
i  retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clockn,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  8  8 

NOISY  CARRIER'S  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY  CO. 

No.  77  LONG  WHARF,  SAN  FllANCISCO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
California,  Jan.  1,  1855. 
CHARLES  P.  KIMBALL,  President. 
Trustees  — Cuakles  P.  Kimball,  Thomas  N-  Hidden, 
0.  B.  Hatwood. 
dec  1  Charles  Galacar,  Agent,  NEW  YORK. 

'*  Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece." — ShakSpeo'e. 

To  all  who  desire  the.'e  "  sunny  locks."  we  recommend 
the  use  of  LYON'S  world-renowned  Kathairon.  Its  won- 
derful effect  in  reftoring.  preserving  and  beautifying  the 
hair,  and  cleansing  it  from  dandruff  and  all  other  impuri- 
ties, together  with  it*  delightful  perfume,  have  rendered 
it  an  iudispensable  article  of  the  toilet  Its  immense  sale 
and  unprecedented  popularity  have  stamped  it  the  choic- 
est ami  most  beneficial  preparation  for  the  hair  over  made. 
Sold  everywhere,  iu  large  bottles,  for  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  St,  Co.,  Proprietors, 

dec  1  63  Liberty  St  ,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, eau  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  u  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  880  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

$15,000. 

$15,000 — FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

812,000— TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

$7.600 — SEVEN  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

Oct  20      8t         Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  hive  for  sale  one  of  Adams's  large  six  roller  print- 
ing presses,  bed  measuring  39  by  50  inches,  which 
we  will  sell  at  a  bargain,  as  we  have  supplied  its  place  by 
aore  rapid  machinery.  It  is  of  a  size  suitable  to  print 
the  "  Pictorial,"  and  is  in  perfect  running  order.  Ad- 
drm  this  office.  nov  17 


JUST  PURLISHED! 

A  remarkable  and  entertaining  book,  entitled 

CROTCHETS    AND    QUAVERS : 

■ — OR, — 

REVELATION 6  OF  AN  OPERA  MANAGER  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  MIX  MAREXZEK, 
For  several  years  Manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  America. 

It  will  create  an  immense  sensation  in  the  faghionable 
parlors  on  the  avenues. — New  York  Herald. 

This  will  be  considered  decidedly  spicy  reading.  The 
book  is  filled  with  just  the  kind  of  piquant  gossip  and 
amiable  personalities  that  our  fashionable  public  particu- 
larly delight  in,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  general  inter- 
est among  the  musical  profession,  and  to  pique  the  curi- 
(sity  of  the  public.  It  contains  some  sharp  hits. — New 
York  Mirror. 

In  one  volume,  12mo.,  cloth,  359  pages.  Price,  $1. 
Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  S.  FRENCH, 

dec  1  121  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  Second  Annual  Collection  of 
this  new  and  popular  Institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
Literature  and  Art,  have  been  made  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale. 

Among  the  works  already  engaged,  is  the  far-famed 
"GENOA  CRUCIFIX," 

which  originally  cost  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  forming  the  new  Collection,  the  diffusion  of  works  of 
American  Art  and  thcencouragementof  American  genius 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  have  been  issued 
to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Artists,  who 
will  contribute  some  of  their  finest  productions.  Among 
them  are  three  Marble  Busts,  executed  by  the  greatest 
living  sculptor — Hiram  Powers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
The  Father  of  his  Country. 
BENJAMIN  FR  A  IN  KLIN, 
The  Philosopher. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
The  Statesman. 
A  special  agent  has  visited  Europe  and  made  careful  and 
judicious  selections  of  foreign  works  of  Art,  both  iu  Bronze 
and  Marble,  Statuary  and  Choice  Paintings. 

The  whole  forming  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Paintings  and  Statuary,  to  be  distributed  fuek  among  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  Second  Year. 

TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 
The  payment  of  three  dollars  constitute*  any  one  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  the  following  Magazines  for  one  year,  and  also  a  ticket 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings. 

The  literature  issued  to  subscribers  consists  ot"  the  fol- 
lowing Monthly  Magazines  : — Harper's.  Putnam's.  Knick- 
erbocker, Blackwood's.  Graham's,  Godcy's  Lady's  Book 
and  Household  Words 

Persons  taking  five  memberships  are  entitled  to  any 
five  of  the  Magazines  for  one  }  ear.  and  to  tix  tickets  in  the 
distribution. 

The  net  pr<cceds  derived  from  the  sale  of  membership, 
are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  SECURED 
by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association ,  are — 

1st.  All  persons  receive  the  full  value  of  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the- start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  Magazine  litera- 
ture. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  towards  purchasing 
choice  Works  of  Art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
themselves,  and  arc  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
artists  of  the  country,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  its  agency. 

Persons  iu  remitting  funds  for  membership,  will  please 
give  their  poit-offiee  address  in  full,  stating  the  month 
they  wish  the  Magazine  to  commence,  and  have  the  letter 
registered  at  the  post  office  to  prevent  loss ;  on  the  receipt 
ot  which,  a  certificate  of  membership,  together  with  the 
Magazine  desired,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Those  who  purchase  Magazines  at  Bookstores,  will  ob- 
serve that  by  subscribing  in  this  Association,  they  receive 
the  Magazine  and  free  ticket  in  the  annual  distribution,  all 
at  the  same  price  they  now  pay  for  the  Magazine  alone. 

For  membership,  address 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary,  C.  A.  A. 

At  either  of  the  principal  offices — 

11  Knickerbocker  Magazine  "  office,  348  Broadway,  New 
York,  or.  Western  office,  106  Water  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
N.  B.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  any  ptrt 
of  the  country  free,  on  application  by  mail.        nov  24 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON, 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
l\rp,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  St.ntes  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSIIAU. 
April  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's 
Improved  Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  11  New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham V  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train,  Esq.,  Win.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  G  M  Thachcr,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  W1LLAKD, 
nov  17  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail. at  409  Broadway,  New  York; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

I AM  ANXIOUS  TO  MAKE  KVOWN  an  easy,  safe,  sure 
method  of  cure  (without  medicine)  for  diseases  of  the 
Nervous  VascularandQlandubrsJystem.  All  should  (mow 
it.  Sent  free.  Addreds  K.  3.  BUTLER  M.D.,  Loch  port.  N.Y 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  «r"3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  pes  annum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fiftcon  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 

It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  funning  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world 
—Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  he  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle--  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  DoUar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  paees,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions — Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  —Salem  {Mass  )  Gazette. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  afforded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amount  of  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  Is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion.  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. —  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  from  this  extensive  publishing  hou*>e,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well -filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Grwn, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 
its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Debility  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
ters^' being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system .  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  by  this  medicine 

SETU  W.  FOWLB  &  Co.,  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  every  where.    6t  octl3 


[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &  Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allay  rather 
Leaf  Flower  and  Fruit )  thau  induce  the  nervous  ezclte- 
oj  the  Cocoa,  with  a    ment  attendant  upon  the  use  of 

pod  opened.  <*»  ?rIcJ>ffee1;  ftn*   are  "TT 

mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son, Hay  ward.  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudlev,  Cincinnati. 

oct6   tf    WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., Dorchester, Mass. 

TJERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
Xl  LAR  PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patknt  Powdlr 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a  superior  article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Repf.rrnui — Ballou's  PictoriM. 

aug  I!  eptf  JOi'lN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 


PIANO  FORTES    T  LET. 

The  subscriber  has  at  all  tiroes  a  large  number  of 

Piano  Fortes,  MelodeoD.3,  Seraphinei  and  Parlor 
Organs  to  Let, 

AT  FROM  S4  TO  $10  PEE  QUARTER. 

Many  of  these  instruments  are  from  thejjest  makers,  and 
are  either  new  or  been  in  use  but  a  short  time.  The  ^reut 
variety  from  which  individuals  can  her*  select  will  iusura 
for  them  perfect  satisfyction.  Persons  hiring,  who  may 
conclude  to  purchase  within  one  year,  will  receive  a  de- 
duction of  rent.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  thui  pre- 
sented to  those  who  mav  wish  to  give  au  instrument  a 
full  trial  before  purchasing. 

OL1VEII  DIT30N,  Hunt  Publisher, 
dec  1  115  Washington  St.,  Bobton. 


\  URK'I.KS-yl  n 


article  for  tkc  Diuf. 
Pronounced  by  all  the 
b  st  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
invented,  its  advantages 
over  the  Trumpet  and 
Eor-TubQ  are,  that  it  is 
worn  with  cafe,  without 
requiring  support  from 
the  hand,  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  both  ears  at 
the  same  time.  When 
worn  by  ladies,  it  can  be  effectually  concealed  by  the  hair 
or  head-dress.  There  are  three  sizes;  prices,  86.  $6  £0 
and  *7.  They  can  be  safely  seut  by  express.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  by  enclosing  us  a  post-office  stamp. 

DEN  J.  8.  CODMAN  &  CO  . 
Wholesale  and  Retail  i-'iirgical  and  Dtntul  Instrument 
House,  67  Teimont  Sr.  Bosiox.  Agents  wanted  for  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Union,  to  whom  a  liberal  dis- 
count will  be  given  on  cash  orders.  No  consignments 
E"en.  dec  1 

ANDREW    C.  MUE>Ge7 

No.  224  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

(Corner  of  Summer  Street,) 
BOSTON, 

HAS  AT  ALL  SEASONS  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT 

—  OF — 

RICH  EMBROIDERIES,  LACES,  WMTE  GOODS, 

— AND — 

COURVOISIER'S  PARIS  KID  GLOVES. 

dec  1 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  UOME. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  aud  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  ecen- 
ery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  it*  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  .January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  &20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPBST  PAPER  IN  THE  WOULD! 

*#*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Balloits  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  i}?4  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year,  $3  00 ;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00 ;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  as  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

[CT^  No  travelling  agonts  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

[L/*1*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Wholesale  Agents.— 8.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Ilcnry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mcllen  fc  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Tmbnor  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 
Published  by 

M-  M.  BALLOU, 
flnruer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  contaluing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND  HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  Interesting 
collection  of  tine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value,  lt 
will  form  also  aD  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  dial,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  Rent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  It,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
Illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  a  .count  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  aud  Bromfield  3ti.,  Boston. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    ILLUSTRATED. — THE    SNAKE  TRIBE. 


M.  M.  BALLOU4^b^URlEdMS°tN8T  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1855.         ^«S» }  Vol.  IX.,  No.  28.    Whole  No.  231 


WILLIAM  M.  THACKERAY. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  popular  novelist,  satirist  and 
lecturer,  now  on  a  second  visit  to  this  country,  where  he  is  as  highly 
appreciated  as  in  his  native  land,  is  from  the  pencil  of  Lawrence, 
and  is  considered  l>y  his  friends  as  one  of  the  best  extant.  In 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  quite  a  marked  man.  He 
mi  !fht  no^  ne  taken  at  the  first  glance  by  a  stranger  for  a  literary 
man,  though  no  one  can  mistake  the  intellectual  character  of  his 
face.  II  •  his,  however,  little  t'10  air  of  a  mere  bookworm  and 
waster  of  the  midnight  oil.  He  is  tall,  robust  and  strongly  built, 
and  has  the  resolute  and  self-possessed  air  and  bearing  of  a  man 
who  h  is  seen  mu  -h  of  the  world  and  mingled  largely  in  society. 
Mr.  Thackeray  belongs  to  a  highly  respectable  family  of  the  coun- 
ty of  York,  and  is  of  pure  Saxon  descent.  He  was  born  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  his  father  had  an  employment  in  the  East  India 
Compan) 's  serv  ii  e.  To  this 
circumstance,  perhaps,  we  can 
trace  the  glimpses  of  East 
Indian  society  and  manners 
incidentally  introduced  in  the 
"  Newcomes."  He  was  edu- 
cated, first  at  the  Charter 
House,  and  afterwards  at 
Cambridge.  On  attaining  his 
majority,  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  for- 
tune, which  he  employed  lib- 
erally, travelling  extensively 
on  the  continent,  and  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  men 
and  things  of  many  climes. 
Like  Hazlitt,  he  had  from  an 
early  age  a  warm  inclination 
for  art,  though  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  ever  pursued  it 
as  a  profession,  or  exhibited 
that  prolieiency  which  Hazlitt 
manifested,  and  which  would 
have  placed  the  brilliant  Eng- 
lish essayist  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  painters,  had  ho 
so  chosen.  Still  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's artistic  abilities  are  by 
no  means  slight.  The  picto- 
rial illustrations  with 
which  he  has  embellished 
some  of  his  works,  show  that 
he  has  a  correct  eye,  a  facile 
touch,  and  withal  can  ex- 
press the  ludicrous  and  comic, 
in  form  as  well  as  language. 
The  art-experience  of  Clive 
Newcome  could  not  have 
been  written  by  one  who  had 
not  studied  art  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically,  and  had 
mingled  much  with  English 
and  continental  artists.  The 
portraits  of  '  Smee,  R.  A." 
and  "  J.  J.,"  are  something 
more  than  types  of  classi  s  of 
artists — they  have  the  individ- 
uality of  actual  likenesses. 
We  are  not  aware  what  cir- 
ou:nstan'es  induced  Thack- 
eray to  abandon  art  for  liter- 
ature, or  at  what  period  he 
first  began  to  wri'e  and  pub 
lish  essays  and  sketches.  If 
wo  are  not  mistaken  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  "Peregrina- 
tions of  Thomas  Tryatall," 
in  Campbell's  London  New 
Monthly,  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  about  thirty  years 
since.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Maginn,  when  that 
talented  but  eccentric  and 
unfortunate  writer  was  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  Frazer's 
Magazine,  and  in  that  spicy 
and  audacious  periodical  some 
of  Thackeray's  early  essays 
appeared.    He  also  wrote  for 


the  Times  and  other  journals.  His  early  efforts  evince  the  keen 
observation,  the  worldly  shrewdness,  the  rich  humor,  the  mordant 
sarcasm  of  his  later  writings,  but  they  did  not  suffice  to  make  him 
a  name.  It  was  reserved  for  the  publication  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
to  give  him  fame  and  position.  That  work  at  once  obtained  uni- 
versal popularity  both  in  England  and  this  country.  In  the  light 
of  that  work,  his  previous  efforts  rose  from  obscurity,  and  the 
public  read  with  avidity  and  delight  productions  of  which  they 
would  have  remained  ignorant  but  for  "  Vanity  Fair."  The  great 
"  Hoggarty  Diamond  new  set,  proved  to  be  a  gem  of  the  first 
water.  The  contributions  of  Thackeray  to  "  Punch  "  were  among 
the  most  valuable  and  popular  published  in  that  thesaurus  of  wit, 
humor,  satire  and  sense.  The  "  Snob  "  papers  showed  that  the 
line  of  English  satirists  was  not  extinct.  The  servility  to  rank, 
wealth  and  fashion,  which  disgraces  the  middle  classes  of  English 
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society,  was  never  more  boldly,  more  humorously  or  more  thor- 
oughly exposed  and  ridiculed.  The  "  Yellow  Plush  Papers" 
alone  (published  originally  in  Frazer,  we  believe,)  are  worthy  to 
make  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  Neither  these  nor  any  of  Thack- 
eray's humorous  productions  are  without  a  moral  or  a  purpose 
With  all  their  fun,  gayety  and  sarcasm,  they  suggest  food  for  re- 
flection. The  "  Snob  Papers,"  and  the  "Yellow  Plush  Papers," 
have  the  air  of  being  easily  and  rapidly  written.  They  will  live 
in  spite  of  their  carelessness — but  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennis," 
and  the  "  Newcomes,"  works  of  high  art,  are  as  imperishable  as 
"  Tom  Jones,"  or  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  They  mirror  as  tru- 
ly the  age  in  which  they  are  written  they  are  as  genuine  in  their 
portraiture,  as  true  to  human  natur;,  as  those  works  of  the  past 
century.  No  one  has  perhaps  encountered  Becky  Sharpe,  for 
Thackeray's  genius  is  creative  as  well  as  imitative,  but  every  one 

has  shuddered,  in  reading  her 
career,  at  the  eonviction  that 
her  character  violated  no  law 
of  probability  —  that  there 
were  such  women  in  existence, 
though  no  artist  had  before 
typified  and  painted  them. 
Major  Pendennis,  distinct, 
tangible,  audible,  visible  as 
he  is — who  has  not  noted  the 
selfishness  and  servility,  gloss- 
ed with  fashionable  lustre, 
that  makes  up  bis  being  9 
"  Vanity  Fair  is  a  perfect 
portrait  gallery  from  a  mas- 
ter hand.  "  Pendennis  "  is 
full  of  similar  forcible  char- 
acter painting.  The  "  New- 
comes  "  is  perhaps  a  yet  more 
finished  performance.  As  we 
recall  it,  the  characters  rise  up 
before  us  with  the  vividness 
of  persons  we  have  actually 
known  and  associated  with. 
There  is  nothing  phantom 
like  in  their  appearance. 
They  arc  flesh  and  blood. 
The  colonel,  Clive,  the  broth 
ers  Hobson,  the  odious 
IJarnes.  Highgate,  Lord  Kcw, 
the  old  countess,  the  Cam 
paigner,  Rosy — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  they  are 
purely  ideal  creations.  Into 
each  and  all  of  them  genius 
has  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  felic- 
itously drawn  character  is  the 
Viscount  de  Florae.  Hitherto 
all  English  attempts  at  delin- 
eating Frenchmen  —  without 
an  exception — have  been  fail- 
ures. Smart  English  authors 
have  given  us  very  clever  car- 
icatures. Thackeray  has  giv- 
en us  an  authentic  portrait. 
Balzac  was  no  truer  in  his 
most  elaborate  and  subtle  de- 
lineations than  Thackeray  in 
this  single  character.  The 
i  istes,  the  habits,  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression  of  the 
Frenchman  are  true.  The 
changes  produced  in  him  by 
expatriation  and  exposure  to 
the  influences  of  English  so- 
ciety are  admirably  drawn. 
Florae  is  delicious — wo  re- 
gard him  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre. 
Thackeray  has  been  charged 
witl)  discouraging  views  ot 
human  nature  —  with  repre- 
senting the  world  as  worse 
than  it  is ;  but  we  must  re- 
member he  is  a  satirist,  that 
he  selects  objects  of  attack, 
and  that  he  does  not  profess 
that  any  one  of  his  novels  is 
a  microcosm. 
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CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

The  marquis  withdrew  his  sword  and  started  back,  and  with  a 
deep  curse  the  count  came  upon  him ;  hut  the  latter  was  no  long- 
er calm.  A  sense  of  intense  heat  pervaded  his  whole  system,  and 
after  striking  a  few  wild  blows  his  strength  began  to  tiiil  him. 

"  Hold  now  !"  cried  Francesco,  "  or  my  sword  shall  find  your 
heart  next  time !" 

"  'Twould  only  be  my  heart  for  your  head,  villain  !"  gasped  the 
count,  letting  the  point  of  his  weapon  fall. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  the  marquis  was  upon  the  point  of 
wiping  his  sword,  the  inner  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  dozen  soldiers  rushed  in  with  their  swords  drawn. 

"  Siize  him !"  cried  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"  Ha !  treachery  !"  uttered  the  marquis,  springing  back  toward 
the  corner  nearest  to  him,  and  raising  his  sword. 

"  I  knew  it  1"  cried  Pietro,  whose  heavy  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  station  close  to  his  master. 

"  Will  you  stand  by  me,  Pietro  V 

"  Till  death,"  was  all  that  the  faithful  fellow  could  reply,  for  on 
the  next  moment  the  soldiers  were  upon  them. 

"  Take  them  both  if  they  resist,"  ordered  the  captain  ;  and 
having  thus  spoken  he  raised  the  count  up  and  assisted  him  ftom 
the  room. 

Pietro  had  watched  anxiously  to  sec  if  any  more  soldiers  were 
coming,  but  there  were  not.  Probably  these  twelve  men  had  been 
deemed  all  sutrk-ient  to  make  such  a  capture. 

Now  before  we  are  accused  of  exaggeration,  let  us  look  at  these 
two  parties.  There  were  the  marquis  and  his  man,  probably  the 
the  best  swordsmen  in  Milan.  Pietro,  though  young,  had  been  a 
teacher  of  the  art,  and  some  of  his  master's  most  useful  lessons 
he  had  taught  him.  They  had  an  advantageous  position,  with 
their  backs  secure,  and  they  fought  for  their  lives.  The  twelve 
soldiers  were  all  stout  men,  but  they  were  only  common  guards- 
men. Of  the  sword  they  knew  only  the  ordinary  strokes  and 
thrusts,  and  in  matters  of  conflict,  they  had  always  placed  their 
confidence  in  numbers  rather  than  skill. 

The  marquis  felt  the  strength  of  a  full  dozen  strong  men  with- 
in him,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  started  him.  Pietro  felt  him- 
self a  very  lion.  His  rage  was  dreadful  but  he  was  not  blind. 
With  the  first  stroke  of  his  heavy  sword  he  cleft  the  skull  of  the 
man  nearest  to  him  in  two  equal  parts ;  and  at  the  samo  mo- 
ment the  marquis  passed  his  sword  directly  through  the  heart 
of  the  second.  With  his  hair  fairly  starting  on  end,  Pietro  now 
leaped  forward,  and  at  two  successive  strokes  two  men  fell.  In- 
stinctively the  soldiers  moved  back,  but  the  movement  was  fatal, 
for  they  were  followed  up  with  death.  With  a  glance  that  never 
failed  them,  both  the  master  and  man  parried  every  blow  aimed 
at  them,  and  at  the  same  time  their  own  blows  were  sure  death. 

Pietro  now  moved  carefully  around  to  the  inner  door,  for  he 
feared  that  some  ono  of  the  soldiers  might  make  his  escape  and 
alarm  the  rest  of  the  palace  guard.  And  it  was  well  that  he 
made  the  movement  as  he  did,  for  in  a  moment  more  a  man 
rushed  for  the  door,  but  he  only  ran  upon  the  point  of  Pietro's 
sword,  and  when  he  fell  he  had  a  fatal  aperture  clean  through  his 
bosom. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  only  four  of  the  twelve  were 
left,  that  those  four  should  bo  terror-stricken ;  and  they  might 
have  been  spared  had  not  they  commenced  to  yell  with  all  their 
might  for  help. 

"  By  the  mass,  my  master,  this  wont  do,"  cried  Pietro,  at  the 
samo  lime  shutting  up  one  mouth  by  splitting  the  head  a  top  of  it. 
"  We  shall  have  the  whole  guard  upon  us  in  a  moment  more." 

But  the  cries  for  help  were  not  long  continued.  Ere  the 
moon  could  have  gone  the  track  of  a  minute  on  its  silent  course 
these  soldiers  were  as  pale  and  silent  as  she.  Pietro  saw  that  the 
inner  door  could  be  bolted  on  his  side,  and  he  did  so  at  once — 
and  he  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  hardly  had  he  thrown  the 
bolt  when  the  door  was  tried,  and  the  voice  of  Monetti  was  heard 
upon  the  other  side. 

"  Now  for  the  virtue  of  our  legs,"  whispered  Pietro,  as  he  sprang 
lightly  a  ross  the  room. 

The  marquis  followed  him,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  were 
in  the  street.  No  one  was  stirring  save  themselves  at  this  ghost- 
ly hour,  for  even  the  sentinels  seemed  to  be  asleep,  and  without 
molestation  or  hindrance  they  made  their  way  swiftly  along  the 
dark  and  deserted  streets.  They  flew  on  with  all  their  speed,  for 
well  did  the  marquis  know  that  a  terrible  danger  was  yet  hanging 
over  both  him  and  Julia ;  and  each  moment  was  to  him  now  as 
an  hour  of  dearest  life. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE    TRAIL  ACAIN. 

It  was  Landi  Monetti  who  tried  the  inner  door,  and  after  push- 
ing and  hallooing  for  some  moments,  he  took  his  way  around  to 
the  other  entrance,  and  to  gain  this  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  into 
the  court.  But  he  reached  the  room  at  length,  and  as  he  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in,  ho  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  petrified. 


He  counted  the  prostrate  forms  before  him,  and  there  were  twelve 
of  them.    One,  which  lay  near  the  inner  door,  he  saw  move.  He 
started  forward  and  grasped  the  man  by  the  arm. 
"  What  ho,  Torri !    Can  you  speak  !" 

The  soldier  opened  his  eyes,  and  painfully  raised  his  hands  to 
his  lips,  but  he  could  not  speak.  Monetti  understood  the  sign 
and  with  quick  movements  he  unbolted  the  inner  door  and  hur- 
ried out.  When  he  returned,  he  brought  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
cup.  Again  he  raised  Tom's  head,  and  having  poured  out  a  cup 
of  the  wine  held  it  to  the  man's  lips.  It  was  quickly  swallowed, 
and  a  sign  was  made  for  more.  Under  the  influence  of  the  wine, 
the  soldier  began  to  revive,  and  he  could  soon  give  utterance  to 
artieu'.ate  sounds. 

"  Can  j  on  answer  me  now  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Y.-s,"  replied  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  hu^ky,  rattling  whisper. 

"  Then  what  does  all  this  mean  V 

"  They  were  two  giants,  captain — two  tigers.    Santa  Marie  I" 
"But  they  did  not  all  this  alone?" 

"  All — all,  captain.  They  are  devils — their  eyes  were  all  afire  ! 
They  cut  us  down  like  babies." 

"  Great  Father  of  wonders  I"  ejaculated  the  astounded  captain, 
casting  his  eyes  first  upward,  and  then  around  upou  the  gory 
corses  about  him.    "  But  where  are  they  now  ?" 

"  Gone.    I  was  the  last  one  to  fall." 

"  But  gone  where  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  was  down  before  they  went." 
"  But  they  were  wounded  1" 

"I  don't  know — O  !  my  side,  my  side,  captain  !  It  is  burning. 
They  were  all  bloody,  but  they  did  not — Oh  !  oh — oh — oh  I" 

"  Can't  you  speak  !    Didn't  you  get  a  blow  at  them  V 

The  soldier  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  up  into  his  commander's 
face,  but  only  a  few  low,  deep  groans  escaped  from  his  lips. 

"  Speak,  Torri.    Do  you  want  more  wine  1" 

The  man's  gaze  faltered  and  his  eyes  lost  their  lustre.  A  dark- 
er shade  passed  over  his  face,  and  his  lower  jaw  fell.  His  soul 
had  gone. 

When  Monetti  was  sure  his  companion  was  dead,  he  let  his 
head  down  upon  the  floor,  and  then  went  around  among  the  oth- 
ers. He  waded,  almost,  in  thick  gore,  and  his  heart  beat  fearful- 
ly at  the  scene  thus  presented  to  his  gaze.  They  were  all  dead — 
all— and  with  a  fainting,  sickening  sensation  he  turned  away  from 
the  place. 

In  a  spacious,  airy  chamber  lay  the  Count  of  Monza.  He  was 
upon  a  high  bed,  and  his  eyes  were  hoodwinked  to  keep  them 
from  the  strong  light  which  the  physicians  needed  to  enable  them 
to  examine  his  wound.  There  were  two  physicians,  and  they 
were  both  well  versed  in  all  the  anatomical  lore  of  the  times. 
They  had  probed  the  wound,  and  from  the  direction  their  instru- 
ments took  in  following  the  sword-cut,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  patient,  they  were  satisfied  that  with  proper  care  he  would 
recover.  It  was  a  miracle,  they  said,  but  they  were  yet  sure. 
They  had  just  got  the  wound  cleansed  and  bound  up,  and  the 
bandage  removed  from  the  eyes,  when  Monetti  entered. 

"  Ah,  good  captain,"  tho  count  said,  as  the  former  approached 
the  bed,  "  I  am  not  dead  yet.    Is  the  marquis  taken  alive  1" 

"  No,  signor  count." 

"  I'm  sorry,  for  I  meant  to  have  seen  him  humbled.  But  never 
mind,  he  is  beyond  the  power  of — " 

"  Stop,  signor,"  interrupted  the  captain,  "  you  mistake.  The 
marquis  and  his  man  arc  both  clear,  and  my  twelve  men  are  dead 
—every  one  of  them  !" 

"  How  !"  cried  Lorcdano,  starting  to  his  elbow. 

But  the  physicians  started  forward,  and  laid  him  back  upon  his 
pillow. 

"  My  good  count,"  spoke  one  of  them,  "  you  must  not  do  so. 
Another  movement  like  that  may  kill  you.  We  know  not  what 
tender,  subtle  member  may  be  cut  half  off,  nor  what  sensitive  ves- 
sel may  be  partly  perforated.  Be  quiet  if  you  would  live — at 
least  until  your  system  can  be  healed.  Captain,  you  should  not 
have  done  this  thing.  You  should  have  known  better  than  to 
come  in  with  such  exciting  news.  Let  the  rest  be  till  some  other 
time." 

"  No,  no,"  urged  the  count.  "  Let  me  hear  the  whole  now.  I 
will  be  calm.  But  I  shall  surely  die  if  I  am  left  in  suspense.  I 
will  be  calm.    How  was  it.  Monetti  ?" 

The  captain  looked  first  upon  the  physicians,  and  a9  they  made 
no  objections,  he  went  on  to  tcli  the  strange  story. 

"  You  had  a  very  devil  to  fight  with,  signor  count,"  he  said, 
"  for  he  and  his  man  have  slain  the  whole  twelve  of  our  guard. 
They  did  it  alone,  for  one  of  my  men  lived  long  enough  to  tell 
me  the  story.  I  thought  at  first  that  they  must  have  had  help  ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  Every  man  they  slew,  and  then  made  their  es- 
cape, having  taken  the  precaution  to  lock  the  inner  door.  I  went 
there  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  my  prisoners  safe.  Why — had 
an  angel  told  me  what  I  should  find,  I  should  have  given  him 
not  an  instant's  thought  of  credit.  When  I  ( amc  to  bring  you 
away,  I  looked  upon  our  prisoners  as — " 

*'  Stop  I"  vehemently  uttered  the  count.  "  I  understand  it  all. 
You  need  tell  me  no  more.  You  have  seen  tho  order  from  tho 
duke.  Take  a  score  of  men  and  hasten  to  the  Hotel  di  San  Pa- 
olo. The  marquis  will  be  there — he  cannot  yet  have  had  time  to 
get  off  with  the  maiden.  But  should  you  not  find  him,  you  will 
be  sure  to  find  Donna  Julia,  and  of  course  you  will  bring  her  and 
her  female  attendant  here.  But  find  Delia  Torre  if  you  can. 
If  he  has  been  to  the  hotel,  and  left  again,  lay  upon  his  track  at 
once.  A  thousand  pistoles  to  the  man  who  finds  him.  If  they 
are  not  both  together,  secure  the  maiden — and  then — " 

"  1  understand,"  said  Monetti,  as  the  count  stopped  speaking, 
from  exhaustion.  "  Say  no  more,  but  rest  you  in  quiet  while  I 
go  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  duke.    If  the  marquis  is  in  this 


city  he  shall  bo  secured  ;  and  I  will  sco  that  no  one  leaves  the 
city  before  morning.  Rest  assured,  now ;  I  am  off  at  once.  Tho 
physicians  will  remain  with  you  through  the  night." 

As  the  captain  thus  spoke,  he  hurried  away  from  the  apart- 
ment. His  first  movement  was  to  send  messengers  to  the  dif- 
ferent gates  of  the  city,  commanding  the  guard,  in  the  name  of 
the  governor,  to  allow  no  one  whom  they  did  not  well  know,  to 
leave  the  city  until  further  orders.  Next  he  called  np  the  por- 
ters and  scavengers,  and  bade  them  remove  the  bodies  of  tho 
dead  soldiers  to  the  chapel,  and  cleanse  the  room  where  they  now 
lay.  All  this  took  but  a  few  moments,  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
done,  Monetti  called  a  score  of  his  men  and  started  for  the  Hotel 
di  San  Paolo. 

It  was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  guard  reached 
the  hotel,  and  the  captain  at  once  called  up  the  host,  of  whom  he 
inquired  for  the  marquis.  The  room  was  pointed  out,  and  taking 
six  men  with  him,  the  captain  went  up.  He  tried  the  door,  but  it 
was  locked.  He  called  out  for  admittance  in  the  name  of  tho 
governor,  but  he  received  no  answer. 

'    "  Then  the  door  must  come  down,"  he  said,  addressing  tho 

host. 

But  the  publican  liked  not  the  plan  of  such  destruction,  and  he 
said  he  might  find  a  key  that  would  fit  it. 

"  But  is  there  not  a  bolt  beside  the  key-lock  V 

"  One — but  if  we  can  find  a  key,  the  bolt  may  bo  bent." 

The  host  went  away,  and  ere  long  he  returned  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  and  one  of  them  was  soon  found  to  fit  the  door.  It  was  un- 
locked and  thrown  open,  no  other  bolt  having  been  thrown.  But 
the  room  was  empty  of  life.  There  were  two  beds  in  it,  but  neith- 
er of  them  had  been  touched  during  the  night.  The  men  were  not 
only  gone,  but  their  luggngc,  too. 

"  This  is  the  room  !"  uttered  the  captain,  significantly. 

"  Yes.    We  had  no  other." 

"  Then  lead  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  the  females.  By  the 
mass,  we  must  secure  them,  and  then  make  search  for  the 

marquis." 

The  apartment  where  Julia  and  her  maid  had  been  lodged  was 
only  a  short  distance  further  on  in  tho  same  corridor,  and  tho 
door  was  quickly  reached.  Monetti  knocked,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. He  tried  the  door,  and  it  yielded.  He  entered  and  looked 
around.  The  bed  had  been  disarranged,  but  its  occupants  were 
not  there  now.  The  apartment  was  searched  all  through,  but  no 
females  were  to  be  found. 

"  By  the  holy  host,  signor  publican,"  uttered  Monetti,  in  no 
very  winning  mood,  '*  this  is  strange.  They  must  be  in  some 
other  room." 

"  That  is  impossible,  captain,  for  I  have  the  key  to  every  room 
which  is  not  occupied.    They  have  certainly  taken  the  alarm  and 

fled." 

But  Monetti  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  commenced  to 
search  the  premises,  and  had  made  the  host  unlock  the  sixth  door, 
when  one  of  his  men  came  running  up  to  inform  him  that  they 
had  found  the  marquis. 

"Found  him?"  cried  the  captain,  turning  towards  the  messen- 
ger, and  catching  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Yes,  and  the  women,  too." 

"  Where  V 

"In  the  street — right  front  of  the  hotel.    Come  down  quick." 

Of  course,  Monetti  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  seizing  the 
lamp  from  the  hands  of  the  host  to  guide  him  in  his  hurry,  he 
called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  then  started  down  the 
broad  stairway. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  CRUEL  STROKE. 

When  Francesco  reached  his  hotel  after  having  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  Consiglio  palace,  he  hastened  at  once  to  Julia's 
room,  and  with  only  a  simple  knock  he  threw  open  the  door  and 
entered.  He  found  both  the  girls  up,  for  so  frightful  had  been 
the  maiden's  dreams  that  she  dared  not  sleep.  Julia  uttered  a 
quick,  wild  cry  as  she  saw  her  lover  all  covered  with  blood,  but 
he  soon  assured  her  that  he  was  not  injured.  But  her  nerves  had 
received  a  shock  which  even  this  assurance  could  not  cure. 

"  O  !"  she  gasped,  as  she  lay  in  his  arms,  "  there  is  6orae  dread- 
ful danger  hanging  over  us  !" 

"  Yes,  love,  there  is  danger,  and  we  must  flee  from  this  place 
as  quickly  as  possible.    Your  uncle  will  give  us  shelter." 

"  My  uncle  Lombardo  !" 

"  Yes.    Will  ho  not  V 

"  0 — yes.    He  loves  me  well." 

"  Then  wo  must  hasten.  Up,  Julia.  Find  strength  for  one 
short  hour,  and  we  may  be  safe.  On  with  your  things — make 
not  a  moment's  delay.    Moments  are  hours  of  life  to  us  now." 

"  I  will  be  strong,"  uttered  the  maiden,  starting  up. 

"  Then  we  aro  safe.  Help  her,  Lucctta.  Myself  and  Pietro 
will  be  ready  on  the  instant,  and  let  us  find  you  tho  same." 

With  these  words  the  marquis  went  to  his  own  room,  and  hav- 
ing washed  his  face  and  hands  he  set  about  arranging  such  things 
as  ho  had  to  carry  with  him.  They  were  but  few  and  Pietro 
took  them,  and  then  tho  former  went  again  to  the  chamber  of 
Julia.  All  was  ready  ere  long,  and  Francesco  led  the  way  down 
stairs  and  entered  the  street. 

The  dwelling  of  Signor  Alberto  Lombardo,  who  was  a  noble 
of  Verona,  and  a  brother  of  Julia's  mother,  lay  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  the  hotel,  and  the  marquis  remembered  that  tho 
nearest  way  thither  from  the  hotel  was  by  a  narrow  passage  which 
ran  back  of  the  hotel,  passing  by  an  arch  under  the  adjoining 
building,  and  then  opening  upon  the  broad  piazza  of  the  Guardia. 
So  into  this  passage  they  turned.    The  way  whs  dark,  but  they 
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moved  safely  along,  for  the  pavement  was  even  and  the  passage 
straight.  But  fate  was  against  them  in  this  instance;  for  when 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  arch,  near  the  piazza,,  they  found  the 
way  stopped  by  a  huge  gate.  Francesco  tried  it,  but  it  could  not 
be  opened,  nor  could  it  be  moved. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Pietro,  after  the  most  earnest  labors  had 
proved  fruitless.  "  The  sooner  we  turn  back  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us." 

Julia  spoke  not  a  word,  but  her  lover  could  feel  that  she  trem- 
bled violently. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  urged.  "  We  will  hasten  back,  and  the  main 
street  is  surely  open.  Come — courage,  love.  All  is  not  yet  lost. 
Bear  up  yet  a  little  while  and  we  will  be  safe." 

Pietro  took  the  lead  back,  and  the  marquis  followed,  support- 
ing Julia  by  the  arm.  They  reached  the  street  upon  which  their 
hotel  stood  once  more,  and  Pietro  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
turning  to  ask  his  master  which  way  he  should  turn,  when  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  beams  of  a  lantern  close  by  the  porch 
of  the  building. 

"  — s — st  !"  he  uttered,  in  a  low  tone.  "  There  is  some  one 
here.    Be  careful — " 

"  Ho  !  ho  I  Here  men — here'  a  party!"  cried  a  voice  close  by 
Pietro's  side,  at  this  moment. 

The  marquis  started  forward  at  the  sound,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  saw  a  dozen  men  coming  towards  him,  and  the  light 
from  as  many  lanterns  flashed  in  his  face. 

"  Run  up  and  tell  the  captain  we've  found  them,"  cried  one  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  marquis  heard  the  order,  and  he  knew  that  Monetti  was 
at  hand. 

"  Cover  our  retreat,  Pietro,"  ordered  Francesco,  in  low,  distinct 
tones.  "  I  will  hasten  on  with  Julia,  and  be  with  you,  if  they 
come  too  strong.  Follow  us,  Lucetta.  Now — God  help  us !" 

With  this  ejaculation  the  marquis  caught  Julia  up  in  his  arms 
and  hurried  on,  while  Lucetta  kept  close  by  his  side.  All  his 
power  of  body  was  concentrated  now,  and  he  bore  the  firm, 
weighty  form  of  his  betrothed  as  though  she  had  been  a  child.  On 
he  flew  at  a  swift  speed,  and  ho  could  hear  Pietro's  footfall  close 
behind  him. 

"By  the  mass,"  cried  the  faithful  serving-man,  "we  shall  give 
them  the  slip  yet.  Bear  up,  my  master.  They  have  started  in 
pursuit,  hut  wo  may  clear  them." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  two  of  the  pursuers  were  close  at  hand, 
and  Pietro  turned.  His  sword  was  in  his  hand,  and  by  a  dex- 
terous movement  ho  allowed  the  leading  man  to  rush  full  upon  its 
point.  It  was  withdrawn  on  the  instant — just  in  time  to  receive 
the  second. 

"  Surrender!"  cried  the  latter,  as  his  companion  reeled  and  fell. 

The  only  answer  ho  received  was  a  blow  upon  the  top  of  the 
head  that  settled  him  upon  the  pavement.  Again  Pietro  hurried 
on,  and  when  he  caught  up  with  his  master  he  had  turned  into  the 
broad  piazza  upon  which  stood  Lombardo's  palace.  The  building 
was  ahead — the  marquis  could  see  it — and  hope  was  yet  with  him. 
Yet  he  could  hear  the  tramp  of  the  pursuers,  and  he  knew  they 
were  close  at  hand. 

"  On  !  on  !"  cried  Pietro. 

Francesco  strained  every  nerve.  The  gate  was  reached — a 
guard  was  there. 

"  Open  I"  uttered  the  marquis.  "  Open  to  Julia  Visconti  and 
the  Marqui)  of  Lodi !" 

The  guard  started  as  he  heard  those  well-known  names,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  gate  was  opened.  Up  to  the  broad  marble 
court  the  marquis  made  his  way,  and  into  the  open  hall — and  here 
he  stopped  and  laid  his  burden  down.  His  strength  was  nearly 
gone,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have  borne  the  maiden  a 
dozen  yards  further. 

At  that  moment  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  court.  The 
marquis  looked  out  and  saw  Pietro  engaged  with  a  dozen  soldiers. 
Without  stopping  to  think  of  his  present  exhausted  state,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  started  out ;  but  he  knew  not  how  faint  he  was  un- 
til he  was  brought  to  the  test.  To  be  sure  he  handled  his  sword 
bravely,  and  for  a  time  defended  himself,  but  ere  long  his  weapon 
was  knocked  from  his  grasp,  and  on  the  next  moment  he  was 
seized  by  four  stout  men,  and  securely  bound.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, almost,  Pietro  received  a  blow  from  behind  that  felled  him 
to  the  earth. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Monetti  rushed  into  the  hall,  where  a 
a  large  hanging  lamp  was  burning,  and  where  he  found  Donna 
Julia  just  rising  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Ah — the  lady  of  Visconti,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  the  captain, 
doffing  his  plumed  cap. 

Julia  gazed  up  with  a  startled  look,  and  an  agonizing  cry  broke 
from  her  lips.  She  had  a  faint  idea  of  having  heard  the  rattle  of 
arms  and  the  shout  of  the  conflict.  A  moment  she  gazed  around, 
and  then  she  turned  instinctively  to  Lucetta. 

"  Is  he  gone'!"  she  gasped. 

"  Who  V  the  maid  returned,  clinging  closely  to  her  mistress. 
"  The  marquis. "- 

"  He  is  not  here  now,"  Lucetta  whispered,  trembling  with 
apprehension. 

"  Allow  me,  signora,  to  inform  you  that  you  are  now  under  my 
protection,"  said  Monetti,  stepping  nearer. 

"Your  protection,  sir,"  said  the  maiden,  seeming  not  to  com- 
prehend what  the  man  meant. 

"  Ay,  signora.  I  am  ordered  by  the  Count  of  Monza  to  bring 
you  to  him." 

"  The  count — Marco  Lorcdano  ?    To  carry  me — " 

"  So  he  orders.   I  am  ready  to  escort  you." 

"  But  the  marquis — where  is  he  V 

"  You  will  sec  him  no  more." 


"  No  more  !    Sec  him — nn — more!    Not  see — him — again?" 
"No,  signora.    He  is  dead  to  you." 

"Dead,  say  you  !  And  you  will  now  take  me  to  the  count  V 
"  Yes — you  will  go  at  once." 

The  maiden  arose  to  her  feet,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  gazed 
steadily  into  the  man's  face.  Gradually  the  fire  of  her  dark  eye 
grew  brighter,  and  the  veins  upon  her  pure  white  brow  began  to 
swell  and  grow  dark.  Suddenly  she  saw  blood  upon  the  hand  of 
the  messenger,  and  in  a  shrieking  tone  she  uttered  : 

"Ha!  there's  blood  upon  your  hand  !  Whose  is  it  ?  Is  it  his?" 

Stung  by  a  demon's  anger  in  memory  of  what  the  marquis  had 
done,  the  captain  instantly  replied  : 

"  Ay — it  is  his — right  fresh  from  his  heart !" 

A  single  instant  Julia  gazed  upon  those  bloody  hands,  and  then 
she  broke  into  a  wild,  loud  laugh. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  think  your  mission  is  fulfilled  !  You  im- 
agine I  am  torn  from  the  bosom  of  him  I  love  !  You  feel  sure 
the  Count  of  Monza  has  won  me  !  Ha  !  how  fatally  are  ye  all 
deceived.  No  power  can  separate  me  from  my  love.  None! 
none !  none  !  I  am  thine,  Francesco,  in  death  as  in  life  ! — and 
thus  be  our  vows  complete  !" 

As  she  spoke  she  snatched  a  dagger  from  the  folds  of  her 
dress — one  which  she  had  worn  concealed  there — and  ere  any  one 
could  prevent  the  movement,  she  had  plunged  the  glittering  point 
into  her  own  bosom  !  Lucetta  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  started 
forward  ;  but  she  was  too  late  to  stop  the  blow  ;  yet  she  snatched 
the  dagger  and  cast  it  down,  and  in  a  moment  more  Julia  sank 
senseless  upon  the  floor.    The  purple  tide  of  life  was  rushing 


"  What  is  all  this  V  he  gasped,  in  a  quick,  hoarse  whispt  i 
"  Who  has  done  this  ?    Tell  me  !  tell  me  !" 

" 'Twas  her  own  hand,  signor,"  answered  Monetti. 
"  Her  own  hand  I    But  the  cause  V 

The  captain  went  on  and  told  the  story  just  as  he  knew  it.  He 
told  how  the  marquis  and  Julia  had  eloped — how  the  duke  had 
sent  Loredano  after  them.  lie  told  of  the  duel,  and  its  result — 
and  then  of  his  being  scut  to  arrest  the  parties.  Also  how  he 
had  followed  them  thither — how  the  marquis  had  been  taken — 
how  he  had  asked  the  maid  ;n  to  accompany  him — aud  how  she 
had  stabbed  herself. 

"  Then  the  marquis  is  not  harmed  V 

"  No,  signor." 

"  Then  go  and  report  to  the  governor,  but  stay  here  no  longer. 
I  will  look  to  the  maiden." 

The  captain  did  not  dare  to  disobey  the  noble,  and  without 
another  word  he  left  the  hall,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  had 
called  his  men  together,  and  started  to  follow  those  who  bad  gono 
before  with  the  prisoner. 

Lombardo  picked  Julia  up  in  his  arms,  and  bidding  Lucetta  to 
follow  h'm,  he  bore  her  to  a  spacious  chamber,  where  he  placed 
her  on  a  bed  ;  and  having  directed  the  maid  how  to  staunch  the 
wound,  he  hurried  away  for  a  physician.  He  did  not  yet  know 
what  a  lie  Monetti  had  told  to  the  maiden  concerning  the  death  of 
her  lover,  ere  she  struck  that  cruel  blow. 


MONETTI   RAISING  THE  WOUNDED  MAIDEN. 

from  the  wound,  but  she  seemed  to  have  fallen  more  from  pre- 
vious faintnoss  than  from  the  effects  of  the  self-inflicted  blow. 

Monetti  sprang  forward  and  pushed  Lucetta  aside,  and  while 
the  latter  stood  with  her  face  covered  by  her  hands,  weeping  loud- 
ly, he  kneeled  down  and  raised  Julia's  head  from  the  floor. 

[see  engraving  ] 

While  all  this  was  going  on  within,  the  marquis  had  been 
inarched  off  towards  the  Consiglio  palace,  and  search  had  been 
made  for  Pietro,  but  without  effect.  Several  of  the  men  bad  seen 
him  fall,  and  they  supposed  him  dead — or,  at  least,  safe  for  tho 
present ;  but  yet  they  could  not  find  him  now.  Search  was  made 
up  and  down  the  street  and  about  the  piazza,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  Pietro  could  be  found  ;  nor  could  tho  sword  of  the 
captured  marquis  be  found,  either.  Some  of  the  men  also  saw 
that  fall,  but  it  was  gone  now  ;  so  the  soldiers  gave  up  the  search 
and  waited  for  the  coming  of  their  captain. 

In  the  meantime  Julia  had  been  raised  to  a  chair,  and  the  of- 
ficer was  just  calling  upon  Lucetta  to  come  and  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  when  one  of  the  great  doors  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open, 
and  Signor  Alberto  Lombardo  strode  into  the  hall.  He  was  a 
stout  man,  firm  and  well-built,  and  in  the  middle  age  of  life.  He 
had  been  called  by  the  guard  whom  we  first  found  at  the  gate, 
and  had  not  heard  any  of  the  noise  which  had  been  made  in  tho 
court. 

"  Where  is  my  niece  i"  he  asked,  as  he  came  up. 

Monetti  was  fear-struck  at  first,  but  he  remembered  that  ho  act- 
ed under  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  confidence  re- 
turned. But  before  he  could  make  any  reply,  tho  noble's  eye  rest- 
ed upon  the  marble  face  of  Julia,  and  he  recognized  it  at  once. 
With  a  quick  cry  he  darted  towards  the  spot  and  dashed  the 
captain  aside. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTERVIEWS. 

The  Duke  of  Milan  was  in  his  library,  walking 
to  aud  fro  with  quick,  nervous  strides,  while  his 
wife  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  small  table  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  room.  It  was  about  a  week 
after  the  events  we  have  just  recorded,  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  the  strange  affair  at  Verona 
was  now  well  known.  The  duke  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  duel  and  its  results  remain  a 
secret,  but  that  was  impossible.  The  whole  was 
known,  and  various  were  the  ideas  expressed.  Yet 
only  one  general  sentiment  prevailed  with  regard 
to  tho  marquis.  He  had  shown  himself  a  bravo 
man,  and  people  loved  him  for  it ;  but  those  who 
frequented  the  ducal  court  dared  not  express  their 
feelings  boldly,  for  it  was  known  that  Visconti 
hated  the  noble  youth.  Yet  men  who  hated  Fran- 
cesco with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Delia  Torre, 
now  respected  him  for  the  amazing  prowess  he  had 
shown.  But  they  knew  not  where  the  marquis 
was.  Only  the  duke  knew,  of  all  the  nobles  in 
Milan,  where  Francesco  lodged.  Some  said  he 
was  dead — some  said  he  was  in  prison — and  some 
that  he  was  safe  in  Austria. 

The  duke  continued  pacing  up  and  down  tho 
apartment  for  some  time,  and  when  he  stopped,  it 
was  in  front  of  his  wife. 

"Signora,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  heavy  tone,  "  you 
should  consider  yourself  fortunate  that  your  child 
was  not  killed." 

"  I  do,  my  lord — indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  duch- 
ess, earnestly.  "  But  surely  you  will  not  mako 
this  a  reason  why  she  should  now  be  sacrificed." 

"  It  is  no  sacrifice.  You  have  had  a  trial  of 
your  plan,  and  you  sec  how  it  has  worked.  Now 
I  will  try  mine." 

"  My  plan,  my  lord  1    How  mean  you  ?" 
"  You  allowed  your  child  to  elope  with  tho 
marquis." 

"  And  that  you  call  my  plan  V 
"  I  do,  most  assuredly." 

"  I  own  it,  signor — I  own  it.  But  you  must  own  the  sad  catas- 
trophe in  which  it  ended  as  your  own.  Had  you  let  the  matter 
gone  as  I  would  have  had  it,  the  marquis  would  now  have  been 
beyond  your  dominions,  and  our  daughter  would  have  been  hap- 
py. No,  no,  my  lord — that  part  of  the  plan  was  not  mine.  It 
was  not  mine  to  send  the  avenger  upon  their  track." 

"  You  mistake,  signora,"  said  the  duke,  with  frigid  dignity. 
"  You  took  your  own  course,  and  if  your  plan  did  not  succeed, 
'twas  because  of  its  repugnance.  And  if  the  Duke  of  Milan  felt 
it  his  duty  to  interfere  in  the  affair,  then  you  were  at  fault  for  hav- 
ing concocted  a  plan  in  which  such  interference  became  necessary. 
You  must  remember  that  your  husband  is  simply  Barnabas  Vis- 
conti. The  Duke  of  Milan  is  an  independent  being.  'Twas  the 
duke  who  sent  to  arrest  the  fugitives.  But  you  sec  it  all ;  and 
now  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  in  earnest.  A  wise  God  has 
preserved  both  these  people  for  my  purpose.  The  count  and  Ju- 
lia are  bound  by  strange  ties  now,  and  they  must  be  wedded.  As 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  come  to  Milan,  they  shall  bo 
made  man  and  wife." 

"  And  Francesco  ?"  murmured  the  duchess. 

"Why  would  you  know  of  his  affairs  (" 

"  Because  I  love  him." 

"  Then  love  him  no  more,  for  he — " 

"  He — what !    Speak  on,  Visconti." 

"  Never  mind  now." 

"  But  I  must  know  now.    He  is  in  your  power." 
"  Not  wholly." 

"  But  you  have  the  power  if  you  will.  Tell  me  what  in  to 
become  of  him." 

"  If  you  must  know — but  beware  !    The  marquis  dies  I" 
[to  be  continued. I 
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liRUNN,  AND  THE  FORTRESS  OF  SPIELBbRO. 


SCENES  IK  THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  and  the  following  page  with 
a  seriei  of  faithful  views  of  remarkable  places  in  the  old  world, 
engraved  in  a  style  of  great  elegance.    "  No  pent  up  Utica  con- 
tracts our  powers,"  and  we  feel  at  liberty  to  range  over  the  world 
in  quest  of  subjects,  knowing  well  that  our  travelled  readers  will 
thank  us  for  reviving  their  reminiscences  of  interesting  places  they 
nave  visited,  while  those  who  perhaps  never  think  of  going  abroad 
are  glad  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  brought  before  their 
eyes,  without  the  trouble,  danger  and  expense  of  trans-atlantic 
travel.    The  first  picture  of  this  set  shows  us  a  general  view  of 
the  city  of  Brunn,  a  fortified  place  of  the  Austrian  empire,  the 
capital  of  the  governments  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  situated 
on  a  declivity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  Zwittawa, 
70  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Vienna,  116  miles  S.  W.  of  Prague,  and 
connected  with  both  cities  by  a  railroad.  It  contains  about  45,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.    It  is  quite 
a  picturesque  old  place,  as  our  engraving  shows.    In  the  fore- 
ground we  see  the  decaying  statue  of  some  old  bishop  or  saint, 
and  a  crumbling  bridge  crossing  the  narrow  stream,  with  loaded 
wagons  passing  into  the  plain  beyond.    Beyond  the  profile  of  the 
city,  with  its  half-oriental  spires  and  domes,  we  behold  an  emi- 
nence, crowned  by  a  massive  pile  of  buildings.    That  eminence 
is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
but  converted  into  a  state  prison,  where  some  of  the  noblest  spir- 
its of  the  age,  including  Silvio  Pcllico,  the  author  of  "  My  Pris- 
ons," have  languished,  the  victims  of  political  despotism — men 
guilty  of  the  deadly  sin  of  cherishing  liberal  ideas.    The  streets  in 
Brunn  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they  are  well-paved  and  light- 
ed. Among  its  many  fine  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  St.  Jacob's, 
and  several  other  fine  churches,  the  landhaus,  the  barracks,  the 
cicy  hall,  the  theatre,  and  several  princely  palaces.    There  are  a 
large  park  and  a  public  garden,  well  laid  out  and  planted  with 
trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  containing  a  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.    Brunn  is  the  seat  for  the  chief  military  and 
legal  courts  and  authorities  for  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia  ;  of 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  Protestant  consistory.    Like  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  Germany  it  has  ample  provisions  for  education.    It  has 
a  philosophical  institute,  theological,  diocesan,  and  normal  schools, 
a  royal  gymnasium,  provincial,  agricultural  and  historical  socie- 
ties, a  museum,  botanic  garden  and  public.    Here  also  is  a  pro- 
vincial bank,  with  a  large  capital.    Its  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Cotton 
goods,  silk,  glass,  soap,  tobacco  and  machinery  are  also  exten- 
sively manufactured  here.    Its  tanneries  and  leather  factories  arc 
very  important.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  between  Bohe- 
mia and  Austria,  and  the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.    It  is  connected  by  railroads  with  Vienna, 
Brcslau,  Prague  and  Pesth.  The  condition  and  character  of  some 
of  its  buildings  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  city.    Its  citadel  was 
blockaded  by  the  Hungarians  in  947,  and  the  town  itself  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  in  1G45,  and  the  Prussians  in  1742.    It  has  often 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  often  risen  from  its  ashes.    In  1550 
the  plague  swept  off  4000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  memory  of 
this  scourge  and  of  the  victims  is  perpetuated  by  a  column  erected 
in  the  great  square.    In  December,  1805,  Napoleon  established 
his  head  quarters  here,  previous  to  his  brilliant  victory  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  in  1800  the  chief  defences  of  Fort  Spielberg  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French.    Spielberg  and  Silvio  Pellico  are  names 
henceforth  inseparable.    But  for  the  captivity  of  Pellico,  the  rock 
of  Moravia  would  have  remained  what  in  reality  it  is,  a  dark  and 
severe  state  prison  ;  but,  after  all,  like  other  establishments  of  the 
same  kind,  the  Mie  Prigione  (my  prisons)  suddenly  drew  it  from 
its  obscurity  and  gave  it  a  European  renown.    Still,  if  we  are  in 
quest  of  details  respecting  this  celebrated  fortress,  in  which  Silvio 
Pellico  was  confined  for  eight  years  and  a  half,  we  must  look  to 
obtain  them  from  his  pages.    The  author  of  Mie  Prigione  is  dark 
in  his  descriptions  ;  as  he  sketches  a  portrait  in  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pencil, — and  this  portrait  is  not  the  less  deeply  graven  in  the 
memory, — so  he  devotes  but  a  few  lines  to  informing  us  that  this 
prison  was  his  dwelling,  and  came  near  being  his  tomb.  External 
objects  do  not  occupy  a  soul  so  lofty  and  elevatf  d  as  that  of  Pel- 
lico ;  all  his  thoughts  soar  beyond  the  walls  of  his  prison,  towards 
that  invisible  world,  that  world  of  pure  souls,  the  home  now  of 
that  noble  spirit,  who,  by  his  patience  in  misfortune,  has  richly  de- 
served the  happiness  of  the  just.    We  must,  therefore,  supply  the 
voluntary  gap  in  Pcllico's  immortal  little  work.    Few  traveller! 


have  visited  Spielberg,  for  the  Austrian  government  rarely  grants 
them  permission  to  do  so,  and  those  who  obtain  the  necessary  au- 
thority do  not  always  make  up  their  minds, — particularly  if  they 
are  Germans,  and  in  any  way  connected  with  Austria, — to  reveal 
to  the  public  what  they  have  seen.  We  have,  therefore,  been  for- 
tunate in  d;seovering  a  description  of  Spielberg,  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Rcmaele,  inspector  of  prisons  in  Franco,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoires  de  I' Academic  du  (lard,  and  translated  into 
German  in  the  Cum-crsations-Iilalt.  The  governor  of  the  fortress 
could  not  conceal  the  astonishment  be  felt  in  the  permission 
granted  to  a  Frenchman  to  visit  these  dreadful  dungeons,  though 
that  Frenchman  was  entrusted  with  an  official  mission.  The  for- 
tress is  situated  on  a  hill  about  800  feet  in  height.  The  ordinary 
prisoners  are  criminals  of  the  arch  duchy  of  Austria,  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  whose  term  of  incarceration  is  more  than  ten  years. 
The  customary  road  by  which  the  prison  is  reached,  is  from  the 
city  side.  At  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  first  gate  is  found 
a  guard-house,  which  furnishes  sentinels  for  the  mountains  ;  then 
an  enclosure  of  palisades  and  a  second  guard  house.  By  a  steep 
ascent,  you  reach  a  stairway  with  a  door  at  either  extremity  ;  and 
having  mounted  the  last  step,  you  are  in  front  of  the  prison,  with 
a  rampart  on  the  right  and  left,  a  post  and  the  director's  quar- 
ters. The  prison  contains  individuals  of  both  sexes.  When  M. 
Remacle  visited  it,  it  contained  375  individuals,  distributed 
through  six  quarters,  each  composed  of  ten  cells  of  unequal  size. 
Besides  this  there  are  buildings  devoted  to  hospitals,  store  houses 
and  work-shops.  The  traveller  measured  one  of  the  smallest 
cells,  similar  to  that  in  which  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined,  before 
he  was  placed  with  Maroncelli,  and  found  it  about  12  by  18  feet. 
The  furniture  was  as  follows  :  a  camp  bed,  with  a  woolen  cover- 


ing, a  straw  mattress,  a  few  shelves  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a 
pitcher,  and  a  wooden  basin.    The  window,  about  six  feet  from 
the  floor,  was  guarded  by  strong  iron  bars.    Since  it  was  decided 
to  warm  the  dungeon  during  half  the  year,  the  cells  have  each  re- 
ceived a  stove.    It  is  to  Silvio  Pellico  and  the  profound  sympathy 
the  recital  of  his  sufferings  caused  throughout  Europe,  that  the 
present  prisoners  of  Spielberg  owe  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition.   We  know  how  very  small  was  the  portion  of  the  nour- 
ishment allotted  daily  to  each  prisoner  at  the  period  of  the  cap- 
tivity and  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  author  of  Mie  Prigione. 
During  the  first  year  Pellico  suffered  all  the  torments  of  hun- 
ger.   Poor  Oroboni,  with  his  frail  and  delicate  organization,  fell 
a  victim  to  it.    If  the  food  meted  out  with  such  parsimony  had 
only  been  eatable — but  its  very  smell  excited  disgust.  Among 
other  things  was  a  preparation  which  the  Germans  call  f/renne- 
tuppe,  consisting  of  flour  and  lard  fried.  "  It  was  nauseous,"  says 
Maroncelli,  the  companion  of  Silvio  Pellico.    At  Spielberg  they 
made  a  large  pot-full  of  this  every  six  months,  and  every  morn- 
ing took  out  the  necessary  quantity.     This  wretched  trash  was 
afterwards  thinned  with  boiling  water.    Maroncelli  tells  us  that 
his  friend  could  not  swallow  this  mixture.  He  put  aside  the  slices 
of  rye  bread  which  swam  in  it  and  kept  them  for  his  dinner,  after 
drying  them  in  the  sun.    Since  the  time  of  Pellico  and  Maron- 
celli, the  alimentary  diet  of  the  prison  of  Spielberg  is  said  to  have 
been  improved.    The  prisoners  now  receive  meat  on  Sunday  and 
vegetables  on  week  days,  and  their  allowance  of  bread  has  been 
increased  half  a  pound  daily.    But  alas  !  why  have  not  the  other 
prisons  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  had  their  Silvio  Pellicos  1 
These  measures  of  humanity  have  been  restricted  exclusively  to 
Spielberg.    "  In  most  of  the  prisons  of  Austria,"  says  M.  Rema- 
de, "  I  have  seen  the  prisoners  dying  of  consumption  for  want  of 
sufficient  nourishment."    It  is  also  due  to  Silvio  Pellico  that  the 
penalty  of  carrere  durissimo  has  been  abolished.     There  were  for- 
merly at  Spielberg  two  categories  of  prisoners  ;  a  part  condemned 
to  the  carcere  durissimo,  and  the  others  to  the  rarcere  duro.  The 
prisoners  of  the  first  class  were,  every  day,  at  the  close  of  labor, 
brought  back  to  the  horrible  dungeons  on  the  ground  floor.  There 
they  were  fastened,  by  means  of  a  ring  in  the  belt  they  wore  round 
their  bodies,  and  which  was  suspended  under  the  armpits,  to  a 
chain  of  iron  which  hung  from  a  bar  of  the  same  metal  keyed 
into  the  wall.     They  had  two  chains  on  their  feet ;  and  their 
hands  were  kept  apart  by  an  iron  bar.     How  could  they  close 
their  eyes  in  such  a  position  ?    If  they  murmured,  if  they  uttered 
a  cry,  the  jailor  thrust  into  their  mouths  a  pear-shaped  instrument 
filled  with  pepper,  which  insinuated  it  into  their  throats  through 
the  holes  with  which  it  was  pierced.     At  the  period  when  M. 
Remacle  inspected  Spielberg,  there  were  still  two  prisoners  who 
had  been  subjected  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  one  for  twenty 
years,  the  other  for  eighteen.    One  of  them  was  completely  par- 
alyzed.   Those  condemned  to  "hard  imprisonment,   might  also 
be  fastened  to  the  dreadful  iron  chain  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  when  they  behaved  badly,  for 
instance.    This  is  what  the  head  jailor  explained  to  Silvio  Pelli- 
co, when  the  latter,  on  the  first  day  of  his  captivity  at  Spielberg, 
asked  the  object  of  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wall.  "  It  is  for  you, 
sir,"  replied  Schiller,  "  if  you  arc  troublesome.    If  you  are  reas- 
onable we  shall  be  satisfied  with  chaining  your  feet."  Schiller  did 
not  suspect  then  how  mild  and  gentle  a  prisoner  he  had  to  deal 
with.    But  ordinarily,  to  undergo  the  carcere  duro,  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  Silvio  Pellico,  "  to  perform  compulsory  labor,  to  wear 
irons  on  the  feet,  to  sleep  on  bare  planks  and  to  eat  detestable 
food."    The  manual  labor  of  the  prison  must  have  been  insipid 
to  men  like  Maroncelli  and  Silvio,  accustomed  to  an  intellectual 
life  ;  they  were  made  to  split  wood,  to  scrape  lint,  and  to  knit 
stockings.    The  minstrel  of  Francesca  de  Rimini,  to  whom  books 
and  paper  were  refused,  condemned  to  produce  every  week  two 
pair  of  knit  stockings !    At  Japan,  ministers  and  courtiers  who 
have  fallen  into  disgrace  arc  sent  to  an  island  where  they  are 
compelled  to  weave  stuffs  for  the  garments  of  the  sovereign ;  it 
is  true  that  this  happens  in  Japan.    The  carrere  durissimo  is  noth- 
ing when  compared  to  the  dungeons  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  which  extend  in  the  depth  of  a  black, 
subterranean  region  below  Maroncelli's  chamber.    A  triple  door 
defends  the  entrance,  and  yet  we  may  cite  the  names  of  prison- 
ers who  have  escaped  from  this  dungeon,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tive watch  and  ward  kept  up  night  and  day  in  the  fortress.  In 
the  night,  particularly,  there  is  nothing  but  patroU,  rounds,  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  of  sentinels,  and  visits  of  the  director 
and  keepers.    But  all  is  not  finished  :  below  these  caves  there  are 
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others — to  see  them  torches  are  necessary — yet  more  dreadful  and 
hideous.  Wc  rind  at  Spielberg  those  cages  of  iron  which  the  bar- 
barity of  the  middle  ages  invented  to  enclose  criminals,  and  this 
was  discontinued  only  a  century  ago.  Fane)'  a  wooden  box  form- 
ed of  huge  posts  bound  together  with  bars  of  iron,  with  a  little 
hole  to  pass  the  provisions,  which  the  keepers,  furnished  with 
lanterns,  brought  three  times  a  week,  and  a  larger  one  open  to  in- 
troduce the  prisoner,  who  did  not  have  even  the  liberty  of  motion 
in  this  cage.  And  there  were  thirty-four  of  these  boxes.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months  the  grave  had  received  its  victims.  What 
enormous  crime  had  Silvio  Pellico  committed,  to  be  thus  buried 
alive  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  the  fortress  we  have  de- 
scribed *  The  question  is  still  asked.  At  the  most  he  could  only 
be  reproached  with  having  uttered  some  words  of  suppressed  in- 
dignation, with  some  newspaper  articles  written  with  liberal  views. 
Born  in  1789,  at  Saluces,  in  Piedmont,  he  had  felt  at  an  early 
age  a  strong  inclination  to  poetry,  which  his  father,  at  first  a  di- 
rector of  a  silk-weaving  establishment,  afterwards  chief  of  division 
in  the  war  office  at  Turin,  did  not  fail  to  foster.  During  a  so- 
journ the  boy  made  in  Lyons,  his  studies  were  inclined  to  French 
literature,  and  Italy  would  have  reckoned  one  poet  less,  if  the 
new  employment  his  father  had  obtained  at  Milan  had  not  recall- 
ed him  to  the  latter  city.  Glory  and  misfortune  there  awaited 
him.  Linked  with  Monti  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  he  composed  that 
"  Francesca  de  Rimini,"  which  was  played  at  all  the  theatres  of 
Italy.  In  this  tragedy,  as  in  those  he  afterwards  wrote,  he  sought 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  Altteri.  There  is  the  same  simplicity  of 
action,  the  same  clearness,  the  same  limpidity  of  language.  The 
piece  is  beautiful,  but  frigid.  The  success  of  this  tragedy  render- 
ed the  name  of  Silvio  Pellico  popular.  Courted  by  the  highest 
society  of  Milan,  visited  by  all  strangers  of  distinction  who  trav- 
elled in  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael,  Byron,  Brougham,  Schlegel, 
etc.,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  journal,  the  "  Concil- 
iator," at  once  literary  and  political.  The  object  of  the  founder 
was,  it  was  said,  the  regeneration  of  Italy  by  means  of  literature 
and  science ;  but  the  Austrian  government  suppressed  the  sheet 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  its  conductors  were  held  for  trial.  Ar- 
rested on  the  13th  of  October,  1820,  at  first  incarcerated  in  the 
prison  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Milan,  then  under  the  leads  of  Venice, 
and  finally  condemned  to  fifty  years  in  irons  at  Spielberg,  Silvio 
only  emerged  from  captivity  in  1830,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
revolution  of  July  broke  out  at  Paris.  It  was  then  his  work, 
— "  My  Prisons,"  appeared.  That  which  especially  characterizes 
this  book  is,  that  the  author,  instead  of  cursing  his  executioners, 
grants  them  a  generous  pardon,  as  Christ  pardoned  those  who 
put  him  to  death.  It  was  said  of  Saint  Louis,  that  no  king  ever 
carried  virtue  to  a  greater  extent ;  it  may  be  said  of  the  prisoner 
of  Spielberg,  that  few  Christians  have  more  fully  carried  out  the 
principle  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  Once  at  liberty,  Sil- 
vio Pellico  retired  to  the  city  of  Turin,  and  died  there  in  the 
beginning  of  1854. 

Dresden. — The  two  travellers  depicted  in  the  foreground  of 
our  secoud  engraving  are  represented  as  standing  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  the  Japanese  palace,  built  by  Augustus  II.,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  near  the  Leipsic  gate. 
In  this  edifice  are  found  sixty  thousand  specimens  of  the  porce- 
lain ware  of  Saxony,  Italy,  China  and  Japan,  Etruscan  vases,  an- 
tique sculptures,  among  which  are  a  torso  of  Minerva,  a  lady  of 
Herculaneum  and  her  two  daughters,  four  Romans  playing  at  ball, 
a  faun  pouring  out  wine,  a  head  of  Niobe,  a  library  containing 
about  two  thousand  volumes  of  the  early  days  of  printing,  a 
manuscript  treatise  of  Albert  Durer  on  the  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  nineteen  volumes  of  portraits  of  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  two  travellers  ex- 
tendi his  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  quay  of  the  right,  bank,  on 
which  are  grouped  some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  Dresden.  He 
seems  to  point  out  at  first  the  custom-house,  a  very  large  and  plain 
building.  Afcerwards  we  behold,  in  succession,  the  Catholic 
church,  renowned  for  its  excellent  music ;  the  king's  palace  and 
its  tower,  which  hide  from  view  the  palace  of  the  princes.  The 
theatre,  an  elegant  edifice  near  the  church,  is  masqued  by  the 
buildings  on  the  quay.  Above  the  travellers  is  the  elegant  bridge 
over  the  Elbe,  1800  feet  long.  At  its  extremity,  on  the  right 
bank,  is  the  opening  of  the  square,  where  stands  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Augustus  II.,  constructed  of  hammered  copper.  This  is 
in  the  new  town.  Behind  the  bridge,  we  perceive  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady,  which  resisted  the  bombs  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  1760.  In  this  church  there  is  an  organ  with  6000  pipes, 
the  masterpiece  of  Silbermann.    The  splendid  museum  of  paint- 


ings is  in  this  direction,  but  its  buildings  are  not  high  enough  to 
surmount  the  dense  masses  of  architecture  which  separate  it  from 
the  quay.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  city  has  a  character  of 
elegance  seductive  to  the  artist ;  but  Dresden  is  not  deficient  in 
other  aspects  equally  charming.  He  who  has  once  seen  it  can 
never  forget  it,  nor  recall  it  without  regret.  The  most  attractive 
object  to  strangers  of  taste  is  the  picture  gallery.  Prime  remarks 
of  it,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East :" — "  The  picture 
gallery  is  indeed  worthy  of  being  compared  with  any  at  Paris  and 
Florence  ;  a  collection  that  was  brought  from  Italy  originally,  and 
has  been  improved  and  enriched  by  the  most  costly  purchases 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  When  Frederick  the  Great 
bombarded  the  city,  he  gave  orders  to  preserve  the  gallery;  and 
when  he  entered  in  triumph,  he  asked  permission  as  a  stranger  to 
visit  it,  as  if  the  laws  of  art  had  a  right  to  be  respected  when  the 
city  itself  was  at  his  feet.  And  when  Napoleon  was  master  of 
Saxony,  he  did  not  permit  one  of  these  pictures  to  be  taken  to 
Paris,  though  he  robbed  other  galleries  without  remorse.  At  the 
door  a  servant  stood  to  clean  our  boots  before  we  were  allowed  to 
enter.  *  *  A  perfect  wilderness  of  beauty  opened  on  us  as  we 
entered.  *  *  The  extraordinary  collection  of  curiosities  in  the 
Historical  Museum,  at  Dresden,  has  scarcely  a  rival  in  Europe. 
Old  armor,  more  even  than  in  the  Tower  of  London,  implements 
of  the  chase  and  the  tournament,  and  relics  of  days  long  gone  by, 
are  here  arrayed,  to  ";ive  a  fairer  view  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  times  than  we  could  gather  from  books.  But  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  sights  of  Dresden  is  in  the  Green  Vaults,  where 
the  treasures  of  the  Saxon  princes  are  preserved,  the  accumulated 
hordes  of  ages,  said  to  be  the  '  richest  which  any  European  mon- 
arch at  this  time  possesses.'    Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones, 


wrought  in  every  form  of  beauty,  and  exceeding  in  splendor  the 
treasures  of  the  Eastern  monarchs,  are  here  arranged  in  eight  suc- 
cessive chambers  ;  and  the  bare  recital  of  tho  more  magnificent 
articles  would  consume  more  space  than  I  can  give.  One  of 
them,  of  gold  enamelled,  representing  the  court  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, has  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  figures,  and  was  made  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  Diamonds  that  would  pay  off  the  national  debt 
are  sparkling  here,  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  the 
Saxon  regalia,  sword,  sceptre  and  crown,  chain  and  collars,  and 
the  largest  sardonyx  that  is  known :  a  heap  of  precious  things, 
baubles  for  men  and  women  to  look  at,  but  suggesting  to  us  the 
folly  of  such  symbols  of  royal  magnificence  and  power." 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda. — From  Germany  to  Africa  is  but  a  step 
for  the  imagination,  though  a  long  and  weary  journey  in  point. 
Yet  here  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  gazing  on  the  crumbling  ruins  of  rich  Portuguese  structures 
around  on  the  broad  ocean  that  extends  to  meet  the  sky  in  the 
distance.  A  couple  of  negroes  reclining  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in 
the  foreground  serves  to  locate  the  spirited  and  striking  scene. 
The  first  establishments  of  European  commerce  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  were  founded  by  Norman  navigators.  By  1364, 
some  persons  from  Dieppe  had  established  themselves  on  tho 
coast  which  extends  south  from  tho  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Two 
of  the  points  they  occupied  yet  bear  the  names  of  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Dieppe,  while  a  third  is  called  Little  Paris.  The  misfortunes 
which  fell  upon  France,  a  short  time  afterwards,  injured  the  pros- 
perity of  these  establishments.  They  ceased  to  be  visited  by  ships, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  carried  on  an  important  trade  in  gold, 
ivory  and  pepper.  About  half  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  John  II.,  the  Portuguese  resolved  to  make  some  explorations 
beyond  the  Cape  de  Verds.  A  vessel  sent  from  Lisbon  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  during  the  rainy  season.  The  maladies  it  oc- 
casioned forced  them  to  return  to  Portugal,  but  the  chances  of 
navigation  having  carried  them  towards  the  south,  they  discovered, 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1405,  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas's  Day,  an 
island,  which  was  named  Saint  Thome'.  This  discovery  gave  rise 
to  new  expeditions,  and  soon  after  the  entire  coast  of  Guinea,  of 
Congo  and  Angola  were  explored,  the  most  favorable  points  were 
occupied,  and,  about  1578,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  (San  Paulo  de 
Assumcao  de  Loanda)  was  founded.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Angola,  and  of  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  these 
regions.  The  seat  of  a  government  and  of  a  bishopric,  the  cen- 
tre of  affairs  south  of  the  equator,  it  soon  became  a  flourishing 
place ;  but  it  was  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  it  reached  a  truly  remarkable  height  of  prosperity.  The  slave 
trade  was  the  principal  element  of  its  fortune,  and  since  tho  prohi- 
bition of  this  traffic,  its  commerce  has  been  reduced  to  the  export 
of  certain  products,  among  which  orchilla,  a  species  of  lichen  or 
moss  used  in  dyeing,  occupies  the  principal  place.  Vessels  are 
rare  in  the  bay,  and  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  warehouse  or 
shop.  Ruins  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  splendid  houses  built 
with  the  gold  the  negro-traders  so  readily  obtained.  Negresses  in 
rags  occupy  the  richly-wrought  balconies  where  the  Portuguese 
Creole  ladies  used  to  glitter  in  diamonds,  and  display  their  coquet- 
ish  undress,  the  only  costume  that  the  climate  permitted.  The 
animation  of  the  streets  and  public  squares  has  given  place  to 
the  sadness  of  a  depopulated  town.  Portugal  socms  to  give  itself 
little  trouble  about  a  possession  which  has  ceased  to  produce  any 
return.  The  few  employe's  and  soldiers  sent  thither  from  time  to 
time  receive  scarcely  any  pay,  and  are  compelled  to  resort  to  some 
trade  or  occupation  for  support.  Still,  the  government  keeps  up 
at  some  distance  in  the  interior  an  establishment  devoled  to  tho  re- 
ception of  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  for  political  offences. 

Alicante. — Our  last  engraving  shows  a  view  of  this  pretty 
Spanish  town,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Valencia,  situated  at 
tho  head  of  an  extensive  bay.  The  picturesque  windmill  in  the 
foreground,  a  frequent  characteristic  of  Spanish  scenery,  reminds 
one  of  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  adventures  of  Don  Quixotte. 
The  building  on  the  bold  hill  that  rises  in  the  background  is  the 
castle.  In  the  centre  of  tho  picture,  the  city  displays  its  pictur- 
esque architecture ;  while  here  and  there  a  palm-tree  indicates  tho 
fertility  of  its  garden  soil.  Alicante  enjoys  a  good  deal  of  com- 
merce, which  might  be  readily  increased  ii' there  were  better  modes 
of  communication  with  the  interior.  Its  exports  consist  principal- 
ly of  wino,  almonds,  figs,  barilla,  olives,  olive  oil,  brandy,  6alt, 
wool,  silk  and  linen.  Steamboat  lines,  recently  established,  con- 
nect it  with  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Port  Vendres  and  MarseilUs. 
The  population  is  about  19,000. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THROUGH  THE  DARKi\ESS  li\TO  LIGHT. 

BY    EMILY    R.    F  A  0  E> 

W\~n  the  moon  wa.«  filing  nightly, 

In  the  t-i'ent  sky  of  May, 
Angels  T— 111  in  starry  garments. 

Ami  ttMQ  tvon1  my  child  away — 
Through  the  deeps  of  death's  dark  rlrer, 

Where  their  shining  feet  went  down; 
Where  the  moaning  waters  shirer 

'Mong  the  shadows  that  they  drown. 

But  the  feet  of  morning  met  him 

Just  upon  the  other  side, 
And  the  darkness  of  the  valley 

Drifted  downward  on  the  tide. 
For  the  angel?  crowned  his  forehead 

With  the  glory  up  ahore, 
And  the  Father  took  him  geutly 

To  the  bosom  of  his  lore. 

Kven  so  shall  all  he  gathered 

Safely  to  the  Father's  fold, 
When  the  circling  ages  falter, 

And  the  sands  of  time  are  told. 
Worlds  on  worlds,  like  sea-ward  waters. 

Then  shall  uiiugle  into  one, 
Burdened  with  an  endless  ble&dng, 

To  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARISHDES  JINX. 

BT  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

My  friend  Tompkins,  although,  in  other  respects,  an  excellent 
fine  fellow  and  good  company,  is,  nevertheless,  inordinately  fond 
and  ridiculously  proud  of  his  native  city :  a  sentiment  with  which 
I  should  not  dream  of  finding  fault,  did  he  restrict  his  admiration 
to  words  alone ;  but  he  does  not.  I  would  willingly  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  that  Boston  is  the  finest  city  in  the  world,  and 
that  every  good  thing  possessed  by  any  other  city,  is  merely  a 
poor  copy  of  a  Boston  improvement.  But  this  will  not  answer ; 
words  do  not  suffice  him.  He  will  persist  every  time  I  come  to 
Boston,  no  matter  if  it  be  twice  a  week,  in  showing  me  over  the 
town,  as  if  I  were  an  entire  stranger. 

As  usual,  I  was  forced  to  undergo  the  infliction  when  at  Bos- 
ton, the  other  day.  Convoyed  by  Tompkins,  I  had  been  shown 
nearly  all  the  lions  ;  had  manifested  a  great  deal  of  admiration — 
which  I  did  not  feel — for  the  custom  house  ;  frankly  admitted  that 
the  post-office  was  superior  to  the  one  at  New  York  ;  expressed 
my  sincere  delight  that  Boston  was  blessed  with  such  a  really 
beautiful  park  ;  became  excessively  patriotic,  and  twaddled  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers  in  passing  the  State  House  ;  and  was  about  giving 
vent  to  my  surprise  that  Bunker  Hill  Monument — the  upper  third 
of  which  we  could  just  see,  looming  like  a  big  chimney  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  we  turned  into  Somerset  Street, — was  still  standing  in 
the  same  spot,  when  Tompkins,  starting  from  my  side  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  breeches  pocket  wi:h  a  tailor's  bill,  ex- 
claimed, with  much  excitement : 

"By  Jove,  if  there  aint  Spink!" 

"Where — where?"  I  asked,  nervously  clutching  him  by  the 
arm,  and  gazing  in  all  directions  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  not 
that  I  had  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  Spink  before,  but  the  tone 
and  manner  of  my  friend  left  little  room  for  doubt  that  to  see 
Spink  was  the  most  startling  and  extraordinary  sight  in  the  world. 

"  There — there  !  that's  him  !  Don't  you  see  him  !"  returned 
my  friend,  pointing  to  a  jolly,  round,  red-faced  little  man,  about 
five  feet  three  inches  short,  by  three  feet  five  inches  wide,  who  was 
rolling  along  toward  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

"  How  arc  you,  Tompkins  ?"  vociferated  Spink,  as  he  came  up 
with  us.  "Just  the  chap  I  wanted  to  sec.  Tip  us  your  daddlc — 
will  yer,  old  feller  ?"  and  grasping  Tompkins's  outstretched  hand, 
he  shook  it  furiously. 

"Mr.  Spink,  shall  I  make  you  acquainted  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Jinx,  of  l'ugwash  ?  Mr.  Jinx,  Mr.  Spink,"  Tompkins  went  on 
to  say,  as,  after  returning  Spink's  cordial  greeting,  he  turned  to 
where  I  stood,  surveying  the  pair  with  no  expression  of  counte- 
nance whatever ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  my  expectations  having 
been  so  much  excited  by  Tompkins's  exclamation,  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  result. 

'*  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir, — extremely  so," 
remarked  Mr.  Spink,  grasping  my  hand,  which  he  wrung  with  the 
most  vigorous  good  will,  letting  it  go  by  degrees,  partially  relax- 
ing his  hold  for  a  moment,  then  clutching  at  it  again  and  again, 
as  if  reluctant  to  terminate  the  ecstatic  pleasure  he  experienced  in 
shaking  my  hand.  "  Always  happy  to  become  friends  with  the 
friends  of  my  friends,  he  !  he  !  he  I"  and  the  little  man  laughed 
and  chuckled  clear  down  to  the  tops  of  his  boots. 

I  returned  the  friendly  salutation  with  my  naturally  bland  and 
fascinating  smile,  bowing  with  graceful  dignity;  then  feeling  it 
necessary  to  say  something,  I  assured  him,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
that  it  "  was  a  magnificent  day." 

"Charming — delightful!"  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm,  as 
though  the  fact  had  but  just  dawned  upon  him  for  the  first  time. 
Then  sinking  his  voice,  and  assuming  a  serious,  even  melancholy 
air,  he  reciprocated  my  confidence  by  imputing  the  important  in- 
formation that  "  there-  was  a  good  'eal  of  such  weather  in  the 
Injun  summer  season." 

Whereupon,  as  a  well-bred  man,  and,  I  trust,  a  gentleman,  I 
manifested  the  polite  quantity  of  surprise  and  admiration ;  although, 
as  Pugwash  is  somewhat  less  than  forty  miles  from  Boston,  it 


might  be  supposed  I  should  have  some  little  inkling  of  the  de- 
scription of  weather  usually  found  in  this  latitude. 

"  But,  I  fay,  Tompkins,"  he  continued,  whirling  round  upon 
my  friend,  "  you  must  come  up  and  ice  us  to  night,  and  your 
friend  Mr.  Jinx,  too.  Can't  hear  of  a  refusal.  You  know  where 
our  place  is  by  this  time,  I  should  think,  he  !  he  !  he! — MO,  Lem- 
onade Row     So  come  along — will  ycu  i" 

I  was  about  to  interpose  some  ficble  objection,  hut  was  cut  short 
by  Tompkins,  who  at  once  accepted  the  invitation  for  both. 
Whereupon  Spink,  with  an  apology  for  leaving  so  abruptly,  as  he 
was  in  a  hum-,  wished  us  good  morning,  and  waddled  oil'  before  I 
could  explain  to  my  friend  that  the  condition  of  my  wardrobe 
precluded  the  possibility  of  attending  a  party  on  that  evening. 

"  O  fudge  !  Never  mind  your  dress.  You  look  well  enough," 
returned  my  friend  ;  "besides,  it's  not  a  party  at  all — only  a  fami- 
ly set-down,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  whist  or  so.  Fine  fellow,  that 
Spink,"  he  continued,  in  a  semi-soliloquy ;  "  very  much  of  a 
gentleman,  and  rich,  too,  Jinx,  m'  boy, — rich  as  a  rajah." 

This  simile  served  to  raise  Spink  very  materially  in  my  estima- 
tion ;  for  though  I  make  considerable  noise  about  my  democratic 
principles,  and  spout  incessantly  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  before  the  Pugwash  Mutual  Benefit  and 
Community  Kqualizing  Society,  I,  nevertheless,  am  quite  as  well 
pleased  to  be  noticed  by  and  invited  to  the  home  of  a  jolly  young 
Dives  as  you  are  yourself.  While  engaged  in  pondering  the  im- 
poitant  question  what  coat  I  should  wear  that  evening,  we  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  lodgings  I  usually  infest  while  in  town,  where 
Tompkins,  promising  to  call  for  me  at  seven,  wished  me  a  jolly 
afternoon,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Having  completed  a  satisfactory  toilet,  I  sat  down  to  write,  and 
had  written  as  far  as  the  last  period,  when  seven  o'clock  and 
Tompkins  came  simultaneously. 

"  Well,  Jinx,  m'  boy,  all  ready,  eh  ?"  said  he,  in  his  lively  way, 
bursting  into  my  room,  and  a  loud  laugh  at  the  same  time.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  live  here?  Why,  bless  my  heart,  there 
isn't  room  enough  to  swing  your  hat.  You,  doubtless,  havo 
another  apartment  in  which  to  keep  your  tooth  brush  and  razor ; 
you  can't  possibly  have  room  for  them  both  line  .'  But,  come,  it's 
time  we  were  off ;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  clattered 
down  stairs,  making  much  more  noise  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, with  the  inhuman  design,  I  more  than  half  believe,  of  com- 
pelling the  landlady  to  carpet  them.  However,  I  have  my  own 
opinion  as  to  his  success. 

I  followed  my  friend  at  a  slower  pace,  for  I  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  his  remarks  concerning  my  apartments.  The  room, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  one  of  your  vast.,  sounding,  echoing  rooms, 
where  you  can  fancy  a  ghost  in  every  corner;  but  it  is  a  very 
comfortable  little  room,  for  all  that ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  is 
plenty  high  enough  to  stand  up  in,  and  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever of  bumping  your  head  where  the  roof  slopes  down ;  such  a 
catastrophe  could  only  result  from  sheer  carelessness.  As  for  the 
length  and  breadth,  why,  by  keeping  my  hat  and  trunk  underneath 
the  bed,  and  with  a  little  pains  to  place  the  chair  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  door  wont  strike  againft  it  in  opening,  thero  is  an 
abundance  of  room  ;  and  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  be 
more  convenient  for  writing  than  to  form  a  desk  by  piling  up 
books  on  the  bed  to  any  height  that  suits  you  best !  Then  by  invert- 
ing the  wash  bowl  on  the  floor  beside  you,  you  have  a  nice  lit- 
tle stand  for  your  ink  bottle,  all  of  which  arrangements  I  consider 
quite  nice  and  comfortable.  Things,  to  be  sure,  are  on  a  rather 
more  magnificent  scale  at  Pugwash  ;  but  one  cannot  expect  the 
same  luxuries  abroad,  in  a  vast  city,  that  one  has  at  home,  and 
although  I  must  overlook  it  in  Tompkins,  1  don't  thank  him  in 
the  least,  for  disparaging  my  "apartments."  I've  half  a  mind  to 
tell  him  so.  Swing  my  hat,  indeed  !  I  don't  want  to  swing  my 
hat.  What  upon  earth  can  a  man  want  to  swing  his  hat  for  in 
his  own  dormitory  !  But  hold !  1  am  wandering  away  from  my 
subject. 

Overtaking  Tompkins,  we  turned  our  steps  toward  Lemonade 
Kow,  and  conversing  carelessly  upon  indifferent  topics,  soon 
reached  the  residence  of  our  friend  Spink.  Ah  !  how  little  I 
thought,  as  we  mounted  those  five  Quincy  granite  steps,  and 
twitched  that  silver-plated  bell  knob,  how  big  was  that  three  story, 
swell  front,  brick  dwelling,  with  the  fate  of  Jinx  ;  even  when  ad- 
mitted within  the  portal,  and  standing  in  the  front  entry,  even 
when  I  deposited  my  hat  and  cane  on  the  hall  table,  and  gave  the 
hurried,  final  twist  to  my  ear  locks,  glancing  anxiously  at  my 
hoots  the  while,  to  observe  whether  there  was  any  dust  on  them, 
and  at  the  breast  pocket  of  my  coat  to  make  sure  my  new,  eight 
shilling  white  linen  pocket  handkerchief  protruded  a  graceful  and 
fascinating  distance,  even  then,  I  say,  I  perceived  nothing  remark- 
able about  the  house.  Nay,  even  when  I  had  passed  that  sacred 
precinct,  the  parlor  door,  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Spink,  mo- 
ther of  our  friend  Spink,  to  his  eldest  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Spink, 
and  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  Major  George  Booth,  even  then  I 
considered  my  new  acquaintances  very  ordinary,  pleasant  sort  of 
people,  but  by  no  means  remarkable.  Ah  !  how  dull  and  slow  of 
comprehension  is  the  human  mind  !  Mrs.  Spink,  as  she  then  ap- 
peared to  me,  was  a  very  good  naturcd  old  lady,  who  liked  to 
hear  herself  talk,  and  tried  hard  to  seem  some  twenty  years  young- 
er than  she  really  was.  Miss  Sarah,  who  had  evidently  turned 
the  last  corner,  whatever  that  may  be,  was  unmistakably  literary, 
and  consequently — but  never  mind.  Major  Booth  impressed  mc 
at  first  as  being  an  uncommonly  fine  looking  gentleman,  tall,  well 
formed,  with  immense  whiskers,  and  a  very  fascinating  address. 
How  little  I  thought  him  the  villain  he  afterwards  proved  himself 
to  be! 

We  conversed  pleasantly  a  few  minutes,  and  were  about  sitting 
down  to  a  game  of  whist,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Spink's 
youngest  sister,  Miss  Carol,  glided  into  the  room  with  the  step  of 


a  sylph.  How  can  I  ever  hope  to  describe  that  bewitching,  that 
enchanting  female  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  It  would  require 
blacker  ink  than  mine  to  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  dark  luxu- 
riance of  her  hair,  the  jetty  sparkle  of  her  eyes,  and  whiter  paper 
than  this  I  am  now  spoiling,  to  describe  the  pearly  whiteness  of 
her  snowy  neck.  But  enough  ;  the  most  prodigal  and  lavish  use 
of  Webster's  unabridged  would  miserably  fail  to  reproduce  her 
image. 

I  fult,  the  instant  sho  entered  the  rcom,  that  a  crisis  had  arrived 
in  my  existence.  "  Jinx,"  muttered  I  to  myself,  "  behold,  your 
destiny  approaches.  The  being  before  you  is  destined  to  influence, 
either  for  happiness  or  misery,  the  whole  of  your  future  existence." 

How  I  comported  myself  during  the  introduction  which  followed 
I  have  not  the  least  knowledge,  into  such  a  maze  of  bewilderment 
was  I  plunged.  Neither  have  I  the  slightest  idea  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Mrs.  Spink  faced  Major  Booth,  and  Miss  Sarah  my 
friend  Tompkins,  at  the  whist  table,  leaving  the  lovely  Carol  and 
myself  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  sofa.  I  only  know  that  when  I, 
in  some  measure,  recovered  my  equanimity,  such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  drnarafi'i  pcrsonre.  You  may  be  sure  I  wasted  none 
of  those  precious  moments.  Calling  into  requisition  my  unrival- 
led conversational  powers,  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  create 
a  sensation,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  the  expression  of  Carol's  love- 
ly eyes,  which  she  ever  and  anon  raised  to  my  face  with  the  sweet- 
est and  most  confiding  air  imaginable,  I  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily brilliant  that  evening.  There  was  no  end  of  subjects  I  touched 
upon,  partly  to  amuse  her  and  partly  to  impress  her  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  acquaintance  with  fashionable  society. 
I  poured  into  her  ear  a  profusion  of  those  delightful  nothings 
which  pass  current  in  society  as  the  best  method  for  a  well  bred 
man  to  entertain  a  lady  of  refinement.  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  dif- 
ferent balls  we  might  anticipate  the  coming  winter,  about  Jennio 
Smith's  engagement  with  Tom  Whangs,  who  hasn't  a  copper  of 
his  own,  and  not  the  best  of  expectations,  about  the  people  at  Na- 
hant  the  past  season,  about  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brick's  delightful  ser- 
mon at  the  Shark  Lane  church,  last  Sunday,  about  the  last  fash- 
ions and  the  next,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside,  when  the  game 
of  whist  being  brought  to  a  close,  the  conversation  became 
general. 

"  Suppose  you  favor  us  with  some  music,  Miss  Carol,"  sug- 
gested Tompkins. 

"  Certainly,  if  yon  desire  it,"  replied  Miss  Carol,  sweetly,  at  tho 
same  time  ri.-ing  from  her  seat  by  my  side. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  to  accompany  her  to  the  piano, 
and  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  turning  the  music  for  her,  but 
was  forestalled  by  Major  Booth,  who  rushed  to  her  side  as  though 
he  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  the  opportunity  for  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  ever  thought  Booth  good-looking,  now  that  I  ex- 
amined him  more  closely.  I  was  surprised  I  did  not  perceive  at 
first  what  a  gross  lcoking  fellow  he  was.  Miss  Carol's  song  was 
perfectly  exquisite  ;  1  think  I  never  heard  music  to  compare  with 
it  before.  Tompkins  and  myself  were  loud  in  our  applause  and 
requests  for  a  repetition.  Gracefully  excusing  herself,  she  turned 
to  the  major : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a  song  V 

"  Certainly,"  ho  replied.  "  1  am  only  too  happy  to  gratify  you 
in  anything,"  and  the  insolent  fellow  smiled  and  grinned  in  her 
face  like  a  hyena.  I  detest  that  Booth.  What  a  hardened,  un- 
principled villain  he  must  be,  to  force  his  odious  attentions  upon 
that  peerless  young  creature  !  Iam  convinced  nothing  but  her 
natural  sweetness  of  disposition  and  aversion  to  injure  the  feelings 
of  any  one,  even  that  low  Booth,  prevents  her  repelling  his  ad- 
vances with  the  scorn  and  contempt  he  merits. 

Miss  Carol  reluctantly,  as  was  sufficiently  evident  to  mc,  played 
the  ac-companimcnt ;  while  the  brute,  in  the  basest  of  base  voices, 
roared  out  a  song  concerning  the  queen  of  his  soul,  which,  as 
nearly  as  1  can  remember,  was  as  follows  : 

J'-  Queen  of  my  soul,  whose  star-like  eyes  a  all  thf  light  I  mk, 
H'hoae  voice,  in  sweetest  melody,  can  love  or  pardon  speak ; 
I  bow  me  to  thy  loved  control,  Mary.  Mary,  queen  of  my  soul ! 
Mary,  Man  ,  qucc— ce — ,  bright  quce  -  ec— ee— ee-  en  awf  mo 

soul — 1 — 1. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  mc  how  under  the  sun  anv  of  the 
persons  present  could  make  up  a  face  to  applaud  the  major's  dis- 
gusting performance,  to  mc  it  was  perfectly  execrable.  But  they  did, 
and  not  only  that,  insisted  upon  his  singing  again,  which  he  did, 
and  continued  to  do  all  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  confound 
him !  thereby  effectually  preventing  another  tete  a  Me  between 
Carol  and  myself.  The  fellow  absolutely  seemed  to  delight  in 
annoying  mc.  His  abominable  songs,  the  easy  nonchalance  of  his 
manner,  and  his  affected  familiarity  with  Carol,  whom  he  persisted 
in  calling  by  her  Christian  name,  as  though  he  were  her  brother, 
was  so  particularly  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  felt  continually  the 
strongest  desire  to  assassinate  him. 

However,  the  evening  wore  away,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  depart,  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  have  cheerfully 
stayed  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  ;  but  that  being  imprac- 
ticable, we  were  forced  to  take  our  leave  ;  not,  however,  without 
being  repeatedly  and  pressingly  urged  to  call  often,  and  unless  I 
deceive  myself  grossly,  Miss  Carol  was  particularly  earnest  in  her 
invitation  to  mc  individually. 

But  ten  short  days  have  elapsed  since  my  first  interview  with 
that  adorable  creature,  and  in  that  time  I  have  called  upon  her 
five  Beparate  evenings.  I  can  perceive  that  she  takes  a  deep  and 
growing,  though,  as  yet,  perhaps,  unconscious  interest  in  me.  I 
can  perceive  by  the  deepening  tinge  upon  her  check,  by  the  soft 
and  winning  glances  of  her  downcast  eyes,  that  my  coming  is 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasurable  emotions.  But  that  never 
ending  Booth  is  continually  present  to  render  mc  uncomfortable. 
I  should  think  the  fellow  would  be  ashamed  to  call  so  often ;  but 
people  of  his  stamp  have  no  discretion — no  shame,  in  fact.  No 
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longer  ago  than  last  evening,  he  established  himself  on  the  sofa 
by  the  side  of  that  dear  angel,  and  while  I  was  conversing  with 
Mrs.  Spink,  he  threw  his  arm  upon  the  back  of  the  sofa,  thereby 
almost  embracing  my  adored  Carol,  and  continued  for  a  long  time 
whispering  in  her  ear.  How  must  she  have  felt,  poor  girl,  and  in 
my  presence,  too  !  How  I  longed  to  tell  her  that  I  thought  none 
the  worse  of  her  for  his  atrocious  behaviour!  I  think  no  event,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  existence,  ever  excited  my  anger  to  such 
a  degree.  I  was  frantic  with  rage.  I  could  have  wrenched  his 
hideous  head  from  his  shoulders, — yea,  have  torn  out  his  vile 
heart,  consumed  it  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  scattered  the  ashes 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  Yet  I  didn't  do  it, — no  ;  with  a 
violent  effort  I  restrained  my  propensity,  and  why?  The  gentle 
Carol  shall  never  know  the  fearful  and  sanguinary  passions  that 
form  part  of  my  nature.  No  ;  outwardly,  I  will  be  the  unruffled, 
the  smiling,  the  placable  Jinx.  Never  shall  she  be  alFrightcd  and 
dismayed  by  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  fierce  whirlwind  of  jeal- 
ousy, the  terrific  tornado  of  wild  hatred  that  sweeps  with  blight- 
ing and  devastating  fury  through  my  tempestuous  interior.  Such 
fearful  knowledge  shall  be  forever  hidden  from  thy  dear  eyes,  be- 
loved Carol ! 

But  there  must  be  a  speedy  termination  to  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty; that  detestable  Booth  will  else  drive  me  to  the  commission 
of  some  terrible  deed.  Yes, — I  will  put  in  practice  the  plan  I 
formed  while  walking  the  seventh  time  through  Lemonade  Row, 
this  forenoon.  Business  of  importance  calls  me  to  Pugwasb.  I 
could  transact  it  and  return  in  one  day ;  but  I  will  not.  I  will  stay 
a  week — a  whole  interminable  week.  The  long  interval  will  give 
time  for  the  love  I  am  convinced  Carol  feels  for  ino  to  strengthen. 
Absence,  they  say,  inflames  strong  affection,  as  it  quenches  weak 
love.  Then,  upon  my  return,  I  will  fly  to  her  dear  presence, 
make  known  the  passion  that  consumes  me,  and  hear  from  her 
own  lips  the  words  that  seal  my  fate.  Am  I  over-sanguine  in  be- 
lieving she  will  accept  my  love  3  If  Jinx  has  any  skill  in  reading 
the  female  heart  (and  lie  thinks  he  has),  then  will  the  result  be  as 
I  could  wish.  I  will  take  one  more  turn  through  Lemonade  Row, 
then,  hey  for  Pugwasb  ! 

By  the  way,  it  is  singular — very  singular — that,  until  my  pre- 
sent visit  to  Boston,  I  never  noticed  what  a  magnificent  street  that 
is  in  which  the  Spinks  reside.  Every  part  and  everything  in  the 
least  connected  with  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  when  one  examines 
it  closely.  The  very  flag  stones  of  the  walk  seem  better  adapted 
for  a  promenade  than  in  any  other  street.  The  gas  lights  arc 
much  brighter,  and  the  glass  lanterns  decidedly  cleaner  than  I  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.  The  houses,  too,  have 
an  uudefinable  air  of  comfort  and  joyousncss  about  them  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  rather  odd,  too,  although 
Spink's  house  is  in  reality  not  a  particlo  higher  or  larger  than  the 
adjoining  house,  yet,  for  some  reason,  it  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  rest,  to  be  more  lofty  and  spacious.  Probably  it  is  better  built 
than  the  rest.  Apropos  of  the  Spinks,  it  speaks  rather  badly  for 
my  discernment  that  my  first  impressions  of  the  family  were  so 
widely  different  from  my  present  opinion.  That  Mrs.  Spink  is  a 
lovely  old  lady,  excessively  entertaining  and  good  tempered ; 
Miss  Sarah,  who  I  thought  slightingly  of  at  first,  is  an  estimable 
young  lady,  a  most  sensible  and  learned  person,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
walking  she  encyclopedia.  I  enjoy  her  society  amazingly.  And 
Miss  Carol — but  hold  !  I'll  not  write  another  word  until  the  week 
of  probation  is  passed,  and  I  have  declared  my  love  ;  then — then 
will  I  return,  and  triumphantly,  as  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
finish  this  page  of  my  diary. 

Heavens !  can  it  be  that  only  one  week  has  elapsed  since  I 
penned  the  concluding  word  of  the  last  paragraph  ?  Only  last 
night  that  I  returned  from  Pugwasb  ?  Through  what  have  I  not 
passed  since  then  1  How  have  my  soaring  hopes  been  dashed  to 
earth  1  I  am  writing  this  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  fare  of  a  wretch- 
ed eating-house,  whither  I  have  rushed  in  my  desperation,  with 
ti  e  forlorn  hope  of  calming  my  distracted  mind,  and  in  some 
measure  restoring  peace  to  my  perturbed  spirit  by  partaking  of  a 
broiled  steak  and  fried  onions.  But  I  feel  it  will  be  in  vain. 
Even  onions  fail  to  fill  the  aching  void  which  I  feel  in  my  thorax 
from  the  irretrievable  loss  of  my  lost  love— Carol  Spink.  But  I 
must  be  brief.  The  bill  of  fare  is  none  of  the  biggest,  and  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  invest  capital  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

In  short,  then,  I  returned  from  Pugwash  ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to 
gay  that— for  if  I  hadn't  returned,  how  could  I  be  here  1 — it  serves, 
however,  to  show  the  reader  in  what  a  state  of  agitation  my  mind 
is  in  at  present.  But  to  proceed.  I  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  last 
inward  train  from  Pugwash,  just  as  evening  was  closing  in.  With 
wildly  beating  heart,  and  the  most  glowing  anticipations,  I  drove 
at  once  to  Carol's  residence.  I  had  spent  the  whole  day  upon  my 
toilet,  and  left  Pugwash  in  a  costume  the  faultless  elegance  of 
which  was  beyond  all  praise.  Leaving  the  coach  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  in  order  to  have  time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  walked 
slowly  toward  the  door.  I  distinctly  remember  now,  now  that  it 
is  too  late,  that  I  stubbed  my  toe  as  I  ascended  the  steps,  and 
upon  attempting  to  ring  the  bell,  my  fingers  slipped  from  the 
knob.  Bad  omens  both.  The  servant  who  admitted  mc  grinned 
prodigiously  as  she  replied  affirmatively  to  my  inquiry  whether 
Miss  Carol  was  in.  Passing  into  the  parlor,  I  found  the  object  of 
my  affection  alone.  Taking  her  hand,  I  retained  it  within  my 
grasp.  She  made  but  one  slight  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  then 
allowed  it  to  remain  passive,  looking  inquiringly  at  me.  Now  or 
never,  thought  I,  and  glancing  hurriedly  around,  I  saw,  or  rather 
fancied,  wc  were  alone.  The  folding  doors  between  the  two  par- 
lors were  indeed  partly  open,  but  I  thought  not  of  that.  Pros- 
trating myself  at  her  feet,  I  poured  forth  my  tale  of  love  witli  all 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  which  I  was  master.  She  made  one 
or  two  attempts  to  rite ;  but  I  detained  her,  thinking  it  only  maid- 


en coyness.  I  told  her  how  madly,  how  fervently  I  loved  her ; 
hinted  at  some  dark  deed  if  she  refused  my  prayer,  and  wound  up 
with  a  declaration  that  I  would  never  rise  from  my  knees  until  she 
pronounced  the  words  that  were  to  make  me  happy. 

Imagine,  then,  my  horror,  when,  instead  of  the  gently  murmured 
yes,  she  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  which  was 
answered  by  a  louder  roar  from  the  back  parlor.  Glancing  in 
that  direction,  I  beheld  the  folding  doors  thrown  open,  and  that 
detestable  old  Spink  woman,  her  bluo  stocking,  old  maid  daugh- 
ter, and  Tompkins,  in  convulsions  of  laughter  ;  while  that  ruffian 
Booth,  with  an  expression  of  fiendish  mirth,  struggling  with  sav- 
age ferocity,  wolked  deliberately  to  where  I  was  still  kneeling,  and 
seizing  me  by  the  collar,  jerked  me  to  my  feet  as  though  I  had 
been  a  child  in  his  hands,  muttering  the  while  something  about 
the  door,  what,  I  did  not  understand.    I  was  as  one  in  a  dream. 

How  long  I  might  have  remained  in  such  a  ridiculous  position, 
I  can't  pretend  to  say,  perhaps  till  this  time,  had  not  Tompkins 
taken  me  by  the  arm  and  marched  me  out  of  the  house.  It  was 
not  till  I  had  been  in  the  cool  night  air  some  little  time  that  I  re- 
covered my  consciousness,  and  with  it  my  temper.  Tompkins 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall  in  a  perfect  paroxysm.  Turning 
fiercely  upon  him,  I  demanded  an  explanation.  His  only  reply 
was  to  press  his  hands  upon  that  part  of  his  person  where  his  vest 
laps  over  with  the  waistband,  and  renew  his  cachinnation,  doub- 
ling himself  up  in  the  most  absurd  manner. 

"  By  Jove  !"  I  roared,  in  a  fury ;  "  this  is  some  of  your  work. 
You  shall  answer  for  it  at  the  sword's  point !  Do  not  think  to 
escape  giving  me  satisfaction  for  this  night's  work.  A  friend  will 
wait  upon  you  in  the  morning!" 

"  Don't — don't  make  a  bigger  ass  of  yourself  than  you  have 
already  done,"  he  gasped,  when  his  ridiculous  laughing  fit  had  in 
some  measure  subsided.  "  What  could  induce  you  to  be  such  a 
fool,  0  thou  rural  Jinx  ?  Didn't  you  know  that  Miss  Carol  had 
been  engaged  to  Major  Booth  more  than  two  years  1  And  don't 
you  know  it  was  only  night  before  last  they  were  married  3  And 
now,  wretched  libertine,  and  destroyer  of  family  happiness,  that 
you  are,  you  can't  allow  poor  Booth  to  enjoy  three  short  days  of 
happy  honeymoon  in  peace  ;  but  you  must  come  and  make  love 
to  his  wife,  and  that,  too,  before  his  very  facs.  O,  Jinx,  Jinx  !  I 
am  ashamed  of  you, — I  am,  indeed  !" 

I  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  with  the  speed  of  a  fugi- 
tive pickpocket  to  my  lodgings,  where,  for  more  than  an  hour,  I 
paced  my  room,  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  some  desperate 
deed  ;  but  not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  that  commended  it- 
self to  my  judgment,  I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

I  could,  I  think,  have  survived  the  dreadful  disappointment  had 
it  been  kept  secret ;  but  it  has  not.  Not  a  single  acquaintance 
have  I  met  this  morning  but  begins  to  grin  the  moment  his 
eyes  rest  upon  me,  and  worse  than  all,  I  sec  the  whole  affair  de- 
scribed in  glowing  colors  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  My 
name,  to  be  sure,  is  not  printed  in  full,  but  so  near  it  that  they 
might  as  well  have  written  Aristidcs  Jinx  at  once,  for  all  the 
world  will  know  it  is  me. 

I  think  I  shall  return  to  Pugwash  to-morrow.  This  city  is  a 
wretchedly  vulgar  place.  I  scarcely  know  a  city  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  arc  so  excessively  low-bred,  as  they  are  here. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  foregoing  history  has  been  writ- 
ten with  pain  and  humiliation.  Gladly  would  I  withhold  it  from 
the  public  eye,  but  duty  to  my  country  and  my  fellow-men  should 
be,  as  it  is,  paramount  to  every  personal  consideration.  If  this, 
to  me,  harrowing  confession  shall  have  the  effect  to  teach  to  city 
gentlemen  caution  in  introducing  impressible  young  men  into 
families  containing  attractive  young  ladies  ;  to  engaged  damsels 
discretion  in  their  intercourse  with  susceptible  young  gentlemen ; 
to  young  gentlemen  themselves,  that  there  is  a  bare  possibility  a 
young  lady  may  treat  them  well, — nay,  even  kindly,  without  being 
absolutely  in  love  with  them  ;  but  above  and  beyond  all,  if  I, 
myself,  succeed  in  getting  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  this  arti- 
cle, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  sorrows  of  the  heart-broken 
and  desolate  Jinx  be  fully  recompensed. 


FATAL  PEEP  INTO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

Some  Germans  of  good  family,  on  a  recent  occasion,  had  toiled 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  after  resting  themselves  on 
that  sulphurous  bed,  they  descended  the  steep  incline  to  the  mouth 
of  the  crater.  There  was  little  smoke  that  day,  and  the  scientific 
gentlemen  began  to  get  into  danger  without  being  aware  of  it. 
The  guides  having  had  quite  enough  of  soft  ashes  and  hard  work 
in  the  ascent,  sat  down  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  crater,  not  feeling 
inclined  for  more  exertion.  So  many  people  had  gone  to  peep 
into  this  chimney  of  the  infernal  regions,  day  after  day,  without 
an  accident,  that  these  lazy  guides  preferred  some  sour  wine,  and 
a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  a  very  common 
comestible  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  Neapolitans,  and  a  little 
siesta,  to  looking  after  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  entrusted  to 
them.  One  of  tlie  most  adventurous  of  the  Germans,  finding  lie 
could  bear  the  little  sulphur  which  seemed  emitted  from  the  crater, 
resolved  to  penetrate  further;  but  scarcely  bad  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  an  apparently  solid  projection,  than  the  whole  crumbled  be- 
neath him,  and  he  was  precipitated  at  least  one  hundred  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  crater  seems  as  soft  as  the  cxttrior,  for  the  first 
words  heard  from  the  unfortunate  man  were,  that  "  he  was  not 
hurt."  In  vain  he  tried  to  extricate  himself;  whatever  he  grasped 
mouldered  in  his  grasp.  He  could  not  regain  his  feet — of  this  his 
companions  above  were  informed.  They  seemed  to  have  become 
more  stupified  than  the  unfortunate  victim  ;  for,  instead  of  dis- 
patching the  guide  to  the  Observatory  or  the  Hermitage  for  ropi  s, 
or  assistance  of  some  kind,  they  stood  listening  to  their  friend  be- 
low. In  the  meantime,  the  sulphur  began  to  operate  upon  the 
poor  fellow  in  the  crater,  and  he  felt  himself  gradually  sinking  in 
strcngtli  and  position.  With  a  wonderful  self-command,  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends.  For  two  long  hours  did  he  survive,  when  liis 
voice  got  feebler  and  feebler.  Perhaps  as  he  by  slow  degrees  slid 
deeper  into  the  crater,  hope  gradually  vanished,  until  the  voice  was 
entirely  lost,  and  then  all  was  silent.  The  lifeless  body  was  many 
hours  after  rescued  by  a  guide,  who  descended  two  hundred  feet 
before  he  found  it. — London  Haald. 


MADAME  LAGRANGE  AND  THE  POISONED  KOUflCET. 

The  Courhr  des  Etals  Unis  states  that  Madame  Lagrange  was 
present  at  the  last  representation  of  Adriennc  Lcrouvreur,  and  in 
the  scene  where  Adriennc  receives  the  poisoned  bouquet,  she  was 
so  overcome  by  her  feelings  as  almost  to  faint.  The  emotion,  it 
is  said,  was  occasioned  by  a  terrible  recollection  of  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  once  placed,  during  the  early  part  of  her 
professional  career.  It  appears  that,  after  achieving  great  success 
in  the  musical  salons  of  Europe,  she  made  a  brilliant  debut  at  the 
theatre.  Her  second  engagement  was  at  I'avic,  where  her  youth- 
ful talent  entirely  eclipsed  that  of  a  rival  cantatrice.  Each  repre- 
sentation was  for  her  a  new  triumph,  and  each  triumph  a  defeat 
for  the  previous  prima  duinm.  This  circumstance  created  in  the 
breast  of  the  other  a  deadly  jealousy,  and  she  determined  to  be 
avenged,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  or  by  what  means.  She  was  an 
Italian,  with  strong  passions,  and  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  her  revenge.  She  was  one  of  those  dangerous  syrens 
whose  charms  are  sure  to  fascinate  youth ;  and  Pavie  being  a  uni- 
versity town,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  an  instrument  for  her  pur- 
pose among  the  students.  She  fixed  upon  a  young  Venetian,  of 
noble  birth  and  of  large  fortune.  By  her  blandishments  she  fairly 
bewitched  this  young  man,  and  having  obtained  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  him,  he  agreed  to  carry  out  her  design.  At  every 
representation,  Madame  Lagrange  received  numcious  bouquets, 
wreaths,  etc.;  and  among  the  bouquets  which  fell  at  her  feet,  wns 
invariably  one  of  small  dimensions  composed  of  roses  only,  the 
perfume  of  which  was  delicious.  This  homage  was  always  paid 
after  the  andante  of  the  grand  cavatina  in  Nalntcco,  an  opera  tin  n 
highly  popular.  Madame  Lagrange  always  placed  this  small 
bouquet  in  her  girdle  after  smelling  the  perfume,  and  proceeded 
with  renewed  encouragement  to  the  completion  of  the  song. 

On  one  evening  the  bouquet  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  size 
preventing  her  from  placing  it  in  her  girdle,  she  handed  it  to  a 
Jii/urante  who  stood  near  her,  to  carry  to  her  dressing-room.  At 
the  end  of  the  act,  she  quitted  the  stage,  and  was  surprised  at  see- 
ing her  dressing-maid  at  the  wing,  and  on  opening  the  door  of  her 
room,  started  back  with  affright  on  perceiving  her  lying  on  tho 
floor,  apparently  lifeless  !  Her  cry  speedily  brought  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  the  utmost  astonishment  was  expressed  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  dreadful  affair.  After  endeavoring  for  five  or  six 
minutes  to  restore  the  girl  from  her  death-like  state,  a  voice  was 
heard,  almost  suffocated  by  emotion,  exclaiming  :  "  The  bouquet! 
the  bouquet !"  and  on  recognizing  Dr.  Marozzi,  the  physician  of 
Madame  Lagrange,  there  was  a  general  inquiry  what  be  meant. 
He,  however,  gave  no  explanation,  but  continued  to  repeat :  "  The 
bouquet !  the  bouquet !"  This  mysterious  exclamation  served  to 
direct  attention  to  a  bouquet  which  had  fallen  from  the  girl's  hand, 
and  it  was  eagerly  seized. 

"  What  great  value  do  you  attach  to  the  bouquet  1"  demanded 
Madame  Lagrange. 

"  That  bouquet  is  poisoned  !"  said  the  doctor. 

A  thrill  of  honor  ran  through  the  company,  and  the  cantatrice 
escaping  thus  as  by  a  miracle  the  death  which  had  been  designed 
for  her,  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  when  the  sig- 
nal was  given  for  raising  the  curtain.  She  re-appeared,  pale,  even 
under  the  rouge,  and  with  a  heart  wrung  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish. She  sang,  however,  and  played  as  though  filled  by  inspira- 
tion, and  the  audience  were  frantic  with  excitement;  never  had 
she  received  such  an  ovation.  The  doctor,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  evening,  perceived  in  a  very 
private  box  the  young  Venetian,  and  remarked  that  his  counte- 
nance wore  a  strange  expression.  The  vanquished  rival  of  La- 
grange had  partly  opened  the  door,  and  the  doctor,  as  he  passed, 
heard  the  young  man  say  : 

"  It  is  done — she  is  dead  !" 

"The  bouquet  V  said  the  Italian.  The  young  man  made  an 
affirmative  sign,  and  hastily  quitted  the  theatre. 

The  doctor's  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused,  and  he  has- 
tened behind  the  scenes,  where  he  found  that  some  one  had  been 
poisoned  by  a  bouquet,  but  it  was  not  Madame  Lagrange.  The 
guilty  party  was  arrested,  but  being  related  to  the  nobility  and  tho 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  was  released  after  a  brief  im- 
prisonment. She  who  had  conceived  and  inspired  the  crime,  was 
never  even  arrested.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Madame 
Lagrange  nearly  fainted,  the  other  evening,  on  seeing  Adriennc 
Lecouvrcur  inhaling  death  from  a  bouquet.  She  had  forgotten 
the  circumstance  at  the  time,  but  the  power  of  Rachel  had  brought 
before  her  that  dreadful  scene  with  all  the  force  of  reality. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Song  or  Hiawatha.  By  Henry  Wabsworth  Longfellow.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.    1855.    pp.  310. 

This  eagerly-expected  poem  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  and  beautiful  garb.  It  is 
purely  national  iu  its  character,  being  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent  among 
the  native  American  Indians,  and  the  scene  \\ ing  among  the  Ojibwayson  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  poet  has  not  feared  to  introduce  In- 
dian names  and  words  liberally,  though  they  arc  not  all  so  musical  as  Hiawa- 
tha. Such  words  as  "  Paw-Puk-Keewis,''  "  Yennadizze,"  and  '•  Kwaswind,'' 
grate  rather  harshly  on  the  ear.  But  these  are  tiifiingdis-ords  in  the  general 
harmony  of  a  poem  characterized  by  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity,  and  flow- 
ing in  faultless  rhj  thm. 

Curious  Stories  about  Fairies  anb  otfier  Funny  People.   Illustrated  by 
Billings.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  303. 
This  collection  of  some  of  the  very  best  fiiry  stories  extant,  including  such 
gems  as  the  "  flood  natured  B-;ar,''  is  a  p'-rfeet  storehouse  of  delight  for  tho 
young.    The  illustrations  are  very  tasteful  and  appropriate. 

Keble'8  Christian  Year.    Philadelphia:  E  A.  Butler  &  Co.   8vo.  1855. 

A  splendidly  illustrated  volume,  belonging  by  the  beauty  of  its  typography, 
the  richness  of  its  binding,  and  the  splendor  and  grace  of  its  steel  engravings, 
from  designs  by  Schmolze,  to  the  dam  which  the  French  term  books  of  luxury. 
It.  contents  are  worthy  of  the  garb  in  which  the  liberality  of  tho  publishers 
has  clothed  them.  They  consist  of  thoughts  in  verse  lor  Sundays  and  the 
holidays  of  the  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  year  and  are  intended  to 
haroiouize  the  thougiits  and  feelings  of  the  reader  with  those  recommended 
and  exemplified  in  the  Prajer  Book.  Boston  :  Gou'.d  &  Lincoln. 
The  Foragers,  or,  the  Rniri  nf  the  Do*  Days.    By  W  Gilmore  Simms.  New 

York :  Kcdtield.    1866.    V2iuo.    pp.  560. 

We  welcome  with  delight  this  new  romance  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  Simms, 
devoted,  like  several  of  his  brilliant  novels,  to  the  iiluftr  tion  of  national 
character,  as  developed  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
the  south  It  is  a  deeply  interesting,  without  being  a  morbid  y  exciting  story  . 
The  author  grapples  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  outset,  and  carries  it 
with  him  to  the  last  page,  which  he  leaves  with  that  appetite  for  '-more  '' 
which  is  promised  in  a  sequel  shortly  forthcoming,  and  entitled  "  Eutaw.'' 
For  sale  in  Boston  by  Sanoorn,  Carter  &  Bella. 

Cioero  on  Orvtorv  anb  Orators.  With  his  Inters  to  Quintal  and  Brvtvi. 
Translated  or  edited  by  J.  T.  Watson.  London:  Henry  0.  Bohn,  1855. 
12iuo.    pp.  605 

These  admirable  works  of  Cicero  arc  f.C.thfully  translated  and  furnished 
with  copious  notes  and  an  excellent  index.  For  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers, 
Comhill. 

The  Wor.Ka  of  Ebmund  Burke.  Vol.  IV.  Lonlon:  Henry  U.  Bohn.  1855. 
pp.  533. 

This  Tolumc  possesses  an  extraordinary  interest,  as  it  contains  tho  great 
English  statesman's  reports  on  the  administration  of  just'ee  in  India,  and  the 
famous  cha  ge  against  the  notorious  Warren  Ilast:ngs.  The  st>le  of  the  re- 
ports alane  renders  them  worthy  of  study.  For  sale  by  Burnham  Brotheif, 
Ooinhill. 

WinnixanoT.    New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.   1SH5.   12mo.  pp.351. 

This  i.  the  unpretending  title  of  a  pleasantly  written  book,  in  which  a 
thread  of  story  binds  together  a  series  of  delightful  sketches  of  scenery,  char- 
acter and  social  life.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  i-ampson  &  Co. 
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SPANISH  LAU1KS. 


SKETCHES  IN  SPAIN. 
The  accompanying  sketches  are  accurate  delineations  of  cos- 
tames  and  scenery  in  Spain.  In  the  first  engraving,  we  have  a 
group  of  those  fur  famed  Spanish  beauties  the  report  of  whose 
brilliant  charms  has  filled  the  world.  Though  a  foolish  passion 
for  Parisian  fashion  has  led  the  people  of  the  large  cities — Madrid, 
particularly, — to  neglect  their  national  costume, you  still,  now  and 
then,  encounter  individuals  whose  taste  has  induced  them  to  ad- 
here to  the  garb  which  romance  and  song  have  rendered  immortal. 


SPANISH  NURSES. 


We  see,  in  our 
first  sketch,in  the 
two  ladies  in  the 
foreground,  the 
slender,  graceful 
and  rounded  fig- 
ure, the  black 
eyes,  the  delicate 
hands,  which  arc 
characteristics  ot 
Castilian  beau- 
ty. The  acces- 
sories are  the 
graceful  mantil- 
la floating  from 
the  head,  the  em- 
broidered hand- 
kerchiefs, the  ex- 
pressive fan,  and 
the  ample  black 
silk  skirt.  The 
little  girls,  dress- 
ed in  French 
costume,  have 
nothing  national 
about  them,  un- 
less it  be  the 
grace  of  their 
figures.  The  two 
ladies  in  the  dis- 
tance, near  the 
fountain,  serve 
to  show  the  effect 
of  the  mantilla 
from  another 
point  of  view. 
The  second  and 
third  engravings 
delineate  the 
Spanish  nurses 
and  children. 
The  figures  of 
the  nurses  are 
replete  with  na- 
tional grace, 
while  their  cos- 
tumes are  pretty 
and  striking. 
The  children— 
those  in  arms, 
have  a  vtry  doll- 
like air.  The 
-  "  '  most  noted  pe- 

culiarity in  these 
pictures  is  the 
manner  in  which 
one  of  the  nurs- 
esj  carries  her 
pretty  charge — 

suspendrd  on  her  back.    The  fourth  engraving  exhibits  a  pair  ot 
pretty  manolas — girls  dressed  in  a  truly  Spanish  style,  with  large 
ear  rings,  flashy  kerchiefs  tied  round  their  chins,  and  ample  short 
skirts,  showing  their  pretty  ankles.    The  fifth  engraving  exhibits 
a  group  of  priests  at  Madrid.    The  Spanish  clergy  never  appear 
abroad  without  the  rapa,  which  is,  in  fact,  B  long  black  gown. 
Raphael,  in  his  cartoon  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  has  painted 
the  apostle  wearing  his  cloak  exactly  as  the  Spanish  people  do  at 
this  moment.    But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cloak,  nothing 
can  be  more  grotesque 
than  the  long  proji  ct- 
ing  hat  worn  by  the 
priesthood.    Most  of 
the  groups  we  have  de- 
picted may  be  seen  at 
some  time  or  other  on 
the  Prado  (meadow), 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Ma- 
drid, the  great  resort 
of  horsemen,  carriages  S 
and  high  fashion.  It 
may  be  said  that  the 
Ijg^gfi^  people  of  Madrid  spend 

half  their  lives  there. 
It  is,  however,  strange- 
ly fallen  off  from  the 
good  old  times,  before 
the  fatal  invasion  of 
the  nuevo  jiroyiasu ; 
every  afternoon  the 
inarch  of  trans-Pyrcn- 
ean  intellect  is  crush- 
ing some  national  cos- 
tume and  custom.  You 
lind  few  traces  of  the 
national  Spanish  eos- 
tnme  and  character, 
except  in  the  mantillas 
of  half  the  number  of 
ladies.  The  mantilla 
is  kept  in  place  by  the 
fan  (abanico),  which  is 
patt  and  parcel  of  ev- 
ery Spanish  woman, 
whose  nice  conduct  of 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  No  one  un- 
derstands the  art  and 
exercise  of  it  like  her. 
She  can  express  with 
her  dumb  fan  nearly 
as  much  as  Ole  Bull 
can  with  his  fiddle- 
stick, and  a  handbook 
might  be  written  to  ex- 
plain its  code  of  sig- 
nals. A  frulling  sound, 
like  the  chattering  of 
birds  in  a  cage,  reigns 
in  every  direction,  pro- 
duced by  the  tremu- 
lous shake,  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of 
innumerable  fans  of  all 
colors  and  sixes,  so 
many  eloquent  tongues 
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SPANISH  NURSES. 


speaking  an  intelligible  language  to  conscious  observers.  Before 
dismissing  the  Spanish  ladies,  we  present  our  readers,  in  our  sixth 
engraving,  with  a  sketch  of  a  couple  of  Andalusian  beauties,  re- 
clining on  the  balustrade  of  an  embowered  balcony — a  favorite 
resort.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  "  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845," says: 
— "  How  the  fair  Andalusians  contrive  to  pass  their  time  without 
once  per pir.g  into  a  book  from  month's  end  to  month's  end,  with 
no  pastime  but  church,  no  excitement  but  devotion  and  an  occa- 
sional dash  ut  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.    The  balcony  and 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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PRIESTS  OF  MADRID. 


the  paving-stones  in  the  streets  beneath,  when  surveyed  in  perpe- 
tuity, become  a  little  fatiguing;  the  coarse  rags  and  mats  hung 
over  the  window  fronts  to  subdue  the  glare  of  a  torrid  sun  make 
street-gazing  less  pleasurable  than  in  other  cities.  The  passing 
of  a  vehicle  is  a  rare  occurrence  ;  love  is  for  the  twilight  of  a  mid- 
night hour,  and  the  most  determined  church-going  people  cannot 
kill  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  per  day.  How  fill  up  the  im- 
mense vacuum  ?  how  complete  the  dies  solidus  (solid  dav),  without 
any  book  more  interesting  than  the  Rosario  de  la  Xiryen  (Vir- 
gin's Rosary),  or  the  Horas  Castdlanas  (Castilian  Hours)  ?  The 


accomplishment 
of  reading  is  by  no 
means  universally  dif- 
fused; beads  are  still 
more  in  use  than  pray- 
er-books, and  when 
my  landlady  once — a 
lady  of  respectable 
station,  whose  titles 
were  as  formal  as 
those  of  her  sovereign, 
being  always,  by  a 
courtesy  extended  to 
every  milliner,  styled 
La  Senora  Dona  Isa- 
bel Maria, — was  re- 
quested to  sign  a  re- 
ceipt for  my  quarter's 
rent,  she  could  not; 
and  her  son,  a  youth 
of  twenty,  could  not 
write  it  without  black 
lines  to  guide  him." 
The  Moorish  eyes,  the 
pride  of  the  Spanish 
female  face,  are  said 
to  be  confined  to  cer- 
tain localities.  The 
finest  are  "  raised  "  in 
Andalusia;  "they are 
very  full,  and  repose 
on  a  liquid,  somewhat 
yellow  bed  of  an  al- 
mond shape,  and  are 
compared  to  dormant 
lightnings,  etc."  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  us  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  beauty  are  like 
burning  glasses — 
black,  lustrous,  and 
terrible  in  wrath ;  al- 
mond-cut, and  in  re- 
pose hiding  liquid. 
Let  us  turn  from  their 
consuming  flames  to 
a  quieter  subject — the 
Royal  Palace  of  Ma- 
drid, as  depicted  in 
our  last  engraving. 
This  palace  is  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  quad- 
rangular in  form.  Our 
illustration  shows  the 
richness  of  its  ar- 
chitecture, and  the 
beauty  of  its  site.  In  '  ,', 

the    foreground  are 
seen   an  aristocratic 
carriage  and  a  troop 
of  the  royal  lanceros. 
A  mounted  horse-guard  is  seen  in  his  sentry  box.    In  the  middle 
of  the  picture  rises  a  large  equestrian  group,  while  a  chain  of  hills 
crowns  the  distance.    Many  portions  of  the  huge  palace  remain 
unfinished  to  the  present  day,  hence  it  is  a  fit  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign of  a  people  of  prouder  conception  than  performance.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  original  Alcazar  of  the  Moors,  which  En- 
rique IV.  made  his  residence.    This  was  burnt  down  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  rebuilt  by  Philip  V.    The  entire  palace  and  its  ap- 
purtenances cover  a  large  space.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
a  noble  arch  on  the  south  side,  next  to  the  courtyard  or  parade. 


The  elevation  of  the  palace  has  little  beyond  its  vastness  to  at- 
tract. The  basement  is  rusticated  and  the  superstructure  is  of 
white  stone,  which  glitters  in  the  sun  like  marble.  There  are  sev- 
eral antique  and  noted  buildings  in  the  city  besides  the  splendid 
and  extensive  palace  we  have  illustrated.  The  palace  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  covers  an  area  of  42,700  square  feet.  The 
Palace  of  the  Councils  built  by  Sandoval,  the  ambitious  minister 
of  Philip  III.,  is  a  fine  classical  edifice,  and  the  Aduana  or  Cus- 
tom House,  built  in  1769,  is  also  a  splendid  five  story  building  o 
granite. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
HOME. 

Sweet  home  of  my  childhood, 

To  memory  dear, 
Though  in  climes  far  away, 

Thou  art  still  with  me  here! 

Still  through  scenes  well  remembered 

In  fancy  I  roam, 
And  beguile  my  dull  heart 

With  the  echoes  of  home! 

Still,  still  on  each  lost  one, 

In  each  loving  face, 
Each  tear  shod  in  sorrow, 

Each  smile  full  of  peace. 

Yes.  still  on  thy  streamlets 

And  heather  clad  fells, 
And  valleys  so  blithesome 

Fond  memory  dwells : 

And  of  such  recollections 

Of  joy  aud  of  peace, 
Aware  that  the  number 

She  ne'er  may  increase, 

Takes  pleasure  In  counting 

Them  jealously  o'er, 
That  nothiug  so  precious 

Be  lost  from  her  store! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

PARTING  IX  ANGER. 

BY  EVA  3IILFORD. 

"  Ralph,  here  is  a  letter  which  John  just  brought  me,  saying 
that  he  found  it  in  the  bottom  of  your  sleigh  when  he  was  harness- 
ing Selim,  and  he  added  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  sleigh  will 
be  at  the  door  in  live  minutes." 

"  So  soon  !  Ah  yes,  it  is  already  ten,  but  I  could  have  sworn 
we  had  not  been  ten  minutes  risen  from  our  eight  o'clock  break- 
fast ;  all  your  fault,  naughty  one." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  the  letter — " 

"  O,  yes,  the  letter;  give  it  me,  please." 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me,  traitor,  who  it  is  from.  The  handwriting 
is  extremely  pretty,  and  the  seal  of  rose-colored  wax  is  stamped 
with  the  motto,  '  Ever  thine  !'  Ever  thine,  indeed  !  Come,  tell 
me  at  once  the  name  of  this  sentimental  correspondent,  or  rather 
give  me  leave  to  read  the  letter;  shall  I !" 

"Indeed  no.  What!  betray  the  secrets  of  one  fair  lady  to  the 
scrutiny  of  another,  especially  when  both  are  young,  beautiful, 
unmarried,  and  fond  of  the  same  unworthy  fellow  ?" 

"  Then  she  is  all  that !" 

*'  All  what  i." 

"  Why,  young,  beautiful,  unmarried,  and — and  fond  of  you." 
"  All — especially  the  last." 

"  Now  you  shall  give  me  the  letter,  sir ;"  and,  although  the  young 
lady  still  smiled,  there  was  an  angry  color  beginning  to  deepen  the 
rose  of  her  cheek,  and  an  angry  light  kindling  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

Ralph  Morton  saw  these  symptoms,  and  just  the  least  shade  of 
sternness  and  determination  peeped  over  the  smile  upon  his  lips, 
as  he  answered  : 

"  Shall,  Margie !  That  isn't  a  pretty  word  for  such  rosy  lips, 
child  ;  and  to  punish  you,  this  unfortunate  letter  shall  at  once  be 
condemned  to  an  auto  da  fe,  and  its  contents  at  once  be  lost  to 
mortal  ken." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  snatched  the  letter  from  the  young 
girl's  hand,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  a  fiery  sea  of  blazing 
coal  which  filled  the  ample  grate. 

Hot  words  rose  to  Margaret's  lips  as  she  saw  the  flames  wrap 
themselves  around  the  devoted  letter,  and  that  which  till  now  had 
been  only  a  playful  wish  now  rose  to  vital  importance." 

"  I  will  never  forgive  him,"  was  her  first  thought,  but  she  bit  her 
lips  and  walked  to  the  window  before  she  spoke,  and  then  she 
turned,  and  said  calmly  and  politely  : 

"  Your  sleigh  is  at  the  door,  Mr.  Morton,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  wish  you  good  morning;"  and  she  moved  to  the  door  of  the 
library,  where  her  father  sat. 

"  Stop,  Margie,  one  minute  !  It  was  rude  of  me  to  snatch  the 
letter  from  your  hand,  and  for  that  I  beg  your  pardon.  Kiss  me, 
love,  before  I  go,  wont  you  '." 

"  I  will  forgive  you,  and,  when  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter, and  what  it  was  about — " 

"  Have  you  not  yet  learned,  Margaret,  that  demands  do  not 
succeed  with  me  so  well  as  requests  ?  Kiss  me,  and  be  my  own 
sweet  Margie,  and  I  will  repeat  the  letter  verbatim." 

"  Repeat  the  letter  first,  and  then  we  will  speak  of  the  other 
proposition." 

"  No,  Margaret,  not  if  you  never  kiss  me  again."  And  now  tho 
look  of  stern  determination  was  unmistakable,  and  the  proud  lips, 
instead  of  smiling,  pressed  hard  against  each  other. 

"  Good  morning — no  farewell,  Mr.  Morton."  And  the  angry 
rose  and  the  angry  light  burned  bright  on  cheek  and  eye. 

"  Farewell,  Miss  Leslie  I"  And  in  another  minute  the  jingling 
sleigh-bells  made  music  which  Margaret  did  not  hear,  for  her 
bright  head  was  buried  in  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and  the  voice 
of  her  own  weeping  filled  her  ears. 

"  What !  Ralph  gone  without  bidding  us  good-by  ?"  said  a 
cheery  voice,  as  the  door  opened  ten  minutes  after,  and  a  face 
beaming  with  love  and  geniality  looked  into  the  room ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Murray  saw  the  lithe  figure  lying  so  crushed  and  forlorn 
upon  the  couch,  and  heard  the  stifled  sobs,  she  came  quickly  in, 
and,  shutting  the  door,  approached  her  niece  with  a  face  to  full  of 


sympathy  and  grief,  that  one  could  well  sec  that  "  she,  too,  had 
wept." 

"  Margie,  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  These  arc  not  the  light 
tears  which  Ralph's  departure  might  cause.  Is  it  anything  which 
you  may  tell  me,  dear  !" 

"  O,  aunt  I"  sobbed  Margie,  without  lifting  her  head.  "  It  was 
a  hateful  letter,  and — and  he  called  me  Miss  Leslie,  and  said  fare- 
well, and  so  " 

"  Margie,  Margie,  you  have  not  parted  in  anger  !  Do  not  tell 
me  that." 

The  low  voice,  usually  so  calm  and  sweet,  had  in  it  such  a 
tremor  of  apprehension  and  agitation  that  the  girl  involuntarily 
looked  up  and  saw  with  alarm  that  every  vestige  of  color  had 
faded  from  her  aunt's  face,  and  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  anguish 
and  alarm. 

"  Aunty,  darling,  what  is  it  ?    Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ? 

You  do  not  think  he  will  never  "    A  fresh  hur.it  of  sobs 

choked  Margie's  voice,  and  her  head  went  down  again  upon  the 
cushions. 

"  Child,  if  you  knew  what  I  know,  if  you  felt  what  I  have  and 
do,  you  would  not  ask  why  it  fills  my  heart  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
may to  know  that  you  and  your  noble  lover  have  parted  in  anger. 
Listen,  my  darling,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  had  thought  never 
could  pass  my  lips ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  sacrifice,  dear  child, 
dear  daughter,  that  I  would  not  make  to  save  you  from  treading 
the  dark  and  bitter  path  through  which  my  steps  lay  for  so  many 
years." 

"  You,  dear  aunt !  I  thought  you  had  always  been  as  happy  as 
you  have  made  every  one  about  you  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  When  you  were  born,  my  darling,  my  sorrow  was  many  years 
old,  as  men  count,  though  new  and  ever  young  to  me. 

"  Time  was,  Margaret,  when  I  too  was  young  and  gay  and  fair, 
and  I  too  loved  and  was  beloved.  Every  one  that  knew  him 
praised  and  admired  Henry  Murray,  and  those  whom  he  loved 
loved  hack  again  with  a  passion  that  was  almost  adoration.  My 
father  and  mother  gave  me  to  him  more  willingly  than  they  had 
thought  they  could  yield  their  only  child  to  any  one,  for  they  felt 
sure  I  should  be  happy.  And  so  wc  were  married,  and  went  to 
Henry's  mother's  for  our  bridal  tour.  O,  those  few  weeks  !  what 
promise  of  a  long  life  of  happiness  was  bound  up  in  them  !  and 
then  wc  came  home,  to  our  own  wedded  home.  That  fairy  cot- 
tage— I  see  it  now,  nestling  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
quite  hid  it  from  the  road.  Often,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
I  distinctly  perceive  that  delicious  aromatic  perfume  which  con- 
stantly filled  the  air  around  it,  from  the  millions  of  flowers  that 
were  in  their  glory  that  balmy  month  of  June. 

"  It  was  tho  second  month — O,  my  God !  only  the  second  month 
of  our  marriage,  when  one  delicious  morning  Henry  came  to  give 
me  the  kiss  and  embrace  without  which  he  had  never  yet  left  me, 
even  for  a  few  minutes.  His  horse  stood  saddled  at  the  gate,  his 
hat  and  gloves  were  in  his  hand  as  he  entered  the  room.  O,  how 
handsome,  how  beaming  he  looked  !  how  my  whole  heart  went 
out  to  him,  and  thanked  God  for  making  mo  his  wife ! 

" '  My  darling,'  he  said,  '  I  must  entreat  your  pardon  for  my 
forgetfulness  ;  here  is  a  note  which  was  left  by  a  footman  at  my 
counting-room  yesterday  for  you,  and  which  in  my  joy  at  coming 
home  and  seeing  you  again  I  quite  forgot.' 

"  He  handed  me  the  note,  which  I  took  with  a  look  assuring 
him  of  pardon.  I  found  it  was  from  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  married  upon  the  same  day  that  we  were,  and  whose 
husband  was  dear  to  both  Henry  and  me.  It  announced  their  in- 
tention of  coming  out  to  dine  and  spend  the  day,  and  told  me  to 
beg  Henry  to  come  home  early,  as  James  had  something  in  partic- 
ular to  say  to  him. 

" '  You  will  come  home  to  dinner,  love,  wont  you  ?'  said  I,  after 
reading  the  note  to  him. 

'"I  don't  know, petite,'  said  he;  'I  would  like  i',  of  course, 
but  I  have  an  engagement  for  three  o'clock,  which  I  am  afraid 
cannot  be  postponed.' 

"'But  it  must  be  postponed,"  said  I,  with  the  wilfulness  of  a 
petted  child,  who  has  never  been  denied  anything.  '  It  is  the  first 
time  Emma  and  James  have  been  to  sec  us,  and  you  mint  give 
me  a  positive  promise  that  you  will  lie  home  to  dinner  at  two.' 

"  'Don't  ask  me  to  do  that,  Mary  dear,  for  perhaps  I  shall  find 
it  impossible.  You  know  it  wont  answer  for  a  young  merchant 
like  me,  just  starting  in  business,  to  be  negligent ;  and  unless  Mr. 
Monroe  can  sec  me  this  morning,  I  must  wait  in  town  till  after- 
noon.' 

"  '  And  so  this  Mr.  Monroe  is  more  important  to  you  than  the 
wishes  of  your  wife!'  said  I,  pouting. 

"  'Don't  talk  so,  Mary,  for  you  know  it  is  unreasonable.' 

"'Promise,  then,  to  come  home  to  dinner.' 

" '  I  have  told  you,  Mary,  that  I  cannot  properly  give  you  a 
promise.    1  will  certainly  come  if  I  can.' 

"  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  whether  you  come  or  not,  if  you  wont 
give  up  so  much  of  your  own  way  as  to  make  the  promise.' 

"  '  Mary,  I  know  you  will  be  sorry,  when  you  thiuk  about  it, 
that  you  have  said  that.' 

"  His  tone  was  so  sorrowful,  and  his  words  so  true,  that  I  could 
have  cast  myself  weeping  on  his  breast ;  but  an  evil  spirit,  I  be- 
lieve, withheld  me,  and  I  answered  very  coldly  ! 

"  '  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  regret  so  true  an  expression  of  my 
feelings.' 

" '  Do  you  mean,  Mary,'  said  my  husband,  in  a  deeply-wounded 
voice,  '  that  unless  I  will  conform  exactly  to  your  wishes,  or  rather 
commands,  that  you  do  not  care  for  my  society  ?' 

" '  Exactly.' 

"  Henry  did  not  speak  again,  nor  did  I  turn  my  head ;  but  as  I 
still  gazed  from  the  window,  I  saw  him  mount  his  beautiful  black 
horse,  Sultan,  and  ride  away.    Tho  expression  of  that  noble  face 


haunts  me  to  this  very  moment — so  deeply  pained  and  wounded, 
so  justly  displeased.  Had  he  looked  round,  I  would  have  re- 
called him,  and  made  peace  on  any  terms;  but  his  looks  were  to 
the  ground,  and  his  movements  so  rapid  that  before  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  call  him  he  was  gone. 

"  As  he  disappeared,  a  terrible  feeling  of  despair  and  wretched- 
ness came  over  mo.  I  would  have  given  the  world,  had  it  been  in 
my  grasp,  to  recall  him,  to  humble  myself,  and  ask  his  forgive- 
ness ;  but  the  moment  had  passed ;  no  tears,  had  they  been  of 
blood,  no  prayers,  had  they  been  an  agony  of  supplication,  could 
ever  recall  it.  '  Ah  well,'  murmured  I, '  it  will  be  but  a  few  hours, 
and  he  will  be  at  home.'  Even  as  I  spoke,  a  deadly  shudder 
shook  my  frame.    A  few  hours ! 

"  My  friends  arrived,  and  I  strove  to  greet  them  gaily  and  cor- 
dially ;  but  my  thoughts,  my  attention,  were  not  with  them  ;  my 
ear  was  constantly  strained  to  catch  the  hollow  sound  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  little  bridge  just  below  our  cottage.  At  last  I  heard 
them  in  the  distance — a  furious  clatter  over  the  bridge  and  up  the 
little  avenue ;  but  I  knew  it  was  not  him  I  longed  for.  A  name- 
less dread  crept  over  me,  and  I  seemed  frozen  to  my  chair. 

'"Heavens!  Mary,  what  is  the  matter?'  cried  Emma  ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  sharp  peal  from  the  door  bell  rang  through  tho 
house,  and  in  a  moment  the  servant  said  at  the  open  door: 

"'A  gentleman  would  like  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you  in 
the  hall,  Mrs.  Murray.' 

"  I  rose  and  went  out  as  if  in  a  dream.  A  stranger  stood  there, 
looking  at  once  embarrassed  and  sympathetic.  Before  he  could 
speak,  I  said,  in  a  strange,  mutlled  voice : 

" '  Js  he  dead  ?' 

"  '  Then  you  have  heard,  madam,'  said  the  stranger,  somewhat 
relieved ;  he  said  something  else,  I  believe,  but  1  heard  it  not,  for 
I  was  again  gasping  out : 

"'Is  he  dead?' 

" '  No,  Mrs.  Murray,  ho  still  breathed  when  I  left,  but  if  you 
would  see  him  alive,  I  think  you  should  come  at  once.  1  left 
word  at  the  little  tavern  in  the  village  for  a  chaise  and  driver  to 
be  sent  up,  and  here  they  arc.' 

"  By  this  time  Emma  and  her  husband,  hearing  something  of 
our  conversation,  had  come  out ;  and  it  was  her  kind  hands  which 
arrayed  mc  for  this  terrible  ride,  and  her  husband  placed  me  in 
the  chaise,  and  silently,  after  a  few  directions  from  the  stranger, 
took  the  reins,  and  drove  rapidly  through  the  village,  and  about  a 
mile  beyond.  We  stopped  at  a  common  sort  of  a  house,  in  the 
yard  of  which  Sultan  stood  tied  to  a  tree. 

" '  Come  right  in,'  said  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  watching 
for  us  at  the  door.  '  But  I'm  most  afraid  he's  gone.  He  was 
sinking  fast  when  I  came  out  to  look  for  you.'  My  friend  led  or 
rather  carried  mc  into  the' room — that  room  where  lay  my  darling, 
my  noble,  gallant  husband — where  he  lay  dying.  0  my  God !  I 
did  not  know  till  then  how  keen  an  anguish  the  heart  may  bear, 
and  ytt  survive. 

"  The  sight  of  that  dearly-loved  form,  that  morning  so  replete 
with  manly  grace  and  strength,  now  so  crushed  and  helpless, 
aroused  mc  from  the  stupor  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  rushed 
forward,  exclaiming: 

"  '  Henry,  Henry  !  don't  you  know  your  own  Emma,  your  wife  ?' 

"He  smiled  faintly,  and  opened  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  sec 
me,  and  in  another  minute  they  closed  gently,  the  smile  faded 
from  his  face,  and  I  was  alone — alone  with  my  great  sorrow. 

"  I  heard  long  afterward,  for  it  was  months  ere  I  could  hear  his 
name  spoken,  that  he  had  exerted  himself  that  morning  to  find 
Mr.  Monroe,  had  transacted  his  business  with  him,  and  was  riding 
at  a  quick  pace  toward  home,  when,  in  passing  a  heavily-'oadcd 
country  wagon,  Sultan  shied  violently,  throwing  him  among  tho 
wheels,  which,  before  the  horses  could  be  stopped,  passed  vor 
him,  cruelly  mangling  his  limbs,  and  injuring  him  internally  sc. 
severely  that  death  was  the  only  relief  to  which  he  could  have 
looked. 

"  My  child,  do  you  know  now  why  I  felt  so  agitated  when  • 
found  that  Ralph  and  you  had  parted  in  anger?" 

Mrs.  Murray  rose,  with  a  countenance  sadly  moved  from  119 
usual  serenity,  and  left  the  room;  nor  did  she  leave  her  chamber 
for  many  hours. 

Margie  raised  herself  from  the  couch  with  the  look  of  a  sudden 
resolution  in  her  eyes.  She  walked  steadily  into  the  library,  where 
her  father  still  sat  reading  his  morning  paper. 

"  Father,  can  John  be  spared  to  go  into  tho  <ity  for  me  thii 
morning  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  you  hussy;  what  "do  you  want  now — 

ribbons — gewgaws — eh  ?" 
"  No,  papa,  but  a  note — " 
"  A  note — and  who  is  it  for?" 
"  For  Ralph,  papa." 

"For  Ralph  !  Why,  it  isn't  an  hour  since  he  left  here.  Well, 
well,  you  puss,  don't  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry,  and  Bend 
John  to  the  world's  end,  if  you  like." 

The  note  was  sent,  and  was  worded  as  follows : 

"  Can  a  kiss  be  sent  in  a  letter  ? — Margie  " 
The  answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  It  can.  May  a  man  have  a  sister,  'young,  beautiful,  and  un- 
married'? Ralph." 


Talking — Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity;  for  he  that 
is  lavish  in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deed.  Ho  that  cannot  refrain 
from  much  speaking  is  like  a  city  without  walls ;  and  less  pains 
in  the  world  a  man  cannot  take  than  to  hold  his  tongue ;  there- 
fore, if  thou  observe  this  rule  in  nil  assemblies,  thou  shalt  sel- 
dom err.  Restrain  thy  choler,  hearken  much,  and  speak  little ; 
for  tho  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  and  greatest 
evil  that  is  dono  in  the  world. — Sir  Waltir  lluldyh. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 

SLANDER  AND  PISTOLS. 

BY  SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

Not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  where  I  live  once  lived  a 

man  named   But  never  mind,  I  will  call  him  Lapstone.  His 

given  name,  however,  was  Jcdcdiah.  He  was  half  farmer  and 
half  shoemaker.  He  owned  quite  a  respectable  farm,  which  he 
carried  on  after  a  fashion,  and  he  also  had  a  small  apartment  in 
one  corner  of  his  shed,  where  he  used  to  mend  shoes,  and  boots, 
and  old  harnesses,  for  his  neighbors,  generally  taking  his  pay  in 
work ;  so  that  he  managed  to  get  most  of  his  farm  work  done  in 
return  for  cobbling — a  thing  which  suited  him  much,  seeing  that 
he  was  far  from  being  fond  of  physical  labor,  and  especially  of 
the  exposure  and  drudgery  of  th-  farm. 

Next  to  absolute  laziness  stood  Jed's  slandering  propensities. 
He  know  the  affairs  of  all  his  neighbors ;  but  had  he  contented 
himself  with  merely  recounting  what  he  knew,  people  about  him 
would  have  been  better  off ;  for  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  man- 
ufacturing "incidents  in  real  life,"  and  these  he  retailed,  ad  lib., 
over  his  bench.  And  these  affairs  were  not  always  innocent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  mischief  often  resulted  from  his  false  re- 
ports. No  one  supposed  that  Jed  ever  entertained  any  real  ma- 
lignant feelings,  but  he  did  take  pleasure  in  knowing  that  he  had 
set  some  old  friends  "  by  the  ears,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  at  length 
his  slanders  becamo  so  frequent  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 
that  people  began  to  think  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  being 
rid  of  him. 

One  rainy  afternoon,  some  half-dozen  neighbors  had  collected 
in  Jed's  shop,  and  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon  a  new 
comer  into  the  town — a  Capt.  Joseph  Atherton,  who  had  spent 
the  most  of  his  life  at  sea,  and  had  now  come  to  settle  down  upon 
a  farm,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet. 

"  0,  yes — ya  as — I  s'pose  so,"  growled  Jed,  as  some  remark 
was  made  touching  the  captain's  wealth.  "  He's  rich  enough,  I'll 
warrant  ye ;  but  that  don't  make  any  need  that  he  should  put  on 
such  airs.  lie  needn't  think  that  because  he's  got  a  few  thousand 
dollars  more'n  the  rest  on  us,  that  he  ken  lord  it  raound  jest  as 
he's  a  mind  to." 

"  Why,  Jed,  you  don't  know  the  man  if  you  think  he'd  try  to 
lord  it  over  anybody,"  said  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart, 
who  was  present.  "  I've  knowed  Joe  Atherton  ever  since  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  never  showed  any  such  disposition." 

"  Have  ye  knowed  him  for  the  last  five-an'-twenty  year  V  asked 
Jed,  with  a  wink. 

*'  Well,  can't  say  as  I  have  during  that  time,  for  he's  been  off, 
ye  know." 

"  Yes — ya-as,"  uttered  Jed,  bringing  his  hammer  down  upon  a 
peg  with  sudden  vehemence ;  "  that's  the  tiling.  Let  mo  tell  ye 
as  how 't  them  last  fivc-an'-twenty  years  have  put  a  new  kink  into 
him.  He's  mighty  stiff  and  crank  now,  but  I  reckon  I  could 
bring  him  down  a  peg  or  two." 

"  Stiff  and  crank,  Jed  V 

"  Yes — ya-as.  Didn't  ho  fairly  insult  me  last  Saturday  night, 
down  to  the  store  ?" 

"  How  was  it  V  quickly  asked  all  but  old  Stewart. 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  ye,"  answered  Jed,  laying  down  his  awl,  and 
turning  the  old  shoo  he  was  pegging  with  a  jerk.  "  Ye  see,  Joe 
Atherton  was  in  tho  store,  and  he'd  jest  been  buyin'  some  'lasses, 
an'  I  merely  made  the  remark  'at  I  s'posed  he'd  been  where  they 
made  'lasses.  He  said  he  had  ;  but  yo  ought  to  'avc  seen  what  a 
mighty  high  look  he  gave  me." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he'i"  interrupted  Stewart.  "He  never 
saw  ye  afore,  an'  the  store  was  half  full  of  folks  ;  an'  the  familiar 
sort  of  a  way  ye  put  on,  an'  the  way  ye  put  ycr  face  close  up  to 
his,  didn't  please  him." 

"Didn't  it?"  cried  Jed. 

"  No,  it  didn't,  for  he  as  much  as  told  me  so." 
"  Ah,  a  ah  !    He  did,  did  he  V 

"  Why,  yes.    He  asked  me  who  that  boreish  fellow  was." 
"  He  meant  me,  did  he  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  The  fact  is,  he'a  been  bored 
half  to  death  sinco  he  settled  down  here,  by  just  such  foolish 
questions  ;  and  he  don't  like  it,  especially  when  there's  a  crowd 
around,  to  be  drawn  right  about  him  the  moment  he  opens  his 
mouth." 

"  He  said  I  was  a  bore,  did  he  V  Jed  snapped  out,  angrily. 

"No,  no,  Jed,"  quickly  responded  Stewart,  anxious  that  no 
misunderstanding  should  result  from  his  words.  "  He  simply 
asked  me  who  that  boreish  fellow  was." 

"And  isn't  that  enough,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"  But  just  remember,  Jed.  You  had  that  nasty  black  pipe  in 
your  mouth — you  never  spoko  with  the  man  before — you  looked 
dirty  and  independent — and  ye  puffed  a  cloud  of  smoke  right  in 
his  face  when  yc  spoke  to  him.  By  the  gracious,  I  don't  wonder 
he  spoke  so  !  And  mind  ye,  Jed,  I  only  tell  yc  of  this  so  't  you 
may  know  how  to  behave  the  next  time  you  meet  a  gentleman." 

"  A  gentleman  ye  call  him,  do  ye  ?"  uttered  Jed,  laying  the  last- 
ed shoe  down  upon  one  side,  and  the  hammer  upon  the  other. 
"  Now  jest  look  here  ;  I  wouldn't  'ave  told  this,  only  I  wont  have 
6uch  chaps  quite  so  crank.  Mark  my  words,  an'  ye'll  know  how 
much  Joe  Atherton  deserves  the  respect  of  any  decent  man.  He's 
rich,  aren't  he  ?  But  who'd  want  his  riches,  and  have  to  carry 
about  his  conscience  ?  How's  he  made  his  money  ?  Jest  tell  me?" 

"  Why,  he's  not  only  had  a  regular  pay  as  captain,  but  he's  had 
chances  to  trade  on  his  own  hook,"  answered  Stewart. 

"  Yes,  ya-os,  that's  his  story.  But  mark  me ;  I  ken  tell  ye  a 
different  story.    Pirates  make  money  fast  1" 


"  What  d'ye  mean,  Jed  Lapstone  V 

"  If  Joe  Atherton  hasn't  fitted  a  halter  for  his  neck  more  'n 
once,  then  call  me  a  liar — that's  all !" 

"But  d'ye  mean  that  Captain  Atherton  has  been  a  pirate  ?" 
asked  two  of  his  auditors  at  a  breath. 

"He  has  been — -jest — that — tiling!"  r. turned  Jed,  vevy  slowly, 
and  with  sure  emphasis. 

"  You're  a  fool,"  said  Stewart. 

"Am  I !" 

"  You  are — jest  a  fool.  What  d'ye  want  to  tell  such  a  silly 
thing  as  that  for  ?" 

"  Silly,  is  it  J"  cried  Jed,  who  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
i  driven  from  an  assertion  he  had  once  made,  no  matter  how  wild 
and  meaningless  it  might  be,  but  was  always  on  hand  with  ready 
proof.  "  Silly,  is  it  ?"  he  repeated ;  "p'r'aps  'tis;  but  I  want  ye 
all  to  understand  that  I  happened  to  be  in  Boston  not  long  since, 
an'  I  happened  to  git  holt  of  a  bit  of  secret  there.  I  jest  happened 
to  find  out,  by  the  way  of  a  slant,  that  Captain  Joseph  Atherton 
wasn't  no  capt'n  at  all,  but  just  belonged  to  a  squad  of  pirates 
that  had  got  all  sold  out  and  off  afore  the  officers  could  get  a  holt 
on  'em." 

Of  course  this  led  to  a  protracted  conversation  ;  but  Jed  never 
gave  up  when  once  he  had  made  an  assertion,  and  he  now  stuck 
to  his  text. 

"Look  ye,  Bill,"  said  Stewart,  after  they  had  left  the  shop; 
"  Capt'n  Atherton  shall  give  Jed  a  lesson — now  mark  me." 

"  But  if  you  tell  him  what  Jed  has  said,  he'll  kill  the  poor  rep- 
robate, wont  he  ?" 

"No,  no,  never  fear;  he's  too  much  of  a  man  to  harm  such  a 
snake  ;  but  I'll  just  give  him  an  inkling  of  Jed's  character,  and 
you  sec  if  he  don't  give  him  a  lesson." 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  thing  was  soon  whispered  about  that 
Captain  Atherton  had  been  a  pirate,  and  Jed  Lapstone  had  already 
begun  to  chuckle  over  the  idea  of  what  a  pickle  his  victim  would 
be  in,  when  the  current  of  his  feelings  was  suddenly  changed. 
He  sat  in  his  shop  one  cold,  windy  afternoon,  towards  sunset, 
when  a  man  drove  up  on  horseback.  Jed  was  alone,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  clear  his  foot  from  the  strap,  and  riso  to  his  feet,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Captain  Joseph  Atherton.  The 
captain  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  somewhere  about  five-and  forty 
years  of  age,  of  a  herculean  frame,  and  able  to  look  very  savage, 
when  he  chose  so  to  do.  An  enormous  pair  of  jet  black  whiskeus 
nearly  covered  his  face,  and  his  eyes  had  the  seeming  power  of 
looking  directly  through  a  person. 

"  Mr.  Lapstone,  I  believe,"  remarked  the  captain,  in  a  tone  so 
mild  that  the  cobbler's  fears  were  half  blown  away. 

"  Ah — yes — ya  as,  sir." 

"  You  have  a  grove  of  young  ash  trees  in  your  pasture,  I  havo 
heard." 

"  Yes — ya-as,  sir." 

"  Some  of  them  arc  very  straight  and  handsome." 
"  Ya-as,  sir." 

"  I  should  like  to  look  at  them.  I  have  use  for  some  such,  and 
if  you  will  slip  down  there  with  me  I  think  I  can  make  you  an 
advantageous  offer.  If  you  would  be  as  spry  as  possible,  for  I 
am  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry." 

"  Yes — ya-as,  sir,"  responded  Jed,  throwing  off  his  apron,  pre- 
paratory to  putting  on  his  coat.  He  remembered  full  well  the 
scandalous  falsehood  he  had  told  concerning  his  visitor,  but  he 
felt  assured  it  hr.d  not  yet  reached  the  victim's  cars,  so  he  was 
quite  easy. 

In  a  few  moments  the  cobbler-farmer  was  ready,  and  he  set  out. 
The  way  was  through  the  barn,  down  tho  lane,  into  the  pasture, 
and  over  a  gentle  swell  of  land,  being  a  distance  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  house.  The  sun  was  nearly  down  when 
they  reached  the  grove,  and  the  wind  was  cold  and  searching. 
Jed  shivered  some,  and  as  he  noticed  how  comfortable  his  com- 
panion's great  overcoat  looked,  he  wished  he  had  taken  his  own. 

"  There,  this  is  the  place,"  said  the  cobbler,  stopping  when  he 
reached  the  copse  of  ash  trees,  the  thick  foliage  of  which  had  now 
turned  yellow  beneath  the  frost  touch,  and  was  beginning  to  be- 
strew the  ground. 

"  Ay,  so  I  was  aware,"  uttered  the  captain,  in  a  deep,  deadly 
tone,  at  the  same  time  turning  short  around  upon  his  guide.  "  1 
told  you  I  had  use  for  some  such,  and  I  have,  sir.  I  meant  to  use 
them  as  your  place  of  sepulchre.    Can  you  pray  ?" 

Jedediah  Lapstone  stood  aghast.  Never  before  had  he  heard  a 
voice  so  deep,  nor  had  he  ever  before  stood  in  the  presence  of  60 
awful  a  man.  His  knees  shook,  and  his  tongue  clove  to  tho  roof 
of  his  mouth. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Atherton  deliberately  unbuttoned  his  over- 
coat, and  took  from  his  bosom  two  huge  pistols. 

"Jedediah  Lapstone,'"  he  pronounced,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
accord  perfectly  with  the  mournful  wind  that  sighed  through  the 
tree-tops,  "you  have  slandered  my  character  most  cruelly,  and 
past  redemption,  and  blood  is  the  only  thing  that  can  wash  the 
crime  away !  But  I  will  not  murder  you.  Here,  take  this  pistol, 
and  at  the  given  word  you  shall  fire.    Take  it,  I  say  I" 

"  0  !  Mercy !  mer-r-r-cy !"  gasped  the  terrified  man,  sinking 
upon  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Mercy!"  repeated  the  gigantic  avenger,  in  a  tone  of  such  bit- 
ter scorn  that  Jed's  hair  fairly  started  up  on  end.  "  How  daro 
you  profane  that  sacred  word  ?  What  mercy  had  you  when  you 
murdered  my  character  ?  when  you  deliberately  asserted  that  I 
had  been  a  pirate  ?  Yes,  sir,  a  pirate,  you  said !  By  all  tho 
powers  of  earth,  no  man  can  live  who  lias  let  such  words  drop 
from  his  lips!     Come,  take  the  pistol,  for  you  must  die  !" 

"  O,  don't,  don't!  0,  dear  captain,  I  didn't  mean  it !  I  wont 
never  do  so  agin,  I  wont,  I  wont  \" 

"  Take  the  pistol,  I  say  !" 


"  Oh-h  h  !  I've  got  a  wife,  and — a  a  nd  three  innocent  children  !" 

"You  did  not  think  of  my  wife  and  children  when  you  stabbed 
the  very  soul  of  their  protector's  honor.  Take  the  pistol !  There, 
now  you  have  just  five  minutes  to  live  !  Mind,  I  never  miss  my 
man  !  In  five  minutes  you  die  !  Pray,  if  you  have  anything  to 
pray  for." 

Poor  Jed  took  the  pistol  by  the  muzzle,  and  thus  ho  held  it 
until  it  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp.  Ho  was  still  upon  his 
knees,  and  his  hands  were  once  more  clasped.  He  shook  like  an 
aspen,  his  face  was  livid  with  terror,  and  his  eyes  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets.  Like  all  low  slanderers,  he  was  a  perfect 
coward. 

"  O,  for  mercy's  sake!"  he  gasped.  "Salvation  and  Israel, 
Jerusalem  and  Pentecost,  and  tho  saints,  have  mercy  on  me !  0. 
I  wont  never  agin  speak  a  word  agin  ye  !  I  wont,  so  help  me 
Heaven  !    O,  spare  me  !  noble  man,  spare  me  !" 

"  Pour  minutes  of  the  five  are  gone  !"  calmly  spoko  Atherton, 
holding  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  deliberately 
cocking  his  pistol. 

The  terrified  man  gazed  one  moment  into  the  avenger's  face, 
and  then  he  burst  into  tears.  He  cried  like  a  great  school-boy, 
and  the  words  he  tried  to  utter  were  lost  amid  sobs  and  groans. 
Atherton  saw  that  his  victim's  face  was  becoming  deathly,  and 
that  his  reason  was  leaving  him ;  and  he  feared  that  if  he  kept  up 
the  farce  much  longer,  the  man's  brain  might  be  turned  forever. 

"Jedediah  Lapstone,"  he  said,  "for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and 
children,  I  might  spare  thee  if  I  thought  you  would  commence  a 
new  life." 

"Holy  angels  and  Absalom  !"  cried  Jed;  "I'll  do  anything 
you  say — anything,  everything — I  will!" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  trust  you.  If  I  could  feel  sure  you 
would  never,  never  speak  one  false  word  about  a  living  thing 
again,  I  might  spare  you  now." 

"  Salvation  and  Jerusalem  !  I  wont  never,  never  agin  say  one 
word  about  anybody.  O,  I  wont,  jost  as  true  as  Absalom,  I  wont  I" 

"  Now  mark  me,"  said  Atherton,  slowly  and  solemnly.  "  If  I 
let  you  off  this  time,  remember  that  I  only  do  so  on  condition 
that  you  remain  true  to  your  promise.  I  shall  keep  these  two 
pistols  loaded,  and  tho  moment  I  hear  of  one  slanderous  word 
from  your  lips  touching  tho  character  of  anybody,  I  shall  come  to 
you  again,  but  never  again  shall  I  spare  you.  I  shall  watch  you 
narrowly,  and  others  will  watch  you  for  me.  Remember  now, 
your  life  is  mine.  I  claim  it,  and  only  lend  it  to  you  while  you 
remain  true.    Parcwcll.    You  can  live,  if  you  wish." 

The  dark  man  stooped  and  picked  up  the  dropped  pistol,  anel 
then  walked  quickly  away  from  the  place.  The  sun  was  already 
down,  and  the  dew  was  falling  fast.  Pale,  cold,  and  shivering, 
Jedediah  Lapstone  started  for  home,  and  when  he  was  gone,  some 
half  dozen  of  his  acquaintances  came  out  from  among  the  afh 
trees,  one  of  whom  was  old  Stewart.  They  smiled  as  they  saw 
Jed  on  his  homeward  way. 

Mrs.  Lapstone  was  frightened  when  she  saw  how  pale  and  hag- 
gard her  husband  looked  ;  and  he  had  to  drink  a  pint  of  herb  tea, 
have  his  feet  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  toasted  onions  applied,  ere 
he  could  pacify  her. 

On  the  following  morning  he  went  to  work  as  usual  in  his  shop, 
but  he  was  thoughtful  and  taciturn.  Towards  noon  some  of  his 
friends  dropped  in. 

"  I  was  in  to  Capt'n  Athcrton's  house  last  night,"  said  Stewart, 
"  and  he  come  home  after  I  got  there.  My  conscience !  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  so  terrible  as  he  did.  He  took  two  great  pistols 
out  of  his  bosom,  and  laid  'em  away  in  his  desk  ;  and  I  heard 
him  tell  his  wife  not  to  touch  'cm  on  any  account,  '  for,'  said  he, 
'  they're  both  loaded,  and  I  may  have  to  use  'em.  At  all  events,' 
says  he,  '  I'm  a  goin'  to  protect  our  people  agin  a  brute  that  docs 
a  good  deal  more  mischief  than  a  robber.'  He  wouldn't  tell  mo 
what  he  meant,  but  he  must  have  meant  something  dreadful." 

Jed  trembled,  but  he  did  not  speak.  And  from  that  timo  forth 
his  tongue  spoke  no  more  slander.  If,  at  times,  he  caught  him- 
self with  such  words  on  his  lips,  they  were  quickly  recalled.  For 
a  year  or  so  he  was  held  in  check  by  fear ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  begun  to  learn  that  there  were  higher  and  more  noble 
inducements  for  a  virtuous  life,  and  he  thus  became  a  good  neigh- 
bor. And  just  about  this  time,  too,  he  was  told  that  Atherton 
had  fired  off  the  two  pistols,  and  that  he  said,  when  he  did 
so,  he  "  guessed  thcre'd  be  no  more  need  of  'cm."  Jed  was  easy 
now,  but  his  tongue,  once  mastered,  kept  in  the  right  track  ever 
afterwards. 
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Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  us  eleven  subscribers  shall 
receive  the  twelfth  copy  gratis. 

M.  H.  BAIiLOU,  rublishfT  nntl  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Trcmont  and  itroiuficld  Sts.,  Boston,  Maes. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

Tho  approbation  with  which  our  former  series  of  portraits  of 
American  artists,  published  in  No.  18  of  the  present  volume,  was 
received,  has  induced  us  to  add  a  few  more  heads  of  distinguished 
painters,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Charies  Barry,  from  authentic  orig- 
inals. The  first  is  Benjamin  West,  who  rose  to  high  rank  in 
England,  and  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  West 
was  born  in  1738,  at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania  His  artistic  tal- 
ent was  manifested  at  an  early  age.  His  first  instructions  in  the 
use  of  colors  were  received  from  a  party  of  roaming  Indians,  and 
when  he  first  saw  the  Apollo,  his  exclamation  was,  "  How  like  a 
young  Mohawk  warrior  !"  His  family  were  of  the  sect  of  Quakers, 
who  deny  the  utility  of  the  fine  arts,  but  the  manifest  genius  of 
West  overcame  their  prejudices,  and  he  was  authorized  to  pursue 
his  inclinations.  In  fact,  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  Friends,  ho 
was  dedicated  to  art.  He  commenced  portrait  painting  profes- 
sionally, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  Philadelphia.  From  Philadel- 
phia he  sailed  for  Italy,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Lord  Grant- 
nam  Governor  Hamilton,  and  other  gentlemen  in  America  also 
generously  aided  him.    In  1763  he  went  to  London,  where  he  had 


was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  first  governor  of  that  State.  He  received  a  colle- 
giate education,  and  in  the  course  of  his  studies  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  painting.  Soon  after  graduating  he  produced  several  pic- 
tures. In  the  revolutionary  war  he  served  two  years  as  adjutant 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  resigned  his  commission  in 
1777.  He  visited  England  before  peace  was  concluded,  and  was 
imprisoned  as  a  spy.  He  was  released  by  the  intercession  of 
West,  but  ordered  to  return  to  America.  In  1784  he  re-visited 
England,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  West.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1789.  Here  he  painted  many  portraits,  and  his  histor- 
ical pieces.  His  *'  Declaration  of  Independence,"  and  "  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,"  are  among  his  most  celebrated  and  most  popular 
works.  His  "  Sortie  of  Gibraltar,"  a  fine  specimen  of  his  best 
manner,  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

With  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  finest  portrait  painter  America 
has  yet  produced,  our  present  series  closes.  He  was  born  at  Nar- 
ragansctt,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1756,  and  died  in  1828.  In  1778 
he  was  a  pupil  of  West,  in  England.    In   1782  he  commenced 


HENRY  INMAN. 

remember  going  round  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
at  Clinton  Hull,  New  York,  and  seeing  a  tine  landscape,  I  asked, 
who  painted  this  ?  The  answer  was,  Inman.  Then  I  came  to  a 
beautiful  group  of  figures.  Ah  !  this  is  very  fine  !  Who  painted 
this  1 — Inman.    Then  some  Indians  caught  my  eye — Inman.  A 


BENJAMIN  WEST. 


tho  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favor  of  George  III.  He  succeed- 
ed Reynolds  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Arriving  in 
London  opportunely,  when  historical  painting  was  neglected  for 
other  branches,  he  made  a  great  sensation  by  his  productions  in 
the  highest  line  of  art.  He  painted  a  great  many  pictures,  among 
which  his  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  painted  for  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  his  *'  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue  "  has  been  styled  the  best 
historical  painting  of  the  British  school.  He  was  in  jured  by  early 
and  easy  success,  and  rashly  imagined  himself  capable  of  any- 
thing. Still  he  was  an  artist  of  very  great  merit.  He  died  March 
11,  1820,  and  was  buried  with  distinguished  honors,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London. 

Henry  Inman, — the  subject  of  our  second  engraving, — an  ar- 
tist of  great  versatility  and  eminent  talent,  was  born  at  Utica,  New 
York,  in  1801.  In  1812  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  as  a 
portrait  and  miniature  painter,  and  met  with  good  success  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Philadelphia.  In  1844  he  visited  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  while  there  painted  the  portraits  of 
many  distinguished  persons.  After  remaining  abroad  eight 
months,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  died  at  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1846,  universally  lamented.    Sully  says  of  him  : — "I 


GILBERT  STUART. 


painting  as  a  professional  artist.  In  1794  he  painted  the  head  of 
Washington,  now  in  the  Athenaeum.  He  always  succeeded  in 
expressing  the  character  of  his  sitter,  while  his  color  was  fine,  and 
his  handling  free  and  bold.  "  The  narrations  and  anecdotes  with 
which  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world  had  stored  his 
memory,"  says  Allston,  "  and  which  he  often  gave  with  great 
beauty  and  dramatic  effect,  were  not  unfrequently  employed  by 
Mr.  Stuart  in  a  way  and  with  an  address,  peculiar  to  himself. 
From  this  store  it  was  his  custom  to  draw  largely  while  occupied 
with  his  sitters,  apparently  for  their  amusement ;  but  his  object 
was  rather,  by  thus  banishing  all  restraint,  to  call  forth,  if  possi- 
ble, some  involuntary  traits  of  natural  character." 


JOHN  TRUMBULL. 

little  further  on,  and  I  exclaimed  :  this  is  the  finest  miniature  I 
have  seen  for  many  a  day  !  who  is  this  miniature  painter  ? — Inman. 
His  large  portraits  I  was  acquainted  with,  but  this  variety  of  style 
took  me  altogether  by  surprise." 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  whose  head  is  the  third  in  our  series, 


RACHEL,  AS  MARIE  STUART. 


RACHEL,  AS  MARIE  STUART. 
The  engraving  below  is  from  a  sketch  made  expressly  for  ns 
from  the  life,  by  Mr.  Champney,  and  shows  the  great  French  tra- 
gedienne as  she  appears  in  that  famous  tcene  in  tho  third  act  of 
Lebrun's  tragedy  where  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  stung  to  madness  by  the  coldness  with  which  the 
English  queen  listens  to  her  prayers  and  supplications,  throws 

aside  all  considera- 
tions of  safety  and 
expediency,  and 
pours  forth  such  a 
torrent  of  invective 
and  sarcasm,  that 
the  sovereign  in- 
stinctively shrinks 
before  the  passion 
of  her  prisoner,  and 
the  latter  exclaims 
exultingly  :  "  I've 
planged  a  poignard 
in  my  rival  s  heart." 
It  is  needless  to  re- 
mind our  readers 
that  no  snch  inter- 
view actually  took 
place  between  tho 
rival  sovereigns ; — 
but  the  poet  may  be 
pardoned  this  viola- 
tion of  history,  for 
the  effect  he  produ- 
ces by  his  license. 
Rachel  is  the  last 
figure  but  one  on 
the  right.  The 
crouching  figure  is 
her  confidante,  An- 
na, (M'lle  Dnrey. ) 
In  the  centre  stands 
Leicester,  (M.  Ran- 
doux.)  To  the  left 
of  him  is  Elizabeth, 
(Sarah  Felix.)  The 
character  in  the  ex- 
treme left  is  Lord 
Melville,  (M.  La- 
touche.)  All  the 
personages  in  this 
group  are  portraits. 
Tho  costumes  worn 
are  strictly  histori- 
cal, and  this  adds 
infinite  effect  to  the 
tragedy.  In  their 
attention  to  costume 
the  French  are  far 
in  advance  of  the 
English,  and  their 
examplo  is  worthy 
of  being  imitated 
upon  our  stage. 
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SUFFERINGS  IN  EUROPE. 
The  arrivals  from  Europe  continually  bring  us  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  provisions  and  scarcity  of  work 
and  money,  evils  felt  severely,  and  in  FrSnce  in  particular.  The  pub- 
lic mind  there  has  been  severely  exercised.  The  mysterious  mala- 
dies which  have  affected  vegetation  in  the  old  world  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  have  induced  some  persons  to  fancy  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  our  planet  is  on  the  wane,  and  its  elements  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  exhaustion.  But  if  we  compare  the  present 
with  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  much  better  situated,  and 
the  insufficient  harvests  of  to-day  are  nothing  to  the  famines  of  the 
middle  ages.  Science  has  improved  agriculture,  and  thrown  addi- 
tional safeguards  round  the  health  of  man.  The  ravages  of  the 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  in  our  day  are  absolutely  inconsiderable 
when  placed  beside  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  former  times.  In 
the  14th  century,  the  plague  committed  such  ravages  that  half  the 
population  of  France  was  literally  swept  away  in  less  than  six 
months.  Thirty  thousand  persons  died  of  it  at  Narbonne,  and  in 
Florence  and  its  environs,  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished. 
'*  The  mortality  was  so  great,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  that  the  dead 
could  not  be  buried.  It  was  never  seen,  heard  or  read  in  times 
past  that  such  a  multitude  had  perished.  In  the  parishes,  the  ter- 
rified curates  left,  leaving  the  ministry  of  the  sacraments  to  some 
of  the  bolder  monks."  And  in  the  famines  of  the  middle  ages, 
whole  populations  died  of  hunger  and  despair.  A  ton  of  herrings 
cost  forty  crowns  of  gold.  People  were  reduced  to  cannibalism. 
These  famines  were  generally  the  result  of  war.  Armies,  sweep- 
ing the  country,  burning  and  wasting,  compelled  farmers  and  la- 
borers to  take  refuge  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  free  companies 
in  the  service  of  ambitious  princes  and  lords  were  the  occasion  of 
two  famines  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  Happily  those  '•  good 
old  times  "  are  long  gone. 


Noble  I)o<;. — In  Covington,  Ky.,  lately,  a  ruffian  jostled  a  lit- 
tle girl  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter,  injuring  her  a  good  deal. 
A  gallant  dog,  who  witnessed  the  outrage,  immediately  sprang  at 
the  throat  of  the  two-legged  brute,  and  held  him  fast  till  he  was 
released  by  the  bystanders,  who  let  the  offender  go,  thinking  he 
had  received  enough  punishment  from  the  nobler  animal  of  the 
two.  We  have  reason  to  be  "  a  friend  of  dogs,  for  they  arc  honest 
creatures." 

Private  Libraries. — The  Rev.  Luther  Faniham  lately  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  before  the  New  England  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society,  on  the  "Private  Libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity." 
He  estimated  that  within  ten  miles  of  our  State  House,  there  are,  in 
private  libraries  of  1000  volumes  and  upwards  each,  an  aggregate 
of  300,000  volumes ;  that  twelve  of  these  contain  about  100,000, 
and  ten  of  them  92,000.    Mr.  Farnham's  paper  is  to  be  published. 


Despatch. — J.  G.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  lately  received  per 
steamer  from  England  a  consignment  of  goods  ordered  by  them 
twenty  nine  days  previous.    This  is  the  way  to  do  business. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Another  revolutionary  soldier  died,  lately.  Deacon  Daniel 
Fitch,  of  West  Killingly,  Ct.,  aged  93.    Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 

....  Some  wag  has  called  a  dinner-table  a  table  of  contents, 
and  a  gambling-table  a  table  of  discontents. 

  The  population  of  Illinois  will  foot  up  to  1,283,000.  This 

is  one  of  the  little  giants  of  the  West — a  child  of  yesterday,  almost. 

....  The  weight  of  the  new  monster  steamer  building  in  the 
Thames  is  prodigious.    Her  measurement  capacity  is  25,000  tons. 

....  A  magnificent  new  hotel  is  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  8th  Streets,  to  cost  $G00,000. 

....  Edwin  Forrest  never  played  better  than  during  his  recent 
engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre.    His  "Lear"  was  great. 

....  Powers,  the  sculptor,  has  nearly  finished  his  statue  of 
America,  and  the  California  is  near  completion. 

....  A  Miss  Beall  of  Virginia  lately  recovered  $6000  of  a  Mr. 
Miller  for  an  aggravated  breach  of  promise. 

....  The  receipts  of  the  New  England  Industrial  Exhibition 
were  about  $5000.    It  was  a  very  interesting  and  successful  one. 

....  The  City  Council  of  Roxbury  have  appropriated  $500  for 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools.    A  good  move. 

....  M.  Braun  has  lately  exhibited  in  Euiope  what  he  calls 
"  cast  marble,"  which  rapidly  hardens  and  looks  like  Parian. 

....  A  universal  and  perpetual  sun  dial  has  been  invented  in 
France,  calculated  for  any  latitude  where  the  sun  is  visible. 

....  Louis  Blanc  differs  from  his  fellow-revolutionists  in  Eu- 
rope.  He  thinks  the  masses  must  be  enlightened  before  they  fight. 

In  two  years  and  a  half,  268  persons  have  been  killed  and 
539  wounded  by  railroad  accidents  in  this  country. 

....  The  wife  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  once  a  milliner, 
named  Lolla  Rassmussen.    The  marriage  was  morganatic. 

....  Punctuality,  accuracy,  steadiness  and  despatch  are  habits 
of  business  which  ensure  success  in  life. 

....  A  lady  in  want  of  a  husband  has  only  to  drop  her  daguer- 
reotype in  the  street.    Gentleman  finds  it,  and  marries  her. 

....  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Galesbury,  Illinois. 

....  Donald  McKay  lately  received  a  proposition  from  Eng- 
land to  build  four  more  ships  of  a  1000  tons  each. 


THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake  in  allying  themselves  with  their  "  natural 
enemies,"  the  French,  and  have  just  discovered  that  the  latter 
are  more  to  bo  feared  than  the  Russians.  Among  other  alarming 
indications  is  the  fact  that  the  French  now  hold  practical  sway  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  the  structures  they  are  now  building 
there,  ostensibly  for  the  accommodation  of  their  troops,  are  just 
such  as  they  would  build  if  their  intention  was  permanently  to 
occupy  the  city  of  the  sultan.  The  war  with  Russia  we  all  know 
was  brought  about  by  Louis  Napoleon.  We  all  know  that  a  for- 
eign war  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  French  emperor  to  re- 
tain his  seat  upon  the  throne.  The  English  presses  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged this  at  a  time  when  they  viewed  Louis  in  a  far  differ- 
ent light  from  that  in  which  they  now  regard  him. 

Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  was  only  successful  from  the  prestige  giv- 
en him  by  the  known  devotion  of  the  powerful  and  splendid 
army  he  had  in  a  great  measure  created,  and  secured  to  his  inter- 
est by  special  and  unlimited  favors.  But  a  throne  upheld  by 
bayonets  was  in  danger  from  a  reactionary  movement,  unless  a 
satisfactory  reason  could  be  given  for  its  maintenance.  The  love 
of  military  glory  in  France  would  sanction  the  largest  war  estab- 
lishment, provided  it  could  be  employed.  Louis  Napoleon,  then, 
without  hesitation,  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

The  result  has  shown  how  profound  is  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  how  adroit  his  diplomacy.  Metternich  himself  might 
take  lessons  of  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  watch- 
word "  glory "  has  been  found  a  talisman  powerful  enough  to 
charm  down  all  opposition  to  his  reign  in  France.  In  the  field 
he  has  shown  that  the  military  power  he  wields  completely  over- 
shadows that  of  England.  He  has  not  only  given  his  people  glory 
enough  and  to  spare,  he  has  not  only  humbled  the  czar,  and  taken 
ample  vengeance  for  1812,  but  he  has  humbled  his  haughty  Eng- 
lish ally.  The  lustre  of  the  "  meteor  flag  of  England  "  has  paled 
beside  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  tricolor  of  France.  If  ho 
has  established  a  "  running  sore  "  in  the  side  of  Russia,  he  has  also 
located  an  eating  ulcer  in  the  side  of  England.  He  has  drained 
her  of  her  blood  and  treasure — he  has  humbled  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  all  this  while  grasping  her  by  the  hand,  lauding 
her  prowess  and  smiling  his  bland  thanks  for  the  naivete  with 
which  she  has  followed  his  lead.  Something  more  was  wanting 
to  his  triumph — that  he  should  be  received  as  the  equal  of  Eng- 
land's sovereign,  and  that  she  should  visit  him  and  accept  his 
subtle  hospitalities.  These  two  events  crowned  his  triumph — a 
triumph  over  which  some  of  the  French  presses  have  already  be- 
gun to  exult. 

And  now  who  shall  say  how  long  this  unnatural  alliance  will 
endure  ?  It  has  already  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  the  fame 
and  prestige  of  England,  and  she  may  rebel  against  its  continu- 
ance. But  the  purposes  of  Louis  Napoleon  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Supposing  Napoleon  choose  to  patch  up  a  peace  with 
Russia  and  divide  with  her  the  empire  of  Europe,  what  could 
England  do  in  that  contingency  ?  She  could  not  secure  the  aid 
of  the  other  continental  powers,  as  they  would  side  with  the  east 
and  the  west — Russia  and  Fiance.  All  that  would  be  left  for  her 
to  do  would  be  for  her  to  acquiesce.  Such  are  our  impressions  in 
view  of  this  western  alliance.  Nothing  would  surprise  us  less 
than  to  hear  of  its  dissolution  at  any  moment,  and  the  formation 
of  new  and  strange  combinations  in  European  politics. 


GENERAL  TACON. 

This  noted  man,  the  most  efficient,  though  the  most  despotic 
captain  general  that  ever  ruled  the  island  of  Cuba,  lately  died  of 
cholera  at  Madrid,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  If  he  ruled 
the  Cubans  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  was  also  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
ish nobility  of  the  island.  He  was  the  scourge  of  evil-doers,  and 
his  severity  completely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  robbers,  assassins 
and  smugglers  of  the  "  Gem  of  the  Antilles."  He  did  muAi  to 
beautify  and  adorn  Havana  and  to  improve  its  sanitary  condition. 
The  large  opera  house  at  Havana — perhaps  the  most  splendid  in 
the  world,  at  which  Rachel  is  about  to  appear,  bears  his  name, 
and  there  are  many  memorials  of  him  throughout  Havana.  Of 
course,  his  labors  were  not  gratuitous,  and  like  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  he  left  the  island  with  a  splendid  fortune. 


Turkey. — Turkey  is  in  a  bad  way — that  is,  the  French  and 
English  have  their  way  and  say  in  everything,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism itself  received  a  death  blow  when  the  western  powers  wrung 
from  the  Porte  the  reluctant  promise  that  henceforth  no  renegade 
who  shall  recant  from  his  errors  of  faith  shall  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death. 

Naval  Charity. — The  officers  and  crew  of  the  TJ.  S.  frigate 
Saranac,  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  transmitted  to  the  mayor  of 
Norfolk,  through  their  commander,  Captain  Poindexter,  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering  in- 
habitants ;  a  truly  generous  amount  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
 i  t  — 

No  Advertisements. — Our  patrons  will  observe  that  wc  send 
them  the  paper  for  the  present  week,  without  advertisements. 
This  is  one  of  the  improvements  which  we  shall  adopt  for  the  new 
vear  ;  thus  enabling-  us  to  give  our  subscribers  a  greater  amount 
of  original  reading  matter. 

JB8T  So. — The  sums  which  many  heads  of  families  in  New 
York  spend  upon  their  wives  and  daughters  for  really  unnecessa- 
ry or  exfavagant  dresses  would  amount  in  a  few  years,  to  a  hand- 
some fortune. 

Our  Pkize  Offer. — See  particulars  of  the  prize  offer  for 
clubs,  on  another  page  of  the  present  number. 


RACHEL  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Jules  Janin,  tho  autocrat  of  Parisian  criticism,  a  brilliant, 
showy  and  taking,  but  partial  and  unreliable  writer,  has  recently 
published,  in  the  "  Journal  des  Debats,"  an  article  on  Rachel  in 
the  United  States,  remarkable  for  absolute  ignorance  of  America, 
and  for  its  ridiculous  self-sufficiency.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  be  more  insolent  to  us  or  to  the  great  tragedienne, 
whose  career  has  provoked  this  outpouring  of  malignancy.  He 
takes  the  ground  that  wc,  because  we  are  republicans,  cannot 
comprehend  those  great  works  which  were  written  for  kings  and 
princes,  and  have  been  supported  by  nobles  and  gentry ;  that  we 
are  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  ancient  history,  and  so  unrefined, 
that  nothing  beautiful  or  classical  can  please  us.  He  supposes 
the  New  York  audience  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Racine 
and  Moliere,  because  they  wished  to  hear  the  Marseillaise,  the 
"  horrible  song  of  exile,  of  murder  and  the  scaffold,"  as  he  terms 
it.  He  wilfully  forgets  that  the  most  refined  of  Parisian  audiences 
has  thrilled  to  the  martial  notes  of  that  song,  as  chanted  by  tho 
deep  voice  of  Rachel :  he  forgets  that  it  was  the  song  of  the 
whole  French  people,  before  tyranny  stifled  their  aspirations,  and 
changed  the  journalists  of  France  into  a  set  of  servile  flunkeys 
like  himself.  More — we  charge  him,  Jules  Janin,  with  not  un- 
derstanding the  Marseillaise.  Its  "  atrocity  "  consists  in  calling  a 
suffering  people  to  arm  against  "  conspiring  tyrants."  Docs  he 
remember  that  it  urges  the  warriors  of  France  to  show  forbear 
ance  even  to  enemies  "  reluctantly  arming  "  against  them  ? 

He  appears  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  former  grandeur  of  his  own 
country  as  he  is  of  the  character  of  ours  :  at  the  close  of  his  vul- 
gar diatribe,  he  lets  us  into  the  source  of  his  impression  of  this 
country,  by  referring  to  a  book  called  "The  Other  World,"  by 
Madame  Fontenay,  a  French  Trollope,  who  out  herods  her 
English  prototype.  We  give  one  specimen  of  ridiculous  asser- 
tion,— and  with  it  dismiss  him.  "  Let  Monimia  prostrate  herself 
at  the  knees  of  the  expiring  Mithridates,  Mithridatcs  is  no  more 
unfortunate  than  Uncle  Tom.  For  there  is  where  they  (the  Amer- 
icans) are  in  tragedy — they  have  halted  at  Uncle  Tom.  He  is 
the  Agamemnon,  he  is  the  Achilles,  he  is  the  Thersites  ;  they  hiss 
him,  they  laud  him,  they  hoot  him,  they  admire  him,  they  laugh  in 
his  face.  He  is  a  buffoon — he  is  a  martyr.  They  have  no  other 
Odyssey,  they  have  no  other  Iliad.  Their  only  Parthenon  is 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 


Portraits. — At  the  Royal  Palace  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria, 
there  is  a  gallery  containing  portraits  of  all  the  pretty  women  in 
the  city.  Among  them  figures,  between  two  windows,  and  not 
far  from  that  of  the  reigning  queen,  the  head  of  Lola  Montes. 


Too  True. — The  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  when  a  merchant  fails  in  Liver- 
pool, Our  whole  country  trembles. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Maynard  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Cushing;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch.  Mr.  Eleazer  J  Hewes  to  Miss  Eliza Gammons; 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden.  Mr.  John  V.  Ames,  of  Peppercll,  to  Miss  Harriet  R. 
Perry,  of  South  Natick;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Twombly,  Mr.  John  M.  Trainer  to  Miss 
Esther  Reddick;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  James  S.  Brown  to  Miss  Eliza  P. 
Glover;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  William  J.  Wood  to  Miss  Christiana  imi- 
lia,  of  r'ayal,  W.  I.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Perkins  to  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Turner. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  Mr. 
Robert  II.  Emerson  to  Miss  Mary  Putnam  Eastman. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Putnam,  Mr.  Franklin  Tyler  to  Miss  Lydia  Abby  Friend,  of  Beverly. — At 
South  Dauvers,  by  Kev.  Mr  Manning,  Mr.  Adam  Hawkes  to  Miss  Caroline 
Bent,  both  of  Lynnfield. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  James  Smith  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Davis. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Davis  Cut- 
ting to  Miss  Catherine  Devine. — At  Wenham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Tapley,  of  Danvers,  to  Miss  Sophia  Dodge.— At  Rockport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brem- 
ner,  Mr.  Luther  C.  Tibbets  to  Miss  Abigail  Lowe  — At  New  Btdford,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  How,  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Tripp  to  Miss  Peace  A.  Devoll,  both  of  Westport. — At 
Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Alonzo  1.  Hodsdon,  of  Roxbury.  Mass.,  to  Miss  Kannie  A. 
E.  Merrill — At  Bangor,  Me.,  Capt.  Edward  F.  Littlefield,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Abby  White,  of  Frankfort,  Me. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Anne  Douglas,  65;  Jeremiah  Kittredge,  Esq.,  59;  Mrs. 
Mary  Fletcher,  68.— 4t  South  Boston.  Mr.  Morris  E.  Creinin,  42.—  At  Charles- 
town,  Mrs  Sophia  C..  wife  of  Mr.  Christopher  Merrill.  32.— At  Jioxbury.Mr. 
Nathaniel  Lawrence,  57;  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Hunt.  17  — At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Young,  65. — At  Ljnn,Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Mr.  Peter  Short.  74. — At 
Salem,  Mrs.  E.  Caldwell,  89;  Widow  Hannah  Deland,78;  Mrs.  Sally  Phippen, 
75;  Miss  Julia  McDorald,  24. — At  Agawam,  Mr.  Asa  Northam.  89. — At  Mar- 
blehead,  Miss  Clara  L.  Adams.  18 ;  Mr.  Charles  William  Brown,  24. — At  \\  en- 
ham.  Mrs  Lucy  Healey,  68. — At  Essex.  Kev.  Robert  Crowell,  D  D..  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  68  —At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  A.  Elwell,  21. — At 
Dartmouth.  Mr.  Culbert  Booth,  05  —  At  Weymouth,  Mr.  Warren  Weston,  75. 
— At  Beverly,  Capt.  John  Francis  Lovett- — At  Gloucester,  Widow  Patience 
Martin,  77;  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Morehouse.  38-— At  West  Newbury,  Maj  Oliver 
Pillsbury,  81—  At  Bolton,  Mr.  John  Jewett,  formerly  of  this  city,  81 —At 
Worcester,  Mr.  Eber  W.  Presbury.  78;  Mrs.  Abigail  R.  Smith.  18;  Mr.  Benja- 
min Howard,  70.— At  New  Bedford,  Ichabod  Clapp,  Esq.,  82;  Mr  Stephen 
Parker,  54. — At  New  Boston,  Mrs,  Judith  Stone.  90.— At  Groton,  George  F. 
Farley,  Esq.,  62.— At  Provincetown,  Elisha  Freeman,  Esq  ,  64  —  At  Millbury, 
Mr.  Luke  Harrington.  66. — At  Lancaster,  Mr.  Samuel  Damon,  74. — At  New 
York,  Floyd  T.  Ferris,  M.  D.,  63:  Mr.  John  B.  Desdoity,  60. 
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This  paper  presents  in  tho  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  tho  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  hlst  American  AUUiorts,  and  tho  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  tho  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illitstratrtl  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notablo  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  Altogether  making  a  p  iper  entirely  original  in  this 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  bnildingsof  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  tho  princi- 
pal ships  and  steamers  of  tho  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accu- 
rate portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  temalo. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Mmd.] 

BLEEP. 


BT  TAMAR  ANNE  EtUO0B> 

Come,  sweet  sleep,  and  close  my  eyelids — 

I  am  weary  of  the  day ; 
And  let  gay  and  pleasing  fancies 

Softly  round  my  pillow  play. 

Bring  me  dreams  of  joy  and  gladness — 
Banish  thought*  of  grief  and  pain; 

Tlacc  before  me  those  dear  faces 
I  may  never  see  again. 

Then  with  magic  wand  transport  me 
Buck  to  childhood's  sunny  hours; 

There  the  world  seems  like  a  garden, 
Full  of  choice,  sweet-scented  tloweri. 

Briug  ag-tin  those  softened  glances, 

For  which  now  I  sadly  pine; 
From  eyes  so  tender — e'en  my  mother's— 

Bring  them  forth  from  11  Auld  lang  syne." 

Come,  iwvet  sleep,  and  close  my  eyelids — 

I  am  weary  of  the  day  ; 
Let  me  visit  fairy  dream-land — 

Let  me  travel  far  uway. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY    HORACE   B.  STAMFORD. 

A  few  years  ago  I  chanced  to  be  a  member  of  the  superin- 
tending school  committee,  and  among  the  various  comical  scenes 
that  came  under  my  notice,  I  must  relate  the  following. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  sat  at  my  desk,  a  wagon  rattled  up  into 
my  door-yard,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  there  came  a  thunip- 
ety  thump  upon  my  door.  I  went  to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  I 
found  upon  my  piazza  one  of  the  most  original  specimens  of  the 
gaum  Yankee  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  fall  in  with.  I  mean,  of 
such  Yankees  as  we  read  of,  but  which  arc  seldom  seen.  He 
stood  about  "  six  feet  two,"  was  rather  lean,  and  yet  giving  evi- 
dence of  plenty  to  cat.  His  dress  was  evidently  his  best,  though 
the  coat  and  hat  had  surely  come  down  to  him  from  a  generation 
that  had  passed  away.  His  vest  was  of  a  blue,  homespun  cloth, 
short,  and  buttoned  with  brass  buttons  ;  his  neck-kerchief  was  of 
checked  gingham,  while  the  wee  bit  of  a  dicky  which  had  been 
pulled  up  to  sight  above  it,  was  but  a  more  extended  binding  of 
his  coarse  cotton  shirt.  His  face  was  open  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ;  and  his  hair,  which  was  of  several  hues,  from  that  of 
flax  to  that  of  a  wilted  bat,  had  been  greased  thoroughly,  but  it 
would  not  stick  down.  His  boots  were  evidently  made  for  wear, 
and  were  visible  half  way  up  the  tops,  the  trousers  either  having 
shrunk  up  or  mayhap  having  been  made  to  clear  the  mud. 

"  Mornin',  'squire,"  said  he,  in  a  touc  not  unliko  the  grating 
of  a  mill-saw. 

"  Good  day,"  I  returned,  not  wishing  to  repeat  his  exact  salu- 
tation, seeing  it  was  nearer  evening  than  morning. 

"  I  kind  'a  thought  as  haow  I'd  come  an'  git  yeou  to  gin  me  a 
sartiferkatc,  bein'  as  they  want  me  to  hev  one  afore  I  commence 
keepin'  school  in  this  taown." 

It  was  in  the  fall,  and  as  the  day  was  cool,  I  asked  the  appli- 
cant to  walk  in,  hinting  to  him  first  that  he  could  wipe  his  feet  on 
the  mat.  He  gave  his  boots  a  wipe,  and  then  followed  me  to  my 
study.  He  took  a  seat  on  my  lounge,  deposited  his  hat  upon  the 
floor,  and  then  took  an  old  pocket-book  from  somewhere  within 
his  vest. 

"Ef  yeou  're  in  a  hurry,  'squire,  don't  know  as  there'll  be  any 
need  of  yeou're  'zamin'in'  me,  for  I've  got  a  sartiferkatc  from 
the  selekmcn  of  aour  taown.  I  kep'  schcwl  thar  last  winter,  an' 
yeou'd  better  b'lieve  I  made  the  wool  fly.  Jes'  let  me  tell  yer 
'baout  that,"  he  rattled  on,  with  as  much  assurance  as  man  could 
have,  and  in  a  tone  of  self-esteem  ahead  of  anything  I  could  have 
suspected  from  his  looks.  "  Yer  see  they've  got  the  all  liredest 
ugly  set  o'  boys  over  thar  in  l'erdishun  Holler,  ye  ever  hearn  tell 
on.  Why — they'd  licked  the  schewlraaster  an'  lugged  'im  aout  o' 
the  schewl'ouse  every  winter  for  six  winters.  By  gimcrky,  I  was 
mad.  Ses  I,  'jes'  let  me  keep  that  schcwl.'  The  kommitty 
hearn  tell  on  me,  an'  they  sent  for  me  at  wonst.  They  'zamined 
me,  an'  guv  me  a  sartiferkate  rite  oif.  An'  I  kommenccd  the 
schcwl.  Sum  of  the  big  boys  kommenced  wonst  or  twist  to 
kick  up  a  raow  ;  but,  apple-sarse  au'  greens !  didn't  I  wollup 
'am,  Yew  never  seed  such  a  schcwl  as  'twas.  The  folks  said  as 
haow 't  there  hadn't  been  such  a  schewl  there  for  forty  year  1" 

The  "  schcwlmaster  "  waited  a  few  moments  to  see  if  I  would 
express  any  astonishment,  but  as  I  did  not,  he  went  on. 

"  'T  seemed  'at  some  of  the  folks  daown  here  in  Pordunk  hev 
hearn  tell  haow  I  sukseeded,  an'  they've  sent  for  me  to  cum  an' 
try  my  hand  thar." 

I  remembered  now  to  have  heard  the  agent  of  the  school  in  the 
district  which  was  generally  known  as  l'audunk,  say  that  he  had 

sent  to  try  and  hire  a  teacher  who  kept  a  school  in  B  ,  the 

previous  winter,  and  I  supposed  this  must  be  the  one.  His  fame 
had  only  reached  our  town  connected  with  a  thrashing  exploit,  in 
which  he  had  floored  some  half  dozen  big  boys. 

"  As  I  was  a  sayin',  'squire,  thar's  no  need  of  yaour  'zamin'in' 
me.    Here's  the  sartiferkatc." 

And  as  he  thus  spoke  he  handed  me  a  soiled  and  crumpled  pa- 
per, which  I  found  to  be  indeed  a  bona  fide  certificate,  and  signed 
by  two  of  the  school  committee  of  B  . 

"  Ov  course  ycou'll  guv  us  a  reckommendashun,  'squire." 

"  I  believe  I  must  examine  you  a  little,  first,"  I  said  ;  for  I  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  how  much  the  fellow  really  knew. 


"  Wal — ov  course  yeou  ken.  But  raily,  'squire,  I  dono  but  I 
may  be  a  lectio  mite  rusty.  Ha'n't  brushed  up  any  lately.  But 
rayther  reckon  ycou'll  find  me  some.  Hcow'U  yeou  take  me  ! 
Wat  cums  fust  ?" 

"  Suppose  we  try  a  bit  of  geography  first,"  sr.id  I. 

"  Wal,"  he  uttered,  not  quite  so  confidently  as  before.  "  Go 
ahead.  But  mind,  'squire — as  I  said  afore,  I  may  need  a  lectio 
brushing  up." 

"  What  is  the  capital  of  this  State  ?"  I  asked  first. 

"  Port — 1 — .    Let's  see — ya-ns — Portland." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I.  "  Portland  used  to  be,  but  Augusta  is  now 
the  capital." 

"  Wal — naow  I  didn't  know  that.  It's  been  changed  sense  I 
studied  jografy.    Howsumever,  go  ahead." 

"  What  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  ?" 

"  Wal,"  he  replied,  slowly  and  solemnly,  at  the  same  time 
counting  his  fingers,  as  though  the  solution  were  to  be  arrived  at 
mathematically,  "  naow  let's  me  sec.  Massachusetts — that's  clean 
way  daown  sumwhar  by  the  oshun.  I  never  was  thar,  but  Joe 
Popwhack,  as  we  used  to  call  'im — he  was  thar.  By  thunder, 
'squire,  Joe 'd  be  rayther  astonished  cf  he  knew  I  was  a  keepin' 
schewl,  wouldn't  he.  Ye  see  Joe — Martin,  his  name  is — but  we 
call  him  Popwhack,  'cause  he  used  tew  use  that  word.  But  Joe 
don't  know  much.    Howsumever,  go  ahead  'squire." 

"  Well,"  I  returned,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  not  enlighten 
me  on  geography,  "  suppose  we  try  English  grammar." 

"  That's  yer  sort.  Ye  see  I  never  took  much  pains  with  jog- 
rafy, 'cause  the  master  allers  has  a  book,  ye  see,  an'  he  ken  tell 
jest  whar  all  them  places  is.  But  ycou'll  find  me  to  hum  in  'rith- 
matick,  naow  I  tell  ye.  I've  devoted  the  most  of  my  time  to  fig- 
gers,  for  up  in  aour  parts  they  want  their  boys  to  cypher." 

"  But  first,"  said  I,  holding  in  the  laugh  that  was  trying  to 
burst  out,  "  tell  me  what  grammar  is." 

"  Sartin,"  he  responded,  with  an  energy  that  led  me  to  look 
for  more  understanding  of  the  matter  than  I  had  expected,  "gram- 
mar is  the  study  wat's  got  naouns — an' — an' — varbs — an' — an' — 
sich  sort  ov  things  in  it.    Yer  see  I  ha'n't  quite  forgot  it  yet." 

"  No,  I  see  not.    Can  you  tell  me  what  a  noun  is  !" 

"  Wal — I'm  afeard  yeou've  got  me  thar.  But  then  ye  see  it's 
all  in  the  book,  an'  I  ken  tell  when  the  scholars  recite  right.  But 
ycou'll  find  me  to  hum  in  'rithmatick." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  ;  "  suppose  we  try  it.  In  a  piece  of  land 
ten  rods  long  and  four  rods  wide,  how  many  square  rods  are  there." 

Mr.  Spuggs,  for  so  I  will  call  him,  commenced  to  count  his 
fingers  energetically. 

"  Wal,"  he  at  length  uttered,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  "  ten 
rod  long  an'  four  deep.  Guess  we'd  better  try  that  by  square 
rewt,  hadn't  we,  'squire  V 

"  Any  way  you  please,"  I  replied,  turning  my  face  towards  the 
window  to  hide  the  smile  I  could  no  longer  repress. 

The  "candidate  "  studied  hard  for  some  moments,  counting  his 
fingers  over  and  over  again,  and  at  length  he  broke  out,  in  a  sort 
of  relieved  tone. 

"  Look  here,  'squire.  I  rayther  think  that  ere  '11  come  under  the 
head  ov  sarveyin',  an'  yc  sec  I  never  studied  that.  I  never  had 
no — what-d'ye  call-it — the  thing  they  stick  up  on  three  legs  to  look 
through  ;  never  could  'ford  it.  Mcnt  to  study  it,  though.  But 
naow  gin  us  sumthin'  of  a  common  schewl  kind." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  determined  to  let  the  fellow  answer  one  question 
if  possible,  "  suppose  a  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  one  dollar,  how 
much  are  ten  bushels  worth  '." 

Again  he  went  over  his  fingers. 

"  Yeou  mean  shelled  corn,  1  s'pose,"  he  said,  after  a  while. 
"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  'Cause  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference,  yer  sco,  'beaout 
that.  Corn  on  the  ear  '11  overrun  the  bushel  ef  its  good  for  any- 
thing. Naow  the  corn  we  raise  '11  overrun  four  quarts  to  the 
bushel.  Tew  bushel  ov  ears  '11  make  more'n  a  bushel  ov  shelled 
corn.  Yer  sec  I  should  be  pertick'ler  to  'splain  this  to  my  schol- 
ars, 'cause  yc  see,  'squire,  I  mean  to  fit  'em  for  the  bizzincss  of 
life.  Naow  a  good  many  schevvlmasters  don't  dew  that,  but  I 
dew.  Ginger  and  Jerewsalem,  'squire,  yew  ort  to  see  mo  handle 
the  big  boys  when  they  git  onruly.  I  tell  ye  they  don't  try  it 
more'n  wonst." 

I  despaired  of  getting  even  one  fair  answer  from  my  applicant, 
and  I  concluded  to  drop  him. 

"  Mr.  Spuggs,"  said  I,  as  politely  as  I  could,  "  I'm  afraid  you 
wouldn't  suit  us  here.  I  could  not  give  you  a  certificate  without 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  my  duty." 

"  Yeou  don't  mean  so,  'squire,"  uttered  the  poor  fellow,  in  a 
doleful,  sinking  tone.  "  Why,  I  kep'  last  winter,  an'  got  along 
fust  rate.  Guess  yew'd  better  let  me  try  my  hand.  Naow  I  tell 
ye,  it'll  be  a  great  disapp'intmcnt  to  me.    I've  got  rigged  for  it." 

"  I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  But  I  ken  brush  up,  'squire.  I  told  yer  I  was  kind  o'  rusty 
naow,  but  I  ken  overhaul  these  things,  an'  look  em  up." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  When  you  have  brushed  up  and  over- 
looked your  studies  some,  I  should  be  happy  to  examine  you 
again." 

He  went  away  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  countenance;  but 
whether  he  ever  "  brushed  up  "  or  not  I  do  not  know,  for  be  has 
never  since  shown  himself  to  me. 

This  may  seem  overdrawn,  but  I  will  just  say  that  the  fellow 
did  not  know  one  bit  more  than  I  have  represented,  and  yet  he 
had  a  certificate,  in  which  he  was  fully  recommended  as  a  "  suit- 
able and  competent  person  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,"  and  it  was 
signed  by  two  of  the  school  committee  of  his  native  town !  But 
I  will  simply  add,  that  ths  writing  of  the  certificate  betrayed  as 
much  ignorance  of  English  grammar  on  the  part  of  the  tommiitrt 
as  Mr.  Spuggs  had  displayed  in  lit  examination. 


SI»LE\DID  PKIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of 11  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing  Room  Companion  '*  to  the  number  of 

15  0,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  «eod  abroad  through  the  Colon 
the  following  inducement  for  post-master*  and  other  energetic  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.    For  this  purpose,  9 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  Its 
Impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  Intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  J 

so  arranged  a?  to  be  divided  among  the  Individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial  '  between  the  flrst  of  De- 
cern b«r,  1855,  and  ths  1st  of  February,  1856,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 

attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  pictorial  Praiu'uia-ttocim  (Companion 

Is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commence?'  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1850.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paprr  of  its  cla*s  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  page*  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twtnty  illustrations  weekly!  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artiitic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  iuterettt, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  thin  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battled, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  gvneral  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECOED  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  i' lustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (uo  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  1 1  ■;  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  eugravings. 

Wc  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  11  Pictorial,"  as  above(  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novelette  *c  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  flrst  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is !  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
tecret  motives,  this  -i  r_.  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  Is  entitled: 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

—OR,— 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRCE  STORY  OF  THE  80UTU  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fn»t  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  I':  w  Koeti,  rosewood  cate,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  In  all  respects    Value   S300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  i.i. ■.  i.ii  Gold  Watch,  witu  a  rich  gold  chain  seals  aud 
key.  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  one  Hundred  Bound  Volumls  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value   160 

To  the  person  wuo  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barreled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  porsou  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy s  Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  ftxM  largest  club,  we  will  preseut  a  supe- 
rior Enolibh  Silver  Lever  iVatch,  new.  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  flask  and  fixtures— a  luperb  weapon.    Value   66 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  .•  our  urn  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  W  illiam  llolmes,  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snuffle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  peifect.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
tbirty  Gold  Dollars    Value   86 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   26 

To  the  perron  who  shall  send  us  the  tlettmlt  Urgeet  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   SO 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  oue  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  trained  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value   18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 

any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year.  f?J5 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

It)        •'  "      '•    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  c.  py  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  •'  Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  beund  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title  pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  tf«  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
scut  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtaiued,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  doxen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  Sir- 
ward  them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  toe  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same'rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  until  February  1,  1856. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  bis  or  her  credit.— This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  be  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  atul  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Huston,  Mass. 

1E7~  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  names  of  post-office  and 

State  plainly  as  possible.    Also,  write  individual  names  distinctly. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
In  New  York  the  Norfolk  Orphan  Fund  has  reached  the  hand- 
some amount  of  $5000,  and  is  still  increasing.  The  Beaver 

Island  Mormons  have  several  small  vessels,  and  carry  on  a  species 
of  piracy  on  the  lake.  It  is  also  said  that  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house on  Beaver  Island,  who  is  a  Mormon,  holds  out  decoy  lights, 
whereby  several  valuable  cargoes  have  been  wrecked  on  the  isl- 
and.  Gen.  Cass  is  said  to  be  worth  84,000,000.  A  Mrs. 

Briggs,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  recently  attempted  to  chastise  one  of 
her  children  with  a  switch,  when  it  was  thrown  into  a  spasm,  which 

continued  so  long  that  strangulation  and  death  ensued.  Out 

of  a  population  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  not  much  exceeding  7000,  over 
2000  are  now  entombed.  Of  the  remaining  portion  nearly  nine- 
tenths  had  the  fever.  A  splendid  new  Presbyterian  church 

was  dedicated  in  Philadelphia,  lately.  It  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  Arch  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  is  in  the  Roman  style,  and,  be- 
sides a  bell-tower  115  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  noble  dome,  reach- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  170  feet.  It  cost  upwards  of  $100,000.  A 

convention  of  Episcopal  clergyman  met  at  Baltimore,  and  resolved 
to  contiibute  each  one-tenth  of  their  income  for  the  support  and 

extension  of  the  gospel.  There  has  been  received  at  the  New 

York  city  post-office  no  less  than  $2,501,222  during  the  last  two 
years.  Mr  Henry  Franklin,  of  North  Attleboro',  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  while  loading.  The 

charge,  with  the  ramrod,  passed  into  his  brain.  The  increase 

of  population  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  last  four  years, 
was  eight  per  cent.,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  was  twice  that.  This 
is  attributable  to  our  having  more  manufactories,  while  New  York 
is  moro  agricultural.  It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial that  a  remittance  of  £10,000  in  gold  was  received  by  the  Af- 
rica, to  be  employed  in  grain  purchases  in  this  country  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  A  mechanic  in  Cincinnati  is  wasting  his 

talents  in  trying  to  construct  a  flying  machine,  and  thinks  he  can 

succeed  if  he  can  only  raise  the  wind.  A  singing  mouse  has 

just  been  caught  in  Portland.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows's  church, 

on  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  getting  well  towards  completion, 
so  far  as  the  body  of  the  house  is  concerned.  With  its  streak  of 
brick  and  streak  of  Caen  stone,  it  prominently  arrests  the  atten- 
tion.  The  Alta  California  newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  has 

been  sold  by  the  sheriff  for  $11,000.    There  are  thirteen  daily 

papers  in  that  city.  Two  more  asteroids  have  recently  been 

discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter;  one  by  Bilk,  in  Prussia, 
and  the  other  by  Goldsmith,  at  Paris.  There  are  now  some  thirty- 
five  or  six  of  these  minor  planets  known  to  exist.  One  of  the 

most  extensive  grain  operators  in  Chicago  has  been  purchasing 
wheat  for  the  past  six  days  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  bushels  a 
day,  and  has  already  paid  over  $150,000  per  day.    The  purchases 

are  made  at  $1  48  to  $1  50  per  bushel.  Mexico  contains  85 

cities,  193  towns  or  large  villages,  4709  villages,  119  missions,  etc., 

1 70  haciendas,  and  G902  farms,  etc.  Population,  7,853,395.  W. 

G.  Kendall,  late  post-master  at  New  Orleans,  publishes  a  state- 
ment in  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  designed  to  show  that  the  reports 
recently  in  circulation  with  reftrence  to  alleged  losses  at  the  New 
Orleans  post-office,  during  his  administration,  were  a  "fabrica- 
tion." The  great  estate  of  Nesmyl,  with  its  immense  dependen- 
cies, in  Hungary,  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  Cloister  of  Neuberg,  for  the  sum  of  800,000  florins, 
which,  at  twelve  florins  the  pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  nearly 

£67,000.   The  Washington  Monument,  the  corner-stone  of 

which  was  laid  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1848,  has  been  raised  to 
the  height  of  152  feet,  at  an  expense  of  $230,000.    The  original 

estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  was  $1,222,000.  The 

Chicago  Democrat  says  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  by  recent  dis- 
asters on  the  lakes  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Washington  Intelligencer  gives  the  cost  of  gas  to  pri- 
vate consumers  in  forty-two  of  the  largest  cities  in  tho  United 
States,  the  average  being  $3  97  to  lOOo  cubic  feet. 


FORT  GAINES  ACADEMY  LOTTERY,  ATALANTA,  GA. 

If  a  lottery  can,  under  any  circumstances,  command  the  general 
respect,  it  is  only  when  it  is  designed  to  carry  out  some  good  and 
popular  purpose,  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  are  devoted  to  such 
an  end.  Churches  used  to  be  built  in  this  way,  colleges  have  often 
been  erected  by  such  means,  and  hospitals  without  number  owe 
their  existence  to  lotteries.  But  the  abuse,  by  the  unscrupulous, 
of  such  a  means  of  approaching  the  liberal  public,  led  at  last  to 
the  universal  deprecation  of  lotteries,  without  regard  to  the  object 
held  in  view  by  any  of  them  in  their  creation.  The  good  had  to 
suffer  with  the  bad.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  however, 
they  draw  a  distinction,  and  while  they  oppose  lotteries  generally, 
they  permit  such  as  contemplate  a  benevolent  aim.  The  Fort 
Gaines  Academy  Lottery,  drawn  at  Atalanta,  Georgia,  December 
23d,  and  on  December  24th,  Samuel  Swan,  Agent  and  Manager,  is 
one  of  these.  This  lottery  is  on  the  Havana  plan,  all  the  prizes 
being  drawn,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  mathematical  com- 
bination of  swindling.  In  the  above  schemes,  there  are  1000 
prizes  drawn  out  of  10,000  numbers.  We  observe  by  their  cir- 
cular, tickets  arc  $5  ;  shares  in  proportion. 


A  Name  for  the  New  State. — The  Lake  Superior  Miner 
proposes  that  the  new  State  which  is  spoken  of,  to  be  formed  from 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  a  portion  of  Winconsin,  shall  be  called 
Menomone,  from  the  bold  and  warlike  tribe  of  Indians  who  in- 
habit that  region.    The  name  is  euphonious  and  appropriate. 


The  "ScnNArps  Polka." — An  Italian  maestro,  resident  in 
Philadelphia, — Signor  Rondinello, — has  been  composing  a  danco 
with  this  title,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  musical  critics  in  Signor's 
neighborhood  as  very  spirited. 


B-readstcffs. — In  South  America  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bread- 
stuffs.  They  began  to  export  largely  before  they  found  out  the 
crops  would  fall  short,  and  arc  now  importing  again. 


tllansiue  ©atljerings. 

Thirty  of  the  crew  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Independence  recently 
deserted  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  oldest  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  Caleb  Lockwood,  recently  died 
in  that  city. 

The  Passaic  river  water  is  to  be  introduced  into  Patterson,  N. 
J.,  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 

The  firemen  of  Charlestown  propose  to  form  a  benevolent  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Gausscn,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  well- 
known  author  on  "Inspiration,"  died  recently. 

Two  deaf  mutes,  named  George  M.  Baker  and  Amanda  M. 
Bugbee,  were  married  recently,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  person  in  Mobile  has  brought  a  suit  for  damages  against  a 
shoemaker,  for  failing  to  comply  with  a  premise  to  have  a  pair  of 
boots  made  at  a  specified  time. 

A  Texas  editor  says  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  Ben.  M.  Green, 
in  12  consecutive  mornings,  killed  three  bears,  one  panther,  one 
wild  cat,  and  seven  deer. 

Bishop  Waugh,  on  returning  from  an  official  tour,  recently, 
found  his  sister,  his  fon,  and  his  brother-in  law,  all  prostrate  with 
the  yellow  fever 

The  Union  states  that  it  will  require  1,509,500  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  satisfy  the  13, 79G  land  warrants  issued  last  month. 
The  total  number  of  warrants  issued,  48,158. 

At  Davenport,  Iowa,  recently,  when  some  lots  of  ground  were 
to  be  sold  at  auction  for  non-payme  nt  of  taxes,  the  sale,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  authorities,  was  opened  with  prayer. 

The  various  "  bread  leagues"  throughout  the  country  appear  to 
be  working  with  satisfactory  results.  The  operations  of  one  at 
Lynn  are  now  at  the  rate  of  $150,000  per  annum. 

Government  is  putting  up  a  new  light-house,  on  the  end  of 
Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  bound 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  Borsen  Ztitung,  of  Berlin,  mentions  that  the  Russian 
government  is  endeavoring  to  effect  a  sale  to  the  United  States 
of  America  of  its  possessions  in  the  north  of  that  continent,  for 
the  sum  of  40,000,000  of  silver  roubles. 

Mr.  James  Warren,  a  native  of  Troy,  New  York,  who  was  re- 
cently arrested  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  from  Messrs. 
Munroe  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York,  committed  suicide  in  the 
latter  city,  by  taking  prussic  acid. 

At  a  land  sale  held  at  Winona,  at  Minnesota,  recently,  a  spec- 
tator attempted  to  overbid  a  settler.  The  crowd  undertook  to 
drown  him  in  the  river,  when  he  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  three 
men.    It  is  supposed  their  wounds  will  not  prove  fatal. 

A  steam  fire  engine  has  been  purchased  by  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  four  additional  steam  engines  are  to  be  built  for 
the  use  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Pittsburg  has  recently  had  one 
built  on  a  plan  invented  by  one  of  her  own  mechanics. 

The  Messrs.  Wright's  splendid  new  (clipper)  ship,  the  Morning 
Light,  cleared  lately  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  with  a  cargo  exceeding  by 
100,000  superficial  feet  of  deals,  that  of  any  vessel  hitherto  cleared 
at  this  port. 

Mrs.  Moore,  wife  of  Mr.  Moore,  paper  maker  at  Norway,  Me  , 
was  so  severely  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  camphene  lamp,  re- 
cently, that  she  died  the  next  day.  She  was  attempting  to  fill  a 
lighted  lamp.    When  will  people  learn  wisdom  ? 

Nearly  the  whole  town  of  Buckhannon,  Upshur  Co.,  Va.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  Court  House,  Jail,  Cooper's 
tavern,  all  the  stores  but  two,  and  most  of  the  private  dwellings 
are  in  ashes. 

Prentiss  of  the  Louisville  Journal  says  that  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  weeks  ho  returns  home  to  find  his  paper  increased  a  thous- 
and in  circulation.  He  says  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  absence. 

A  farmer  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  recently  murdered  his 
wife  and  burned  her  boay  in  a  large  pile  of  wood.  He  was  ar- 
rested, and  on  examination  the  bones  of  the  murdered  woman 
were  found  among  the  ashes  and  coal. 

Tho  Indianapolis  Journal  remarks  :  "  riding  matches  are  de- 
generating into  regular  races  pretty  rapidly.  May  be  we  shall 
have  female  Gilpatricks  and  Hiram  Woodruffs  in  a  few  years. 
Verily,  women's  rights  are  invading  an  altogether  unexpected  cir- 
cle of  male  affairs. 

A  Swede  who  arrived  at  New  York  got  $1600  changed  into 
American  gold,  was  followed  by  a  party  of  thieves  to  Buffalo, 
who  managed  to  r  jb  the  poor  fellow  of  the  whole  amount  before 
he  reached  Clevc  land,  cutting  a  bag  containing  the  money  from 
the  breast  of  his  coat. 

The  wife  of  a  gard  nor  in  St.  Louis  died  recently  very  sud- 
denly, and  was  buried  in  seemingly  unnecessary  haste.  A  rumor 
was  afterwards  circulated  that  she  had  met  with  violence  from  her 
husband,  and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  husband,  he  commit- 
ted suicide  by  taking  poison. 

The  Brock  monument  on  Quecnstown  heights,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, is  180  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  is  ascended  by  a  spi- 
ral stairway,  numbering  236  steps.  The  statue  which  has  just 
been  raised  to  the  top,  is  16  feet  high,  and  represents  the  hero  in 
the  attitude  of  surveying  the  battle  field  with  a  spy  glass  in  his 
right  hand,  while  the  left  is  grasping  a  sword. 

The  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  19,314  tons  of  shipping 
employed  in  fishing,  5000  tons  in  foreign  trade  and  3600  tons  in 
the  coasting  business.  There  have  been  this  year  207  arrivals 
from  foreign  ports.  Tho  number  of  hands  employed  in  fisheries 
is  2280,  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed  is  282,  valued  at 
$989,250. 

Robert  Owen,  well  known  for  many  years  past  as  one  of  the 
staunehest  infidels  of  the  day,  and  a  leader  among  them,  has  been 
converted  to  Spiritualism,  and  is  now,  though  80  years  of  age, 
quite  active  in  London  in  issuing  pamphlets  upon  that  subject, 
counteracting  the  efforts  wliieh  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  infidelity 
for  half  a  century. 

Ondit — that  Rachel  is  studying  English,  and  it  is  her  intention 
to  appear  as  Lady  Macbeth  before  she  leaves  America.  Booth 
played  in  French  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  great  Talma  was  an 
excellent  English  scholar.  Another  on  dit  is  worthy  of  less  cre- 
dence, and  that  is  the  assertion  that  Rachel's  genuine  jewels  are 
safely  stored  in  Paris,  and  that  the  imitations  are  only  worn 
when  here. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Close  recently  delivered  a  discourse  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  aid  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  in  that  place, 
and  in  doing  so  he  took  his  text  and  preached  from  the  copy  pre- 
served in  the  Geneva  library  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  at  Gen- 
eva in  1 560,  and  translated  by  the  English  exiles,  Knox,  Cover- 
dale  and  others,  during  their  residence  there.  The  Bible  in  ques- 
tion rs  one  of  the  very  oldest  printed  copies  in  existence. 


.foreign  Items. 


To  support  its  cause,  Russia  is  said  to  have  2000  hired  writers 
in  Germany  alone. 

Out  of  the  ten  thousand  Russian  seamen  engaged  in  the  heroic 
defence  of  Sebastopol,  no  more  than  a  fourth  part  survive,  and 
some  six  or  seven  officers. 

Gortschakoft "s  account  of  his  forced  retreat  from  Sebastopol, 
states,  with  infinite  nuiede",  that  the  enemy  did  not  follow  him. 
How  could  they  >    He  broke  down  his  bridge  of  boats. 

The  marshal's  baton  is  not  the  only  recompense  that  the  gen- 
eral in-chief  of  tho  French  army  in  the  Crimea  will  receive.  It  is 
said  that  the  emperor  intends  naming  Marshal  Pelissier  Duke  of 
Sebastopol. 

Franconi's  circus  at  Paris  has  recently  lost  one  of  its  most 
amusing  performers,  an  English  clown,  named  Kemp.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  ring  was  always  the  signal  for  the  most  boisterous 
laughter.  He  was  only  thirty  one  years  of  age,  and  died  very 
suddenly. 

The  scientific  Bulletin  of  Paris  announces  an  important  discov- 
ery by  M.  Vcrgnes,  by  which  mercury  and  other  metallic  substan- 
ces absorbed  into  the  system  may  be  expelled  instanter  by  an  elec- 
tric bath.  This  discovery  appears  to  be  a  fact  beyond  doubt,  hav- 
ing been  tested  before  the  "  Academy  of  Science,"  and  pronounc- 
ed a  reality. 

The  American  comedian,  J.  H.  McVicker,  has  made  a  success- 
ful debut  at  the  Surry  Theatre,  London,  in  one  of  Marble's  fa- 
vorite pieces,  "  Sam  Patch  in  France."  Of  course  he  docs  the 
Yankee,  and  having  one  or  two  peculiarities  which  did  not  go 
down  so  well,  he  kept  his  audience  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter 
by  his  drolleries. 


Sanos  of  <£>oftr. 


....  Heaven  and  earth,  advantages  and  obstacles,  conspire  to 
educate  genius. — Fuseli. 

....  If  well-respected  honor  bid  me  on,  I  hold  as  little  counsol 
with  weak  fear  as  you. — Shalspeare. 

....  Diplomacy  !  the  science  of  those  who  have  none,  and  who 
are  as  deep  as  emptiness. — Balzac. 

....  Life  is  rapid,  art  is  slow,  occasion  coy,  practice  fallacious, 
and  judgment  partial. — Fuse!!. 

....  One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  science  of  man- 
ners is  an  almost  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  yourself. — Balzac. 

....  The  generous  who  is  always  just,  and  the  just  who  is 
always  generous,  may,  unannounced,  approach  the  throne  of 
heaven. — Lavater. 

....  Genius  either  discovers  new  materials  of  nature,  or  com- 
bines the  known  with  novelty.  Talent  arranges,  cultivates,  pol- 
ishes the  discoveries  of  genius. — Fuseli. 

....  Alas  !  if  the  principles  of  contentment  are  not  within  us, 
— the  height  of  station  and  worldly  grandeur  will  as  soon  add  a 
cubit  to  a  man's  stature  as  to  his  happiness. —  Sterne. 

....  The  great  blessings  of  mankind  are  within  us,  and  within 
our  reach,  but  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  like  people  in  the  dark,  we 
fall  foul  upon  the  very  tiling  we  search  for,  without  finding  it. — 
Seneca. 

....  Buffon  says  "  Genius  is  patience."  Patience,  is  in  fact, 
in  mankind,  that  which  nearest  resembles  the  process  nature 
employs  in  her  creations.  What  is  art  ?  Nature  concentrated. — 
Balzac. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity  ;  'tis  piti/  'tis  true." — Honeymoon  bliss  some- 
times turns  out  to  be  moonshine. — Punch. 

There  is  a  "  fast "  young  man  in  this  city,  who,  it  is  said,  heats 
his  shaving  water  every  morning  by  the  fire  of  his  own  genius. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  as  the  farmer  exclaimed 
when  he  traced  half  his  golden  pippins  to  the  pockets  of  a  truant 
schoolboy. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  contains  an  advertiscmeut  of  bonnets  and 
petticoats  for  young  men's  wear,  to  correspond  with  the  shawls, 
now  so  universally  worn. 

"  Why  don't  your  father  take  a  newspaper  S"  said  a  man  to  a 
little  boy  whom  he  caught  pilfering  his  paper  from  his  doorstep. 
"  Coz  he  sends  me  to  take  it,"  answered  the  urchin. 

"  Mike,"  said  a  bricklayer,  to  his  hod  man,  "  if  you  meet  Pa- 
trick, tell  him  to  make  ha3te,  as  we  are  wailing  for  him."  "  Sure 
and  I  will,"  replied  Mike;  "but  what  will  I  tell  him  if  I  don't 
mate  him  V 

At  a  store  in  New  York  where  mourning  goods  are  sold,  they 
have  a  salesman  who  sympathizes  so  strongly  with  purchasers 
that  he  sheds  tears  from  morning  till  night.  Ho  commands  a 
high  salary. 

Lawyers,  according  to  Martial,  are  "  men  who  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger."  Their  words  are  very  costly,  although  intrin- 
sically they  often  resemble  the  darkey's  account,  which  "  didn't 
amount  to  any  particular  sum." 

Saxo  gives  the  following  advice  to  the  rising  generation  : 
In  going  to  parties  just  mind  what  you  are  at, 
Beware  of  your  head  and  take  care  of  your  hat, 
Lest  you  find  that  a  favorite  sou  of  rour  mother 
lias  an  ache  in  the  one  and  a  brick  m  the  other. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
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admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  tho  en  tire  sheet,  which  Is  of  TR1  mammoth 
SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  Of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
thi  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OK  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  correct  general  view  of 
the  pleasant  town  of  Newport,  so  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
season  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  its  facilities  for  bathing,  and 
so  interesting  at  all  times  from  historical  association  and  pictur- 
esque localities.  Newport  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  ladies,  for  the  high  tone  of  its  society,  and  for  its 
agreeable  hospitalities.  It  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  within  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  within  tive  miles  of  the  ocean.  The  harbor,  one  of  the  finest 
n  the  United  States,  is  defended  by  Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat  Island, 
and  by  Fort  Adams  on  Benton's  Point,  the  latter  being  a  noble 
military  structure  and  a  fine  feature  in  the  landscape  as  seen  from 
the  water.  The  buildings  have  generally  an  old  world  look,  the 
State  House,  particularly,  being  a  fine,  picturesque  old  edifice. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  place  has  been  embellished  by  the  erec- 
tion of  many  splendid  private  residences,  some  of  which,  with  the 
land  on  which  they  are  erected,  cost  $80,000.  The  Redwood  Li- 
brary and  Athemeum,  the  Masonic  Hull,  and  the  Armory  Hall  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  more  modern  public  buildings.  The  most 
prominent  buildings  in  our  sketch  are  hotels,  the  Bellevue  and 
Ocean  Houses,  both  of  which  occupy  commanding  sites.  The 
Atlantic  House  is  also  a  fine  establishment,  and  there  are  other 
good  public  houses  in  the  place,  crowded  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. The  resident  population  of  the  town  is  about  10,000.  The 
Revolution  destroyed  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Newport,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  leading  city  of  the  Union.  In  the 
summer  season  it  is  crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  travellers  from  abroad,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  this  romantic  watering-place. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

The  graphic  scene  presented  by  our  engraving  possesses  an  his- 
torical interest.  It  represents  the  council  of  war  field  previous  to 
the  final  assault  on  Scbastopol — the  assault  which  crowned  with 
triumph  the  arms  of  the  allies.  That  stout,  obese  personage 
on  the  left,  with  the  richly  laced  and  feathered  chapeau,  is  Marshal 
Pelissier,  whose  name  will  be  henceforth  associated  with  those  of 
the  bravest  warriors  of  the  great  Napoleon's  era.  His  face  indi- 
cates resolution  and  intellect,  but  his  figure  has  been  described  as 
anything  but  heroic.  A  camp  correspondent  says:  "  I  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  French  commander  of  the  form. 
From  his  character,  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  young,  active  man, 
whereas  General  Pelissier  is  an  enormously  fat  old  man,  with  very 
white  hair,  which  is  cut  very  close ;  he  is  so  fat  that  he  is  unable 
to  ride  any  distance.  On  this  occasion  he  travelled  in  an  open 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  grays,  and  two  soldiers  as  outriders,  and 
an  Arab,  with  a  white  flowing  robe,  followed  it.  The  general 
was  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a  number  of  decorations  on  his  breast, 
and  over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a  white  cloak,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  Arab  chiefs.  He  is  not  very  tall,  and  his  face 
has  rather  a  good  humored  expression,  and  quite  different  from 
what  your  imagination  would  portray  from  his  historv  either 
here  or  in  Africa."  Marshal  Pelissier  is  an  old  man,  and  ha*  se  n 
many  years  of  service.  Before  age  had  somewhat  tamed  his  im- 
petuosity, he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  officers  in  the  French 
army.  He  it  was,  who,  when  his  soldiers  recoiled  from  a  breast- 
work  in  Algeria,  hotly  defended  by  Arabs,  finding  it  impossible 
otherwise  to  rally  his  men  and  bring  them  to  the  assault,  com- 
pelled two  of  them  to  throw  him  over  the  wall  in  the  mid-it  oi  the 
enemy.    Of  course  every  man  followed — the  Arabs  were  dispersed, 


and  Pelissier  was  found  unhurt.  This  anecdote  illustrates  not 
only  his  daring  but  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Opposite 
Pelissier  and  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  sits  the  British  general 
Simpson,  an  old  and  gallant  officer,  but  it  is  alleged  unfitted  for 
the  command  entrusted  to  him.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide 
this  question,  but  leave  English  military  men  and  journals  to  dis- 
cuss and  settle  it.  The  third  officer  in  "the  group,  at  once  modest 
and  distinguished  in  his  appearance,  is  the  Sardinian  general  Delia 
Marmora,  a  gallant  gentleman  and  soldier,  who  has  led  a  most 
adventurous  life.  Forced  to  quit  Turin,  during  the  political  per- 
secution, in  18.31,  he  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  ;  thence,  after  a 
very  brief  residence,  he  went  to  Belgium,  fought  in  the  Foreign 
Legion  during  the  war  with  Holland,  and  then  passed  to  Portugal, 
under  the  banner  of  Don  Pedro.  He  distinguished  himself  on  ser  - 
;  eral  occasions  at  the  siege  of  Oporto  ;  was  severely  wounded  while 
repelling  an  attack  of  the  besiegers  ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  having  been  again  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Asseceira,  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  The 
struggle  in  Portugal  having  drawn  to  a  close,  he  repaired  to  Spain, 
to  fight  against  Don  Carlos,  and  there  made  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  war  of  succession,  from  1835  to  1841.  As  the  reward  of  his 
courage  he  was  promoted  to  the  rark  of  colonel,  and  was  three  times 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chiva,  near  Valencia.  In  1 843  he  fol- 
lowed the  party  of  Kspartero.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Sardinia, 
but  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
until  the  institutions  of  Sardinia  had  been  enlarged.  In  the  service 
of  the  Provisional  government  of  LomUirdy  he  fought  against  the 
Austrian B,  in  1 84-*.  with  bravery  and  success.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly nominated  general  and  aid-de  camp  to  King  Charles  Albert, 
and  fought  at  his  side  on  the  unfortunate  day  of  Novara. 
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AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  our  artist,  Mr.  Kilburn,  has 
grouped  together  some  of  the  leading  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
American  literature.  At  the  head  of  the  group  is  the  mild  and 
genial  Irving,  occupying  a  position  to  which  he  is  rightfully  enti- 
tled. Long  before  the  present  generation  of  writers  saw  the  light, 
Washington  Irving  had  made  himself  an  American  and  a  trans- 
atlantic reputation  ;  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  from  the 
tranquil  retreat  of  Sunny  Side,  on  the  borders  of  his  beloved 
Hudson,  illustrated  and  rendered  classic  by  his  genius,  he  still 
cultivates,  as  a  labor  of  love,  that  literature  which  was  his  staff 
and  support  during  the  trials  of  his  manhood.    Near  the  head  of 


Irving  is  that  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  a  genuine  poet,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  sparkling  prose  writers  of  the  age. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  every  sentence  that  he  pens,  and  in  spite 
of  the  daring  innovations  that  mark  his  style,  his  writings  possess 
an  enduring  vitality.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  here,  the  most 
prolific  and  most  popular  of  our  poets.  Like  Willis  and  Irving's 
his  name  and  fame  belong  to  universal  literature.  Below.  Long- 
fellow's is  the  head  of  Curtis,  one  of  the  latest  and  brightest  names 
in  our  literature.  His  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  East,  full  of  thought, 
poetry  and  feeling,  hardly  prepared  the  public  to  anticipate  in 
him  that  vein  of  rich  humor  and  sparkling  satire  he  has  since  so 
successfully  developed.    "  Our  Best  Society,"  the  first  of  the  se- 


ries of  Potiphar  papers  in  Putnam,  was  pronounced  by  one  of  our 
soundest  critics,  the  best  magazine  article  ever  written.  Tho  wide- 
spread popularity  of  Curtis  is  richly  deserved.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  encraving  we  behold  the  lineaments  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, the  poet-pilgrim.  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
American  poets,  the  immortal  author  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  written 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  the  brilliant  histo- 
rian, complete  the  group  of  literary  celebrities,  whom  any  na- 
tion or  age  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge.  With  such  men  br- 
ing among  us,  we  no  longei  need  depend  on  Europe  for  our  sap- 
ply  of  mental  food.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  cease  to  import  "  the 
feast  of  reason,"  we  also  export  its  materials. 
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B  A  It  It  A  It  I  G  0   THE    STR  A  N  f  >  E  It . 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DUE  IN  G  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BT  AUSTIN  C.  11UHDICK. 
[CONTINUED. | 

CHAPTER  XIII— [continued.] 

"  Dies  !  The  marquis  dies  !  Visconti'!"  whispered  Donna  Sil- 
via, Starting  to  her  li.it,  anil  seizing  her  husband  by  the  arm. 
"  Surely  he  will  die  in  time." 

"  And  that  time  will  be  soon." 

"  Not  at  your  bidding,  signor  V 

"  My  bidding  will  not  prevent  it." 
#"  Barnabas  Visconti  !  do  you  mean  that  you  will  use  any  ef- 
fort towards  procuring  the  death  of  the  marquis  ?" 

"  I  think  I  shall." 

The  duchess  dropped  her  hands  and  clasped  them  in  horror. 
"  You  will  not  !    ()  !  you  cannot  do  it  I"  she  cried,  in  tones  of 
agony  and  supplication. 

[see  engraving. 1 

"  I  will  do  anything — anything  I  please.  So  waste  no  more 
words  upon  the  matter.  Beware  now,  for  I  command  you  ;  and 
for  the  future  you  will  be  wise  if  you  look  upon  the  matter  as 
settled." 

"And  it  was  for  this  I  became  your  wife — for  this  I  gave  you 
my  hand,  and  sworj  to  love  and  obey  you  !  '  groaned  the  duchess, 
raising  her  hands  to  OCT  face,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Had  she  spoken  this  less  feelingly,  the  duke  might  have  given 
an  amgry  response,  but  the  anger  marks  passed  from  his  face, 
though  all  the  naiive  sternness  was  left. 

"  You  forget,  signora,"  he  said.  "  When  I  took  you  for  my 
wife,  I,  too,  swore  to  love  and  protect.  Now  God  knows  I  love 
you  with  my  whole  heart,  and  for  yourself  you  have  not  a  wish 
that  I  will  not  gratify.  But  I  did  not  bind  myself  to  give  up  my 
ducal  power  into  your  hands.  By  seeking  too  much,  you  may 
fall  short  of  what  you  would  otherwise  gain.  Remember  this, 
and  take  heed.    I  would  be  alone  now." 

Donna  Silvia  said  no  more,  but  with  a  firm,  slow  step  she  turn- 
ed and  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  duke  descended 
to  the  hall  where  he  generally  gave  audience,  for  it  was  near 
the  hour  when  the  officers  came  with  their  reports.  When  he 
reached  this  hall,  he  found  most  of  his  officers  there  assembled, 
together  with  several  of  the  citizens.  He  had  just  taken  his  seat 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  a  messenger  was  in  waiting 
who  wished  to  see  him  ;  and  an  order  was  at  once  given  for  his 
admission. 

The  new  comer  was  the  Count  da  Mosta,  and  a  member  of  Ja- 
copo  Delia  Torre's  household.  A  dark  cloud  gathered  over  the 
duke's  brow  as  he  saw  the  messenger,  for  he  instantly  guessed 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

"  Speak,  signor,"  said  Visconti,  as  Da  Mosta  drew  near. 

"  Most  noble  duke,"  commenced  the  messenger,  "  I  come  from 
our  noble  lord,  .lacopo  Delia  Torre.  He  bids  me  ask  if  you 
know  where  his  son  is  ?" 

"  What  should  I  know  of  his  son  V  replied  the  duke,  sternly, 
and  with  some  little  show  of  anger. 

"  My  lord  is  aware,  signor  duke,  that  you  sent  to  Verona  for 
his  arrest;  and  he  is  also  aware  that  lie  was  arrested — and  by  your 
authority.  ( >f  course  you  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  parent 
should  now  look  to  you." 

*'  He  should  have  looked  to  his  son,  and  kept  him  at  home.  If 
the  marquis  has  been  arrested,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequen- 
ces.   But  1  know  not  where  he  is." 

"  Is  he  not  in  prison  at  Verona  >" 

"  I  know  not.    He  was  there,  but  that  was  a  week  ago." 

"  My  lord  duke,  you  know  very  well  there  is  no  tribunal  at  Ve- 
rona competent  to  try  the  marquis,  and  if  he  is  there  it  must  still 
be  by  your  orders  ;  and  if  he  is  not  there,  then  he  must  have  been 
removed  at  your  will.  I  trust  you  will  at  least  answer  me  with 
»ruth." 

"  Ha  !  have  ye  come  here  to  insult  mo  V 
"  No,  signor  duke,  I  have  merely  come  here  for  right  and 
justice." 

"  Then  you  may  go  and  tell  your  master  that  lie  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  son  from  me." 

"  You  might  take  calmer  thought,  my  lord  ;  for  there  is  impor- 
tance to  this  affair." 

"  You  have  my  answer." 

"  Then  you  will  not  even  tell  where  the  marquis  is  !" 
"  No." 

The  messenger's  face  turned  first  pale  and  then  red.  This  was 
an  injustice  which  was  too  glaring  to  be  mistaken,  and  it  wrought 
deeply  upon  his  feelings. 

"I  had  thought,"  he  said,  very  calmly  and  coolly,  "that  we 
could  find  justice  here.    The  Delia  Torra  ask  no  mote." 

The  duke  would  have  flown  into  a  passion  at  once,  had  not 
one  of  his  old  courtiers  at  that  moment  approached  bim  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  He  did  not  speak  loud  enough  for  anv  one 
else  to  hear,  but  what  he  said  had  much  influence  on  the  duke, 
for  the  latter  bowed  his  head  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  the 
messenger : 

"  Go  and  tell  the  old  count  that  his  son  is  now  in  prison  in 
Verona.  I  think,  but  I  tun  not  sure.  The  youngster  has  been  kill- 


ing the  governor's  guard  there,  and  he  may  be  held  without  my 
orders.  But  1  want  no  more  messages  from  Jaeopo  Delia  Torre, 
nor  will  I  receive  any.  This  is  the  last  that  comes  to  me  from 
his  presence." 

"  How,  signor  !    Not  receive  even  a  message  from  him  1" 

"  No — not  even  a  message,"  exclaimed  Visconti,  his  anger 
gradually  breaking  out.  "Let  bim  send  another  messenger  here 
and  I'll  have  him  arrested.  Has  he  not  already  sent  a  messenger 
to  Pope  Urban,  at  Home  !    Answer  me  that !" 

"  He  may  have  sent  one,"  replied  Da  Mosta. 

"  Ay,  you  know  he  has  sent  one.  And  wherefore  did  he  send 
it  but  to  ask  assistance  against  me?  Oho!  I  can  sec.  Now  if 
Delia  Torre  thinks  to  gain  the  pope  over  to  him,  he  must  depend 
Upon  the  pope,  and  not  be  sending  messages  to  me." 

The  Count  da  Mosta  hunjr  his  bond,  for  he  knew  that  his  mas- 
ter had  sent  a  messenger  to  Urban  V.,  and  that  that  message  was 
to  ask  the  papal  power  to  crush  the  aspiring  Visconti. 

"  You  can  go  now,"  resumed  the  duke.  "  Tell  Jaeopo  that 
his  son  is  in  prison,  and  that  be  will  come  out  when  I  will  it. 
If  he  wants  his  son  released  before  that  time,  let  him  send  to 
the  pope  !" 

This  announce ment  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  indignation 
of  the  officers  of  Visconti,  ami  they  no  longer  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  messenger.  To  know  that  Delia  Torre  was  trying  to 
win  the  pope  over  against  their  master  was  enough,  and  once 
more  they  were  ready  to  sustain  bim,  even  in  his  course  against 
Francesco. 

With  a  look  of  mingled  anger  and  mortification.  Da  Mosta  left 


THE  DUCHESS  INTERCEDING  FOR  FRANCESCO 

the  hall,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  duke  commenced  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  his  own  people  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  Only  ever  and  anon  a  dark  cloud  would  flit 
across  his  face,  and  once  or  twice  the  name  of  the  pope  dwelt 
upon  his  lips ;  but  'twas  in  no  loving  mood  that  he  uttered  that 
name. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  MESSENGER  CP  HOPE. 

Nf.arly  two  weeks  had  passed  away  after  the  arrest  of  Fran- 
cesco and  the  sad  mistake  of  Julia.  The  latter  had  been,  during 
that  time,  at  her  uncle's  palace,  while  the  former  had  spent  the 
long  days  and  nights  in  a  prison  house.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  was  pouring  its  lust  flood  of  golden  rays  into 
the  apartment  which  Julia  occupied.  She  was  sitting  in  a  large, 
softly  cushioned  chair,  and  by  her  side  sat  her  uncle.  She  was 
somewhat  paler  than  her  wont,  but  she  had  nearly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow  she  had  given  herself.  The  dagger  had 
not  touched  the  vital  parts.  Its  point  seemed  to  have  struck  the 
breast-bone  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  tlienec  passed  on  towards 
the  right  side,  without  touching  the  lungs  or  heart.  A  slight  fe- 
ver had  ensued,  but  not  a  dangerous  one,  and  what  sickness  she 
had  experienced  had  been  more  the  result  of  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment than  of  the  wound. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please,"  said  Lombardo,  in  continuation 
of  a  conversation  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  moments. 
"  If  you  choose  to  remain  with  me  you  shall  do  so,  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  the  duke  cannot  take  you  from  me." 

"  Alas,  good  uncle,"  returned  the  maiden,  sadly,  "  you  cannot 
release  Francesco." 

"  No — I  cannot.    He  is  beyond  nry  power." 


"  Then  I  will  return  to  my  mother.    I  shall  be  happier  with 

her." 

"  But  you  may  be  made  to  marry  with  Lorcdano  if  you  do." 
"  No,  no  ;  they  will  rot  make  me  do  that." 
"  But  you  know  what  your  mother  wrote.    If  the  duke  is  do- 
termincd  on  that  point,  I  see  not  how  you  can  escape.   You  must 

bear  this  in  mind." 

"  And  is  the  count  recovered  !" 

"  Not  yet.  II is  wound  was  a  severe  one,  and  he  has  been  very 
sick.    But  his  physician  told  me  to  day  that  he  was  recoverine." 

Julia  bowed  her  head  and  remained  in  silent  thought  lor  some 
moments.    At  length  she  said  : 

"  1  will  return  to  my  mother.  I  know  she  is  r.ot  happy  while  I 
am  away.  When  she  was  here  last  week,  i  knew  she  either  wish- 
ed to  remain,  or  to  have  me  follow  her.  O,  I  should  think  the 
duke  might  allow  her  to  remain  with  roe." 

"  Ah,  Julia,  you  do  not  know  that  man  yet.  He  has  no  evil 
wish  towards  jourself,  and  he  would  gladly  have  allowed  vour 
mother  to  remain,  had  he  not  seen  that  such  a  course  would  not 
have  been  calculated  to  hasten  your  return.  No — his  whole  de- 
sire is  to  have  you  back  with  him  ;  and  I  expect  his  couriers  here 
to-morrow  after  jou.  Think  well  before  you  make  up  your  mind. 
You  shall  be  a  child  to  me." 

"  I  must  go  to  my  mother,  signor.  O,  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness,  but  you  will  not  blame  mo  for  what  I  do.'' 

"  Most  surely  not,  sweet  one.    I  only  ask  you  to  be  happy." 
*'  1  shall  be  happier  with  my  mother.    You  know  how  good 
and  kind  she  is ;  and  you  know,  too,  how  unhappy  >he  must  be 
if  her  husband  is  angry  with  her — and  that  he 
will  be  if  I  do  not  return.  And  then  why  may  we 
not  hope  t'lat  the  duke  may  be  urged  from  his 
purpose  concerning  my  wedding  with  the  count  I  ' 
"  Ah !"   returned   the  uncle,  with   a  dubious 
shake  of  the  head,  "  the  duke  has  reasons  for  his 
actions.    You  may  lie  sure  he  would  never  give 
your  hand  where  you  could  not  give  your  heart, 
had  he  not  weighty  reasons  for  it." 
"  But  what  reasons  can  he  have  i" 
"  Can  you  not  see  ?" 
"  No,  uncle — I  cannot." 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Count  of  Monza  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Lombardy,  and 
that  he  combines  in  his  person  the  whole  represen- 
tative force  of  Monza  and  Bergamo  !  The  blood 
of  the  old  kings  is  in  his  veins,  and  he  is  their 
only  living  scion.  Thousands  of  our  people  would 
follow  hi*  standard  for  this  latter  reason  alone. 
The  count  has  6een  a  beautiful  maiden  of  the  Del- 
la  Torra,  and  if  he  cannot  have  your  hand  he  will 
be  almost  sure  to  unite  himself  with  that  opposing 
house.  It  is  furthermore  whispered  that  the  pope 
looks  with  no  favor  upon  the  Visconti,  and  that 
he  may  give  his  aid  against  them.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  duke's  position  would  be  almost  hopeless 
without  the  allegiance  of  Monza.  Now  you  un- 
derstand it." 

"  But  all  this  was  never  told  to  me  before,"  mur- 
mured Julia,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  won- 
der and  pain  upon  her  handsome  face. 

"  Because  the  duke  is  not  fond  of  telling  his 
troubles." 

This  opened  a  new  source  of  light  to  the  maid- 
en's mind,  and  for  some  moments  she  dwelt  upon 
it  deeply. 

"  But,"  she  said,  looking  up  suddenly,  "  the 
principality  of  Bergamo  belongs  in  the  duke's 

family." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  hut  the  duke  had  no  rela- 
tions unprovided  for,  and  he  gave  the  titles  and 
income  to  the  count,  and  now  he  cannot  take  it  ba<  k,  for  it  was 
a  life  tenure." 

"  I  must  think  of  this,"  said  Julia,  thoughtfully. 
"  So  do,  and  to  morrow  I  will  be  governed  by  your  will." 
The  sun  was  down,  and  tho  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
about  the  palace,  when  Julia  was  lift  alone ;  but  she  was  not  long 
to  remain  thus,  for  Lucetta  soon  appeared  and  announced  that 
an  old  man  wished  to  see  her. 

"  Who  is  ho  V  the  maiden  asked,  with  some  surprise. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Lucetta.    "  I  only  know  that  he 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  that  liis  very  looks  show  that  he 
would  do  you  no  harm." 

"  But  did  he  give  no  reason  for  this  wish  V 
"  No.    He  only  said  it  was  for  your  good  he  would  sec  you." 
"  Then  let  him  come,"  said  Julia,  without  taking  any  more 
time  to  consider. 

Lucetta  withdrew  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  tall,  dark  form  of  a  man  entered.  As  he  ap- 
proached from  the  gathering  g  com,  and  came  nearer  to  where 
Julia  sat,  she  recognized  a  face  which  she  had  seen  once  btfore  at 
her  mother's  house,  ere  the  duke  had  come  to  offer  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  recognize  me,  signora  V  asked  the  strange  visitor,  as 
he  took  a  scat  near  the  maiden. 

"  I  think  I  saw  you  onco  at  my  mother's  house,  signor,"  an- 
swered Julia,  gazing  fixedly  into  his  face. 
"  You  did.    I  knew  your  mother  well." 
"  Yet,  signor,  I  forget  your  name." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  it  ?"  the  man  asked,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  forget  now,  signor." 

*'  I  think  your  mother  never  told  you  ;  but  I  am  called  Barba- 

rigo." 
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"  What?  the  stranger  f"  uttered  the  fair  girl. 
"  Yes." 

Julia  felt  a  sudden  glow  of  hope  now,  for  there  was  something 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  before  her  which  at  least  had  a  deep 
meaning  to  it.  She  knew  not  what  power  he  might  have — she 
knew  not  that  he  had  any  ;  only  she  knew  that  Barbarigo  was 
known  all  over  Milan  as  one  who  held  all  secrets,  and  who  never 
advised  a  person  lint  for  good.  Many  men  had  disobeyed  him, 
but  evil  was  sure  to  follow  such  disobedience  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  followed  his  counsel  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
it.  He  seemed  to  know  all  things,  even  to  the  most  secret  af- 
fairs of  church  and  state,  and  yet  none  knew  from  whence  he 
derived  his  information.  Though  he  appeared  in  Milan,  in  Lodi, 
in  Monza,  in  Verona,  and  wherever  else  he  chose,  yet  none  knew 
his  home— none  could  fix  his  abiding  pla  -e.  Julia  knew  all  this, 
and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  feel  some  confidence 
in  his  power,  and  some  hope  in  that  power,  if  it  was  to  be  exerted 
in  her  favor. 

"  Julia  Viseonti,"  said  Barbarigo,  after  he  had  given  her  time 
to  view  his  face  and  person,  "  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  are  now  placed,  and  1  have  come  to 
Offer  you  my  services — or,  rather,  to  give  you  my  counsel.  Will 
you  listen  '!" 

"  Most  willingly,  signor,"  answered  the  gentle  girl,  confidingly. 

"  Then  for  your  mother's  take,  you  had  better  return  to  Milan 
on  the  morrow,  when  the  duke  sends  for  you." 

"  I  had  made  up  ray  mind  to  that  effect  once  ;  nor  have  I  alter- 
ed it  yet.  Only  my  uncle  assures  me  that  the  duku  will  make 
me  marry  with  Marco  Loredauo,  and  from  this  I  may  have  hesi- 
tated gome." 

"  Then  hesitate  no  more,  on  the  morrow  return  to  your  mother. 
Loredauo  is  not  able  to  move  yet,  so  you  will  be  under  no  im- 
mediate apprehension  on  that  score.  But  should  the  trial  come 
ere  I  see  you  again,  be  sure  that  nothing  induces  you  to  wed  with 
the  count." 

"  But  how  shall  I  prevent  it  V 

"  Beg  for  more  time ;  and  should  the  duke  press  you,  send 
word  to  mo  by  Lorenzo  Pisani,  the  duke's  boy-page.  He  will 
know  where  lo  leave  jour  message,  and  then  1  shall  get  it.  I 
wish  you  now  to  understand  my  object.  I  am  determined  that 
you  shall  not  wed  with  the  Count  of  Monza,  and  I  do  this,  not 
only  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  your  mother's.  Yet  I  wish  you 
to  return  to  Milan." 

As  the  man  ceased  speaking,  Julia  remembered  her  lover,  and 
with  this  idea  she  started  forward  and  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  But  the  Marquis  of  Lodi,  signor — O,  cannot  you  save  him  V 

"I  cannot  promise  ;  but  1  will  if  I  can.  lie  is  now  in  prison, 
and  over  the  keepers  thereof  I  dare  exert  no  influence.  But  even 
of  him,  and  for  him,  you  may  hope." 

"  O,  may  I ?  I  know  you  would  not  tell  me  this  if  you  your- 
self had  not  hope.  -I  will  hope — hope  for  Francesco,  and  then 
life  will  look  bright  once  more." 

"  You  will  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon  my  efforts  in 
that  quarter,  but  1  promise  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my 
part." 

"  Surely  I  can  ask  no  more." 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Barbarigo,  rising,  "  I  think  you  under- 
stand me  fully.  I  can  say  no  more — only  remember  what  I  have 
said.  Go  to  your  home  in  Milan,  and  when  the  duke  shall  abso- 
lutely present  the  count  for  your  hand,  then  get  time  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  fact.    The  boy,  Lorenzo,  may  be  trusted." 

Julia  murmured  her  thanks,  and  while  yet  the  words  trembled 
upon  her  lips  the  strange  man  turned  away  from  the  room.  It 
was  now  fairly  dark,  and  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had  gone,  Julia 
went  to  one  of  her  windows,  which  overlooked  a  spacious  garden, 
and  sat  down.  The  dark  foliage  without  was  now  blended  togeth- 
er in  one  dim  mass,  and  here  and  there  in  the  heavens,  some  of 
the  earlier  stars  had  set  themselves  upon  their  night  watch  over 
earth.  The  maiden  was  sad  and  thoughtful,  for  she  felt  lonesome 
and  weary.  To  be  sure,  the  things  she  had  just  heard  had  arous- 
ed a  new  hope  in  her  soul,  but  then  many  things  conspired  to 
prevent  any  uprising  of  joyful  emotion.  She  sat  thus  when 
Lucctta  entered  the  apartment. 

The  latter  took  a  scat  opposite  her  mistress,  at  another  window, 
and,  without  speaking,  she  gazed  out  upon  the  darkening  scene. 
She  was  thoughtful,  too,  and  ever  and  anon  a  low  sigh  would 
break  from  her  bosom. 

"  Lucctta,"  spoke  Julia,  after  the  two  had  remained  for  many 
minutes  in  silence,  "  do  you,  too,  feel  sad  and  lonesome  I" 

"  Ay,  my  sweet  mistress.    How  can  I  help  it  >." 

"  But  why  should  you  feel  thus  >    Whom  do  you  miss  ?" 

"Miss?"  repeated  Lncetta,  looking  up  towards  the  place  where 
her  mistress  sat.    "  Why — I  miss  all  whom  you  miss." 

"  But  you  sighed  too  deeply  for  one  who  only  misses  acquaint- 
ances.   Ah,  Lucctta,  those  sighs  came  from  the  heart." 

"  Did  they  ?" 

"  1  know  they  did.    You  do  not  fear  to  trust  me,  Lncetta." 

"No,  no,"  the  girl  murmured,  leaving  her  seat  and  sinking 
down  upon  her  knees  by  Julia's  side  ;  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
mistress's  lap  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucetta  ?  Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  the 
maiden  said,  laying  her  hands  upon  the  girl's  head. 

"  You  will  not  laugh  at  me  V 

"  Laugh  at  you !  Laugh,  when  a  soul  so  pure  as  yours  is 
touched  with  paiu  !    You  wrong  me,  my  child." 

"No,  no,  I  meant  no  wrong;  but — but — I  did  not  know  but 
that  you  might  think  me  foolish." 

"  Have  I  not  known  thee  ever  since  both  you  and  I  were  little 
children  ?  and  do  1  not  know  how  true  and  noble  you  are  ? 


Speak,  Lucctta,  and  open  your  heart  to  inc.  Why  do  you  sigh 
and  weep '!" 

Lucctta  was  silent  for  a  few  moment'!,  but  at  length  she  said  : 
"  He  was  noble — he  saved  the  marquis — he  would  have  died  for 
you  ha. i  L!icre  been  need." 

"  You  mean  Pietro  Carravello  ?"  whispered  Julia. 

"  Yes — and  where  is  he  now  !" 

"  Is  he  not  in  prison  with  his  master  ?" 

"No.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since  that  night  on 
which  he  fought  by  the  side  of  the  marquis.  He  was  seen  to  fall 
beneath  a  heavy  blow." 

Lucctta  stopped  and  again  she  wept. 

"  You  loved  Pietro,  then  '."  Julia  said,  drawing  the  girl's  head 
close  to  her. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  And — 0,  I  thought  we  should  live  so 
happily  together  in  Austria." 

"  Poor  Lucetta  !  You  can  sympathize  with  mc,  now.  But 
weep  not  yt  t.    Pietro  may  be  alive  and  well." 

And  yet,  almost  as  she  spoke,  Julia  bowed  her  head  and  burst 
into  tears.  Her  heart  was  touched,  and  she  remembered  now  on- 
ly the  dark  cloud  that  had  gathered  over  her  way. 

"  If  I  could  only  know  where  he  was,"  murmured  Lucetta. 

"  But  suppose  he  was  in  prison  V 

"  Then  I  would  go  and  comfort  him." 

"  Would  you  '." 

"  If  they  would  let  me  into  his  dungeon." 
This  opened  a  new  thought  to  Julia's  mind.    Her  lover  was  in 
prison.    Alight  the  not  gain  admission  to  him. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A  GLLA.lt  Of  riOPB — A  GLOOM  OF  DESPAIR. 

With  Francesco  Delia  Torre  the  hours  dragged  slowly  and 
heavily  away.  Immured  within  a  deep,  dark  dungeon,  he  lay, 
where  daylight  came  only  in  struggling,  sickly  beams,  and  where 
the  chill,  damp  atmosphere  gathered  about  him  like  a  wet  gar- 
ment. There  he  had  lain  for  two  weeks,  arid  during  all  that  time 
he  bad  only  seen  the  man  who  brought  him  bread  and  water. 
He  had  repeatedly  spoken  to  this  individual,  but  he  could  gain 
no  answer.  He  knew  not  what  was  to  become  of  him,  nor  what 
sort  of  a  complaint  had  been  lodged  against  him. 

One  morning,  just  as  the  rugged  walls  of  his  cell  had  become 
visible  by  the  Tight  which  struggled  through,  a  narrow  aperture 
over  head,  he  was  aroused  by  the  sliding  of  the  bolts  upon  the 
outside  of  his  door.  It  was  too  early  for  his  food,  and  his  heart 
leaped  up  with  a  quickening  emotion  ;  for  anything  to  relieve  the 
dismal  monotony  of  his  prison  house  would  be  grateful.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  as  he  looked  up  he  was  sure  he  saw  a 
female  form.  Ho  started  to  his  feet ;  he  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced ;  and  on  the  next  moment  Julia  Viseonti  was  upon  his 
bosom. 

For  some  moments  only  low  sobs  and  murmurs  broke  upon  the 
air  of  the  prison-house,  but  gradually  the  marquis  fully  realized 
that  he  held  his  beloved  to  his  arms,  and  his  thanksgiving  was 
deep  and  fervent. 

"  This  is  a  blessing  I  have  prayed  for,"  he  said;  "but  it  is 
more  than  I  could  calmly  hope.  I  did  not  think  they  would  give 
you  entrance  here." 

"  My  uncle  gained  passage  for  me,"  returned  Julia.  And  then 
as  she  tried  to  peer  through  the  gloom  of  the  place  she  added, 
in  a  shivering,  fearful  tone  :  "  But  they  do  not  keep  you  here 
always  !    They  do  not  make  you  stay  in  this  dreadful  place  I" 

"  I  have  not  placed  my  foot  outside  these  walls,  love,  since  the 
night  on  which  I  was  taken.  But  think  not  of  that.  It  makes 
little  difference  where  I  am  kept,  so  long  as  my  liberty  is  taken 
from  me.  Now  tell  me  of  yourself — of  your  father ;  of  your 
prospects." 

"  To-day  I  return  to  Milan.  I  have  resolved  to  return  to  my 
mother. 

"  You  do  right,  Julia,"  murmured  the  marquis,  sinking  down 
upon  his  low  pallet,  and  drawing  the  maiden  down  by  his  side. 
"  You  can  hope  no  more  for  me.  You  will  return  and — and — but 
tell  mc — does  the  count  still  live  V 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  nearly  recovered." 

"  Then  you  will  marry  with  him  !" 
'"  Never !  never,  Francesco.    0,1  have  a  now  source  of  hope. 
You  have  heard  of  Barbarigo  I" 

"  Yes,  often." 

"  And  do  you  know  who  he  is  1" 

"  Only  that  men  call  him  Barbarigo,  and  that  he  possesses  some 
marvellous  power." 

"  Well,  he  lias  promised  to  help  me.  He  says  I  must  not  wed 
with  the  count ;  and  he  says  he  will  help  you  if  he  can." 

"  Help  me?"  uttered  the  marquis,  starting.  "  Did  he  say  that?" 

"He  did."  . 

"Then  I,  too,  may  have  hope.  0,  if  Barbarigo  will  help  me, 
I  may  surely  dare  to  hope.    But  what  did  he  say  '!" 

Julia  went  on  and  related  the  particulars  of  the  interview  she 
had  had  with  the  strange  man,  and  when  she  had  ceased  her  lover 
quickly  said  : 

"  Ah !  this  is  hope,  surely.    Hope  for  you,  at  least." 

"  Hope  for  me  t  Can  I  have  u  hope  that  does  not  reach  to 
you?  Can  I  hope  for  joy  while  you  are  suffering?  Ah!  it  is 
only  the  prospect  of  your  freedom  that  sinks  witli  hope  to  my  soul. 
But  he  can  surely  help  you." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

And  upon  tliis  subject  the  lovers  dwelt  some  time.  At  length 
the  marquis  remembered  his  faithful  esquire,  and  he  asked  if  Julia 
had  seen  or  heard  from  him. 

"No,"  replied  Julia,  "  not  a  word.    Nor  can  I  learn  anything 


concerning  him  at  present.  Poor  Lucctta  is  sorely  troubled  on  his 
account." 

"  Ah,  does  she  love  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  most  devotedly." 

"Then  Pietro  was  not  disappointed.  He  loved  her  from  the 
moment  she  first  spoke  to  him  ;  and  he  asked  me,  as  we  walked 
from  the  Consiglio  palace,  if  1  thought  the  pretty  maid  would 
love  him.  Alas,  poor  Pietro  !  O,  he  was  a  noble  soul— as  noble 
as  earth  ever  bore.    God  grant  that  I  may  see  him  again." 

""Pis  strange,  if  he  lives,  that  he  should  not  have  called  upon 
me,"  said  Julia. 

"  Yet  he  may  live,  and  be  imprisoned,"  suggested  Francesco. 

"  No ;  for  I  have  a5ked  my  uncle,  and  he  says  nothing  has 
been  seen  of  him  by  any  of  the  officers  since  that  sad  evening. 
The  soldiers  made  most  strict  search  for  him  then,  but  they  could 
not  find  him." 

This  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  marquis,  and  he  had  made 
some  further  remark  upon  the  subject,  when  the  door  of  the  cell 
was  opened  and  an  officer  looked  in. 

"  Your  uncle  waits  for  you,  signora,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  must  go,"  the  maiden  uttered  ;  and  then  turning  to 
her  lover,  she  added  in  a  whisper  :  "  Fear  not  for  me.  I  am 
yours,  and  yours  alom*.  Death  shall  wed  me  ere  I  give  my  hand 
to  Loredano  !  Look  only  to  yourself,  and  know  that  I  am  yours. 
Ah  !  I  would  to  God  that  I  might  share  this  dungeon  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  loved  one.  Go  and  cheer  your  noble  mother.  Go, 
and  Heaven's  best  angels  guard  and  bless  thee." 

The  officer  now  supped  into  the  dungeon,  and  the  lovers 
spoke  no  more.  There  was  one  embrace— one  sweet  kiss — and 
then,  with  a  bursting  sob,  Julia  turned  away  from  the  place. 

In  one  hour  from  that  time,  the  maiden  was  on  her  way  to 
Milan,  accompanied  by  Father  Andrea  and  four  nobles  of  tho 
Viseonti. 

And  Francesco  remained  in  his  cold,  damp  dungeon.  It  seem- 
ed lonesome,  doubly  so  now — for  he  knew  that  his  love  was  far 
away  from  him,  and  the  clouds  all  settled  about  him  again.  For 
awhile  he  had  allowed  himself  to  have  strong  hopes  upon  the 
promise  of  Barbarigo  :  but  what  could  those  hopes  be  ! 

"  Only  for  life,"  the  young  noble  murmured  to  himself.  "  Ho 
may  gain  me  liberty  and  life,  but  no  more.  He  cannot  give  mo 
the  hand  of  Julia  Viseonti.  If  the  stern  duke  says  nay,  wheie 
is  the  power  on  earth  that  can  unsay  it  ?  She  will  return,  and — 
and — she  must  obey  her  father's  will.  (),  he  is  not  the  man  to 
be  thwarted.    Alas  !  she  is  lost  to  me  !'' 

And  surely  the  marquis  did  not  judge  without  reason.  He 
knew  the  duke,  and  he  knew  the  fearful  power  he  could  wield. 
Only  a  few  short  moments  of  that  brighter  hope  weie  with  him, 
and  then  his  soul  sank  again.  To  be  sure,  the  lamp  of  life  held 
some  faint  promise  of  holding  out  a  short  time  longer  ;  hut  wheie 
could  the  light  of  love  find  fuel  for  its  continuance  ?  Only  in  the 
mists  and  glooms  of  chance.  Something  might  transpire  iu  his 
favor,  but  all  probabilities  were  against  him. 

The  day  dragged  drearily  and  heavily  away,  and  the  night  camo 
— but  no  supper  came  with  it.  At  length  the  last  faint  glimmer 
of  light  died  away  from  the  narrow  aperture,  and  the  dungeon 
was  enveloped  in  pitchy  blackness.  It  was  three  hours  after  this, 
and  the  prisoner  knew  it  could  not  be  far  from  ten  o'clock,  yvhen 
the  bolts  of  the  door  were  moved,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  light 
of  a  lantern  Hashed  through  the  darkness  of  the  place.  The  mar- 
epjis  looked,  and  he  could  see  the  forms  of  three  men.  He  could 
not  see  their  faces — he  could  only  see  that  they  were  powerful 
men,  and  that  they  wore  dark  colored  robes. 

"  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Lodi,"  spoke  one  of  them,  he  who  held 
the  lantern,  "  art  thou  here?" 

"  That  is  my  name  and  title,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  Then  you  will  come  with  us,"  resumed  the  stranger. 

"  Whither  ?"  asked  the  marquis,  with  some  apprehension. 

"  Wluthor  we  go,  signor.  Your  own  eyes  shall  see  when  you 
arrive." 

"  1  am  ready  to  go  f;om  here." 

"  You  will  suffer  yourself  to  be  hoodwinked  first." 

"  How  ?  hoodwinked,  signors  V 

"  Yes — so  we  yvere  ordered." 

The  marquis  saw  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  and  without 
the  thought  of  offering  any,  he  submitted  to  the  operation.  But 
this  was  not  all.  As  soon  as  his  eyes  had  been  blinded,  his  arms 
were  pinioned  behind  him,  and  in  this  manner  he  was  led  from  the 
dungeon.  When  he  reached  the  open  air  he  was  caused  to  wait 
awhile,  and  at  length  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  upon 
the  pavements. 

"  Come,  signor  marquis,  now  for  a  ride  in  the  saddle,"  said 
one  of  his  conductors,  at  the  same  time  laying  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  leading  him  forward.  "  You  shall  leave  this  wicked 
city  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  But  why  is  this  ?    Tell  me  where  I  am  to  go." 

"  We  can  tell  you  nothing ;  so  you  may  understand  that  now. 
In  all  that  may  happen,  you  will  be  wise  if  you  hold  both  your 
tongue  and  your  temper." 

"  You  will  at  least  tell  me  for  whom  you  act." 

"  Yes.    For  justice." 

"  Then  if  it  be  true  justice,  I  fear  not." 

Thus  far  tho  marquis  spoke,  but  he  said  no  more  ;  for  there 
was  something  in  the  tones  of  his  guide  which  assured  him 
that  he  could  not  trifle.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
thoughts  they  were  cut  short  by  tho  voice  of  his  guide  again  in  his 
car. 

"  Come,  this  way— here  is  your  foot— steady,  now.  Up  you 
go !    There,  now  we'll  be  off  in  a  moment." 

Francesco  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  felt 
some  one  mounting  behiud  him. 
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"  Hold  still,  now,"  said  his  companion.  "  We've  got  a  stout 
animal  under  us,  and  there'  no  danger." 

The  marquis  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  order 
was  given  to  start.  He  listened  a  few  moments  after  they  had 
started,  to  ascertain  how  many  horses  there  were.  He  could  make 
out  two  besides  the  one  on  which  he  rode ;  so  he  knew  that  his 
three  guides  were  yet  with  him.  For  a  while  the  iron-shod  hoofs 
rattled  upon  the  pavements,  and  then  they  struck  upon  the  sandy 
road  without  the  city.  They  had  not  stopped  at  any  gate,  and 
yet  they  must  have  passed  one. 

The  horses  were  now  put  into  a  gallop,  and  in  this  way  they 
continued  for  several  hours.  The  marquis,  judged  it  to  be  some 
time  past  midnight  when  one  of  his  guides  told  him  he  might 
have  his  hoodwink  off  if  he  desired.  It  was  taken  off,  and  again 
the  party  started  on.  Our  hero  could  now  sec  that  he  was  trav- 
elling westward,  and  he  felt  sure  he  was  going  to  Milan.  The 
night  was  calm  and  cool,  and  the  stars  all  ont,  and  to  the  left  the 
marquis  could  see  the  buildings  of  a  town.  One  tall  spire  which 
arose  like  ■  pointing  finger  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  ho  recog- 
nized, and  he  knew  the  town  to  be  Chiaro.  In  half  an  hour  more 
the  Chiesc  Hirer  was  crossed,  and  the  prisoner  now  felt  sure  that 
he  was  bound  for  Milan. 

At  daylight  they  reached  the  town  of  Pompcjano,  and  here  they 
stopped  at  an  old  convent,  just  without  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  marquis  was  assisted  from  the  saddle  and  Conducted  into  the 
convent.  lie  s.nv  his  guide  converse  awhile  with  an  old  Francis- 
can friar,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  latter  came  towards  him. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  place 
of  rest.    You  must  be  fatigued  after  your  journey." 

To  the  marquis  there  was  mockery  in  this,  but  he  kept  his  in- 
dignation batik  and  followed  the  old  friar.  He  was  conduced  to 
a  small  apartment,  with  a  single  window  before  which  hung  a 
white  curtain.  The  lashing  was  cast  loose  from  his  nrms  and  then 
he  was  left  alone.  He  heard  the  moving  of  a  heavy  bolt,  and  he 
knew  he  was  locked  in.  Instinctively  he  moved  the  curtain  aside 
from  the  window,  and  he  found  the  aperture  guarded  by  heavy 
iron  bars.  He  thumped  upon  the  walls  with  his  knuckles  and 
they  were  of  solid  masonry  very  neatly  dressed  with  cement.  So 
he  was  in  prison  again. 

Ere  long  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  water  were  brought  to 
him,  and  he  was  informed  that  this  would  last  him  through  the 
day.  The  day  passed  away,  and  when  the  mantle  of  night  was 
once  more  drawn  over  the  earth,  the  three  men  came  again,  and 
Francesco  was  again  hoodwinked  and  his  arms  pinioned.  Thus 
ho  was  led  out  and  lifted  into  the  saddle,  and  he  was  soon  on  his 
way  as  before. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  yet  on  they  galloped.  The 
marquis  knew  when  he  crossed  the  Adda ;  and  he  knew,  too, 
when  he  crossed  the  Lambro,  but  it  was  not  by  the  Milan  bridge. 
There  was  a  sound  in  that  bridge  that  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  to 
his  soul.  He  had  crossed  it  before,  and  he  knew  whither  it  led. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  stopped  and  assisted  to  his  feet. 
He  knew  well  he  was  in  Saint  Donate 

Two  of  his  conductors  now  took  him,  one  by  each  arm,  and 
led  him  on.  First  the  way  seemed  to  be  through  a  wide,  paved 
court,  then  up  a  short  range  of  stone  steps  into  a  building,  as  he 
could  tell  by  the  change  of  atmosphere.  Here  hejieard  whisper- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  led  on  again.  But  now  the 
way  was  downward — down,  down,  down !  The  atmosphere  be- 
came chill  and  damp,  and  massive  walls  drank  up  the  echo  of  the 
footfalls. 

By-and-by  he  was  stopped.  A  rusty  bolt  grated  in  its  socket, 
a  heavy  door  jarred — the  old  hinges  creaked — and  in  a  moment 
more  the  marquis  was  urged  forward. 

"  Hero  is  another  resting-place,  signor  marquis." 

"  0  !  no,  no — not  here !  O,  God  1  not  here !"  cried  the  prison- 
er, struggling  to  hold  back. 

"  But  it  must  be  here." 

And  with  these  words  he  was  forced  into  the  cell.  Ho  felt  a 
dagger-stroke  upon  the  cord  that  bound  his  arms,  but  before  he 
could  shake  off  the  folds  the  door  was  closed  and  the  grating 
bolts  were  shot  into  their  sockets. 

Francesco  tore  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  but  he  could  see 
nothing,  for  the  place  was  dark  as  Erebus.  He  felt  his  way  to  one 
of  the  walls,  and  'twas  damp  and  jagged.  He  groped  along,  and 
soon  found  a  low  pallet  of  wood  upon  which  seemed  to  bo  a  mass 
of  mouldy,  damp  straw. 

Here  he  sat  down  and  pondered  upon  what  had  passed.  He 
had  watched  the  way  well — all  the  distances  from  river  to  river — 
and  the  last  bridge  he  knew  to  be  the  pass  to  St.  Donato.  Then 
he  must  bo  in  St.  Donato  now.  He  was  in  prison,  and  he  knew 
that  St.  Donato  had  but  one  prison-house,  and  that  was — the 
Holt  Inquisition. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


DEEP  PLOTTING. 


The  Count  ot  Monza  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to 
move  out  some  days  before  he  reached  Milan.  He  had  been  very 
careful  during  his  illness,  and,  what  was  better  still  for  his  mus- 
cles, he  was  very  careful  during  his  convalescence.  He  had  taken 
no  drugs,  and  hence  his  system  had  only  the  one  euemy  to  bear 
up  under,  and  nature  did  her  work  well.  When  he  returned  to 
Milan  he  was  somewhat  paler  than  was  bis  wont,  but  his  frame 
had  regained  most  of  its  strength,  nave  that  of  endurance. 

Of  course  Loredano's  first  movement  upon  reaching  his  native 
city  was  to  visit  the  duke,  who  was  overjoyed  to  see  him  back. 

"  By  my  faith,  count,"  uttered  Viseonti,  in  a  half  jocose  tone, 
after  other  preliminary  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  "  but  the 
marquis  gave  you  a  hard  one     He  took  some  advantage,  did  he 


not  ?  Some  trip  of  the  foot — some  device  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion ?    Eh  ?" 

The  count  hung  down  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  he  was  sure- 
ly debating  whether  he  should  tell  the  truth.  But  his  better  na- 
ture prevailed.  He  believed  the  marquis  was  now  where  he  could 
do  no  more  harm,  and  he  could  afford  to  tell  the  thing  just  as  it 
was.    So  he  said  : 

"  No,  no,  my  lord.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  deceive  you,  or 
to  be  deceived.  Francesco  Delia  Torre  was  a  remarkable  man — 
or  is,  if  he  lives.    Doc3  he  yet  live  ?" 

The  duke  started  at  this  question,  and  for  a  moment  ho  hesi- 
tated.   But  at  length  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  see  him  again,  so  go  on." 

"  I  was  simply  toing  to  remark  that  the  marquis  has  not  his 
equal  in  the  country.  By  my  truth,  my  lord,  he  is  a  brave  fellow, 
and  cold  steel  seems  to  have  no  power  upon  him.  He  fought  mo 
fairly,  and — I  think  he  spared  me  at  first,  though  I  gave  him  a 
hard  one.  But  the  stroke  that  touched  home  so  severely  upon  me 
was  a  masterly  one,  and  one  that  could  not  be  gained  but  by  one 
who  possessed  the  coolest  of  heads  and  the  calmest  of  nerves. 
Why,  he  allowed  my  point  to  touch  his  bosom  and  then  escaped 
it  by  a  simple  motion  of  the  body,  thus  allowing  my  impetus  to 
drive  me  on,  while  he  calmly  took  my  side  for  his  target.  And 
then  only  think  of  he  and  his  man  slaying  the  twelve  stout  guards- 
men !    By  the  saints,  but  he  should  have  been  a  Viseonti." 

"  So  he  should;  so  he  should,"  tittered  the  duke,  energetically. 
"  But  if  he  were  a  Visconii,  my  dear  count,  your  hopes  with  Ju'.ia 
would  be  ruined." 


if 
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loredano's  interview  with  the  duchess. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  then  you  know  the  natural  perverscness  of 
woman.  Had  the  marquis  been  a  Viseonti,  she  would  never 
have  looked  upon  him  with  love.  But  how  goes  my  suit  with 
the  ladies  ?" 

"  Ah,  about  as  usual.  Though  I  think  you  had  better  see  the 
duchess  yourself.  You  may  plead  with  the  duchess  as  you  please; 
and  you  may  touch  her  heart.  You  shall  have  the  maiden — by 
the  holy  saints  you  shall — but  'twould  be  more  pleasant  to  have 
the  mother  on  your  side." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  replied  the  count,  confidently.  "  When  may 
I  do  so  V 

"  At  once,  if  you  choose.  She  is  now  in  her  boudoir,  and  you 
can  announce  yourself.  Do  so,  for  I  have  a  moment's  business 
on  my  hands  which  I  would  get  off — a  sort  of  indirect  message 
from  the  popo.  By  the  heavens  above  me,  I  shall  punish  that 
pope  one  of  these  days.  But  go,  and  1  will  see  you  on  your 
return." 

So  the  count  went  at  once  to  the  apartments  of  the  duchess. 
He  announced  himself  to  one  of  the  attendants,  and  was  soon 
admitted  to  the  boudoir,  where  he  found  Donna  Silvia  alone. 
She  greeted  him  politely,  and  when  she  noticed  how  pale  he  look- 
ed, and  what  an  air  of  entreaty  he  wore  upon  his  face,  she  was 
much  softened.  She  asked  after  his  health  ;  and  he  asked  after 
her's  and  Julia's.  Some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  length  of 
time  he  had  been  absent,  and  so  on,  and  by-and-by  the  count 
came  around  to  the  main  point. 

"  Signora,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  soft,  earnest  tone,  "  I  have 
sought  you  now  to  place  my  happiness  in  your  hands.  O,  do  not 
cast  me  off." 

"  I — I — do  not  understand  you,  signor,"  replied  the  du.hesa, 
trembling. 


"O,  you  cannot  misunderstand.  You  know  the  secret  of  my 
soul,  and)  you  know  how  closely  your  influence  may  work — ay, 
must  work  upon  it.  Through  the  almost  fatal  danger  which  I 
have  passed,  one  thought  alone  has  kept  mo  up— one  hope  has 
given  mo  strength  to  rise  above  an  accident  which  might  other- 
wise have  conquered.  You  know  my  love  for  your  sweet  child. 
Can  you  not  bid  me  hope  t" 

"  Signor  count — I — you  should  not  speak  thus  with  me.  You 
know  my  feelings — you  know  what  I  have  said  and  done.  'Tis 
from  no  feeling  towards  you,  but  from  the  love  and  faith  I  bear 
another.  Long  ago  my  daughter's  hand  was  pledged,  and  my 
word  was  given." 

"  To  the  Marquis  of  Lodi,  you  mean  V  said  Loredano. 

"  Yes,  signor." 

"  But  surely,  you  have  heard  of  that  brave  noble's  misfortune." 

"  His  misfortune,  count  7" 

"  Yes,  signora.    Of  his  death,  if  I  must  speak  plainly." 

"  Death-/    The  marquis  dead  7"  cried  the  duchess,  in  alarm. 

"  'Tis  even  so,"  the  count  added,  with  a  most  admirable  show 
of  sadness.  "  He  died  in  his  prison.  And  what  makes  the  cir- 
cumstance the  more  painful  is,  that  tho  duke's  order  for  his  full 
and  free  release  arrived  in  Verona  within  hall  an  hour  after  bis 
death." 

"But  how — when — was  this  7" 

"  Just  before  I  left." 

"  And  is  his  body  here  ?" 

"No,  signora,  it  could  not  be  brought.  He  must  have  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  he  did  not  confess.  But  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  this  now.  O,  would  to  God  that 
it  had  been  some  near  friend  of  mine  rather 
than  him.  For  now  he  has  passed  away  while  en- 
mity existed  between  us,  and  just  as  I  had  learn- 
ed how  noble  he  was.  But  let  your  assurance  of 
Julia's  hand  heal  all  wounds  and  differences,  and 
henceforth  I  will  have  no  enemies.  Do  not  refuse 
me— O,  do  not.  Here,  here,  upon  my  bended 
knees,  I  implore  of  you  to  give  me  hope,"  cried  the 
count,  sinking  upon  his  knees  and  seizing  both  the 
signora's  hands.  "  Be  kind  for  once,  and  let  vonr 
heart  feel  for  me." 

[see  engraving.] 
"  Arise,  arise,  signor  count,  I  pray  thee,  arise. 
You  place  me  in  a  difficult  position.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  appeal  to  my  heart — to  my  affections. 
My  reason  must  have  scope  first.  If  the  marquis 
be  really  dead — but  then  yon  may  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  no,  signora,"  returned  the  count,  rising  to 
his  feet,  but  still  retaining  the  duchess's  hands. 
"  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  I  had  this  from  one 
who  ought  to  know.  O,  I  wish  there  could  be 
some  mistake  ;  but  I  fear  there  cannot !" 

The  duchess  was  sirangely  moved  by  the  count's 
manner.  Could  it  be,  she  thought,  that  she  had 
heretofore  misjudged  him  7  She  had  known  but 
little  of  him,  and  she  might  have  allowed  preju- 
dice to  warp  her  judgment.  Her  thoughts  ran  on 
in  this  strain  for  some  moments,  and  finally  sho 
turned  to  her  visitor  and  said  : 

"I  cannot  answer  you  now.  At  sorao  future 
time — some  time  when  I  am  more  calm — you  may 
come,  and  then  I  shall  hare  thought  more  and  can 
speak  more  understandingly.  I  know  you  will 
grant  me  tliis." 

The  count  had  no  thought  of  expostulating 
more,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  mostly  be  judged 
bv  tho  characteristics  he  now  presented.  So,  as- 
suming a  look  of  the  most  virtuous  resignation,  he 
said  : 

"  Noble  lady,  I  obey  you.  Only  let  mo  pray  that  you  will  re- 
member my  love,  and  not  cast  me  down  into  hopeless  anguish. 
I  know  that  your  husband  has  said  that  tho  maiden  should  be 
mine  ;  but  where  shall  I  find  joy  if  one  whom  I  love  as  I  love 
your  sweet  child,  is  miserable  7  O,  she  must  love  me — she  must 
return  the  consuming  affection  that  else  will  eat  away  my  life. 
But  I  am  trespassing.  Pardon  me,  and  pray  for  me.  In  your 
hands  I  leave  my  heart— save  it  if  you  can." 

With  these  words  the  count  turned  away ;  but  ere  he  did  so 
he  took  good  care  that  a  few  tears  which  he  had  called  up  should 
be  seen.  He  found  the  duke  waiting  for  him,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  latter  was  of  the  success  of  the  mission. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ROSA  KONHEl'R,  THE  FRENCH  I.ANDSEER. 
Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur  was  born  at  Bordeaux.  She  has 
chiefly  confined  her  attention  hitherto  to  the  study  of  animals  ; 
and,  though  young,  has  made  a  wide  reputation.  One  of  the  mer- 
its of  Mdllc.  Bonheur  is  the  correctness  of  her  drawing  and  the 
air  of  truthfulness  pervading  all  her  compositions.  Her  first  pic- 
ture, representing  "  Rabbits  Eating  Carrots,"  was  exhibited  in 
1840:  and  her  next,  a  "Flock  of  Sheep  driven  along  a  road, 
during  a  storm,"  obtained  for  her  a  gold  medal  and  an  increase 
of  reputation.  She  exhibited  in  1846  her  picture  of  the  "  Oxen 
of  Cantal,"  purchased  in  England;  and  in  1848,  a  "  Seme  of 
Husbandry,  which  gained  a  first  medal,  and  which  is  now  depos- 
ited in  the  Luxembourg.  Her  last  work,  the  famous  picture  of 
the  "  Horse  Market,"  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1852,  and  obtain- 
ed for  her  the  title  of  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ot 
Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam  But  although  Kosa  Bonheur's  fame 
has  reached  its  highest  point  in  that  elaborate  master  piece,  the 
"  Horse  Fair,"  wo  should  conceive  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
resources  of  her  talent  from  an  examination  of  that  work  alone. 
Animal  and  landscape  nature  in  all  their  varieties  are  her  chosen 
themes,  and  in  all  she  displays  new  genius.— Ixnirlon  III.  Newt. 
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SCENES  IN  SICILY. 

Our  first  engraving  represents 
a  very  interesting  ceremony  ;  no 
other  than  a  Greek  marriage  in 
the  parish  church  at  Piana.  Who 
would  think,  in  Sicily,  only  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capital,  to  meet 
with  Greece,  its  language,  its  man- 
ners almost,  its  religion  and  its 
rites  1  The  communes  of  Parco, 
Piana,  Palazzo  Adriano  and  Con- 
tessa  are  Greek  colonies.  The 
Albanians,  driven  from  Epirus 
after  the  death  of  the  famous  Scan- 
clerbeg,  in  the  15th  century,  car- 
ried their  household  gods  into  Si- 
cily, and  after  four  hundred  years 
are  still  Albanians  of  Epirus. 
The  bride,  in  the  ancient  costume 
of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones  and  em- 
broidered ribbons,  a  costume  the 
ladies  of  the  country  always  as- 
sume for  marriage  and  baptismal 
ceremonies,  goes  to  the  altar,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  followed  by  the  whole  train 
of  friends  and  relatives.  Musi- 
cians march  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  playing  national  airs, 
and  surrounding  a  boy  in  a  long 
white  robe,  who  carries  on  his 
head  the  basket  containing  two 
nuptial  crowns,  and  two  wedding- 
rings,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver.  The  priest  and  deacon  in 
pontifical  garb  receive  the  pair  at 
the  entrance  of  the  church  and  ac- 
company them  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  where  the  basket  is  deposit- 
ed. Then,  while  the  priest  blesses 
'  the  rings  to  the  sound  of  sacred 
canticles,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan, and  amidst  clouds  of  incense, 
the  godfather  holds  the  crowns 
over  the  heads  of  the  affianced 
couple.  When  the  servant  of 
God  has  given  the  gold  ring  to 
the  husband,  and  the  silver  ring 
to  the  wife,  the  crowns  fall  upon 
their  heads.  Then  the  godfather 
and  godmother  of  the  new-married 
pair  cover  them  with  a  thick  veil, 
as  if  to  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
the  profane  ;  the  priest,  blessing 

a  cup  filled  with  wine,  dips  a  bis-  ^sf~s^==^  t  b 

cuit  in  it,  and  makes  the  couple 
partake  of  it  three  times ;  three 
times  also  he  makes  them  drink 

of  the  cup,  and  then,  after  having  himself  eaten  and  drunk  what 
remains  of  this  communiou,  he  breaks  the  glass  upon  the  altar 
stone,  that  no  strange  lips  may  ever  after  drink  from  the  cup  which 
has  served  to  sanctify  their  marriage.  Then  the  hand  of  the  priest 
is  raised  above  them,  and  he  blesses  them  by  pronouncing  the  sa- 
cramental words.  The  veil  which  covers  their  heads  and  hides 
them  from  the  crowd  falls,  and  the  ceremony  ends  by  a  mystic 
dance,  executed  in  the  open  church  to  the  sound  of  the  organ  and 
orchestra,  by  the  priest  and  deacon,  a  dance  in  which  the  married 
pair,  the  godparents,  the  relatives,  friends  and  all  the  spectators, 
take  part.  Our  second  engraving  depicts  a  still  more  character- 
istic Sicilian  scene— the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St.  Peter. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  a  more  than  ordinary  move- 
ment animates  the  little  part  of  the  city  of  Palermo,  commonly 
known  as  La  Cain.  The  numerous  coasting-vessels  stationed 
thero  habitually,  when  they  do  not  fly  like  swallows  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fresh  northwest  wind,  to  tho  shelter  of  the  port,  the 
schooners  with  their  slender  vanes  like  the  arrows  of  a  gothic  stee- 
ple, down  to  the  thousand  little  fisher  boats,  make  hasty  prepara- 
tion for  a  holiday.  The  cabin-boys,  with  plump,  fresh  faces,  the 
sailors,  with  weather-beaten  brows,  muscular  arms  and  square 
shoulders,  run  along  the  shore,  leap  from  one  craft  to  another,  climb 
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along  the  yards  as  lightly  as  the  monkeys  in  their  museum  palace, 
and  cross  each  other,  laugning  and  imprecating  in  the  same  breath. 
From  the  midst  of  this  apparently  inextricable  confusion,  you  see 
emerging  the  light  skiff  and  the  coasting-vessel,  spreading  to  the 
sun  their  variegated  or  snow-white  awnings  ;  the  poorest  sling 
athwart  ships  their  lateen  sails  to  form  a  canopy,  while  the  brigs 
and  schooners  hoist  the  flags  of  different:  nations.  St.  Peter's  day 
is  the  especial  festival  of  sailors  ;  but  it  is  not  less  warmly  celebra- 
ted by  the  remainder  of  the  population,  embracing  all  classes  ;  but 
the  place  selected  is  the  shores  and  waters  of  La  Cala,  as  the  en- 
graving indicates.  Let  us  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  it.  Pa- 
lermo has  but  one  mole,  built  at  a  great  expense  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  city.  Traders  oftener  make  use  of  La  Cala,  sit- 
uated at  the  north,  and  within  a  step  or  two  of  the  custom-house. 
The  water  of  the  great  ancient  port,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Pa- 
pireto,  about  a  mile  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  has  gradually  receded 
to  make  room  for  dwelling-houses,  leaving  at  the  other  extremity 
a  little  bay  of  circular  form,  enclosed  by  high  buildings  pierced 
with  a  thousand  windows,  and  reached  by  the  bowsprits  of  the 
vessels  moored  within  twenty  steps  of  them.  This  is  what  is 
called  La  Cala,  which,  on  a  fete-day,  St.  Peter  particularly,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  theatre,  in  which  the  balconies  represent 


the  boxes,  the  wharves  tho  pit,  and 
the  water  covered  with  sails,  the 
stage.  At  the  north  side  of  La 
Cala  rises  tho  strong  fortress  of 
Castcllamare,  bathing  its  black 
walls  in  the  water.  The  Garitta 
fort  is  a  companion  to  it,  and  both 
present  the  idcaof  sentinels  watch  - 
ing  over  the  safety  of  the  anchor- 
age. At  the  foot  of  Castcllamare, 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  formerly 
stood,  and  here  commenced  the 
festival  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
This  church,  which  was  of  great 
antiquity,  was  destroyed  a  dozen 
years  since.  As  soon  as  the  fresh 
and  vaporous  night  extends  its 
veil  over  the  earth,  thousands  of 
torches  produce  the  light  of  day 
in  La  Cala.  The  wharves  and 
balconies  of  the  surrounding  hous- 
es, also  illuminated,  are  thronged 
with  people.  Tables  spread  along 
the  shore,  lighted  by  colored  glass 
or  painted  paper  globes,  are  laden 
with  cooked  fish,  and  shining  and 
parti-colored  shells ;  and  the  old 
sailor  and  his  swarthy  daughter 
excite  the  epicures  by  enlarging, 
in  hyperbolical  phrase,  on  the 
cost,  quality  and  exquisite  flavor 
of  their  wares.  Modest  lodgings 
on  the  ground  floor  are  hired,  on 
this  occasion  by  the  rich,  who 
pitch  their  tents  before  the  door, 
prepare  their  tables  covered  with 
fine  linen,  succulent  meats,  excel- 
lent wines,  and  gilded  candelabra, 
often  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
before  the  curious  and  contented 
eyes  of  a  thousand  poor  folks,  who 
see  the  corks  fly  and  champagne 
sparkle  without  envy,  happy 
enough  in  being  allowed  to  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  the  sumptu- 
ous entertainment.  B  at  who  feasts 
on  dry  land,  except  those  who 
fear  the  motion  of  the  water? 
All  who  are  young,  strong  and 
rich  arc  afloat.  The  vessels  and 
boats  sparkle  with  colored  lamps. 
The  bands  of  the  regiments,  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatres,  and  the 
dilettanti  of  the  city  are  pressed 
into  the  service  of  St.  Peter.  Mu- 
sicians and  singers  awaken  au 
odor  of  harmony  upon  the  water, 
while  gaiety  flourishes  among  the 
joyous  guests  seated  round  the 
table  upon  shipboard.  Meanwhile  oars,  dipping  everywhere  in 
the  little  bay,  dig  gold  mines  in  the  salt  water:  jests  and  jeers  fly 
from  one  group  to  another,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  sailors  as 
their  vessels  get  foul  of  each  other.  Delicious  night !  One  would 
think  it  one  of  the  highly-vaunted  nights  of  the  Venetian  carnival ; 
for  nothing  is  wanting — not  even  fancy  dresses.  The  rich  citizen, 
the  proud  child  of  aristocracy,  fraternizing  on  this  evening  with 
the  people,  would  fear  to  repel  them  if  they  mingled  in  the  crowd 
in  their  ordinary  costume.  The  ladies  dress  in  a  modest  white 
frock,  and  cover  their  heads  with  the  graceful  veil  worn  by  tho 
women  of  the  lower  classes  and  called  piddemia,  while  the  men 
assume  the  jackets  and  caps  of  mechanics,  or  the  costume  of  sail- 
ors. This  delicate  idea  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  their  fes- 
tal intercourse  with  the  people,  is  charming,  and  gives  a  particular 
stamp  to  the  Sicilian  people. — The  city  of  Palermo  is  regarded  as 
the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  is  built 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  a 
rich  valley,  facing  the  sea.  It  enjoys  a  flourishing  commerce,  has 
many  manufactures,  and  its  coast  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Its  numerous  fountains  give  it  an  agreeable  and  attractive  air 
Among  its  benevolent  institutions  are  a  royal  hospital  and  a  found- 
ling hospital.    The  population  is  not  far  from  170,000. 


FESTIVAL  OF  SAINT  PETER. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  B&IIou'h  Pictorial.] 
THE  HOME  OF  MY  CHOICE. 

BT  MRS.  R.  T.  F.LPREDGK. 

Tis  not  in  the  ocean's  briny  deep, 

Where  mermaid  s  songs  lull  the  waves  a*locp; 

Not  there,  not  there  would  I  seek  for  my  home, 

To  float  o'er  the  bounding  wavelet?  alone; 

The  water*  would  drink  all  the  tears  that  I  sh<*d, 

Then  dance  on  their  way  M  my  bright  hopes  fled. 

'Tis  not  in  the  forest  where  pale  flowers  bloom, 
Where  tall  trees  tinge  e'en  sunlight  with  gloom; 
"Twere  better  to  float  as  the  birds  of  the  sea, 
Than  linger  where  sunlight  had  ceased  to  be; 
Vor  I  know  that  my  wayward  heart  would  rebel, 
If  closed  from  the  sunbeams  it  lores  so  well. 

Tis  not  near  the  fondly  loved  home  of  my  birth, 
Though  the  spot  seems  fairer  than  any  on  earth; 
There  autumu's  wind,  with  a  plaintive  sigh, 
Bid.!  the  flowers  that  I  cherish  most  to  die! 
My  home  is  no  raf  tie  in  the  air, 
That  rises  high  when  the  wind  blows  fair. 

'Tis  far  beyond  the  star-gemmed  sky, 

A  thin  veil  shrouds  its  charms  from  the  e}e; 

Ftill  angel  firms  are  hovering  near— 

My  saddest,  loneliest  hours  to  cheer! 

0,  when  my  longing  spirit  is  free, 

The  home  of  my  choice  will  be  ready  for  me! 


[Written  for  BaUrnTs  Pictorial  ] 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  ON  THE  RUE  PERDU. 

A  FRENCHMAN'S  STOKY. 

I»T  UOItACE  B.  STAMFORD. 

I  lived  on  the  corner  of  the  Rne  St.  Victor  and  Rue  <le  Bicvre. 
The  locality  was  well  enough,  for  quite  a  large  square  opened  in 
front  of  my  house,  and  there  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  trees  in 
sight  from  my  window.  But  the  houses  ahout  me  were  old  and 
Mack,  and  I  had  not  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  many 
of  the  people  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  There  were  a  great 
many  rogues  in  Paris  at  that  time,  and  I  feared  that  some  of  them 
lived  very  near  Rue  de  Bicvre.  But  then  that  didn't  make  me 
uneasy  at  all,  for  I  had  nothing  that  could  possibly  excite  their 
cupidity.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  feared  those  who  were 
sworn  enemies  to  rogues  than  the  rogues  themselves,  for  I  almost 
felt  like  a  rogue  myself.  It  was  a  strange  feeling,  but  then  I  could 
not  help  it.  Just  one  year  before,  I  had  been  worth  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs,  and  now  I  had  ahout  a  hundred.  A  hundred  francs 
would  have  represented  fully  all  my  available  money.  I  had  lived 
very  wickedly — very  wickedly  indeed.  In  fact,  I  was  never  good 
for  much  but  misehitf,  and  I  think  my  old  aunt  was  very  fooli-h 
when  she  left  me  so  much  money.  But  then  the  money  didn't 
trouble  me  much,  as  you  know ;  only  it  led  me  into  trouble  by 
leading  me  into  debt.  Time  was  when  nobody  would  trust  Pan] 
Livarde,  but  the  moment  his  aunt  died  and  lift  him  a  fortune, 
everybody  seemed  anxious  to  trust  him  to  any  amount.  They 
didn't  know  how  my  money  was  going.  They  didn't  see  me  in 
the  great  gaming  house  on  the  Rue  Viviennc.  But  they  trusted 
me  freely. 

One  afternoon  I  sat  in  my  room  smoking,  when  in  walked  my 
friend,  M.  Malhirt.  I  tould  have  wished  that  the  landlady  had 
told  him  I  wasn't  in,  but  it  seems  he  didn't  ask  the  woman  about 
it.  But  then  I  was  very  happy  to  sec  him.  I  moved  a  chair  out 
for  him,  and  offered  him  a  cigar.    He  didn't  smoke. 

"  Wine  ?"  said  L    "  I  have  some  excellent." 

"  We'll  do  our  business  first,"  he  said,  "  and  then  we'll  sec  about 
the  wine." 

I  felt  unpleasantly  at  the  mention  of  business,  for  M.  Mallart 
was  a  sub-prefect  of  police. 

"Paul  Livarde,"  he  comment  el,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  "  you've  been  doing  a  very  foolish  thing." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I. 

"  What  induced  you  to  run  so  deeply  into  debt  ?" 

"  What  made  the  rascally  fellows  trust  me  !"  I  asked  him. 

"  Because  they  thought  you  had  money." 

"  I  suppose  that's  why  they  trust  other  folks,"  said  I. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  he.  And  then  he  opened  his  paper  and 
read,  or,  rather,  said,  after  reading,  "  Here  is  Miremont,  the  tailor, 
down  for  fifteen  hundred  franca  against  you  ;  and  then  Groupiere, 
the  perfumer  ami  confectioner,  comes  down  for  eight  hundred  more; 
and  then  Gourdon.  the  wine  merchant,  claims  two  thousand  :  that 
makes  forty-three  hundred  francs.   You  must  pay  it  immediately." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  I. 

"  But  how  much  can  you  pay?" 

'•  Perhaps  ten  francs,  but  not  over  a  hundred,  if  I  were  to  clean 
out  every  sou     I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"  You'll  have  to  go  to  prison,"  said  the  sub-prefect. 
"  Have  you  received  any  Mich  orders  '." 

"  Very  near  such.  But  you've  a  chance  yet  to  save  yourself." 
I  started  up  hopefully. 

"  Sit  down,  and  listen,"  said  M.  Mallart.  And  when  I  was 
down  again,  he  went  on  :  "  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  city  is 
flooded  with  base  coin." 

I  told  him  I  had  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  he  resumed.  "  The  countrfcit  money  is  in 
t;n  aud  twenty  franc  pieces,  and  they  are  all  of  one  make  and 
stamp.  The  outside  is  of  pure  gold,  a  very  thin  foil  adroitly  sol- 
ilereel  to  a  body  of  copper,  and  even  now  the  pieces  are  circulat- 
ing, and  their  number  is  increasing  every  day.    The  prefect  has 


some  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  at  his  office,  and  we  hear  com- 
plaints every  hour  from  honest  tradesmen  who  hare  been  duped. 
Now,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  coin  comes  from  some 
place  in  this  section  of  the  city.  You  aro  shrewd  and  witty,  and, 
moreover,  yon  would  not  l>e  suspected.  Find  out  where  these 
e-ountcrf  it  Louis  d'ors  come  from,  and  your  debts  shall  not  only 
be  paid,  but  yon  shall  have  something  handsome  beside." 

"  What  make's  you  think  that  the  base  coin  is  maele  about  here  ?" 
I  a<ked. 

"  Because  this  is  such  a  place  for  villains  and  rogues,"  he  re- 
plied.   "  But  are  you  willing  to  try  ?" 

1  knew  that  if  I  told  him  no,  I  should  simply  have  to  inarch  off 
to  prison  with  him,  so  I  directly  assured  him  that  I  would  make 
the  attempt.  He  informed  me  that  the  prefect  had  authorized  him 
to  make  me  the  offer.  After  this,  M.  Mallart  drank  wine  with  me, 
laughed  and  chatted  awhile,  and  then,  having  given  mc  a  couple 
pieces  of  the  base  coin,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  sub-prefect  had  given  mc  a  ten  franc  piee-c,  and  one  of 
twenty  francs.  They  were  truly  adroit  counterfeits,  and  I  might 
have  taken  any  quantity  of  them  as  genuine,  had  I  not  first 
thumped  them  together.  Their  ring  was  not  so  clear  and  sharp 
as  the  pure  article.  But  I  soon  began  to  think  upon  the  task  I 
had  undertaken.  I  knew  that  I  had  the  name  of  being  clever, 
and  perhaps  I  was.  At  any  rate,  I  was  well  known  to  the  police, 
and  if  they  had  nude  a  mistake  in  regard  to  my  character,  it  was 
their  fault  and  not  mine. 

My  first  movement  was  to  load  my  pistols  and  conceal  them  in 
my  breast  pocket,  and  then  putting  on  my  hat  and  coat,  1  went 
out  into  the  street.  A  peculiar  kind  of  Instinct  which  I  always 
seemed  to  possess  led  mc  at  once  to  the  Rue  Perdu.  This  street 
was  the  very  next  below  my  own  house.  It  was  a  short,  narrow, 
crooked  street,  leading  from  St  Vie  tor  to  the  Rue  de  la  Buchcrie, 
which  latter  is  on  the  river,  ami  nearly  opposite  Notre  Dame.  The 
houses  on  the  Rue  Perdu  were  high,  dark  looking  things,  and  in- 
habited by  every  conceivable  sort  of  characters.  I  knew  that  there 
were  some  accomplished  villains  there,  and  that  some  of  the  houses 
had  queer  modes  of  ingress  and  egress  known  only  to  the  occu- 
pants. I  walked  down  to  the  river,  seeming  to  care  for  nothing 
about  me,  but  in  reality  seeing  everything  that  was  in  sight.  But 
I  saw  nothing  uncommon. 

When  I  reached  the  water,  I  noticed  an  old  hulk  which  was 
made  fast  to  the  quay.  I  remembered  that  it  had  been  secured 
there  about  three  weeks  before,  and  that  it  had  be'cn  used  as  a  sort 
of  fish  mart.  Now,  there  was  nothing  very  strange  about  that 
hulk,  for  it  was  only  the  hull  of  one  of  the  common  river  craft ; 
but  when  a  man's  mind  is  only  bent  on  searching  out  something 
to  suspect,  suspicions  are  very  easily  and  very  simply  aroused.  I 
made  some  careless  inquiries  about  the  old  hulk,  and  learned  that 
it  was  not  used  half  the  time,  anil  that  when  it  was  usee!  it  was  on- 
ly for  receiving  fish  and  cleaning  them.  I  soon  met  a  policeman 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted;  and  I  asked  him  why  that  old  thing 
was  allowed  to  lie  there.  He  told  me  that  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Sebasti  had  got  permission  to  secure  it  there,  intending  to 
put  his  son  into  it  to  sell  fish.    I  asked  if  fish  were  solel  there. 

"  O,  yes,"  the  policeman  replied  ;  "  they  have  them  about  half 
the  time,  but  I  guess  it  don't  pay  very  well." 

After  this,  I  walked  down  the  quay,  and  crossed  over  on  to  the 
lie  de  la  Cite,  and  then  came  down  opposite  to  where  the  old 
hulk  lay.  I  could  see  from  this  point  that  the  floating  fish  mart 
was  secured  directly  against  the  mouth  of  the  great  sewer  which 
brought  down  the  drainage  from  all  the  houses  as  far  np  as  St. 
Genevieve  ;  ami  so  closely  was  it  fixed  to  the  shore  that  the  sewer 
was  entire  ly  hidden. 

Now,  I  will  not  say  that  this  suspicion  of  mine  was  without  any 
other  foundation  than  the  mere  presence  of  the  hulk,  though  the 
circumstance  did  not  return  to  my  minil  until  after  I  hail  reached 
the  quay  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  five  days  before,  I  had 
seen  a  man  climb  up  the  side  of  the  hulk  next  to  the  quay,  where 
there  was  only  room  enough  for  him  to  squeeze  up  through  ;  and 
I  then  wondered  what  the  fellow  could  have  been  doing  down  there. 
I  knew  that  the  polie-e  hail  been  on  the  watch  in  the  Rue  Perdu, 
and  that  no  man  could  have  escaped  their  notice.  So,  after  con- 
siderable reflection,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  following  rather 
complex  proposition  :  If  the  rogues  inhabit  any  of  the  bouses  on 
the  Rue  Perdu,  they  must  have  some  means  of  egress.  Had  they 
come  out  by  the  street,  the  police  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
seen  them  and  watched  their  movements.  Some  houses  do  have 
connection  with  these  great  old  sewers,  and  might  it  not  be  that 
the  money  was  brought  out  by  the  way  of  this  sewer  !  At  any  rate, 
my  mind  gradually  fastened  upon  this  proposition,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  act  upon  it.  First  I  hunted  up  M.  Mallart,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  sure  any  watch  hail  been  kept  in  the  Rue  Pe  rdu. 
He  assured  mc  that  the  place  had  been  under  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance for  a  week,  and  that  every  person  had  b  en  watched  who 
had  been  seen  to  leave  any  of  the  houses.  I  then  asked  him  again 
why  he  looked  upon  that  particular  street,  lie  told  me,  as  before, 
that  it  was  because  there  were  so  many  known  rogues  there. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  he,  "our  suspicions  are  fastened  upon  that 
street,  and  if  you  do  anything,  you'd  better  confine  your  labors  to 
the  same  locality." 

I  knew  that  the  officers  very  often  had  secrets  which  ihey  could 
not  reveal,  aud  I  questioned  the  sub  pre  fect  no  more.  It  was  now 
ne  arly  dark,  and  1  went  home  and  got  some  supper,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  quay,  where  I  stationed  myself  in  a  favorable  position 
te>  watch  the  hulk.  There  was  no  moon,  nor  were  there  any 
clouds,  so  I  could  sec  very  well  if  &ny  one  moved  near  the  point 
of  interest,  while  I  was  concealed  by  the  projection  of  an  old  shed. 
Ten  o'clock  passed,  and  nothing  moved.  Time  passed  on,  anel 
the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame  struck  the  hour  of  eleven.  Just  as 
the  last  echoes  died  »w»T,  I  h^nrd  a  lo»v  whistle  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  hulk.  The  whistle  was  repeated,  louder  than  before,  and  in  a 
moment  more  an  answering  whistle  e-ame  from  the  hulk.  My 
eyes  were  open,  and  my  ears,  too.  Directly  a  man  came  up  from 
the  hold  of  the  hulk  and  looked  over  the  side.  I  saw  him  haul  in 
a  line  which  had  been  made  fast  to  the  rail,  and  I  distinctly  heard 
a  jingling  sound.  1  knew  he  was  hauling  up  something  heavy, 
and,  at  length,  I  could  sec  a  small  dark  object  come  over  the  side. 
Then  the  man  on  deck  gave  a  low  whistle*,  and  it  was  answered,  I 
knew,  from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  man  stepped  from  the  hulk  and  passed 
within  six  feet  of  where  1  stood,  and  I  could  sec  distinctly  that  he 
had  something  under  his  arm  which  was  supported  in  part  by  a 
strap  that  passed  over  the  shoulder.  As  soon  ns  he  was  at  a 
safe  distance,  1  followed  him.  He  kept  along  by  the  river  until  he 
reached  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  thera  he  crossed.  His  first  stopping 
place  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  I  stopped  to  look  into  an  oppo- 
site window,  and  there  remained  for  the  man  to  come  out,  but  he 
did  not.  I  hung  about  until  one  o'clock,  and  then,  having  marked 
the  place,  I  returned. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  1  was  at  the  prefecture,  where  I 
found  M.  Mallart.  He  was  all  attention.  I  asked  for  a  private 
room. 

"  Now,  what  is  it !"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  wc  were  alone. 

"  Watch  the  house  number  seventy-three,  Rue  St.  Denis,"  I 
said,  "but  beware  that  you  do  not  frighten  anyboely.  If  you  sec 
any  one  come  there,  follow  them.  If  they  have  base  coin,  mark 
them ;  hut  do  not  let  them  know  your  suspicions." 

The  sub-prefect  laughed  outright. 

"  Do  you  mean  number  seventy-three?"  he  asked. 

"  Assuredly,"  I  replied. 

"  But  it  is  my  own  house,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  I  was  astounded  ;  but  I  knew  1  was  not  mistak- 
en.   So  I  said  : 

"  Then  your  house  needs  watching,  my  dear  sir.    But  do  you 
know  the  characters  of  all  your  people  V 
"  But  tell  mc  what  you  have  seen." 

"  I  think  I  saw  a  bag  of  money  carried  into  your  house  last 

night." 

"  Where  from?" 

"  Never  mind  that.    Let  mc  know  first  if  I  have  really  found 

the  road." 

"  That  rascal  Pierre  is  a  funny  sort  of  a  chap,"  the  sub-prefect 
said,  half  to  himself. 
"  Who  is  he  '"  I  asked. 

"  My  valet — my  man -of-all- work ;  one  who  helps  mc  catch 
rogues  sometimes,  aud  whom  I  have  more  than  once  set  to  catch 
these  very  eounterfciters.  By  Saint  Peter!  I'll  go  to  my  house  at 
once,  and  you  shall  remain  here." 

M.  Mallart  went  out,  and  called  upon  a  pale,  slim  fellow,  who 
sat  by  a  window,  to  accompany  him.  This  latter  individual  open- 
ed a  small  desk  near  him,  and  took  therefrom  a  bunch  of  burglar's 
keys  which  he  hid  away  in  his  pocket,  and  then  followed  the  sub- 
prefect.  I  waited  there  an  honr,  and  then  Mallart  returned.  I 
knew  the  moment  I  saw  him  that  he  had  found  something.  Wo 
went  again  into  the  private  room. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  turning  to  mc,  "  you've  hit  something. 
I  went  home  and  found  Pierre  just  preparing  to  go  out ;  but  I 
sent  him  off  with  a  letter  to  the  prefect,  in  which  I  simply  wrote: 
'  Detain  this  fellow  half  an  hour,  and  then  send  him  back  with  any 
errand  you  please.'  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  took  Guissard  up 
to  the  rascal's  room,  and  he  commenced  to  pick  the  locks.  But 
wc  found  nothing  under  lock  and  key.  Then  we  pulled  out  the 
bed  to  see  if  there  was  anything  hidden  beneath  it.  Guissard  saw 
a  tile  move  as  the  truckle  ran  over  it.  The  floor  is  of  tilci.  He 
stooped  and  lifted  at  it,  and  the  square  brick  came  up  easily. 
Three  more  were  raised,  and  wc  found  a  neatly  contrived  recess 
there  with  a  hag  in  it.  The  bag  was  opened,  and  it  was  full  of 
just  such  Louis  d'ors  as  I  gave  you.  We  put  everything  just  as 
we  found  them,  and  then  I  went  down  and  waited  for  Pierre  to 
e-omc  bae-k.  He  came,  looking  as  honest  as  a  confissor.  I  left 
Guissard  to  watch  the  scamp,  and  have  come  to  tell  you  the 
result." 

"Good!"  I  cried;  nnd  then  I  bade  M.  Mallart  hold  himself 
ready  to  obey  any  call  I  might  make,  and  without  more  explana- 
tion I  left. 

Now,  what  next  !  I  felt  sure  that  the  mint  was  somewhere  on 
the  Rue  Perdu.  I  pondered.  Old  Jaques  Sebasti  had  hauled 
that  hulk  up  to  the  quay,  and  to  him  it  belonged.  And  as  that 
hulk  was  surely  the  medium  for  the  passage  of  the  base  coin  from 
the  sewer  to  the  upper  earth,  ought  not  Jaques  to  know  something 
ahout  it  ?  I  tried  him.  I  went  home  and  got  my  wine  basket, 
and  went  down  to  his  store.  He  kept  a  wine  store,  occupying  the 
basement  of  the  building.  I  had  bought  considerable  liquor  of 
him,  and  we  were  always  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other.  He 
was  a  short,  dumpy  fellow,  a  Savoyard  by  birth,  and  possessed  a 
face  upon  which  shrewdness  and  cunning  were  plainly  depicted. 
I  knew  one  thing  well :  if  he  knew  nothing  of  counterfeit  money, 
he  most  surely  did  of  counterfeit  spirit,  for  wnter  and  drugs  en- 
tered quite  freely  into  the  compounding  of  his  wines  and  brandies. 
I  had  four  bottles  of  wine  put  up,  and  in  payment  I  handed  him 
the  base  ten-franc  piece. 

"  Aha!"  he  uttered,  the  moment  he  put  his  eyes  on  it,  "  that's 
bad,  monsieur." 

"  Bad  I"  I  repeated,  in  astonishment ;  "  why,  I  took  it  of  one  of 
our  licst  men  only  last  night.    You  must  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  ho  said,  with  promptness  and  decision. 

"But  how  do  yon  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oho  !  I  can  tell.    Haven't  you  got  any  more  money?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  more ;  but,  really,  1  should  like  to  know  how  you 
detected  this,  for  I  am  not  fond  of  being  thus  imposed  upon." 
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"  Why — now  hark,"  said  the  old  sinner,  at  the  sain.;  time  jerk- 
ing the  piece  down  on  his  counter.  *'  Don't  you  hear  how  it 
sounds  '." 

"  Ah,  yes.  It  does  sound  different.  I'll  just  return  this,  and 
the  next  time  I'll  keep  my  eyes  open.  By  Our  Lady!  if  there's 
anything  I'd  hang  a  man  for  'twould  he  for  making  such  stuff,  eh  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  responded  Jaques ;  hut  he  did  not  speak  as  an 
honest  man  would  have  spoken. 

However,  I  paid  for  the  wine,  and  then  left.  Of  course,  I  now 
knew  that  Jaques  Sehasti  had  handled  that  money  before.  Mind 
you,  he  did  not  drop  the  piece  upon  the  counter  until  after  I  had 
asked  him  how  I  could  detect  the  counterfeit.  He  knew  the  piece 
the  instant  he  saw  it.  And  yet  brighter  money-changers  than  he 
had  heen  deceived  by  it,  for  there  was  not  a  single  outward  sign 
for  the  uninitiated  eye  to  detect  its  baseness.  And  now  what 
next  ?  Thus  far  I  had  been  led  by  the  simple  accident  of  having 
seen  a  man,  one  dark  night,  climb  up  from  behind  the  old  hulk  in 
the  Seine. 

The  house  in  which  Jaques  lived  was  one  of  the  largest  and  old- 
est on  the  street.  It  was  four  stories  high  besides  the  basement, 
and  the  entrance  was  hy  means  of  a  court  which  extended  in  from 
the  street  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  from  which  opened 
three  doors  to  various  parts  of  the  house.  I  now  had  this  to  work 
upon.  First,  I  had  the  best  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  money 
was  conveyed  down  the  sewer.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
main  sewers  arc  of  solid  masonry,  and  some  of  them  twelve  and 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  a  width  about  the  same ;  and  many  private 
individuals  have  often  made  secret  communications  from  their  cel- 
lars to  these  huge  drains.)  Second,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  money  was  made  in  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rue  Perdu.  And,  thirdly,  I  felt  sure  that  the  mischief  was 
somewhere  beneath  the  roof  of  Jaques  Sebasti.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  premises  in  the  rear  of  the  great  old  house,  and  I  feared  that 
I  might  excite  suspicion  if  I  asked  to  go  through. 

You  remember  I  told  you  my  lodgings  were  on  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  St.  "Victor  and  Rue  de  Bievre,  and  that  the  Rue  Perdu 
was  the  next  street  west  of  me.  Now,  the  Rue  dc  Bievre  had  ex- 
actly the  same  windings  that  the  Rue  Perdu  did,  and  I  wondered 
if  I  could  not  gain  access  to  the  building  on  the  former  street, 
which  backed  against  Sebasti's  premises.  I  went  at  once  to  try. 
I  walked  down  the  western  side  of  Rue  de  Bievre,  and  found  the 
house  I  sought  to  be  a  dwelling.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a 
little  girl  answered  my  summons.  I  asked  who  owned  the  house, 
and  she  told  me  her  mother  hired  it.  1  then  asked  to  sec  her  mo- 
ther, and  was  invited  in.  The  woman  was  a  good-looking,  mid- 
dle-aged dame,  and  received  me  politely.  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
rooms  to  let,  and  she  told  me  yes.  I  told  her  I  should  like  one 
on  the  back  side  of  the  house,  where  I  could  bo  out  of  the  way  of 
the  noise  of  the  street.  So  she  conducted  me  up  stairs  at  once. 
I  looked  out  at  one  of  the  back  windows,  and  a  new  idea  entered 
my  head. 

"  A  beautiful  scene  !"  I  cried,  as  I  looked  off  down  into  the  back 
yards,  where  a  few  dingy,  dirty,  consumptive-looking  trees  were 
standing.  "  I  must  sketch  this.  I  will  run  and  get  my  paper  and 
pencils,  for  I  must  have  this  scene." 

The  woman  seemed  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  asked  me  if  she 
might  sit  and  6cc  me  make  the  picture.  I  would  rather  have  been 
alone,  but  then  I  could  not  refuse.  1  hastened  up  to  my  lodgings 
— only  a  few  steps,  and  got  the  materials,  and  then  came  back.  I 
selected  a  room  in  the  third  story,  and  was,  in  this  position,  direct- 
Iv  opposite  Sebasti's  back  yard.  I  commenced  the  sketch,  and 
while  I  worked,  1  kept  my  eye  on  the  premises  before  me. 

The  old  bouse  on  the  Rue  Perdu  was  a  story  lower  behind,  and 
the  yard  was  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall.  But  I  could  look 
down  into  the  yard,  and  could  have  looked  into  the  back  windows 
had  not  the  shutters  been  all  closed.  I  had  been  sketching  nearly- 
half  an  hour,  when  I  saw  the  back  door  of  Sebasti's  house  open, 
and  a  man  came  out.  He  stopped  and  looked  around  a  moment, 
and  then  crossed  the  yard,  and  was  lost  to  my  sight  beneath  the 
wall.  But  he  soon  returned,  and  another  man  joined  him  at  the 
door.  This  second  man  had  a  coal-scuttle  in  his  hand,  from  which 
he  emptied  some  ashes.  Ho  had  on  a  leathern  apron,  and  had  his 
sleeves  rolled  up.  That  was  all  I  saw  that  day ;  but  I  engaged 
the  room,  telling  the  woman  that,  for  the  present,  I  should  only 
use  it  for  a  studio.  That  evening  I  conveyed  a  table,  a  chair  and 
an  easel  to  the  room. 

On  the  next  morning,  I  was  at  the  post  before  daylight.  I  had 
sat  there  four  mortal  hours,  when  I  saw  something  that  had  a 
more  than  common  meaning  to  it.  Two  girls  came  out  from  the 
basement  of  Sebasti's  house,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  telescope 
with  which  I  had  provided  myself,  I  recognized  them  as  two  cour- 
tezans of  more  than  common  notoriety,  whom  I  had  missed  from 
their  usual  haunt  in  a  wine  cellar  on  the  Rue  St.  Victor.  I  knew 
that  they  were  accomplished  rogues,  and  that  more  than  once  they 
had  been  before  the  prefecture  for  theft.  My  telescope  revealed 
everything  as  perfectly  as  though  the  girls  had  been  in  the  room 
with  me.  They  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  then  having 
looked  carefully  around,  one  of  them  took  something  from  her 
pocket,  which  1  at  once  recognized  as  gold,  or  what  appeared  to  be 
gold — money.  She  had  a  handful  of  the  pieces,  and  she  and  her 
companion  examined  them  carefully,  and  I  saw  them  laugh  and 
make  various  signs  of  strange  meaning  as  they  shook  the  pieces  in 
their  hands.  By-and-by  they  put  up  the  money,  and  went  back 
into  the  house. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  there  again,  and  I  had  not  been  seated 
more  than  half  an  hour  when  I  saw  another  person  come  out  into 
the  back  yard.  My  telescope  was  upon  him,  and  I  recognized  him 
as  a  man  who  had  been  often  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  but  who 
bad  generally  managed  to  escape  punishment.  His  name  was 
Jean  St.  Jean.    He  came  out  and  went  across  the  yard,  where  the 


wall  hid  him  from  sight,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  returned.  He 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  had  a  paper  cap  on  his  head,  and  1 
could  even  see  that  his  hands  wer3  black  with  woik. 

I  resolved  to  waste  no  more  time,  ami  at  dusk  I  was  at  the  office 
of  the  prefecture.  1  found  M.  Mallart,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
ready  to  lead  him  to  where  I  fclt  sine  we  should  find  the  rogues. 
He  was  delighted.  He  asked  me  how  many  men  would  be  need- 
ed, and  I  told  him  he  had  better  take  as  many  as  fifteen.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  force  was  ready,  and  we  set  out  by  different 
directions,  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bievre, 
where  I  had  made  my  observations.  We  came  together  there, 
and  the  fears  of  the  hostess  were  easily  quieted.  Mallart  went 
with  me  out  into  the  back  yard,  taking  six  of  his  men  with  him, 
and  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  wo  found  on  the  premises,  we 
could  scale  the  wall.  I  went  up  and  showed  Mallart  the  door — 
the  only  door  which  opened  into  the  yard — of  Sebasti's  basement. 
He  then  called  up  one  of  his  men,  and  bade  him  be  ready  to  scale 
the  wall  with  his  live  companions  the  moment  the  bell  of  the  old 
cathedral  struck  the  hour  of  nine,  and  after  that  to  6ccur?  every 
man,  woman  or  child  who  shou  d  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
yard.  Those  were  six  stout  men,  well  armed,  and  used  to  hard 
knocks. 

After  this,  Mallart  and  I  returned  and  waited  in  the  house  until 
it  wanted  five  minutes  of  nine.  Then  we  set  out  up  the  street  into 
St.  Victor,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rue  Perdu.  The  clock  struck 
nine  just  as  we  opened  the  door  of  the  wine  cellar,  but  we  found 
no  one  there.  We  noticed  a  door  behind  the  bj.r  which  opened 
into  some  back  room,  and  we  resolved  to  take  that  course,  and 
then  sent  three  men  up  to  guard  the  court,  and  see  that  no  one 
escaped  that  way.  The  door  from  the  wine  room  opened  to  a 
narrow  passage  way,  and  opening  their  lanterns,  the  policemen 
started  on.  This  passage  led  us  to  a  large  room  half  tilled  with 
old  barrels  and  boxes,  and  we  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  which 
way  to  turn,  when  we  beard  the  light  laugh  of  a  female,  and  in  a 
moment  more  we  heard  the  pattering  of  feet  upon  what  sounded 
like  stone  stairs.  The  lanterns  were  shut  in  a  moment,  and  we 
all  hid  behind  the  barrels.  Hardly  had  we  done  this  when  a  door 
close  by  the  further  back  corner  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  the 
two  girls,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  yard,  entered.  They  had  their 
bonnets  on,  and  were  evidently  going  out.  The  foremost  one  had 
a  candle  iu  her  hand.    Mallart  sprang  out  and  confronted  them. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  in  a  mild,  laughing  tone.  "But 
wdiere  the  deuce  has  old  Jaques  hidden  himself?    Where  is  he?" 

One  of  the  girls  had  half  uttered  tho  idea  that  she  didn't  know, 
when  the  other  suddenly  interrupted  her  by  saying : 

"  He's  gone  out  somewhere,  sir." 

"Now  listen,"  spoke  the  sun  prefect,  in  a  deep,  meaning  tone. 
"Don't  make  a  bit  of  noise — not  a  bit,  for  if  you  do,  you  die  on 
the  spot.  Be  silent  and  obey  me,  and  you  shall  be  safe.  I  am  the 
sub-prefect  of  police,  and  have  come  here  after  some  counterfeiters. 
— sh  !  By  heavens  !  the  least  note  of  alarm  from  your  lips  is  your 
death-warrant  I  Mind  me,  and  fear  not.  I  have  help  enough  a^ 
hand.    Show  yourselves,  my  men." 

We  all  came  out  from  our  hiding-places,  and  when  the  girls  saw 
eight  armed  men  about  them  they  turned  pale. 

"  Now  direct  us  so  that  we  can  find  the  counterfeiters,  and  you 
shall  be  safe,"  said  Mallart.  "  Mind,  now,  we  know  all  about  it ; 
one  of  the  accomplices  has  been  taken.  Direct  us  to  the  room 
where  this  work  is  done,  and  you  shad  be  safe ;  refuse,aud  you  die  I" 

The  poor  girls  looked  each  other  in  the  face  a  moment,  and  then 
one  of  them  said  :    "  They'll  kill  us  if  we  do." 

"  But  they  shall  never  know.  You  shall  leave  at  once,  and  go 
where  you  please,  the  moment  we  find  the  rest.  There  arc  three 
men  in  the  court  who  will  detain  you  when  you  go  out,  but  you 
shall  be  set  free  before  your  accomplices  see  you.  Come." 

A  sub-prefect  is  not  a  man  to  trifle  with,  and  the  girls  knew  it. 
The)',  moreover,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  thought  that  Pierre 
Maton,  Mallart's  valet,  had  revealed  all ;  so  they  gave  us  the 
secret. 

"  Go  down  the  stairs  which  you  saw  us  come  up,  and  you  will 
find  yourselves  in  a  narrow  passage  which  seems  only  to  be  made 
for  a  coal  hole,  and  in  it  you  will  find  some  coal.  One  end  has 
the  door  which  opens  to  the  back  yard,  and  you  will  leave  that 
door  at  your  back,  and  keep  on  until  you  come  to  a  door  on  the 
right  hand  which  sets  in  a  rough  alcove.  This  alcove  seems  only 
to  be  for  a  lumber  hole,  and  the  door  you  might  not  see  if  you  did 
not  know  'twas  there.  Give  a  scratch  on  it  with  your  finger  nails, 
and  then  you'll  hear  a  whistle  from  the  other  side.  Then  you'll 
whistle  three  times,  short  and  quick.    That's  all." 

"But  how  do  they  gain  access  to  the  great  sewer V  asked  Mal- 
lart. 

"  It's  from  that  room,"  returned  the  girl,  starting.  "  But,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  Maton  didn't  know  of  that." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  sub  prefect;  "  but  we  do.  Now,  go  up, 
and  if  my  men  detain  you,  we  will  set  you  free  before  you  are  seen 
by  any  of  your  old  friends." 

The  girls  went  on,  and  we  went  down  the  stairs.  We  found 
the  back  door,  as  the  girl  had  said,  and  it  was  the  same  one 
through  which  I  had  seen  tho  rogues  pass  out  and  in.  We  also 
found  the  coal,  and,  finally,  the  alcove.  The  work  here  was  of 
heavy  masonry,  and  the  alcove  was  deeper  and  wider  than  one 
would  have  supposed  from  what  the  girl  had  told  us.  However, 
wo  found  the  door,  and  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  hammer  from 
within,  and  J  heard  a  voice,  too,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  old  Jaques.  The  door  was  of  ouk,  but  painted  and 
bedaubed  so  as  to  resemble  the  ttone,  and  then  an  old  shelf  which 
extended  all  around  the  place,  and  which  was  neatly  divided  where 
the  door  was,  aided  not  a  little  in  hiding  the  secret. 

Mallart  scratched  upon  the  wood  as  he  had  been  directed.  The 
hammering  stopped,  and  some  one  spoke.    Our  leader  scratched 


again.    Somebody  on  the  other  side  whistled.    Then  Mallai 
whistled  as  lie  had  been  directed. 

"  Who  is  it  V  asked  a  voice  from  within. 

Here  was  a  po^cr.  But  one  of  the  policemen  was  on  hand.  Ho 
imitated  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  had  given  us  the  directions  so 
nearly  that  even  I  at  first  involuntarily  turned  to  sec  if  she  bad 
followed  us. 

"  I've  left  my  pattens,  and  the  streets  arc  wet." 

"Oho!  Marguerite's  left  her  pattens !"  cried  a  man,  as  wo 
heard  a  bolt  withdrawn.  In  a  moment  more  the  door  was  started. 
It  opened  inward,  and  we  fell  upon  it  in  an  instant,  sending  the 
fellow  who  was  about  to  open  it  half  way  across  the  room.  There 
was  some  consternation  and  some  scuffling,  but  the  rogues  wero 
taken  utterly  by  surprise,  and  we  had  them  fast  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments.   There  were  fiv;  of  them  in  the  place,  including  Sebasti. 

As  soon  as  the  scamps  were  secured,  wo  looked  about.  The 
room  was  some  twenty  feet  wide  by  about  thirty  long,  and  fitted 
up  with  everything  necessary  to  the  work  there  done.  There  was 
a  smelling  furnace,  two  heavy  machines  for  stamping  the  pieces, 
and  a  long  finishing  bench.  We  also  found  about  a  bushel  of  the 
coin  already  finished,  and  considerable  of  it  which  was  not  yet 
completed.  The  hammering  we  had  heard  was  from  the  man  who 
was  beating  out  the  gold  foil  for  covering  the  coin,  an<l  some 
which  was  already  prepared,  and  cut  to  the  right  size  for  soldering 
on,  we  found  and  examined.  It  was  not  much  thicker  than  the 
foil  used  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth,  and  must  have  required  an 
expert  workman  in  the  art  of  soldering  and  finishing,  which  latter 
wo'k  we  learned  was  done  by  the  girls.  Old  Sebasti  was  fright- 
ened into  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  he  showed  us  the  passage 
to  the  sewer,  which  he  had  helped  make,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  money  away  from  his  premises.  The  other  men  cursed  and 
swore,  but,  of  course,  that  did  not  help  them.  We  had  made  tho 
capture  much  easier  than  we  had  even  hoped,  and  before  morning 
the  rogues  were  not  only  in  confinement,  but  the  counterfeit  coin 
was  all  removed,  and  the  next  day  the  heavy  dies  and  other  tools 
were  in  charge  of  the  prefect. 

The  girls  were  set  free,  but  wero  informed  that  the  eyes  of  the 
police  were  upon  them.  The  rest  of  the  gang  were  tried  and  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life,  including  Pierre  Maton  himself, 
who  bad  been  the  out-door  worker  and  distributor,  nearly  all  the 
base  coin  having  actually  passed  through  the  sub-prefect's  own 
house  in  its  transit.  The  old  hulk  was  removed,  the  passage  from 
the  old  house  on  the  Rue  Perdu  to  the  sewer  filled  up,  and  a  new 
man  thereafter  sold  bad  wine  in  the  old  basement. 

As  for  me,  my  debts  were  paid  in  full,  my  pockets  filled,  and  a 
policeman's  warrant  given  me.  But  I  only  used  it  a  little  while. 
The  revolution  came,  Louis  Philippe  tied,  a  general  row  seemed 
likely  to  bless  the  police  force,  and  1  sailed  for  America. 


THE  SPADE  AND  THE  SWORD. 

If  what  the  scripture  says  of  beating  swords  into  ploughshares 
is  not  being  literally  accomplished  (more  literally,  perhaps,  than 
really),  at  this  moment  in  the  Crimea,  it  is  simply  because  the 
Russian  engineers  are  not  up  to  the  ways  iu  which  the  Yankees 
grade  their  streets,  raise  their  railroad  embankments,  or,  in  fact, 
remove  masses  of  earth  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  London 
Times  announces  it,  in  all  soberness,  that  the  spade  is  necessarily 
a  more  poient  weapon,  both  with  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged, 
than  the  sword.  The  digging  of  miles  on  miles  of  trenches,  with 
the  throwing  up  of  enormous  corresponding  earthwork,  occupies 
the  whole  strength  of  both  the  allies  and  their  enemies.  In  fact, 
everything  of  former  days  seems  reversed.  Whole  regiments  are 
only  preserved  from  being  put  under  ground  as  dead  men,  by  put- 
ting the  earth  above  them  while  living,  and  thus,  paradoxically 
enough,  they  keep  out  of  their  graves  by  jumping  into  them. 

At  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matatnoras,  General  Taylor  raised  his 
bomb  proof  defences  by  throwing  up  earthworks,  of  sufficient 
thickness,  on  the  top  of  his  flour  and  pork  barrels,  with  hollow 
places  between,  where  his  men  could  lie  untouched  by  even  tho 
bombs  and  other  vertical  shot  that  might  bury  themselves  iu  the 
earth  and  burst  over  their  heads.  In  the  same  way  now  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  content  with  getting  behind  their  earthworks,  they 
literally  burrow  into  them.  It  is  earth  beneath,  earth  at  the  sides, 
and  earth  above !  They  have  even  dug  in  the  ground  funnel- 
mouthed  pits  in  front  of  every  burrow,  down  into  which  each  bomb- 
shell rolls  as  it  falls,  and  there  it,  too,  is  buried  alive,  and  kept  by 
earth  from  molesting  the  men  on  the  only  exposed  side.  The  war 
seems  to  be  rather  between  the  guns  than  the  men,  and  to  choko 
their  open  iron  mouths,  to  disable  their  stauncheou  arms,  to  wound 
and  break  the  wjoden  limbs  of  their  carriages.  These  are  now 
the  recorded  feats  of  each  day's  work ;  so  many  guns  silenced,  so 
many  tons  of  hollow  and  solid  shot  fired,  so  much  powdercxpend- 
ed.  And  it  is  the  recoil  of  all  this  expenditure  that  is  going  to 
kill  more  than  the  guns  at  last — to  destroy  tho  nations  that  fire 
them. — Philadelphia  Lidyer. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

In  our  last  number  but  one,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  series  of 
sketches  of  Buffalo,  which  we  now  follow  up  by  another  set  delineating  the 
most  striking  features  of  another  interesting  city  of  the  Empire  State, — 
Rochester,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  an  artist  whose  fidelity 
our  readers  have  often  had  occasion  to  acknowledge.  The  first  view  shows 
the  engine  houses  of  tho  Niagara  Railroad,  noble  and  substantial  structures, 
with  massive  domes  surmounted  by  cupolas.  An  engine  and  tender  aro 
seen  entering  and  a  locomotive  leaving  one  of  the  houses  on  separate  tracks. 
The  second  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Erie  Canal,  passing 
over  a  bridge  of  graceful  form  and  solidly  constructed.  The  ruined  arches 
of  another  bridge  arc  seen  in  front.  The  foaming  rapids  in  the  foreground, 
the  busy  factories  that  rise  on  either  hand,  make  this  a  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting scene.  The  third  engraving  brings  before  us  the  Court  House,  a 
very  handsome  building,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  somewhat  peculiar 
construction.  The  gallery  at  its  summit,  in  which  persons  are  seen  stand- 
ing, affords  an  admirable  and  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. It  is  situated  in  Buffalo  Street,  the  principal  business  street  of  the 
city.  It  is  built  of  granite.  Strangers  in  Rochester  should  not  fail  to  as- 
cend to  the  cupola  referred  to  above,  if  they  desire  to  obtain  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  city.  A  supply  of  excellent  spy-glasses  is  kept  here  to  aid  the 
natural  vision  in  embracing  the  wide  expanse  of  scenery.  The  fourth  pic- 
ture is  a  view  of  the  depot  of  the  New  1  ork  Central  Railroad,  a  very  large, 
appropriate  and  elegant  structure  of  brick,  with  three  large  arches  opening 
in  front.  Through  tho  central  one  a  train  is  seen  issuing  on  its  career,  while 
a  group  of  travellers  are  "  looking  out  for  the  engine  while  the  bell  rings," 
as  in  duty  bound.  The  fifth  engraving  shows  the  entrance  to  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  so  noted  for  its  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  This  beautiful 
necropolis  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  railroad  depot.  In  natural  beauty 
it  vies  with  Mount  Auburn  or  Greenwood,  though,  as  vet,  it  contains  but 
few  monuments.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  engraving  that  the  gateway  is 
of  the  Egyptian  order,  although  the  column  which  surmounts  it,  though 
pretty  in  itself,  strikes  us  as  being  rather  incongruous.  The  last  engraving 
is  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  far-famed  Genesee  Falls,  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  falls  in  New  York  State.  The  principal  fall,  here  shown, 
has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  105  feet.  Just  above  it  is  seen  a  railroad 
train  crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the  foaming  and  rapid  river.  From  a 
small  tabular  projection,  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  Sam  Patch  took  his 
last  leap  in  1829,  and  perished,  the  victim  of  irregular  ambition.  Just  below 


the  lower  falls  of  the  Genesee,  stood  the 
celebrated  Carthage  bridge,  completed  in 
1819.  It  consisted  of  an  entire  arch.  Its 
length  was  718,  its  width  30,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  arch  was  196  feet  from  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  the  largest  arch  in  the  world. 
The  structure  stood  only  one  year  and  one 
day,  thus  saving  the  builders  from  loss,  as 
they  had  only  guaranteed  that  it  stand  a 
year.  It  contained  70,000  feet  of  timber, 
running  measure,  besides  64,640  feet  board 
measure.  The  immense  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber, pressing  unequally  on  the  arch,  threw 
up  the  centre  from  its  equilibrium,  and  the 
whole  tumbled  at  once  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
Rochester  is  the  capital  of  Munroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Genesee  River,  seven  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  Ontario,  230  miles  by  rail- 
road west  by  north  of  Albanv,  and  68  miles 
east  northeast  of  Buffalo.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  nearly  level.  The  streets  vary  from 
60  to  80  feet  in  width,  and  arc,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  straight.  The  principal 
street,  extending  east  and  west,  through  the 
centre  of  tho  town,  and  crossing  the  river  on 
a  bridge,  is  called  Main  Street  on  the  cast 
and  Buffalo  Street  on  the  west.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  and  many  of  the  pri- 
vate residences  are  built  of  material  sup- 
plied bv  the  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  streets  are  generally  bordered  by 
shade  trees,  which,  in  summer,  give  a  very 
charming  appearance  to  the  city.  The  large 
squares  here  and  there  are  peculiar  and  at- 


tractive features.  Rochester  is  not  very 
compactly  built,  but  its  corporate  limits 
comprise  an  area  of  seven  square  miles. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  the  Wes- 
tern House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders, 
the  Rochester  University,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  the  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  tho  Rochester  Athena  uui , 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Tho  Roches- 
ter Sunday  School  Union  has  4347  pupils, 
and  8000  volumes  in  its  different  libraries. 
Rochester  supports  thirteen  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  It  has  forty-four  churches. 
Among  the  hotels,  which  arc  excellent,  we 
may  mention  the  Clinton,  Blossom's  Hotel, 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Rochester  and 
Congress  Hall.  The  city  contains  six 
banks.  The  canal,  the  railroads,  and  tho 
facilities  for  navigation,  render  Rochester  a 
very  active  business  place.  The  unlimited 
water-power  derived  from  the  Genesee  River 
has  been  tho  principal  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Rochester.  Within  a  course  of 
three  miles,  the  river  has  a  total  descent  of 
226  feet.  The  total  amount  of  flour  manu- 
factured here  annually  is  estimated  at 
600,000  barrels,  which,  computing  five  bush- 
els to  each  barrel,  would  require  3,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Various  other  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  here,  producing  machin- 
ery, farming  implements,  iron  castings,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  paper,  lumber, 
leather,  cabinet  ware,  and  edge  tools.  Ro- 
chester has  been  noted  for  the  number,  ex- 
tent and  character  of  its  fruit  nurseries.  It 
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is  stated  that  within  ten  miles 
of  the  city,  there  are  one  thou- 
sand acres  devoted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  fruit  trees.  Messrs. 
Elwanger  and  Barry  have  a 
garden  and  nursery,  embrac- 
ing two  hundred  acres  of  land 
under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  nnrsery  enjoys  a 
very  high  repute.  Mr.  Barry, 
of  this  firm,  is  the  author  of 
the  "  Fruit  Garden,"  one  of  the 
most  reliable  works  on  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees  with  which 
wo  are  acquainted.  Joining 
practical  knowledge  to  exten- 
sive research,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  the  science 
of  arboriculture.  He  is  the 
editor  of  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  horticulture,  and 
published  in  Rochester.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  not 
tar  from  50,000.  The  growth 
of  Rochester  is  an  instance  ot 
the  remarkable  rapidity  with 
which  flourishing  cities  spring 
up  from  smalt  beginnings  in 
this  country.  In  the  year  1810, 
there  was  not  a  single  house 
where  Rochester  now  stands. 
In  1812,  Nathaniel  Rochester, 
Charles  H.  Carroll  and  Wm. 
Hugh  surveyed  a  lot  of  land 
comprising  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  to  which  the  name 
of  Rochester  was  given,  out  of 
compliment  to  tho  senior  pro- 
prietor. The  tract  thus  laid 
out  was  known  as  tho  mill  lot, 
and  had  been  given  by  Phelps 
nnd  Gorham  to  a  personage 
known  as  "  Indian  Allen,"  as 
a  bonus  for  building  saw  and 
grist  mills  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  what  few  settlers  were 
found  in  the  region  at  the  date 
of  the  conveyance.  There 
was  not,  however,  sufficient 
business  to  sustain  the  mills, 
and  the  buildings  were  suffered 
to  run  to  decay.    Allen  then 
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sold  the  property  to  Sir  William  Pulteney, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Genesee  County.  The  sale  to  Roches- 
ter and  his  copartners  was  effected  in  1802, 
at  the  rate  of  $15  50  per  acre,  or  $1750  for 
the  entire  lot,  with  whatever  improvements 
there  were  upon  it.  In  1790,  excellent  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee  brought  only 
18  pence  per  acre.  The  war  with  Great 
Britain  checked  the  incipient  growth  of  the 
place  ;  hut  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
established  its  prosperity  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  Rev.  Henry  O'Reilly,  in  a  work 
of  great  value,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Roches- 
ter, with  incidental  notices  of  Western  New 
York,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
"  Last  Sacrifice  of  the  Senecas,"  which  took 
place  in  1813,  on  a  spot  near  which  the 
Bethel  Church  now  stands  : — "  It  may  be 
premised  that  the  Senecas,  and  probably 
others  of  the  Six  Nations,  have  five  feasts 
annually  ;  on  which  occasion  it  is  custom- 
ary to  return  thanks  to  Nauwanew  for  his 
blessings,  or  to  deprecate  his  wrath.  At 
these  times,  also,  the  chiefs  conversed  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  generally  urged 
upon  the  people  the  duty  of  demeaning 
themselves  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
the  favor  which  had  attended  them  in  their 
pursuits  of  peace  and  war.  These  feasts 
followed  the  consummation  of  the  matters 
usually  watched  with  most  interest  by  In- 
dians in  peaceful  times, — one  of  the  cere- 
monies occurring  after  'sugar-time,'  another 
after  planting,  a  third  called  the  green-corn 


door  of  the  council-house  by  means  of  stran- 
gulation, for  a  wound  on  the  animal  or  an 
effusion  of  blood  would  spoil  the  victim  for 
sacrificial  purpose.  The  dogs  were  then 
fantastically  painted  with  various  colors, 
decorated  with  feathers,  and  suspended 
about  twenty  feet  high  at  the  eouneil-houso 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The  cere- 
monial is  then  commenced,  and  the  five, 
seven  or  nine  days  of  its  continuance  are 
marked  by  feasting  and  dancing,  as  well  as 
by  sacrifice  and  consultation.  Two  select 
bands,  one  of  men  and  another  women 
ornamented  with  trinkets  and  feathers,  and 
each  person  furnished  with  an  ear  of  corn 
in  the  right  hand,  dance  in  a  circle  around 
the  council  fire,  which  is  kindled  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  regulate  their  steps  by  rude  mu- 
sic. Hence  they  proceed  to  every  wigwam 
in  the  camp,  and,  in  like  manner,  dance  in 
a  circle  round  each  fire.  Afterwards,  on 
another  day,  several  men  clothe  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  cover  their  faces 
with  hideous  masks  and  their  hands  with 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  and  in  this  garb 
they  go  among  the  wigwams,  making  hor- 
rid noises,  taking  the  fuel  from  the  fire,  and 
scattering  the  embers  and  ashes  about  the 
floor,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  evil 
spirits.  The  persons  performing  these  ope- 
rations are  supposed,  not  only  to  drive  off 
the  evil  spirit,  but  to  concentrate  within 
themselves  all  the  sins  of  their  tribe.  These 
sins  are  afterwards  all  tranffused  into  one 
of  their  own  number,  who,  by  some  magical 
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east,  when  the  maize  becomes 
fit  for  use,  the  fourth  after  the 
corn  harvest,  and  the  fifth  at 
the  close  of  their  year,  late  in 
January,  or  early  in  February, 
according  to  the  moon.  The 
latter  ceremony  was  performed 
in  Rochester  for  the  last  time 
in  January,  1813.  The  con- 
cluding rites  were  seen  by  some 
of  the  few  persons  then  settled 
in  'these  parts.'  From  Mr. 
Edwin  Scrantom,  now  a  mer- 
chant ot  the  city,  who  was 
among  the  spectators,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial, 
as  far  as  he  beheld  it,  which 
corresponds  with  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land,  long  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  Nations,  and  by  the 
'  white  woman,'  that  remark- 
able associate  of  the  Senecas. 
The  latter  personage  related 
that  when  the  Indians  returned 
from  hunting,  ten  or  twenty  of 
their  number  were  appointed 
to  superintend  the  'great  sacri- 
fice and  thanksgiving.'  Pre- 
parations were  made  at  the 
council  house,  or  other  place 
of  meeting,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  tribe  during  the 
ceremonial.  Nine  days  was 
the  period  and  two  white  dogs 
the  number  and  kind  of  ani- 
mals formerly  required  for  the 
festival ;  though  in  these  later 
days  of  reform  and  retrench- 
ment (for  the  prevailing  spirit 
had  reached  even  the  wigwams 
and  the  altars  of  the  Senecas), 
the  time  has  been  curtailed  to 
seven  or  five  days,  and  a  single 
dog  was  made  the  scape-goat 
to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the 
tribe.  Two  dogs,  as  nearly 
white  as  could  be  procured, 
were  usually  selected  from 
those  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
and  were  carefully  killed  at  the 
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dexterity,  or  slight  of  hand,  works  off  from  himself  into  the  dogs  the  con- 
centrated wickedness  of  the  tribe  !  The  scape-goat  dogs  are  then  placed  on 
a  pile  of  wood,  to  which  fire  is  applied,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  throw 
tobacco  or  other  incense  on  the  flame,  the  scent  of  which  is  deemed  to  co- 
operate with  the  sacrifice  of  the  animals  in  conciliating  the  power  of  Nau- 
wanew,  or  the  Great  Spirit.  When  the  dogs  are  partly  consumed,  one  is 
taken  off  and  put  into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and 
all  around  devour  the  contents  of  the  '  reeking  cauldron.'  After  this,  the  In- 
dians perform  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoke  the  calumet ;  then, 
free  from  wickedness,  they  repair  to  their  respective  places  of  abode,  pre- 
pared for  the  events  of  the  new  year."  A  serious  alarm  occurred  in  May 
1814,  when  Sir  James  Yeo,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  rude  improvements 
in  and  about  Rochester.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  arouse  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  were  then  only  thirty-three  people  in  Rochester  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  little  band  threw  up  a  breastwork  called  Fort  Bender, 
near  the  Deep  Hollow,  beside  the  Lower  Falls,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
junction  of  the  Genesee  and  Lake  Ontario,  five  miles  north  of  the  present 
city  limits,  where  the  enemy  threatened  to  land,  leaving  behind  them  two 
old  men,  with  some  young  lads,  to  remove  the  women  and  children  into  the 
woods,  in  case  the  British  should  attempt  to  land.  Francis  Brown  and 
Elisha  Ely  acted  as  captains,  and  Isaac  W.  Stone  as  major,  of  the  Roches- 
ter forces.  They  marched  and  countermarched,  disappeared  in  the  woods 
and  re-appeared  again  in  such  a  mai.ner  as  to  impress  the  enemy  with  a  be- 
lief that  a  considerable  force  was  collected.  An  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  to  parley  and  to  say  that  Sir  James  Yeo  would  spare  the  settle- 
ments if  their  provisions  and  military  stores  were  surrendered.  Captain 
Francis  Brown  received  him.  "  Will  you  comply  with  the  demand  V  asked 
the  British  officer.  "  Blood  knee-deep  first !"  was  the  emphatic  reply  of  the 
gallant  Brown.  While  this  parley  was  in  progress,  an  American  officer  and 
his  staff,  returning  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  accidentally  appeared,  and 
confirmed  the  British  officer's  impression  that  a  large  regular  force  was  at 
hand.  He  returned  to  the  fleet,  which  opened  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  gal- 
lantly answered  by  the  Yankees  with  a  rusty  six-pounder.  After  a  few  hours 
spent  in  this  unavailing  exchange  of  fires,  Admiral  Yeo  ran  down  to  Pul- 
teneyville,  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  Genesee  River,  where,  on 
learning  by  what  an  inconsiderable  force  they  had  been  deterred  from  land- 
ing, all  hands  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  "Yan- 
kee trick."  The  historical  reminiscences  of  many  of  the  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  are  replete  with  incidents  of  valor  and  stratagem. 
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BALLOT'S 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
THE  CAVALIER'S  BONG. 

il  FRXM-IS  A.  Pl'RIVACK. 

My  foot  in  the  stiiTU^,  mv  iMnd  on  the  rMn, 

I  elimb  the  t*\l  mountain.  I  dash  o'er  the  plain  ; 

Ynn  eagle  that  swims  on  his  broad  snug*  on  high — 

I  envy  him  not  in  his  Bigot  through  the  sky. 

So  swift  ;b  the  speed  of  my  gal  ant  gr.  y  horso. 

That  his  shadow  can  hardly  keep  pare  v.ith  our  course. 

We  ford  the  deep  river,  the  wood  path  we  tread, 

The  forest  Hies  past  us  Iwside.  overhead; 

Still  answering  the  clink  of  th*>  spur  with  a  neigh, 

My  tireless  steed  rushes  on  and  away, 

His  mettle  !  never  appealed  to  In  vain. 

With  my  loot  in  the  stirrup,  my  hand  on  the  reiu. 

He  knowe.h  my  brave  steed—  nr  sremeth  to  know, 
Who  wait*  for  his  rider  in  >  ouder  ehatc.au. 
Whose  delieat*  fingors  ban  piaxed  with  his  mono, 
Canning  his  dark  neck  again  and  again. 
Then  speed,  like  the  shaft  to  the  target,  away, 
And  Inez  shall  bless  thee,  my  own  gallant  gray. 


[Written  for  Itallou'e  Pictorial.] 

THE  PRETTY  GATE-KEEPEK. 

HT   KM11.Y   U.  I'AUE. 

"  Shade  of  Venus  I"  burst  from  the  cigar  red  and  moustached 
lips  of  a  handsome,  fashionably  dressed  young  man,  as  he  drew 
up  his  dashing  trotter  at  the  gate  of  a  country  toll  'bridge,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  jewelled  eye  glass,  stared  at  the  beautiful  damsel 
with  her  sweet  faee  and  rustic  garments,  who  tripped  lightly  out 
from  the  cottage  door  to  unlock  the  gate. 

"  Great  Ca:sar  !"  echoed  his  eejnally  weli-attircd  and  equally 
impudent  companion — "  haven't  we  scared  up  a  tine  bird  among 
these  semi-barbarians  I"  And  the  two  laughed  loudly,  and  looked 
lawlessly  at  the  shrinking  maiden,  who  blushed  painfully  as  she 
extended  her  hand  for  the  expected  bit. 

"A  dainty  hand,  upon  my  soul,"  said  the  firit,  seizing  it,  and 
pressing  a  coin  rudely  into  the  delicate  palm.  "Hey,  iny  pretty 
miss,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  a  kiss  from  those  sweet  lips  '."  ho 
added,  with  a  familiar  lei  r,  retaining  her  hand  in  his  rude  grasp. 

"  Let  rac  go,  sir,"  she  exclaimed  passionately,  while  her  beau- 
tiful face  crimsoned  with  womanly  indignation,  and  struggling 
from  his  hold,  she  d  irted  into  the  house,  followed  by  an  insolent 
laugh  and  boisterous  shout  from  without,  as  they  dashed  fu- 
riously on. 

In  a  moment  the  burning,  tearful  face  was  hidden  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  I  gathered  the  liltlo  sobbing  form  soothingly  in  my  arms, 
— for,  be  it  known,  this  was  all  in  my  own  home,  at  the  country 
toll-bridge,  and  my  own  pretty  cousin  Kllcn  it  was,  whose  maiden 
delicacy  had  been  so  cruelly  outraged,  and  who,  only  the  hour 
before,  bad  rustled  down  stairs  in  her  lustrous  dress  and  jewels, 
and  laughed  as  she  declared  it  the  will  of  the  fates  that  she  should 
look  after  the  (.ate  and  collect  the  tolls,  for  a  while,  just  to  give 
her  a  little  exercise  at  d  a  color,  for  she  had  been  mewed  in  my 
chamber  all  day. 

"  Certainly,  dear,  you  can  look  after  the  gate,  if  you  choose, 
but  not  in  that  dress,  iny  child,"  smiled  my  indulgent  mother,  who 
was  a  prudent  soul,  and  foresaw  that  scandal  would  inevitably  at- 
tach itself  to  the  flounces  of  her  Pekin  silk,  and  sit  spitefully 
among  the  roses  of  her  brilliant  Indian  mantle;  and  so  my  little 
cousin  was  speedily  disrobed,  and  with  her  hair  put  plainly  awav 
from  her  clear  face,  and  robed  in  a  dark  morning  print  of  my  own, 
she  stood  in  the  gate  way  window,  with  the  yellow  sun-light  fall- 
ing over  her — looking  bewitehingly  demure  and  quaker  like. 

Poor  little  Ellen  !  as  the  first  crash  of  wheels  and  sharp  sound 
of  trotting  feet  rolled  along  the  echoing  bridge,  and  she  glanced 
like  a  sun-beam  up  the  gravelled  path  to  the  great  brown  gate,  she 
had  little  thought  of  the  impertinence  and  insult  that  awaited 
her.  She  had  never  been  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a 
shadow  of  rudeness  or  disrespect — and  now,  wounded  and  almost 
crush-. d  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  indignity  she  hud  suffered,  she 
wept  passionately  in  my  arms,  till  the  violence  of  her  grief  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  during  the  evening  that  followed,  she  forgot  her 
sorrow  and  mortification  in  the  busy  preparation  for  her  long  jour- 
ney homeward. 

Not  so  with  me.  I  did  not  forget  it,  nor  the  incident  which  led 
to  it,  nor  the  handsome,  though  slightly  sensual  face  of  the  of 
fendur;  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  I  saw  the  same  unmis- 
takable face,  as  wc  rolled  leisurely  down  King  Street  (for  I  had 
accompanied  Kllcn  home),  and  again,  during  our  evening  prome- 
nade on  the  battery,  I  recognized  it  at  once,  and  glanced  inquir- 
ingly at  Ellen  ;  but  it  had  evidently  escaped  her  notice,  for  her 
eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction,  and  I  shrank  from  paining 
her  by  an  allusion  which  I  felt  would  be  disagreeable.  But  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  impression  that  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  stran- 
ger were  fixed  at  each  meeting  intensely  upon  the  charming  face 
of  my  aristocratic  cousin  :  not  as  before,  with  a  bold,  free  stare, 
assisted  by  the  audacious  eye-glass,  but  subdued  to  a  respectful, 
and,  as  I  interpreted  it,  admiring  gaze  ! 

What  could  this  mean  ?  Had  he  recogniz  :d  her  ?  I  reflected, 
anrl  feeling  that  that  was  impossible,  at  once  conjectured  that  he 
was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  beauty  which  slwinc  forth,  softened 
and  mellowed,  beneath  the  daintiness  of  her  delicate  mistletoe 
bonnet ;  and  anxious  to  spare  Ellen  an  unpleasant  recognition,  and 
secure  her  against  any  annoyance,  I  pleaded  fatigue,  and  with  a 
gesture  to  the  servant,  loiltring  indolently  bch.ii  d,  we  turned 
homeward. 


As  we  pasted  up  the  steps,  and  were  just  upon  the  entrance, 
I  had  barely  tiitu  to  notice  an  approaching  figure, — the  same  that 
1  had  twice  before  recognized,  during  the  afternoon — and  lingering 
for  a  moment  in  the  vestibule,  observed  him  through  the  tide-light, 
as  he'passed  and  re  passed,  pausing  ut  inch  time,  and  directing 
his  glass  at  the  delicately  inscribed  door-plate. 

Wondering  much  the  object  of  this  singular  movement,  I  yet 
refrained  from  communicating  it  to  Ellen,  resolving  to  guard  her 
closely  from  the  possibility  of  future  impertinence,  but  feeling  that 
the  unknown  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  worthless  adventurer, 
or'  more  likely  still,  an  unprincipled  roue',  and  that  to  feel  herself 
an  object  of  attention  from  such  a  source  would  annoy,  and  per- 
haps alarm  her ;  and  so  1  continued  silent,  hoping  to  be  troubled 
no  further  by  even  the  sight  of  one  upon  whom  1  could  only  look 
with  suspicion  and  contempt. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  as  we  were  returning  from  an 
early  drive,  I  again  caught  sight  of  the  unwelcome  face,  and  this 
time,  to  my  utter  amazement,  from  the  family  carriage  of  the 
Quirvs. 

"  The  Quirvs,"  gasped  I,  as  the  face  glinted  mockingly  before 
my  eyes;  "  the  Quirys — an  old  aristocratic  English  family,  the 
ton  of  the  city ;  then  he  must  at  least  have  a  claim  to  respecta- 
bility ;  who  can  he  he  I" 

"  What  arc  you  staring  at,  with  that  ghostly  look  V  interrupted 
Ellen,  with  an  impatient  toss  of  her  fan  ;  "one  would  suppose 
you  had  seen  some  frightful  -.oblin,  instead  of  the  queenly  Miss 
Emma  Quiry.    Why  didn't  you  return  her  bow  \" 

"  I  ?  Did  flic  bow  ?  But  who  was  the  gentleman  ?"  I  asked, 
in  my  confusion. 

"  Ah,  the  gentleman  !  there's  an  excuse  for  your  rudeness," 
laughed  Ellen,  with  provoking  humor;  "shall  I  apologize  to  Miss 
Emily  for  you  !  But  who  M  this  gentleman,  to  have  produced  so 
marvellous  an  effect  on  my  stately  cousin  ;  Perhaps  an  old  lover 
surprised — " 

"Pray,  spare  your  conjectures  ;  he  is  entirely  unknown  to  me," 
I  broke  in,  with  an  attempted  remonstrance. 

"  Ah  well,  laek-aday  ;  I'm  sorry  then,  if  you've  lost  your  heart 
to  a  stranger!  He  is  probably  Miss  Emily's  cousin,  just  over 
from  London;  the  same  who  was  such  a  lion  here,  during  my 
northern  trip,  last  summer ;  he  is  said  to  be  very  courtly  and 
handsome,  though  I  hadn't  a  glance  at  his  face,  for  Miss  Emily 
quite  put  him  in  the  shadow,  as  she  leaned  forward  to  recognize 
us.  But  we  shall  see  them,  no  doubt,  at  Madame  Tiverton's,  this 
evening  ;  so  don't  pine  in  secret  over  your  hopeless  penchant,  but 
make  a  fascinating  toilet,  and  appear  at  the  reunion  ;  you  can- 
not fail  of  success,  icly  upon  it,  my  superb  cousin." 

Compelled  to  listen  and  laugh  at  Ellen's  unmerciful  raillery,  I 
had  but  little  time  to  reconcile  in  my  own  mind  the  conflicting 
phases  of  the  stranger's  appearance,  or  even  to  ask  myself  the  per- 
plexing question,  "  who  can  he  be  ?"  and  when  evening  ushered 
us  into  the  splendor  of  Madame  Tiverton's  magnificent  rooms,  I 
found  myself  wondering  if  I  might  not  have  mistaken  the  face, 
and  whether  it  was  indeed  possible  that  the  supposed  cousin  of 
the  aristocratic  Quirys  could  be  guilty  of  the  gross  indelicacy  and 
abuse  from  which  my  lovely  cousin  had  suffered. 

But  I  was  speedily  relieved  of  my  uncertainty,  for,  as  I  sat  con- 
versing abstractedly  with  the  lady  at  my  side,  and  gazing  admir- 
ingly at  Ellen,  who,  being  a  beauty  and  a  belle,  was  necessarily 
the  star  and  centre  of  the  brilliant  circles,  an  announcement  was 
made,  and  I  immediately  recognized  in  the  approaching  couple, 
the  tall,  elegant  form  of  Miss  Emily  Quiry,  and,  as  I  doubted  not, 
the  rather  portly,  but  somewhat  noble  figure  of  her  cousin. 

Would  he  prove  the  same  ! 

A  slight  turn,  as  they  paused  to  address  the  hostess,  and  I  again 
encountered  the  familiar  face,  with  its  bold,  handsome  features, 
rnarrid,  however,  in  their  tine  effect,  by  the  stamp  of  passion  and 
lawless  indulgence,  which  they  distinctly  bore;  the  identical  face, 
as  I  was  now  convinced,  of  carriage,  and  promenade,  and  toll- 
bridge  acquaintance. 

How  I  longed  now  for  a  word  of  intelligence  with  Ellen,  and 
how  vainly  I  regretted  my  foolish  reserve  of  the  morning,  as,  after 
jiaying  their  respects  to  Madamo  Tiverton,  I  saw  them  make 
their  way  directly  towards  where  she  stood,  engaged  with  a  gentle- 
man, who,  though  a  new  acquaintance,  was  evidently  both  inter- 
esting and  prepossessing. 

For  a  moment  I  feared  that  Ellen  had  forgotten  both  olfence  and 
offender,  or  would  fail  to  identify  him  in  the  haughty  form  before 
her,  and,  as  Miss  Emily  paused,  and~^egged  leave  to  present  her 
cousin,  dipt.  George  Radclitfe,  of  London,  I  scarcely  doubted 
that  she  would  receive  him  with  extreme  courtesy,  both  from  pre- 
vious prejudice  in  favor  of  this  courted  representative  of  English 
society,  and  as  the  relative  of  her  highly  valued  friend.  But  my 
apprehensions  were  groundless.  A  single  glance  nt  Ellen,  whose 
face  assumed  a  passing  expression  of  astonishment  and  disgust, 
assured  me  that  she  recognized  him,  for,  bowing  with  a  chilling 
dignity,  but  without  extending  her  hand,  and  making  a  hurried 
excuse  to  Miss  Emily,  she  took  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  by  her 
side,  and  passing  up  the  saloon,  joined  the  dancers. 

During  the  entire  evening,  the  eyes  of  the  young  officer  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  restless  earnestness,  but  she  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  her. 

As  we  descended  to  the  carriage,  however,  Miss  Emily,  cither 
by  accident  or  arrangement,  was  just  passing  to  hers,  attended  by 
her  cousin,  and  waited  to  exchange  a  few  words,  anel  wish  us  good 
night,  with  the  reminder  that  we  were  to  spend  the  approaching 
holidays  with  her  at  the  Quiry  plantation,  in  return  for  the  last  de- 
lightful Christmas  season  that  she  had  passed  with  Ellen  at  Fre- 
terressa  ;  indi'Cd  she  could  not  be  refused,  seeing  Ellen  hesitate; 
she  felt  certain  wc  would  decide  upon  going  ;  she  would  beg 
mania  to  come  over  and  urge  it  ;  we  could  not  resist  her. 


Capt.  Radclifl'o  appeared  as  if  much  inclined  to  add  hit  en- 
treaties, but  perhaps  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  they 
would  be  offensive',  and  contented  himself  with  handing  mc  very 
politely  to  a  seat  in  the  barouche,  and  turning  with  great  defer- 
ent c  to  assist  UHcii,  when,  as  she  instinctively  recoiled  from  his 
touch,  and  grasping  a  projection  of  the  carriage  attempted  to  en- 
ter unaided,  a  slight  misstep  brought  her  rudely  to  the  ground  ; 
but  almost  instantly  recovering  herself  before  a  hand  could  be  ex- 
tended to  her  aid,  and  without  giving  time  for  any  inquiries,  sho 
sprang  to  a  scat  by  my  side,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

Ellen  hid  her  tears  and  vexation  in  my  arms. 

No,  she  was  not  hurt ;  she  was  only  angry,  distressed,  aston- 
ished !  That  vile,  insolent,  vulgar  boor,  the  elegant  and  courted 
Capt.  Rad.litTc— and  the  cousin,  too,  of  the  high-bred,  fastidious 
Miss  Emily  Quiry  ?  Monstrous — incredible !  Could  she  ever 
again  place  confidence  in  the  caste  and  exclusivcness  of  society  ! 
No  !  she  would  not  go  to  « fglethorpe  for  the  holidays,  though  she 
had  anticipated  them  so  much  ;  nor  would  she  again  appear  on  the 
fashionable  drive  while  that  detestable  wretch  remained  an  inmate 
of  the  Quiry  family,  and  consequently  privileged  to  the  Quiry 
equipage. 

In  the  morning,  however,  after  the  refreshment  of  a  quiet  night's 
rest,  her  ideas  of  the  disposal  of  herself  bore  a  much  more  rational 
cast,  and  she  was  meditating  an  early  airing,  when  a  card  was 
brought  up,  hearing  the  name  of  Capt.  Geo.  Radcliffe,  accompa- 
nied by  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Emily,  being  quite  in- 
disposed, had  desired  him  to  call  and  inquire  after  the  health  of 
her  friend,  fearing  she  had  sustained  sonic  injury  from  her  fall  of 
the  previous  evening. 

For  nearly  five  endless  minutes,  my  brilliant  little  cousin  tat 
thoughtfully  poising  the  glittering,  inoffensive  pasteboard  upon 
the  tip  of  her  delicate  finger,  regarding  it  with  a  look  of  intense 
contempt,  and  then,  tossing  it  into  the  ruddy  grate,  and  turning  to 
the  grinning  attendant,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  bade  him  show 
the  gentleman  up. 

Ere  Ellen  had  time  to  reply  to  my  puzzled  look,  the  obsequiout 
Poladore  ushered  in  Capt.  Radcliffe,  whose  countenance  was  ra- 
diant with  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been,  a  slight 
smirk  of  triumph  at  his  unexpected  good  fortune  in  this  gracious 
reception  from  the  lady  last  night  so  distant. 

Bowing  gracefully,  and  with  an  air  of  easy  sclf-possossion,  he 
advanced  and  extended  his  hand  to  Ellen,  who  drew  back  haugh- 
tily, but  without  speaking. 

"  Nay,  Miss  Tobias,"  pleaded  the  gallant  captain,  apparently 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  movement,  "  pray  allow  mc  the 
coveted  honor  which  you  have  not  yet  granted  me,  of  touching 
with  mine  that  enchanting  hand." 

"  I  think  you  mistake,  sir.  I  believe  you  have  already  had  that 
honor,"  coolly  rejoined  my  cousin. 

"  Impossible  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "  Yon  forget  that 
— although  from  my  cousin's  praises  of  her  friend  I  had  presumed 
to  feel  an  interest  in  their  fair  object,  and  had  dared  to  hope  for 
your  acquaintance, — yet,  until  last  evening,  I  had  never  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  yon  !" 

"  There,  again,  you  arc  in  the  wTong.  We  have  met  before  last 
evening,  I  blush  to  acknowledge." 

The  officer's  handsome  face  crimsoned,  and  he  hesitated — but 
for  a  moment. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Tobias,  there  must  be  some  disagree- 
able mistake,"  he  replied,  now  thoroughly  astonished,  as  well  at 
the  words  as  the  extraordinary  manner  of  his  imperturbable 
hostess;  "will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain  where  and  when 
the  supposed  meeting  occurred,  that  I  may  correct,  if  postiblc, 
whatever  unjust  prejudice  it  may  have  engendered." 

"  You  were  in  America,  last  season  f"  questioned  Ellen,  quite 
unmoved  by  his  earnestness. 

"  I  was." 

"  And  maelc  a  short  northern  tour,  in  company  with  an  English 

friend  !" 

"Ah,  I  see.    Is  it  possible  V  he  mused.    "Could  I  havo  met 
you  at  the  mountains,  Miss  Tobias  1" 
"  You  did  not,  sir." 
"At  Saratoga  '."  he  ventured. 
"  No  sir." 

"  I  might  havo  seen  you  at  Newport,  yet  it  is  impossible  ;  you 
must  lalior  under  mistake — pardon  me,  Miss  Tobias,  but  had  I 
once  beheld  that  glorious  face,  I  must  have  retained  its  image 

forever. " 

"  But  you  did  not  retain  it,  merely  because  it  appeared  before 
you  in  the  homely  garb  of  honest  industry  !  Sir,  you  met  me  first 

in  the  unpretending  eountry  town  of  B  ,  and  in  the  humble 

person  of  the  supposed  gate-keeper,  treated  with  such  insufferable 
insolence  and  outrage  by  you  and  your  rude  companion,  you  little 
dreamed  of  recognizing  the  esteemed  friend  of  your  excellent 
cousin  !  May  this  show  you  in  future,  sir,  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing to  every  female,  whether  clad  in  the  plain  garb  of  poverty,  or 
blazing  in  the  splendor  of  jewels  and  ermine,  that  respect  and  def- 
erence which  is  universally  due  to  womanhood,  and  which  nono 
but  a  nature  of  the  lowest  and  basest  order  will  ever  withhold. 

"  Capt.  Radcliffe,  since  you  understand  why  I  cannot  again  sub- 
mit my  hand  to  the  pollution  of  your  touch,  allow  mc  the  pleas- 
ure of  wishing  yon  good  morning." 

Covered  with  confusion,  and  choking  no  doubt  with  smothered 
rage,  the  discomfited  captain  retreated  precipitately,  bowing  has- 
tily, as  he  did  so,  but  with  infinitely  less  self-possession  and 
grace  than  at  his  entrance. 

Capt.  Radcliffe  did  not  call  again,  and  before  the  holidays  com- 
menced, we  discovered  his  name  in  a  morning  paper,  on  the  list 
of  departures  for  Liverpool  ! 
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[Written  for  BuUou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  AB1SY. 

BT    C.    W.  BTEVENB. 

0  fling  again,  sweet  sister,  sing 

The  songs  I  lore  po  well, 
And  let  thy  fingers  glibly  Ming 

The  instrumental  spell 
Within  ray  soul.    Thy  heart-strains  seem 

Like  glorious  hopes  of  gold — 
Like  mem'ries  fresh  of  joys,  that  gleam 

From  hallowed  dajs  of  old. 

Of  sylvan  bards  the  magic  notes, 

And  nature's  hymn  of  praise; 
The  minstrel's  gush,  that  weirdly  floats, 

Like  heavenly  music's  blaze- 
From  harps  angelic  skill  sweeps  o'er; 

All  these  I've  heard,  yet  they 
Scon  silent  sink  t'  oblivion's  shore, 

But  ne'er  thy  lingering  lay. 

At  sweating  toil,  though  far  away, 

My  mind  reverts  to  thee; 
And  once  again  the  roundelay 

Arouses  joyous  glee. 
Then  sing  again,  denr  sister,  sing 

The  songs  1  love  so  well, 
And  let  thy  fingers  glibly  wing 

AgHin  to  mo  that  rpell. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

"  WANTED— A  PARTNER." 

BY  JOHN  TUORN BERRY. 


It  was  nil  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Duclu  had  hitherto  set  her 
many  traps,  and  lain  her  numerous  snares,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing a  second  husband.  Not  that  she  lacked  beau  y,  or  spirit,  or 
any  of  those  vivacious  charms  that  arc  apt  to  entangle  poor  male 
mortals,  before  they  really  know  what  has  happened  to  them. 
Not  that  she  would  not  make  a  man  who  needed  a  wife,  just  as 
pood  a  wife  as  he  might  have  a  decent  right  to  expect.  Nor 
again,  that  she  was  so  destitute  of  fortune  as  not  to  be  able  to 
mellow  masculine  hearts  in  her  dangerous  society,  by  means  of 
its  peculiar  influence  upon  men  in  pursuit  of  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. But  luck  had  been  against  her.  That  w  is  all.  Exactly 
the  right  kind  of  an  offer  had  not  yet  happened  to  present 
itself. 

She  knew  well  enough  of  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  at 
the  needless  expense  of  a  new  suit  of  broadcloth,  expressly  on 
her  account;  and  all,  too,  just  by  reason  of  the  pretty  little  mo- 
hair morning-cap,  be  bowed  and  rosetted,  that  she  chanced  to 
come  down  to  breakfast  in  one  fine  rosy  morning.  She  had  re- 
membered another  whose  bill  at  the  seed  and  florist's  depots  could 
not  have  been  anything  trifling,  say  for  a  period  of  from  two 
to  four  months  during  the  winter.  And  there  was  the  recollection 
of  a  third  still,  lingering  like  a  not  unpleasant  savor  in  her  mind, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  the  livery  men  to  a  re- 
markably liberal  extent,  and  of  making  her  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  pleasant  drives  and  attractive  stopping  places  there 
were,  in  and  about  town.  These  things  in  themselves  were  pleas- 
ant enough  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  quite  satisfied  her. 

And  the  younger  sort  of  men  seeing  what  very  sorry  work 
these  unsuccessful  experimenters  had  made  with  Mrs.  Dudu,  be- 
gan prudently  to  draw  off  from  an  attack  that  promised  little 
practical  benefit  to  themselves,  and  so  finally  left  the  pretty  young 
widow  high  and  dry  on  the  sands  where  the  tide  at  its  flat- 
tering full  had  carried  her. 

She  had  waited  now  for  another  husband  quite  long  enough. 
Time  was  driving  in  the  spurs  as  briskly  as  he  could.  The  face 
would  not  always  hold  that  freshness  and  plumpness.  The  eyes 
would  not  forever  light  up  with  that  bright  and  bewitching  spar- 
kle. Something  must  be  done,  and  done  at  once.  So  the  widow 
fixed  herself  up  with  a  brave  resolution,  and  determined  to  ac- 
complish the  work  that  others  had  left  her  to  perform  alone.  The 
mountain  had  no  sort  of  an  idea  of  going  over  to  Mahomet;  so 
Mahomet  thought  it  might  in  the  end  amount  to  about  the  same 
thing,  if  he  should  step  over  to  the  mountain. 

Mrs.  Dudu  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  power  and  the 
chances  of  advertising,  and  knew  somewhat — more  than  she  was 
willing  to  tell,  perhaps, — of  those  interesting  paragraphs  that  re- 
late to  the  subject  of  matrimony.  She  made  up  her  mind,  how- 
ever, to  keep  close  her  own  counsel,  and  when  she  should  choose 
to  make  a  desperate  charge  into  the  ranks  of  single  gentlemen,  to 
make  it  altogether  on  her  own  account.  She  was  going  into  this 
business  like  the  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  who 
loaded  and  fired  on  military  principles  known  to  nobody  but  him- 
self. If  flic  should  lose,  or  come  off" vanquished, — then  there  was 
no  one  to  triumph  over  her  unpublished  defeat;  but  if  she  should 
happen  to  win — ah!  too  well  did  Mrs.  Dudu  know  that  the  glory 
of  the  conquest  would  be  only  her  own. 

She  watched  the  newspapers  daily, — twice  a  day.  She  sniffed 
opportunities,  as  she  thought,  in  paragraphs  and  advertisements 
that  could  have  related  by  no  possibility  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
Finally,  she  began  to  study  the  column  of  Wants,  to  see  if  there 
might  notluik  some  trilling  little  trap  there,  unseen  by  the  general 
cyo,  but  set  for  just  such  a  sharpened  vision  as  her  own.  Then 
she  rummaged  among  the  Boarding  list.  And  as  a  last  resort, 
unsuccessful  in  all  the  reft,  she  jumped  over  the  high  fence  that 
divides  the  casual  personal  notices  in  a  newspaper  from  the  stately 
and  regular  announcements  of  business,  and  went  brushing  about 


among  the  names  of  commerce  as  carelessly  as  a  girl  rambles 
here  and  there  among  the  bushes,  huekleherrying. 

One  evening  in  the  autumn,  while  she  sat  with  her  snug  little 
foot  resting  on  the  fender  before  her  grate,  leisurely  conning  over 
what  there  was  new  in  the  announcements  of  the  day,  her  eyes 
slopped  suddenly  at  an  advertisement  that  made  them  kindle  with 
quite  an  increased  fire,  considering  the  time  of  the  day.  This  was 
the  way  the  advertisement  read  : 

"  Wavtkd — A  Partner. — The  advertiser,  having  more  busi- 
ness on  his  hands  than  he  can  properly  transact,  is  desirous  of 
taking  a  partner  of  capability, — preliminaries  to  be  arranged  on 

an  interview.    Call  at  No.  13,  Building,  after  four  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon,  for  James  Bankum." 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Any  one  else  would  have  thought 
it  might  offer  a  tolerably  good  chance  to  get  into  active  business. 
Some  might  have  thought  it  worth  but  little  consideration,  espec- 
ially if  they  did  not  happen  to  know  who  James  Bankum  was. 
But  least  of  all  would  a  lady  have  been  apt  to  bother  her  brains 
with  such  a  straight  forward,  business  notification,  unless,  perhaps, 
she  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  make  an  investment  of  her 
surplus  funds ;  and  even  then,  all  idea  of  succeeding  in  this 
quarter  would  have  been  at  once  abandoned,  since  there  was  a 
distinct  call  for  somebody  who  had  active  business  capacities  to 
put  into  the  concern. 

But  the  widow  Dudu  thought  herself  ingenious  enough  to  make 
a  point  where  none  had  been  made  before.  She  confided  some- 
what in  her  abilities  as  a  skilful  general.  If  this  thing  might  be 
cutely  turned  into  some  other  thing  !  If  she  might  appear  to  the 
advertiser  to  have  mistaken  the  exact  meaning  of  his  paragraph! 
— or,  failing  in  that,  if  she  might  succeedeven  in  confusing  his 
thoughts  by  her  taking  presence,  and  cheating  him  unawares  into 
admiration  of  herself  and  her  bold-faced  roguery  ! 

But  first  she  resolved  to  make  a  few  quiet  investigations  into 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  this  Mr.  Bankum :  his  circum- 
stances first,  of  course, — his  character  afecrwards.  In  a  manner 
mysteriously  round-abeut  and  perplexing,  she  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing such  important  facts  as  the  following  :  first,  that  Mr.  Bankum 
was  unmarried, — which  was  in  fact  quite  a  necessary  preface  to 
the  conclusion  she  was  aiming  at :  and  secondly,  that  he  was  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  property.  These  premises  being  granted,  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  obey  the  classic  injunction  of  that 
truest  of  all  Yankee  Americans, — Davy  Crockett, — and  "  go 
ahead."  And  ahead  she  went,  at  a  break-neck,  never-stop  for-trifle 
speed,  yet  with  tact,  with  skill,  and  altogether  by  herself. 

Therefore  the  reader  no  doubt  antieip  ites  his  much  too  slow 
chronicler,  and  has  already  seen  the  alluring  widow  Dudu  trip 
down  the  street,  turn  the  corner,  push  on  till  she  came  to  the 

 building  where  the   desired  interview  was  to  be  had,  and 

pass  briskly  in.  We  have  observed,  likewise,  that  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  manner  ;  not  the  least  symptom  of  indecision  ; 
no  movement  betraying  a  half  concealed  wish  to  turn  back,  or  go 
by,  or  even  to  stop  a  moment  for  breath  on  the  door-step.  She 
was  as  punctual,  too,  as  she  was  self  possessed.  Others  might  be 
thereat  a  later  hour  than  that :  as  for  herself,  she  would  secure  the 
earliest  interview,  and  have  that,  if  possible,  alone. 

What  a  very  bold  push  it  was,  to  be  sure  !  who  would  have  con- 
ceived such  a  novel  design  as  that,  to  get  at  the  great  want  of 
her  heart!  What  lady,  in  fact,  would  have  dared  enter  upon  so 
reckless  a  hazard,  and  to  jeopardize  almost  all  she  had  of  self- 
respect,  at  a  single  nervous  throw  ! 

But  Mrs.  Dudu  did  not  stop  to  look  at  matters  in  this  light. 
She  was  a  schemer, — a  speculator  in  (his  business, from  beginning 
to  end.  Once  resolved,  she  was  a  person  likely  to  stop  only  when 
she  got  to  the  end.  Besides,  there  were  the  spurs  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities, of  passing  years,  of  fading  beauty,  and  of  sadly  pro- 
longed widowhood,  perpetually  pricking  up  her  resolution.  These 
goads  she  mint  not  fail  to  olity  :  and  if  sh3  obeyed  them,  then 
she  must  dash  gallantly  ahead. 

She  knocked  smartly  on  the  door  of  No.  13,  and  waited  for  a 
reply.  Some  one  called  to  her  to  come  in.  But,  wily  creature 
that  she  was,  in  the  swift  instant  that  elapsed  before  she  turned 
the  door-handle,  she  had  set  herself  about  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
caller's  voice  !  to  know  if  it  came  bubbling  up  richly  from  his 
heart, —  or  was  but  a  hollow  echo  from  some  empty  chamber  in 
his  throat, —  or  again,  if  it  tcok  its  pie  vailing  tone  from  the 
nasal  trump  that  proclaims  a  snuff  taker's  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  men  ! 

As  she  finally  proceeded  to  open  the  door,  there  sat  a  rather 
corpulent,  ruddy-faced,  easy-looking  citizen,  half  reclining  in  his 
easy  chair,  his  thin  hair  brushed  carelessly  off  his  forehead,  and  a 
heavy  hunch  of  rich  seals  lying  contentedly  in  the  great  wrinkles 
of  his  broadcloth  never-mention-'ems.  He  was  a  picture  of  fat, 
easy,  contented  comfort.  He  certainly  must  have  climbed  up  the 
ladder  of  fortune  a  great  ways  above  the  reach  of  want,  for  that 
much  was  visible  in  his  looks.  And  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
contented  in  bis  heart,  for,  short  of  that,  no  man  could  very  well 
counterfeit  the  smile  that  lingered  like  a  pleasant  sunset  about 
his  mouth. 

The  widow  took  him  in  at  a  single  good  {.lance.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  asked  her  to  he  seated  in  another,  and  cheerfully  waited 
to  know  to  what  happy  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  the  com- 
pany of  so  very  pretty  a  woman.  Nor  was  she  at  all  dilatory  in 
making  him  and  the  aforesaid  circumstance  rather  better  acquaint- 
ed. Yet  not  before  the  had  dexterously  detected  that  he  was 
much  interested  in  her,  already,  and  evidently  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  pursuing  that  feeling  a  good  ways  further  along. 

"I  sec,  sir,"  said  she,  giving  him  such  a  winning  look  as  only 
she,  of  all  other  young  widows,  knt  w  how,  "  that  you  have  adver- 
tised in  the  Journal  for  a  Partner!" 

"  Ah, — yes, — yes,  madam,"  he  returned,  his  countenance  light- 


ing up,  and  imrrediatcly  becoming  perplexed  again,  to  know 
she  could  be  interested  in  such  a  thing. 

For  a  moment  the  widow  seemed  to  hesitate;  yet  never  drop- 
ping her  eyes  from  those  of  the  fine  looking  Mr.  Bankum.  Then 
her  little  foot,  just  peeping  out  beyond  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  began 
a  drumming  on  its  own  account.  And  in  her  face  she  designedly 
wore  one  of  the  oddest,  and  funniest,  yet  most  captivating  ex- 
pressions that  ever  was  seen.  The  merchant  visibly  confessed  to 
its  mysterious  magnetism.  But  Mrs.  Dudu  was  artfully  waiting 
for  him  to  proceed  now.    So  he  thought  he  must. 

"  It  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  person  to  have  some  little 
capital,  for  security's  sake  at  least,"  said  he.  "  Your  husband,  per- 
haps," he  added,  inquiringly. 

Another  of  those  winning  looks,  together  with  a  very  slight 
shake  of  the  head,  brought  him  down. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  lifting  his  eye  brows,  and  admiring  her  more 
than  ever,  "  your  son  then  T" 

"  I  have  none, — neither  son  nor  husband,"  replied  she,  taking 
i arc  that  he  should  r.ot  fail  to  see  what  fine  white  teeth  she  had. 

A  pause  :  during  which  the  merchant  began  to  fidget  and  twirl 
his  seals.  "Neither  husband  nor  son!''  thought  he.  "What 
can  it  be  then  ?  It  certainly  can't  be  herself:  for  if  she's  got  capi- 
tal, she  can't  take  hold  of  business  herself  !  I  wonder!"  And 
well  he  might. 

"  Do  you  propose,  then,"  he  blandly  asked  her,  blushing  as  he 
did  so,  in  spite  of  himself,  "  to  go  into  bus  to  make  an  invest- 
ment yoursclff" 

Now  the  widow  feigned  astonishment  indeed.  "  Go  into  busi- 
ness 1"  she  exclaimed,  iu  a  dreadfully  soft  little  scream.  "  I  don't 
understand  you  !    What  is  it  you  mean  I" 

"  Why,"  returned  Mr.  Barkum,  confused  beyond  what  a  true 
business  man  ever  allows  himself  to  be,  "did  3*ou  read  my  ad- 
vertisement V 

"  Certainly,  sir !  I  have  it  with  me  !  I'm  sure,  I  tliour/lit  I  un- 
derstood it !    I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  mistake  !" 

"But  did  you  suppose,  madam,"  asked  he,  in  the  blandest  voice 
he  had  in  his  throat,  "  that  1  had  any  other  than  a  purely  business 
transaction  in  view  >"  It  was  astonishing  how  very  red  the  poor 
man's  fac-e  had  grown. 

"  0,  dear,  dear !"  the  widow  feigned  to  shriek.  "  What  a  mis- 
take I  have  made !  What  shall  I  do!  I'm  undone!  O,  I'm 
undone  !  I  thought — I  thought — it—  was  an — a — an  offer  of 
— of  .marriage  !"  And  upon  the  instant,  she  pretended  most  art- 
fully to  faint  nearly  away. 

Seeing  this,  and  pitying  a  frail  woman  in  her  helplessness,  and, 
thinking  too,  that  the  mortify  ing  mistake  might  have  been  at  best 
the  result  of  his  own  hasty  way  of  advertising,  and  not  knowing 
in  fact  what  he  had  done,  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  poured  a  glass 
of  water,  and  hastened  to  relieve  the  beautiful  stranger  in  her  dis- 
tress. But  never  would  she  revive  until  she  had  given  him  a  fair 
opportunity  to  see  what  a  lovely  form  was  hers,  and  challenged 
the  deepest  sympathies  of  his  heart  by  the  sight  of  her  prolonged 
distress.  The  man  was  conquered  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Dudu  slowly 
came  back  to  herself. 

Then,  on  seeing  into  what  a  sad  mistake  she  had  seemingly 
fallen,  she  made  as  if  to  go  off  again  in  a  new  fainting  fit:  and 
this  so  frightened  the  merchant  that  he  hastened  to  be  more  atten- 
tive than  ever,  standing  beride.  her  and  supporting  her  swaying 
figure.  "  O,  don't  tell  of  this  !  Pray  keep  my  secret !  O,  if 
the  world  but  knew  of  this  !"  she  moaned. 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  worry  for  that,  my  dear  madam,"  said  he, 
with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  unaffected  feeling,  too.  "  It 
shall  never,  never  go  out  of  this  room  !"  and  mue-h  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

Immediately,  therefore,  she  grew  better.  She  swallowed  some 
water,  and  thought  now  that  she  might  venture  to  sit  alone.  But 
she  was  careful  to  wear  stiil  that  distressed  look  upon  her  fare, 
for  by  that  did  she  hope  to  conquer.    And  she  did. 

Mr.  Bankum  soon  got  a  carriage,  and  had  her  driven  round 
home  again.  He  insisted  on  hergiving  her  name  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  street  and  number;  which  she  did,  but  only  with  becoming 
hesitation.  He  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  hade  her  good  after- 
noon, and  went  back  into  his  room  to  think  upon  it.  The  think- 
ing made  him  serious ;  and  the  very  next  evening  he  called  on  her, 
though  without  alluding  to  the  yesterday's  adventure.  She  was 
rather  expecting  him,  of  course  ;  and  as  he  greeted  her,  be  cer- 
tainly thought  he  never  saw  a  sweeter  woman  in  his  life,  nor  a 
lovelier,  and  that  was  what  she  meant  to  make  him  think.  Tho 
calls  grew  frequent.  They  were  protracted  on  each  occasion. 
Until,  only  the  other  day,  the  Journal  stated  under  an  appropriate 
head,  that  Mr.  Bankum  had  finally  got  the  Partner  he  wanted 
so  much, — the  "  preliminaries"  hiving  been  "  settled"  on  previous 
personal  interviews, — and  that  both  parties  to  the  new  contract 
had  taken  a  little  trip  out  of  town,  the  better  to  enter  on  an  ac- 
quaintance so  accidentally  begun  ! 

 I  mm'm  »  

SEVENTH  SON  Of  A  SEVUVTII  SON. 

We  had  an  Irish  boy  in  our  office,  who  went  of  errands,  etc. 
He  occasionally  came  late,  for  which  he  varied  his  excuses.  At 
last  its  frequency  occasioned  me  to  speak  very  sharply,  when  lio 
replied,  "  1  wouldn't  help  it,  sir,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't;  I've  only 
been  on  an  net  o'  mercy."  "  What  act  of  mercy  '."  "  Ye  see, 
sir,  I'm  a  seventh  of  a  seventh,  an'  1  touches  for  sickness,  an'  I've 
bin  to  two  childcr  this  morn,  sir,  a  long  way."  What  I  gathered 
from  him  was  this  : — It  was  necessary  that  he  ihould  touch  fast- 
ing ;  that  his  hand  should  be  crossed  with  silver  (generally  a  shil- 
ling), though  from  the  very  poor  a  fburpenco  would  suffice,  and 
from  the  rich  half  a  crown  was  necessary,  and  that  his  charge 
should  not  be  questioned.  The  hoy  was  very  ignorant ;  he  looked 
upon  me  as  worse  than  a  heretic  lor  smiling,  and  admitted  that 
his  "  practice  "  yielded  him  more  than  his  situation  at  our  office. 
He  was  from  Ceinnaught ;  was  a  posthumous  child,  which  he  con- 
sidered made  the  touch  more  efficacious. — Notes  anil  Queries. 
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WILLIAM  WARREN,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly 
for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Whipple  &  Black,  and  is  a  faithful  likeness 
of  a  gentleman  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  comic  actors  of  the  day.    His  father,  William 
Warren,  a  very  popular  performer,  was  born  in  Bath, 
England,  and  "made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1796,  as  the  "Friar"  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
His  performance  of  "FalstaflF"  was  the  most  noted 
of  his  impersonations.     For  a  number  of  years  ho 
was  manager  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  but  re- 
tired from  that  position  in  1829.    His  death  occurred 
in  18-12.    Hie  son,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  in  that  city,  in  1 832, 
as  "  Young  Norval,"  the  same  part  in  which  his  father 
made  his  debut  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  under  the 
management  of  Biggs,  a  provincial  Crummies.  Mr. 
Warren  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  as  a  comedian. 
In  1841,  he  was  introduced  to  a  New  York  audience 
as  "  Gregory  Grizzle,"  in  "  My  Young  Wife  and  My 
Old  Umbrella."    In  1845  he  visited  England  and 
played  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London.    His  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  was  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum, 
where  he  imme  diately  became  a  favorite,  eight  or  nine 
years  since.    The  ensuing  season  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  corps  of  Manager  Kimball,  and  has  remained 
at  the  Museum  ever  since,  a  universal  favorite,  and 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  establishment 
While  Mr.  Warren  has  less  versatility  than  a  few  em 
incut  low  comedians  wo  remember,  as,  for  instance 
Finn  among  the  past,  and  Burton  among  the  present 
in  a  certain,  and  by  no  means  limited  range  of  char- 
acter, he  is  unapproachable.    We  first  saw  him  as 
*'  Master  Solomon,"  in  the  "  Stranger."    It  is  not 
much  of  a  part,  per  se,  but  as  he  moulded  and  filled 
it,  it  assumed  a  prominence  and  importance  and  was 
invested  with  a  ludicrous  richness  of  which  we  had 
never  dreamed  it  capable.  Most  admirably,  too,  does 
he  present  the  asinine  gravity  of  Dogberry.  Every 
blunder  of  that  immortal  functionary,  every  trait  of 
his  character  is  admirably  rendered.    Mr.  Warren  is 
noted  lor  his  textual  fidelity,  following  the  advice  that 
Hamlet  gives  to  the  players  to  "  speak  no  more  than 
is  8e t  down  for  them."  '  He  never  laughs  "to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,"  un- 
less the  stage  direction  authorizes  it.    There  is  in- 
deed no  occasion  for  it,  for  his  dry  humor,  his  expres- 
sion, his  "  make  up,"  are  enough  to  set  the  house 
"  on  a  roar  "  whenever  he  appears.    Warren  is  espe- 
cially great  in  eccentric  low  comedy,  particularly  in  those  roles 
which  have  a  dash  of  the  lachrymose,  as,  for  instance,  "  Billy 
Lackaday"  in  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives."    We  have  seen  many 
representations  of  that  unfortunate  young 
"  fondling,"  who  was  "  'ung  up  at  the  sign 
of  the  'og  in  armor,"  but  never  one  whoso 
ludicrous  miseries  so  moved  our  risibles  as 
Warren's.    In  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance there  is  "a  whole  Iliad  of  comic  woe." 
The  lugubrious  hero  of  "Wilful  Murder" 
also  receives  ample  justice  at  his  hands.  It 
is  in  such  characters,  the  eccentrics,  that 
AVarren  shines  pre  eminently,  while  every- 
thing he  does,  he  does  well  and  acceptably. 
His  mere  appearance  on  the  stage  is  always 
welcomed  with  hearty  applause,  and  is  the 
harbinger  of  general  good  humor  among  the 
audience.    One  of  the  principal  annoyances 
to  which  a  stock  actor  is  subject,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  frequently  filling  uncongenial  and  in- 
different parts.    Mr.  Warren  has  his  share 
of  these,  but  his  rich  native  humor  invests 
them  with  a  charm  that  makes  the  worst  of 
them  go  down.    His  stage  individuality  is 
so  provocative  of  mirth,  that  the  toujour* 
p<rdrix  finds  its  exception  in  his  case.    It  is 
always  Warren — you  cannot  mistake  tho 
voice  and  the  air — but  we  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  Warren,  and  arc  quite  content. 
Matthews  and  Finn  could  change  their  fea- 
tures and  their  voices — Warren  has  not  this 
Protean  faculty.    In  this  respect  he  is  like 
Liston,  but  the  London  public  never  com- 
plained that  Liston  was  always  the  same. 
They  could  not  see  too  much  of  him — neith- 
er can  we  see  too  much  of  Warren.  Al>cr- 
nethy's  prescription  for  many  of  the  "  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  was,   "  Go  and  sec 
Grimaldi !"       With   equal  confidence  can 
wo  recommend   "  Seeing  Warren,"  as  the 
"  sovercignst    thing   on  earth  "  for  the 
blues,  for  the  spleen,  for  hypochondria,  or 
any  phase  of  low  spirits,  mental  discourage- 
ment, or  ennui.    Kimball  might  safely  make 
a  standing  offer  of  a  high  premium  for  every 
sour  face  in  his  auditorium  while  Warren  is 
on  the  stage,  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
having  to  write  a  single  order  on  his  treasur- 
er. Ourstlf  an  old  play-goer,  and  given  rath- 
er to  internal  meiriment  over  what  tickles 
our  fancy,  rarely  indulging  in  that  boisterous 
demonstration  of  hilarity  which  is  but  as  the 
"  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot,"  we 
charge  it  upon  William  Warren  that  he  has 
many  a  time  and  oft  caused  us  to  break  forth 
in  noisy  guffaws,  accompanied  by  tears  of 
delight.    If  Mr.  Warren  played  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  he  would  infallibly  ruin  the 
stockholders.    In  this  wise :  to  laugh  and 
grow  fat  are  cause  and  effect.    In  a  few 
weeks  the  habitues  of  the  theatre  would  be- 
come so  corpulent  that  the  iron-armed  chairs 
could  not  contain  them,  and  they  would 
abandon  the  house  from  sheer  necessity.  We 
have  spoken  of  Mr.  Warren  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  ;  let  us  add  that  in  private 
life  he  is  a  gentlemanly,  retiring  man,  of 
more  than  respectable  scholastic  attainments, 
and  held  in  high  regard  by  those  who  are 
honored  by  his  friendship  and  acquaintance. 
We  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  those  in 
whom  we  place  the  greatest  confidence,  in  a 
manner  of  which  any  man  might  be  justly 


WILLIAM  WARREN,  OF  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM. 


proud.  Mr.  Kimball's  excellent  judgment  and  liberality  in  cater- 
ing for  the  public,  has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  strikingly 
than  the  enrollment  of  Mr.  Warren  in  his  dramatic  corps. 


PRE8BYTERIAN  CHURCH,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  drawn  expressly  for 
our  Pictorial,  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  new 
Fort  Street  Presbyterian  church,  in  Detroit,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  late  of  Lenox,  Ms.,  is  the  pas- 
tor.   Its  admirable  proportion  and  rich  and  chaste 
ornamentation,  render  it  worthy  of  a  particular  de- 
scription.   It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fort  and 
Third  Streets,  and  near  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road depot.  It  is  built  of  limestone  from  the  quarries 
at  Maiden,  C.  W.,  about  twenty  miles  distant.    It  is 
one  of  three  new  Presbyterian  churches  lately  erected 
in  that  city.    The  great  increase  of  population  in 
Detroit  within  a  few  years,  and  consequently  to  the 
number  of  Presbyterians,  warranted  the  society,  upon 
tho  loss  of  their  house  of  worship,  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  January  1 854,  in  dividing  and  organiz- 
ing three  churches.    The  subject  of  our  engraving  is 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  O.  and  A.  Jordan,  of  De- 
troit, and  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
A.  Jordan.    It  is  built  in  the  early  decorated  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.    The  principal  tower  is  on  the 
northwest  corner,  and  there  is  a  small  tower  on  the 
northeast  corner,  and  a  centre  tower  in  the  front  ga- 
ble.   Tho  face  work  all  round  is  of  rubble  stone  laid 
in  even  course,  having  all  the  pinnacles,  moulded 
jambs  and  arches,  tracery  and  the  other  trimmings 
throughout  executed  in  cut  stone.    The  main  tower 
is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  flank- 
ed on  the  corners  with  heavy  projecting  buttresses, 
finishing  against  the  belfry  story  in  an  octagonal 
form,  and  continued  up  above  the  parapet  in  crocket- 
ed  pinnacles.    The  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  tower,  octagonal  in 
form  and  enriched  in  the  angles  with  boldly  carved 
crockets.    From  the  pinnacles  on  the  four  corners  of 
the  tower,  spring  flying  buttresses  to  the  corners  of 
the  spire,  pierced  with  pointed  openings  and  having 
crocketed  parapets.    The  front  of  the  church  is  richly 
decorated  with  carved  tracery  ;  the  hoods  to  the  win- 
dows are  boldly  crocketed,  and  the  gable  surmounted 
with  an  embattled  parapet.  There  are  also  two  niches, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  large  window.    The  front 
door  porch  has  a  projection  of  six  feet,  having  but- 
tresses on  the  corners,  and  finished  with  a  carved  par- 
apet in  the  gable.    The  centre  tower  is  carried  up 
with  octagonal  buttresses  on  the  corners,  finishing 
with  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  small  tower  terminates 
with  a  lantern  two  stories  high,  each  story  being 
pierced  with  eight  openings.    There  are  four  main 
entrance  chambers,  two  in  the  main  tower,  one  in  the 
front  porch,  and  one  in  the  small  tower  ;  opening  into 
a  vestibule,  sixty  feet  long  and  twentv  feet  wide,  through  which 
the  audience  room  is  reached.    This  chamber  is  ninety  feet  long 
and  sixty  feet  wide,  lighted  on  each  side  by  six  pointed  windows, 
and  a  circular  window  in  the  rear  wall  over 
the  pulpit,  all  filled  with  elegant  tracery  and 
glazed  with  richly  stained  glass.    It  is  cov- 
ered with  an  open  roof,  supported  by  six 
trusses,  spanning  across  the  building ;  the 
panels  of  ceiling  between  the  trusses,  as  also 
the  trusses  themselves,  arc  ornamented  with 
tracery  up  to  the  ridge,  which  is  seventy-two 
feet  aliove  the  floor.    The  rear  of  the  room 
is  ornamented  with    a  handsome  screen 
against  the  wall,  having  an  overhanging  can- 
opy above  the  pulpit,  richly  carved  and  dec- 
orated.   There  are  no  galleries  except  for  the 
choir,  which  is  over  the  vestibule,  and  in 
which  is  placed  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  organ  in  the  city,  built  by  Mr. 
George  Stevens,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  $4000.     The  audience 
chamber  is  divided  by  three  aisles,  and  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  sixty  pews,  capable  of 
seating  one  thousand  people.    For  evening 
service,  it  is  lighted  by  twelve  massive  chan- 
deliers, two  supported  from  pendants  in 
each  root  truss,  and  forming  a  very  pleasing 
roup  rV  wiL    The  basement  story  is  twelve 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  a  lecture 
room  with  seats  for  four  hundred  persons, 
Sabbath  and  infint  school  rooms,  pastor's 
study,  and  two  furnace  and  fuel  rooms.  The 
edifice,  with  all  its  finishings  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $70,000. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BOOKS. 

A  learned  writer  says  of  books  : — They 
are  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods  or 
ferules,  without  words  or  anger,  without 
bread  or  money.  If  you  approach  them, 
they  are  not  asleep ;  if  you  seek  them,  they 
do  not  hide ;  if  you  blunder,  they  do  not 
scold  ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  do  not  laugh 
at  yon.  Few  things  are  more  entertaining 
than  to  pore  over  a  book  stall.  There  are 
few  here  as  they  have  them  in  Kurope,  in  the 
open  street,  where  a  passer  by  may  6aunter, 
look  at  the  various  titles,  or  dip  into  a  vol- 
ume. This  is  rather  to  be  lamented  for 
loungers,  ay,  even  for  book  worms,  as  great 
lovers  of  books  are  called.  The  latter  per- 
son often  seeks  works  that  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  is  often  treated  with 
novelty  amid  old  musty  rubbish  that  no  ono 
could  ever  suppose  contained  anything  new. 
And  then  you  arc  smitten  by  the  cheapness, 
or  what  you  think  is  cheapness ;  for  be  it 
known,  that  whenever  you  see  a  book  you 
like,  and  are  determined  to  buy,  it  is  always 
cheap.  A  hook  docs  not  come  to  you  as  un 
intruder.  You  seek  it ;  and  by  reflecting  as 
you  read,  you  hold  converse  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  you  compare  each  other's  minds 
without  danger  of  violent  collision.  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  what  he  says,  you  turn 
from  him  quietly,  without  hard  words  pi  st- 
ing. If  you  approve,  you  dwell  upon  the 
expressions  and  read  them  over  again.  Here 
is  at  once  a  double  pleasure.  La  Bruycre 
says  :  "  When  a  person  of  feeling  and  discern- 
ment reads  a  book,  and  it  excites  in  him  ele- 
vated thoughts,  he  may  know  the  work  is  good, 
and  he  needs  no  other  mode  of  moving  it." 
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SPLENDID  DESIGNS. 
We  shall  present  our  readers  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume, 
a  large  two  page  engraving,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Billings, 
representing  the  ever  memorable  Battle  of  New  Orleans  ;  as  that 
number  of  our  paper  will  be  issued  nearly  on  the  anniversary  of 
this  national  event.  This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  wood  engrav- 
ings ever  executed  in  America.  We  have  also  others  of  the 
same  colossal  size,  under  way  for  the  new  volume.  The  second 
one  of  this  mammoth  and  elegant  series,  will  be  from  the  same 
artistic  pencil,  and  will  represent  the  triumphant  entrance  of  Gen. 
Scott  and  the  American  army  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  third 
engraving  of  this  large  series  will  be  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  drawn  especially  for  us  and  minutely  correct,  so  that 
every  dwelling-house  or  public  building,  within  the  scope  of  vision 
can  be  at  once  recognized.  This  picture  will  be  immensely 
valuable  for  preservation.  Wo  have  resolved  to  render  our 
paper  unequalled  in  the  world,  for  artistic  excellence  and  intrin- 
sic value. 


Niggardly  Farmers. — There  are  a  good  many  agriculturists, 
getting  smaller  every  day,  though,  who  are  afraid  to  invest  money 
in  their  business.  They  are  constantly  robbing  their  soil.  The 
money  they  draw  from  it  they  invest  in  stocks,  loans,  and  other 
ways.  They  should  remember  that  no  bank  is  safer  than  a  land- 
bank,  or  pays  higher  dividends.  If  you  have  spare  cash,  you 
can't  do  better  than  to  invest  it  in  manure  and  trees. 


Bound  the  World. — George  B.  Weston,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  belonging  to  Belchertown  in  this  State,  has  started  on 
a  rather  extensive  tour,  as  he  intends  to  visit  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Burmah,  China,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, Valparaiso  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  before  he  comes 
back  again.    Good  luck  to  him  I 

.  4    mmm>  »  

Diabolical. — One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  lately  to 
throw  trains  of  cars  off  the  track  by  placing  obstructions  on  the 
rail.  A  man  capable  of  doing  this  deserves  to  have  his  head  se- 
cured to  the  rail  just  before  an  express  train  is  duo. 


Appointment. — James  M.  Love  has  been  appointed  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Iowa ;  so  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a 
prophetic  vision  when  ho  wrote  :  "  Love  rules  the  Court." 


Boston. — Statistics  continue  to  show  that  this  is  the  healthiest 
city  on  the  continent  of  America. 


The  Prize  Offer. — Keep  this  matter  in  mind. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  amusing  himself  by  shooting  por- 
poises off  Quincy — first  time  porpoises  died  of  quinsey. 

....  There  has  been  great  activity  in  our  various  navy  yards. 
Nothing  liko  being  ready  against  anything  which  may  turn  up. 

....  The  Collins  steamers  now  sail  from  New  York  on  alter- 
nate Saturdays.    They're  the  finest  boats  in  the  world. 

....  Preparations  are  making  to  rebuild  Minot's  Ledge  Light- 
house.   It  will  be  87  feet  high,  and  as  massive  as  the  Eddystone. 

....  The  allied  army  has  13,000  horse  in  the  Crimea ;  but  they 
wont  accomplish  much  this  season.    Winter  is  hard  on  horses. 

....  The  London  Illustrated  News  thinks  this  country  has  been 
bought  up  by  Bussian  gold.    What  an  asinine  idea  ! 

....  Thackeray  says  there  was  nothing  of  George  IV.  but  wig, 
stock,  coat  and  waistcoat — quite  a  tailor's-man,  in  short. 

....  Meagher,  the  Irish  patriot  and  exile,  has  married  a 
blooming  lady  of  Orange  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

....  The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  tlirce  sprees  in  six 
months  does  not  constitute  common  drunkenness. 

....  The  British  consul  at  Cologne  has  been  found  guilty  of 
enlisting  Prussians  for  England.    Comfort  for  Crampton. 

....  The  lovers  of  the  "  filthy  weed  "  are  mourning  over  the 
deficiency  of  the  tobacco  crops  this  year.    Oak  leaves  are  plentiful. 

....  Barnum  has  added  to  his  curiosities  the  saw-horse  that 
un  a  race  with  the  nightmare. 

....  The  reason  why  people  are  ready  to  offer  advice  is  because 
it's  never  taken.    It  is  perfectly  safe  to  offer  it. 

....  A  blind  negro  boy  near  Columbus,  Georgia,  can  play  the 
most  difficult  piece  on  the  piano  after  once  hearing  it. 

....  The  cholera  in  the  East  has  destroyed  more  soldiers  than 
Frederick  the  Great  ever  brought  into  the  field  in  his  time. 

....  Homesickness  is  said  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  maladies  in  the  Crimea.    No  wonder. 

....  Somebody,  we  don't  know  who,  says  that  a  pretty  woman 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

....  A  Frenchman  said  of  Shakspeare,  "  Ven  you  find  any- 
zing  you  no  understan,  it  is  always  sotnesing  fine." 

....  Furs  are  all  the  fashion  again,  and  cheap,  too — only  two 
thousand  dollars  for  a  set  of  Russian  sables. 

....  Baron  Dietrich,  of  Vienna,  lately  left  his  grandson,  Prince 
Sulkowski,  nine  millions — enough  to  buy  handsome  mourning. 

....  George  H.  Barrett  recently  retired  from  the  stage.  It  was 
about  time ;  he  had  played  his  parts  well  for  fifty  years. 

....  A  meeting  is  on  foot  in  New  York  to  establish  an  asylum 
for  inebriates — an  excellent  project. 


ENGLAND  AND  OUR  COUNTRY. 

It  is  now  some  weeks  since  the  London  "  Times,"  the  "  Thun- 
derer," as  it  delights  to  be  called,  endeavored  to  stir  up  bad  blood 
in  England  and  this  country,  by  the  publication  of  a  sort  of  bellig- 
erent manifesto,  apropos  of  the  sending  of  some  British  line-of- 
battle  ships  to  different  stations  in  this  hemisphere.  The  article, 
to  which  we  alluded  at  the  time,  and  to  which  we  again  refer  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  some  reflections  which  its  calm  consider- 
ation suggests,  had  a  twofold  motive.  It  was  partly  designed  to 
create  a  "  sensation  "  (for  the  "  Times  "  is  eminently  a  "  sensation 
paper"),  and  partly  put  forth  as  a  sort  of  feeler  of  the  British 
pulse — probably  not  entirely  without  the  secret  connivance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  pugnacity  is  proverbial.  But  the  "  Thunderer  " 
overshot  his  mark  ;  the  projector  of  the  shot  was  wounded  by  the 
recoil  of  the  piece.  The  reception  of  that  article  in  England,  and 
the  subsequently  altered  tone  of  the  "  Times,"  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  British  government  cannot  make  war  on  this 
country  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  people.  They 
see,  if  the  ministry  do  not,  that  such  a  war,  fratricidal  in  its  char- 
acter, would  be  fatal  in  its  issue  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 
And  while  there  may  be  no  lack  of  pretexts  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  us  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  she  certainly  has  no  good 
cause  for  plunging  the  two  nations  in  war. 

If  diplomatists  and  statesmen  do  not  complicate  and  aggravate 
our  international  relations,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  friendly 
intercourse  and  the  most  friendly  feeling  should  not  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Our  business  connection  is  intimate — 
our  commerce  is  reciprocal — in  the  higher  exchanges  of  literature 
and  science  we  are  enjoying  mutual  benefits.  We  Americans  are 
proud  of  our  English  origin  ;  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
the  germ  of  the  priceless  independence  we  enjoy  was  planted  on 
our  shores  by  English  colonists,  who  derived  their  views  of  repub- 
lican independence  and  equality  from  English  charters  and  the 
British  constitution.  We  are  proud  to  speak  the  language  of 
Shakspeare,  and  to  claim  our  part  in  the  heritage  of  glory  be- 
queathed to  the  race  by  such  men  as  Hampden  and  Milton. 

The  London  "  Times  "  complains  of  a  want  of  sympathy  on  our 
part,  but  it  brings  no  proof  to  sustain  the  charge.  We  have  criti- 
cised the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  East — so  has  the  London 
"  Times  " — so  have  the  British  presses  and  the  British  people  gen- 
erally. Our  sympathy,  it  is  true,  did  not  extend  to  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws  by  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  English 
service  on  our  territory,  as  undertaken  by  British  agents,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  British  minister  at  Washington — for  that  would  have 
been  JiUibustering ;  and  it  is  this  very  charge  of  countenancing  filli- 
bustering  that  the  London  "  Times  "  so  falsely  brings  against  us. 

The  London  "  Times,"  among  other  things,  professed  to  antici- 
pate (wo  will  not  insult  it  by  saying  to  fear)  an  invasion  of  Ire- 
land from  our  shores.  If  there  were  any  sincerity  in  this  absurd 
anticipation,  we  and  every  honest  American  journal  can  assure 
the  "  Times,"  that  its  apprehensions  are  groundless.  England 
has  nothing  of  the  sort  to  guard  against,  so  long  as  she  is  at  peace 
with  this  country.  Deeply  as  we  sympathize  with  Ireland's  wrongs 
— at  her  heavy  burthens — at  the  persecution  of  her  religion  at  the 
hands  of  England — we  shall  not  countenance  anything  like  an 
invasion  of  English  territory,  while  we  are  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  a  war  (which  we  believe  im- 
possible), the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  that,  too,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  would  be  me  of  the  very  first  retaliatory  movements. 

We  regard  with  indignation  the  whisper  of  a  war  with  England. 
We  read  with  indignation*  any  inflammatory  article,  on  whichever 
side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  written.  We  are  tired  of  boasts  about 
"  whipping  "  and  "  flogging ;"  they  are  unworthy  of  brave  nations, 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Still,  since  the  question 
has  been  boldly  broached,  we  are  compelled  to  say  seriously,  that 
a  war  between  the  two  countries  would  be  the  most  direful  calam- 
ity for  England  that  ever  befell  her.  We  have  twice  met  her  in 
arms,  and  successfully  coped  with  all  her  might;  the  first  time,  a 
handful  of  struggling  colonists,  the  second  time,  an  infant  republic. 
Our  consummate  empire  now  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  we  arc  twenty-five  millions  strong,  we  have  more  ports  than 
she  has  ships  ;  we  have  exhaustless  granaries,  exhaustless  gold 
mines,  exhaustless  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  unrivalled  skill 
in  manufactures,  while  our  mercantile  marine  could  at  any  mo- 
ment furnish  a  navy  that  would  sweep  the  ocean.  Severely  as  a 
war  would  be  felt  by  individuals,  it  would  not  fall  heavily  upon 
our  nation  at  large. 

But  with  all  these  resources,  our  policy  and  our  wish  is  peace — 
peace  with  England,  peace  with  the  world.  Wo  have  no  need  of 
fighting  for  fame  ;  our  military  glory  is  unchallenged.  We  havo 
not  "  drawn  the  sword  without  cause,  nor  sheathed  it  with  dis- 
honor." In  the  words  of  Jackson,  "  We  ask  for  nothing  that  is 
not  clearly  right,  but  will  submit  to  nothing  wrong."  If  England 
should  blindly  rush  into  a  war  with  us,  she  would  find  that  her 
reliance  on  our  political  differences,  of  which  some  of  her  journals 
have  spoken,  is  utterly  groundless.  As  peaco  gives  rise  with  us 
to  political  divergencies,  so  war  unites  us  as  one  man.  When  a 
single  hostile  gun  is  fired,  wo  know  "  no  north,  no  south,  no  cast, 
no  west;"  no  watchword  but  "our  country,"  no  battle-cry  but 
"  death  to  the  invader." 


Valentine  and  Orson. — This  popular  old  nursery  tale  has 
been  done  into  a  drama  by  an  eminent  bund — Mr.  Cowcll  or  the 
Boston  Theatre, — and  the  Museum  people  are  doing  it  nightly, 
with  new  scenery  and  gorgeous  costumes,  to  the  delight  of  both 
young  and  old. 


For  sending  uy  Mail. — Ballou's  Pictorial  may  always  lie 
had  at  the  counter  of  our  publishing  office,  neatly  and  securely 
wrapped  up,  to  send  to  a  distance,  at  six  cents  each. 


A  FAMILY  PAPEK. 

The  influence  exerted  by  a  good  family  paper  in  a  home  circle 
is  almost  incalculable.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  parent  is  to 
make  home  happy  :  to  combine,  if  possible,  amusement  with  in- 
struction, and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  doing  this  than  by  supply- 
ing the  fireside  with  a  good  family  paper.  In  such  a  paper  there 
should  bo  food  for  every  mind,  in  each  stage  of  development. 
Politics  and  polemics,  every  jarring  topic  should  bo  rigidly  exclu- 
ded from  its  columns.  It  should  be  national,  not  sectional,  and 
cosmopolitan  in  spirit.  It  should  reflect,  as  far  as  space  will  allow, 
the  busy  movement  of  the  great  world,  with  glimpses  of  its 
poetry,  as  well  as  its  reality.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  rigid 
severity  debarred  the  young  from  those  enjoyments  which  a  true 
culture  of  the  imagination  supplies.  Tho  interesting  tale,  the  ab- 
sorbing romance,  are  now  found  to  exert  happy  influences,  when 
mingled  with  the  discussion  of  graver  themes.  Such  a  paper,  va- 
rious in  its  contents,  with  illustrations  of  the  scenery  and  visible 
objects  of  which  it  treats,  is  a  welcome  and  reliable  addition,  we 
will  not  say  to  home  luxuries,  but  to  home  comforts.  It  suggests 
topics  of  conversation ;  it  provokes  in  the  young  an  inquiring 
spirit,  it  adds  insensibly  to  their  stores  of  information,  without 
coming  in  the  severe  guise  of  a  teacher.  It  satisfies — if  its  scope 
be  broad  and  liberal  enough — the  yearnings  for  travel  which  many 
entertain  who  can  never  have  those  longings  gratified.  In  a  word, 
such  a  family  paper  proves  a  family  friend  ;  and  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive their  accustomed  weekly  sheet  would  bo  regarded  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  this  country  as  a  positive  calamity. 


Constructive  Insults. — A  word  often  passes  for  a  blow  in 
polite  society,  when  the  intention  is  to  bring  on  a  deadly  encoun- 
ter. "  Consider  yourself  horse-whipped,"  says  a  Bobadil  who  is 
fishing  for  a  challenge.  An  irritable  gentleman,  at  table,  one 
time,  exclaimed  to  a  quieter  antagonist,  "  consider  yourself  struck, 
sir."    "  Consider  yourself  killed,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


Whaling  near  Home. — Not  long  since,  a  whale — a  fin-back — 
made  his  appearance  off  Provincetown,  and  an  adventurous  party 
set  out  to  capture  him.  He  snapped  the  harpoon  line,  however, 
and  escaped,  with  the  souvenir  sticking  in  his  back. 


Particular  Notice. — Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  urging 
upon  them  the  importance  of  renewing  their  subscriptions  at  once, 
thus  enabling  us  to  know  how  large  an  edition  to  print  for  the 
new  year. 


Mammoth  Safe. — This  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers. Wo  are  glad  the  mammoth  is  safe,  and  hope  Barnum  will 
have  him  on  exhibition.    We  thought  the  species  was  extinct. 


K7"  Two  more  numbers  close  the  present  volume. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  thi9  city,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn.  Mr.  George  W.  Booth  to  Miss 
Mary  B.  Pierce ;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  E.  Everett  Fuller,  of  Taunton,  to  Mips 
Louisa  T.  Perkins,  of  Raynham ;  Mr.  Harrison  B.  Perkins,  of  Kaynham,  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Bartlett,  of  Bridgewater;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Elijah  H.  Ry- 
der to  Miss  Ann  M.  Burdakin;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Qannett,  Mr.  Thomas  0.  A.  Lin- 
zee  to  Miss  Sarah  P  Torrey;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  James  F.  Gay  to  Miss 
Sarah  Augusta  Shepard,  of  Albany;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Alexander  Cor- 
bett  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Hall. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert.  U.  S.  N., 
Albert  B  Bowers  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Virginia  Slamm.- At  Chelsea, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Malcolm  Chandler,  of  Brighton,  to  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Gilman. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  A  P.  Earl  to  Miss  Su- 
san Davie. — At  Stoneham,  by  Rev.  Mr  Smithett,  of  Boston,  Mr.  JamesGrun- 
dy  to  Miss  Sarah  Gaskin.  of  Milton. — At  Lowell,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr 
Asa  S.  Libby  to  Miss  Sarah  Martin. — At  Braintree,  by  Rev.  Dr  Storrs,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Roby  to  Miss  Augusta  A.  Niles. — At  Leominster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Wheeler  to  Miss  Maria  A.  Tolman. — At  Ilardwick.  by  Rev. 
Mr  Tupper,  Mr.  Harmon  C.  Spooner  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Browning. — At  Sippi- 
can,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Vose,  Mr  Alonzo  M.  Jenney,  of  Marion,  to  Miss  Mary  Hitler, 
of  Rochester. — At  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Wiliiani  S  Gerrish,  of 
Portland.  Me.,  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Bailey. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  George  J.  Dexter,  57;  Mr.  Cyrus  Alger,  Jr.,  33;  Miss  Su- 
san M.  Colby,  20;  Mr.  Charles  C.  Brown,  21;  Mrs.  Zebiah  R.,  wife  of  Mr.  W. 
F.Tyler  51 —At  Charlestown,  Rev.  Thaddeus  Flake,  D.  D.,  93;  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  C.  Ranney,  32;  Mr.  Edwin  Bradley,  50;  Mr.  John  Wesson,  54. — At  Rox- 
bury,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Taber.  25. — At  Cambridgeport.  Mr  Horace  W.  Herbert, 
50— At  Cambridge.  Miss  Cordelia  C  Tnfts,  17. — At  Milton  Railway,  Mrs. 
Harriet  A.,  wife  of  Rev.  Edwin  Leonard,  22.— At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  Roland 
Wade.  74;  Miss  Mary  Ingersoll  Proctor,  30. — At  Ipswich,  Widow  Mary  Burn- 
ham,  88 —At  Somerville,  Mis.  Mary  P.  Horton,  53.— At  Sutton.  Mr.  Peter 
Stockwell.  71- — At  Lowell,  Mr.  Alfred  Edwin  Hinds,  24. — At  Rowley,  Widow 
Mary  Smith.  86.— At  Newburyport,  Mr.  John  Tony,  26;  Widow  T.  Daven- 
port, 77. — At  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Ellen  Jaquith  25;  Miss  Joanna  Bennett,  27. — 
At  Belchertown,  Mr.  Mark  Doolittle.  74. — At  Frainingham,  Mr.  Henry  Morse, 
24.— At  Dana,  Mr.  Azuba  W.  Gleason,20:  Mr  Enoch  Barrows,  80.— At  Mill- 
bury,  Mr.  Palma  Richardson.  63. —  At  Worcester,  Mr.  David  Kay.  57;  Mr. 
Walter  L  Pike,  19. — At  Winchendon,  Mr.  Seth  Tucker,  98  —  At  Fairhaven, 
Widow  Judith  Russell,  90  —At  Holmes's  Hole,  Capt.  George  Hobbs,  of  East- 
port,  Me..  30.— At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Mary  Ross,  78. — At  West  Killingly.  Conu., 
Dea.  Daniel  Fitch,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  94  — At  Castine,  Capt.  Leonard 
S.  Whiting,  42. — At  Camden,  Me  ,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  the  lute  William  Park- 
man,  Esq.,  84. — At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  Mrs.  Ann  Rogers  Allston,  74. 
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This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  fonn,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  thcd.iy.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
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country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
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L  Written  frr  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
FALL  OF  THE  LEAT, 

BY    MATORIS    M-  BALLOD. 

The  closing  hours  of  Autumn's  glflflMl  reign. 

The  fading  Mowers.  aud  withered,  falling  leave*, 
But  mirror  forth  of  our  own  live*  the  wane, 

Fur  we  are  gathered  as  the  ripened  sheaves. 

Departed  is  the  green  and  odorous  bloom— 
So  lately  clothed  the  valley  and  hi  I  1m  do; 

The  pftllli  grass  ha\  addeth  to  tli«  gloom 
Which  naked  branches  herald  far  and  wide. 

And  so  my  heart  will  don  its  weed*  and  weep, 
As  sadly  fades  the  pale,  descending  year; 

However  silently  its  counsel  keep, 

Yet  o'er  the  lesson  can  but  drop  a  tear! 


[Translated  f.fr  Callous  Pictorial  from  the  Iliudostinee.] 

WHO  KILLED  II  ASS  AN  1 

A  ST03Y  OF  THE  EAST. 

More  than  u  thousand  years  aj;o,  there  lived  in  Bagdad  n  yonn£ 
man  of  fortune  named  Ha.vsau.  He  had  no  distinct  occupation  ; 
bol  his  noMe  birth,  Ins  Iioiiiulless  wealth,  and,  above  all,  his  supe- 
rior abilities,  developed  as  they  w«ire  by  an  excellent  education, 
caused  his  name  to  be  respected  and  his  Influence  to  be  felt  anions 
all  classes.  Young  Hassan  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  his  va- 
ried powers ;  on  the  contrary,  his  greatest  fault  was  an  overween- 
ing pride,  which  too  often  led  him  on  to  overstep  the  boundaries 
of  pruden  50  and  even  of  decorum. 

The  caliph  had  a  young  son  for  whom  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
suitable  instructor.  It  was  his  only  child,  and  was  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne.  Numerous  applications  had  been  made  for  the 
honorable  position  of  Iih  teacher;  but  the  caliph  was  a  man  of  no 
common  discernment,  and  one  whose  own  learning  was  well  cal- 
culated to  detect  the  shallow  and  superficial  claims  of  most  of  the 
competitors  for  this  distinction.  At  length,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  definite  end,  he  issu.  d  an  istitihar,  or  proclamation,  by  which  he 
invited  all  the  learned  men  in  th  '  world  to  present  themselves  at 
court  on  a  eeitain  day,  prepared  to  give  any  evidence  of  their 
learning  that  he  should  see  fit  to  require  of  them. 

On  the  day  appointed,  nearly  a  hundred  were  assembled  at  the 
palace.  Though  not  yet  past  his  twenty-fourth  year,  Hassan  did 
not  hesitate  to  appear  on  this  occasion  in  the  throng  of  gray-head- 
ed men,  who  had  hastened  from  Egypt  and  India,  from  Greece 
and  Spain.  But  in  Bagdad  itself,  near  the  house  of  Hassan,  lived 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Allah,  named  Tainabi.  So  celebrated  was 
the  learning  of  this  holy  man  that  multitudes  flocked  daily  to  hear 
the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his  lips.  This  moollah  was  a 
benevolent  old  man  of  threescore  years.  He  was  tall  and  power- 
fully built,  and,  notwithstanding  his  age,  was  possessed  of  uncom- 
mon bodily  strength.  Hassan  alone  held  this  venerable  man  in 
contempt.  Being  unacquainted  with  him,  and  being  personally 
quite  ignorant  of  his  learning,  Hassan  was  prompted  by  jealousy 
to  treat  the  popular  reports  of  his  wisdom  with  distrust  and  ridi- 
cule. 

When  the  examinations  at  the  royal  palace  were  concluded,  the 
numaM,  or  herald,  announced  to  the  competitors  that  "a thousand 
golden  ashrafi  would  be  distributed  among  their  honors,  after 
which  they  would  no  longer  be  detained  at  court ;  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  had  appointed  as  tutor  to  his  royal  son  the 
most  worshipful  moollah,  Tainabi."  On  hearing  this  announce- 
ment, says  the  Arabian  chronicler,  the  haughty  heart  of  Hassan 
was  stung  by  the  scorpions  of  rage  and  envy. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Tainabi  determined,  one  day,  to  visit 
for  a  few  hours  the  house  of  his  brother  Abdulkhau,  a  wealthy 
banker  of  Bagdad,  who  lived,  however,  several  miles  from  the  city, 
in  an  elegant  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Surrounding 
the  abode  of  Abdulkhan,  was  a  garden,  where,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  Firdusi,  "  the  rose  always  bloomed ;  where  the  borders 
were  tilled  with  tulips  and  hyacinths.  The  air  there  was  ever 
sweet ;  the  avenues  richly  adorned.  The  trees  were  alwr.ys  green, 
and  nightingales  warbled  without  ceasing  among  their  branches  ; 
while  antelopes  sported  on  the  velvety  knolls." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  setting  sun  strewed  the  darkening  earth 
with  pearls  and  rubies  as  Tainabi  entered  this  garden.  He  was 
advancing  towards  the  house,  when  he  heard  the  following  words 
proceeding,  apparently,  from  a  jessamine  bower  near  his  left  hand  : 
"  By  the  vaulted  arches  which  guard  thine  eyes,  O,  Salecm !  and 
by  thy  delicate  form  ;  by  the  shining  majesty  of  thy  face,  and  by 
the  gloomy  darkness  of  thy  hair  ;  by  thy  languid  eyes  which  ravish 
the  sun,  and  by  thy  raven  ringlets  ;  by  the  roses  and  lilies  which 
bloom  on  thy  cheek  ;  by  the  live  carnation  of  thy  smiling  lips,  and 
by  thy  teeth  of  dazzling  pearl ;  by  the  scent  of  thy  f.-agrant  tress- 
es, and  by  the  streams  of  wine  and  honey  that  flow  from  thy 
speaking  lips  ;  by  thy  neck,  like  that  of  a  roebuck  ;  by  thy  stature, 
like  that  of  a  cypress  ;  by  thy  bosom,  swelling  and  rounded  like  a 
pomegranate ;  by  the  gentleness  of  thy  manners,  the  truth  of  thy 
wo-ds,  and  the  nobility  of  thy  birth  ;  by  all  the  beauties  and  all 
the  graces  with  which  thou  art  crowned,  I  swear  that  the  perfume 
of  musk  is  less  pleasing  to  me  than  that  of  thy  tresses  ;  that  to  me 
the  breath  of  zephyrs  is  less  fragrant  than  thine  ;  that  the  sun  in 
his  noon  is  less  brilliant  than  thy  cheek, — the  moon  less  beautiful 
than  thy  fair  brow  I" 

It  was  Hassan  talking  to  Saleem,  the  daughter  of  Abdulkhan, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  Arabian  sonneteer  could 
have  exaggerated  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  maiden.  The  mool- 
lah only  Moiled,  and  passed  on  in  silence.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  the  house,  when  Hassan  himself  entered  to  take  leave  of  Abdul- 


khan, as  he  was  about  to  return  to  Bagdad.    On  beholding  Tain-  ] 
alii,  he  scowled  darkly,  and  without  deigning  to  bestow  another 
look  upon  him,  he  strode  fiercely  out  of  the  house. 

"  BismilUh  I"  thought  he;  "the  old  shallow  pate  has  come  to 
meddle  here,  too.  Bit:,  by  the  prophet's  silver  beard,  he  shall  rue 
bia  insolence  !" 

He  walked  rapidly  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  until  he 
reached  a  point  where  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river  to  the  east  caused 

I  it  to  leave  the  load,  which  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  to- 
wards the  city.  Here  Hassan  stopped,  and  leisurely  concealed 
himself  in  a  thick  clump  of  bushes  which  partly  overhung  the  water. 
The  meaning  of  this  singular  proceeding  did  not  become  apparent 
for  several  hours. 

Not  long  before  midnight,  the  rapid  pacing  of  a  Turkish  sad- 
dle-horse announced  the  approach  of  a  traveller  of  rank.  Has- 

|  san  well  knew  the  tramp  of  that  steed.  It  was  a  loyal  favorite  in 
the  stables  of  the  caliph.  He  had  known,  moreover,  that  the 
du.ies  of  Tainabi  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  with  his  brother 
till  morning;  he,  there  fore,  felt  that  the  object  of  his  hatred  was 
now  to  be  within  his  power.  Accordingly,  when  the  stranger  was 
near  ■  n,,ugh,  our  valiant  hero,  springing  forward  in  the  manner  of 
inou  ru  foot  pads,  commanded  the  rider  to  halt.  It  was  too  dark 
to  discern  features;  hut  even  the  faint  starlight  was  reflected  back 
by  the  brilliant  polish  of  the  sabre  which  Hassan  had  drawn.  But  in 
a  twinkling  the  horseman  dismounted,  and  seizing  with  one  hand 
the  neck,  and  with  the  other  a  foot  of  Hassan,  quickly  forced  back 
the  latter  until  it  reached  the  shoulder.  Be  fore  he  could  collect  his 
bewildered  thoughts,  Hassen  found  himself  lying  on  his  face,  tied 
fast,  while  his  wrists  were  confined  with  handcuffs  behind  his  back. 
The  horse  galloped  away,  and  all  was  once  more  silent.  Hassan 
sagely  concluded  that  he  had  encountered  either  Iblis  himself,  or  | 
one  of  his  most  malicious  goblins.  Be'ieving,  moreover,  that  1 
what  will  happen  uuat  happen,  he  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate. 

The  next  evening,  Tainabi  sat  before  his  door  with  a  learned 
scholar  who  had  arrived  frofn  Alexandra.  They  had  prolonged 
their  discourse  until  long  after  night  silenced  the  noise  of  the  eitv, 
when  suddenly  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  deep  groan 
from  one  of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  building. 

"  Did  I  not  say  so?"  eagerly  cried  the  Kgyptinn.  "  Did  I  not 
foretell  thee  that  evil  was  brooding  from  the  malignant  frown  of 
Scorpio  when  I  passed  the  eastern  bead  of  the  Tigris,  only  a  thou- 
sand paces  above  the  city  gate?" 

"  Illahi !"  murmured  his  pious  companion  ;  "  that  was  the  very 
spot  where  I  chastised  the  child  of  Shaitan." 

"So?    It  was  just  there  my  good  sxed  shied  from  the  river,  I 
and  nearly  sent  me  into  the  opposite  marsh." 

The  groan  was  not  repeated,  and  they  soon  after  retired  for  the 
night  to  another  pari  of  the  building. 

When  morning  came,  intelligence  was  brought  to  Tainabi  that 
the  corpse  of  Hassan  had  lieen  found  in  one  of  his  apartments.  He 
hastened  to  the  spot,  well  remembering  the  groan  he  had  heard  in 
the  night.    Among  the  crowd  collected  there,  was  a  constable ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  moollah  made  his  appearance  than  he  was 
•  accosted  by  this  functionary,  and  politely  requested  to  follow  him. 
.  Resistance  would  have  been  useless,  anil,  in  a  few  moments,  Tain-  j 
abi,  the  pious,  the  leaned,  the  honored  teacher  of  royalty  itself,  I 
stood  before  the  vizier,  on  a  charge  of  murdering  one  of  the  high  ; 
I  omrahs  of  the  empire.    Justice,  in  those  days,  was  innocent  of  the  I 
charge  of  slowness,  and  before  sunset  the  poor  moollah  was  sen-  I 
tea  cod  to  late  his  head. 

As  Tainabi,  in  charge  of  two  officers,  passed  Hassan's  mansion 
,  on  his  way  to  prison,  a  third  constable  e'ame  out  of  tl  e  house,  | 
dragging  behind  him  a  slave,  who  begged  piteously  for  mercy.  But  I 
his  cries  were  disregarded,  and  he  was  hurried  before  the  cadi.  Find- 
ing he  could  not  escape  conviction,  he  offered  to  make  an  impor- 
tant confession  ;  and  on  condition  of  a  promise  of  pardon,  he 
said : 

"  Your  servant  was  a  slave  of  the  noble  Hassan.  Yesterday 
morning  I  went  to  buy  fish  of  old  Mihverigah,  who  lives  north  of  I 
|  the  city,  on  the  Uokhara  road.  Before  I  reached  her  hut,  I  found 
my  noble  master  lying  by  the  roadside,  tied  hand  and  foot.  I 
quickly  cut  the  e-orels  which  hound  him,  anil  raised  him  up;  but 
he  tottered  about  and  laugheel  very  loud,  and  then  fell  down  again. 
Then  I  hastened  for  a  mule  and  a  physician.  At  length  we  got 
my  noble  lord  to  his  own  house,  where  he  again  laughed  long  and 
very  loud,  and  patted  my  shoulders  and  called  me  an  angel  and 
sweet  Saleem.  Presently  my  master  turned  round  and  said,  '  Bih- 
yad,  swear  to  obey  me  for  twenty  hours  in  all  that  I  command, 
and  you  shall  have  ten  thousand  dinars,  and  shall  live  in  free- 
dom in  Ispahan.'  '  My  lord,'  I  said,  '  when  diel  I  ever  wil- 
lingly disobey  your  will?'  'Silence,  slave!  Swear,'  was  his 
only  answer.  I  trembled  greatly,  but  took  the  oath,  after  which 
he  ordered  me  to  get  ready  a  sharp  seimelar.  In  the  night  he 
commanded  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  house  ot  the  holy  moollah, 
and  to  bring  tiie  deadly  weapon  with  me.  As  we  approached 
the  house,  he  said,  '  We  will  enter  the  chamber  in  which  this  wise 
man  teaches  the  tabble,  that  is  always  open.  The  moment  I  give 
the  word,  strike  me  dead !  Leave  my  body  and  flee.  In  my 
treasure-chest  you  will  find  the  gold  I  promised,  'lo-morrow, 
when  my  corpse  is  found  in  the  house  of  this  holy  man,  the  people 
will  think  him  a  hypocrite,  and  the  caliph  will  believe  that  his  son 
is  taught  by  a  murderer,'  and  then  he  laughed  again.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  prayed  him  to  recall  his  command.  He  threatened  to 
kill  me  if  I  was  not  silent." 

The  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  moollah  was  instantly  acquitted 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  while  the  slave,  in  consideia- 
tion  of  his  candor,  was  only  condemned  to  be  bastinadoed  daily 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  in  those  days,  he  mournfully  re- 
marks, element)-  had  not  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


SPLENDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WOKTII  STRIVING  FOlt. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  ;t  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial I»ia*iug-iloom  Companiou    to  the  number  of 

1  5  0,0  (>  0 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  hae  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  to  post-maitL-r-i  and  other  energeUe  and  in.lustrloui 
persons,  mall  or  frmal'.  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  rlubs  for  our  illu  tratwl 

journal.   for  tfah  parpaw 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  oiT.-red,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  hefin-a  purpone  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  tiie  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  \U 
impartial  and  honest  txecutiou.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  priies  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  I 

so  arranged  as  to  be  diriieJ  tmou^  ths  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  in 
the  Uelve  largest  Stubs  of  subscribers  for  the  ■'  Pictorial,"  bet»ei*i  the  first  of 
Di-cetiibcr.  I860,  and  the  bt  of  February.  1856.  being  a  period  of  about  M3*« 
dans.  Whan  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the 
oio.t  attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

it  will  be  re  ilized  how  oa-ily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Uallou's  Pictorial  Drawinc|-Uoom  Companion 

i>  now  in  its  ninl  h  volume,  volume  I' nth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January , 
185B.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  ils  class  in  America  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papera  on  thh  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
(inert  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  NX****  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  tcttkly .'  These  engraviugd 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
iurUiding  rural  ►celjcrv,  maritime  matu  rs,  archiuctuie.  noted  localities  all 
over  this  ci  untry  and  Euroie.  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations  natural  history,  battle*, 
fortification*,  and,  in  short,  every  tbetue  ol  general  interest,  loruiing  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  BE  CO  US  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  ndvertisemi nts  will  tie  admitted),  altogether  firming  a  delightful 
weekly  vl-itor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  411!  pages,  with  about  one  thousaud  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  voluuieof  tee  11  Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  wMmJ  fcwaillg  icho  tht  author 
is :  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  iutricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  th* 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  f*m:ile  heart,  and  tho  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  Btorj  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled  : 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

-  OR, — 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TItUE  STOKV  Of  THE  SOU  HI  OK  FRANCE. 

We  s-hall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  aud  our  readers  maj  confl- 
deutly  expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  aud  interested  la  Its  weekly  perusal. 
We  uro  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  bent  we  have  ever  jet  Issued. 

THE  PHIZES! 

To  the  person  who  fends  us  the  Ar.tr  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  fii>t  class  Piano  Forte,  losewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston 
workmanship,  warranted  in  alt  respecta.    Value   S300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  aau* 
perior  h.N •  ■  lib h  LtVkit  Uold  vVatcu.  with  a  rich  gold  chaiu,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value    200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  th«  third  largest  cluh,  we  will  present  a  libra* 
ry  of  Out  Still  DUB  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  em- 
bracing biographies,  hUtories.  novels,  records  of  travel,  ttc.    Value. .  160 

To  the  person  who  Modi  ua  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  preoent  a  su- 
perb ttKOLNM  bouBLE  !'■ '.  u  .  i  i.i  :■  Gov,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixture*,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  p'-rsnu  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy t»  <»ulii  Watch,  new.  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  wo  will  j  resent  a  supe- 
rior Kt  till  Till  Silver  Lever  AATrif,  new.  and  warrunUd  in  all  respects 
a  peil.ct  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  tne  person  who  sends  us  the  eeevielA  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Uifuc,  silver  mounted,  new.  aud  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  OJtSk  imd  fixtures  —  a  superb  weapon.    Value   fiC 

To  tne  person  wuo  sends  u>-  the  eighth  largest  ciub,  we  will  present  a  fine 
RlDUta  -  \  !■  i  t,r.  and  BSIDU,  made  to  our  own  order  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  Uiliirtm  Holmes.  21  Tremont  How,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snanle  bits,  aud  all  the  fixtures  perfect.    Value   £0 

To  the  peison  who  shall  seud  us  the  RfjtfA  largest  club,  we  will  present* 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
tbirt>  UuU)  Dollars.    Value   85 

To  the  per.-on  who  shall  send  us  thv  tenth  largrstcluh,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silvuh  Watch  anew  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  iu  all  re- 
spects mutable  for  a  >oung  lad  or  miss  attending  HChoOi.    Value   25 

To  the  pel-son  who  shall  ^-end  us  the  tlrvtnth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  hue  heavy  GuLb  Seal  Iaino,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  iultiala 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tic-lfth  largest  cluh,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  oeiutiful  Steel  Engravinus.  each  oue  exhibiting  some 
iutcn-Ming  r-cene,  framed  iu  gilt,  parlor  ornament*.    Value   18 

Every  prl^e  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  ar*nuf;wturers,  and  may  bo  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  culling  at  our  publication  ofllce. 

TEUM3:- IXVA1UAI1LY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  jear.   $3  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  (X) 

10       41         "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
Mt»*fM  nth  copy  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Auj  peffc- OB  sending  u&  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
pitte'of  our  "  H'torial,"  clegautly  and  uuiforml)  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  und  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, tne  price  of  which  is  Mxteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
gent  to  us  as  fast  ki  taey  hi*  obtained,  that  w«  may  be  able  to  pilut  an  ample 
number  of  paper*  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  ai  t«n  or  a  dozen 
sub-ciii>ers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  aud  be  or  sue  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  duiu- 
tH-r  of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  accouut 
of  the  person  Mending  until  February  1.  1850*. 

If  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  p  ipers  to  any  n<  iglinoring  LOft-nifice.  but  »ll  the  f-ubsenptions  uiu->t  come 
through  the  same  agent  iu  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  In  r credit. — ThUpnie 
offer  ■ -aunot  l>e  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The  clubs 
must  be  Lona  Jid*.  and  tach  name  asffl  ictu  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  aud  inub-putabhi  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  succe»-l'ul  partia-,  will  be  given. 

H  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  >■  -  .  Boston,  Mass. 

In  writing  letti  rs,  please  be  carrful  t*>  write  names  of  post -office  and 

Statu  plainly  as  poeslble.    AUu,  write  iuuividual  names  distinctly. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
The  Memphis  Bulletin  notices  the  receipt  at  that  place  of  1000 
sacks  of  wheat  from  Arkansas — one  of  the  first  shipments  ever 

made  from  that  State.  The  Utica  Telegraph  says  :    "  Mrs. 

Vache,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  killed  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
was  robbed  of  a  purse,  containing  $40,  after  death  !    The  purse 

was  in  her  hosom,  secured  by  a  cord  around  her  neck.  Mr. 

Hedge,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Marseilles,  has  been  removed,  and  Col. 

G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  appointed  in  his  place.  Dr.  E.  P. 

Fearing,  of  Nantucket,  has  taken  from  the  stomach,  abdomen  and 
left  side  of  a  patient  named  Jane  James,  sixty  two  needles,  and  it 
is  probable  that  quite  a  number  remain  to  be  removed.  They 
were  swallowed  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  patient  was 

deranged.  The  Washington  Union  publishes  the  President's 

decision  relative  to  Gen.  Scott  s  back  pay.    It  awards  him  but 

$10,405.  Old  age  begins  when  the  strength  of  the  day  is  only 

sufficient  for  the  day's  average  requirements,  and  when  unusual 
exertion  causes  painful  fatigue.    In  manhood  there  is  a  reserve  of 

strength ;  in  old  age  we  use  all  we  have.  A  gentleman  in 

P  incc  Edward  county,  Va.,  tearing  down  a  room  in  his  house, 
from  the  bad  smell  of  the  rats  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
it,  found  from  two  to  three  thousand  rats  under  the  eaves  and 

weather-board ing.     Most  of  them  were  slaughtered.   The 

Belfast  Age  speaks  highly  of  the  new  custom  house  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  in  that  town.    The  roof,  which  is  of  iron,  will 

soon  be  put  on   Rice  forms  the  food  of  three  fourths  of  the 

human  race.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
but  chiefly  in  America  and  Asia,  and,  by  statistical  reckoning,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  feed  only 
on  this  innocent  grain.  Le  Grua,  the  handsomest  and  young- 
est prima  donna  on  the  stage,  has  taken  Kio  Janeiro  by  storm. 
The  emperor  of  Brazil  has  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  diamond 

ear-rings,  worth  25,000  francs — $5000.  The  French  have 

been  charmed  with  the  sententious  bravery  of  the  despatch  which 
Gen.  McMahon  sent  to  Marshal  Pelissier,  when  he  entered  the 
Malakoff.  It  consisted  of  just  eight  words — Je  suis  dans  Malahaff, 
et  Je  ij  restira!    [I  am  in  the  MalakoIT,  and  I  will  remain  in 

it.]   The  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  dealing  in  corn,  flour, 

wheat,  oats,  salt,  rice,  coffee,  etc.,  have  resolved  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Corn  Exchange,  at  which  those  articles  are  to  be  sold 

by  sample.  The  first  boat  ever  moved  by  steam  in  the  United 

States,  was  a  small  experimental  skiff",  rigged  up  with  a  model 
steam  engine  and  screw  paddles,  by  John  Fitch,  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, 178G,  upon  the  Delaware.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1787,  he 
propelled  a  larger  boat  by  steam,  and  with  oars,  in  the  presence 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  to  frame  the  Constitution  for  the 

United  States.  Mr.  Gout  says  people  should  never  eat  to 

excess.  If  properly  cooked,  a  quarter  of  lamb,  and  a  bunch  of 
asparagus,  are  as  much  as  any  person  with  sedentary  habits  should 

desire,  even  for  a  late  dinner.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 

estimates  the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  the  world  at  145,000, 
and  their  aggregate  burthen  at  15,000,000  tons.  The  United 
States  stands  first  in  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  ;  Great  Britain, 
second;  Norway,  third.  The  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea,  having  two  thirds  of  the  total  tonnage,  viz. : 
United  States,  40,500  vessels  of  5,691,416  tons,  and  Great  Britain, 

35,960  vessels  of  5,043,270  tons.  The  whole  population  of 

Norway  is  but  1, 500,000,' and  yet  there  arc  100,000  Norwegian 
immigrants  in  the  United  States.  From  their  religious,  views, 
love  of  freedom  and  industrial  habits,  they  are  a  good  class  of  our 

population.  A  bold  and  nearly  successful  attempt  to  rob  the 

New  London  Bank,  at  New  London,  was  made  one  night,  recent- 
ly. The  burglars  succeeded  in  reaching  the  inner  door  of  the 
money  vault,  and  in  a  few  minutes  might  have  secured  the  trea- 
sure ;  but  being  discovered  by  persons  outside,  they  became 
alarmed  and  fled,  leaving  their  tools  behind. 

Boston,  December  1st,  1855. 
Mr.  Ballou — Dear  Sir  : — Some  time  since,  I  was  fortunately 
induced  to  try  Wilbor's  Compound  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Lime,  from 
seeing  a  favorable  notice  of  this  excellent  and  pleasant  specific  in 
your  paper,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  of  duty,  compels 
me  to  say  that  its  effect  in  my  case  has  been  of  a  mo4  remarkable 
character  for  good.  My  hoarseness  and  bsoncbital  troubles  have 
entirely  left  me,  and  the  consumptive  symptoms,  under  which  I 
have  so  long  suffered,  arc  now  entirely  removed — a  result  which  I 
trace  directly  to  this  medicine.  Let  those  afflicted  witli  pulmonary 
troubled  of  any  sort,  resort  at  once  to  this  admirable  yet  simple 
and  natural  compound.  It  i3  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Wilbor,  chemist,  at  his  store,  corner  of  Court  and  Bulfinch  Sts., 
Boston. 

A  ScnscRiniiK. 


tUatisuk  (fratljcriugs. 


Luckt. — In  the  days  of  the  blue  laws  of  New  England,  a  shoe- 
maker was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  something  he  had  done  ; 
but  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  they  discovered  that  he 
was  the  only  shoemaker  in  the  place,  so  they  hung  a  weaver  in  his 
stead — for  they  had  more  weavers  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with. 


Cattle. — The  Indianopolis  Sentinel  speaks  of  an  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West,  which  is  killing 
and  packing  about  seventy-five  head  of  cattle  per  day,  for  the 
New  York  and  English  markets. 


Cape  Cod  Ckaniiekkies. — This  wholesome  berry  lias,  during 
the  past  year,  been  very  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Cape,  and 
very  profitable  speculations  have  been  made  by  most  of  the  grow- 
ers.   The  Cape  is  also  becoming  famous  for  its  grapes. 


Gold  coming. — The  New  York  Tribune  states  that  £30,000 
in  gold  was  brought  out  in  a  recent  steamer  for  the  purchase  of 
bieadsttlfls. 


At  Pittsburg,  ree'ently,  seven' 1  bakers  were  arrested  and  fined, 
for  violating  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  bread. 

The  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Staunton,  Va.,was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  a  short  time  since. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  homoeopathic  college  was  recently 
laid  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Japanese  are  allowed  to  profess  whatever  religion  they 
please,  provided  it  be  not  Christianity. 

The  Provincetown  and  Truro  Bridge  over  East  Harbor,  up- 
wards of  1600  feet  in  length,  is  now  open  for  travel. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  ore  is  to 
be  found  at  every  step,  and  large  boulders  of  it  are  scattered  at 
random. 

As  was  predicted  some  six  months  ago,  the  quantity  of  salt 
manufactured  the  present  season,  at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Works, 
Syracuse,  will  reach  6,000,000  bushe  s. 

Col.  E.  D.  Taylor  of  Chha^o  lately  sold  a  lot  of  ground  ad- 
joining the  Tremont  House,  forty  feet  front,  for  the  sum  of  $48,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of"  $1200  per  front  foot. 

A  fine  schooner,  fully  rigged  arid  ready  for  sea,  was  launched  a 
short  time  since  at  West  Dennis.  This  is  the  first  vessel  ever 
launched  from  the  south  side  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  that  the  hark  of  the  cotton 
plant  can  he  manufactured  into  the  longest  staple  flax  and  hemp, 
from  the  finest  to  the  heaviest  finalities. 

Capt.  Solomon  Ingrabam  of  Hancock,  Vt,  has  recently  killed 
two  large  bears  in  that  town,  making  fifteen  that  he  has  killed  in 
his  life.  A.  G.  Tassett,  of  the  same  place,  also  killed  a  bear  a  few 
days  since. 

The  Richmond  Whig  announces  the  death  of  Robert  M.  Sully, 
the  distinguished  artist.  Mr.  Sully  was  born  in  Petersburg,  but 
up  to  within  a  short  time  previous  to  his  demise,  he  has  resideel  at 
Richmond. 

From  Caraecas  we  learn  of  the  decease  by  cholera,  of  Signor 
Jose  Maria  dc  Kojas,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  the  able  editor  of 
the  Liberal,  published  in  that  city  for  many  years.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  all. 

A  firmer  in  Windham,  Ct.,has  just  harvested  the  products  of  a 
corn  fit  Id  which  has  yielded  at  the  laie  of  a  trifle  more  than  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fertilizer  used  was  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  guano. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  office  at  the  last  election  in  New 
York  was  a  little  over  eight  thousand  !  being  equal  in  number  to 
the  entire  army  with  which  Gen  Scott  made  bis  descent  into  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  that  republic. 

A  man  died  at  Perth,  lately,  from  the  effects  of  drinking  six 
quarts  of  porter,  which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  com Be  of  fourteen 
minutes — having  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  do  so  in  a  tjuarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  Gardiner  Transcript  says  Maine  took  the  lead  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  .stock,  at  the  recent  National  Exhibition  in  Boston. 
Kennebec  county  alone  takes  nearly  $200  of  the  premiums 
awarded. 

A  boy  named  Whalcy,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  killed  a  pan- 
ther a  short  time  since,  near  St.  James,  South  Carolina.  The 
animal  measured  7  12  feet  long,  2  1-2  feet  in  height ;  the  bead  was 
22  inches  round  ;  its  paw  seven  inches  long  and  five  broad,  and 
his  weight  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

The  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Herald  says  that  $300,000  worth  of 
guano  is  consumed  in  the  district  which  furnishes  wheat  and  corn 
to  that  market.  The  wheat  sales,  it  says,  amounted  to  $608,000, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  guano  the  present  season 
has  been  nearly  one-half  of  the  wheat  sales  ! 

A  strange  paragraph  comes  to  us  fiom  Virginia.  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick,  of  Tazewell  county,  after  a  long  illness,  presented  every 
appearance  of  death.  Ten  hours  after,  her  friends,  who  were  mak- 
ing her  shroud,  were  astonished  to  hear  the  remains  ask  in  a  faint 
tone  for  food.    She  was  cataleptic. 

At  Mcdimi,  N.  Y.,  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  since  his  ninth  year,  was  taken  with  vio- 
lent spasms  of  the  chest  recently,  and  after  throwing  up  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  found  that  his  hearing  and  power  of  speech 
were  entirely  restored. 

Judge  Perkins,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  recently  dis- 
charged a  man  brought  before  him  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on 
the  ground  that  the  liquor  law  under  which  he  was  arrested  was 
unconstitutional.  The  decision  of  the  Court  virtually  nullifies  the 
prohibitory  law  of  Indiana. 

A  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  at  Chi- 
cago, under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  for  the  purpose  of  working  iron  mines  recent- 
ly secured  in  behalf  of  the  company,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Tho  ore  of  these  mines  is  said  to  be  perfectly  ex- 
haustless. 

The  Albany  Journal  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  olive  tar 
inhalation  in  pulmonary  complaints.  The  medicinal  properties 
anel  virtues  of  tho  olive  and  pine  trees,  after  taking  tho  form  of 
oil  and  tar,  have  been  separately  known  in  various  countries,  and 
in  all  past  time ;  but  when  combined,  their  healing  benefits  are 
greatly  increased. 

Seth  B.  Howe's  menagerie  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York, 
recently,  and  the  animals  brought  very  low  prices.  The  white 
polar  bear  and  cage  netted  $450,  cost  $1100;  royal  Bengal  tiger, 
$225,  cost  $800 :  three  lions  $375,  cost  $2000:  rhinoceros  $575, 
cost  $1100  ;  elephant  Canada  $1400,  Fanny  $1000,  Mickey 
$1 100.    Barnum's  agent  bid  off  most  of  the  critters. 

The  whole  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road is  3168,  which,  if  coupled  together  in  one  train,  would  reach 
a  distance  of-  twenty  one  miles,  anel  be  able  to  carry  150,000  per- 
sons in  one  day  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie.  The  company  has 
in  its  employ  not  less  than  5000  persons,  whose  pay  per  month  is 
$125,000,  or  $1,500,000  per  year. 

The  St.  Paul  Times  says  : — "  all  the  land  advertised  for  sale  at 
the  Minneapolis  Land  Office,  was  disposed  of  in  four  days.  The 
amount  of  money  received  during  the  sale  was  upward*  of  $51,000. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  received  at  the  office  in  one  month 
was  $110,000.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  though  there  were 
manv  bidders,  yet  the  rights  of  the  actual  settlers  are  duly  re- 
spected— no  one  bidding  over  them. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Reigart,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  written  a  treatise  on 
the  cause  of  cholera,  in  which  he  attributes  the  disease  to  it  small 
poisonous  fly,  and  considers  lime-water  a  certain  antielote.  Lan- 
caster is  in  a  limestone  region,  and  has  never  had  over  te'n  cases 
of  cholera  in  it,  although  it  had  daily  communication  with  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  (only  65  miles  distant),  during  the  time 
when  the  cholera  prevailed  so  terribly  in  those  cities,  iu  1832 
and  1852. 


.foreign  Stems. 


The  British  Admiralty  is  out  with  tenders  for  15.000,000  pounds 
of  beef  and  pork,  for  delivery  la  fore  the  1st  of  January,  1856. 

The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  sent  forth  to  the  world 
bv  the  French  goldsmiths  and  jewe  llers,  is  said  to  he  upwards  of 
$'l()O0O,OO0. 

Belgium  is  the  great  glove  manufactory  ol  the  world.  It  is 
stated  that  from  one  establishment  last  year,  400,000  dozen  pairs 
were  exported  to  England  and  America.  '1  here  are  three  thou- 
sand hands  employed  there. 

Among  the  November  elections  was  that  of  a  cardinal,  which 
took  1  dace  at  Rome  on  the  15th.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  cousin  of 
the  emperor,  is  a  prominent  candidate,  and  if"  he  succeeds  it  will 
be  a  long  step  towards  the  papal  throne,  whenever  Pius  vacates  it. 

Overtures  have  been  made  to  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
omnibus  lines  to  purchase  their  property,  and  consolidate  them  in- 
to one  interest.  The  sum  of  .£500  was  deemed  a  fair  price  for 
each  omnibus  and  horse.  There  arc  seven  hundred  of  them  on 
the  diffi  rent  routes. 

A  letter  writer  from  Constantinople  savs:  "This  city  is  more 
under  the  control  of  France  than  any  othi  t  out  of  the  empire  — 
Soldiers,  police,  everything  French.  1  he  English  sec  and  re  gret 
it,  and  freely  admit  that  they  have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  anel 
that  the  alliance,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  broken  up." 

A  writer  in  the  Loudon  Examiner  attributes  the  beer  and  gin 
drinking  propensities  of  English  work-people  of  both  sexes  to  the 
unreasonable  quantity  of  labor  which  they  are  called  upon  to  un- 
dergo. Without  the  stimulus  of  strong,  drink,  the  English  navy 
and  many  other  classes  of  laborers  coulel  not  continue  each  to  do 
the  work  of  a  horse,  as  they  now  do. 


Sanb3  of  (ftolb. 


....  Reality  teems  with  disappointment  for  him  whose  pources 
of  enjoyment  spring  in  the  elysiuui  of  fancy. — fla  li, 

.  .  .  Weak  people  take  heart  as  easily  as  they  take  fright  — 
Balzac. 

....  He  has  power,  dignity  and  fire,  who  can  inspire  a  trifle 
with  importance. — Fuseli. 

....  The  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great,  as  when  it  is  chas- 
tised and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason.—  (Jolton, 

intuition  is  the  attendant  of  genius ;  gradual  improve- 
ment that  of  talent. — Fuseli. 

....  '1  hings,  done  well  and  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves 
from  fear :  things,  done  with  example,  in  their  issue  are  to  bo 
feared. — Shahspeare. 

....  Many  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who  read  them, 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason  ;  they  make  no  such  demand  upon 
those  who  wrote  them. —  Cotton. 

....  It  appears  a  fact  that  moral  maladies  are  creatures  which 
have  their  appetites  anel  instincts,  and  which  seek  to  extend  their 
scope  and  empire,  as  a  landholder  wishes  to  increase  his  territory. 
— Liulzac. 

The  bicast  of  a  good  man  is  a  little  heaven  commencing 
on  earth  ;  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  with  unrivalled  influ- 
ence, every  subjugated  passijn,  "  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfill- 
ing his  word." — Lotion. 

...  Gaiety  is  to  good  humor  as  animal  perfumes  to  vege- 
table fragrance.  Ttic  e>ne  overpowers  weak  spirits,  the  other 
recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fait*  to  give  some 
pain ;  good  humor  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not 
believe  111  his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally  by  not  oft'enel- 
ing. — Johnson, 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


Tom. — "  Look  here,  Jem,  there  is  a  hole  knocke  d  out  of  this 
bottle  you  gave  me."  Jem.—"  Why,  here's  the  hole  iu  it  now. 
If  it  was  knocked  out,  how  could  it  be  there  !" 

An  Irishman  writing  from  the  west  to  a  friend,  remarked  : 
"  Pork  is  so  plenty  here,  that  every  third  man  you  meet  is  a  hog," 
— a  remark,  which  unfortunately,  may  be  applied  to  society. 

One  of  Punch's  city  pictures  figures  the  old  gentleman  politely 
presenting  a  city  lady  with  an  enormous  II,  with  the  remark  :  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  think  you  dropped  this." 

A  man  being  awakened  by  the  captain  of  a  boat  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  must  not  occupy  his  berth  with  his  boots  on, 
very  considerately  replied  :  "  O,  the  bugs  wont  hurt  'em,  I  guess  ; 
they're  an  old  pair." 

Aunt  Rosy  was  dividing  a  mince  pic  among  the  boys,  and 
when  Jim,  who  had  wickedly  pulled  the  cat's  tail,  asked  for  his 
share,  the  dame  replied  :  "  No,  Jim,  you  are  a  wicked  boy,  and 
the  Bible  says  there  is  no  piece  for  the  wicked." 

"  One  more  question,  Mr.  Parks.  You  have  known  the  defend- 
ant a  long  time;  what  are  his  habits — loose  or  otherwise  V  "  The 
one  he's  got  on  now,  I  think  is  rather  tight  under  the  arms,  and 
too  short  waisted  for  the  fashion  "  "  You  can  take  your  seat,  Mr. 
Parks." 

Sir  Brook  Watson  was  an  extremely  polite  man,  and  one  who 
knew  him  well,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  lost  his  leg  by  the  bite 
of  a  shark  while  bathing  in  the  sea,  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  I  see  how 
that  was  :  if  he  had  not  stayed  to  allow  the  shark  precedence, 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened." 
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CLIFTON,  ENGLAND. 


CLIFTON  AND  BATH. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  delineate  two  of  the  most  noted 
scenes  in  England.  The  first  is  a  view  of  Clifton  from  the  ferry, 
about  a  mile  from  Bristol.  The  river  that  flows  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture  is  the  classic  Avon.  It  is  a  watering  place  of 
gTeat  resort  on  account  of  its  celebrated  hot  baths,  and  is  crowded 
in  summer  with  company  for  whose  accommodation  there  are  nu- 
merous hotels  and  lodging  houses,  situated  most  romantically  on 
the  wooded  eminences  that  rise  on  either  side  of  the  Avon,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  our  engraving.  So  attractive  is  the  place  from 
its  natural  beauties  that  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  make  it 
their  permanent  residence.  The  resident  population  is  about 
15,000.  A  fine  race  course  is  established  here,  where  races  come 
off  annually.  The  second  of  our  engravings  presents  an  exten- 
sive general  view  of  the  famous  city  of  Bath,  England,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  a  noted  fashionable  resort.  In  the  romantic 
literature  of  England  it  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  is  the 
scene  of  Sheridan's  sparkling  comedy,  the  "  Rivals."  The  river 
that  winds  through  the  centre  is  the  "  soft-flowing  Avon,"  the 


most  classical  of  English  streams.  The  middle  distance  is  occu- 
pied by  the  city,  while  the  background  closes  with  a  fine  sweep  of 
hills.  The  foreground  is  pretty  and  characteristic,  with  its  rich 
trees,  and  its  English  farm  wagon  and  sheep.  The  environs  of 
Bath  are  noted  for  their  rural  beauty.  The  place  was  called  by 
the  Komans  Aqua.'  Solis  (waters  of  "the  sun),  and  baths  were  erect- 
ed there  by  the  Komans,  under  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  ear- 
liest extant  charter  is  that  of  Richard  I.,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  III.  and  extended  to  its  present  foim  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  The  city  stands  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  as 
shown  in  our  engraving,  on  the  western  declivity  of  whic  h  its 
finest  quarters  extend  in  successive  terraces.  Its  architecture  is 
very  fine,  the  material  being  freestone.  The  river  Avon  adds 
much  to  its  local  beauty,  and  is  crossed  by  two  stone,  two  iron 
and  three  suspension  bridges.  The  city  is  about  100  miles  W. 
S.  W.  of  London.  Among  its  noted  edifices  are  the  Abbey 
church,  iu  the  latest  Gothic  style,  210  feet  in  length,  with  a  tower 
1 70  feet  in  height,  St.  James's  and  St.  Michael's  churches,  the 
Guild  Hall,  a  superb  theatre,  the  club  house  assembly  and  con- 


cert rooms.  The  hospitals  and  bath  rooms  are  qnite  noted.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  city  is  the  noble  Victoria  Bark,  and  there 
are  many  garden  promenades  and  similar  places  of  resort  scat- 
tered throughout  the  limits  of  the  city.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools  and  charitable  institutions,  enjoying  and  worthy  of  a  high 
repute.  Its  literary  institutions  are  highly  celebrated.  The  great 
attractions  of  the  city,  however,  are  the  saline  and  chalybcato 
springs,  which  supply  five  baths  ;  the  King's,  Queen's,  Cross,  Hot 
and  Abbey  Baths.  In  the  pump-room  attached  to  the  King's 
Bath  is  a  marhle  statue  of  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  the  arbiter 
of  fashion  at  Bath  for  half  the  last  century,  and  who  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  King  of  Bath."  Ho  has  furnished  the  sub- 
ject for  many  a  sketch  and  story,  and  is  the  hero  of  a  drama.  Be- 
sides the  public  baths,  there  are  several  of  a  private  character, 
which  are  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  pos- 
sess ample  accommodations.  The  city  is  well  situated  for  com 
merce,  and  has  considerable  trade.  The  stationary  population 
is  nearly  sixty  thousand  ;  hut  the  number  of  visitors  is  frequently 
fifteen  thousand. 
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LOUISIANA. 

The  emblematical  picture  on  this  page,  designed  for  us  by  Bil- 
lings, groups  gracefully  together  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  design  arc  the  State  arms,  the  device  of  which  is  a  pelican 
feeding  her  young.  Overhead  is  a  tiara  of  the  stars  of  the 
Union,  and  the  scales  of  justice,  with  an  appropriate  motto.  On 
the  right  is  seen  a  gang  of  negroes,  cutting  sugar  canes.  A  cou- 
ple of  servants  who  appear  to  have  had  a  dispute  arc  referring  the 
matter  to  their  master,  who  is  riding  over  his  plantation.  To  the 
left  arc  Indians,  engaged  in  their  famous  hall-play.  Below  the 
State  arms  is  a  general  view  of  New  Orleans  ;  the  crescent  moon 
in  the  sky  indicating  the  popular  title  of  the  place — the  Crescent 
City.    The  State  of  Louisiana  comprises  an  area  of  about  41,225 


square  miles.  It  was  visited  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
discovered  by  Lasalle,  in  1691.  In  1712  M.  Crozait  obtained  a 
grantof  the  whole  territory  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  called  it  Louis- 
iana in  honor  of  that  monarch.  John  Law,  the  famous  banker, 
bought  it  in  1717,  but  after  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown  of  France  and  was  transferred  to  Spain  in  1762.  It 
was  retroccded  to  France  in  1800,  and  was  purchased  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  of  Napoleon,  in  1803,  for  the  sum  of  $11,250,000. 
Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1812.  The  surface  of 
Louisiana  nowhere  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  200  feet.  A 
great  variety  of  minerals  are  found  within  the  State,  and  the  soil 
id  highly  productive.  Tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  southern  parts, 
and  the  apple  and  other  fruits  in  the  northern.  Almost  all  kinds 
of  grain  are  raised  here  ;  tobacco,  ric^,  sugar,  &c.    The  sugir 


crop  of  1853  amounted  to  321,939  hogsheads.  The  sylva  of  Lou- 
isiana is  rich  in  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees.  As  much  of  the 
State  is  yet  unsettled,  hears  and  wolves  arc  sometimes  found  here. 
Birds  and  beasts  abound  in  the  woods,  while  huge  alligators 
and  various  species  of  turtle  are  found  in  the  swamps  and  bayous. 
The  manufactures  of  Louisiana  are  not  important ;  but  her  com 
mcrce,  from  her  position  and  advantages,  is  very  great.  Educa- 
tion receives  due  provision  and  encouragement.  In  1850  there 
were  306  churches  in  the  State.  Its  population  in  1850,  517,762. 
There  are  several  railroads  and  e.mals  in  the  State  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  give  quite  a  strong  impe- 
tus to  business  ;  and  other  public  works  of  the  kind  are  in  con- 
templation, some  of  which  arc  already  undergoing  the  process  of 
construction. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  rietoiial.] 

Jgi  fiSfflYI: 

 OR, — 

BARBARIGO   THE    S  T  R  A  X  G  E  R 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


BV  AUSTIN'  C.   Ill  mill  K. 


[CONTIN'I'ISIJ.] 

CHAPTER  XVL—  Icmim  Ki>.J 

"  The  thing  is  iu  train,"  answered  the  count,  hopefully,  and 
with  considerable  assurance.  "  I  have  touched  tho  duchess's 
feelings,  and  am  sure  she  will  urge  my  suit.  J  told  her  Franccv 
co  was  dead,  and  I  think  she  bore  the  news  very  calmly.  And  I 
think  I  convinced  her  that  I  love  her  daughter  .most  truly." 

"  So  far  all  is  well,"  said  the  duke;  "but  there  i<  yet  one 
obstacle,  and  one  that  'twere  well  to  remove.  You  know 
Barbarigo  I" 

"  What — the  ubiquitous  stranger  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  know  him  by  sight,  but  I  think  no  one  knows  him  fully." 
"  You  are  right,  count ;  but  he  is  in  our  way." 
"  Ha— how  ?" 

"  I  cannot  teil  you.  1  can  only  tell  you  that  he  has  even  had 
the  audacity  to  come  to  me  and  forbid  me  to  oppose  the  marqui3 ; 
and  from  what  I  have  overheard  since  Julia's  return,  I  know  that 
he  has  seen  her,  and  that  he  has  promised  to  assist  her.  1  put  him 
in  one  of  my  deepest  dungeons  whin  lie  came  to  me,  and  he  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic.  He  is  dangerous.  Ho  has  sworn  to 
help  the  marqui-i,  and  we  know  not  where  his  power  may  end." 

"  But  do  you  not  know  something  of  this  strange  man,  my 
lord  V 

"  I  am  sorely  puzzled,  count,  on  that  very  thing.  There  is  in 
my  memory  something  that  calls  those  features  to  mind  in  con- 
nection with  things  long  since  passed  ;  but  I  cannot  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  1  know  the  face  is  familiar,  but  to  save  my  soul 
from  perdition,  I  cannot  tell  when  nor  where  he  has  crossed  my 
path  before.  But  this  I  do  know  ;  he  is  in  our  way,  and  may 
thwart  us  if  we  do  not  dispose  of  him." 

"And  how  shall  that  be  done  !"  asked  the  count,  gazing  fixedly 
into  Visconti's  face. 

"  Can  you  not  judge  I  You  know  no  open  means  could  be 
used.    How  would  you  dispose  of  a  viper  f" 

"  I  would  tread  on  it." 

"But  if  'twere  very  poisonous  you  would  strike  it  I" 
•'  Yes." 

"  Then  why  not  use  Barbarigo  the  same  !  You  will  htm  more 
opportunity  than  I." 

"  By  tho  host,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  stop  at  trifles,  if  there's  real- 
ly danger  in  my  path.    I  have  trusty  servants.'' 

"  Then  watch  for  the  man.  He  will  be  in  the  city  ere  long, 
for  I  know  that  he  is  expected  here  at  the  palace.  Will  yon  watch 
for  him  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  And  mind — he  must  not  come  hither." 

"  No — he  shall,  if  saint,  go  up  to  his  last  home.  If  sinner,  his 
course  will  be  downward.    But  he  shall  not  come  hero." 

The  duke  grasped  Loredano's  hand,  and  ere  they  separated, 
Barbaiigo's  death-warrant  was  sealed  1 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


SCN'SUl.NK  IS  A  riUSON-UOCSE. 


Whex  daylight  came,  Francesco  found  himself  iu  a  dungeon 
not  so  damp  as  the  one  he  had  left  at  Verona,  but  far  more 
gloomy  iu  appearance  and  association.  The  walls  of  the  cell  were 
of  solid  rock,  and  so  neatly  placed  were  the  stones  that  'twas 
with  difficulty  the  prisoner  could  find  any  seam.  Even  the  door 
was  missing.  The  marquis  looked  in  every  direction,  but  the 
surface  of  the  wall  presented  the  same  appearauco  on  all  hand? 
This  puzzled  him  much.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had  entered 
at  a  door,  for  he  had  heard  it  open  and  shut,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
found  now.  He  thumped  upon  various  parts  of  tho  wall,  but 
from  every  place  came  the  same  solid,  massive  sound.  The  cell 
was  octangular  in  form,  its  eight  sides  being  equal,  and  the  ceiling 
was  an  arch  of  the  same  shape,  the  eight  angles  meeting  at  a 
point  in  the  centre.  The  place  was  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  only  furniture  was  a  simple  pallet  of  oak,  upon  which  was 
thrown  a  mass  of  unconfined  straw. 

The  light  came  into  the  dungeon  through  narrow  crevices  where 
the  arch  of  the  ceiling  joined  with  the  wall,  and  the  apertures 
were  let  through  the  masonry  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
hardly  be  detected  were  it  not  for  the  light  which  struggled  in 
through  them,  their  course  being  oblique,  and  parallel  with  the 
rise  of  the  ceiling  ;  so  that  the  rays  of  light  glanced  upward  along 
tho  arch  and  were  then  reflected  down. 

The  very  form  and  structure  of  this  place  were  horrible,  for  the 
fact  was  at  once  apparent  that  it  was  made  for  no  common  prison. 
As  soon  as  the  light  was  sufficient  the  marquis  began  to  examine 
the  walls  to  see  if  ho  could  find  any  inscriptions  thereon,  for  he 
had  heard  of  the  various  things  which  had  been  found  written  up- 
on the  walls  of  such  places.  But  he  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Yet  he  at  length  found  something  which  he  at  once  translated 
into  a  calendar — a  record  of  passing  time.  It  was  a  simple  score 
— a  succession  of  marks  scratched  upon  the  wall  with  some  hard 
point.    Those  narks  were  mads  ia  groups  of  seven  cadi,  the 


seventh  line  being  drawn  diagonally  across  the  other  six.  Of 
course  these  single  lines  were  days,  and  the  groups  represented 
weeks.  Frane'csco  counted  them,  and  he  made  forty  six  groups — 
almost  a  year  some  fellow- being  had  passed  within  the  dungeon. 

And  should  he  take  hope  from  this — or  should  he  only  shudder 
at  such  a  prospect  !  If  a  prisoner  had  remained  there  so  long  as 
that,  then  the  inmate  of  the  dungeon  was  not,  of  course,  condemn- 
e  1  to  instant  or  speedy  death.  And  if  time  were  granted,  per- 
haps escape  might  l>e  possible.  The  marquis  tried  to  hope,  for  he 
had  promise  of  succor  from  Barbarigo.  But  then  what  power 
had  Baibarigo  here  ? 

For  a  long  time  the  prisoner's  mind  was  wandering  about  in 
search  of  something  upon  which  to  hang  its  hopes.  He  had 
passed  through  many  trials  in  his  lifetime,  and  thus  far  he  had 
come  off  free  from  every  danger.  Thus  had  he  gained  a  sort  of 
indwelling  hope  which  seldom  le-ft  him.  But  gradually  the  sterner 
reality  was  left  alone  in  his  mind.  He  had  no  companion  now. 
That  faithful  guardian  of  his  person — his  Damascus  blade — was 
gone,  and  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  power  was  us 
the  venomous  serpent  that  crawls  upon  its  mission  of  dealh  at 
midnight. 

He  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  towards  the  pallet  to  sit 
down,  when  a  small  dark  object  near  the  wall  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. He  approached  it  and  Stooped  down,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
small  loaf  of  black  bread  and  an  earthen  pot  of  water.  How  it 
came  there  he  knew  not,  though  lie  judged,  of  course,  that  it  must 
have  been  placed  there  while  he  slept ;  for  he  had  sunk  into  a  fort 
of  drowse  upon  the  straw.  Where  this  lay  he  examined  the  wall 
more  thoroughly,  but  without  effect.  He  could  find  nothing  that 
looked  or  sounded  like  a  door.  He  drank  some  of  the  water, 
which  was  sweet  and  pure,  but  he  had  no  appetite  for  food.  He 
placed  the  loaf  and  jar  near  ihe  head  of  his  pallet,  and  then  sat 
down. 

The  day  passed  slowly  away,  and  the  night  came.  The  prison- 
er slept,  but  his  dreams  were  terrible,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would 
arise  to  shake  off  the  fearful  phantoms  which  clung  to  his  drowsy 
imagination.  At  length  the  morning  came  again,  and  another 
loaf  and  another  jar  of  water  were  found,  but  not  in  the  same 
posiiion  where  the  first  were  placed.  Francesco  was  wondering  if 
they  would  give  him  a  new  jar  every  night,  when  he  discovered 
that  tho  first  one  was  gone.  Of  course  some  one  must  have  been 
in  his  dungeon.  He  resolved  that  the  following  night  he  would 
watch,  and  discover,  if  he  could,  how  ace-ess  was  gained  to  him. 

Another  day  passed  away,  and  another  night  came.  The  pris- 
oner bad  slept  part  of  the  afternoon,  for  he  was  planning  to  watch 
through  the  night.  As  the  last  beam  and  glimmer  faded  from 
the  arched  ceiliDg,  he  sat  down  upon  his  pallet  and  bowed  his 
head.  There  was  something  terribly  lonesome  in  the  place.  At 
Verona  the  hum  of  busy  life  had  come  to  greet  his  ears  and  keep 
him  company  through  the  day,  but  he  heard  not  a  sound  here. 
Since  he  had  been  confined  not  u  human  sound  had  broken  in 
upon  the  dull  monotony  of  the  place — only  at  times  there  came 
the  dim  reverberations  of  a  distant  bell;  but  even  that  had  a  sol- 
emn, deathly  echo,  more  like  the  knell  of  the  tomb  than  like  the 
ring  of  earth. 

Hour  after  hour  wore  on,  and  the  prisoner  still  kept  his  eyes 
open.  At  times  his  heavy  lids  would  droop,  and  a  few  turns 
across  the  dungeon  were  necessary.  But  as  the  night  wore  on 
and  all  was  still,  nature  called  for  rest  so  stoutly  that  the  marquis 
resolved  to  lie  down  and  eloie  his  lids,  but  still  keep  his  ears 
open.  He  had  done  that  on  the  battle-field,  and  he  could  surely 
uo  it  here.  So  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mouldy  straw,  and  for 
a  while  he  did  listen  attentively.  But  where  no  sound  of  any 
kind  broke  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  place,  how  was  he  to  tell 
if  his  ears  were  open  while  his  mind  slept  ! 

At  length  the  watcher  was  lost  in  the  sleeper.  He  gave  up,  and 
Somnus  conquered.  By  and-by  the  sleeper  dreamed.  He  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  room,  all  hung  in  black,  while  black-robed 
men  moved  about  him.  Before  him,  upon  a  throne  formed  of 
human  skulls,  sat  a  gigantic  man,  who  held  a  book  in  his  hand. 
This  man  was  clothed  in  black  like  his  fellows,  and  like  them  he 
wore  a  sable  mask  upon  his  face.  "Francesco  Delia  Torro," 
read  the  giant  from  his  book,  "  you  have  slain  the  servants  of  the 
Lord.  What  shall  be  your  reward  ?"  Then  up  fiom  tho  bowels 
of  the  earth  came  the  response,  as  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
slept  iu  their  graves  :  "  Death  1    Death  !    Death  I" 

Then  the  prisoner  heard  the  opening  of  a  door — it  creaked  and 
groaned  upon  its  hinges,  and  as  it  opened  wide  a  sheet  of  flame 
poureil  into  the  apartmeut,  enveloping  everything  within  its  de- 
vouring folds.  "  Come,"  pronounced  a  voice  close  to  his  ear — 
"  come  to  the  furnace  !"  And  he  felt  a  hot,  burning  hand  clutch- 
ed upon  his  shoulder.  The  glare  of  the  roaring  flame  almost 
blinded  him,  and  with  a  wild  cry  he  broke  from  the  grasp  that 
held  him.  His  head  hit  the  solid  wall  with  painful  force,  and  he 
awoke.  But  there  was  reality  to  part  of  the  dream.  As  he  open- 
ed his  eyes,  the  strong  rays  of  a  lamp  poured  into  them,  and  he 
saw  a  tall,  dark  form  stauding  over  hiin. 

"  Frane-csco,"  spoke  the  visitor,  "  you  sleep  most  soundly.  Arc 
you  awake  now  ?" 

The  prisoner  looked  up,  and  now,  as  the  lantern  was  turned 
from  him,  he  could  see  more  plainly.  His  visitor  wore  a  daik  robe 
of  velvet  stuff,  and  his  head  was  bare ;  but  the  features  were  not 
yet  revealed. 

"  Are  you  awake  yet  V  the  stranger  repeated. 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  marquis,  ribing  to  a  sitting  postnre,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  I  should  think  one  in  your  situation  would  sleep  not  quite  so 
soundly.    Have  you  slept  in  that  manner  through  the  night !" 

"  No.  I  had  but  just  fallen  asleep  when  you  must  have  enter- 
ed.   I  watched  through  much  of  the  night." 


"  Ah — and  for  what  I" 
"  For  mere  curiosity." 

"  Oho — you  wished  to  see  how  entrance  was  gained  here,  eh  1" 

"  You  have  guessed  it,  signor." 

As  the  marquis  thus  spoke,  the  lantern  was  turned  so  that  its 
beams  fell  upon  the  face  of  him  who  held  it,  and  the  prisoner 
beheld  the  features  of  Barbarigo  I 

"  But  you  are  none  the  wiser  now,"  said  the  strange  man,  with 
a  smile.  "  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  place,  though  I  fancy  its 
uniqueness  would  not  lead  jou  to  wish  to  spend  much  time 
here,  eh  .'" 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  the  marquis,  who  had  started  to 
his  feet.    "  But  tell  me  if  you  are  not  Barbarigo." 
"  I  am." 

"  O,  and  you  have  come  to  help  me.  Yon  have  come  to  save 
me.    Tell  me  that  yon  have." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  quietly  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Because  you  told  Donna  Julia  that  you  wonld  help  me  if 

yon  could." 

"  So  I  did — and  so  I  will.  And  I  have  come  now  to  give  you 
warning  to  that  effect.    I  shall  help  you  soon." 

"  But  can  you  not  let  me  out  from  here  now  V 

"  No,  no.  Not  yet.  There  are  those  above  us  who  arc  watch- 
ing you  narrowly  now  ;  but  ere  long  1  am  snre  I  can  help  yon." 

"  But  answer  me  one  question.  Am  I  not  within  the  prison  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  t" 

"Ha!  What  put  that  into  your  head?"  nttercd  Barbarigo, 
starting. 

"  But  is  it  not  so  V 

"  Answer  me  first.    What  reason  have  you  to  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  I  am  in  St.  Donuto,  and  surely  there  is  no 

other  prison-house  there." 

"  But  you  were  blinded  when  vou  came  here  f" 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  how  know  you  that  you  are  in  St.  Donato  .'" 

"  I  know  by  the  length  and  sound  of  the  bridge  over  which 
we  came,  and  the  distance  we  travelled  before  we  reached  the 
pavements." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  you  are  in  St.  Donato  i" 

"O — I  know  that." 

"  Then  of  course  you  arc  right  in  regard  to  the  rest.  But  yon 
must  not  ask  too  many  questions.  You  are  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  but  I  may  have  the  power  to  aid  you.  Bnt 
mind — should  you  be  visited  by  any  of  the  officers  before  I  see 
you  again,  you  will  not  hint  that  you  have  seen  any  one — lisp  not 
ray  name  if  you  hope  for  life." 

"  You  need  not  fear,  signor,  for  I  needed  not  your  caution  to 
that  effect." 

"  Yet  the  giving  of  it  will  not  harm  you." 

"  (),  no.  1  rather  thank  you  for  it.  But  tell  me  why  I  was 
brought  hither." 

"  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  many  others  have  been  here 
before  you.    You  have  enemies." 

"  But  has  there  been  no  charge  made  against  me  ?    Was — " 

"  Stop,  stop.  You  arc  now  going  be'yond  my  power  to  answer. 
You  should  know  enough  of  this  place  to  know  that  few  questions 
e'an  be  answered  save  by  those  who  have  hands  in  the  affair.  But 
I  came  not  to  stop.  I  only  i'ame  to  givo  you  hope — to  let  yon 
know  that  you  need  not  starve  yourself  nor  in  any  other  way 
hasten  your  exit  from  earth,  for  the  future  may  be  one  of  promise 
and  joy." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  can  ever  gain  my  heart's  dearest  wish  t" 
"  You  will  have  the  world  before  you." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  am  inquisitive  here  ;  but  I  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion so  that  you  shall  understand  it.  Shall  I  gain  the  hand  of 
Julia  Vise'onti  1" 

"  The  thing  is  not  impossible,  nor  is  it  improbable.  At  all 
events,  I  may  safely  pledge  you  my  word  that  the  duke  shall  not 
oppose  your  suit." 

"  Then  of  course  she  is  mine.  0,  I  hardly  dare  open  my  heart 
to  this  hope  so  fully." 

"  About  that  you  can  do  as  yon  please  ;  but  I  may  assure  yon 
that  I  hold  a  strange  power  over  Barnabas  Visconti.  I  can  speak 
a  very  few  words  that  will  make  another  man  of  him,  and  of  this 
you  shall  receive  the  benefit.  Now  let  me  come  to  the  case  in 
hand.  On  the  fifih  day  from  this  it  is  meant  that  your  trial  shall 
take  place  ;  but  on  the  night  preceding  that  day  I  will  come  to 
you  again — premising  that  I  am  alive." 

"  And  well,"  added  Francesco. 

"  No,  I  make  uo  such  provision.  If  I  am  alive  and  able  to 
move,  you  shall  see  me  on  the  fourth  night  following  the  one  we 
arc  now  passing.    Then  I  will  come  and  lead  you  heuce." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  to  no  trial  before  tho  court  of  the  Holy 

Office  !" 

"  No — that  would  hardly  be  safe,  for  it  needs  a  wondrous  pow- 
er to  wrest  a  victim  from  such  a  grasp.  But  rest  yon  now  in 
peace,  and  watch  for  my  coming.  You  may  be  visited  by  the 
old  Franciscan  officials,  but  they  will  only  call  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Fear  not  until  the  fifth  day  shall  open.  Take  heart  now 
and  put  your  trust  in  God." 

"  But  suppose  you  do  not  come  on  the  fourth  night  !"  queried 
the  marquis. 

"  That  is  hardly  a  supposable  case  ;  yet  wc  are  but  human,  and 
hold  not  an  hour  of  the  future.  If  I  fail  you,  then  you  must 
think  as  you  please,  but  in  all  human  probability  you  would  be 
right  in  supposing  my  influence  lost." 

"  Yet  I  shall  hope." 

"  You  will  be  happier  if  you  do." 

As  the  strange  man  thus  spoke  he  turned  towards  the  wall ;  but 
ere  lie  had  taken  two  steeps  tho  marquis  spoke  agaiu. 
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"  Otic  thing  I  forgot,"  he  said,  with  so  much  anxiety  that  Bar- 
barigo  stopped.  "  When  I  went  to  Verona,  there  was  with  me 
one  of  the  most  noble  fellows  the  earth  ever  bore.  I  mean  my 
esquire,  Pietro  Caravello.    Do  you  know  if  he  lives  V 

"  He  lives  and  is  well ;  and  sinee  you  have  been  confined  in 
prison  ho  has  never  lost  sight  of  you.  He  would  have  rescued 
you  while  on  your  way  hither,  had  I  not  forbidden  it.  He  is 
helping  me  now — still  working,  however,  in  your  behalf." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  murmured  Francesco;  and  he  would 
have  bowed  his  head  had  he  not  at  that  moment  thought  of  seeing 
ho  a'  his  visitor  got  out. 

But  lie  was  sadly  disappointed,  for  on  the  next  moment  Bar- 
barigo  extinguished  his  light,  and  the  marquis  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  look  through  the  centre  of  the  eartli  as  to  have  looked  for 
his  visitor  or  lii s  movements ;  lie  heard  a  dull,  grating  sound,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  sound  was  repeated.  He  called  the  strange 
man  by  name,  but  received  no  answer.  He  arose  and  moved 
across  to  where  he  had  heard  the  sound,  but  the  wall  was  solid 
as  before. 

The  prisoner  was  once  more  alone  in  his  dark  prison  house. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ASSASSINS. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills  that  flank  the  Olona,  and  a 
bit  of  cool  air  was  just  sweeping  down  from  the  Alps  to  give 
some  comfort  to  those  who  had  been  sweltering  through  a  hot 
day,  when  a  man  was  toiling  along  the  road  that  led  from  St. 
Donato  to  Milan.  He  walked  with  a  heavy  staff,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  would  raise  his  head  to  gain  more  fully  the  fresh  breeze 
tnat  had  just  started  up.  Those  who  met  him  bowed  low  to  him, 
and  then  turned  to  gaze  upon  him  after  he  had  passed.  It  was 
none  other  than  Barbarigo,  and  those  who  knew  him  gazed  upon 
him  with  reverence,  and  those  who  did  not,  regarded  him  with 
wonder  and  curiosity,  for  he  was  well  calculated  to  excite  more 
than  mere  curiosity.  He  kept  slowly  but  steadily  on  his  way,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  gate  at  which  ho  was  wont  to  enter  the 
city  is  was  fairly  dark. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  people  standing  about  the  gate, 
and  several  of  them  went  out  when  the  stranger  entered  ;  but  one 
man  hurried  off  up  into  the  city  at  a  good  round  pace  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  Barbarig'o.  But  the  old  man  did  not  seem  to  notice 
him,  and  having  spoken  a  few  words  to  the  otticer  in  charge, 
ho  turned  up  into  the  town,  bending  bis  steps  towards  the  ducal 
palace.  He  had  gone  over  half  the  way  when  he  was  met  by  an 
old  woman  who  stopped  in  front  of  him  and  gazed  intently  inlo 
his  face. 

"  This  is  Barbarigo,"  she  said,  after  having  satisfied  herself 
that  she  was  not  mistaken. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  Do  you  know  a  friar  of  St.  Francis,  called  Father  Andrea  1" 
"  Ay,  I  know  him  well." 

"  He  has  sent  me  for  succor;  and  he  bade  me,  if  by  chance  1 
should  see  you,  to  inform  you  that  he  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  prayed  that  you  would  come  and  see  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this,  good  woman  i"  asked  the  old  man, 
gazing  the  messenger  sharply  in  the  face. 

"  I  am  only  sure  that,  Father  Andrea  sent  me  with  that  mes- 
sage ;  and  if  I  can  trust  my  eyes,  I  should  say  he  was  in  much 
pain." 

"  How  far  from  here  is  he  V 

"  Only  a  short  distance." 

"  In  which  direction  ?" 

"  Towards  the  ducal  palace." 

"  Then  lead  the  way  and  I  will  follow." 

At  this  command  the  woman  turned  and  started  on,  and  Bar- 
barigo walked  on  behind  her.  She  left  not  the  main  street  until 
Bhe  came  within  one  square  of  the  palace,  and  then  she  turned  to 
the  left  into  an  arched  passage  which  led  towards  the  square  in 
which  stood  the  unfinished  cathedral.  She  had  passed  half  way 
along  this  passage  when  she  came  to  a  door  which  opened  to  the 
right,  and  before  which  she  stopped.  A  small  window  just  above 
the  place  was  illuminated,  and  as  the  woman  knocked,  a  voice 
from  within  asked  who  had  come. 

"  Tell  our  good  father  that  Barbarigo  has  come,"  returned  the 
applicant. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  was  opened,  and  Barbarigo 
followed  the  woman  into  the  hall,  where  a  hanging  lamp  was 
burning,  and  where  stood  a  man  whom  the  visitor  had  before  seen. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  door  was  closed,  the  woman  led  the  way 
through  the  hall,  the  man  whom  they  had  found  there  remaining 
behind.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  Barbarigo  stopped,  for  a  dark 
suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind. 

"  Woman,"  he  said,  "  why  docs  that  man  remain  behind  !" 

"  Father  Andrea  has  sent  for  a  second  physician,  signor,  and  ho 
remains  there  to  conduct  him  in." 

This  answer  was  given  so  promptly  and  truthfully,  that  the  old 
man  felt  his  suspicions  depart,  and  again  he  followed  on.  From 
this  hall  he  was  led  to  a  small  apartment  in  which  hung  a  heavy 
hanging  lamp,  but  which  had  no  windows. 

"  I  will  go  and  inform  our  good  father  that  you  have  come, 
and  you  can  remain  here  until  I  return,"  the  woman  said  ;  and 
thus  speaking,  she  left  the  room  by  the  opposite  way  from  where 
she  entered. 

Just  as  she  passed  out  the  old  man  was  sure  he  heard  a  peculiar 
sound  behind  him,  not  unlike  the  sliding  of  a  bolt,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  he  sprang  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  come  in  ; 
but  he  found  it  fast.  Surely  there  was  treachery  here.  He  leaped 
against  the  door  with  all  his  strength,  but  it  would  not  yield.  He 
turned  towards  the  other  door,  but  before  he  could  veaah  it.  it  wax 


opened,  and  two  men  entered.  They  were  stout,  powerful  fellows, 
and  both  wore  masks. 

"  How  now  '."  cried  Barbarigo,  as  soon  as  they  stopped  in  front 
of  him.  "  Why  come  ye  in  that  guise  f  Do  ye  fear  to  show 
your  faces  t" 

The  men  regarded  each  oilier  for  a  moment,  and  then  one  of 
them  drew  his  dagger.  The  other  immediately  did  the  same,  nnd 
without  a  word  they  both  rushed  upon  the  old  man.  Quick  as 
thought  he  seized  a  heavy  chair  that  stood  by  his  side,  and  with 
one  blow  he  felled  the  foremost  of  the  villains  to  the  floor,  but  be- 
fore he  could  raise  his  ponderous  weapon  for  another  blow,  the 
second  man  was  upon  him.  Barbariuo  dropped  the  chair  and 
grappled  with  the  villain,  and  for  a  while  he  held  the  dagger  off. 
But  he  was  old,  and  his  muscles  soon  gave  way  before  the  stern 
strength  of  his  antagonist.  As  his  right  arm  fell,  the  bright  dagger 
gleamed  aloft,  and  on  the  next  moment  it  descended  and  struck 
the  old  man's  bosom.  Again  it  was  raised,  and  another  blow  was 
struck,  but  this  time,  ere  the  villain  could  withdraw  his  weapon,  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall.  Twice  he  pulled  at  the  now 
bloody  hilt,  but  he  could  not  withdraw  it,  for  the  blade  had  enter- 
ed between  one  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  and  was  firmly 
wedged  in  the  hard  cartilage.  In  a  moment  more  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  the  assassin  fled  ;  and  just  as  he 
reached  the  door  through  which  be  had  entered,  bis  companion, 
who  had  now  recovered  himself,  leaped  upon  his  feet  and  follow- 
ed him.  By  this  time,  the  man  in  the  hall  had  found  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  other  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Good  Barbarigo,"  cried  the  new-comer,  "  is  this  you  ?  What ! 
— and  hurt  ?  ( ),  I  feared  this.  I  saw  you  with  that  woman,  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  I  followed  you,  for  I  know  her  welt." 

The  new  man  was  habited  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  and  present- 
ed Herculean  proportions.  He  was  tall,  and  broad  about  the 
shoulders,  and  moreover  he  possessed  a  paunch  that  might  have 
made  an  Italian  Falstaff.  His  fe.ee  was  smooth  shaven,  and  ex- 
posure had  made  his  skin  dark  as  an  Indian's. 

"My  brother,"  faintly  spoke  the  wounded  man,  "God  be 
blessed  you've  come.    Here — pluck  this  dagger  from  rry  breast." 

"  Wiil  it  not  let  out  your  blood  !"  asked  the  other,  as  he  stooped 
over  and  looked  at  the  weapon. 

"  No.  It  has  not  reached  my  vitals.  It  is  only  jammed  in  be- 
tween some  of  my  bones.    Out  with  it,  for  it  pains  me." 

The  monk  seized  the  haft  anil  gave  a  steady  pull,  but  he  had 
not  calculated  on  the  strength  necessary  to  withdraw  it.  lie  ap- 
plied more  strength  the  next  time  and  it  came  out.  An  exclam- 
ation of  wonder  escaped  from  his  lips  as  he  found  how  firmly  it 
was  fixed,  and  then  he  said,  as  be  started  up,  with  flashing  eyes  : 

"  But  where  are  the  villains  ?    Only  tell  me  where  they  are  \" 

The  old  man  pointed  towards  the  door  through  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  the  monk  leaped  after  them  witli  a  short,  heavy 
sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  drawn  from  beneath  his  gown. 
He  was  gone  but  a  few  moments,  and  when  he  returned  he  was 
trembling  with  rage  and  excitement. 

"  It's  too  late,"  he  uttered.  "  They've  found  their  way  into 
the  street.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  you  need  attention.  Are 
you  much  hurt  !" 

"I  fear  I  am.  The  villain's  first  stroke  found  a  tender  spot  in 
my  bosom." 

The  monk  tore  away  the  clothing  and  examined  the  wound, 
and  as  he  probed  it  slightly  with  h.s  finger,  an  utterance  of  fear 
escaped  him. 

"  You  are  badly  hurt,"  ho  said,  "  and  you  need  immediate 
help.    Trust  to  me." 

As  he  said  this  he  took  a  silken  kerchief  from  the  wounded 
man's  neck,  and  having  made  it  into  a  neat,  hard  pad,  he  laid  it 
upon  the  first  wound,  and  then  bound  it  on  with  a  girdle.  The 
other  wound  bled  but  little,  and  amounted  to  not  much  beside  a 
flesh  cut.  Then  the  monk  took  one  more  turn  through  the  house, 
but  he  could  not  find  a  human  being. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  when  he  came  back,  "  that  they  should 
have  all  fled  from  one  man." 

"  By  my  soul,  Lanfargo,  you  are  more  than  tiiat — you  arc  more 
than  three  men.    But  come — help  me  if  you  can." 

Lanfargo  stooped  and  picked  up  the  dagger  he  had  plucked 
from  his  friend's  bosom,  and  having  secured  it  about  his  person, 
he  picked  Barbarigo  up  as  he  would  have  done  a  child,  and  start- 
ed out.  When  he  reached  the  passage  he  turned  towards  the  cathe- 
dral, and  having  crossed  the  great  Equare,  he  entered  a  street  upon 
which  were  built  an  humble  class  of  dwellings,  and  at  one  of  these 
he  stopped.  He  gained  entrance  without  trouble,  and  the  old 
man  was  soon  upon  a  soft,  clean  bed.  The  monk  left  him  for  a 
few  moments  to  send  for  two  surgeons,  and  when  he  returned  be 
brought  some  wine  with  him.  Of  this  Barbarigo  drank,  and  it 
revived  him.  Lanfargo  then  examined  the  bandage  he  had  ap- 
plied, and  finding  that  no  blood  had  escaped,  he  sat  down  by  tho 
bedside.  The  old  man  was  in  much  pain,  but  his  iron  nerves 
enabled  him  to  keep  it  mostly  to  himself. 

"  Now,  Lanfargo,  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  be  on  hand  so 
opportune  V  asked  Barbarigo. 

"  Why,  I  knew  you  were  coming  to  the  city  this  evening,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  gate  to  see  you.  When  I  reached  there  they 
told  me  you  had  just  gone  in.  So  I  turned  back,  and  had  al- 
most reached  you  when  I  saw  that  woman  speak  with  you.  I 
knew  she  was  one  of  Father  Andrea's  women,  and  I  feared  that 
holy  friar  had  been  turned  against  you  by  the  duke." 

"  I  have  thought  so,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  I  always  knew 
he  was  villain  enough,  but  I  did  not  think  he  had  the  courage  to 
do  it,  for  lie  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  know  my  secret,  though 
he  discovered  it  accidentally.    But  go  on." 

"  I  followed  you  to  the  house  whero  I  came  upon  you  so 
opportunely — " 


"  Ah — if  you  had  come  sooner." 

"  I  know  i. — but  it  can't  be  helped  now.  Just  as  you  passed 
in  I  was  sure  I  saw  the  Count  of  Monza  close  by,  and  while  I 
went  to  watch  him  a  moment,  you  were  pone.  I  satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  the  count,  and  then  I  hurried  back,  but  found  the  door 
locked.  I  then  knocked,  and  some  one  within  tusked  who  was 
there.  'Monza,'  I  answered,  without  stopping  to  think  ;  and 
it  seems  I  hit  the  mark,  for  the  door  was  at  once  opened.  I  ask- 
ed where  you  were,  but  instead  of  answering  me,  the  fellow  run. 
1  then  hunted  you  up  as  you  know." 

"  My  soul,"  uttered  the  old  man,  painfully,  "  I  did  not  think 
they  would  do  this.  I  had  not  dreamed  of  it.  But  they  shall 
suffer — they  shall  suffer  for  this  I" 

At  this  juncture  the  physicians  arrived,  and  the  monk  ex- 
plained to  them  how  his  friend  was  injured.  They  removed  tho 
bandage  and  probed  the  wound.  The  probe  started  the  blood 
afresh,  and  from  this  they  judged  that  it  was  not  fatal.  They 
dressed  it  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  having  given  directions 
for  the  management  of  the  patient,  they  went  away,  promising  to 
call  again  in  the  morning. 

"Barbarigo,"  said  the  monk,  some  time  after  the  surgeons  bad 
gone,  "do  you  think  Andrea  will  reveal  your  secret  !" 

"  No — he  dares  not.  No,  no  ;  he  will  pretend  he  did  not  know 
me.  But  my  deepest  secret  neither  he  nor  you  know.  Only  my 
God  and  myself  know  the  mystery  I  would  unveil  to  Milan." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tim  JUDGMENT  HAM.  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

The  fourth  day  from  the  visit  of  Barbarigo  to  the  dungeon  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  had  passed  away,  and  I  be  fourth  night  was 
closing  about  the  earth.  Francesco  Delia  Torre  watched  the  day- 
beams  as  they  faded  away  from  the  arch  of  his  cell,  and  when 
they  were  all  gone  he  sat  down  upon  the  low  pallet  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  Until  the  present  time  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  Barbarigo  as  a  child  looks  for  the  coming  of  a 
holiday;  but  now  doubts  and  fears  began  to  gather  about  him. 
He  pondered  over  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  then  tried 
to  calculate  the  probable  chances  of  the  old  man's  escaping  them. 

At  length  it  became  fairly  dark,  and  the  night  had  come.  An 
hour  passed  away — and  another.  Then  the  prisoner  happened  to 
think  that  his  visitor  might  not  come  until  midnight,  and  with 
this  thought  worked  into  an  assurance  he  resolved  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  awhile.  But  for  more  than  two  hours  he  lay  there  unable 
to  woo  the  gentle  god  to  his  embrace.  But  be  slept  at  length — 
not  from  wiil,  but  from  absolute  exhaustion.  Suddenly  a  quick 
concussion  awoke  him,  and  he  started  up.  At  first  an  unusual 
light  blinded  him,  but  gradually  he  became  able  to  bear  it,  and 
he  gazed  around,  and  just  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  grating- 
sound  beneath  him.  Instinctively  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  side 
of  his  pallet,  for  he  was  yet  on  it,  and  saw  a  huge  stone  just  mov- 
ing into  its  place.  He  now  looked  about  him,  and  found  four 
men  standing  by  his  couch.  They  were  dressed  in  black  robes, 
and  wore  black  masks.  Next  the  marquis  saw  that  lie  was  in  a 
different  room  ;  or  rather  in  a  different  dungeon,  for  his  present 
apartment  was  nothing  more,  save  that  it  had  grated  windows. 
Startling  as  was  his  position,  his  mind  would  turn  for  a  moment 
upon  the  strangeness  of  this  change  of  place,  but  it  was  soon 
clear  to  him.  He  cast  a  quick  glance  around  upon  thoso  who 
stood  by  hini,  and  lie  knew  that  the  form  of  Barbarigo  was  not 
there. 

"  Francesco  Delia  Torre,"  spoke  one  of  the  men,  "  you  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  holy  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  l" 

"  For  what  1"  uttered  the  marquis,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  You  shall  know  when  you  reach  the  court.  We  are  not  your 
judges,  and  therefore  shall  speak  not." 

"  But  wherefore  am  I  here  !  What  have  I  done  i  What 
offence  committed?" 

"Come  with  us  and  you  shall  be  informed.  Come." 

The  prisoner  was  now  taken  by  the  arms  by  two  of  the  officials, 
while  the  other  two  proceeded  to  hoodwink  and  pinion  him,  and 
as  soon  as  his  eyes  and  arms  were  fast,  he  was  led  away.  He  was 
conducted  through  a  long  passage,  then  up  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  then  down  another  flight.  After  various  turnings  and 
windings  he  was  stopped.  He  beard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and  in 
a  few  moments  more  he  heard  a  door  open  and  he  was  led  on. 

Soon  the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  looked 
around.  Before  him  was  erected  a  black  throne,  and  upon  it  sat 
a  man  clothed  in  the  same  color,  and  wearing  a  mask.  He  was  a 
short,  fat  man,  and  showed  only  his  round,  thick  head  as  he  sat 
behind  the  bench.  Upon  the  right  of  the  inquisitor  sat  a  scribe, 
and  upon  his  left  stood  two  men  who  wore  huge  red  crosses  upon 
their  bosoms,  and  then  besides  these,  were  the  four  men  who  had 
accompanied  him  hither.  The  apartment  was  not  very  wide,  but 
it  was  quite  long  and  all  hung  in  black.  The  marquis  saw  a  rack 
— and  he  saw  various  other  implements  of  torture.  Thero  was 
one  cross  against  the  wall  upon  which  ho  could  see  dark  spots, 
as  if  of  blood  ;  and  there  was  another  croi's  in  the  form  of  an  X, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  upon  trucks,  and  was  held  up  by  an 
iron  pivot  passing  through  the  centre  where  the  pieces  crossed. 
This  pivot  was  fast  in  an  upright  post,  but  moved  easily  up  and 
down  in  a  groove,  so  that  the  cross  could  be  spread  or  contracted 
enough  to  allow  tho  pieces  to  lie  together  either  horizontally  or 
perpendicularly.  This  was  a  most  exquisito  pieco  of  torture,  for 
by  securing  a  man  low  down  upon  the  cross,  he  could  be  fairly 
split  in  twain  ! 

The  marquis  grew  weak  as  he  gazed,  and  tho  inquisitors  did 
not  disturb  him  so  long  as  they  saw  he  was  busy  in  examining 
the  horrors  by  whkh  ho  was  surrounded  ;  but  when  at  length  bu 
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bowed  his  head  and  began  to  meditate  upon  what  he  had  scen,t_he 
was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  judge. 

"  Signor  marquis,"  spoke  the  latter  personage,  "  you  are  prob. 
ably  man  that  you  are  in  the  holy  court  of  the  Inquisition." 

The  marquis  looked  up,  and  seeing  that  he  was  expected  to 
answer,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  and  have  been  expecting  this." 

He  was  now  subjected  to  a  rigorous  questioning,  and  finally,  on 
a  charge  of  blasphemy — a  few  words  dropped  while  with  >omc 
friends  on  the  Corso,  and  overheard  by  the  Count  of  Monza — 
against  the  holy  Catholic  church,  he  was  adjudged  to  death. 

"  But,  most  holy  signor,  you  will  not  condemn  me  thus  !" 
cried  the  marquis.  "  You  will  not  make  this  the  cause  of  my 
destruction  !    You  will  not — 0,  you  cannot  condemn  mc  thus  I" 

"  Francesco  Delia  Torre,  thou  art  already  condemned,  and 
may  God  panlou  thee  if  he  finds  thy  soul  pure  in  repe  ntance." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  the  prisoner  gasped,  starting  back  with 
terror. 

"  Simply  that  you  must  die.  Out  of  your  own  mouth  are  you 
condemned,  and  1  have  only  to  pacs  judgment  upon  you.  You 
must  die!  Officers  of  the  Holy  Court,  let  him  be  led  to  his 
death  I" 

The  two  men  who  wore  the  red  crosses  upon  their  bosoms  now 
stepped  forward,  but  they  did  so  with  apparent  reluctance. 

"Out  upon  thee!"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  starting  further 
hack,  and  straining  vainly  upon  the  cords  that  bound  his  arms. 
"  This  has  been  a  foul  mockery  !  You  have  had  no  trial,  and  you 
have  had  no  gleam  of  justice.  You  have  but  mumbled  out  a  sen- 
tence which  you  would  bestow  alike  upon  man  and  beast — a 
sentence  preconceived  and  studied  up  in  your  own  black  soul ! 
In  God's  name  I  ask,  shall  your  wicked  mandate  be  obeyed  ?" 

The  inquisitor  started  up  from  his  seat  trembling  with  passion, 
and  leaped  down  upon  the  floor.  With  one  bound  he  reached 
the  side  of  the  prisoner,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  his 
fist.  It  was  truly  a  furious  blow,  but  the  marquis  dodged  it,  and 
before  it  could  be  repeated,  two  of  the  officials  drew  the  judge 
away. 

Now  that  Francesco  had  a  chance  to  behold  the  inquisitor's 
whole  form,  he  was  sure  he  knew  him.  He  knew  him  to  be  none 
other  than  the  Franciscan  friar,  Andrea !  And  what  could  the 
infumous  monk  be  doing  in  such  a  place  ?  But  the  prisoner's 
whelming  thoughts  were  cut  short  by  a  new  movement. 

The  inquisitor  had  broken  loose  from  the  hold  of  the  officials, 
and  started  back  to  his  throne  and  seized  a  cross  which  lay  there- 
on. This  cross  he  held  high  above  his  head,  and  in  mad  tones 
he  shouted : 

"  Now  disobey  mc  who  dares  !  I  am  clothed  with  authority 
here,  and  will  be  obeyed,  or  the  most  dreadful  maledictions  shall 
be  called  down  upon  you.  In  the  name  of  the  living  God  and  his 
holiness  of  Home,  I  command  you  to  lead  this  prisoner  to  in- 
stant death  1  And  by  the  powers  of  the  church,  we'll  see  him 
die  hero  I" 

"  But,  holy  father,"  expostulated  one  ot  the  officials,  "such  a 
thing  was  never  heard  of." 

"  What — have  not  men  died  here  !" 
"  At  the  torture,  not  by  condemnation." 

"  Then  let  him  be  put  to  the  torture.  By  my  soul,  we'll  know 
more  from  his  lips.  There  may  be  a  plot.  Secure  him  to  the 
double  cross  !    Away  with  him !    Away,  I  say  I" 

How  far  that  order  would  hive  been  obeyed  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  for  at  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  gigan- 
tic proportions  of  Lanfargo  were  visible  in  the  entrance  way.  He 
stalked  into  the  apartment  and  walked  straight  up  to  where  the 
prisoner  stood. 

"  How  now  V  he  uttered,  gazing  about  him.  "  11a — whom  have 
we  here  ?"  and  &s  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  inquisitor's  mask  and 
tore  it  from  his  face.  "  Ah,  foul  monk,  think  ye  your  forged 
papers  will  suffice  you  here  ?  What  ho,  here,  familiars  and  in- 
quisitors ;  this  is  a  base  impostor  !  Seize  him  and  bear  him 
honce ;  I  bear  the  signet  of  the  pope,  and  the  commission  ot  our 
general." 

As  the  stout  monk  spoke,  he  handed  a  parchment  roll  to  the 
scribe,  and  the  latter,  after  having  read  it,  arose  and  said  : 
"  Brothers,  Lanfargo  is  on:  master." 

"  Now  oft'  with  this  dog  at  once,  aud  put  him  deep  down  in  out- 
most dismal  dungeon.  At  some  otiier  time  I'll  tell  ye  of  the  deep 
and  dreadful  crime  he  has  done.    OlF  with  him  now  I" 

Thus  spoke  the  new  comer,  and  on  the  next  instant  the  wick- 
ed monk  was  seiz.-d  aud  drugged  away.  He  cursed  and  swore, 
and  resisted  and  prayed,  but  all  to  no  effect.  When  he  was  gone 
Lanfargo  turned  to  the  two  executioners  and  the  scribe,  and  said  : 

"  Now  I  must  remove  your  prisoner,  but  you  shall  have  anoiher 
to  make  his  place  good.  You  shall  understand  it  all  ere  long. 
'Tis  a  strange  story,  as  you  shall  hear." 

The  officers  bowed  humbly  to  their  strange  master,  and  crossed 
themselves  devoutly.    Then  Lanfargo  turned  to  the  marquis. 

"  Now,  signor  marquis,"  he  said,  "  you  will  accompany  me. 
Fear  no  danger." 

"But  who  art  thou'?"  asked  Francesco,  in  astonishment. 
"  Surely  I  know  that  voice." 

"  And  well  you  might.  I  used  to  preach  to  you  when  you  was 
a  child.    But  come;  your  presence  is  needed  elsewhere." 

The  stout  master  turned  away  from  the  dark  room  as  he  spoke, 
and  without  a  word  more  the  marquis  followed  him. 


been  weeping.  But  her  eyes  were  dried  now,  for  she  had  wept 
till  the  fountain  was  dried  and  parched  up.  It  was  now  past 
noon,  and  ere  long  she  was  to  be  a  wife 

The  thought  came  to  her  with  all  its  dreadful  meaning,  and  she 
leaned  forward  and  sobbed  until  her  heart  seemed  breaking.  At 
length  she  heard  steps  approaching  her  door,  and  she  started  up. 
It  was  her  mother  who  came.  The  duchess  sat  down  by  her  daugh- 
ter's side,  and  placed  her  arm  about  her  neck. 

"Alas,  my  child,"  she  uttered,  "I  fear  you  are  not  happy  now." 

"  You  know  I  am  not,  my  mother,"  faintly  articulated  the 
beautiful  girl,  looking  up. 

"  But  I  fear  you  are  very  miserable." 

"  Let  me  be  as  I  may,  you  cannot  help  it,  mother.  O,  I  can 
bless  you,  for  I  know  that  you  have  done  all  that  you  could  do. 
And  yet,  I  may  not  always  be  miserable.  I  shall  find  happiness 
if  I  can.  I  mourn  now  for  Francesco  more  than  I  fear  this  mar- 
riage ;  for,  if  he  lived,  not  all  the  powers  of  earth  should  force 
me  to  this.    So  you  see  I  use  somo  of  my  own  will  in  this." 

"  0,  Julia,  I  do  think  the  count  will  be  kind — he  loves  you ;  lie 
has  told  mc  so — and — " 

"  — sh,  my  mother.  Trust  not  too  much  to  what  he  may  say, 
for  he  is  a — a  dark  and  self-willed  man,  and  can  guide  his  tongue 
independent  of  his  heart.  I  know  him  and  am  prepared  to  take 
him  for  what  he  is.  I  may  learn  to  love  him  in  time  ;  but,  O,  I 
can  never  honor  and  respect  him.  Ah,  mother,  he  can  never 
make  himself  what  Francesco  was.  O,  he  was  honor,  truth  and 
virtue  ;  and  he  was  nobleness  itself.  Earth  has  but  few  such  in 
these  dark  times." 

"  You  speak  truly,  Julia.  And  yet  the  count  will  average  with 
the  rest." 

"  Ay — as  the  tiger  will  average  with  the  wolf.  What  ho  owns 
of  superiority  is  in  simple  power.    But  I  will  not  place  him  too 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  MESSENGER    IN  HASTE. 

Julia  Visconti  sat  alone  in  her  own  apartment,  and  she 
was  arrayed  in  her  bridal  robes.   She  was  pale  and  faint,  and  had 
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low,  for  he  is  to  be  my — my — husband!  O,  what  a  word  for 
this  hour  I" 

The  duchess  gazed  into  the  face  of  her  child,  and  she  wonder- 
ed how  much  of  real  pain  she  felt  in  view  of  the  coming  marriage 
which  was  not  connected  with  the  loss  of  the  marquis.  She  could 
not  blame  herself  for  anything  that  had  happened,  though  sho 
knew  that  she  had  used  some  influence  in  gaining  Julia's  consent 
to  the  nuptials.  But  what  else  could  she  do  1  Now  that  she  be- 
lieved Francesco  dead,  what  excuse  could  she  frame  for  holding 
out  longer  I  She  had  looked  at  all  the  young  men  in  her  hus- 
band's court,  and  she  knew  of  none  better  calculated  for  her  child 
than  Marco  of  Monza.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  dubious  choice,  but 
then  those  were  not  times  when  pure-minded  men  were  plenty. 

From  the  time  when  the  count  had  first  announced  to  her  the 
death  of  Francesco,  she  had  been  gradually  inclining  to  obey  the 
wish  of  her  husband,  and  with  a  calm,  dignified  purpose  she  had 
approached  her  child  on  the  subject.  At  first  the  maiden  had 
Spumed  the  count's  offer  with  virtuous  indignation ;  but  as  she 
took  time  for  calmer  thought  she  thought  that  her  dear  mother 
must  suffer  if  she  maintained  her  refusal.  She  saw  that  even  now 
the  duke  was  cold  and  harsh  towards  his  good  wife,  and  Julia 
knew  that  'twas  all  the  result  of  her  refusal  to  marry  with  the 
count.    Finally  she  put  this  question  to  herself: 

"  Shall  I  now  maintain  the  position  I  have  assumed,  and  thus 
keep  my  noble  mother  under  the  duke's  displeasure;  or  shall  I, 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  my  mother's  peace  once  more,  give  rny 
consent  to  this  marriage  !  My  own  love  is  dead,  and  my  heart  is 
buried  with  him.  But  Loredano  wants  no  heart — he  only  asks 
for  my  hand,  and  would  possess  my  face.    He  shall  have  it !" 

And  from  that  moment  the  question  was  looked  upon  as  set- 
tled. The  count  came  and  blessed  the  maiden,  but  he  thought 
she  still  sorrowed  only  for  Delia  Torre,  and  he  did  not  force  him- 
self much  upon  her.  The  duchess  was  once  more  restored  to 
favor,  and  the  duke  smiled  upon  her  as  of  old. 

But  as  the  hour  drew  nigh,  Julia's  heart  became  Icy  and  chill. 


Some  strange  fear-phantoms  hovered  before  her  which  she  could 
not  drive  off,  and  more  than  once  she  fancied  she  beard  Fran- 
cesco's voice  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  upbraiding  her  for  her 
infidelity. 

But  she  had  not  much  more  time  for  thought.  Lucetta  came 
in  to  announce  that  the  duke  was  in  waiting  with  the  count  and 
the  bishop.  And  of  all  who  moved  around  the  doomed  maiden 
only  Lucetta  knew  her  every  feeling.  That  faithful  girl  could 
read  it  all,  and  it  made  her  heart  bleed  to  see  her  mistress  as  she 
now  was. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  the  maiden,  rising  to  her  feet.  "Let  the 
duke  be  so  informed." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  duke  entered  the  apartment.  He  saluted 
his  daughter  with  a  kiss,  and  then  turned  towards  the  duchess. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  "  will  you  go  forward  to  the  chapel  and  see 
the  maidens  duly  assembled  there  ;  for  'tis  fitting  there  should  be 
no  bungling  in  this." 

Donna  Silvia  arose  and  left  the  apartment  without  a  murmur, 
though  she  knew  that  her  husband's  chief  object  in  thus  sending 
her  ahead  was  to  keep  her  from  her  child  as  much  as  possible  until 
after  the  ceremony  was  performed,  for  fear  that  Julia  might  give 
way  to  some  burst  of  feeling  if  her  mother  were  by  to  sympathize 
with  her.    And  perhaps  the  duke  was  right. 

"  Now,  Julia,  let  us  on  to  the  chapel  for  the  bridegroom  waits." 

The  maiden  answered  not  a  word,  but  she  gave  the  duke  her 
hand  and  followed  him  from  the  room,  Lucetta  keeping  close  be- 
hind her. 

"  You  tremble,"  said  Visconti. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  position  for  one  like  me,  signor,"  answered 

Julia. 

"  Ay — so  it  is.  But  you  shall  be  one  of  the  noblest  wives  in 
all  the  country,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

When  they  reached  the  hall 
they  found  the  count  there, 
dressed  in  his  most  gaudy  at- 
tire, and  with  him  were  the 
bishop  of  Milan  and  several 
nobles. 

"  Fall  in  behind,  siguors," 
ordered  the  duke. 

They  did  as  directed,  and 
then  Visconti  turned  into  the 
court  that  led  to  the  chapel. 
Julia  trembled  more  violently 
than  ever.  She  thought  of  Fran- 
cesco once  more — and  then  she 
thought  of  Barbarigo,  and  she 
wondered  why  that  strange  man 
had  forsaken  her.  The  party 
had  gained  the  centre  of  the 
court  when  they  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  approach  of  Sara,  Ju- 
lia's old  nurse,  who  came  up 
directly  in  front  of  them  and 
stopped.  She  was  flushed  and 
breathless  from  apparent  haste. 

"  How  now,  woman  V  cried 
the  duke,  in  a  rage.  "  Stand 
aside,  and  let  ns  pass." 

"  Hold,  my  lord  duke,"  spoke 
the  old  nurse,  boldly.  "  Strike 
me  if  you  will,  but  I  must  de- 
liver my  message.  You  have 
been  imposed  upon.  Francesco 
Delia  Torre  lives,  and  has  sent 
me  to  you  to  tell  you  so!"  she  said,  looking  calmly  at  him. 

The  duke  was  thunderstruck— Julia  raised  her  hands  as  though 
she  feared  she  had  not  heard  aright,  while  Lucetta,  with  quick 
joy,  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven. 

[see  engraving. 1 
'  Out  upon  thee,  hag!"  gasped  the  duke,  as  soon  as  ho  could 
find  his  speech.    "  Thou  liest !" 

"  No,  my  lord,  for  the  Marquis  of  Lodi  is  alive  and  well,  and  is 
in  Milan.  He  sent  be  to  bid  you  stay  this  marriage  until  he  could 
sco  you." 

"  How  is  this?"  uttered  the  count,  hastening  forward. 
O— Francesco  is  alive  I"  cried  Julia,  clasping  her  hands  in 

frantic  joy. 

'*  It'Js  false  I  all,  all  false  I"  shouted  Loredano,  turning  pale. 

"  He's  dead !" 

"  Not  so,  noble  count,"  returned  Sara,  "  for  I  saw  him  not  half 

an  hour  since." 

"  And  yet  what  matters  it  V  exclaimed  the  duke,  pushing  the 
woman  aside.    "  We  will  attend  to  him  anon.    Let  this  marriage 

go  on  first." 

"  No  !"  uttered  Julia,  starting  from  the  duke's  grasp.  "  I  have 
been  deceived— most  cruelly  deceived.  No — I  will  not  wed  now. 
Let  mc  go  back  to  my  chamber." 

"But  I  say  the  ceremony  shall  go  on  I"  thundered  Visconti. 
"  We'll  see  if  I  have  power  here  I" 

"  Most  noble  duke,"  spoke  the  maiden,  thoroughly  aroused  by 
indignation  at  the  deception  practised  upon  her,  "  were  you  ten 
thousand  times  master  here,  you  could  not  marry  me  against  my 
will !  This  contract  is  ended  ;  'twas  made  on  the  foundation  of 
Francesco's  death.  He  lives,  and  'tis  annulled.  Lucetta,  bid  my 
mother  join  mc  in  my  chamber." 

As  Julia  thus  spoke  she  darted  away  like  a  roe,  leaving  the  men 
petrified  with  utter  amazement. 

[concluded  NEXT  WEEK.] 


umxu>  states  sua'  of  the  line,  Pennsylvania. 


[For  description,  see  page  8)7. J 
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[Written  for  Dallou's  Pictorial.] 
AtTl'.MN*  THOUGHTS. 

hy  «.  w.  nnifiAT. 

The  golden  Rinshine  of  the  summer  days 

lit  left  upon  the  knocks  of  veiluw  corn, 
As  tht  soft  light  of  heaven  il  holy  ray  a 

Hhines  in  the  features  of  a  Mini  new  born. 

Klch  cluster*  of  the  purple  grape  appear, 

Transparent  jewel"  on  the  fading  vine, 
Like  good  fruit."  of  an  aged  Christian  here. 

Whose  liuibs  are  shrunken,  hut  whose  virtue*  shino. 

Behold  the  ruin*  of  the  lovely  rone, 

Its  fragrance  and  III  queenly  beauty  fled; 

ftp  leaves  are  buried  in  the  ground  like  thote 
!>ear  friend.*  now  numbered  with  the  honored  dead. 

More  glorious  than  emperor,  king  or  pope, 

Or  regiments  of  royal  princes  crowned 
With  gold,  an  stately  trees  on  yonder  slope, 

Wh**re  rainbow-tinted  foliage  paves  the  gtound. 

The  gorgeous  sun  drop*  down  behind  the  hill. 

And  leaves  a  glowing  wake  of  crimson  light; 
Like  a  young  bride,  the  moon  is  blushing  still, 

For  lo  the  day-king  kissed  the  <juecn  of  night! 

The  last  red  ray  of  the  declining  sun 

Met  the  first  smile  of  the  ascending  morn — 

And  when  the  monarch's  daily  task  was  done, 
He  gave  the  empress  of  the  skies  his  throne. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  KING  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS. 

HY   FRANCES  P.  I'Eri'ERELL. 


There  stood  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of  a  Spanish  rity, 
in  the  year  675,  a  buililing  that  presented,  with  its  broken  lattice 
nnd  leaning  door-posts,  but  a  miserable  exterior  to  the  passer  by.  I 
But,  at  intervals,  from  far  within,  sweet  sounds,  some  gush  of 
melody,  or  some  trilling  laugh,  broke  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
haifdesertcd  street,  and  woke  all  the  murmurs  of  the  summer  air; 
vet  sounds  that  very  seldom  spoke  of  the  hidden  luxury  and  joy 
within,  since,  for  the  most  part,  an  utter  stillness  reigned  around, 
unless  some  practised  car,  listening,  had  detected  the  continual 
plash  of  a  fountain,  or  the  soft  rustling  of  wind  in  the  orange  trees. 
In  the  last  room  of  this  building,  up  u  flight  of  stairs,  was  a  large 
and  lofty  apartment,  daintily  furnished  in  the  Moorish  style.  Ori- 
ental carpets,  soft  as  the  turf  of  a  meadow,  covered  the  centre  of 
■  floor  that  was  elsewhere  gaily  wrought  in  mosaics  of  floral  cm-  j 
blcms.  Light  ivory-tables  heaped  with  fruit  and  pastry,  low  cush- 
ioned chairs,  and  one  or  two  stringed  musical  instruments,  were 
arranged  here  and  there  at  random.  Divans  of  crimson  Damas- 
cus silk  stretched  along  the  three  snowy  and  richly-carved  walls, 
while  high  across  the  fourth  side,  which  was  left  entirely  open, 
were  looped  curtains  of  a  soft  blue  tint  ;  and  the  female  who  stood  I 
beneath  the  arch,  looked  down  into  a  large  court  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  leaf  and  blossom,  and  shut  in  all  around  by  the  other 
portions  of  the  same  building,  the  airy  porticoes  of  which  were  sus- 
tained by  marble  columns,  with  richly- foliated  capitals  and  archi- 
traves, upon  whose  hat  rtiit  vos  all  the  gorgeous  peopling  of  Eastern 
dreams  danced  perpetually  along. 

The  girl  wore  a  tunic  of  delicate  cream-colored  silk,  falling  over 
trowsers  of  pale  pink,  plaided  with  silver  threads,  a  girdle  of  price- 
less Cashmere  bound  loosely  below  her  waist,  and  a  broad  collar, 
composed  of  alternate  hands  of  chased  gold  and  large,  filbert- 
shaped,  milky  pearls  about  her  throat.  But  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  this  attire,  there  lay,  amid  the  folds  of  a  blue  gauzv 
scarf  wound  turban-like  above  her  dark  flowing  hair,  a  large  plain  i 
cross  of  solid  gold.  ■ 

The  summer  cloud  above  had  clothed  the  fountain  below  in  a 
second  cloak  of  melting  mist,  as  it  dashed  down  rain,  everv  sheet 
of  which  the  sunset  transmuted  into  a  shower  of  sparkling  drops  ; 
of  flame,  and  still  the  shrubbery  within  the  court  was  dripping, 
while  the  cloud  blew  slowly  off,  watched  by  the  girl's  dark  eves, 
bejond  the  housetops  and  the  spires,  out  to  the  distant  line  of  the 
blue  tideless  sea. 

A  bough  of  the  orange  tree  that  grew  beside  the  balcony  bent 
suddenly  down,  shaking  off  a  dash  of  rain  and  petal,  and  spring- 
ing up  again  with  light  rebound,  a  young  man,  slight,  tall  and 
agile,  swung  from  its  support  and  stood  at  the  lady's  side. 

"  Thy  apparition  startles  me  !"  she  said,  returning  his  lover-like 
greeting.  "  Thou  dost  never  come  like  ordinary  mortals ;  but  a 
sudden  rush  and  rustle,  and  here  thou  art.  One  would  say  a  price 
lay  on  thy  head,  thus  coming  and  going  unawares.  Wert  thou  a 
prince  in  disguise — " 

"  Well,  and  what  then,  my  love  !" 

"  Thy  appearance  could  not  be  more  suspicious." 

"  A  prince  should  come  with  court  and  retinue  and  undreamed 
splendor,  to  woo  the  Jewel  of  Spain." 

The  speaker,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  of  a  tall,  noble  figure, 
wearing  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer  ;  hair  of  a  bright,  sunny  hue 
Ml  in  curling  masses  over  his  well-shaped  shoulders  ;  large,  shin- 
ing, azure  eyes  beamed  from  under  golden-brown  brows  and  lash- 
es ;  a  high,  broad  forehead,  bold,  finely-sculptured  nose,  and  a 
chin  deeply  cleft  and  adorned  with  a  curling  beard,  completed  the 
features  that  were  of  high  Visigoth  origin,  and  such  as  the  proud- 
est blood  of  Spain  is  at  this  day  glad  to  trace  in  lineaments  of 
noblest  descent ;  and  the  hand  with  which  he  held  his  compan- 
ion's was  far  too  white  and  small  to  harmonize  with  the  costume 
that  he  wore. 


"  And  if  thy  lover  trrre  a  prince,  Constance  1"  he  continued. 
"  He  would  never,  in  that  case,  wed  me." 

"  Thou  would*!  objec  t  to  kingly  splendor,  thou  who  wcarest  the 
wealth  of  an  Indian  ocean  in  ihine  tars  '."  And  he  filliped  the 
great  pearls,  each  pearl  large  as  n  pigeon's  egg,  that  hung  in  slen- 
der gold  settings  from  her  shell-like  ears. 

'•  Thou  ki.owcst,  Region,  that  I  do  not  wear  these  baubles  of 
my  own  fancy,  but  because  of  my  father's  command.  This  night, 
he  said,  he  will  tell  me  why.  Thus,  alas  !  displacing  the  trinkets 
here  in  w  hich  1  tuok  pleasure,  he  has  decked  this  place  in  Moorish 
trim.  But  it  is  like  a  pagan  at  Christian  hymns.  For  see  upoa 
i  my  scarf!"  and  she  pointed  to  the  cross  lying  in  her  turban. 

"  Hath  he  turned  Saracen  '."  asked  her  lover,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Alas,  I  know  not  I"  she  answered,  sadly.  "  I  only  know  that 
he  thus  decks  me,  and  I  fear  lest — " 

"  Lest  he  sell  thee  to  a  Harecm,  and  make  thee  a  Moor's  slave  I" 
he  cried,  impetuously.    By  Heaven  !  the — " 

"  He  is  my  father,"  said  Coi.stance,  drawing  herself  up  proudly. 

"  Forgive  me !    Thou  art  right;  yet,  wilt  thou  thus  be  sold  !" 

"  Do  I  look  like  it  !  Have  I  lio  will  of  mine  own  !  How  often 
have  1  promised  to  give  thee  no  peace  of  thy  life  when  we  twain 
arc  one  !  Take  test  while  thou  mayest,  nor  borrow  trouble  of  no 
account." 

"  I  will  see  thee  again  to-night  after  thy  father  hath  come  and 
gone.  Bear  thee  bravely  ;  more  snares  beset  thee  than  we  can 
see.  The  Saracens  lie  in  the  bay  beyond,  and  danger  is  at  hand." 
And  snatching  a  kiss  from  her  parted  lips,  he  slid  down  the  pilaster, 
quickly  crossed  the  court,  and  unlocking  a  wicket  in  the  great  gate 
that  led  into  the  thoroughfare,  closed  it  and  was  gon3. 

His  practised  ear  had  heard  the  distant  door  of  the  deserted 
street  unlatch,  and  Constance  had  barely  recovered  from  her  sur- 
prise, ere  the  doors  of  her  own  apartment  gently  opened,  and  an 
old  man,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  dark-bearded  citizen,  wrapped  in 
a  large  cloak,  noiselessly  entered. 

"  Be  seated,  my  lord,  my  prince,"  said  the  old  man,  nervously. 
But  the  stranger  remained  standing,  and  boldly  gazing  at  Con- 
stance, till  she  blushed  deeply  and  painfully.  Dropping  his  cloak, 
he  stood  revealed  in  a  coat  of  black  mail,  complete  in  all  save  the 
helmet.  On  his  left  breast  shone  a  large  silver  crescent,  and  yha- 
taghan  and  daggers  hung  at  his  glittering  belt.  His  face,  with  its 
deep-set,  blazing  eyes,  was  of  that  peculiar  and  demonic  beauty 
with  which  painters  are  wont  to  portray  Lucifer,  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  have  announced  Moorish  belief  and  blood,  even 
had  not  the  old  man  said,  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

"  My  daughter,  it  is  the  chief  of  our  foe,  the  Prince  Ali  Hassan." 
"  And  what  right  has  the  leader  of  an  invading  army  within  thy 
house,  father  !" 

"  It  is  no  house  of  mine,  Constance.  Thy  father  is  a  beggar! 
All  in  this  place,  and  thou  and  I,  are  Ali  Hassan's !" 

"  Not  1  !    I  am  a  free  Spanish  woman,  and  such  will  ever  be." 
"  It  is  not  for  thee  to  say.   Thou  art  Ali  Hassan's  slave  or  wife, 
as  he  may  please." 

"  An  Odalisque  !    Never !" 
"1  have  sworn  it,  child." 

"  Is  it  for  this  thou  hast  thus  decked  this  room  in  gauds  of  the 
Saracen  !  That  thou  hast  thus  commanded  me  to  wear  the  petty 
trinkets  of  a  Moslem  slave  i" 

The  Moor's  eyes  had  darkened  and  darkened  during  this  alter- 
cation. Now  slightly  waving  his  hand,  he  said  : 
"  Dismiss  her,  old  man  ;  consulting  no  girl's  will." 
"  The  will  of  a  Christian  girl  cannot  be  disregarded,  thou  slave !" 
cried  Constance,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  A  Christian's  faith  is  a 
shield  of  adamant,  and  no  breath  shall  swell  these  nostrils,  no 
blood  color  these  veins,  if  I  leave  Spain  with  thee  !" 

"  I  shall  not  require  the  Jewel  of  Spain  to  leave  her  native 
land,"  returned  the  Moor.  *'  Here  I,  viceroy  of  my  great  master, 
shall  plant  ray  court,  and  trample  on  the  necks  of  a  conquered 
ran ." 

"  Then  each  neck  w  ill  be  that  of  a  corpse,  and  Constance  of 
Ivitja  will  be  the  first!"  And  she  swept  through  the  gathering 
shadows  from  the  room. 

The  old  man  dropped  the  curtains  across  the  wide  arch,  lighted 
a  single  lamp  of  fragrant  oil,  and  motioning  his  guest  to  the  chair 
by  a  heavy  table  of  citron  wood,  took  another  opposite. 

"  Having  first  drunk  success  in  this  sweet  wine  of  Cyprus,"  he 
said,  "  we  will  at  once  enter  upon  our  business,"  and  he  proffered 
his  guest  a  sparkling  goblet,  brimming  with  the  draught  forbidden 
by  the  prophet. 

The  guest  courteously  took  it  with  a  hand  where  shone  the  roy- 
at  signet  ring,  and  then,  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  poured  it  out 
upon  the  costly  floor,  and  remained  silent. 

The  old  man  drank  fearfully,  and  casting  many  glances  askance 
at  the  silent  Moor,  who  yet  gave  no  hint  of  the  subject  they  were 
about  to  negotiate. 

"And  my  seigneur  ?"  at  length  asked  the  father  of  Constance, 
tremblingly.  "  Thou  hast  risked  a  great  deal  but  shortly  since. 
May  I  ask,  has  the  viceroy  of  many  nations  and  the  ruler  of  mighty 
armies  visited  the  abode  of  his  slave  for  naught  ? 

"  Let  my  slave,"  answered  the  lordly  Saracen,  unmoved,  "  re- 
ceive those  who  wait  at  the  porch  below,  and  bring  them  to  my 
presence." 

The  old  man  left  him,  and  quickly  returned,  followed  by  four 
swarthy  sailors,  who  deposited  before  the  Moor  a  large,  iron-bound 
chest,  and  departed ;  while  Constance,  watching  from  a  conve 
nient  hiding-place,  already  beheld  affairs  as  they  were  in  the 
saloon,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  feeling  that  the  Moor 
was  in  her  power,  and  again  saddened  when  she  thought  that  to 
reveal  his  identity  would  be  to  betray  her  father  to  death.  "  It  is 
plain  that  I  commit  treason,"  said  she,  *'  and  yet  am  not  a  traitor." 
Meanwhile,  the  Moor,  with  bunches  of  small  iron  keys,  each 


one  of  whii'h  he  used  at  successive  stages  of  unlocking,  finally 
threw  opm  the  chest,  and  lifted  four  heavy  hag»  of  gold  to  the 
table 

"  They  would  buy  thee  the  crown  of  the  Vingoths,"  he  f  aid, 
drily.  "  And  now  plunge  thy  withered  hands  within  the  yellow 
treasury,"  he  added.  "  I<et  the  cold  coin  cover  thine  arms  for  a 
cubit.  Kevel  a  moment  in  the  sight  only  of  such  countless  wealth, 
and  then — lose  it,  if  thou  wilt !"  And  throwing  the  bags  he  had 
subtracted  previously  within  the  coffer,  he  dropped  the  lid,  re- 
locked  it,  and  threw  the  keys  upon  the  table. 

The  old  man  grasped  at  them  with  nervously  extended  fingcrt . 

"  Take  her !  She  is  thine  !"  he  cried,  and  would  have  bent  low 
once  more  to  gloat  over  the  treasures  for  which  he  had  bartend 
his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Fnough  !"  said  the  Moor.  "  Bid  the  slaves  hear  it  where  thou 
wilt.  Go,  send  thy  daughter  hither,  and  I  want  thy  presence  no 
more." 

A  few  moments  elapsed,  and  the  old  man,  leading  Constance 
forcibly  by  the  har.d,  entered,  and,  departing  again,  left  her  with 

Ali  Hassan. 

The  Moor  had  risen,  and  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  table, 
and  the  other  on  his  side,  looked  from  the  height  of  his  lofty  sta- 
ture down  upon  the  indignant  girl.  Moving  forward,  he  laid  one 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  while  transfixing  her  with  the  glittering 
glance  of  bis  black  Arab  eye,  he  bent  to  kiss  her  lips.  But  she 
sprung  back  from  him  with  a  bitter  exclamation. 

"Love,"  said  he,  untouched,  "is  the  penalty  of  beauty.  Even 
thou  wilt  yield  !"  and  taking  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he  courteous- 
ly, yet  with  an  expression  of  displeasure,  removed  the  cross  from 
her  turban.  "  We  have  no  need  of  that  whither  we  go,"  he  add- 
ed. "  Best  leave  it  here,"  and  throwing  his  own  cloak  round  bim, 
he  lifted  another,  and  before  Constance  could  deny,  had  wrapped  it 
closely  around  her,  and,  urging  her  with  wonderful  rapidity  from 
the  room,  bore  her  lightly  down  the  stairs  ond  stood  with  her  in 
the  deserted  street. 

"  I  will  go  no  further!"  cried  Constance.  "I  will  raise  the 
town!    Help,  ho!  the  Moor!" 

Ere  she  could  add  a  syllable,  he  seized  her  again  in  his  arms, 
darted  down  a  narrow  alley,  passed  the  sentinels  like  a  flash,  and 
while  the  streets  behind  rung  with  cries  of  *'  The  Moor !  the 
Moor!"  he  entered  a  boat  at  the  foot  of  some  old  wet  steps,  where 
already  sat  his  four  attendants,  and  at  one  sweep  of  the  oars,  the 
boat  sprung  forward,  and  with  a  few  sturdy  strokes,  had  left  cas- 
tle, safety  ship  and  the  broad  port's  mouth  far  behind.  Now  and 
then  Constance  fancied  she  heard  the  muffled  strokes  of  pursuers, 
and  perhaps  Ali  Hassan  also  heard  them,  for,  taking  a  pair  of 
oars,  he  himself  joined  in  the  work,  and  cheered  his  boatmen  with 
low- voiced  sentences  of  the  Arabic,  till  a  large  black  hull  hove  in 
sight,  and  they  rested  their  oars  beneath  the  hows. 

Meanwhile,  the  commotion  in  the  city  had  subsided,  the  torches 
were  extinguished,  the  guard  doubled,  and  a  quiet  vigilance  reigned 
complete.  Yet  alarmed  at  the  first  cries,  the  father  of  Constance 
had  hastened  to  warn  his  guest,  and,  with  half  a  feeling  of  regret, 
had  found  the  apartment  empty,  and  felt  that  his  daughter  was 
irrevocably  gone.  But  the  payment  was  a  vast  one,  and  stooping 
low,  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  coffer,  and  was  feasting  his  eye's 
on  the  contents,  when  a  voice  at  his  side,  clear  in  its  scornful 
enunciation,  arrested  him,  thunderstruck  with  amazement  and 
consternation.  It  was  Regian,  the  lover  of  the  old  man's  daugh- 
ter. 

"  The  price  is  vast,"  said  Regian  ;  "  yet  traitors  need  a  great 
reward,  and  the  crime  of  blood  a  greater  1  Where  is  thy  daugh- 
ter, man  '." 

"  That  is  no  affair  of  thine." 

"  Is  it  not  ?    Are  her  whereabouts  naught  to  me  ?" 

"  Go  thy  ways,  young  man,"  answered  the  old  traitor,  wearily. 

*'  Not  till  thou  answercst  me,  swearing  a  great  oath  on  crescent 
or  on  cross !"  cried  Regian,  lifting  his  sword  from  its  sheath. 

"  She  is  the  Moor's,  Ali  Hassan's." 

"  Hadst  rather  thy  daughter  be  the  slave  of  a  Turk,  than  the 
queen  of  a  free  nation  V  thundered  Regian.  "  Such  was  thy  al- 
ternative. Wamba  Regian,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  her  lover, 
and  beware,  old  man !" 

Falling  on  his  knees,  the  astounded  wretch  would  have  besought 
pardon,  had  not  a  second  scene  struck  him  dumb.  Sweeping 
away  the  curtains  of  the  arch,  a  small  band  of  the  steel-clad  sol- 
diers of  the  guard  entered,  and  lifting  the  chest  of  gold,  bore  it 
silently  away. 

"  The  price  of  treachery  returns  to  the  coffers  of  the  state," 
said  Regian.  "  Thou  who  hast  sold  thy  child  for  gain  I  Let  thy 
face  be  seen  no  more  in  Spain  I"  and  he  strode  haughtily  away. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  in  the  great  cabin  of  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Moors  were  Constance  and  Ali  Hassan.  He  had  changed  bis 
warlike  panoply  for  the  graceful  Eastern  garb,  and  stood  with  his 
great  height  made  more  imposing  beneath  the  low-hung  ceiling  of 
ivory  fretted  with  gold.  Turning  imperiously,  he  bade  the  slaves 
who  glided  obsequiously  in  and  out,  arranging  couches  and  cush- 
ions, piling  fruits,  pouring  sherbets  and  filling  the  chibouques, 
whose  long-wreathed  stems  gleamed  like  silver  serpents,  to  with- 
draw, and  he  seated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  apathetic  Constance. 

"  Did  ever  one  of  my  unmixed  blood  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  before  ?"  he  murmured.  "  Lady,  if  thou  art  a 
Christian,  teach  mc  to  woo  thee  in  Christian  fashion  ;"  and,  as  he 
bent  his  smiling  glance  with  a  fascination  whose  languid  fins 
pierced  her  soul,  Constance  felt  insensibly  attracted  by  the  manly 
beanty  and  the  infidel  daring  of  her  captor.  Calling  all  her 
strength  to  the  rescue,  she  said  : 

"  Will  I  listen  to  a  man  already  defeated  V 

"  Triumphant,  rather,"  responded  the  Moor. 

"  Yet  to-morrow's  night  shall  find  thee  captive  and  despoiled." 
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"  To-morrow,"  be  answered,  with  half  a  sneer,  "  will  restore  me 
victorious,  a  conqueror,  to  the  arms  of  my  bride— Constance  of 
Iviqa,  the  prize  of  valor  !" 

"  Thou  art  right,"  she  said,  with  anger.  *'  To  morrow  I  shall 
tnily  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror." 

"Let  it  be  so;  and  thou  wilt  receive  him  with  rapture,"  an- 
swered Ali  Hassan,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anticipated  triumph,  his 
parted  lips  wreathed  with  a  smile  that  transfigured  his  face  into  a 
glowing  splendor.  "  A  child  of  the  desert  will  not  have  loved  in 
vain,"  he  added  ;  "  and  the  palm  shall  wave  its  branches  in  the 
sun,  and  swell  its  fruit  with  a  golden  lustre,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of 
its  protector." 

"  Leave  me  !"  said  Constance,  rising.  "Rejoice  when  victory 
licenses  thee  I" 

Upon  this  the  Moor  also  rose  and  departed,  while  Constance 
heard  the  slip  of  the  bolt  and  the  clang  of  chains,  as,  having  part- 
ed the  drapery  that  concealed  it,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Opposite  the  door  was  a  low,  large,  open  space  to  admit  the 
air,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  divan  beneath,  she  leaned  out  into 
the  night,  half  wishing  that  she  dared  plungj  into  the  dark  depth 
below,  and  call  death  to  her  aid.  As  she  thus  remained,  she  was 
aware  of  a  variation  in  the  continual  rippling  around  the  bows, 
and  a  darker  shadow  seemed  to  fall  within  that  of  the  ship  itself. 

*'  Constance  I"  murmured  a  well  known  voice. 

"  Rcgian  I" 

"  I  have  come  to  save  thee." 
"  I  shall  not  go  with  thee  !  ' 

"  What  sayest  thou  ?    Is  it  thyself,  Constance,  who  speaketh  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  love.  Listen!"  and  bending  forward  to  reach  the 
shadow  that  durst  come  no  nearer  the  light  of  her  lattice,  she  whim- 
pered a  short  and  earnest  sentence. 

"  And  the  wherewithal  V  said  Regian. 

"  I  have  it  about  me  ;  never  fear." 

"  I  dare  not  trust  thec,  Constance.    Now,  while  I  can  save  thee, 
come  with  inc." 
"  On  no  account !" 

"  Thou  lovest  me  not ;  thou  lovest  this  Turk.  If  he  should 
conquer  ?" 

"  He  will  not.  Thou  lcadest  the  host  of  the  Visigoths,  while 
their  idle  king  sits  in  his  castle." 

Slightly  propelling  his  skiff,  Regian  threw  himself  forward  into 
the  light,  and  suffered  Constance  to  gaze  at  the  inexplicable  smile 
on  his  face. 

"  And  if  the  king  prove  to  be  the  leader?"  ho  laughed,  as, 
standing,  he  extended  his  hand  high  to  meet  the  grasp  of  her's. 
"  A  boat  shall  be  in  waiting  for  thee  when  and  where  thou  sayest, 
thou  bravo  one,  worthy  of  crown  and  king,  far  better  than  ho  1" 
And  dropping  into  the  darkness,  he  was  speedily  out  of  hearing. 

The  gray  dawn  was  scarcely  breaking  over  the  distant  hills, 
when  boat  after  boat,  heavily  loaded  with  soldiers  of  the  Saracen, 
put  off  from  the  fleet,  and,  landing  their  freights  on  the  shore,  re- 
turned many  times  for  fresh  ladings.  Large  rafts,  constructed  for 
the  nonce,  were  covered  with  cavalry  horses,  who,  from  the  cramp- 
ing closeness  of  a  long  confinement,  shone  gorgeously  in  splendid 
trappings,  while  the  future  rider  of  each,  standing  at  his  head, 
held  the  gemmy  bridle.  The  sun  was  already  high  and  burning 
when  the  last  boat  lay  empty  on  the  shore,  and,  save  the  helms- 
man and  the  slaves,  no  soul  but  Constance  remained  in  the  sea- 
palace,  which  was  her  prison.  Looking  from  the  deck,  on  which 
a  limited  range,  guarded  by  weary  female  slaves,  was  given  her, 
as  far  as  her  eye  could  reach  along  the  coast  of  the  bay,  Constance 
saw  only  the  army  of  the  Saracen,  more  numerous  than  the  sands 
of  the  seashore.  The  steel  head  pieces  of  the  soldiers,  the  floating 
turban-scarfs  of  the  officers,  the  long  yellow  mantles  of  the  eleven 
agas,  the  whole  va->t  body  of  Arab  cavalry,  and  Ali  Hassan 
mounted  on  a  jet  black  Egyptian  animal,  and  more  gorgeous  in 
his  array  of  black  steel  and  silver  cloth  than  his  master,  the  Ca- 
liph Otman,  or  the  great  Haroun  Alraschid  yet  unborn,  could 
have  been,  throne-sitting  on  a  gala  da}-. 

Forming  into  line  and  squadron,  they  took  up  their  march  to 
attain  an  elevated  position  flanked  by  woods  and  meadows,  and 
protected  from  behind  by  a  well-thicketed  hill,  which  they  easily 
gained.  Even  while  she  saw  that  they  sent  out  but  few  to  recon- 
noitre, Constance  trembled  on  beholding  their  situation,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  her  the  only  one  tenable,  and  she  perceived  the  intention 
of  the  invader  was  to  intercept  the  Visigoths,  and  having  merci- 
lessly hewed  them  down  between  the  hill  and  the  sea,  to  raise  the 
march  and  storm  the  town.  Ear  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
the  city,  she  beheld  a  thousand  detached  sprays  of  white  plumes, 
moving  gaily  forward,  and  vehemently  she  execrated  the  tardiness 
that  must  destroy  them. 

Ali  Hassan  also  saw  them,  but  gladly  and  exultinglv  and  or- 
dering a  reinforcement  to  the  front,  he  formed  a  formidable  array 
to  meet  the  cavaliers  who  so  light-heartedly  rode  on,  and  trusting 
to  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  hill,  wood  and  meadow,  left 
his  rear  and  flanks  slightly  covered  by  a  scanty  band  of  skirmish- 
ers. Thus  while  the  Turks  drew  their  arrows  to  the  string,  and 
the  cavalry  hung  with  waiting  spurs  for  the  charge,  a  cloud  of  na- 
tive horsemen,  with  a  shout  that  rung  again  through  the  heavens, 
poured  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  rushed  on  the  unprotected 
rear,  while  a  shower  of  arrows  shot  from  the  wood,  and  the  mead- 
ow became  alive  with  the  points  of  bristling  spears,  and  bowmen 
planting  their  stakes.  Pits  seemed  to  open  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
invading  crew.  Swords  flashed  great  circles  in  the  air.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  crescent  wavered  and  wandered  ;  the  cross  floated  out 
in  stiff  white  folds  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  gay  white-plumed 
riders,  having  reached  the  scene,  fell  with  happy  valor  on  the  van, 
and  wrought  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "  beneath  the  direct- 
ing hand  of  Rcgian,  who  was  in  the  foremost  rush.  With  the 
desperation  of  a  man  taken  in  his  own  net,  Prince  Ali  Hassan 


issued  new  orders,  centred  his  forces  in  fresh  places,  hewed  living 
patlu  with  his  pondcrou-s  scimeter,  cheered  and  invigorated  his 
troops.  But  on  whatever  salient  point  he  doubled  his  forces, 
Regian's  men  were  three  to  one.  "Eor  God  and  our  country, 
Visigoths  I"  ho  cried.  "For  our  king  I"  responded  the  men,  and 
seemed  to  gather  new  vigor  for  every  blow  they  dealt  the  invaders. 
Full  five  hours  was  the  uncertain  contest  sustained,  and,  at  last, 
Constance,  with  weary  eyes,  beheld  the  combat  deepening  in  one 
spot,  sword  and  yhataghan  meeting  and  clashing,  crown  and  tur- 
ban openly  disp'ayed,  and  knew  the  two  contending  leaders,  each 
showering  mighty  blows ;  lor  death  or  captivity  was  in  the  one 
balance,  crown,  kingdom  and  queen  in  the  other. 

"  Now  is  my  time !"  said  Constance,  as  the  two  nearest  slaves 
watched  the  fight,  and  the  others  slept  along  the  sides,  and,  rising 
gently,  she  slid  below  stairs  into  the  cabin,  where  yet  burned  the 
lamps  of  fragrant  oil.  Breaking  in  pieces  the  slender  wooden 
stems  of  two  antique  chibouques,  she  laid  them  crosswise  above  a 
roll  of  linen  from  the  couch,  at  the  carved  base  of  the  great  mast, 
and  by  the  heavy  wood-work  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  cabin. 
Tearing  the  silken  covering  from  the  cushions,  she  heaped  them 
around  the  little  piles,  bciog  careful  to  leave  access  for  the  least 
draught  of  air.  Above  these  she  set  several  light  wooden  stands 
and  wicker  chairs,  to  which  she  attached  the  drapery  of  the  walls. 
Taking  down  one  of  the  lamp?,  she  carefully  applied  the  flame  to 
the  linen,  and  a  little  blaze  sprang  into  life  which  she  assiduously 
fanned  ;  then  kindling  the  other  pile,  she  filled  two  little  wooden 
caskets,  which  she  took  in  her  hands,  with  burning  and  combusti- 
ble materials,  placed  the  two  lamps  at  the  other  sides  among  the 
tapestry  and  light  carving,  set  wide  open  the  lattice  that  the  land 
breeze  might  blow  in,  and  gaily  mounted  the  steps.  Looking 
down  again  a  second,  she  saw  the  flame  had  already  caught  the 
light  wicker  of  chair  and  tabic,  and  was  licking  the  great  base  of 
the  mast  in  flickering  tongues  of  flame,  while  all  the  drapery 
around  was  sending  off  showers  of  sparks.  Reaching  the  deck, 
she  found  the  slaves  as  she  had  left  them,  and  gently  closed  the 
hatchway.  The  helmsman  slept  at  the  helm,  and  gliding  along, 
she  threw  the  caskets,  already  hot  to  the  hand,  one  into  the  large 
unclewed  sail,  and  the  other  higher  up,  where  it  lodged  among  the 
spars  and  rigging.  Opposite  the  stern  of  the  ship  was  anchored 
a  second  one,  which,  with  four  others,  were  all  bound  by  hawsers 
to  a  fifth,  on  which  (as  she  overheard  in  a  conversation  between 
Ali  Hassan  and  one  of  his  subordinates)  a  helmsman  and  a  hand- 
ful of  sailors  only  were  left,  the  other  ships  being  empty.  Pursu- 
ing her  course,  she  slid  down  the  stern  rope  till  she  touched  the 
fluke  of  an  unsunk  anchor;  then,  with  a  great  effort,  caught  the 
cable  of  the  next  ship,  and  swinging  herself  across,  climbed  nim- 
bly into  the  open  cabin  lattice,  and  repeated  her  incendiarism. 

On  reaching  the  fifth,  upon  whose  deck  sat  the  helmsman  and 
sailors,  she  repeated  her  operations  as  well  as  she  was  able,  re- 
treating by  the  same  way  in  which  she  entered,  and  securing  a  lit- 
tle floating  skiff,  she  paddled  boldly  across  to  one  of  the  five 
remaining  ships  of  the  flotilla,  having  again  prepared  small  smoul- 
dering bunches  of  combustibles.  As  she  reached  the  bows  of  the 
nearest  one,  pulling  the  floating  end  of  her  turban  veilwise  across 
her  face,  she  ordered  the  sailors  on  board  to  assist  her  in  ascend- 
ing, which  they  accordingly  did. 

"  I  bring  a  command  from  Prince  Ali  Hassan,  may  he  live  for- 
ever !"  she  said,  when  standing  on  the  deck,  "  that  his  slaves  bear 
down  to  the  assistance  of  the  flag  ship,  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
that  they  may  aid  in  extinguishing  the  flames  in  her  rigging." 

As  she  spoke,  the  sailors,  who  had  been  watching  the  tide  of 
battle,  turned  to  view  the  flag-ship,  which  was  the  furthest  out 
from  shore,  and  beheld,  as  she  had  said,  spars,  and  sails  and  masts 
one  mass  of  leaping,  forked  columns  of  flame  ;  and  Constance 
saw  those  whom  she  had  left  on  board  fast  escaping  in  a  boat 
headed  to  the  shore.  While  the  sailors  gazed,  Constance  adroitly 
threw  one  of  her  bunches  of  inflammatory  material  into  the  main 
hatchway,  and  knowing  that,  not  daring  to  disobey,  they  would 
immediately  hasten  to  catch  the  fiery  infection,  she  again  entered 
her  skiff  and  paddled  to  the  next,  which  was,  as  she  knew,  fully 
manned.    Holding  herself  at  speaking  distance,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ali  Hassan,  commander  of  the  faithful,  may  hi?  shadow  never 
be  less  !  commandeth  ye,  through  me,  to  crowd  all  sail,  without 
delay,  for  the  port  of  Cairo,  there  to  await  further  orders,  for  which 
witness  this  signet  ring.    Hasten,  dogs,  or  ye  will  bite  the  dust !" 

Pausing  a  few  moments,  she  saw  them  weigh  anchor,  spread 
the  studding  sail,  and  before  the  fresh  land  breeze  scud  clumsily 
away.  Intending  to  spare  the  last  ship,  she  staid  a  moment  in 
her  course  ere  she  sought  the  next  two  where  to  repeat  the  deeds 
which,  although  her  conscience  plagued  her  sorely  upon,  she  ac- 
knowledged to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  faith,  honor 
and  liberty,  and  resting  a  moment,  she  looked  around.  The  craft 
she  had  ordered  to  the  relief  of  the  flag-ship  was  already  a  spray 
of  fire  in  her  tops,  as  she  labored  in  the  thick  of  the  burning  ships 
festooned  with  wreaths  of  flame,  shaking  down  eddies  of  sparks, 
and  whose  smoke  covered  half  heaven  ;  while  further  away,  the 
one  ordered  to  Cairo  was  nobly  clearing  her  distance.  In  front  of 
her  lay  the  three  untouched  ships,  towards  which  she  half  feared 
that  the  party  of  Saracens  running  to  man  a  boat  along  the  shore, 
as  they  parried  and  returned  tierce  blows,  down  even  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  would  direct  their  course. 

On  land  the  tumult  was  terrible  and  confused,  and  impossible  it 
was  to  distinguish  unything  in  the  bloody  mclcc;  but  the  uce- 
royal  turban  and  the  kingly  crown  she  nowhere  saw.  The  next 
ship  was  evidently  the  most  inferior  of  the  fleet,  and  contenting 
herself  with  cutting  away,  by  means  of  a  double-edged  dagger,  the 
ropes  that  bound  her  to  one  of  the  two  remaining,  Constance 
p  issed  on.  Success  had  emboldened  her,  and  securing  her  skiff 
to  the  painter  of  the  last  she  intended  to  destroy,  she  had  again 
recourse  t^her  gymnastics,  and  clambering  to  the  open  lattice, 


looked  in,  while  she  balanced  herself  on  a  precarious  tenure 
What  was  her  amazement  to  behold,  stretched  on  a  divan  and  as 
leisurely  drawing  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  from  his  Eastern  pipe, 
as  if  all  the  weary  day  had  been  but  a  siesta,  Ali  Hassan  ! 

Fixing  a  languid  gaze  upon  the  astounded  girl,  he  lifted  the 
stem  from  his  mouth,  saying  : 

"  May  I  flatter  myself  that  the  Jewel  of  Spain  has  already  so 
far  bestowed  on  me  the  treasure  of  her  love  that  she  findeth  it 
necessary  to  seek  me  out  through  a  fleet  of  burning  ships  J"  and 
he  laughed  low  and  lightly.  But  instantly  rising  ere  Constance 
could  regain  her  self-possession,  he  caught  one  of  her  hands  and 
held  it  firmly.  "Allah  will  dispose,  wretched  girl!"  he  cried. 
"  By  the  prophet's  beard,  his  fates  have  brought  thee  to  expiate 
this  outrage !" 

"Loose  me,  Ali  Hassan!"  she  exclaimed.  "Unhand  me!" 
and  with  her  other  hand  she  flourished  the  little  dagger  before  his 
eyes. 

"  I  have  seen  too  many  such  gleamings  of  Christian  weapons 
to  be  frightened,  little  one,  at  this,"  said  he. 

"  Hast  thou  returned  victorious  to  the  arms  of  thy  bride,  Moor? 
Hast  thou  conquered  !"  she  asked,  sarcastically. 

"Nay.    I  a  mi  conquered  I" 

"  Then  thou  hast  no  claim  on  me." 

"  Thou  hast  destroyed  my  safeguard,"  replied  the  Moor,  bitterly. 

"  Thou,  in  my  place,  wouldst  have  done  the  same." 

"  Then  I  also  should  have  been  punished." 

"Punish,  if  thou  canst!"  she  cried,  looking  down  for  a  second 
foothold  and  her  boat,  meaning  to  tear  her  hand  from  his  grasp. 

But  the  boat  was  gone,  slipped  a  rod  away  with  the  surface 
current,  and  she  was  left  with  Ali  Hassan  above  and  the  sea  be- 
neath. A  cry  of  "  The  giaour !  the  giaour !  They  arc  upon 
us  !"  arose  from  the  wretched  crew  on  deck,  and  quick  as  thought, 
Ali  Hassan,  reaching  forward,  drew  her  with  one  effort  of  his 
mighty  strength  within  the  cabin,  wrenched  the  dagger  from  her 
grasp,  and  rushed  with  her  to  the  deck.  Standing  a  moment  at 
the  taffrail,  he  fervently  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  passionately 
kissed  her  lips. 

"  Sinner  as  thou  art,"  he  cried,  "  I  could  forgive  thee  that  wrong. 
But  if  I  cannot  hold  thee,  he  nerrr  shall !"  and  he  sprung  with  her 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay  that  hissed  with  fiery  fragments. 
Striking  down,  down,  down,  held  still  in  his  arms  by  a  grasp  o 
iron,  with  the  roar  of  waters  in  her  ears,  Constance  saw  death  to 
be  her  share  of  the  day's  victory,  and  was  fast  becoming  insensi- 
ble, when,  with  a  sudden  and  dreadful  rebound,  she  dreamed  of 
some  upward  motion,  while  to  her  bewildered  senses  a  score  of 
arms  seemed  to  surround  them,  dragging  them  to  shore,  and  on 
regaining  herself,  she  lay  in  the  arms  of  Regian,  who  stood  on  the 
sand,  while  Ali  Hassan,  fearless,  though  quiet  and  subdued,  con- 
fronted them  with  folded  arms. 

"  And  so,  Ali  Hassan,"  said  Regian,  with  an  intonation  of  scorn, 
— "  and  so  end  all  Saracen  exploits  in  Spain.  Ali  Hassan  has 
lost  his  prestige  and  his  prize  !" 

At  this  moment,  rounding  the  arm  of  the  bay,  the  royal  bargo 
hove  in  sight.  As  its  keel  grazed  the  sand,  at  a  motion  from  Re- 
gian, certain  of  his  soldiers  deposited  within  it  the  large,  iron- 
bound  chest  Ali  Hassan  had,  the  night  before,  given  the  father  of 
Constance.  "  Receive  again, "  said  he,  "  that  thou  wouldst  have  paid 
for  a  Christian's  soul.  Bid  Otman,  thy  master,  if  he  careth  for 
these  brave  thousands  of  his,  to  fill  my  coffers  with  their  ransoms. 
For  thyself,  thou  art  free,  O  Moor  1" 

Ali  Hassan  stcpt  within,  and  still  standing  high  on  the  barge's 
stern,  unmoved  and  with  folded  arms,  he  passed  from  the  lover's 
sight.  Drifting  slowly  out  to  sea  were  the  relinquished  craft,  low, 
burning  lines  along  the  hulls,  great  crackling  sheets  of  flame  aloft, 
and  far  and  wide  were  the  waters  covered  with  burning  timbers. 

"  Thus,  my  love,"  said  Regian,  turning  to  Constance,  "  are  the 
Saracens  repulsed ;  and  thus  I  set  in  my  crown  the  Jewel  of  Spain  1" 

"And  thou  who  wcrt  my  lover,"  responded  Constance,  as  the. 
stood  trembling  and  pale  on  the  shore,  "who  nova  art  thou  i" 

"  One  who  is  yet  thy  lover.  One  who,  on  the  morrow,  makes 
thee  queen.    I  am  Wamba  Regian,  king  of  the  Visigoths !" 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

"  Merry  Christmas !"  how  many  happy,  how  many  fond  and 
tender  recollection!  these  brief  words  summon  up!  They  remind 
us  of  many  a  family  gathering,  of  many  a  memorial  of  love  and 
friendship,  of  feuds  forgotten,  of  ties  formed,  of  old  faces  now 
nded  from  earth,  hut  fadeless  in  the  memory,  of  fresJb  young  faees 
that  h  ire  taken  the  places  of  the  departed,  and  beam  upon  the 
present  in  the  radiance  of  hope.  Merry  Christmas  !  It  is  not, 
thank  Heaven  !  among  our  neglected  anniversaries.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  celchration  is  all  lint  universal  throughout  Christendom. 
Now  in  Teutonic  circles  are  Santa  Claus  and  Kriss  Krihgle  looked 
for  !>v  the  juveniles  ;  now  is  the  old  cry  of  "  Not  / ."'  revived  among 
the  French;  now  do  the  Italians  throng  their  splendid  temples  to 
worship  afier  their  fashion,  as  we  do  after  ours  ;  now,  in  spite  of 
wrand  want,  is  England  "  metric  "  England  still.  A  Merry 
Curistmas!  the  joyous  salutation  of  friend  to  friend,  husband  to 
•rife,  parent  to  child,  brother  to  brother,  sister  to  sister,  and  dearer 
yet,  lover  to  lover,  runs  the  circle  of  the  globe.  It  is  heard  in- 
stead of  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  of  Sebasto- 
pol ;  the  joyous  greeting,  in  a  more  uncouth  tongue,  is  echoed  in 
the  Russian  "amp.  Mr.  Barry,  our  artist,  has  seized  upon  the  De- 
ration, to  illustrate  Christmas  by  two  original  designs,  which  we 
lay  before  our  readers  on  this  and  the  next  page.  The  first  is  the 
poor  man's  Christmas.  Traces  of  want  are  apparent  in  the  furni- 
ture and  the  dress  of  the  family  group  ;  still,  a  part  of  its  scanty 
tarings,  or  the  bounty  of  more  fortunate  fellow  b'ings,  has  ena- 
bled them  to  keep  up  the  show  of  festivity.   The  old  grandmother 


rise  date,  while  devotional  feelings  are  awakened  on  the  day  set 
apart  by  common  consent.  Our  English  aneestors,  from  whom 
we  derive  so  many  of  our  holiday  observances,  were  particularly 
noted  for  the  extraordinary  festivities  with  whic  h  they  distinguished 
Christmas.  When  the  devotions  of  the  eve  preceding  it  were 
over,  and  night  had  come  on,  it  was  customary  to  light  randies  of 
large  size,  and  to  lay  upon  the  fire  a  huge  log  called  a  Yule  ring  or 
( furintmas  block,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts  of  England. 
A  brand  from  this  log  was  carefully  preserved  to  kindle  the  Christ- 
mas log  of  the  next  year  with.  Chandlers,  at  this  season,  used  to 
present  Christmas  randies  to  their  customers.  We  are  not  aware 
that  our  modern  gas  companies  make  any  deduction  in  their 
charges  for  the  consumption  of  the  day.  At  court,  among  public 
bodies,  and  in  distinguished  families,  an  officer,  under  various 
titles,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  festivities  and  act  as  a 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Lcland,  in  speaking  of  the  court  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  mentions  an  Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  made  much  sport.  This  comic  function- 
ary, in  Scotland,  was  called  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  ;  but,  in  that 
country,  the  custom  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  A.  D., 
1555.  Stowe  speaks  of  the  same  officer  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
and  Master  of  Merry  Disports.  The  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don had  each  their  Lord  of  Misrule.  Their  sovereignty  began  on 
All- Hallow  Eve,  and  ending  the  morning  after  Candlemas  Day. 
This  space  of  time  was  occupied  by  "  fine  and  subtil  disguising"*, 
masks  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  navies 
and  points,  more  for  pastime  than  game."    The  following  "are 


the  Forest,  blowing  on  horns  three  blasts  of  venery.  Afterwards, 
there  was  an  entry  which  singularly  marks  the  rudeness  of  the 
times  :  "A  huntsman  rometh  into  "the  hall  with  a  fox  in  a  purse- 
net  and  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  with  them  nine 
or  ten  couple  of  hounds,  with  the  blowing  of  hunting  horns.  And 
the  fox  and  the  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon  and  killed  before 
the  fire."  The  Common  Sergeant  then  delivered  a  "  plausible 
speech  "  on  the  necessity  of  the  Christmas  officers,  in  which  ho 
was  followed  by  the  King's  Sergeant- at- Law,  till  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor desired  a  respite  of  further  advice.  Supper  ended,  the  con  - 
stable  ordered  dancing.  The  style  and  title  of  all  his  nobles  is 
little  fitted  to  the  refinement  of  modern  cars ;  hut  wc  may  subjoin 
a  few  as  specimens  of  what  passed  for  wit  with  men  so  eminent  as 
Coke  and  Crewe.  "  Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  of  Fowlcshurst,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Randle  Rnrhahite  of  Rascal  Hall, 
and  Sir  Morgan  Mumchance  of  Much  Monkery  in  the  county  ot 
Mad  Mopery."  Tho  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  formerly  for 
breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas  eve,  boar's  head,  stuck  with 
rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange  in  the  month,  plum  porridge 
and  minced  pies.  Eating  the  latter  was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as 
the  Puritans  conceived  it  to  be  an  abomination  ;  they  were  origi- 
nally made  long  (says  Selden,  in  his  Table-Talk),  in  imitation  of 
the  crutch  or  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid.  The  houses 
and  churches  were  dressed,  as  now-a-days,  with  evergreens,  and 
the  former  especially  with  mistletoe,  a  custom  probably  as  old  as 
the  Druidical  worship.  Fosbrooke,  in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  An- 
nuities," speaking  of  various  local  customs,  mentions  that  th 


isw  inn  in  her  chimney  nook  ;  the  plum  pudding  and  roast  bee  f  arc 
not  minting  to  the  table  ;  the  child  has  its  little  toy  the  evcrerccn 
is  bright  upon  the  wall,  and  better  yet,  perhaps,  hope  sheds  its 
light  upon  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  family.  The  accessory 
■ketches  in  the  border  of  the  picture  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
They  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  and  the  attributes  of  the  season. 
The  companion  pie  ce  to  this  picture  is  of  a  different  character. 
Lights  a>e  blazing  in  gilded  chandeliers,  and  a  brilliant  group  is 
seated  at  a  board  groaning  with  all  the  luxuries  that  money  can 
command.  Costly  wines  and  costly  viands  tempt  the  appetite. 
The  pampered  spaniel  on  the  footstool  is  the  aristocrat  of  his  race, 
and  a  very  different  being  from  the  half-fed  dog  that  guards  the 
poor  man's  hearth.  The  winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted  too 
roughly  to  visit  the  darling  children  of  this  prosperous  family. 
Yet,  for  all  these,  there  may  be  as  much  true  happiness  in  the 
poor  man's  cottage  as  in  the  rich  man's  parlor;  for  human  happi- 
ness is  not  to  be  measured  by  externals.  A  day  appears  to  have 
b.-en  observed  from  the  earliest  times  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  homily  on  the  "  Day  of  the 
Nativity,"  points  out  the  formal  establishment  of  the  feast  on  the 
25th  of  December,  and  its  separation  from  the  Epiphany,  which 
hitherto  had  been  celebrated  conjointly  with  it,  from  the  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  the  star  in  the  East  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  learned  are  much  divided  as  to  the  real  day  of  tho  nativity, 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in- 
geniously accounted  for  the  selection  of  the  25th  of  December, 
th«  winter  solstice,  by  showing  that  the  festival  of  the  Nativity, 
and  most  others,  were  originally  fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the 
year,  and  having  been  so  arranged  by  mathematicians  at  pleasure, 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Christian  as  they  found  them  in 
tSe  calendar.    But  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  what  is  the  pre-  | 


some  ot  the  pastimes  :  gaming,  music,  jugglers  and  jackpuddings, 
scrambling  for  nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  the  hobby  hor.-e,  hunting 
owls  and  squirrels,  tho  fool  plough,  hot  cockles,  a  stick  moving 
on  a  pivot  with  an  apple  at  one  end  and  a  candle  at  the  other,  so 
that  he  who  missed  his  bite  burned  his  nose,  blind- man's  buff,  for- 
feits, interludes  and  mock  plays.  The  l'uritans  regarded  these 
sports  with  holy  horror,  calling  all  who  took  pleasure  in  these 
pastimes  "  fantastical  lools."  In  New  England,  our  Puritan 
fathers  forbade  the  suspension  of  work  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
London  Inns  of  Court  were  much  distinguished  for  their  lavish 
expenditures  on  these  celebrations,  and  their  Lord  of  Misrule  was 
sometimes  termed  the  Christmas  Prince,  or  King  of  Christmas. 
There  was  a  famous  Christmas  celebration  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
in  1 562,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  which  Dudley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Leicester,  presided.  In  Dugdale's  Qriginm  Judiriales, 
we  find  an  outline  of  the  performances  on  these  occasions.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  there  was  a  banquet  in  the  hall,  at  which  three 
Masters  of  the  Revels  were  present.  The  ancientcst  of  these,  af- 
ter dinner  and  supper,  was  to  sing  a  carol,  and  to  commend  other 
gentlemen  to  sing  with  him.  On  each  of  the  twelve  nights  (for 
that  was  the  duration  of  tho  holidays),  before  and  after  supper, 
were  revels  and  dancing ;  and  the  breakfasts  on  the  following 
mornings  were  sufficiently  substantial.  They  c  onsisted  of  brawn, 
mustard,  malmsey.  The  courses  were  all  served  with  music,  but 
the  day  of  the  nativity  itself  was  undistinguished  by  any  solemnity 
above  the  otheis. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  after  the  first  course,  the  constable 
marshal  came  into  the  hall,  aimed  ca/>  a  />ic,  and  after  three  cour- 
tesies knelt  down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  an  oration  of 
a  quarter  of  an  horn's  length  undereel  his  service.  Thin  en  end 
for  the  same  purpose  the  Matter  of  the  liame  aud  the  Ranger  of 


servants  at  Hamburg  had  a  carp  for  supper  on  Christmas  eve 
and  Waldron,  in  his  "  description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  among 
many  other  curious  particulars,  relates  that  at  this  season  parties 
sat  up  all  night,  went  to  churrh  at  twelve,  and  after  service  hunted 
and  killed  a  wren,  which  they  carried  on  a  bier  to  churc  h,  and 
there  buried  with  dirges,  and  whimsical  solemnity.  The  "  Christ- 
mas Box  "  was  money  gathered  in  a  box  to  provide  masses  at  this 
festive  season,  and  servants  who  were  else  unable  to  defray  them, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  collecting  from  the  bounty  ot  others. 

'  The  "  Christmas  Carol  (sung from  nativity  to  the  twelfth  day) 
may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  church.  Tertullian  states  that  at 
their  feast  it  was  customary  for  the  Christians  to  place  in  the  mid- 
dle such  as  were  able  to  sing,  and  call  upon  them  to  praise  God  in 
a  hymn,  either  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  their  own  invention. 
Durand  also  informs  us  that  it  was  usual  for  tho  bishops  on 
Christmas  Day  to  make  sport  and  even  to  sing  with  their  clergy  ; 
and  this  custom  was  an  imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  Excdsis  of  the 
Angels,  as  we  learn  from  Jeremy  Taj  lor,  '•  These  blcssid  choris- 
ters had  sung  their  Christmas  Carol  and  taught  the  church  a  hymn 
to  put  into  her  offices  forevir,  on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity." 

|  We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  here  append- 
ing the  remarks  which  our  gifted  Irving  makes  upon  Christinas. 
They  are  the  record  of  true  feeling,  and  expressed  with  exquisite 
and  "inimitable  grace  "  Of  all  the  old  festivals,"  he  says,  "'that 
of  Christmas  awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associa- 
tions. There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends 
with  our  conviviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed 
and  elevated  enjoyment.  The  service*  of  the  church  about  this 
son- on  are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the 
beautiful  story  of  tlie  origin  of  our  fait1!,  and  the  pastoral  tcenes 

I  that  accompanied  its  announcement.    They  gradually  increase  in 
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ervor  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  advent,  until  they  break 
forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  that  brought  peace  and  good 
will  to  men.  I  do  not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music  on  the 
moral  feelings,  than  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ 
performing  a  Christmas  anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every 
part  of  the  vast  pile  with  triumphant  harmony.  It  is  a  beautiful 
arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of  yore,  that  this  festival, 
which  commemorates  the  announcement  of  the  religion  of  peace 
and  love,  has  been  made  the  season  for  gathering  of  family  con- 
nections, and  drawing  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts, 
which  the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  con- 
tinually operating  to  cast  loose;  if  calling  back  the  children  of  a 
family,  who  have  launched  forth  in  life  and  wandered  widely 
asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the  paternal  hearth,  that  ral- 
lying place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young  and  loving 
again  among  the  endearing  mementoes  of  childhood.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives  a  charm  to  the 
festivities  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion 
of  our  pleasure  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings 
sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and 
we  'live  abroad  and  everywhere.'  The  song  of  the  bird,  the 
murmur  of  the  sti  earn,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  vo- 
luptuousness of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn  ;  earth  with 
its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  eleep  delicious 
blue,  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us  with  mute  but  exqui- 
site delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of  mere  sensation.  But 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies  despoiled  of  every  charm 


ship,  with  which  this  festival  was  celebrated.  It  seemed  to  throw 
open  every  door,  and  unlock  every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant 
and  the  peer  together,  and  blendcel  all  ranks  in  one  warm  gener- 
ous flow  of  joy  and  kindness.  The  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor 
houses  resounded  with  the  harp  and  the  Christmas  carol,  and  the 
ample  boards  groaned  under  the  weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the 
poorest  cottage  welcomed  the  festive  season  with  green  decora- 
tions of  bay  and  holly  ;  the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its  rays  through 
the  lattice,  inviting  the  passengers  to  raise  the  latch,  and  join  the 
gossip  knot  huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the  long  evening 
with  legendary  jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  talcs. 

"  One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modern  refinement  is  the 
havoc  it  has  made  among  the  hearty  old  holiday  customs.  It  has 
completely  taken  off  the  sharp  touehings  and  spirited  reliefs  of 
those  embellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn  down  society  into  a 
more  smooth  and  polished,  but  certainly  a  less  characteristic  sur- 
face. Many  of  the  games  and  ceremonials  of  Christmas  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and,  like  the  sherris  sack  of  Jack  Falstaff, 
arc  become  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute  among  commenta- 
tors. They  flourished  in  times  full  of  spirit  and  lustihood,  when 
men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  but  heartily  and  vigorously  ;  times  wild 
and  picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its  richest  ma- 
terials, and  the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  The  world  has  become  more  wo  i  Idly.  There 
is  more  of  dissipation  and  less  of  enjoyment.  Pleasure  has  ex- 
panded into  a  broader,  but  a  shallower  stream  ;  and  has  forsaken 
many  of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where  it  flowed  sweetly 


was  thought  by  the  common  people  to  announce  the  approach  oi 
this  sacred  festival. 

M  1  Some  pay  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  cornea 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad. 
The  nights  are  wholesome — then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.' 

"  Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the  spirits, 
and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period,  what  bosom 
can  remain  insensible?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  regenerated 
feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely  the  fire  of  hospitality 
in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of  charity  in  the  heart.  The  scene 
of  early  love  again  rises  green  to  the  memory  beyond  the  sterile 
waste  of  years ;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with  the  fragrance 
of  home-dwelling  joys,  re  animates  the  drooping  spirit — as  the 
Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes  waft  the  freshness  of  distant  fields 
to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert." 

Mr.  Irving  wrote  this  some  years  ago,  and  we  know  not  wheth- 
er the  holiday  celebration  of  Christmas  in  England  is  less  zealous 
of  late  years.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is  celebrated  each  year 
with  increasing  zest  and  spirit.  In  New  York,  particularly,  where 
time  and  money  are  bestowed  on  popular  anniversaries  more  un- 
stintedly than  any  where  else,  perhaps,  except  New  Orleans, 
Christmas  day  is  as  jovial  and  hearty  in  its  various  features  as  it 
ever  has  been  within  the  century  in  England.    Public  balls  and 


and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turn  or  our  grat- 
ili  -ations  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the 
landu-upe,  the  short  gloomy  days  and  darksome  nights,  while  they 
circumscribe  our  wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  ram- 
bling abroad,  andruake  us  more  keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  social  circle.  Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated,  our 
friendly  sympathies  more  aroused.  We  teel  more  sensibly  the 
charm  of  each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether by  dependence  in  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth 
unto  heart ;  anel  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  lov- 
ing kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bosoms  ;  and 
which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish  forth  the  pure  elements  of  domes- 
tic felicity.  The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on 
entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  evening 
fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine 
through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  in  a  kindlier 
welcome.  Where  does  the  honest  face  of  hospitality  expand  into 
a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile — where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love 
more  sweetly  eloquent  than  by  the  winter  fireside  ?  and  as  the  hol- 
low blast  of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant 
door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney, 
what  can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered 
security,  with  which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable  cham- 
ber and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  3  The  English,  from  the 
great  prevalence  of  rural  habit  through  every  class  of  society, 
have  always  been  fond  of  these  festivals  and  holidays  which  agree- 
ably interrupt  the  stillness  of  country  life  ;  and  they  were,  in  for- 
mer days,  particularly  observant  of  the  religious  and  social  rites 
of  Christmas.  It  is  inspiring  to  read  even  the  dry  details  which 
some  antiquaries  have  given  of  the  quaint  humors,  the  burlesque 
pageantry,  the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good  follow- 


through  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Society  has  acquired  a 
more  elegant  and  enlightened  tone  ;  but  it  has  lost  many  of  its 
strong  local  peculiarities,  its  home-bred  feelings,  its  hones;  fireside 
delights.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden-hearted  antiquity, 
its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  wassailings,  have  passed  awtiy 
with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately  manor-houses  in  which  they 
were  c  lebrated.  They  comported  with  the  shadowy  hall,  the 
great  oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapestried  parlor,  but  are  unfitted  to 
the  light  showy  saloons  and  gay  drawing-rooms  of  the  modern 
villa. 

"  Shorn,  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive  honors, 
Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  excitement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  completely  aroused  which 
holds  so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom.  The  prepara- 
tions making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board  that  is  again  to 
unite  friends  and  kindred ;  the  presents  of  good  cheer  passing  and 
re-passing,  those  tokens  of  regard  and  quickeners  of  kind  feelings  ; 
the  evergreens  distributed  al  out  houses  and  churches,  emblems  of 
peace  and  gladness  ;  all  these  have  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  pro- 
ducing fond  associations,  and  kindling  benevolent  sympathies. 
Even  the  sound  of  the  Waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy, 
breaks  upon  the  mid  watches  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of 
perfect  harmony.  As  I  have  been  awakened  by  them  in  that  still 
and  solemn  hour,  '  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,'  I  have 
listened  with  a  hushed  delight,  and,  connecting  them  with  the 
sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into  another 
celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind.  How 
dcligh  fully  the  imagination,  when  wrought  up  n  by  th  se  moral 
influences,  turns  everything  to  melody  and  beauty  !  The  very 
crowing  of  the  cock,  heard  sometimes  in  the  profound  repose  of 
the  country,  '  telling  the  night-watchci  to  his  feathery  dames,' 


parties,  open  houses,  fun  and  frolic,  are  the  order  of  the  e'ay.  The 
city  wears  a  carnival  aspect  that  would  attract  the  observation  of 
the  most  careless  visitor,  and  this  is  kept  up  with  unflagging  spirit 
throughout  the  holidays.  In  our  good  old  Puritan  eity  there  are 
fewer  external  demonstrations,  but  within  doors  Christmas  is  mer- 
rily kept  up.  In  private  families  we  have  the  evergreen  decora- 
tions, the  exchange  of  presents  anel  the  jolly  cheer  that  we  borrow 
from  the  English  mode  of  celebration,  and,  superadded  to  these, 
many  games  and  sports  of  German  origin,  which  have  of  late  ycais 
been  naturalized  with  us.  We  have  hundreds  of  splendid  Christ- 
mas trees,  without  which  Christmas  in  Germany  would  be  no 
Christmas  at  all.  Christmas  comes  most  opportunely  in  the  year. 
With  its  genial  influences,  its  home  endearments,  its  elevating 
spirit,  it  prepares  us  to  enter  on  the  new  year,  the  season  of  good 
resolutions,  with  fresh  heart  and  hope.  It  is  a  pleasant  anniver- 
sary to  date  from.  That  this  Christmas  may  be  a  happy  as  well 
as  merry  one  to  all  our  readers,  is  our  cordial  wish.  May  no 
clouds  darken  their  pathway  ;  no  deep  sorrows  wound  their 
hearts.  We  have  communed  together  in  the  silent  intercourse  ot 
mind  for  the  year,  seeking  on  our  part  to  avoid  every  jarring  topic, 
every  subject  on  which  men  have  "agreed  to  disagree.'  The 
thought  that  our  journal  was  passing  into  many  thousands  ot 
families  ;  that  it  was  welcomed  as  a  friend  is  welcomed  by  the  fire- 
side circle,  has  cheered  us  in  our  labors,  and  strengthened  us  in  our 
career,  and  now,  in  the  full  tide  of  our  prosperity,  and  grateful  for 
the  appreciation  we  have  met  with,  we  heartily  wish  a  "Merry 
Christmas  "  to  one  anel  all  of  our  friends. — We  have  all  reason  for 
rejoicing,  as  we  draw  near  the  close  of  the  old  year,  that  while  Eu- 
rope has  been  ringing  for  the  past  twelve-month  with  the  clangor 
of  arms,  we  can  gather  around  our  firesides  in  security,  and  enjoy 
the  plenty  which  Providence  has  furnished  for  our  entertainment. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HARSH  WORDS. 

jit  p    p.  Hionisa. 

Pppak  not  harshly— <*ould  we  scan 
The  secret,  inmost  soul  of  man, 
Then  his  bleeding  breast  would  show 
Furrows  deep  of  pi  in  and  woe- 
How  those  wounds  are  warped  ami  wrung, 
By  an  angry,  bitter  tongue. 

Speak  not  harshly — learn  to  feel 
Another's  woes,  another's  weal; 
Of  malice,  hate  and  guile  instead, 
By  friendship's  holy  bonds  be  led; 
For  sorrow  is  man's  heritage 
From  early  youth  to  hoary  ag*. 

Speak  not  harshly,— 0  how  drear 

Cnld  uuklndness  meets  the  ear; 

When  the  KriU  with  gloom  oppressed, 

I-ongsi  for  love  to  cheer  the  breast ; 

Berlucnt  ebba  the  gushing  flow. 

That  wanned  our  heart*  with  gonial  glow. 


[Translated  from  thf  Spanish  tot  Iiallou's  Pictorial.] 

ISABELLA   LA   ESP AN OLA. 

BY  WALTER  CLINTON. 


Amino  the  spoils carri?d  from  Cadiz  by  the  English,  under  the 
E*rl  of  Essex,  was  a  girl  of  seven  years  old,  who  was  secreted  by 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron.  Great  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  the  child,  and  Lord  Essex  himself 
caused  a  search  to  be  instituted,  but  without  effect  ;  and  her  cap- 
tor carried  her  safely  to  London,  and  presented  her  to  his  wife. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  household  of  the  Lord  Clotald  prac- 
tised secretly  the  rites  of  the  Komish  religion,  although  publicly 
they  appeared  attached  to  that  of  the  queen.  The  Lady  Clotald 
was  so  delighted  with  the  excessive  beauty  of  the  little  captive 
that  she  educated  her  as  her  own  daughter.  Isabella  soon  learned 
to  regard  the  lady  as  a  mother,  and  gradually  the  recollection  of 
her  true  parents  faded  from  her  mind,  leaving  but  an  indistinct 
sentiment  of  melancholy  impressed  upon  her  feelings.  Naturally 
quick  and  gifted,  she  progressed  rapidly  in  the  varied  accomplish- 
ments which  she  was  taught,  and  as  Lord  Clotald  received  pri- 
vately many  Spanish  visitors,  who  conversed  with  her  in  her  na- 
tive tongue,  she  did  not  forget  that,  whilst  becoming  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  language  of  her  new  country. 

Lord  Clotald  had  one  only  son,  five  years  older  than  Isabella, 
and  who  saw  the  beauty  of  the  child  changing  into  the  more  fas- 
cinating loveliness  of  the  woman — with  daily  increasing  senti- 
ments of  admiration,  which,  erelong,  ripened  into  love. 

But  he  delayed  imparting  these  feelings,  because  he  knew  his 
father  had  already  selected  a  Scottish  lady  of  great  wealth  for  the 
bride  of  his  heir,  and  feared  some  barrier  being  raised  between 
himself  and  Isabella,  which  would  effectually  deprive  him  of  the 
now  unguarded  pleasure  of  her  companionship. 

His  health  declined  under  the  constant  fear  of  some  event  in- 
terfering with  his  love,  and  his  parents  bewildered  themselves 
vainly  in  seeking  for  a  cause  for  his  melancholy  and  failing 
strength.  At  length  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation  of 
confessing  his  love  to  Isabella,  and  entreating  her  to  promise  to  be 
his  wife  ;  or,  at  least,  if  not  his — no  other's. 

The  girl  heard  him  in  blushing  silence,  and,  after  a  pause  of 
timid  hesitation,  replied  that  if  her  protectress  consented  to  it,  she 
wjuld  willingly  enter  into  the  engagement. 

ltichard  knew  well  enough  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  and 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  intercede  with  Lord  Clotald 
in  his  behalf ;  protesting  that  his  life  depended  on  the  good  suc- 
cess of  his  love. 

The  heir  was  now  twenty — the  girl  but  fourteen  years  ;  and  the 
parents  consented  to  the  engagement,  hoping  to  find  means  to  es- 
cape without  dishonor  from  the  matrimonial  alliance  proposed  be- 
tween Richard  and  the  northern  heiress.  Time  passed  on,  and  it 
wanted  but  four  days  to  the  period  Lord  Clotald  had  fixed  for 
the  performance  of  the  betrothal  ceremony,  when  a  messenger 
from  the  queen  appeared,  with  a  command  that  his  lordship 
should  take  at  once  the  young  Spanish  lady  to  the  court,  her 
majesty  having  a  desire  to  see  her. 

It  was  customary  for  the  queen  to  be  consulted  before  any 
matrimonial  alliances  were  formed  between  the  nobles  of  the 
court :  and  Lord  Clotald  was  much  disturbed  by  this  message, 
fearing  the  information  of  his  son's  engagement  had  reached  the 
car  of  royalty  through  some  unfriendly  channel,  and  aroused  her 
displeasure.  He  had  himself  delayed  imparting  it,  counting 
on  the  services  he  and  his  ancestors  had  rendered  to  the  royal 
house. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Lady  Catherine,  "  her  majesty  has  heard  that 
she  is  a  Catholic,  and  will  censure  us  for  permitting  her  to  follow 
the  religion  of  her  family,  and  Isabella  will  be  confused  by  the 
questioning,  and  admit  that  ire  are  secret  Catholics." 

They  were  all  greatly  disturbed,  and  imagined  a  variety  of 
causes  and  results  ;  but,  since  the  summons  must  be  obeyed,  Lady 
Catherine  determined  to  send  her  elected  daughter  in  such  style 
as  should  become  the  position  she  would  so  soon  occupy  as  the 
wife  of  her  son.  Isabella  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Spanish 
lady,  which  became  well  her  resplendent  beauty,  with  diamonds 
which  vied  vainly  with  tho  splendor  of  her  eyes;  rubies  which 
blushed  with  envy  at  the  hue  of  her  lips  ;  and  pearls  gleaming 
pallid  and  dim  on  the  white  neck  and  brow,  and  rounded  arms  ; 
attracted  and  rivetted  every  gaze  as  she  advanced  timidly  alone, 


in  obedience  to  command,  the  last  few  steps  to  the  foot  of  the 
royal  scat,  and  knelt  before  the  great  queen,  murmuring  in  pure 
English  her  gratitude  for  the  honor  the  queen  had  conferred  on 
her  by  this  summons. 

Her  majesty  regarded  her  long  in  silence,  taking  good  note  of 
her  beauty,  and  at  length  said  :  "  speak  some  in  Spanish,  damsel, 
for  I  love  it  well."  And  turning  to  Lord  Clotald,  motioned  him 
to  approach  nearer — when  she  said,  "  my  lord,  we  arc  vexed  that 
you  have  so  long  concealed  this  treasure  from  us  ;  you  will  be 
compelled  now  to  restore  it,  for  it  is  of  right  ours." 

"  Your  majesty,  I  confess  the  fault,  if  it  is  a  fault  to  have 
guarded  this  Rower  until  it  a'tained  to  so  perfect  beauty,  when  I 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  offer  it  to  your  majesty  as  the  wife  of  my 
son — laying  at  once  my  two  greatest  possessions  at  your  royal 
feet.  " 

"  In  herself  she  comprises  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  we  like 
the  name  Isabella  La  Espanola  well ;  you  have  promised  her, 
without  consulting  us,  to  your  son,  Lord  Clotald." 

"  That  is  true,  your  majesty ;  but  I  had  confidence  that  the 
many  services  my  fathers  have  rendered  to  the  crown  would  in- 
duce your  majesty  to  do  me  even  greater  favor  than  giving  your 
gracious  permission  to  this  marriage  :  however,  she  is  not  yet 
married  to  my  son." 

"  Nor  will  be,"  returned  the  queen,  "  until  he  ha3  himself  done 
deeds  which  merit  so  rich  a  guerdon.  His  own  acts,  not  those  of 
his  ancestors,  must  purchase  her.  She  is  ours,  and  we  already 
value  her  as  a  daughter." 

Isabella  again  knelt,  and  exclaimed  in  Spanish  :  "your  majes- 
ty has  given  me  the  name  of  daughter!  what  more  is  there,  then, 
to  fear  or  to  hope  ?" 

The  queen  was  so  charmed  with  her  grace  that  she  commanded 
her  to  remain  near  her  :  and  the  lover  was  almost  in  despair  at 
thus  losing  his  treasure,  when  on  the  eve  of  being  more  securely 
confirmed  in  its  possession.  In  this  disturbance  of  mind  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  royal  lady  and  exclaimed  ear- 
nestly :  "  there  are  needed  no  other  motives  than  those  which  ani- 
mated my  ancestors,  when  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country :  but  since  your  majesty  sees  fit  to  impose  this 
obligation  upon  me,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  in  what  way  it  may 
be  most  speedily  and  effectually  fulfilled  .'" 

"  Two'  ships  arc  about  to  sail,  under  the  orders  of  the  Baron  de 
Lausac  ;  we  name  you  captain  of  one  of  them,  because  we  be- 
lieve the  quality  of  the  blood  running  through  your  veins  will 
make  ample  amends  for  want  of  experience  and  of  years.  Thus 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  your  queen,  display  your 
own  valor,  and  merit  the  fulfilment  of  your  desires.  Ourself  will 
be  Isabella's  guardian,  although  it  appears  to  us  that  her  own 
modesty  will  make  other  guardianship  superfluous.  God  speed 
you,  sir  ;  you  go  full  of  love,  and  we  promise  ourself  great  deeds 
at  your  hands." 

The  sovereign  would  be  happy  who  could  count  in  his  service 
ten  thousand  lovers,  expecting  to  find  in  victory  tho  success  of 
their  loves  ;  their  arms  could  not  fail  to  conquer  ! 

"  Rise,  Richard  !  and  think  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  Isa- 
bella ;  for  in  the  morning  you  depart." 

He  kissed  her  hands,  and  then  arose  and  approached  his  affi- 
anced, but  his  feelings  overpowered  him  and  ho  sank  on  his  knees 
before  her,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  whilst  he  vainly  attempted  to 
conceal  his  tears.  The  queen  looked  kindly  on,  and  said  :  "  do 
not  be  ashamed  to  weep,  Richard  ;  we  know  it  is  one  thing  to 
meet  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  another  to  part  from  one  much 
loved.  Isabella,  embrace  him  and  give  him  your  good  wishes  ; 
he  is  deserving  of  them." 

Isabella  was  so  confounded  by  the  humility  of  her  lover  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  royal  command,  and  stood  motionless  and 
silent,  whilst  the  tears  fell  swiftly  down  her  cheeks.  She 
wept  so  silently,  one  could  fancy  some  marble  statue  had  been 
moved  to  tears.  No  word  passed  between  the  lovers  so  suddenly 
parted,  and  Lord  Clotald  took  his  son  away  with  him,  after  salut- 
ing her  majesty  with  all  respect.  Isabella  remained  behind,  like 
an  orphan  lately  deprived  of  her  natural  protectors,  and  cast  on 
the  care  of  some  unknown  guardian.  The  queen  entrusted  her  to 
the  care  of  one  of  her  ladies,  to  be  instructed  in  any  unknown 
usages  of  the  court. 


The  vessels  sailed  for  six  days  with  favorable  winds,  intending 
to  capture  any  richly  freighted  ships  from  the  East  Indies,  that  for- 
tune might  put  within  their  grasp ;  but  suddenly  a  wind  arose 
which  compelled  them  to  run  for  Spain.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  they  discovered  three  ships, — one  of  them 
large,  and  the  others  small  ones. 

Richard  was  desirous  to  have  Lord  Lausac's  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  chasing  them  ;  but  as  his  ship  drew  nearer  that  of 
the  commander,  he  saw  a  black  standard  hoisted,  which  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  general  or  some  other  high  officer  of  the 
ship.  He  soon  learned  that  his  lordship  had  died  in  the 
night,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  that  he  himself  was  unexpect- 
edly called  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Sorrow  for 
the  death  of  Lord  Lausac  was  greatly  lessened  by  tho  thought 
how  much  sooner  he  might  now  evince  such  skill  and  courage  as 
should  induce  his  royal  mistress  to  consent  at  once  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  reward  promised, — the  hand  of  Isabella. 

They  found  the  smaller  vessels  Turkish  galleys,  which  had 
taken  the  rich  merchant  ship,  and  who  were,  in  their  turn,  com- 
pelled now  to  give  way  to  a  superior  force. 

Richard  released  the  Christians  taken  prisoners,  had  them  fed 
and  clothed,  and,  giving  each  of  them  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
meet  their  first  wants  on  reaching  land,  put  them  on  board  one  of 
the  Turkish  vessels,  and  told  them  to  direct  their  course  to  Spain, 
— which  they  were  already  so  near  that  the  high  mountains  of 


Abila  and  Calpe  could  be  seen  from  the  decks.  The  Turks  he 
made  them  promise  to  send  back  to  their  own  country,  the  first 
opportunity,  in  return  for  the  liberty  he  had  himself  given  them. 
But  one  of  the  Spaniards  requested  permission  for  himself  and 
wife  to  sail  with  him  to  England,  saying  they  had  no  desire  to  go 
back  to  Spain,  sinc-c  there  they  had  lost  all, — wealth,  position, 
and  their  only  child. 

Richard  questioned  tin  m,  and  from  their  answers  concluded 
that  his  affianced  Isabella  was,  not  improbably,  the  "angel  child  " 
whom  they  yet  mourned  for,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  English 
ycais  ago.  However,  he  decided  not  to  say  anything  of  his  sus- 
picions, leaving  the  future  to  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  those 
impressions. 

The  prize  taken  was  a  very  valuable  one,  having  a  rich  cargo 
of  precious  stones  ;  and  he  knew  with  what  joy  his  return  with 
such  a  prize  would  be  regarded.  Still,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Lausac,  he  did  not  wish  to  show  many  outward 
evidences  of  success  ;  and  ace-ordingly  the  signals  of  mourning 
and  of  victory  were  carefully  intermingled. 

We  will  pass  over  the  various  incidents  which  arose  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  adventurers,  and  accompany  the  eager  lover  to  the 
palace,  where  hU  appearance  (fully  armed,  and  in  the  pride  of 
past  and  hope  of  future  conquest)  caused  many  to  liken  him  to 
Mars ;  for  he  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  of  great  nobility  of 
bearing.  However,  others  with  not  less  aptness,  compared  him 
rather  to  Adonis  ;  for  the  roses  of  youth  we  re  on  his  check,  and 
the  smooth  chin  scarcely  y»t  confessed  itself  guilty  of  hirsute 
adornment. 

Her  majesty  received  him  graciously,  and  listened  with  kind- 
ness to  his  account  of  the  varied  events  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
rich  prize  which  fortune  had  awarded  to  their  arms.  He  dis- 
claimed for  himself  any  share  in  the  prize,  regarding  the  one 
prize  promised  to  his  success  as  too  great  to  be  associated  with 
any  inferior  guerdon. 

"  Rise,  Richard,"  said  the  queen.  "We  think  Isabella  of  more 
value  than  all  the  jewels  of  India,  and  we  give  htr  to  you  as  we 
have  promised,  for  you  an:  worthy  of  each  other.  If  you  have 
guarded  the  jewels  of  the  prize-ship  for  us,  we  also  have  guarded 
this  brightest  jewel  for  you  ;  and,  although  it  may  seem  that  we 
do  you  little  favor  in  returning  what  was  already  yours,  we  know 
we  do  much  in  doing  it,  for  we  know  her  value.  She  is  yours  : 
look  on  her  now,  and  take  her  whenever  you  choose.  Now  go  and 
recruit  yourself,  and  come  again  to  morrow,  for  it  is  our  will  to 
ask  more  particularly  concerning  your  adventures." 

Richard  kissed  the  royal  hands,  and  expressed  his  warm 
thanks  for  her  majesty's  great  kindness  and  condescension,  and 
the  queen  left  the  hall.  She  had  no  sooner  departed  with  her 
immediate  attendants,  than  the  rest  of  the  ladies  crowded  round 
the  young  soldier,  and  one  of  them  said,  laughing : 

"  Why  do  you  come  armed  among  us,  sir  soldier  ?  We  are 
all  here  your  friends,  unless  it  be  the  Senora  Isabella,  who,  as  a 
Spaniard,  is  compelled  to  regard  your  exploits  unfavorably  !" 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  madame,  that  lady  did  not  look  upon 
me  very  unkindly  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  such  great  beauty  can  be 
associated  with  such  speedy  forgetfulness,  and  such  very  great 
caprice." 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  same  light  spirit.  One 
of  them,  a  very  young  girl,  had  l>ecn  curiously  regarding  Rich- 
ard's equipment,  and  at  last  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  I  think  war  must  be  a  very  beautiful  thing,  since  war- 
riors appear  so  well  among  women." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  first  lady,  looking  at  the  young  conqueror, 
"  does  not  it  seem  as  if  the  sun  had  descended  from  heaven  and 
condescended  to  walk  in  this  garb  through  our  streets  ?" 

Remarks  were  not  wanting  about  his  presumption  in  presenting 
himself  fully  armed  at  the  palace  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wonder  and  admiration  he  excited,  his  father  came  and  led  him 
away,  with  a  large  train  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Richard  had  taken  the  Spaniards  to  his  own  home,  believing 
them  the  parents  of  his  lady  love,  and  explained  the  reasons  for 
these  suspicions  to  his  father,  who  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  be- 
ing silent  for  the  present,  to  Isabella,  on  the  subject. 

The  next  day  he  carried  his  guests  with  him  to  the  palace, 
dressed  in  the  English  fashion,  and  there,  after  he  had  answered 
all  the  questions  which  her  majesty  chose  to  put  to  him,  he  en- 
treated permission  to  present  them,  as  the  Spaniards  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  the  day  before,  to  her  majesty.  Isabella,  heating  this, 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  rush  strewn  floor,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  these  persons  who  came  from  her  native  city,  and  might  have 
known  the  parents  she  could  never  entirely  forget.  She  met  the 
fixed  gaze  of  the  lady  ;  and  to  her  it  seemed  that  it  was  a  look 
she  recollected  to  have  seen  in  past  days. 

Confused  and  agitated, — not  daring  to  hope  and  unwilling  to 
despair,  she  heard  the  queen  question  them  on  their  loss  ;  and  at 
last,  after  she  had  acted  for  a  time,  by  royal  command,  as  the  in- 
terpreter, the  lady  (who  had  watched  her  intently)  started  for- 
ward and  lifted  the  rich  tresses  from  tho  right  car.  She  saw 
there  a  small  black  mole,  and  exclaiming,  "  my  child — my  daugh- 
ter !"  sunk  in  a  deep  swoon  upon  the  floor. 

The  recovery  was  quickened  by  the  tears  and  words  of  the 
daughter,  welcoming  to  her  heart  a  mother  and  father  so  long  sep- 
arated from  and  considered  lost. 

The  queen  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  unexpected  termi- 
nation of  the  interview,  and  congratulated  the  lover  on  the  dis- 
cretion and  thoughtfulncss  he  had  exercised  in  the  affair. 

Time  passed  on  ;  perhaps  not  with  the  swiftness  desired  by  the 
lover — for  lovers  often  deem  the  days  which  fly  so  swiftly  to  oth 
ers,  pass  them  with  slow  and  heavy  wings, — and  the  day  so  ear- 
nestly expected  dawned  at  last,  full  of  hope  and  fair  promises  of 
happiness. 
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It  happened  that  the  lady  to  whose  care  the  queen  had  partial" 
larly  recommended  Isabella,  had  one  son,  called  Lord  Ernest. 
He  was  but  two  and  twenty,  but  he  counted  much  on  his  high 
birth,  and  the  great  favor  the  royal  lady  lavished  upon  his 
mother,  and  was,  accordingly,  exceedingly  arrogant  and  presump- 
tuous. This  Lord  Ernest  hud  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  beauty, 
and  during  Richard's  absence  persecuted  her  with  his  professions  ; 
but  she  continually  discountenanced  them.  This  coolness  only 
added  fire  to  the  (lame  already  burning  so  holly  in  his  breast,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  queen  had  given  her  consent  to  the  imme- 
diate marriage,  he  became  desperate,  and  entreated  his  mother  to 
plead  for  him  with  her  majesty,  since  ho  loved  Isabella  so  much 
he  could  not  bear  to  live  without  her.  His  mother  saw  the  folly 
of  the  request,  hut,  fearful  of  some  rashness,  promised  all  he 
asked,  hoping  only  to  procure,  perhaps,  such  a  delay  of  the  nup- 
tials as  would  offer  her  some  opportunity  of  finding  a  plan  to 
withdraw  her  son's  thoughts  from  so  unfortunate  a  subject.  She 
obtained  an  audience,  at  once,  to  plead  for  this,  and  knelt  to  im- 
plore it ;  but,  although  the  queen  heard  her  with  wondering  pity, 
she  would  not  consent  to  cause  any  further  delay. 

Then  the  lady  arose,  desperate  with  all  a  mother's  fears  for  her 
son,  and  went  to  the  chamber  where  the  .young  Spaniard  was  al- 
ready being  robed  for  the  bridal.  She  dismissed  the  attendants 
for  a  short  time,  and,  under  pretence  of  soothing  the  natural  ner- 
vousness of  the  girl,  prepared  for  her  a  draught,  which  she  unsus- 
piciously drank.  The  effects  were  speedily  visible  in  her  altered 
looks,  and  her  maidens  rushed  to  inform  the  queen  that  the  young 
favorite  was  dying. 

Physicians  were  summoned,  and  finally  youth  triumphed  over 
death  ;  but  life  was  spared  at  the  expense  of  her  beauty,  which 
had  vanished.  The  lover,  again  disappointed  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  assured  happiness,  was  mad  with  grief,  and  the  queen  regret- 
ted her  former  intervention. 

At  length  the  Lord  and  Lady  Clotald,  seeing  the  lost  beauty 
of  the  portionless  bride  their  son  had  chosen,  thought  again  of  the 
Scottish  heiress  they  had  hoped  to  recognize  as  their  daughter. 
But  whilst  thinking  thus  they  avoided  intimating  to  Richard  their 
altered  plans,  hoping  that  by  placing  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  yet 
unseen  Scot  side  by  side  with  the  faded  charms  of  the  young 
Spaniard,  his  eyes  might  prove  traitor  to  his  heart,  and  their  pro  ject 
be  achieved  without  any  outward  interference.  Accordingly  in 
less  than  three  months  Richard  was  astonished  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  young  girl  so  beautiful  that  ho  confessed  he  had  seen 
none  but  Isabella  in  any  degree  resembling  her  in  loveliness.  But 
he  dreaded  that  this  arrival  would  risk  again  the  scarcely  rallied 
life  of  his  betrothed,  and  accordingly  sought  her  at  once,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  immediately  married,  privately,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  rites,  and  then  that  she  should  go  with  her  pa- 
rents to  Spain,  and  await  there  his  coming  ;  when  he  hoped  to 
find  her  with  renewed  strength  and  spirits. 

With  many  tears  and  expostulations  the  poor  girl  consented  to 
his  urgent  reasons,  and  their  vows  were  exchanged.  He  engaged 
to  be  with  her  in  Cadiz  within  two  years.  To  his  parents  he  de- 
clared his  determination  never  to  marry  another  without  a  dispen- 
sation from  Rome  that  would  relieve  his  conscience  of  his  engage- 
ments to  Isabella. 

These  reasons  satisfied  the  friends  of  the  fair  Scot,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  lady  should  reside  under  the  guardianship  of 
her  future  father-in-law  till  the  return  of  the  lover,  which  he  said 
would  be  in  a  year.  Clotald  himself  obtained  permission  of  the 
queen  to  send  the  three  Spaniards  back  to  Spain,  since  the  warm 
air  of  the  south  would  alone  enable  Isabella  to  rally  from  the 
shock  she  had  sustained. 

Isabella  had  waited  patiently  almost  eighteen  months  out  of  the 
two  years  appointed,  living  in  great  retirement  and  constantly  en- 
gaged in  works  of  charity,  or  the  pursuit  of  her  studies,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  her  English  mother,  informing  her  of  the 
death  of  Richard.  "  He  had  been  assassinated  in  Italy  by  Ernest, 
and  his  page  had  returned  to  England  with  the  talc." 

With  difficulty,  when  Isabella's  senses  had  recovered  from  this 
shock,  did  her  parents  persuade  her  to  delay  her  intention  of  en- 
tering a  convent,  as  a  novitiate,  until  the  two  years  should 
have  fully  expired.  The  months  passed  without  any  further  news, 
and  indeed  after  his  death  had  been  so  confirmed,  how  could  she 
hope?  Great  preparations  were  made  for  a  public  and  magnifi- 
cent ceremony,  for  the  nuns  were  anxious  the  display  should  be 
very  pompous.  The  day  had  at  rived,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  had  assembled  in  the  city  to  witness  the  profession.  The 
fair  Isabella,  herself,  had  never  looked  more  lovely  than  when  for 
the  last  time  costumed  in  the  fashion  of  the  world,  she  was  about 
to  forswear  it  forever.  She  wore  the  magnificent  dress  prepared 
for  her  first  presentation  at  court,  and  the  jewels  well  became  her 
matured,  yet  but  freshly  recovered  beauty.  It  was  at  this  instant 
that  a  man  habited  in  the  cloak  and  cross  of  captives  redeemed 
from  the  Turks  pressed  through  the  throng,  as  Isabella  was  enter- 
ing the  church.  With  one  look,  one  exclamation,  she  turned  from 
priests  and  nuns  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  husband, 
restored,  as  from  the  grave. 

It  seemed  that  the  page,  alarmed  by  the  assault  and  his  master's 
fall,  had  escaped ;  and  believing  Richard  to  be  dead,  Lord  Ernest, 
satisfied  with  his  work,  rode  away  with  his  ruffians.  An  exami- 
nation showed  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  mortal.  And  with 
the  proper  care  he  recovered.  After  many  vicissitudes  he  arrived 
just  in  season  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  her  becoming  a  nun. 

"  I  am  well  repaid  for  all,  my  beautiful  one  !"  said  he,  "  in  thus 
at  last  obtaining  the  hope  of  my  life  I" 

The  nuptials  of  Richard  and  Isabella  were  celebrated  with  tho 
rites  of  their  church ;  and  the}-  lived  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
earthly  happiness  for  many  years. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

TWO  CHRISTMAS  DAYS. 

BT  FRANCIS  A.  lM'IUVAGE. 
THE  FIRST. 

The  early  night  of  a  December  day  had  ret  in,  deepened  by 
clouds  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  imperial  city  of  New  York. 
Yet  it  failed  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  place  or  to  darken  the 
hearts  of  its  inhabitants;  for,  was  it  not  merry  ChiiHmas  •  The 
street  lamps  seemed  to  blaze  with  something  more  than  wonted 
effulgence;  the  confectioners'  windows  glittered  with  lights; 
merry  laughs  rang  out  from  promenading  groups  ;  music  sounded 
in  the  halls  where  the  gay  dance  was  going  foiward  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  golden  age  had  returned,  and  siu  and  sorrow  had  fled  from 
every  hearth  and  heart. 

No  house  in  the  entire  length  of  Broadway  was  more  radiant 
with  light  on  that  evening  than  the  splendid  residence  of  Mark 
Harwick,  one  of  the  young  merchant  princes  of  the  empire  city 
Through  the  large  plate-glass  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  the 
ruddy  light  of  a  generous  fire,  combining  with  the  whiter  lustre  of 
the  chandeliers,  streamed  forth  on  the  outer  darkness.  The  cham- 
bers, too,  were  lighted  up,  and  through  the  area  railings  the  same 
tokens  of  warmth  and  lustre  showed  that  servant  as  well  as  mas- 
ter basked  in  the  radiance  of  the  genial  season. 

Harwick  and  his  wife  were  in  the  brightly  lighted  drawing- 
room,  the  interior  of  which  showed  a  singular  mixture  of  sylvan 
beauty  and  aristocratic  magnificence,  for  amidst  the  statues,  paint- 
ings, gilded  arabesque  and  polished  pilasters,  hung  wreaths  of 
evergreen,  boughs  of  spruce  and  fir,  and  gay  garlands  woven  of 
holly  and  amaranth.  They  were  not  alone,  for  two  bright-eyed 
little  boys  and  two  fairy  girls  were  playing  on  the  carpet  with  the 
toys  they  had  received  as  presents  in  the  morning — presents  they 
firmly  believed  to  have  been  brought  by  Santa  Claus,  via.  the  bed- 
room flue,  after  an  airy  whirl  of  a  thousand  leagues  in  a  miniature 
sleigh  drawn  by  "  eight  tiny  reindeer."  Mark  Harwick  glanced 
from  the  beautiful  face  and  figure  of  his  wife,  on  whose  fair  brow 
blazed  a  bandeau  of  diamonds  that  did  not  dim  the  lustre  or 
add  to  the  fascination  of  her  beauty,  to  the  group  of  sportive 
children,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  emotion.  At  this  momenta 
servant  entered  and  handed  him  a  letter.  He  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents, and  then  thrust  it  hastily  into  his  breast-pocket. 

"  You  seem  unusually  thoughtful  to  night,  Mark  !"  said  his 
wife,  "  almost  sad." 

"  Sad  on  Christmas  night !"  answered  Harwick,  gaily.  "  That 
were  high  treason  to  Santa  Claus.  But  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  me.  Our  guests  shall  not  say  to  night  the  master 
of  the  revel  was  the  dullest  fool  in  the  crowd.  I  mean  to  be  gay, 
and  enormously  ridiculous.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
Because  we  are  virtuous,  shall  there  be  '  no  more  cakes  and  ale?' 
No — by  Saint  Anne  I" 

"  Now  you  are  as  wild  as  you  were  sad  a  moment  since,"  said 
tho  wife,  smiling.  "I  pray  Heaven  you  are  not  fry,  as  the  Scotch 
say." 

"  You  are  the  fay  here,  and  a  right  lovely  one,"  said  Harwick, 
pressing  his  lips  to  his  wife's  forehead.  "  I  declare  I  believe  I 
have  wounded  my  lip  with  one  of  those  diamonds." 

"  Shall  I  remove  them  ?" 

"  No,  they  become  your  regal  beauty  ;  they  seem  a  part  and 
parcel  of  yourself.    What  would  you  do  without  diamonds  ?" 

"  Very  well,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Harwick.  "But  tell  me 
what  was  in  that  letter." 

"  Pardon  mo,  dearest,  that  is  my  secret." 

"  A  secret !  I  shall  begin  to  be  jealous.  Has  one  of  your  old 
flames  been  writing  you  a  love  letter  ?" 

"I never  loved  but  once." 

"And  that  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Harwick. 
Harwick  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Mrs.  Harwick,  disengaging  herself.  "  There  is 
the  first  carriage  ;  our  guests  are  beginning  to  arrive." 

Counsellor  Grip  and  his  lady  were  announced — the  first  of  the 
Christmas  party.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others,  leaders  of 
the  ton,  and  distingue's  of  the  literary  world ;  judges  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy ;  celebrated  beauties  and  celebrated  for- 
tunes; lions,  too,  and  foreigners  of  distinction.  Count  GrufF- 
cnoughsky,  a  Russian  who  had  made  several  attempts  to  ascend 
the  north  pole  ;  a  very  polished  French  gentleman  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  shot  at  Louis  Philippe;  a  celebrated  politician 
who  had  been  a  leader  of  several  parties,  and  was  now  organizing 
a  new  one  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  [presidency  ;  a  rich  Jew 
banker  from  Berlin  who  was  called  a  baron,  and  wore  a  red  rib- 
bon in  his  button-hole,  with  other  notabilities,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  evening  was  very  gay.  Once  a  year,  even  in  society,  peo- 
ple can  afford  to  abandon  conventionalities,  and  talk  and  act  nat- 
urally. There  were  music-,  dancing,  cards,  games,  encounters  of 
wit,  a  splendid  supper,  universal  hilarity,  Homeric  laughter.  And 
the  life  of  the  evening  was  the  host  himself.  He  had  a  word  and 
a  jest  for  everybody .  He  convulsed  the  children  with  his  comic 
faces  and  his  admirable  imitations  of  animals,  steam  engines, 
wood-sawing  and  saw-setting.  He  drew  imaginary  corks  out  of 
imaginary  bottles,  and  poured  out  fanciful  porter,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  ears  of  the  most  experienced.  He  listened  excellently  to  the 
old,  and  danced  indefatigably  with  the  young.  Every  one  pro- 
nounced him  charming.  There  was  not  a  lagging  minute  in  the 
soiree,  thanks  to  his  exertions.  And  when  the  last  guest  consulted 
his  repeater  in  the  hall,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  hour  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  instead  of  twelve  at  night. 

Harwick,  after  seeing  that  tho  servants  had  retired,  returned  to 


the  drawing-room.  The  fire  burned  low  in  the  grate.  Only  one 
or  two  lights  flickered  faintly  in  their  sockets.  There  was  a  chill 
reaction  after  the  excitement  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Harwick 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  face,  and  was  startled  by  the 
ghastly  expression  of  his  countenance. 

"  Good  Heaven !  Mark,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  from  her 
chair ;  "  you  are  ill  ;  you  have  over  exerted  yourself." 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing,  dearest,"  he  said  faintly,  sitting  down. 
"But  tell  me,  did  I  play  my  part  well  f  Have  we  had  a  merry 
Christmas  !" 

"Yes,  a  merry  and  I  trust  a  happy  one.  But  you  say  you  were 
playing  a  part.    Docs  it  cost  you  an  effort  to  be  happy  1" 

"Julia,"  said  Harwick,  "  I  have  never  concealed  anything  from 
you,  and  yet  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you  what  has  happened." 

"  You  alarm  me,"  replied  the  wife.  "  Something  dreadful  I 
know  must  have  occurred.  But  remember  that  suspense  is  more 
agonizing  than  any  certainty.  Speak." 

"  I  will,"  said  Harwick,  pressing  her  hand.  After  a  brief  inter- 
nal struggle,  he  said  :  "  That  letter — I  told  you  it  was  a  secret  ; 
it  will  cease  to  be  one  to-morrow.  It  was  a  lawyer's  letter,  Julia. 
This  day  is  the  last  of  our  seeming  splendor.  Reverses  in  my 
business  have  occurred — I — I  am  a  bankrupt." 

"But  you  have  wronged  no  one,  Mark." 

"  Not  a  soul.  To  my  creditors  I  abandon  all.  My  house,  our 
costly  furniture,  our  paintings,  statuary,— not  an  article  of  value 
shall  be  withheld.    But  lam  a  ruined  man." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Harwick,  with  a  brave  smile.  "  Is 
that  really  all  ?  and  did  you  fear  to  tell  me,  Mark?  Fie!  you 
should  have  known  me.  She  unclasped  the  bandeau  of  diamonds 
from  her  head  and  the  bracelets  from  her  arms,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table. 

"  Do  you  like  me  less  without  those  gewgaws  ?" 

"  I  ever  loved  you  for  yourself — noble,  glorious  creature!"  ex- 
claimed Harwick.  "  Your  courage  gives  me  new  life  and  hope. 
Something,  indeed,  may  be  saved  from  the  general  wreck  ;  enough 
to  begin  life  again." 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  brave,  noble  husband  !"  sai.l  the  wife. 
"  I  tell  you,  Mark,  I  am  not  cast  down,  while  you  kce  p  heart  of 
hope.  1  have  shared  your  prosperity — I  will  be,  God  willing,  a 
help  to  you  in  your  adversity.  While  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other,  what  need  we  care  for  fortune's  frowns." 


THE  SECOND. 

Heap  on  more  wood  !  the  wind  is  chill, 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  ke<-p  our  Chiisimas  merry,  still  — Scott. 
"  How  it  snows  !"  cried  a  fine  boy  of  twelve  years,  to  his 
mother,  a  noble  woman,  in  the  prime  cf  life.    "  I  wish  father  had 
let  us  go  with  him  ;  I'm  sure  I'm  big  n  nugh." 

"  And  me  too,"  said  another  youn„  American,  some  two  years 
his  junior.  "  It's  really  too  bad  ;  he  treats  us  as  if  we  were 
mere  boys." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Lewis,"  said  a  little  lady,  the  twin  sis- 
ter of  the  second  spokesman,  removing  her  eyes  from  the  doll 
which  her  sister  was  dressing  for  her.  "  To  censure  the  absent  is 
unmanly." 

"  She  learned  that  out  of  her  copy  book,"  said  Lewis,  "  didn't 
she,  mother  1" 

"  You  are  all  getting  too  wise  for  me,"  answered  the  matron  ; 
"  but  I  really  wish  your  father  were  back.  The  storm  is  gathering 
on  the  prairie." 

"  Hilloa  !"  shouted  a  lusty  voice  without. 

"  There's  father  !"  cried  the  boys  and  girls,  within.  And  they 
rushed  to  the  door  of  the  comfortable  log  house,  pushing  their  way 
through  a  perfect  bower  of  evergreens,  shouting,  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas," at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 

Just  outside  the  house  stood  a  stalwort  man,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  snow  resting  thickly  on  his  fur  cap,  and  long  brown  locls, 
and  rough  coat,  holding  a  rifle  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  held 
the  bridle  of  a  stout,  serviceable  nag.  He  answered  the  greetings 
of  his  little  flock  cheerily  and  gaily. 

"  What  have  you  got  under  the  buffalo  on  pony's  back  i"  asked 
one  of  the  little  girls. 

"  Your  Christmas  dinner,  you  monkeys,"  said  the  huntsman. 
"A  fine  buck  and  half  a  score  of  grouse,"  he  added,  to  the  boys. 

His  wife  welcomed  him  to  the  cheerful  fireside. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  Christmas  day,  eight  years  ago  V  he 
asked  her. 

"  Certainly,  Mark,"  answered  Mrs.  Harwick. 

"  Well,  do  you  regret  the  Broadway  house,  and  the  French 
hangings  and  the  diamonds  ?" 

"  And  your  pale,  care-worn  look,  Mark  ?  Certainly  not.  What 
have  wo  to  desire  ?  We  have  broad  lands  storked  with  fruit  and 
cattle  ;  books  and  music  within  doors  ;  health,  independence,  and 
a  prospect  of  happiness  before  us ;  our  children  growing  up 
strong,  pure-hearted,  and  industrious  ;  what  have  we  to  regret  ? 
whom  have  we  to  envy?" 

"  Nothing—  no  one,"  answered  Harwick,  putting  his  arm  round 
his  wife's  waist.  "  And  I  am  happy  ;  I  can  say  it  truly.  And  I 
shall  never  forget,  dearest,  that  it  is  to  your  courage  and  good 
sense,  I  owed  the  spirit  with  which  I  began  life  anew — sacrificed 
old  associations  and  pleasures,  and  assumed  new  labors.  When 
you  gave  up  your  diamonds  with  such  cheerful  resignation,  all 
doubt  and  discouragement  vanished  from  my  mind.  And  now 
let  us  have  dinner  ts  soon  as  you  please,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as 
a  prairie  wolf.  This  air  of  Illinois  gives  one  a  ferocious  appe  tite ; 
and  I  have  earned  a  relish  for  the  Christmas  fare  my  rifle  has 
provided." 

If  that  Christmas  day  was  more  joyously  kept  anywhere  else, 
than  in  Mark  Harwick's  log  house,  wo  should  be  very  glael  to 
know  it. 
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We  recently  published  a  general  view  of  the  Fair  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  in  this  city,  and  we  now 
present  our  readers  with  a  likeness  of  its  president  and  ori- 
ginator, the  Hon.  Marshall  Pinekney  Wilder,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  The  life 
of  this  gentleman  has  been  so  useful  and  so  honorable  that 
even  a  brief  sketch  of  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  and 
instructive.  Mr.  Wilder  occupies  an  eminent  position  in 
the  ranks  of  the  representative  men  of  his  country  and  age. 
Ho  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rindgc,  Cheshire  County,  New 
Hampshire,  September  22,  1 798.  His  father,  Samuel  Locke 
Wilder,  was  a  merchant  and  farmer  of  Uindgo,  but  born  in 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  fa- 
mily, many  members  of  which  acquired  distinction  in  their 
native  Stat".  Young  Wilder  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
good  domestic  school  and  academical  education,  and  had 
pursued  the  studies  preliminary  to  a  collegiate  course,  when 
his  father  offered  him  the  choice  of  a  career.  He  was  in- 
vited to  choose  between  entering  a  university,  engaging  in 
mercantile  business  with  his  father,  or  devoting  himself  to 
agricullure.  He  made  election  of  the  latter  after  due  delib- 
eration, prompted  by  a  natural  bias  which  his  judgment 
approved.  Yet  he  cheerfully  abandoned  his  favorite  pur- 
suit when  duty  required  his  devotion  to  his  father's  business. 
We  should  be  glad  to  sketch  his  mercantile  career,  to  trace 
him  through  his  apprenticeship,  to  note  the  circumstances 
of  his  removal  to  Boston,  with  the  various  phases  of  his 
successful  business  course,  in  which  he  has  achieved  fortune 
and  honor,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  he  is  at  present  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Parker,  Wil- 
der &  Co  ,  of  this  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respect- 
able com  mission  houses  in  the  department  of  manufactures, 
owning  or  conducting  the  business  of  many  of  the  New 
England  cotton  and  woolen  m'lls.  Mr.  Wilder  has  charge 
of  the  financial  department  of  this  establishment,  in  which 
his  business  experience  and  ability,  and  his  faculty  of  sys- 
tematizing his  duties  and  concentrating  his  mental  energies, 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  tasks  with  speed  and  accura- 
cy, and  yet  have  time  to  spare  for  the  culture  of  his  mind, 
and  for  his  favorite  pursuits — horticulture  and  aboriculturc. 
Mr.  Wilder  has  a  tine  estate  in  Dorchester,  comprising 
about  fifteen  acres,  which  are  abundantly  stocked  with  flow- 
ers and  fruit  trees,  many  of  the  latter  being  pear  trees, 
raised  and  imported  by  him,  embracing  every  known  varie- 
ty, and  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  But  if  agri- 
culture and  (hut-raining  have  been  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  he  has  not  made  them  a  source  of  selfish  gtati- 
fication ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  his  used  them  as  a  means  of  benefit- 
ing, enriching  and  improving  his  fellow  men.  If,  as  Cicero  says, 
nothing  is  pleasuntcr,  nothing  better,  nothing  worthier  of  a  free- 
man than  agriculture — an  undisputed  proportion, — then  of  those 
who  like  Wilder,  Quincy,  Fessendeo,  Lowell,  Kmerson,  and  their 
co-laborers,  who  have  inspired  a  love  of  agriculture,  dissemiuated 
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a  knowledge  of  its  improvements,  have  introduced  scientific  arbori- 
culture, and  have  given  new  fruits  and  trees  and  flowers  to  our 
rugged  north,  have  introduced  improved  breeds  of  animals  into 
the  country,  and  improved  machinery,  thereby  lightening  the  la- 
bors, diversifying  the  pursuits  and  increasing  the  happiness  and 
wealth  of  the"  yeomanry,  and,  consequently,  the  prosperity  of  the 


whole  confederacy,  of  such  men  we  may  truly  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  formula,  that  "  they  have  "deserved 
well  of  the  republic."  As  a  successful  laborer  in  the  vast 
field  we  have  indicated,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position.  And  we  may  remark  that  this 
love  and  this  zeal  for  rural  pursuits  have  not  made  him  a 
worse  merchant,  a  worse  bank  director,  a  worse  legislator, 
a  worse  president  of  the  Senate,  a  worse  military  man  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  enhanced  his  usefulness  in  these 
other  capacities,  by  refreshing  and  strengthening  his  mind 
and  body  and  preserving  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  vigor 
and  balance.  As  agriculture  is  the  stay  and  foundation  of 
all  the  other  occupations  of  civilized  society,  we  could  wish 
that  its  interests  were  oftener  intimately  associated  with 
those  of  other  professions  in  such  representative  men  as 
Marshall' P.  Wilder.  This  gentleman  was  an  early  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  eight  years.  He  was  also  elected,  and 
still  holds  the  office,  of  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society — a  national  institution,  the  originator  and 
President  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  labors  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  is  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential member,  and,  finally,  the  projector  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  honored 
president.  The  brilliant  fair,  lately  held  in  this  city,  being 
the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  U.  S.  Society,  owes  its 
complete  success  mainly  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and 
admirable  management  of  Mr.  Wilder.  The  mere  rapid 
enumeration  of  his  labors  has  left  ns  no  space  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  eloquent,  correct  and  impressive  orator  and  wri- 
ter, and  a  presiding  officer  of  rare  ability. 

"MACBETH"  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  accompanying  spirited  sketch,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champney,  snows  the  startling  scene  in  "  Macbeth,"  in 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  the  alarm  is  given,  and 
all  the  attendants  of  the  murdered  king,  together  with  the 
retainers  of  the  assassin,  crowd  the  balconies  and  battle- 
ments, expressing  their  horror  and  astonishment.  The 
principal  figure  in  the  group  on  the  stage,  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  others,  is  Forrest,  the  American  tragedian, 
as  "Macbeth."    The  tragedy  was  admirably  got  up  and 
played  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  this  scene  in  particular, 
one  of  the  most  startling  in  the  play,  was  remarkably  effec- 
tive.   The  classic  drama,  as  performed  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, is  presented  in  a  style  which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
the  management  of  Charles  Keun  or  Macready.  The 
splendid  scenery,  costumes  and  processions  are  accessories  to  the 
living  creations  of  the  poet,  but  are  not  put  forth  as  principal  at- 
tractions.   If  Mr.  Barry  were  a  "medium,"  and  could  place  him  - 
self  in  communication  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  we  are  quite 
sure  he  would  receive  his  approval  of  his  labors  in  illustrating  th  e 
works  of  the  great  master. 


UaCUfcTH,  AT  THE  BUSTON  THEATRE. 
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AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  many,  indeed  most  branches  of  our 
American  manufactures  have,  by  the  ability  of  our  countrymen, 
been  placed  on  a  level,  at  least,  with  those  of  Europe,  in  spite  ot 
the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  piano  forte  manufacture.  How  rude,  comparatively,  were  the 
instruments  turned  out  by  our  mechanics  half  a  century  ago,  while 
to-day  the  best  of  those  made  in  this  city  compare  favorably  with 
the  pianos  of  Paris  and  of  London.  We  were  struck  with  the 
perfection  to  which  this  branch  has  been  carried  on  a  casual  visit 
we  made,  the  other  day,  to  the  largo  establishment  of  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Ladd  &  Co  ,  296  Washington  Street.  The  show-room  is  filled 
with  beautiful  square  pianos,  of  admirable  construction  and  tone, 
and  varying  in  cost  aud  finish.  One  splendid  instrument,  in  a 
richly  carved  ease,  is  valued  at  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
perfection  of  its  works  justifies  the  costly  ornamentation  of  the 
case.  It  has  the  diagonal  scale,  which  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.  now 
give  to  all  their  pianos,  and  which  vastly  increases  their  power 
and  volume  of  sound.  By  means  of  a  double  bridgo,  both  the 
tenor  and  base  strings  run  the  entire  length  of  the  instrument. 
Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.  employ  about  a  hundred  hands  in  their  es- 
tablishment on  Washington  Street,  where  all  the  finishing  and 
interior  work  is  done,  and  in  that  on  Harrison  Avenue,  where  the 
carving  of  the  cases  is  executed.  They  have  also  an  establish- 
ment in  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  where  tho  wood  is  first  pre- 
pared. They  turn  out  from  ten  to  twelve  pianos  a  week.  The 
process  of  making  a  piano  is  a  nice  and  difficult  one,  and  employs 
a  large  number  of  workmen.  Were  one  man,  competent  to  the 
task,  to  undertake  to  make  a  piano  himself,  it  would  require  six 
months'  hard  labor  to  accomplish  it.  The  establishment  referred 
to  has  beou  in  operation  since  1848,  and  its  success  is  based  on  tho 
principle  adopted  of  never  sending  out  any  but  good  instruments. 
One  of  Ladd  &  Co.'s  square  pianos,  at  tho  Paris  Exposition,  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  jury  of  musical  men, 
as  being  the  best  piano  of  its  class,  and  attracted  very  great  at- 
tention from  all  the  musical  amateurs  at  the  palaco. 


New  Year  and  Christmas. — Let  our  readers  who  visit  town 
to  procure  their  annual  gifts  for  the  family  circle,  and  their  friends, 
fail  not  to  look  in  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Tolman,  133  Wash- 
ington Street.  It  is  equal  to  visiting  a  museum  to  examine  his 
unique  and  beautiful  stock  of  fancy  goods,  besides  which  the 
prices  ho  charges  we  know  to  be  most  reasonable. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — This  popular  magarino  com- 
mences a  new  volumo  on  January  1st.  Terms :  one  dollar  a  year, 
with  its  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number,  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world.  Any  person  sending  us  eight  sub- 
scribers and  eight  dollars,  shall  receive  a  gratis  copy  for  one  year. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  German  thinks  the  Americans  consume  more  tobacco 
and  blow  up  more  steamboats  than  any  other  five  nations. 

....  A  vast  cave  has  been  discovered  in  New  Salem,  in  this 
State.    There  is  a  fountain  in  it  of  saline  taste. 

....  The  cannibals  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  eating 
up  their  spiritual  teachers  and  their  wives. 

....  Madame  Didier  has  made  a  very  successful  debut  in  Se- 
miramidc  in  New  York,  where  prima  donnas  are  prevalent. 

....  Mr.  Barclay,  British  consul  at  New  York,  says  he  has  not 
been  engaged  in  recruiting.    Happy  to  hear  it. 

  Isaac  C.  Pray,  the  author,  has  been  playing  Hamlet  en 

amateur  at  New  York.    Will  he  take  to  the  stage  f 

....  Another  death  in  Baltimore  occurred  lately  from  cam- 
phene.    Its  use  requires  great  care. 

....  182  ships  of  the  Northwest  whaling  fleet  average  500  bar- 
rels of  oil  each.    JTus  is  made  light  of. 

....  The  lieut.  governor  elect  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  W. 
Benchley,  lately  gave  his  heart  and  hand  to  a  lady. 

....  During  one  of  our  recent  gales,  the  unfinished  steeple  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Brighton  was  blown  down. 

....  The  Mormon  ladiei  of  Utah  have  adopted  a  sort  of  pea- 
jacket  and  pantaloons  as  a  walking  dress. 

....  The  New  York  "Life  Illustrated"  says  "sickness  is  a 
disgrace."    Soothing  to  invalids  that — very  ! 

....  England  cannot  afford  even  to  threaten  war  with  us.  So 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  wo  endorse  the  idea. 

....  The  hatters'  festival  at  Cochituate  Hall  in  this  city,  on  the 
annivorsary  of  St.  Clement,  was  a  brilliant  affair. 

....  Tho  Catholic  orphans'  fair  held  in  this  city  last  month, 
was  quite  successful. 

....  There  are  said  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  spiritualists 
and  sixty  thousand  mediums  in  tho  United  States. 

....  The  most  powerful  "  medium,"  according  to  the  learned 
Dr.  Digg,  is  the  circulating  medium — we  think  so. 

....  Thackeray,  it  is  said,  will  make  about  $10,000  by  his  lec- 
ture engagements  in  this  country — by  George  !  (the  first,  etc.) 

....  Gen.  Quitman,  elected  to  Congress  from  Mississippi,  is 
not  at  all  averse  to  annexing  Cuba. 

....  The  Rachel  speculation  thus  far  has  proved  successful, 
and  tho  "  great "  expresses  herself  perfectly  satisfied. 

....  The  depth  of  Niagara  River  under  the  suspension  bridge 
is  700  feet — making  the  deepest  running  stream  known. 


THE  MONEY-KINGS. 

"  The  house  of  Austria  desires  war,  but  the  house  of  Rothschild 
requires  peace !"  Such  was  the  significant  remark  of  Anselm 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  in  1830,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris  which  drove  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  and 
which  threatened  to  convulse  the  European  continent.  The  ob- 
servation reveals  a  glimpse  of  the  tremendous  power  wielded  by 
the  great  Jew  banking  house,  which  holds  in  its  Briarcan  hands 
the  "  sinews  of  war,"  and  is  consequently  the  arbiter  of  the  desti- 
nies of  Kurope.  Behind  the  throne  of  every  European  State,  and 
greater  than  that  throne,  behind  the  army  of  every  European  State, 
and  stronger  thai  that  army,  is  a  power,  grand,  terrible  and  re- 
sistless. A  few  scraps  of  paper,  partly  printed,  partly  written,  a 
few  chests  of  metal  and  caskets  of  precious  stones,  are  the  armory 
and  the  talismans  of  this  more  than  royal  and  imperial — this 
gigantic  power.  This  power  is  called  Money ;  and  tho  possessors 
of  that  power  arc  the  Jews  of  the  house  of  Rothschild. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  such  a  speech  as  that  of  Anselm 
Rothscliild  of  Frankfort  would  have  made  him  a  beggar  or  a 
corpse.  Tho  potentates  of  the  "good  old  times,"  when  they 
wanted  money,  and  this  was  often  tho  case,  had  a  very  summary 
method  of  obtaining  it.  They  did  not  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
the  Cid,  who,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  being  "  short,"  palmed  off  a 
couple  of  trunks  filled  with  paving  stones — he  called  them  "  pre- 
cious stones" — on  a  couple  of  Jew  brokers  as  full  and  adequate 
security  for  the  re  payment  of  a  very  large  advance  of  money  ; 
but  they  employed  more  stringent  measures — the  rack,  the  thumb- 
screw and  the  ingenious  process  of  roasting  tho  capitalist  before  a 
slow  fire,  until  he  consented  to  disgorge  his  wealth  for  the  behoof 
of  his  oppressor.  Their  descendants  hypothecate  revenues  and 
pawn  jewels  to  raise  loans,  and  treat  their  best  friends,  the  Jews, 
with  commendable  civility. 

How  much  the  Rothschilds  are  worth  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  very  frequently  of  late,  and  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Their  wealth  is  in  such  a  shape — stocks,  bonds  and 
other  descriptions  of  personal  property — that  it  cannot  bo  arrived 
at  or  estimated  with  any  proximity  to  correctness.  And  of  course 
their  property  fluctuates.  In  nine  months  of  1848  (the  year  of 
the  French  revolution),  their  losses  from  the  depreciation  of  fund- 
ed and  railroad  property  in  Europe,  was  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
Yet  this  did  not  shako  their  credit  for  a  moment.  They  may 
have  lost  an  equal  amount  since  the  brooking  out  of  the  war  in 
the  East. 

As  the  house  of  Rothschild  contributed  materially  to  tho  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  so  they  have  had  a  hand  in  all  the  subsequent 
military  operations  of  the  eastern  world.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  has  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  recent 
transactions  of  tho  money  kings  : 

"  Their  loans  havo  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  $51 5,000,000, 
viz.;  to  England,  $80,000,000;  to  Turkey,  $40,000,000 ;  to  Aus- 
tria, $180,000,000;  a  first  loan  to  Russia,  $130,000,000;  to  Sar- 
dinia, $10,000,000  ;  to  England,  in  exchequer  bills,  $35,000,000  ; 
and  a  second  loan,  just  being  perfected,  $100,000,000.  It  is  this 
last  loan,  which  the  Rothschilds,  it  is  said,  have  agreed  to  make  in 
gold,  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  specie  movement. 
Most  of  these  loans,  it  is  to  bo  presumed,  have  been  sold  out  be- 
fore this,  the  Rothschilds  in  such  casts  merely  acting  as  agents  be- 
tween tho  public  and  the  governments  that  borrow.  Nevertheless, 
the  house  that  can  even  temporarily  assume  such  a  burden,  with- 
in little  more  than  a  twelve-month,  must  be  one  of  gigantic  influ- 
ence, credit,  and  power.  It  is  now  plain  that  this  same  house  is 
on  the  side  of  peace." 

The  Rothschilds  are  universally  regarded  as  men  of  strict  pro- 
bity and  honor.  It  was  his  high  character,  as  well  as  tact  and 
business  talent  which  gave  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild,  the  founder 
of  the  house,  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  treasures  of  Old  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel,  during  tho  Napoleonic  era,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  fortunes  of  the  broker's  family.  But  their  whole  power 
is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  established  governments,  and  tho  cause 
of  liberty  in  Europe  has  no  deadlier  enemies  than  the  great  Jew 
bankers  of  the  19th  century. 


View  of  Fort  McIIenry. — On  page  389  of  the  present  num- 
ber will  be  found  a  sketch  of  Fort  McHenry,  wMch  commands  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  the  "  Monumental 
City."  It  is  a  spot  dear  to  every  American  heart,  as  it  successfully 
resisted  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  with  a  very  large  naval  force,  which  began  to  bombard  it 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  14,  1S14.  The  defence  was  conducted  by 
Col.  George  Armisted.  Their  land  and  naval  occupations  having 
failed,  the  British  withdrew  finally  on  the  26th. 


United  States  Ship  Pennsylvania. — The  picture  of  this 
leviathan,  on  page  389  of  the  present  number,  is  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  noblest  of  our  floating  bulwarks.  She  was  built 
at  Philadelphia,  and  launched  in  1837.  She  is  a  three-decker,  and 
is  rated  as  a  120  gunship.  She  is  of  3000  tons  burthen,  has  four 
tiers  of  guns,  can  mount  140.  and  spreads  60,000  yards  of  canvass, 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  seven  acres  of  land.  When  wo  can 
build  such  ships  as  these,  we  need  fear  no  enemy  upon  the  deep. 


A  Time  Keeper  worth  having. — Mr.  Simon  Willard,  tho 
agent  for  this  city  for  Arnold's  Frodsham  chronometer  watches, 
has  an  article  on  hand  which  is  a  miracle  of  correctness.  These 
watches,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  unrivalled  in  the  woild  ;  and  after 
a  faithful  trial  of  one,  we  are  not  only  entirely  satisfied  of  its  ex- 
cellence in  all  respects,  but  amazed  at  its  accuracy. 


The  Mustache. — The  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  lately  preached 
in  Lawrence,  wearing  a  mustache  as  well  as  beard.  It  doubtless 
looked  odd  to  the  congregation,  but  is  only  the  revival  of  an  old 
clerical  custom. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Our  last  page  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  fine  engraving  from  a 
design  drawn  for  us  by  Barry,  presenting  at  one  glance  a  compa- 
rative view  of  domestic  architecture — the  homes  of  the  world.  As 
"the  details  of  this  picture  are  lettered,  we  need  not  refer  to  the 
sketches  in  their  regular  series.  We  behold  here  the  slight  dwell- 
ing that  serves  for  the  nomadic  tribes — the  "Arab  tent,"  the  home 
of  man  before  he  learned  to  hew  the  shaft  and  rear  the  architrave. 
Of  a  similar  simplicity  is  the  "  Laplander's  hut."  Beside  it  stands 
tho  reindeer — the  Laplander's  wealth,  as  the  horse  is  that  of  tho 
Arab.  The  "  Indian  lodge  "  of  tattoid  skins  belongs  to  the  samo 
class,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  its  iuinates  as  well,  doubtless, 
as  that  stately  pile,  "  Windsor  Castle,"  whose  towers  and  battle- 
ments guard  the  splendid  retirement  of  tho  sovereign  of  England. 
As  a  pendant  to  Windsor  Castle,  our  artist  has  shown  us  the 
"Feudal  Castle"  of  the  middle  ages,  a  type  of  feudalism  itself; 
for  whiic  the  system  has  been  shattered  by  the  sledge-hammer  ot 
a  more  powerful  social  idea,  some  of  its  fragments  yet  cumber  the 
earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  page  is  a  sketch  of  a  "  Gipsy  Camp." 
A  glance  at  it  hardly  prepares  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  sung 
at  tho  opera, — 

"  in  the  gipsy  life  you  read 
The  life  that  all  would  wish  to  lead." 

The  poor  "  Irish  Cabin,"  in  a  gorge  of  the  Connaught  hills,  shows 
us  how  the  peasantry  arc  forced  to  live  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
American  "  Log  Cabin  "  is  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  starting  point 
of  all  the  comforts  and  splendors  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
From  that  to  the  "  White  House  "  at  Washington  is  but  a  briet 
space  in  our  engraving,  and  was  but  a  step  to  one  of  our  later 
presidents.  How  the  rulers  of  Europe  are  lodged  we  behold  in 
the  massive  pile  of  the  "  Tuileries  "  at  Paris  and  the  "  Imperial 
Palace  "  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  "  Mexican  House,"  with  its  cre- 
nelated walls,  indicates  the  insecurity  of  life  in  our  sister  republic. 
The  "  Italian  Residence,"  the  "  Swiss  Cottage,"  aud  the  "  Chinese 
Dwellings,"  have  their  characteristic  features,  and  yet  we  trace  in 
them  a  sort  of  family  likeness.  The  "  Cuban  Planter's  House  " 
is  all  he  requires  iu  the  magnificence  of  the  tropics,  where  the  out- 
door life  is  mote  seductive  than  the  inner.  In  the  sketch  of  "  Turk- 
ish Dwellings,"  we  behold  the  rude  and  barbaric  splendor  and 
giant  forms  of  the  East.  Each  of  these  dwellings  is  endeared  to 
its  inmates  as  the  happiest  spot  on  earth ;  for  whether  it  be  a  pa- 
laco or  a  hovel,  a  tent  in  the  oatis  or  a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wil- 
derness," "there's  no  place  like  homo." 


AN  ORIGINAL  PAPER. 
We  shall  commence  tho  new  volume  of  the  "  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion "  on  January  1st,  with  a  brilliant  and  admirably  written  origi- 
nal novelette,  by  that  young  and  popular  author,  Horace  B. 
Staniford.  Mr.  Staniford  has  just  returned,  after  five  years' 
residence  in  tho  Orient,  and  this  exceedingly  interesting  story  is 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  land  of  the  Caliphs.  It  is 
entitled : 

BEN   II  V  n  E  D  : 

 OR, — 

THE    CHILDREN    OF  FATE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EASTERN  WORLD. 

Wc  predict  for  this  story  the  most  favorable  reception  yet  ac- 
corded to  the  numerous  list  of  original  novelettes  which  we  are 
constantly  publishing  in  the  Flag.  With  all  the  dreamy  mystery 
of  the  East,  it  has  aiso  the  exciting  plot,  and  strong  delineations 
of  love  and  passion,  that  remarkable  fatality  produces  in  every 
clime.  We  shall  introduce  in  the  coming  volume  of  "  The  Flag 
of  our  Union,"  the  productions  of  many  new  and  sterling  writers, 
and  make  such  improvements  otherwiso  as  shall  enhance  the  value 
of  this  widely  circulated  and  favorite  weekly. 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "     u    7  00 

10       "  "     "    16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  fhall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tun  Flag  or  OCR  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.   Published  every  Satukdav,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Trcuiout  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  James  Fullerton,  Esq.  to  Miss  Kate 
Fullerton  Lincoln  ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Nathaniel  11.  Hazard  toMiss  Emma 
A.  Davis,  both  of  Providence,  II.  I. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Hazleton  to  Miss  Lydia  Choate.  both  of  Salem  ;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr  Joseph 
G.  Thompson  to  Miss  Mary  A  Donavan ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jefferds.  Mr.  Albert  A. 
York  to  Miss  Susan  Richards;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Dr.  George  H.  Gay  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Greenough  Lewis. — At  South  Boston,  by  Kcv.  Mr.  Collyer,  Mr. 
Howard  Clapp  to  Miss  Frames  A.  Rogers,  of  Marshlield. — At  Dorchester,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Drown,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Bonchley,  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Mario  K. 
Allen.— At  Medford,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Frank  \V.  Reeves,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Gibbs.—  At  Scituate,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Stetson,  Mr  Eenjamln  I. 
Manson,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Georgia  \V.  Young -At  Quincy,  by  ltev.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  P.ichard  Fisher  to  Miss  Georgiana  Newconib,  of  Braintree. — At 
Berkeley,  Sy  Uev.  Mr.  Eastman,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Chace,  of  Fall  River,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Perkins,  of  Freetown. — At  Newbury  port,  by  Rev.  Mr  Verniilyo, 
Jeremiah  Eldredge.  Esq..  of  Brewer.  Me.,  to  Mrs.  Joanna  S.  Lunt.— At  Pitts- 
field,  Vt.,  by  Rev  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  William  M.  Bennett  to  Miss  Nancy  W. 
Boutwell,  both  of  Stockbridge,  Vt. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Isaac  Adams,  48;  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Koyea, 
38;  Mrs.  Mary  Morse,  78;  Mrs.  Margaret  Coffin, 87;  Mr.Stiqhen  White  Story, 
28;  Mr.  John  Ileanmn,  58;  Miss  Henrietta  Bryant,  20;  Mrs  Kiln  Laugh!tn, 
of  Somerville.  41;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Averill,  81.-  At  Chelsea.  Mrs.  Jane  U  ,  wife 
of  Capt.  Henry  Libhey.  31.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Flotilla  B  Oorham,  37.— At 
Brighton,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  82  — 
At  Melrose,  Miss  Ellen  Octavia  Brown.  18.— At  Salem,  Mr.  IVillium  0.  Hover. 
35;  Mrs.  Catharine  Moonev,  39;  Mr.  William  Pcele.  50.— At  Danvers,  Miss 
Susannah  Page  93 —At  Ipswich,  Mr.  John  Dodge,  32;  Mrs  Isaac  Pickard, 
68.— At  Beverly,  Mrs.  Hannah  Little,  81— At  Stoneham,  Capt.  William  Rich- 
ardson.—At  Methuen,  Mr.  John  Piugrce  Bixby,  t».— At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Hardy,  39  —At  Newburyport,  Widow  Margaret  F.  Noyes,  84.— At  New 
Bed'ord.  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr.  Carolina  Briggs,  45;  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of 
Mr  Benjamin  Kus'ell,  40.— At  Pittslield.  Mr.  John  S.  Griswold.24;  Lyman 
Clapp,  son  of  Don.  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  ]".— At  Southampton,  Miss  Harriet 
Pomeroy,  25.— At  Bethel,  Mc.,  Capt.  Peter  Twitchell.  an  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  97.— At  Kennebunk,  Me  ,  Capt.  John  llovey.  37, 
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BAUA3ITS  PICTORIAL  DR AAVI N G -ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

BY    VICTORIA    B.  FISHER. 

The  summer  sun  has  sunk  within  his  chambers  in  the  west. 
And  drawn  his  crimsoned  curtains  round  his  gorgeous  place-  of  rest; 
Bright  star*  begin  to  sparkle  in  the  pleasant  evening  sky, 
And  in  the  tut  the  golden  moon  is  rising  up  on  high. 

One  rear  ago  these  summer  months,  each  ere  there  came  to  me 
A  white-robed  fay.  whose  golden  curl.-*  were  scattered  o'er  my  knee; 
JJer  little  arms  around  my  neck  were  clasped  in  fond  embrace, 
And  she  wondered  as  she  kissed  away  the  tears  upon  my  face. 

Bat  her  eyes  soon  closed  in  slumber,  and  as  she  sunk  to  rest, 
Within  my  arms,  her  little  head  reposed  upon  my  breast: 
Her  brow  was  (lushed  with  fever,  and  hot  thoughts  were  running  wild, 
And  I  grew  wild  with  sorrow,  too,  for  1  could  not  lose  my  child. 

1  watched  my  darling  loved  one  through  the  lonely  hours  of  night, 

I  moved  around  her  pillow  with  noiseless  step  and  light; 

And  oft  my  trembling  hand  so  cold  on  her  burning  brow  was  laid — 
0.  'twas  a  sad  and  mournful  task  to  watch  my  floweret  fade! 

One  night  a  long,  bright  sunbeam  stole  to  my  darling's  bed, 
And  nestled  in  the  sunny  curls  that  clustered  round  her  head; 

II  woke  hm  from  her  slumber  and  filled  her  eyes  with  light, 

As  smilingly  t-hi  murmured,  *'  (rood-night,  mama!  good-night!" 

Then  I  clasped  my  child  within  my  arms,  and  bade  her  speak  to  me, 
And  long  1  gazed  in  those  blue  eyes  that  could  no  longer  sec: 
Sho  nover  spoke  again  to  ine,  but  drooped  her  little  head, 
And  pitying  strangers  gathered  round,  and  told  me  she  was  dead. 

When  autumn  breezes  scattered  leaves  around  our  cottage  door, 
They  laid  my  child  in  a  lonely  grave  upon  a  lakelet's  shore, 
Where  the  w.iyward  winds  were  wailing  sad  requiems  o'er  the  tomb 
Of  that  Iftttit  flower  that  faded  in  the  spring  time  of  its  bloom. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JULIETTE  DUPONCEAU. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

BY  BEX:  PKKI.EY  POORE. 

Christmas-Eve  in  the  crescent  city !  Joyously  lias  the  natal 
night  of  civilized  faith  been  celebrated  in  the  metropolis  of  Louis- 
iana since  it  received  the  name  of  the  dissolute  Regent  of  France 
from  the  Freuch  pioneer  settlers.  Other  races  have  aided  in  pop- 
ulating the  crescent  curve  of  the  turhid  "  father  of  waters,"  and 
the  hand  of  innovation  has  levelled  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  time-honored  hells  long  rang  forth  the  merry  Christmas 
chimes — yet  the  descendants  of  Saxon  and  of  Celt,  of  Puritan  and 
of  Huguenot,  cordially  celebrate  the  advent  of  him  who  brought 
"  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

There  was  one  Christmas  eve,  however  (that  of  181  4),  when 
war-clouds  dimmed  the  enjoyment  of  the  New  Orleans  holiday 
festivities.  It  had  that  day  been  ascertained  that  a  large  British 
force  had  been  landed  not  many  miles  distant,  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  crescent  city.  This  had  been  anticipated,  and  the 
whole  population  flew  to  arms.  The  streets  were  filled  with  the 
brave  Kentucky  sharpshooters,  dressed  in  a  semi-savage  garb,  and 
carrving  their  heavy  rifles,  while  occasionally  would  pass  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  or  a  corps  of  volunteer  French  residents,  many 
of  them  old  soldiers  of  Napoleon's  proud  armies.  Mounted  vol- 
unteer adjutants  galloped  about  with  orders,  and  the  more  timid 
sought  consolation  in  the  placards  containing  the  proclamation  of 
the  indomitable  commander  in-chief,  which  assured  them  that 
"  the  British  can  never  enter  New  Orleans,  while  Andrew  Jackson 
is  in  command  of  its  defenders." 

As  the  evening  advanced,  a  large  house  in  the  first  municipality 
was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  tilled  with  gaily-dressed  guests.  It 
was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  old  French  inhabitants,  Pierre 
Duponceau,  the  owner  of  three  valuable  plantations  near  the  city, 
which  in  due  time  would  become  the  property  of  his  lovely 
daughter  Julietto,  the  presiding  genius  of  his  festivities.  Her  dis- 
position was  naturally  mirthful,  but  on  that  Christmas  night  a 
shade  of  melancholy  on  her  high  brow  gave  a  saddened  expression 
to  her  countenance. 

The  festival  was  in  honor  of  her  betrothmcnt  to  n  man  whom 
she  detested.  True,  he  was  wealthy,  well  connected,  and  ranked 
among  the  first  citizens  of  Louisiana,  but  Juliette  knew  also  that 
he  was  avaricious,  ill-tempered  and  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
Born  in  London,  he  had  come  to  New  Orleans  as  cabin-boy — now, 
the  namo  of  John  Teal  was  good  for  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
Monsieur  Duponceau  had  received  him  as  the  suitor  of  his  daughter. 

One  visitor  alone  had  been  welcomed  by  the  fair  hostess  with  a 
sweet  smile,  while  the  rich  current  of  her  heart  sent  its  crimson 
tide  across  her  countenance.  Yet  he,  strange  to  say,  offered  no 
congratulations,  and  looked  grave  as  he  addressed  some  common- 
place remarks,  although  there  was  a  bright  look  of  earnest  inquiry 
in  his  clear  blue  eyes.  It  was  Egbert  Livingston,  a  gallant  looking 
young  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  artillery,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  New  Orleans  about  a  year.  Having  been  frequently  in 
company  with  Juliette  Duponceau,  he  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her  heart,  and  now  (even  upon  the  evening  of  her  betroth- 
ment)  his  coming  made  the  rose-tints  mantle  her  classical  features, 
and  her  heavy  eyelashes  quiver  with  emotion,  as  if  an  electric  cur- 
rent had  passed  from  Egbert's  eyes  into  her  own.  As  the  young 
officer  gazed  on  her  charms,  hope  and  love  struggled  in  his 
troubled  soul  with  doubt  and  fear,  and  he  fancied  that  he  was 
hoarding  his  affection  like  a  miser,  secure  from  even  the  observa- 
tion of  others.  Li  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  wary  Teal  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  soon  determined  that  she  must  be  removed 
from  the  society  of  Lieutenant  Livingston.    The  other  guests,  bent 


on  their  own  enjoyment,  followed  the  solicitations  of  the  host,  who 
was  urgent  in  pressing  his  good  cheer  upon  their  acceptance.  The 
guests  were  almost  all  of  French  descent,  and  easily  forgot  the 
threatened  capture  of  the  city  in  their  jovial  merriment.  Jnst  be- 
fore midnight,  however,  a  staff'  officer  entered,  unannounced. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  Livingston,"  said  Monsieur  Duponceau. 
"  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  you  here,  for  I  heard  you  had 
been  appointed  an  aid  to  General  Jackson,  and  supposed,  in  taking 
up  Steuben's  tactics  in  place  of  the  civil  code,  you  would  forget 
your  old  friends." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Col.  Livingston,  "it  is  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
old  friends  that  I  have  laid  down  the  toga  for  a  staff"  uniform." 

"  Don't  alarm  the  ladies,"  interrupted  Teal,  in  a  sneering  tone. 
"  The  English  will  commit  no  depredations,  and  I  have  as  good 
an  opinion  of  John  Bull  as  I  have  of  Brother  Jonathan." 

"  Silence,  sir,  if  you  please,"  sternly  replied  Col.  Livingstcn. 
"  Were  General  Jackson  to  hear  you  talk  so,  your  head  would  not 
be  worth  a  stalk  of  your  sugar-cane.  But  I  must  leave  you^  friend 
Duponceau,  for  1  only  came  in  search  of  one  of  our  most  reliable 
officers,  Lieut.  Livingston.  He  is  my  namesake,  and  I  should 
feel  proud  to  call  him  my  relative." 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Egbert,  who  blushed  as  he  said  : 

"  Me,  sir !" 

"  Yes,  lieutenant.  General  Jackson  wishes  you  for  special  duty, 
and  my  orderly  has  a  led  horse  for  you  at  the  door.  Your  health. 
Mademoiselle  Julietto.  Come,  lieutenant."  And  ere  Juliette 
could  recover  from  her  surprise,  the  sounds  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
were  heard  retreating  in  the  distance.    She  was  alone. 

"  Duponceau,"  said  Teal,  with  a  look  of  intense  satisfaction,  as 
he  saw  the  last  guest  depart,  "  let  us  get  our  horses  and  set  out 
for  your  plantation  on  the  Bayou  St.  Jean.  This  city  will  soon 
become  a  barrack,  and  is  no  place  for  your  daughter." 

"  But  are  not  the  British  coming  in  that  direction  '." 

"  Never  mind  !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  a  safeguard,  and 
have  not  half  the  fear  of  the  British  that  I  have  of  this  Jackson 
and  his  ritlemen." 

Just  as  the  sun  rose  a  party  left  Monsieur  Duponecau's  house 
on  horseback.  Teal  rode  by  the  side  of  Juliette,  but  her  brief 
answers  to  his  many  remarks  showed  that  her  heart  was  elsewhere. 
Once  only  did  she  betray  interest,  and  that  was  when  he  predicted 
the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  if  they  offered  resistance. 

"  Americans  conquered !"  exclaimed  Juliette.  "  Never !  They 
may  be  repulsed,  driven  back  for  a  time,  but  they  can  never  be 
conquered  !"  Then,  thinking  that  Egbert  would  be  in  the  fray, 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  sanguinary  contest,  upon  the  events  of 
which  her  future  happiness  or  misery  must  depend.  It  was  nearly 
noon  when  they  reached  their  journey's  end,  where,  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  found  the  British  army,  General  I'ackenham  having 
his  head-quarters  at  Monsieur  Duponceau's  house.  Through 
some  inlluence  brought  to  bear  by  Teal,  they  were  permitted  to 
occupy  a  few  rooms,  and  the  English  general  insisted  on  having 
them  dine  with  him  ;  an  invitation  which  Monsieur  Duponceau 
felt  was  a  command,  and  urged  his  daughter  to  accept.  She  re- 
luctantly accompanied  him  to  the  table.  The  conversation  soon 
became  general,  and  her  attention  was  arrested  by  an  account  of 
the  capture  of  a  spy,  a  few  hours  previous. 

"  Well,"  remarked  a  young  lieutenant,  "  as  I  am  in  the  artillerv 
and  may  be  scut  to  reconnoitre  myself,  I  can  but  sympathize  with 
the  poor  fellow,  but  the  general  says  he  must  remember  Andre's 
fate." 

"  So  he  will  be  shot  ?"  carelessly  inquired  a  captain  of  dragoons. 

"I  imagine  so.  Suppose  we  send  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  that 
summer-house  must  be  a  dreary  place  for  a  man  to  pass  the  last 
night  of  bis  lifetime  in.  Wonder  if  he  is  any  relation  to  the  Liv- 
ingston who  was  Yankee  minister  at  Paris  .'" 

Juliette  had  heard  enough.  Egbert  Livingston  was  undoubtedly 
a  prisoner,  condemned  to  death  !  Pleading  a  headache  as  an  ex- 
cuse, she  left  the  table,  and  retired  to  her  own  room,  where  old 
Cato,  a  trusty  family  servant,  was  soon  summoned.  When  he  had 
gone,  and  she  was  left  ulone,  she  sat  at  a  window  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  summer-house,  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
all  true  hearts  have  experienced.  One  idea  ruled  her  everv  fac- 
ulty and  guarded  her  every  thought.  The  watchword  was  :  "  Eg- 
bert must  be  free !" 

It  was  too  true  that  the  young  officer,  sent  by  General  Jackson 
to  reconnoitre,  had  been  captured  so  far  within  the  lines  of  the 
Engli.-h  that  he  had  been  tried  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  a 
traitor's  death.  Imprisoned  in  one  of  those  large  summer-houses 
peculiar  to  Louisiana,  with  no  hope  of  escape,  he  endeavored  to 
pass  his  life  in  revijw,  that  he  might  prepare  for  his  fate.  But  the 
fair  form  of  Juliette  Duponceau  ever  rose  before  him,  and  at  last, 
as  night  approached,  he  fell  into  that  uneasy  slumber  which  crowds 
one  half  of  the  mind  with  chimerical  dreams,  but  leaves  the  other 
half  confusedly  alive  to  a  waking  sense  of  surrounding  object?. 
While  in  this  state,  almost  unable  himself  to  decide  whether  he 
was  asleep  or  awake,  he  saw  a  female  figure  enter  by  a  concealed 
door.  Starting  up  from  his  couch,  he  breathlessly  watched  until 
the  intruder  entered  a  zone  of  moonlight  which  streamed  across 
the  floor,  and  then  sprang  to  his  feet.  There  could  be  no  mistak- 
ing the  form  and  features  of  Juliette,  but  she,  placing  her  tiny 
hand  upon  his  mouth,  checked  his  utterance. 

"  Hush  !"  she  whispered,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  and  follow  me." 

Imprinting  an  ardent  kiss  upon  the  hand  so  fairly  presented  cie 
it  could  be  withdrawn,  Egbert  followed  his  guide  through  the  side 
door,  which  led  into  a  conservatory,  and  from  thence  they  went 
into  the  garden.  Traversing  its  broad  parterres,  they  almost 
encountered  a  party  of  promenaders,  who  had  left  the  dinner  table 
to  smoke  in  the  opeu  air.  Luckily  there  was  a  large  clump  of 
lilac-bushes  near  by,  behind  which  Juliette  dragged  her  companion 
with  almost  superhuman  energy,  and  where  they  were  perfectly 


concealed  from  observation.  The  promenaders  were  General 
I'ackenham  and  Teal,  with  the  aids  of  the  former,  who  was  evi- 
dently unfolding  his  plans  to  the  tory.  As  they  approached  the 
concealed  couple,  Teal's  eyes  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  with  a 
malicious  glare,  and  he  remarked  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  need  of  waiting  for  reinforcements,  for  these 
Kentuckians  will  run  like  sheep.  Never  fear  that  your  men  will 
find  your  watchword,  'beauty and  booty,'  no  idle  watchword,  and 
we,  general,  will  take  the  lands.    As  for — " 

No  more  was  heard,  and  when  the  group  had  passed  out  of 
hearing,  Juliette  whispered,  "  Come  !"  Meeting  no  further  inter- 
ruption, they  gained  the  negro  quarters,  where  old  Cato  stood 
holding  two  saddle  horses. 

"Mount,"  said  Juliette,  "and  hasten  to  the  city.  Cato  knows 
the  cross  roads,  and  I  pray  you  may  arrive  safely." 

"  But  you,  Juliette.    Dear  Juliette,  can  you  not — " 

"  Drive  back  the  British,"  interrupted  the  noble-hearted  girl, 
"  and  then  we  will  resume  this  conversation.  Adieu !"  Then 
turning,  she  returned  to  her  house  with  a  firm  step,  although  there 
was  a  dewy  brightness  in  her  full  eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  high 
with  joy.  Not  many  hours  after  Livingston  made  a  report  of  his 
adventure  to  General  Jackson. 

"  Beauty  and  booty,  eh  !"  growled  the  energetic  soldier.  "  I 
have  promised  to  keep  these  Britishers  from  New  Orleans,  and  by 
the  Eternal  they  shall  not  come  here,  though  some  of  these  misers 
do  not  deserve  any  defence." 

Need  we  narrate  the  preparations  for  the  deadly  struggle  of  the 
eighth  of  January  !  lu  vain  did  the  flower  of  the  British  army 
approach  the  low  breastwork,  along  the  top  of  which  a  deadly 
fusiludo  was  poured  from  the  heavy  Kentucky  rifles.  Battalion 
after  battalion  of  infantry  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  sharpshooters. 
Nobly  did  General  Jackson  and  his  heroic  phalanx  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  starry  flag  beneath  which  they  fought,  and  the  cres- 
cent was  well  defended.  "  Lieutenant  Egbert  Livingston,"  said 
the  stern  hero,  in  his  report  to  the  president,  "  not  only  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  constant  fire  which  he  kept  up  from  his 
battery,  but  was  among  the  foremost  in  pursuing  the  fugitives." 

Juliette,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  contest,  had  been  the  victim  of 
intense  excitement.  At  length  Cato  brought  the  welcome  tidings 
that  the  English  had  been  defeated,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  party 
of  horsemen  rode  up  before  the  house.  As  they  dismounted,  she 
recognized  in  the  leader  the  detested  Teal,  and  scarcely  could  she 
lock  her  door,  ere  he  knocked  at  it,  demanding  admittance.  Ju- 
liette made  no  reply,  but  sank  on  her  knees  in  mute  agony, 
placing  her  trust  in  a  heavenly  power. 

Soon  other  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  then,  after  a 
brief  scuttle,  the  well-known  voice  of  Egbert  Livingston  requested 
admittance.  Rising  from  her  knees,  Juliette  staggered  to  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  whose 
joy  was  checked  when  he  saw  the  ghastly  pallor  of  her  check. 
But  soon  her  smiles  returned,  and  when  she  saw  Teal  and  his 
gang  carried  to  Genera!  Jackson's  head-quaitcrs,  her  fears  were 
banished,  and  she  felt  her  hidden  heart-strings  vibrate  with  joy  as 
he  told  his  love. 

Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  Egbert  Livingston  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  service.  But  a  few  days  later  he 
headed  a  joyous  train  which  entered  the  old  cathedral,  the  bells 
ringing  their  merriest  peals,  and  loud  chants  of  praise  sweeping  in 
triumphant  melody  to  heaven.  The  flower  of  the  victorious  army 
graced  the  ceremony,  and  Juliette,  before  the  nuptial  altar,  was 
the  object  of  undisguised  admiration. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUIILICATIONS. 

Ciiahi.es  Dickens's  Works.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 

We  have  for  pome  time  be.  n  designing  to  call  attention  to  P*  terson's  ad- 
mirable Illustrated  edi'i  m  of  Dickens's  work*,  which  haa  now  reached  twe.vo 
volume*.  Ths  form  is  8?o  .  and  they  are  printed  in  double  columns,  in  tine 
la"ge  type,  on  good  pspcr  and  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  acceptable  literary  girt  f  »r  Chiistinas  or  New  Year.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  like  Dickens.  Sydney  Smith  tried  haid.  but  toufes-ed  him- 
self conquered.  Dickens,  with  all  his  humor,  his  geniality,  his  playfulness, 
and  apparent  levity,  has  a  purpose.  He  is  a  reformer,  and  a  moral  teacher, 
as  well  in  those  works  the  staple  tf  which  is  humor,  like  the  11  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers," as  in  the  darker  and  more  tragic  portions  of  his  writings — the  exciting 
sceues  of  Burnuby  Uudgc,  for  instance.  His  books  may  be  safely  placed  in 
any  hands;  and  the  reading  public  arc  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Peterson 
fir  having  presented  them  in  so  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  so  elegant  and 
compact  a  fjrm.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  this  edition  meetB  with  a  very 
extensive  sale.  As  <ach  new  work  appears  it  is  printed  and  published  in 
uniform  sty  lo  with  the  rest.  The  Christmas  stories  and  sketches  of  Italy,  aa 
well  as  the  novels,  are  included  in  this  set. 

Juno  Clifford.   A  Tale  by  a  Lady.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1856. 

12mo.    pp  408. 

Time  was  when  a  lady  author  was  a  ram  oris — now  authoresses  outnumber 
the  sterner  sex.  and  almost  '-push  us  from  our  stools  "  Jf  the  Udy  writer  of 
the  story  lwfore  us  be  a  debutante,  she  is  s  brilliant  one.  II.  r  narrative  is 
very  exciting,  and  abounds  in  well  drawn  characters.  Most  of  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  our  own  city.    For  sale  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Toe  Ml  stic,  and  other  I'oems.    By  Pmuv  James  Bailey,  author  of ''Feslus." 

Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  author's  name  »ill  give  this  volume  currency,  and  secure  It  a  respect- 
ful attention.  The  London  critics  have  pronounced  it  a  puzzle — if  so,  ft  is  a 
puzzle  well  worth  studying.   The  leading  poem  is  a  work  of  jreat  power. 

Music.  Oeo.  P  P.eed  &  Co..  13  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  have  recently  pub- 
lished the  "  Village  Bells,"  a  ballad ;  the  "  Dearest  Spot  on  Earth."  as  sung 
bv  Adelaide  Phillips,  the  "  Pet  Sehottishe,"  by  Buchheister.  and  a  volume  en- 
titled the  "  Bouquet,"  an  admirable  collection  of  vocal  music,  arranged  for  the 
use  of  schools,  by  L.  II.  Southard  and  George  W.  Pratt. 

The  Discarded  Dacuuter.    By  Miss  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Socthwortu.  Philadel- 
phia :  T.  B.  Peterson.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  412. 

This  is  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mrs.  South- 
worth's  stories.  This  lady  seems  to  possess  inexhaustible  powers.  Every  one 
of  her  stories  is  replete  with  interest,  and  has  the  power  of  grasping  and  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reader  enchained  throughout.  Full  of  Incident,  and 
full  of  vigorous  portraits,  the  "  Discardeo  Daughter  "  takes  rank  » Ith  the  very 
best  of  modern  fictions,  so  far  as  regards  dramatic  Interest  and  vigor. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Travel.   By  Bayard  Tatlor.   Boston:  Ticknor  & 

F'ields.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  252. 

In  this  dainty  volume  we  have  the  choicest  poems  of  Taylor's  "  Book  of  Ro- 
mances, Lyrics  and  Songs,"  and  '  Khymes  of  Travel,"  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  new  poeins  written  since  the  publication  of  the  11  Poems  of  the  Orient." 
They  arc  of  unequal  merit,  bat  there  are  very  few  indeed  unworthy  of  a  sec- 
ond perusal,  while  many  of  them  are  destined  to  live.  Some  of  the  ballad  , 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Fight  of  the  Paso  del  Mar."  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
English  language.  The  poems  are  finished  and  melodious,  and  sparkle  here 
and  there  with  gems  of  thought  and  expression,  though  their  (.enera!  charaa- 
Utnttle  Is  the  alnvplUdty  of  high  art. 
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SPLENDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  oi'  K  llallou's  P!c- 
tori  il  Drawing-Room  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  for  poit-masters  and  other  ener^t- tie  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  as  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.    For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

arc-  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
Impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

00  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  11  Pictorial  ,;  between  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1356,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work,  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Gallon's  Ipictorial  JDratuing-Uoom  (Companion 

Is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  voluine  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1856.  It  h  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  tiventy  illustrations  weekly .'  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  cunent  topic  of  interest, 
Including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
r ketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  b^  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
f  ir  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Wo  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  u  Pictorial,'"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is!  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  direction  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  aud  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled: 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 


THE    SECRET    OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TItUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOOTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  phvll  fully  illustrate  tlila  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  it*  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  snail  be  the  best  wo  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Pivno  Forte,  rose  woo  i  case,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects.    Value  S300 

To  the  parson  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Lever  Gold  VVatch,  witti  a  rich  K°'d  chain,  se;tls  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.    Value   150 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  preseut  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barreled  Gun,  t-ilver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back.  be;-t  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  seuds  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  iftSpectfl 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Uifle,  silver  mounted,  new.  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  flask  and  fixtures— a  superb  weapon.    Value   55 

To  the  pereon  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  prestnt  a  fine 
Hiding  Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  order}  of  the  best  English 
Block,  by  William  Holmes,  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaflle  bits  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.    Value   50 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.    Value   35 

To  the  person  who  shall  Feud  us  the  tenth  Largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  aud  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   25 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fln«  heavy  Gold  Seal  King,  elaborately  wrought,  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 

Interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.    Value   18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 

any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 


TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,   5£3  CO 

4  subscribers,  "     **    10  00 

lu       "          «     «    20  Ou 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  pure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers,  Khali  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
pb  t»>  of  our  "  Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pager  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousaml  tine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  b^en  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  uutil  February  1,  1S5C 

It  ts  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town  ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post  office,  but  all  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  otter  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  Xhe 
cluDs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  be  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  tho  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

BaiLple  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M   BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom field  Sis.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  name  of  post-offlee  and 
State  plainly  as  passibta     Also,  write  individual  uames  distlnotly* 


iHaustbe  (ftatljcringg. 


The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  duiing  the  coming  year  is  $596,609. 

The  liquor  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  has 
not  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  probably  never  will. 

The  clergymen  of  Montpelier  have  been  invited  to  act  in  rota- 
tion as  chaplains  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently,  Charles  Patterson,  convicted  of 
robbing  the  mails,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Bostvvick,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  received  and 
accepted  an  appointment  under  the  Russian  government  as  sur- 
geon.   He  is  to  be  stationed  at  Odessa. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  publishes  a  complete  list  of  the  vic- 
tims and  sufferers  by  the  disaster  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
dead  are  30  and  the  wounded  70 — in  all,  100. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Collins  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Astor  are  among  the  late 
converts  to  spiritualism,  in  Now  York.  The  former  imagines  he 
has  communications  very  often  from  his  family  lost  on  the  Arctic. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  talk  of  having  a  tunnel  constructed 
under  the  Chicago  River,  connecting  north  and  south  Chicago  by 
an  uninterrupted  means  of  communication. 

A  city  broker,  famous  for  his  shrewdness,  took  a  trip  by  rail- 
road, the  other  day,  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  train,  "  be- 
cause," said  he,  "  the  use  of  the  money  is  worth  something  while 
the  conductor  is  coming  through  the  cars." 

A  Mr.  Roming,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  obtained  a  verdict  of 
$1 1 ,000  in  that  city,  lately,  against  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
Railroad  Company,  for  running  its  road  through  his  land  and  in- 
juring some  city  lots. 

A  pure  piece  of  nickel  and  cobalt  ore,  worth  $1000,  was  taken 
out  of  the  cobalt  mine,  near  Middlelown,  Conn.,  a  few  days  since. 
It  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than  any  mass  of  these  ores  ever  be- 
fore taken  out  of  a  mine  in  tho  world  at  one  time. 

The  Canada  mail  was  recently  robbed  at  Paris,  C.  W.,  of  quite 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  letters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained fully  ®25,00O.  The  postmaster  general  of  the  province 
offers  S2000  reward  for  the  robber. 

The  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Enquirer  says  that  the  railroad  hands, 
working  on  the  bluff  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  are  rolling  out  car 
load  after  car  load  of  iron  ore — the  genuine  article, — and  building 
up  the  grade  with  it.  It  lies  in  a  huge  mass  near  the  surface  of 
the  blurt",  and  apparently  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

A  woman,  aged  115  years,  has  just  died  at  Oravitza.  She  has 
preserved  her  vision  almost  unimpaired,  and  all  her  teeth.  Her 
husband,  who  died  three  years  ago,  had  leached  the  same  age  of 
herself,  and  both  sank  at  last  under  the  burden  of  old  age  alone, 
for  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  ill. 

The  Pittsburg  Post  tells  of  a  family,  consisting  of  a  husband,  a 
wife,  and  three  children,  who  left  Pittsburg  last  spring  for  Iowa. 
Lately  the  father  returned,  having,  in  the  brief  time  elapsed,  buried 
his  wife  and  all  his  children,  who  had  died  in  their  western  home 
of  typhoid  fever. 

An  auctioneer  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  while  lately  in  the  act  of  knock- 
ing down  an  article  to  a  purchaser,  let  the  hammer  slip  from  his 
hand,  and  thus  most  unexpectedly  struck  a  lady  in  the  crowd, 
knocking  her  down.  He  was  arrested,  and  fined  $5,  the  justice 
not  allowing  an  auctioneer  to  knock  down  purchasers  as  well  as 
the  things  they  purchase. 

Several  instances  of  tho  total  disappearance  of  the  moon's  disc 
are  on  recoid.  In  1601,  according  to  Kepler,  it  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  1642,  not  a  vestige  of  the  moon  could  be  seen,  though 
a  telescope,  with  different  magnifying  powers,  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  Also,  in  1816,  in  a  total  eclipse,  it  could  not  be  seen 
from  London,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  appearance 
of  the  moon  depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striking  contrast  than  is 
presented  in  the  agricultural  fairs  which  are  now  being  held  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and  the  scenes  which  are  now 
taking  place  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
are  plunged  into  a  destructive  war,  whilst  they  are  loaded  down 
with  debt,  and  even  the  earth  refuses  to  yield  her  increase,  peace 
and  plenty  bless  our  happy  land,  and  hold  high  festival  in  every 
portion  of  our  high  domain. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Salem  Register  states  that  there  is  in 
Upper  Beverly,  Mass.,  an  ancient  mansion,  which  is  not  only  in- 
teresting as  having  been  built  200  /cars  ago,  but  as  being  at  pre- 
sent the  residence  of  four  venerable  ladits.  The  ages  of  these 
ladies  are  respectively  81,  78,  76  and  75  years.  Three  of  them 
are  sisters,  and  were  born  in  the  house,  and  the  other  is  a  sister-in- 
law.  They  all  enjoy  good  health,  and  work  daily  at  shoe-binding 
and  tailoring. 

Mr.  Thomson,  at  Napa  Valley,  California,  has  upon  his  ranch 
a  peach  orchard  half  a  mile  square.  The  trees  are  set  twenty-four 
feet  apart,  in  straight  lines,  and  between  the  trees,  equi  distant,  are 
planted  apple  and  pear  trees.  Another  enclosure  has  5000  grape 
vines,  set  out  in  uniform  order,  and  all  bearing  fruit.  He  has  also 
many  small  vineyards,  with  every  variety  of  foreign  fruit,  besides 
plum  and  fig  trees,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants  in  end- 
less variety.    He  has  over  600  acres  in  fruit. 

In  some  of  our  city  churches,  the  difficult  manoeuvre  of  filing  iu 
and  out  of  the  pews,  to  admit  ladies  to  the  inside  seats,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  it  is  found  that  the  ladies  are  just  as  comfortable, 
and  behave  with  as  much  propriety,  while  seated  promiscuously 
with  the  other  sex,  as  they  would  at  home  or  in  a  social  party. 
The  custom  of  separating  the  sexes  in  churches  is  a  relic  from  the 
old  days,  when  the  women  took  one  side  and  the  men  the  other  of 
the  "  broad  aisle." 

The  Moravian  manner  of  administering  the  sacrament  is  some- 
what peculiar.  The  service  is  opened  by  singing  verses,  of  differ- 
ent tunes  and  metres,  then  prayer.  After  this,  tho  congregation 
rising,  a  verse  is  sung,  during  which  time  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers present  impart  to  those  next  to  them  the  kiss  of  absolution, 
in  token  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Salute  one  another  with  an  holy 
kiss."  Then  the  bread  is  consecrated  by  the  presiding  minister, 
who  is  dressed  in  a  white  surplice,  and  the  distribution  follows. 

The  Vincennes  Gazette  states  that  an  officer  in  that  place  re- 
cently went  with  a  search  warrant  to  look  for  some  stolen  goods, 
which  were  eventually  found  in  the  possession  of  a  bouncing  ser- 
vant-girl. Among  other  things  was  a  fine  worked  collar,  which 
the  girl  put  in  her  mouth  and  "  shut  down  on  it."  The  officer, 
determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  this  way,  run  his  linger  in  the  girl's 
mouth  in  order  to  pull  out  the  collar,  when  she  opened,  and  tak- 
ing his  finger  between  her  teeth,  crushed  it  almost  to  a  jelly.  The 
officer,  not  liking  the  trap,  jerked  out  his  finger,  and  tho  girl  Bwal- 
lowcd  tho  collur! 


.foreign  Items. 

Unfriendly  relations  are  arising  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  taking  offence  at  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Codrington,  has  asked  leave  to  return  to  England. 

In  the  Crimea  the  armies  are  engaged  in  building  huts  for  the 
winter,  with  occasional  military  promenades,  and  exchange  of  long 
shots  with  Cossack  piequets. 

The  American  steam  tug  Confucius  has  boon  purchased  by 
the  Chinese  government  for  S'.m.OOO,  payable  in  six  monthly  in- 
stalments. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  will  visit  Paris  and  London  in  tho 
spring  of  next  year,  having  made  his  intention  to  that  effect 
known  to  the  grand  vizier  and  principal  ministers. 

The  total  number  of  Italian  theatres  amount  to  117,  of  whic  h 
95  are  in  Italy,  and  the  remaining  22  are  scattered  over  the  globe. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  theatres  are  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  operatic  performances. 

The  grand  opera  at  Paris  is  in  a  dilemma;  some  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments — Mdmes.  Alboni  and  Cruvelli,  and  M.  Roger — in- 
tend leaving  Paris  about  the  end  of  December,  and  tho  director 
knows  not  what  substitutes  to  obtain. 

The  burial-vault  in  which  the  body  of  Rubens  lies,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Jacques,  at  Antwerp,  was  opened  recently,  and  a  few  per- 
sonages of  distinction  were  admitted  to  view  the  monument  erect- 
ed over  the  remains  of  tho  celebrated  painter. 

The  English  bankers,  Strahan,  Paul  and  Bates,  who  sometime 
since  failed  for  an  enormous  amount,  have  been  convicted  of  gross 
fraud  and  were  sentenced  to  fouitecn  years  transpoitation,  ti  e 
heaviest  infliction  provided  in  tho  statute.  They  are  to  be  sent  to 
Gibraltar  to  work  with  the  ordinary  convict  gang  at  that  station. 


Saabs  of  ©olb. 


....  A  great  writer  is  a  martyr  who  will  never  die. — Balzac. 
....  A  real  spirit  should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to 
bear  it. — Byron. 

....  The  world  is  an  excellent  judge  in  general,  but  a  very 
bad  one  in  particular. —  Greriile. 

....  Those  reduced  to  live  on  the  alms  of  genius,  are  the  first 
to  deny  its  existence. —  Fuseli. 

....  Can  there  be  any  greater  dotage  in  the  world  than  for  one 
to  guide  and  direct  his  courses  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  not  by 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  ? — Rahdais. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  fact  that  death  is  the  worst  of  all 
evils  ;  when  it  comes,  it  is  an  alleviation  to  mortals  who  are  worn 
out  with  sufferings. — Metastasio. 

....  Speaking  generally,  no  man  appears  great  to  his  contem- 
poraries, for  the  same  reason  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  servants 
— both  know  too  much  of  him. —  Coltcm. 

....  Every  newspaper  is  a  shop  where  words  arc  s  old  to  the 
public  of  the  color  that  suits  their  fancy.  A  newspaper  is  no 
longer  written  to  enlighten,  but  to  flatter  the  public  sentiment. — 
Bulzac. 

....  Discernment  is  a  power  of  the  understanding  in  which  few 
excel.  Is  not  that  owing  to  its  connection  with  impartiality  and 
truth  ?  for  are  not  prejudice  and  partiality  blind  ? — Greviiie. 

....  The  finer  a  book  is  the  less  chance  it  has  of  a  sale.  Every 
superior  man  rise  s  above  the  masses.  His  success,  therefore,  is 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  time  necessary  to  appreciate  his  work. 
No  bookseller  is  willing  to  wait. — Bahae. 


Joker's  Jhibcjct. 


A  little  one,  after  undergoing  the  disagreeable  operation  of  vac- 
cination, exclaimed,  "  Now  I  wont  have  to  be  baptized,  will  I?" 

Said  John  Randolph — "  Any  upstart  can  build  a  fine  house,  but 
he  cannot  build  the  old  oaks." 

If  you  wish  to  recollect  a  man's  name,  go  security  for  his  house 
rent.    Eor  kee  ping  your  memory  fresh  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

Dobbs  says  that  beauties  generally  die  old  maids.  They  set 
such  a  value  on  themselves  that  they  don't  find  a  purchaser  till 
the  market  is  closed. 

If  your  neighbor  asks  the  loan  of  five  dollars  of  you,  tell  him 
you  were  not  present,  but  if  he  will  pass  on  to  Jones  or  Smith  he 
will  ascertain  exactly  the  whole  particulars  of  the  accident. 

An  old  lady  whose  son  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea, 
among  her  parting  admonitions,  gave  him  strict  injunctions  not  to 
bathe  in  that  sea,  for  she  did  not  want  to  see  him  come  back  a 
"  nigger." 

A.  F.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Argus,  being  nominated 
by  "  Many  Voters,"  as  a  suitable  person  to  represent  that  city  in 
the  Legislature,  declines  the  intended  honor,  because  "  ho  wants 
to  get  to  heaven  !" 

An  exchange  thinks  it  rather  embarrassing  to  lift  your  hat  to  a 
lady  in  the  street,  for  the  sake  of  politeness,  and  let  a  couple  of 
dirty  collars  roll  out  upon  the  sidewalk.  Dandies  will  please  take 
notice. 

When  Clarke,  the  traveller,  asked  in  Sweden,  what  became  of  a 
woman  who  fell  into  the  shaft  of  an  iron  mine,  that  he  visited — 
"  Became  of  her  3"  said  the  man  to  whom  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, striking  his  hand  forcibly  upon  his  thigh,  "  she  became  a 
pan-cake  !" 
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WINDMILL  POINT  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  picture  on  this  page,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  presents 
a  scene  of  rare  beauty.  The  broad  and  brimming  river,  which 
mirrors  the  windmill  and  the  trees,  bears  on  its  bosom  a  variety  of 
water  craft,  from  the  swift  and  elegant  steamer  that  flashes  past 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  down  to  the  clumsy  and  cumbrous 
raft  which  follows  the  course  of  the  current,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  our  illustration.  There  are  immense 
numbers  of  these  rafts  to  be  seen  at  every  turn  of  the  river.  The 
broad-built  sloop  in  the  foreground  is  loaded  with  loose  hay,  on  its 
way  to  market.  Yet  this  tranquil  scene,  the  image  of  rural  repose, 
and  seemingly  formed  for  poetic  musing  or  artistic  contemplation, 


was  once  the  theatre  of  deadly  strife.  Windmill  Point  is  about  a 
mile  below  the  village  of  Prescott,  in  Canada,  and  here  a  severe 
engagement  occurred  between  the  Canadian  patriots,  under  the 
command  of  Von  Schulu,  and  the  English  troops,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1838.  The  patriots  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  windmill  and  the  adjacent  stone  houses.  After  fight- 
ing three  or  four  days,  a  few  made  their  escape  and  the  remainder 
surrendered.  The  buildings,  of  which  the  walls  are  still  standing, 
were  then  burned.  The  beautiful  river  on  which  Windmill  Point 
is  situated  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  forming 
the  outlet  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  lie  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    It  may  be  considered  as  descending  from 


Lake  Superior,  and  passing  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  On- 
tario to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  drain- 
ing an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles.  In  some  places,  com- 
paratively narrow,  below  Quebec  it  enters  a  gulf  100  miles  across. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  400  miles  to  Quebec,  and  for 
ships  of  600  tons  to  Montreal,  and  onward  through  a  scries  of  ship 
canals  for  passing  the  falls  and  rapids  into  the  lakes.  The  Wei 
land  Canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie  by  means  of  a  navigable  channel  round  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
is  a  work  of  very  great  magnitude,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1 ,000,000.  These  canals  are  on  the  Canadian  side,  and 
are  the  product  of  British  capital  and  enterprise. 
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 OR,  

R  A  R  B  A  R  I  G  0   T  II  E   STR  A  \  G  E  R . 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

bt  austin*  c.  i1urdick. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XX.— [continued.] 
"  By  the  gods,  Visconti,  tliis  is  a  strange  piece  of  work !"  utter- 
ed the  count,  as  Julia  vanished,  without  any  attempt  to  smother 
his  rage. 

"  So  it  is,  count,"  replied  the  duke,  vacantly  ;  for  lie  was  too 
much  astounded  to  speak  pointedly. 

"  But  will  you  allow  this?    Send  for  the  maiden,  signor." 

"  What — for  e  her  in  the  presence  of  these  people,  signor 
count  !    Force  a  daughter  of  the  Visconti  V 

"Ay!"  hotly  replied  the  count.  "What  is  a  Visconti  more 
than  any  one  else  ?    I  am  not  here  to  be  made  a  fool  of." 

"  Then  beware  that  you  do  not  make  such  of  yourself,"  quick 
ly  answered  the  duke,  not  in  a  mood  for  being  catechized. 

"  Ha  !    Do  you  show  me  the  closed  hand  I** 

"  Peace,  Loredano.    I  am  raffled  now.    Leave  me." 

"  Woman,  where  is  the  marquis  *"  thundered  the  count,  turning 
ti  Sara. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  you  can  ascertain  by 
inquiring  of  the  guard  at  the  cathedral." 

"Then  I'll  h'nd  him  !  By  my  soul's  salvation,  I'll  not  speak 
falsely  when  I  call  hiin  dead  again  I" 

And  thus  speaking,  the  mad  count  hurried  away  from  the  pal- 
ace. The  duke  started  once  to  stop  him,  but  upon  second  thought 
he  concluded  to  let  him  go. 

"One  of  them  must  die,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "and  it  mat- 
ters but  little  to  me  which.  If  the  count  falls  I  shall  not  dread 
his  power ;  and  if  the  marquis  falls  Julia  may  yet  be  his  wife. 
But  I  must  put  some  officers  on  their  track." 

As  he  thus  spoke  the  duchess  came  out  from  the  chapel  and 
approached  him. 

"  What  is  it '."  she  asked.    "  Where  is  Julia  ?" 

"  A  strange  thing  has  happened,"  answered  the  husband. 
"  Your  old  nurse,  here,  has  come  and  told  us  that  the  marquis 
lives  and  is  now  in  the  city.  The  count  has  gone  off  in  a  rage — 
Julia  has  (led  to  her  room,  and  here  am  I  not  unlike  a  fool.  But 
tell  me,  Sara — where  did  you  see  the  marquis  ?" 

"  I  wa3  sent  for  early  this  morning  to  attend  an  old  man  who 
had  a  message  for  my  mistress.  I  went,  and  found  Barbarigo. 
He  was — " 

"  Barbarigo  !"  gasped  the  duke,  turning  pale.    "  Did  you  say 
you  saw  Barbarigo  V 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 
"Alive  and  well  '." 

"  Alive,  my  lord,  he  was,  but  far  from  well.  He  had  a  most 
cruel  pain  in  his  side,  and  he  looked  pale  and  wan." 

A  few  moments  the  duke  looked  upon  the  ground,  and  then  he 
turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Silvia,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  this  marquis  has  returned  to 
Milan,  for  he  has  come  only  for  his  own  harm.  He  should  have 
known  better." 

"But  you  will  not  harm  him,  my  husband  !" 

"  I  know  not  what  I  may  be  forced  to  do.  But  let  him  not 
come  in  to  mar  our  peace  again.    But  hold — I  forgot.    Sara — " 

He  looked  fur  the  woman,  but  she  had  gouc. 

"  Ha — 'tis  well  for  her  that  she  has  made  her  escape,  for  by  my 
soul,  I  forgot  in  my  agony  of  astonishment  to  punish  her  for  her 
mischief-making  meddling.    But  let  her  go.    Come,  Silvia." 

While  the  duke  and  duchess  were  walking  towards  the  hall, 
Julia  was  upon  her  knees  in  her  own  chamber,  praying  for  God  to 
guide  her  now  aright.  And  the  count  had  just  learned  from  a 
soldier  at  the  cathedral,  where  Francesco  was. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANOTHER  TURN  OF  THE  VICE. 

In  the  chamber  where  we  saw  Barbarigo  borne  by  tho  stout 
monk,  sat  the  Marquis  of  Lodi  by  the  side  of  a  large  couch,  on 
which  reclined  Barbarigo.  Fiancesco  wore  an  anxious  look,  and 
often  turned  his  head  towards  the  door  as  though  he  expected 
some  one  to  enter.  Barbarigo  was  weak  and  faint,  but  the  phy- 
sicians had  assured  him  that  be  was  out  of  danger. 

At  a  short  distance  from  these  two  sat  Lanfargo,  and  on  him 
the  marquis  would  look  at  times  with  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, for  he  was  sure  that  he  had  at  some  time  had  more  to  do  with 
him  than  merely  to  bear  him  preach. 

"  Do  you  think  she  arrived  in  season  %"  asked  Francesco, 
anxiously. 

"  Of  course  she  did,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  But  be  not 
worried  yet.    You  may  be  sure  the  marriage  will  not  go  on." 

Just  as  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  the  sound  of  steps  was 
heard  on  the  stairs. 

"  Those  are  not  her  steps,"  said  Francesco. 

"  No — that  is  a  man." 

"  And  in  a  hurry,  too,"  said  Lanfargo. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  stalked  the  Count  of  Monza,  livid  with  rage  and  his 
teeth  firmly  clenched. 

"  Ah,  signor  marquis,"  he  hissed,  drawing  his  sword  from  its 


scabbard,  "  I  have  met  you  again,  eh  ?  You  have  crossed  my 
path  once  too  often  !" 

"  Count — you  see  I  am  unarmed  now,"  the  marquis  uttered, 
sp-inging  to  his  feet. 

"Ay,  and  but  now  you  sent  a  messenger  who  took  me  unarm- 
td.  Fray  quick,  for  you  die  on  the  spot !  By  the  holy  host,  1  am 
not  to  be  spit  upon  thus  I" 

The  count  raised  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  but  before  he  could 
strike  he  was  seized  in  Lanfargo's  giant  gra«p,  and  his  weapon 
wrenched  from  his  hand. 

"  Hold  a  moment,  signor  count,"  calmly  rpokc  the  stout  monk. 
"  You  will  not — " 

"  Ha,  monk  1  dare  ye  interfere  with  me  ?  Dastard,  fool,  give 
me  the  sword  !" 

"  Base,  creeping  thing .'"  uttered  the  monk,  in  a  bitter  and  sar- 
castic tone,  "  speak  but  once  again  like  that  to  me,  and  I'll  tear 
thy  coward  heart  out  and  hold  it  up  quivering  to  thine  own  eyes 
ere  the  breath  leaves  thy  body  !  Wait  till  I  find  the  marquis  a 
sword,  and  then  I'll  return  thee  tlrne,  for  I'd  not  have  thee  die 
like  a  criminal,  without  the  means  of  defence. " 

The  count  gazed  up  into  the  dark  face  of  the  towering  monk, 
but  he  dsred  not  utter  a  word.  Lanfargo  left  the  room,  but  he 
was  gone  only  a  few  moments  ;  when  he  returned  he  bore  another 
sword  in  his  hand,  handing  it  to  the  marquis,  who  took  it  and 
drew  it  half  out  from  its  scabbard,  when  an  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment burst  from  his  lips. 

"  'Til  mine'"  he  cried.    "  My  own  dear  hladc  !" 

"  Ay,  marquis.  I  saw  one  Fietro  Caravello,  and  he  gave  it 
into  my  keeping." 

"  Good  Pietro !    He  found  it  then.    But  where  is  he  V 

"  1  saw  him  in  St.  Donate" 

The  marquis  buckled  the  belt  about  his  body  and  drew  his 
weapon,  and  then  the  monk  returned  the  one  he  had  taken  frcrm 
the  count,  saying  : 

"Now,  signor,  you  can  lay  out  your  venom  at  will." 

A  moment  the  count's  eyes  flashed  upem  the  monk,  but  turning 
to  the  marquis,  he  said  : 

"  Now  defend  yourself!" 

"  But  we  will  not  fight  here,  signor,  for  you  see  we  have  a  sick 
man  here." 
"  A  sick — eh  ?    What — Barbarigo  '." 

"  Yes,  Marco  Loredano,"  spoke  the  old  man.  "  You  see  I  am 
not  dead  yet  " 

For  a  moment  the  count  seemed  frantic  with  astonishment  and 
chagrin.    But  he  turned  towards  the  marquis  again. 

"  Pick  your  own  room,"  he  uttered,  "  only  let  it  be  done  quick- 
ly, for  my  sword  will  not  hold  in  temper  much  longer." 

"  I'll  show  you  a  joisting  place,"  spoke  the  stout  monk.  "  Fol- 
low me." 

He  led  the  way  out  as  he  spoke,  and  both  the  noblemen  fol- 
lowed him.  He  soon  came  to  a  large,  hall-like  apartment,  which 
was  bare  of  all  furniture,  and  offered  no  impediment  to  the 
combatants. 

"  Here  is  your  place,"  announced  Lanfargo,  stepping  back. 

"Now,  Marco,"  spoke  the  marquis,  calmly  and  coolly,  "I 
would  ask  you  to  think  well  ero  you  cross  swords  with  me  again. 
I  have  meant  you  no  harm." 

"  Out  upon  thee  for  a  base  liar  1  Do  you  call  robbing  me  of  a 
wife,  no  harm  I" 

"Ah,  Marco,  'tis  not  I  who  would  do  the  robbery.  Long  before 
I  knew  you,  the  maiden  was  my  affianced  bride.  It  is  you  who 
would — " 

"  Stop  !"  yelled  the  count.  "  A  few  strokes  of  my  good  sword 
will  settle  it  all.  Ah,  you'll  not  catch  me  as  you  did  before  I" 

"  Marco  Loredano,  hear  me  speak  one  word  :  if  you  cross  my 
sword,  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"  Out,  braggart  I" 

"  If  I  am  pale  I  am  not  weak.    But  do  as  you  please." 

The  count  sprang  madly  forward  and  aimed  a  furious  blow  at 
Francesco's  head,  but  it  was  easily  parried,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  blows  fell  hot  and  thick. 

"Are  you  determined  '."  asked  the  marquis,  as  he  touched  the 
count's  unprotected  bosom,  and  cut  a  button  neatly  from  his 
doublet,  thereby  showing  that  for  once  he  had  spared  his  life. 

But  Loredano  was  too  mad  to  listen  or  to  observe. 

"  Defend  yourself !"  he  cried.  "That  was  but  a  trick  which 
any  juggler  might  do." 

Again  the  steel  clashed,  and  once  more  the  marquis  hesitated  ; 
but  he  saw  that  he  must  either  conquer  or  die,  and  he  braced  him- 
self for  a  last  effort.  In  a  moment  more  he  knocked  the  count's 
sword  up  wilh  a  circular  sweep,  and  then  instantly  dropping  his 
own  point,  he  drove  it  through  bis  antagonist's  body,  aiming 
directly  at  the  heart. 

"O,  would  I  could  have  been  spared  this!"  he  ejaculated,  as 
the  count  fell  to  the  floor. 

"And  yet,"  returned  the  monk,  "you  could  not  help  it.  He 
who  made  us,  and  who  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  knows 
you  have  not  sinned  in  this.    But  hark  !  what  noise  is  that  '" 

"  Some  one  is  talking  with  Barbarigo,"  said  the  marquis. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see." 

They  went ;  and  reaching  the  room  where  the  old  man  lay, 
they  found  a  dozen  soldiers  there. 

"  Where  is  the  Couut  of  Monza  !"  asked  the  leader  of  the 

soldiers. 

"  He  is  dead,"  quic-kly  answered  the  monk ;  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  he  related  all  that  had  transpired,  and  just  in 
the  order  in  which  it  happened,  commencing  with  Loredano's  foul 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  marquis,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
the  former. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  mu6t  go  with  us,  signor 


marquis,  for  so  the  duke  has  ordered.  He  meant  to  have  sent 
soon  enough  to  stop  this  fatal  woik,  but  he  could  not.  You  will 
submit,  I  trust,  without  resistance." 

"  Go,  Francesco,"  spoke  Barbarigo.  "  You  have  friends  who 
will  not  forsake  you." 

The  noble  marquis  placed  his  6word  in  its  scabbatd,  and  then 
turning  to  the  officer,  he  said  : 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  signor,  but  you  will  r.ot  bind  me." 

"  Most  assnredly  not,  if  1  have  jour  word,  for  the  pledge  of  an 
honest  man  is  bond  enough." 

Francesco  grasped  Barbarigo  by  the  hand,  and  then  he  turned 
to  Lanfargo.  Him,  too,  he  embraced  in  like  manner,  and  then, 
while  a  tear  started  to  his  eye,  he  turned  away.  The  captain 
sent  tix  of  his  men  to  go  ard  fetch  the  body  of  the  count  to  the 
palace,  and  then  he  led  the  way  from  the  apartment. 

"  Now,  good  Barbarigo,"  said  the  monk,  as  soon  as  the  sol- 
diers had  gone,  "  we  must  leave  this  place,  for  when  those  men 
return  and  report  us  here,  the  duke  will  most  6urely  send  for  ur. 
I  know  a  back  way  from  here,  and  by  that  we  can  go  safely  to 
a  place  where  no  enemy  can  find  us." 

"  But  I  am  weak,  good  son." 

"  And  I  am  strong.  Best  easy  now,  and  lie  upon  my  bosom 
as  though  -i  ou  were  in  your  chair.  1  will  see  our  host  here  at 
some  future  time  and  explain  the  cause  of  our  sudden  exit." 

As  the  monk  spoke,  he  took  the  old  man  carefully  up  in  his 
arms  and  left  the  room,  having  first,  however,  secured  all  the 
me'dicine  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  invalid  to  take.  He  left 
the  front  door  behind  him,  and  passed  rat  through  a  postern  into 
an  arched  passage,  and  toon  afterwards  he  had  gained  another 
passage  which  was  little  frequented  save  by  the  poor  people  who 
sought  that  way  to  their  miserable  dwellings. 

In  the  meantime  the  marquis  had  been  conducted  to  the  ducal 
palace,  and  he  was  not  carried  before  the  duke.  He  was  lodged 
in  one  of  the  dungeons  beneath  the  citadel,  and  there  left.  He 
asked  how  long  he  might  have  to  remain  there,  but  his  conductor 
knew  nothing  about  it.  And  so  Francesco  was  once  more  alone 
in  prison.  Surely  his  was  a  strange  fate — and  the  genius  of  n  il 
clung  closely  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  STRANGE  REPAST. 

The  duke  was  in  his  audience  chamber,  with  many  of  his  offi- 
cers about  him.  It  was  the  day  following  the  arrest  of  Francesco, 
and  the  news  of  Loredano's  de-ath  had  brought  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  munltnr,  as  they 
termed  the  marquis.  Visconti  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  could  not 
afford  to  lose  all  those  powerful  nobles  who  sympathized  with  the 
count,  and  yet  he  knew  Francesco  had  done  nothing  criminal. 
But  his  decision  was  brought  out  by  an  unexpected  circumstance. 
While  the  nobles  were-yet  discussing  the  subject  of  their  kins- 
man's death,  a  messenger  from  Pome  was  announced.  The  duke 
started,  but  gave  orders  to  have  the  man  admitted. 

It  was  a  papal  ollicer  who  entered.  He  advanced  up  the  apart- 
ment with  a  stately  bearing,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  throne 
he  stopped  and  drew  a  parchment  roll  from  his  bosom. 

"  Barnabas  Visconti,"  he  said,  "  I  bear  a  message  to  you  from 
his  holiness  Urban  the  Fifth.  In  accordance  with  the  command 
of  God's  chief  on  earth,  I  now  give  it  to  you." 

He  then  handed  the  parchment  to  the  duke,  who  unrolled  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  voluminously  written,  and  flanked  with  heavy 
leaden  seals.  As  he  read,  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  brow  grew 
black.  Twice  he  stopped  as  though  his  rage  were  blinding  hiin, 
but  he  read  it  all — and  then  he  started  up  from  his  great  chair. 

"  Noble  signors  of  Lombardy,"  he  said,  holding  the  crushed 
parchment  in  his  hand,  "  the  pope  has  sent  me  by  his  legate  a 
bull  ofexcomvtvmeatio* !  Ay —  he  anathematizes  and  excommuni- 
cates the  whole  house  of  Visconti.    What  think  yc  V 

No  one  spoke  audibly,  but  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  loud  and  deep. 

"  I'll  send  it  back  to  him  !"  the  duke  said,  while  a  most  start- 
ling expression  worked  upon  his  features. 

"  I  trust,  my  lord,  that  you  will  have  proper  respect  for  our 
most  holy  father,"  said  the  legate,  tremulously. 

"  Ay  I"  thundered  the  duke,  "  I'll  have  respect,  most  surely  ! 
What  ho,  there  !    Send  me  two  captains  of  the  guard  1" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imprison  me  ?"  the  legate  asked. 

"  No  I" 

The  captains  came — two  powerful  men — and  bowed  before  their 
ducal  master. 

"  Draw  your  swords!"  ordered  the  duke.  "Draw  at  once! 
Now  stand  you  one  on  each  side  of  this  fellow,  and  place  your 
swords,  one  against  his  heart  and  one  against  his  throat." 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and  as  the  papal  legate  saw  the  gleam- 
ing blades  so  near  his  life,  he  turned  pale  as  ashes.  The  duke 
drew  his  dagger  and  cut  off  a  piece  from  the  parchment. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  handing  the  piece  thus  cut  off,  to  the  legate, 
"  vat  this .'  Eat  it,  or  those  swords  shall  let  your  life  out  on  the 
instant  f 

The  affrighted  legate  took  the  piece,  and  after  some  trouble  he 
swallowed  it.    The  duke  then  cut  off  another  piece. 

"  No  more  !  no  more  I"  gasped  the  legate. 

"  Eat  it !  you  must  eat  every  bit  of  this — seals  and  all !  Make 
but  a  single  show  of  resistance  and  your  life  is  gone." 

llie  second  piece  was  swallowed— and  then  a  third,  und  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth.  Next  the  duke  cut  off  one  of  the  leaden  "seals, 
and  this  was  swallowed.  Then  came  more  of  the  parchment — 
and  then  the  other  seal.  The  poor  legate  was  trembling  fearfully, 
but  he  dared  not  refuse  to  do  the  duke's  bidding  for  those  two 
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sharp  engines  of  death  were  ready  to  do  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion at  his  first  refusal. 

"Now,"  uttered  Viscortti,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  bull  had  been 
oaten.  "  here  are  the  lea  her  thongs  that  bound  it.  Eat  these  ! 
Down  with  them  !" 

The  frightened  man  took  them,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  he  managed  to  swallow  them.* 

"  Most  bravely  done  !"  cried  the  duke,  as  the  last  string  was 
swallowed.  "  Now  you  can  return  to  \our  master  and  tell  him 
how  B  irn.ibas  Vis'  onti  received  his  bull.  And  tell  him,  too,  that 
the  next  legate  he  sends  on  such  an  errand  shall  die  the  death  of 
a  dog!  There  is  the  door,  and  you  will  find  our  gates  open. 
Captain,  you  will  see  him  safely  out  of  our  city." 

For  som?  time  after  the  legate  b  id  gone  not  a  word  was  i-poken 
in  the  chamber.  The  duke  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  walk  in 
front  of  his  throne,  and  his  attendants  regarded  him  with  mingled 
emotions  of  wonder,  awe  and  admi  ation. 

"  Nobles  of  Milan,"  said  ho  at  length,  "  't\va3  the  Delia  Torra 
who  gained  that  bull  from  the  foolish  pope.  By  my  faith,  Urban 
had  betfr  have  remained  in  Avignon.  But  one  of  the  rebels  shall 
die  1  We  have  one  in  our  power,  and  of  him  we'll  make  an  ex- 
ample. At  the  end  of  one  week  the  Marquis  of  Lodi  shall  die  on 
the  block.  Thus  will  we  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
would  oppose  our  house  I" 

This  announcement  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  kinsmen 
of  Morv/.a,  but  some  of  the  others  did  not  favor  it,  for  they  looked 
sad,  and  shook  their  heads  dubiously.  One  old  man — the  Count 
of  Rosate — remained  after  the  rest  had  gone,  and  spoke  with 
Visconti. 

"  My  lord  duke,"  he  said,  humbly  but  firmly,  "  have  you  given 
due  consideration  to  the  subject  you  have  lately  mentioned — the 
execution  of  the  young  marquis  !  ' 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  Rosate  l" 

"  Because  I  fear  you  will  take  an  unwise  step.  Francesco  is 
known  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Visconti,  and  so  palpable  has  been 
his  preference  that  his  own  father  has  twice  cast  him  off.  A*  far 
as  his  killing  Monza  is  concerned,  we  all  know  the  latter  left  the 
ducal  palace  with  the  plainly  avowed  intention  of  killing  his  ri- 
val. These  things  are  all  known,  ray  lord,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  marquis." 

The  duke's  first  impulse  was  to  fly  into  a  passion  at  this  inter- 
ference, but  a  moment's  reason  told  him  the  old  counsellor  was 
too  honest  a  man  to  speak  falsely,  and  too  intelligent  to  speak 
unadvisedly. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  ho  replied  ;  "  the  marquis  must  die.  The 
well-being  of  our  house  demands  it." 

The  old  man  would  have  spoken  further,  but  the  duke  waved 
him  off,  and  shortly  after  the  former  left  the  chamber.  No  sooner 
had  he  gone  than  the  duke  called  for  his  guard,  and  commanded 
them  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  marquis  was  found,  and  bring 
an  old  man  and  a  monk  they  would  find  there. 

The  soldiers  went,  and  were  gone  a  long  time  ;  but  they  re- 
turned bootless.  The  duke  was  in  a  rage,  and  sent  them  out 
ugain  ;  and  all  day  long  he  had  soldiers  searching  for  the  two 
men  whom  he  so  much  desired  to  see,  but  when  night  came  they 
were  not  found. 

On  the  third  day  the  funeral  of  llarco  Loredano  took  place, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
nies. The  same  bishop  who  had  only  a  few  days  before  been  pre- 
pared to  marry  the  scheming  count  was  now  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  service  of  a  different  character. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  HORROR  STRICKEN. —  STRANOE  MOVEMENTS. 

Julia  Visconti  was  in  a  small  hall  that  opened  on  the  gar- 
den, and  near  her  stood  the  duke.  She  had  gone  hither  to  seek 
hi  in.  She  was  pale  and  agitated,  and  tears  were  yet  on  her  fair 
cheeks,  and  she  trembled,  too,  for  her  father  had  spoken  harshly 
to  her. 

"  1  11  hear  no  more  of  him  !"  Visconti  uttered,  "  for  he  can  be 
nothing  more  to  you.    You  will  never  see  bin.  more." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  father.  How  has  he  ever  harmed  you — ever 
wronged  you  !  What  has  he  done  that  you  should  send  him 
away  without  seeing  me  ?" 

"•Send  him  away  !  Yes — yes — I  will  send  him  away,  and  in 
the  citadel  is  the  conveyance  that  shall  take  him." 

"  In  the  citadel  V 

"  Yes.  In  the  western  apartment,  on  the  ground.  You  can 
go  and  see  for  yourself,  and  then  you  can  judge  whether  you  will 
ever  sec  him  again.    He  starts  on  the  morrow." 

Thus  speaking  the  duko  turned  away.  Awhile  Julia  remained 
in  the  hall,  and  then  she  turned  towards  the  citadel  She  did 
not  suspect  the  truth.  When  she  reached  the  citadel  she  found  a 
soldier,  and  of  him  she  demanded  entrance  to  the  western  apart- 
ment. 

"  No,  no,  signora,"  the  soldier  replied,  looking  with  pain  and 
wonder  into  her  pale  face.    "  You  do  not  wish  to  go  in  there." 

"  But  the  duke  has  sent  me.  Give  me  entrance,  good  sir.  I 
cannot  go  back  now  until  I  have  seen  all.  Even  were  the  dread- 
ful rack  there,  I  would  sec  it.    Let  me  in." 

"  The  rack  1"  uttered  the  man,  with  a  strange  movement  of  the 
head.  "  Ah — you'll  see  no  rack  there.  But  here  is  the  key. 
Go  in." 

Julia  took  the  key  and  went  to  the  door.  Placing  it  in  the 
lock  she  turned  it,  and  then  pushed  open  the  door.  Looking  in, 
sho  saw  before  her  a  heavy  black  curtain  extending  across  the 

*  A  literal  fact,  both  of  circumstance  and  Individual*. 


room.  It  had  a  dismal,  deadly  look,  and  her  heart  came  nigh 
failing  her.  Twice  did  she  seize  the  sable  <  urtain  and  let  it  go 
again.  Again  she  placed  her  hand  on  it,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  drew  it  aside.  A  low  cry  broke  from  her  lip*,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  almost  to  start  from  their  sockets  ;  for  before  her,  on 
a  raised  platform,  stood  a  bloody  block  and  against  it  leaned  the 
headsman 's  axe .' 

(see  enoravini;  ] 

The  soldier  without  waited  a  long  time,  and  at  length  he  went 
to  see  why  Julia  stayed  so  long.  He  entered  the  room,  but  did 
not  see  her.  He  advanced  and  raised  the  curtain,  and  there  he 
saw  her  lying  prostrate  on  the  raised  form,  with  a  mass  of  her 
dark,  glossy  hair  sweeping  over  the  blade  of  the  fatal  axe  !  lie 
spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer,  lie  went  up  and  placed 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  but  she  did  not  move.  He  stopped  not 
to  learn  more,  but  rushed  from  the  place  and  sought  the  duke. 

The  duke  hast  .ned  at  once  to  the  fatal  apartment,  and  seeing 
his  daughter  insensible,  lie  took  her  in  his  arms  anil  conveyed  her 
to  her  own  apartments,  where  Lucetta  was  ready  fo  receive  her. 
Visconti  did  not  stop  to  see  th^  maiden  revive,  for,  to  tc  11  the 
truth,  he  was  beginning  to  be  sii  k  and  tind  of  this  affair.  Yet 
he  could  not  retrace  bis  steps  now.  He  had  pledged  himself  be- 
fore his  nobles  to  execute  the  marquis,  and  he  was  determined 
to  do  it. 

When  Julia  revived  she  started  up  and  gazed  about  her.  She 
saw  her  mother  and  her  faithful  maid  with  her,  and  wiih  a  glance 
of  fearful  doubt  on  her  face  she  askt  d  : 

"  Have  1  slept  long  V 


"  You  will  not  arrest  me,"  the  duke  cried. 
"  You  are  arrested,  Barnabas  Visconti." 
"But  I—" 

Ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  bandage  was  replaced  over 
his  mouth  more  firmly  than  before.  He  was  hoodwinked,  and 
then  led  from  the  apartment.  Ere  long  he  was  sure  he  heard  a 
door  open  that  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards he  was  convinced  by  finding  himself  descending  a  flight 
of  stone  stairs  he  had  never  trodden  before.  He  knew  that  from 
here  he  was  conducted  through  a  long,  subterranean  passage,  as 
he  could  tell  by  the  feeling  of  the  atmosphere  about  him.  At 
length  they  arrived  in  a  wider  place,  and  lure  they  stopped. 

"  Only  a  moment,  signor,"  said  one  of  the  familiars.  "  There 
is  another  person  here  whom  we  must  take  with  us — one  who 
escaped  from  our  place  not  long  since." 

Soon  the  duke  heard  the  voice  of  Francesco  Delia  Torre,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  wondered  where  his  superiority  now  was 
over  the  young  marquis.  The  open  air  was  next  gained,  and  soon 
the  duke  found  himself  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  with  one  of  hi* 
captors  behind  him,  and  at  a  word  from  the  leader  they  set  into 
a  gallop. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Visconti  was  taken  from  the  saddle  and 
led  into  a  building,  and  after  having  been  conducted  throueh  va- 
rious windings  and  turnings  and  down  a  leing  flight  of  steps,  he 
was  stoppcel.  He  heard  the  creaking  of  bolts  and  hinges,  and 
having  been  led  a  few  step.;  farther  em,  the  bandages  were  remov- 
<d  from  his  eyes  and  mouth.  He  found  himse  lf  in  the  deep,  stout 
dungeon  in  which  we  have  once  seen  the  marquis. 

Visconti  asked  many  questions,  but  no  answe1" 
was  returned,  and  as  soon  as  the1  pinions  bad  been 
removed  from  his  arms  he  was  left  alone,  and  be 
had  juit  time  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  two  rid<  - 
of  the  dungeon  coning  together  when  utter  dark- 
ness enveloped  htm. 

"  Great  heavens  !"  he  ejaculated  as  soon  as  ho 
could  collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  "and  is  ibis 
the  fate  of  the  ruler  of  a  gieat  country  ?  Am  I 
still  Duke  of  Milan,  or  ij  this  some  phantasy  of 
the  brain  V 

There  was  another  scene  going  on,  that  had  a 
strange  connection  with  this,  in  another  place. 
While  the  duke  was  on  his  way  to  St  Donato,  the 
stout  monk  Lanfargo  was  in  the  du^al  palaee, 
holding  converse  with  the  duchess  and  Julia. 

"  Ycu  surely  will  not  hesitate  to  tiust  Barbari- 
goV  the  monk  said,  earnestly. 

"  No,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  but  how  shall  I 
know  that  you  are  fiom  him  \" 

Lncctta  moved  to  the  side  e>f  the  duchess  and 
whispered  in  her  tar.    Her  words  had  a  magical 
effect  on  the  signora,  for  she  quickly  arose  to  her 
feet,  and  looking  the  monk  in  the  face,  she  said  : 
"  We  will  go  with  you." 


WHAT  JULIA  PAW  IN  THE  DEATH-CHAMBER 

"  Yes — some  time,"  answered  Lucetta, 
"  Have  I  not  been  out  from  here  I" 
"  Not  lately." 

"  Have  I  not  been — O,  Lucetta,  I  saw  such  a — " 
She  hesitated  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes.    Again  Ju- 
lia's senses  left  her,  and  as  she  sank  back  Lucetta  caught  her  and 
supported  her  head  in  her  lap,  while  the  duediess  bathed  her  brow 
and  temples  as  before. 

******* 
That  night  the  duke  remained  up  late,  and  'twas  after  midnight 
when  he  retired  to  bed..  His  chamber  was  in  the  wing  of  the  pal- 
ace overlooking  the  broad  garden,  and  he  sat  down  by  an  open 
window  and  remained  there  some  time  watching  the  -starry  heav- 
ens ere  he  retired.  But  he  sought  his  couch  at  length,  and  ere 
long  he  slept. 

How  long  be  slept  he  knew  not,  but  ere  it  had  been  a  very  long 
time  he  was  aroused  by  feeling  heavy  hands  on  his  shoulders.  He 
started  up,  but  ere  he  could  make  the  least  resistance  his  arras 
were  bouuel  behind  him,  and  his  mouth  stopped  by  a  thick  ban- 
dage. He  saw  several  dark  forms  about  him,  and  he  knew  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  used  to  capturing  stout  men. 

"  Who  are  ye  V  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  tongue  to 
speak,  the  bandage  having  slipped  from  his  mouth. 

One  of  the  men  held  up  his  lantern  and  opened  his  dark  robe, 
and  Visconti  saw  on  his  left  breast  a  small,  blood-red  cross. 

That  was  enough.  They  were  familiars  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  1 
The  duke  trembled  and  his  stout  heart  failed  him.  Powerful  as 
he  was,  he  had  no  power  over  these  men.  He  knew  that  they  went 
where  they  pleased — that  they  knew  private  passages  in  his  pal- 
ace, even,  that  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  if  their  master  spoke  the 
fatal  word,  uo  other  power  on  earth  could  save  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PTRANe;  E  REVELATIONS. 

Not  many  hours  elapsed  ere  the  light  of  day 
was  struggling  into  the  dungeon  of  the  duke.  Ho 
heard  a  peculiar  grating  noise  near  him,  and  on 
looking  around  be  saw  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
wall  moving  aside,  and  in  a  moment  more  four 
dark-robed  men  entered. 

"  Barnabas  Visconti,"  said  one  of  them,  "jou 
will  accompany  us." 

The  duke  knew  these  were  but  servants  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  with  them  he  would  make  no  con- 
versation. He  simply  raised  himself  proudly  up, 
and  bade  them  leael  the  way.  Two  of  them  did  so,  whilo  the 
other  two  closed  in  behind  him.  He  was  led  to  the  end  of  the 
long,  narrow  corridor  that  connected  the  cells,  and  here  the  guides 
stopped  and  informed  him  that  he  must  be  blindfolded.  He  held 
a  thought  of  resistance  for  a  moment,  but  it  passed  quickly  away. 

As  soon  as  the  bandage  had  been  put  upon  his  eyes  he  was  led 
on,  and  when  he  stopped  again  the  fold  was  removed.  He  gazed 
about  him,  and  found  himself  in  a  position  whie'h  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  to  his  soul,  for  he  was  in  the  judgment  hall  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  and  the  implements  of  torture  were  all  about  him  ! 
The  place  was  hung  all  in  black,  and  the  light  was  from  hanging 
lamps,  lie  looked  on  the  black  throne,  and  the  fiist  object  that 
met  his  gaze  was  the  powerful  form  of  the  monk  Lanfargo. 
Next  he  noticed  the  chief  inquisitor,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  tho 
standing  monk.  The  latter  wore  no  mask,  and  his  sharp  eyes 
were  fixed  steadily  on  the  duke.  Vise  onti  started  back  a  pace  as 
he  recognized  this  man,  and  an  exclamation  of  wonder  escaped 
from  his  lips. 

"  Barnabas  Visconti,"  spoke  the  inquisitor,  in  a  tono  somewhat 
tremulous  from  physical  causes,  but  firm  in  meaning,  "  you  are 
a  prisoner  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  your  life  is  now  in  my 
hands." 

"Barbarigol"  gasped  the  duke,  trembling  at  every  joint. 

"  So  I  have  been  called  when  out  in  the  world,  Signor  Viscon- 
ti," replied  the  old  man  ;  "  and  so  may  I  be  called  hereafter, 
should  I  live  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  my  people.  But  hero, 
signor,  I  am  known  only  as  Bernardo  ToaejuEuo." 

"The  chief  inquisitor  I"  dropped  in  a  whisper  from  the  duke's  lips. 

No  wonder  the  regal  prisoner  was  startled  now,  for  no  numc  in 
Northern  Italy  carried  more  terror  to  the  souls  of  those  liable  to 
bis  power  than  did  that  of  Bernardo  Torquedo 
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"And  now,  Barnabas  Visconti,"  resumed  the  old  inquisitor, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "  you  will  find  you  are  not  alone  in  power  in 
Lombardy.  You  stand  there  but  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  one 
you  have  deeply  offended." 

The  duke  had  resolved  to  be  proud  and  haughty,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  present  position  that  disarmed  him  of  all 
thoughts  of  pride,  and  lift  him  with  only  the  fear  a  man  feels 
who  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to  save  himself.  He  gazed  up 
into  the  face  of  his  judge,  and  his  heart  was  troubled. 

"What  have  I  done  V  he  asked,  in  low,  trembling  tones. 

"  What  ?  Rather  ask  me  what  you  have  not  done.  Have  you 
not  conspired  against  my  life  ?  Have  you  not  foully  abused  an 
honest  messenger  of  the  pope  !  Have  you  not  prostituted  the 
power  of  your  high  ofrhe  to  the  answering  of  base  and  selfish 
ends  ?  For  all  this  you  deserve  to  die.  Ay,  Visconti — never 
stood  a  man  within  these  walls  more  guilty  than  art  thou  I" 

"  But  am  I  to  be  tried  here  !  Am  I  to  be  here  adjudged  '  Here 
— in  secret,  without  one  of  my  compeers  to  staud  by  me  !  Where 
is  my  accuser  1" 

"  In  thine  own  bosom,  duke.  And  as  for  thy  compeers,  he 
who  has  found  his  level  in  crime  and  hardness  of  heart,  should 
not  look  very  high  for  them.  I  tell  thee  plainly,  thou  art  guilty, 
and  deserve  to  die — and  one  simple  word  from  my  lips  would  send 
your  soul  to  its  Make  r  in  a  moment's  time!" 

"  By  my  soul,"  vehemently  uttered  the  duke,  "  I  am  not  thus 
guilty.    You  stretch  the  matter." 

"  Not  at  all,  Visconti.  'Tis  your  own  low  estimate  of  virtue 
that  makes  your  deeds  seem  less  guilty  than  they  are.  One  of 
your  accomplices  has  already  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 
Had  you  been  here  yesterday,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  you 
would  have  seen  the  base  monk,  Andrea,  die!  He  has  been  more 
guilif  thaji  you,  for  ho  did  wear  the  garb  of  the  church.  He 
knew  me  well,  and  when  he  was  consulted  concerning  my  death, 
he  joined  the  plan  quickly.  While  I  lived,  he  dared  not  even' re- 
veal the  true  character  of  Barbarigo  the  stranger ;  but  he  hoped 
if  Torquedo  the  judge  should  die,  that  he  might  secure  his  place. 
So  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  to  take  my  life,  and  when  he 
hoped  me  dead,  he  came  here  with  forged  instruments  and  as- 
sumed my  scat — and  in  this  seat  he  would  have  put  an  innocent 
man  to  death.  Do  you  know  that,  duke  ?  Do  you  know  that 
the  villain  Andrea  came  nigh  murdering  Francesco  Delia  Torre  ?" 

The  duke  turned  pale  beneath  the  old  man's  keen  glance,  but 
he  could  not  answer. 

"Ah,  Barnabas  Visconti,  had  that  young  marquis  died  then,  as 
you  intended,  not  all  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  could  have 
washed  the  stain  from  your  hands,  nor  have  wiped  the  remorse 
from  your  soul.  And  now  I  come  to  the  plan  I  had  in  bringing 
thee  hither.  I  am  yet  weak  and  faint  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel 
blow  you  helped  to  aim  at  my  life,  and  I  may  not  have  strength 
to  continue  the  scene  long.  Lanfargo,  bring  hither  those  who  are 
in  waiting." 

The  stout  monk  left  the  dark  chamber,  and  when  he  returned 
he  led  the  duchess  by  the  hand,  and  following  them  came  Fran- 
cesco Delia  Torre,  Julia  and  Lucetta.  The  duke  started  back 
aghast  as  he  saw  this,  and  as  the  pangs  of  fear  passed  away,  he 
was  left  in  utter  astoundment. 

"  What  means  all  this  !"  he  gasped,  'gazing  first  on  the  new- 
comers, and  then  on  the  inquisitor. 

*'  You  shall  know  directly,"  answered  Torquedo  ;  he  clasped 
his  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  toward  heaven. 
A  few  moments  he  remained  thus,  and  then  he  added  :  "  I  mean 
thee  no  harm  now,  Visconti,  for  we  have  both  sinned.  Francesco, 
step  forward." 

The  marquis  moved  close  up  to  where  the  duke  stood,  but 
looked  only  at  the  judge. 

"Now,  duke,  look  on  this  man,  and  see  if  he  appears  like  one 
who  would  harm  you  or  yours.  Look  on  him  well,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  find  in  those  features  as  much  of  true  nobleness  and 
worth  as  you  can  find  in  all  your  court." 

The  duke  fixed  his  attention  on  the  marquis,  and  the  latter  re- 
turned the  gaze.  It  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  strange 
place  they  were  in,  or  it  may  have  been  the  memory  of  the  things 
that  had  passed — but,  bo  it  what  it  might,  their  looks  softened  as 
they  gazed,  and  the  duke's  lips  trembled  with  emotion. 

"  Now  look  upon  me,  Visconti,"  resumed  the  inquisitor,  "  and 
see  if  you  cannot  recall  these  time-worn  features  to  mind." 

The  duke  looked  with  eager  curiosity,  but  at  length  he  said  : 

"  It's  of  no  use.  I  have  tried  much  to  remember  where  and 
when  I  had  seen  you  before,  but  I  could  not  do  it,  nor  can  I  now." 

"  Do  you  remember  Michael  Montoni  V  the  judge  asked,  bend- 
ing further  forward. 

"Montoni  ?"  uttered  the  duke,  starting.  "  My  old  tutor  !  My 
father's  scribe !" 

"  Ay — do  you  remember  him  V 

"By  the  faith  of  Peter,"  uttered  the  duke,  gazing  into  his  face, 
"  you  are  Montoni — you  are  Michael  Montoni !" 

"  I  am,  Visconti — or,  at  least,  I  was,  for  such  is  the  name  my 
parents  gave  me.  The  pope  called  me  Torquedo,  and  I  assumed 
the  Barbarigo.  I  am  he  who  taught  thee  thy  first  lessons  of  life, 
and  may  I  not  be  the  one  who  shall  teach  thee  yet !  But  I  must 
be  brief.  You  well  remember  why  I  left  your  father's  palace. 
You  were  then  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I  had  directed  your 
education.  Your  father  punished  me  for  maintaining  my  rights. 
You  remember  he  had  me  whipped  on  the  bare  back  for  simply 
informing  him  you  had  been  confined  in  a  prison  by  my  orders. 
You  were  wayward,  and  once  when  I  would  have  remonstrated 
with  you,  you  struck  me.  'Twas  for  that  I  had  you  locked  up. 
Your  father  would  listen  to  no  excuse  ;  but  in  a  fury  of  passion 
he  had  me  whipped  !" 

"I  remember  it  well,"  said  the  duke,  with  a  flight  shudder. 


"  But  you  know  I  was  under  the  influence  of  wine  at  the  time." 

"  I  know  ;  but  let  that  pass.  The  disgrace  did  not  kill  me.  Of 
course  I  could  remain  under  that  roof  no  longer.  I  left  and  went 
to  Avignon,  where  thj  pope  then  was,  and  from  him  I  received 
lucrative  employment  as  scribe,  and  finally  I  joined  the  Domini 
can  order,  and  was  made  chief  inquisitor  in  this  place.  Barna- 
bas Visconti,  do  you  remember  a  little  bright  eyed  boy,  the  com- 
panion of  your  early  life  !  A  laughing,  gleesome  child,  who  had 
already  learned  to  call  you — " 

"Brother I"  whispered  the  duke. 

"  I  mean  him,"  returned  Torquedo. 

"  Ay,"  added  Visconti,  "I  remember  him  well.  He  was  the 
youngest — I  the  oldest.  He  was  our  pet — our  darling — our  best 
beloved.    Hut  a  cruel  fate  was  his  !" 

"  Ah — how  so  ?" 

"  He  was  drowned  in  the  Olona  when  the  mountain  snows 
came  melting  down  into  it." 

"  Art  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  Torquedo. 

"  Sure  !"  repeated  the  startled  duke. 

"  Ay — art  thou  sure  thy  little  brother  was  swept  away  ?" 

"  Why — how — how  could  it  be  otherwise  !  Was  he  not  seen  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  flood,  Barnabas.  I  sent  an  old  monk  to  tell  thee 
that  tale,  while  I  carried  the  prattling  child  away  into  France !" 

"  You  ! — carried  him  away  I" 

"  Ay — in  revenge  for  the  shame  and  pain  you  all  heaped  on 
me.  I  was  mad  then,  and  I  carried  away  the  child  without  re- 
morse, and  kept  it  one  whole  year.  Then  I  came  back  to  Lom- 
bardy in  disguise,  and  carried  the  child  to  the  palace  of  Jacopo 
Delia  Torre.  I  told  him  it  was  the  child  of  a  noble  family  who 
had  been  exterminated  by  the.  Visconti,  and  asked  him  to  take  it 
and  rear  it  as  his  own.  Being  childless,  he  embraced  the  gift 
gladly.  The  families  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torra  were 
in  such  a  fever  of  enmity  that  I  let  the  thing  rest  as  it  was.  But 
the  scion  of  the  Visconti  never  felt  at  home  with  Jacopo.  By  a 
strange  fatality,  his  feelings  sided  more  with  the  adverse  house, 
and  so,  on  the  same  hand,  did  the  old  noble  lose  most  of  his  love 
for  the  youth  as  he  grew  up.  But  the  time  is  come  when  my  secret 
can  be  no  longer  kept.  Barnabas — Francesco — ye  are  the  chil- 
dren of  one  father." 

The  duke  and  the  marquis  turned  toward  each  other.  A  full 
minute  they  stood  thus,  and  then  the  stout  duke  opened  his  anus. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  brother  I"  he  murmured. 

The  enmity  and  wTong  of  a  lifetime  were  buried  in  those  sim- 
ple words.  While  the  two  brothers  remained  thus  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  Julia,  faint  and  weak,  sank  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
mother,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

And  what  could  Lucetta  do  ?  She  looked  on  the  re-united 
brothers — and  then  upon  the  mother  and  child ;  and  then — her 
eyes  tremblingly  turned  toward  the  stout  monk  who  stood  l>eside 
the  inquisitor.  He  did  not  look  so  handsome  with  his  face  all 
painted,  and  his  noble  beard  shaven  away,  but  then  his  heart  was 
still  the  same,  and  the  trembling  maid  stretched  her  arms  beseech- 
ingly towards  him.    "  Pietro  I"  she  whispered. 

It  was  enough.  He  saw  that  the  eye  of  love  had  penetrated 
his  disguise,  and  he  caught  the  fair  girl  to  his  bosom. 

"Now,  Barnabas  Visconti,"  spoke  Torquedo.  "  I  would  sec 
one  more  act  in  this  strange  drama.  There  arc  two  hearts  here — " 

"  I  understand,"  interrupted  the  duke,  as  he  noticed  that  the 
old  man's  eye  wandered  towards  Julia.    "  Here,  Julia." 

The  maiden  left  her  mother's  side,  and  when  she  reached  where 
the  duke  stood,  he  took  her  hand  and  placing  it  in  that  of  the 
marquis,  he  said  : 

"  0,  my  brother,  if  I  have  wronged  you,  let  this  pure  being  be 
the  mediator  between  us.  Take  her,  and  with  her  forget  all  of 
wrong  in  the  past." 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  were  it  ten  thousand  times  as  heavy  on  me,  I 
could  throw  it  all  off  now.  Only  let  me  know  that  you  will  be 
my  brother — and  love  me — and  be — be — " 

"  All — everything  I"  whispered  Barnabas,  throwing  his  arms 
once  more  about  Francesco's  neck.  "  Until  now  I  knew  not  that 
of  my  father's  blood  there  lived  a  child  on  earth  but  myself ;  but 
my  heart  has  found  its  lost  love  in  thee,  and  a  warmer  soul  shall 
henceforth  glow  within  me.  O,  had  I  seen  you  often,  or  had  I 
watched  you  carefully  but  once,  I  should  have  seen  my  noble  fa- 
ther's features  in  your  face.  And  now,  my  brother,  take  this  fair 
hand  in  your  own,  and  from  the  moment  this  gentle  girl  rests  on 
your  bosom,  speak  of  our  enmity  no  more." 

As  the  duke  ceased  speaking,  Francesco  clasped  his  beloved 
one  in  his  warm  embrace,  and  imprinted  one  pure  kiss  on  her 
brow,  and  then,  turning  to  his  brother,  he  extended  his  hand,  and 
said  :  "  Henceforth  I  can  stand  where  my  love  has  ever  been,  and 
the  power  of  my  arm,  the  temper  of  my  6word  and  the  honor  of 
my  soul  are  for  our  noble  house." 

"  Amen  I"  uttered  the  duke,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  the  stout  monk  step- 
ped forward.  He  tore  off  the  long  brown  gown  and  a  doublet 
padded  enormously  with  wool.  The  removal  of  the  doublet  had 
detracted  wondrously  from  his  size,  but  not  from  his  height  nor 
breadth  of  shoulders. 

"  What — Pielro  ?"  cried  the  marquis,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Torquedo.  "  I  found  him  watching  at  your  prison 
in  Verona,  and  I  soon  urged  him  to  be  governed  by  me,  and  I 
promised  to  disguise  him  so  that  even  his  friends  should  not 
recognize  him.  He  resisted  the  loss  of  his  beard  bravely,  but  he 
finally  gave  up,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  my  plan.  And  you, 
Francesco,  can  judge  whether  he  has  been  of  service." 

"  Ay — so  I  can.    Give  mo  your  hand,  Pietro.    O,  God  bless 
you  ever.    You  can  serve  a  Visconti  1" 
"  While  I  live." 

"  And  I  will  serve  you,  too.    But  tell  me  one  thing.  How 


gained  you  such  power  here  on  that  morning  when  I  came  so  near 
my  end  ?    When  the  base  Andrea  was  here  f" 

"  I  can  explain,"  interrupted  the  old  inquisitor.  "  I  have  sev- 
eral blank  appointments  signed  by  the  pope,  to  be  uscd'Jn  case  o 
need,  and  one  of  those  I  gave  to  Pietro,  and  then  sent  him  here 
for  word  was  brought  to  me  of  what  was  going  on." 

"  And  now,"  said  Pietro,  "  that  my  term  of  monkhood  has  ex 
pired,  have  you  any  objections  to  my  taking  a  wife  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  marquis,  happily. 

"  And,  Signora  Julia,"  resumed  Pietro,  with  strnnge  boldness, 
"  will  you  give  me  Lucetta  V 

"  If  you  will  not  take  her  away." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  Francesco  while  we  both  live." 

"  Then  she  is  yours." 

"  But  perhaps  Lucetta  would  like  to  be  consulted  herself," 
suggested  the  marquis. 

"  Never  f -ar  on  that  account,"  said  the  duchess.  "  Even  in 
the  palace  she  saw  through  his  disguise,  and  whispered  to  me  who 
he  was,  else  I  might  not  have  trusted  him.  Surely  nothing  but 
love  could  see  our  noble  Pietro  beneath  such  a  garb." 

At  all  events,  it  was  quickly  settled  by  Lucctta's  coming  for- 
ward, and  resting  upon  Pietro 's  bosom,  and  blessing  her  mistress. 
But  Torquedo  was  becoming  weak  and  faint,  and  he  had  to 
sit  down. 

"  My  lord  duke,"  he  said,  "  I  must  gain  strength  ere  I  speak 
with  you  much  more.  Only  now  let  me  say,  that  I  have  done 
this  from  a  fancy  of  my  own.  Be  not  angry  if  I  offer  you  a 
word  of  advice." 

"  Fear  not,  good  father,"  returned  the  duke,  frankly.  "  Yon 
were  my  first  teacher — you  may  be  my  last." 

"  Then  I  brought  you  here,  and  had  you  cast  into  prison,  only 
to  open  your  eyes  to  the  danger  you  court  by  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  your  own  power.  Ah,  your  greatest  hold  on  power 
lies  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  your  people.  Will  you  not 
remember  this.  'Tis  well  enough  to  maintain  your  own  dignity,  ' 
but  do  not  strike  too  high.  I  will  see  Jacopo  Delia  Torre  and 
explain  all  this  myself;  though  it  cannot  matter  much  to  him, 
since  he  has  turned  the  youth  from  his  doors  for  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  one  of  the  Visconti.  I  feel  my  pain  acutely.  Horses 
are  in  waiting  to  bear  you  back  to  Milan.  I  shall  see  you  ere 
long.    Pietro  will  guide  you." 

******* 

Jacopo  Delia  Torre  received  the  news  of  Francesco's  real  rela 
tions  in  life  very  calmly,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  was  cheaply  rid  of  one  who  never  sympathized  with  him 
in  any  of  his  revolutionary  projects. 

But  all  were  not  so  calm.  Throughout  the  city  the  news  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  even  among  the  poorest  peasants  of  the  sub- 
urbs the  theme  was  discussed.  But  all  were  made  glad  by  the 
event,  for  all  honest  men  had  loved  the  brave  marquis,  and  now 
they  could  honor  him  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The  leading  no- 
bles who  had  followed  under  Monza's  banner,  now  came  and  of- 
fered their  swords  to  Francesco  ;  and  when,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, he  assumed  the  title  of  Monza,  all  the  friends  of  that 
house  gave  him  their  plighted  faith. 

One  bright  day  the  flower  of  Lombardy's  nobility  were  assem- 
bled in  Milan.  It  was  a  fete  day,  for  the  noble  lord,  Francesco 
Visconti,  was  to  be  marritd  on  that  day.  But  what  mattered  all 
this  pomp  and  show  ?  Two  pure  and  loving  hearts  were  united. 
Francesco  Delia  Torre  now  held  his  beloved  Julia  to  his  bosom 
and  she  was  all  his  own  forever  more.  And  on  that  evening 
there  was  a  more  private  ceremony  within  the  apartments  of  the 
marquis.  Pietro  and  Lucetta  were  the  chief  parties  now,  and 
Bernardo  Torquedo  stood  next,  for  Pietro  was  determined  that 
the  "Stranger"  should  marry  him.  And  they  were  made  husband 
and  wife — Pietro  and  Lucetta — noble  and  beautiful. 

"  Ah,"  uttered  the  duke,  after  the  ceremony  had  been  perform- 
ed, "  my  good  Pietro,  you  have  received  your  sentence  from  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  up  under  it  with 
becoming  fortitude." 

The  company  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  Pietro  joined ; 
but  Lucetta  tripped  quickly  to  the  duke's  side,  and  tapping  him 
playfully  upon  the  cheek,  she  said  : 

"  Now  none  of  your  experience,  my  lord  duke.  Forget  your 
bitten  fingers  till  my  husband  finds  if  the  trap  has  teeth  alike  for 
all.  Mayhap  he'll  laugh  at  you  at  a  year's  end." 

Now  they  laughed  at  the  duke,  and  he  laughed  with  them.  And 
the  sunshine  of  those  hours  was  with  him  a  long,  long  while.  As 
the  beams  of  joy  entered  his  soul,  the  clouds  of  anger  and  re- 
venge were  chased  away,  and  his  people  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
that  he  had  found  a  brother. 

The  duchess  once  more  smiled,  and  once  more  she  loved  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  her  noble  husband,  for  she  was  sure  to 
find  him  kind  and  gentle  now.  Francesco  entered  the  council 
chamber,  and  the  elder  Visconti  soon  learned  to  prize  his  brother's 
wit  and  intelligence  as  highly  in  the  councils  of  state  as  be  did  his 
good  right  arm  in  the  tented  field. 

As  soon  as  Pietro's  beard  grew  out  full  again,  he  went  abroad 
some,  but  'twas  no  more  as  a  mere  esquire.  His  powerful  arm, 
and  clear  head,  and  noble  soul,  merited  a  higher  place ;  and  Lu- 
cetta was  not  a  little  proud  when  she  knew  that  she  was  the  lady 
of  a  noble  knight  and  an  officer  of  the  duke's  household. 

Barbarigo  the  stranger  sometimes  came  to  the  palace.  If  the 
past  was  spoken  of  between  him  and  the  duke,  it  was  only  to  go 
back  long  years  when  they  were  teacher  and  pupil.  They  forgot 
all  of  wrong,  save  as  they  might  hold  it  in  memory  as  a  check 
for  the  future,  for  they  knew  that  to  cherish  such  memory  was  to 
beget  hatred  ;  and  they  knew,  too,  that  nothing  on  earth  can 
make  a  man  more  truly  miserable  than  the  presence  of  hatred 
in  the  soul. 
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FAlllMOUNT  WATER  WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


FAIRMOUNT  WATER  WORKS,  AND  ICE  CUTTING  ON  THE 
SCHUYLKILL. 

The  view  accompanying  this  sketch  of  the  great  water  works 
which  supply  the  city  of  Philadelphia  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded 
with  much  interest.  The  sketch  was  made  in  winter,  and  the  sea- 
son is  shown  by  the  leafless  appearance  of  the  trees,  the  skaters 
sporting  on  the  further  bank,  and  the  men  employed  in  cutting  ice 
in  the  foreground.  The  dam  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  point 
is  a  solid  structure,  and  has  successfully  resisted  no  fewer  than 
seven  freshets.  The  water  works  are  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
River  Schuylkill,  not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  the  city  proper. 
The  dam  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  built  by  sinking  wooden 
cribs  filled  with  stone,  and  is  1248  feet  long.  It  is  partially  found- 
ed on  a  rock,  uncovered  at  low  tide,  and  partially  sunk  through 
the  mud  to  a  rocky  foundation,  which,  in  many  places,  is  thirty 
feet  below  higli  water  mark.  When  the  river  is  at  the  highest, 
swelled  by  spring  or  autumn  freshets,  it  has  been  known  to  pour 
to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  over  the  dam.  The  water,  backed  up  by 
the  dam,  is  conducted  into  a  forcbay  on  the  back  and  east  side  of 
the  mill  buildings  ;  the  whole  of  which  forebay,  as  well  as  the  site 
upon  which  the  mill  buildings  stand,  was  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock.   The  length  of  this  race  or  forebay  is  419  feet,  and  the  depth 


of  the  excavation  necessary  to  form  it  was  GO  feet.  The  forcbay 
is  90  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep  below  the  top  of  the  dam,  which 
allows  the  passage  of  water  to  the  mill  buildings,  on  the  west  side, 
to  the  wheels,  which  discharge  the  water  into  the  river  below. 
The  mill  building  is  of  stone,  228  feet  long  and  56  wide,  divided 
into  twelve  apartments,  four  of  which  contain  eight  double  acting 
forcing  pumps,  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  stroke.  The 
other  apartments  are  forebays,  leading  to  eight  water-wheels.  On 
the  east  front  of  the  mill  buildings,  over  the  pump  and  forcbay 
chambers,  is  a  terrace  256  feet  long  and  26  wide,  paved  with  brick, 
forming  a  handsome  walk  along  the  race.  Three  of  the  water- 
wheels  are  formed  of  wood,  but  the  remainder  are  of  cast  iron, 
varying  in  size  from  16  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  all,  however,  being 
15  feet  wide.  These  wheel  pumps  are  each  calculated  to  raise  in- 
to the  reservoir  about  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  water  per 
twenty-four  hours  ;  they  elevate  the  water  a  perpendicular  height 
of  92  feet.  Each  pump  has  its  own  distinct  main,  of  16  inches  in 
diameter,  running  up  into  the  reservoir.  The  water  in  the  reser- 
voirs, when  they  are  full,  is  102  feet  above  the  low  tide  in  the 
Schuylkill,  and  56  feet  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  The 
reservoirs  are  built  with  stone  walls,  paved  upon  the  bottom  with 
brick  laid  in  cement  upon  puddled  clay.    The  depth  of  water  in 


them,  when  full,  is  twelve  feet  three  inches ;  there  are  four  main 
reservoirs,  divided  by  stone  walls,  containing  altogether  22,031,97b 
ale  gallons.  The  larger  portion  of  these  reservoirs  are  upon  arti- 
ficial ground,  raised  in  some  parts  forty  feet  above  the  original 
surface  of  the  hill.  The  cost  of  all  the  reservoirs  was  $183,822. 
The  water  passes  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  city  through  three  iron 
mains,  one  of  20  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  22  inches,  and  one  of 
30  inches.  It  is  then  distributed  through  the  city  in  service  pipes 
from  three  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  the  whole  length  of  these 
pipes  being  432,536  feet.  There  are  upwards  of  81  miles  in  the 
city  proper  only.  The  water  is  also  supplied  to  the  districts  of 
Southwark  and  Moyamensing  through  some  27  miles  of  pipes  in 
addition  to  the  above.  The  estimated  water  rents  of  all  the  works 
for  the  present  year  is  $340,509.  A  large  additional  reservoir  near 
Girard  College,  connected  with  the  Fairmount  works,  has  just 
been  completed.  4,270,586,902  gallons  were  supplied  during  1 854. 
Our  second  engraving  shows  another  scene  on  the  Schuylkill,  as 
it  appears  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  operation  of  ice  cutting 
is  here  delineated.  The  graceful  Girard  Bridge  is  depicted  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  landscape  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of  boys 
enjoying  the  delightful  juvenile  amusement  of  coasting.  The 
locality  sketched  is  a  very  attractive  one. 


8NOW  SCENE  ON  THE  SCHUYLKILL,  WITH  A   V1LW   OF  UlRARH  URLUUE. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
BE  NOT  WEARY. 

IT     EMILY     R.  PAGE. 

Laughing  down  the  misty  valhrvs, 

Where  the  morning  fiiintly  fall!*, 
Go  the  source?  in  life  s  spring-time, 

Scattering  when-  the  spirit  call?. 
But.  while  yet  the  dew  ||  weeping, 

From  the  Mower?  along  the  wav. 
They  are  pausing— spent  with  labor, 

Ere  the  noon-title  of  the  clay. 
Be  not  weary,  spring-time  sowers, 

Through  the  valleys*  level  sweep— 
If  >e  he  hut  faithful  doers, 

Jn  the  autumn  ye  shall  reap. 

Where  the  homeward  lurk  uprising, 

On  the  air  her  matin  leaves. 
In  life's  field  swart  hand*  are  busy, 

Binding  up  the  golden  sheaves. 
Up  and  up  the  suu  is  climbing. 

And  the  day  grows  fa  in  t  with  heat, 
And  along  the  harvest  meadows 

Faltering  fall  the  reapers*  feet. 
Be  not  weary,  sturdy  gatherers 

Of  the  full  and  golden  store. 
In  the  season  that  is  coming. 

Ve  can  sow  nor  reap  no  mons 

Ye  who  keep  on  Zion's  mountain 

Watch,  to  tcil  us  of  the  night— 
Who,  in  truth's  victorious  army, 

Battle  bravely  for  the  right — 
Ye  who  stand  on  life's  proud  summit, 

Whence  your  way  li?s  down  and  down, 
'Mong  the  shadows  of  the  valley. 

Where  earth's  empty  echoes  drown — 
Ye  who  struggle — ye  who  suffer— 

Be  not  weary  doing  good ; 
Ye  shall  wear  the  shilling  garment* 

That  are  fitting  angtlhood. 


[Written  for  Baltou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BIT  OF  NEWSPAPER. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  80ULE. 

It  was  only  a  bit  of  newspaper,  and  a  rapped,  crumpled,  dis- 
colored liit,  too,  which  a  grocer's  hoy  had  swept  out  early  on  a 
November  morning,  and  yet  it  was  hip  with  the  "  weal  "  of  human 
hearts.  Till  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  lay  quietly  in  the  putter, 
Beetling  between  two  upturned  paving-stones,  and  sccminpto  cling 
to  them  as  if  it  knew  its  destiny,  and  must  not  stir  till  the  stars 
had  bid  it  leap.  A  lipht  wind  sprang  up,  and  it  rustled  and  flut- 
tered in  its  warm  hiding  place,  but  did  not  venture  forth,  either  to 
the  trample  of  horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  or  the  kicks  and 
Hcufllcs  of  hoots  and  shoes.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  would  quite 
loosen  its  hold  for  a  moment,  and  peer  cautiously  about,  as  though 
in  search  of  a  longed  for  or  remembered  face,  and  then  again  it 
would  crouch  so  closely  to  the  ground  that  the  breeze  swung  too 
far  above  it  to  even  touch  its  torn  edges. 

A  little  blue-eyed  pirl  came  tripping  by,  just  as  the  clock  in  the 
church-tower  struck  four, — a  fair,  sweet-looking  child,  hut  whose 
sad  face  and  sable  dress  told  that  her  young  heart  had  carlv  learn- 
ed to  mourn,  and  whose  far  worn  shoes  and  thin  cotton  shawl  told 
likewise,  had  not  the  basket  on  her  arm  been  seen,  that  she  begged, 
not  of  "the  Father"  only,  but  of  human  hearts,  her  "  dailv 
bread." 

As  she  stepped  from  the  crossing  to  the  sidewalk,  one  of  her 
tiny  feet  slid  somehow  between  the  two  paving  stones,  and  as  she 
drew  it  quickly  out,  lest  they  should  roll  together  and  crush  the 
slender  ties,  the  bit  of  newspaper  that  all  day  long  had  lain  there, 
was  dislodged  and  fluttered  to  the  pavement.  And  as  the  little 
girl  walked  on,  the  light  wind  carried  it  along  her  path,  now  rust- 
ling it  before  her,  then  swaying  it  gently  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
sometimes  lifting  it  up  above  her  head  ard  carrying  it  some  yards 
in  front  But  each  time  it  did  this,  it  would  seem  to  drop  it  then 
and  wait  for  her  to  come. 

For  awhile  she  did  not  notice  it,  but  so  persistently  did  it  cling 
to  her  homeward  way,  that,  at  length,  it  riveted  her  attention,  and 
as  a  country  child  will  sometimes  watch  the  down  of  a  thistle  as 
it  floats  above,  beneath  or  around  him,  the  little  city  beggar 
scanned  the  bit  of  paper,  and  pleased  herself  with  watching  its 
evolutions. 

"  You  seem  to  love  me,  somehow,"  said  she,  quietly,  after 
awhile,  "  and,  I  gues.  ,  mean  to  go  home  with  me,  too,  for  you 
have  blown  now  alonp  four  squares.  If  you  were  a  pretty  piece 
of  colored  paper,  I  would  pick  you  up,  and  let  mother  cut  me  a 
pretty  dress  for  some  of  my  babies,  or  if  you  were  a  clean  white 
piece,  I'd  pick  you  up,  because  then  I  could  learn  to  write  upon 
yon,  or  even  if  you  weie  whole  and  clean,  I'd  tike  you,  for  mother 
would  love  to  read  you  so  ;  but  you  are  so  dirty  and  so  rapped 
you'll  have  to  go  to  sleep  again  in  some  old  gutter.  How  (unny 
that,  just  because  I  kicked  it  up,  it  flies  along  with  me  so  !" 

But  at  this  point  of  her  childish  talk,  she  came  to  the  corner 
which  she  must  turn  to  go  up  to  her  gloomy  alley  home.  She 
paused  there  a  moment,  and  the  wind  lulling  just  then,  the  bit  of 
paper  rustled  close  to  her  feet  and  nestled  there.  Once  she  half 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  then  turned  on,  and  left  it  to  its  fate. 

A  grocer's  store  was  on  that  corner,  and  as  she  passed  its  side 
door,  she  saw  a  countryman  carrying  in  a  sack  of  something, 
which  he  emptied  into  a  bushel  measure.  She  watched  him  with 
childish  interest,  and  when  one  great  potato  rolled  out  over  the 
threshold  on  to  the  stones,  she  eagerly  ran  and  picked  it  up. 


"  Fetch  that  here,  you  little  thief !"  said  the  gruff  voice  of  the 
dak.    And  he  shook  his  list  at  her  wickedly,  not  caring  for  the  j 
vegetable  half  as  much  as  for  the  chance  to  terrify  a  guileless  girl. 

The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  She  had  many  a  time  been  Billed 
a  liegpar  brat,  but  never  a  thief  before,  and  her  little  honest  heart 
was  almost  broken  at  the  unholv  name. 

*'  For  shame,  Bill,  to  scare  a  child  in  that  way  !  Let  her  have 
it  1"  exclaimed  the  old  farmer.  "  She  don't  le>ok  as  thouph  she 
often  saw  any  at  her  home,  Gracious!  but  it's  hard  on  folks,  I 
tell  ye,  Hill,  when  their  young  ones  clutch  at  taters.  lb-re,  little 
mi.-s,  take  these,"  and  he  put  two  large  ones  in  he'r  hand,  "  and 
there,  too,"  and  he  pulled  from  his  deep  pockets  half  a  dozen  ap- 
ples, "and  don't  cry  any  more.  You  aint  a  thief,  no  more  than 
mcself  is  one." 

Smiles  broke  gladly  over  the  weepinp  face,  and  the  "  thank 
you,  dear,  good  sir,"  that  fell  from  little  Jeannie's  lips  was  musi- 
cal as  a  hymn  at  Easter.  Carefully  she  laid  away  the  rosy  fruit 
beneath  the  Md  of  her  little  basket  ;  but  the  muddy  potatoes — 
where  should  she  put  them  ? 

"  O,  I  just  know,"  said  she,  in  a  merry  tone  ;  "  that  old  bit  of 
newspaper  that  I  left  e>n  the  corner  will  be  the  very  thing  to  wrap 
them  in  "  And  she  gathered  it  up  and  wound  it  about  hrr  three 
brown  treasun  s,  and  then,  with  a  lighter  step,  danced  up  this 
street  and  down  that,  and  across  this  lane  and  into  that,  till  she 
baited  before  a  dilapidated  house,  from  one  of  whose  third  story 
windows  leaned  a  pale,  sad  face,  as  if  watching  for  some  familiar 
form. 

"  Be  glad,  mother, — be  glad  !"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thin  figure  at  the  casement,  and  fleetly 
she  tripped  up  the  rickety  steps  and  bounded  into  the  cheerless 
bedreiom  which  she  called  her  home. 

"  You  have  been  gone  long,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  tender- 
ly, as  she  untied  for  her  the  strings  of  her  calico  hood  and  un- 
pinned her  shawl. 

What  a  wealth  of  soft  brown  ringlets  streamed  down  the  white 
shoulders  as  the  little  one  carelessly  tossed  her  head  !  Ah  !  little 
did  those  of  whom  she  begged  dream  of  the  beautiful  lo:ks  and 
the  snowy,  swan  like  neck  which  were  hidden  by  the  ugly  gar- 
ments, and  little,  too,  did  the  mother  care  to  have  them  known,  for 
she  knew  too  well  that  they  were  a  dangerous  dower  for  a  beggar- 
girl  in  a  city  like  their  own.  Carefully  did  she  smooth  them  back 
from  the  pure  Grecian  forehead,  and  tightly  knot  them  under  the  ' 
hood  each  time  her  child  went  out,  but  when  at  home  alone  with 
her,  she  joyed  to  see  them  float  ahout  her  chei  ks,  and  flutter,  j 
shadow  like,  upon  her  neck  and  bosom. 

"  Where  were  you,  darling  !"  and  she  pressed  her  lips.  "  Sit 
down  upon  my  lap  and  tell  me  the  story  e>f  your  way." 

"  O,  I'm  not  tired  at  all,  mother,  tonight,  only  so  glad.  Let 
me  sit  down  on  this  old  cushion  at  your  feet,  and  lay  my  head  on 
your  knees,  and  then  I'll  talk." 

And  in  that  graceful,  childlike  ncstline,  she  told  her  mother  of 
her  long,  long  walk  ;  of  all  the  houses  she  knocked  at,  and  of  the 
many,  many  cross  words  and  looks  she  had  to  hear  and  quiver 
under,  because  she  begged  the  rich  man's  crumbs;  and  then  how 
that,  quite  discouraged,  she  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  of  a  modest- 
looking  house  and  cried,  and  once,  she  said,  "  was  wL-ked  enough 
to  wish  that  God  would  let  her  and  her  mother  die  that  very  night,  ' 
that  she  might  never  have  to  beg  again ;  that,  while  she  cried,  a  j 
kind,  sweet-looking  old  lady  opened  the  front  door,  and  asked  her 
if  she  were  sick,  or  cold,  or  hungry  ;  that  she  told  her,  amidst  j 
many  sobs,  of  her  long  walk,  and  her  poor  mother,  who  would 
work,  but  who  could  get  no  more  to  do,  and  how  she  had  begged 
for  three  long  hours,  and  had  not  received  a  single  crust ;  that  the 
j  lady  then  made  her  come  in  and  sit  beside  the  fire,  and  cat  some 
cake  and  pie,  and  that  she  put  six  nice,  fresh  biscuits,  a  slice  of 
butter  and  one  of  ham,  and  a  little  roll  of  tea  and  sugar  into  her  ! 
basket,  saying  she  was  not  rich,  but  she  would  always  spare  some-  j 
thing  to  a  child  who  begged  for  its  mother's  bread.    And  then  she 
told  of  the  bit  of  paper  flying  before  her  feet,  and  the  potato,  and 
the  cross  clerk,  and  the  pood  old  farmer  and  his  gifts,  and  closed 
I  by  dancing  gaily  about  the  room,  singing, 

11  Now  we'll  r>nt  the  kettle  od, 
Now  we'll  both  have  tea." 

And  a  quiet,  cheerful  supper  the  two  had  before  the  blaze  of  the 
pine  chips,  which  Jeannie  had  gathered  in  the  forenoon,  the  deli- 
cate biscuit  and  fresh  tea  relishing  finely  to  the  poor  mother,  while 
the  little  girl  ate  with  the  hearty  appetite  of  childhood  a  roasted 
potato  and  apple. 

'  And  now,  mother,"  said  she,  with  gentle  thoughtfrrlness,  "you 
shall  sit  down  before  this  pretty  fire,  in  your  low  rocker,  and  talk 
or  read  to  me,  while  I  wash  up  the  tea  things.  Pile  on  the  chips 
to  night ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  to,  for  the  carpenter  said  he  would 
let  me  have  the  first  pick  every  morning,  because  I  never  bothered 
him  when  I  came.  There,  that's  a  nice  bright  light,  'most  as  good 
as  the  gas  at  the  corner ;"  and  she  threw  on  a  fresh  handful  of 
[  shavings  and  bits.  Merrily  the  flames  lapped  them  up,  and  bril- 
liant were  the  scintillations  that  flashed  over  the  usually  dusky 
ceiling. 

Jeannie  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  and  went  singing  and  hop- 
ping about  with  a  voice  as  sweet  and  a  step  as  light  as  those  of  a 
summer  bird  when  the  sunshine  follows  the  shower. 

"  And  what  will  you  read  from,  mother  !"  she  said.  "  For  you 
tuut  read  to  night,  it  is  so  lonp  since  we've  had  a  light." 

"  Bring  me  that  bit  of  newspaper,  my  dear.  It  is  some  weeks  ; 
I  since  I  have  seen  one.  Never  mind  trying  to  clean  it,  Jeannie  ; 
|  you  cannot  wipe  off  that  yellow  stain,"  seeing  that,  after  shaking 
I  it  of  the  dirt  which  had  gathered  from  the  potatoes,  she  was  striv- 
|  ing  with  an  old  towel  to  make  it  fresh  and  white  again.  "  I  can 
easily  read  it,  though  it  is  discolored  ;"  and  she  scanned  one  side 
with  an  eager,  rapid  glance.    A  beautiful  smile  flashed  over  her 


face  in  a  moment,  and  she  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  glad  you  saved  it, 
Jeannie,  for  here,  on  the  cleanest  bit  of  all,  are  some  thrilling  lines 
from  a  favorite  poet,"  and  in  charmingly  modulated  tones,  she 
read  one  of  those  holy  lyrics  which  now  and  then  drop  from  human 
pen,  e-arrying  the  soul  back  to  those  olden  times  when  the  bards 
of  Isra  .'1  sunp. 

Twice  did  Mrs.  W  read  it  through,  and  then  telling  the  lit- 
tle girl  to  bring  her  her  scissors,  said  6h3  would  cut  it  out  nnd 
paste  it  in  her  hymn  book,  for  it  wan  too  rich  in  thought,  too 
sweet  in  measure,  too  hopeful  in  spirit,  to  be  carelessly  thrust 
a  way. 

"  I  will  learn  it,  mo:her,  to  speak  to  you,  next  Sunday,"  said 
Jeannie,  "and,  perhaps,  you  can  think  of  some  music  that  it  can 
he  set  to,  and  then  how  sweet  it  will  be  for  us  both  to  sing  it !  O, 
I  am  so  glad  I  picked  it  np  !  But  what  is  the  matter  !  what  ails 
JOB,  mother  !  What  makes  you  look  so  white  ?  O,  dear — dear  ! 
She  is  dying — dying  !  my  own  dear  mother!"  And  amidst  sobs 
and  tears,  the  little  girl  clung  to  her  parent,  as  her  thin,  shadowy 
form  dropped  in  its  chair,  and,  fin  d'y,  sunk  to  the  floor. 

"  Water,  darling, — water  !  O,  quickly  !"  whispered  the  Mat- 
ing woman,  after  a  moment  which  seemed  an  age.  "  And  now 
bring  my  pillow,  and  let  me  lie  here  awhile." 

Tenderly  did  Jeannie  bathe  the  pale  forehead  and  pallid  cheeks, 
and  kindly  moisten  the  quivering  lips,  murmuring  the  while  those 
endearing  epithets  we  consciously  breathe  when  the  foul  of  a  friend 
seems  passing. 

A  half  hour  glided  ere  Mrs.  W  could  rise  and  walk  about. 

But  then  bidding  her  little  girl  tie  on  her  hood  and  shawl,  she 
took  her  own  faded  bonnet  and  cape,  and,  clasping  Jeannie's 
hand,  descended  the  stairs. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  doctor's,  mother  >  Are  jou  afraid  you 
will  die  ?" 

"  Don't  question  me,  darling.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  in 
or  out  of  the  flesh  !    O,  Heaven  grant  that  I  am  in  time !" 

Her  words  were  an  enigma  to  the  child,  and  she  hurried  on, 
half  fearing  her  mother  had  gone  crazy. 

It  was  a  lonp  and  weary  walk  they  took,  ami  many  a  time  did 
the  poor  woman  sink  on  a  doorstep,  or  cling  frantically  to  the  iron 
lamp-posts.  But  each  time,  alter  a  little  pause,  she  would  hasten 
on  with  an  added  quickness  to  her  steps.  She  halted,  at  length, 
before  a  splendid  mansion,  brilliant,  from  cellar  to  attic,  with  gas 
from  a  thousand  burners ;  one,  in  fact,  of  the  many  princely  ho- 
tels which  the  city  boasted.  Before  its  marble  steps  she  hesitated, 
many  times  putting  her  foot  upon  the  first,  and  then  withdrawing 
it.  Many  times,  too,  did  she  pre-ss  her  thin  hands  passionately  to 
her  throbbing  heart,  as  if  she  would  fain  still  its  wild  pulses,  and 
often,  too,  press  them  to  her  white  brow,  as  if  to  recall  some  scat- 
tered thought. 

"Are  you  ill,  my  poor  woman  !"  asked  a  kindly  voioe,  when 
several  moments  had  elapsed. 

She  started,  but  the  tones  were  too  sweet  to  cause  a  fear ;  and  a 
single  glance  at  the  noble  face  gave  her  courage  to  answer. 

"  I  am  not  well,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  illness  that  keeps  me  here.  I 
am  anxious  to  receive  some  information  from  one  of  the  boarders 
of  this  house,  and  I  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you 
would  direct  me  to  the  private  entrance,  or  send  a  servant  to  me." 

Her  listener  was  a  man  of  quick  discernment.  He  saw  that 
though  in  patche-s,  it  was  a  lady  who  stood  beside  him,  and  the 
gentle  yet  earnest  way  she  spoke,  interested  him  more  than  he 
woultl  have  cared  to  own. 

"  I  am  myself  a  boarder,"  said  he  ;  "  perhaps  I  can  assist  you. 
Could  you  give  me  your  friend's  name  ?" 

"  He  is  not  my  friend, — at  least,  not  yet,  though  I  hope — but, 
indeed,  sir,  pardon  me,  if  I  speak  wildly.  This  new  hope  is  too 
gladsome." 

She  quivered  like  a  leaf  when  struck  by  a  sudden  gale.  But 
the  discipline  of  sorrow  had  long  been  hers,  and  she  soon  again 
recovered  her  com|K>sure,  enough  to  place  the  bit  of  newspaper  in 
bis  hand  and  ask  if  the  author  of  the  advertisement  she  pointed  to 
were  yet  there. 

A  single  glance  only  did  he  give.  Then  clasping  her  hands,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  God  sent  you  here,  dear  lady  !  I,  myself,  wrote  that,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  how  anxiously  I  have  sought  you  out.  Come 
with  me,"  and  with  a  brother's  tenderness  he  led  her  to  a  private 
parlor,  and  seated  her. 

Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  down  his,  too,  and  it  was 
long  ere  cither  could  command  their  feelings  enough  to  speak.  At 
length,  amidst  her  sobs,  Mrs.  W  faintly  murmured  : 

"  Then  you  were  my  brother's  friend — loved  him  in  life,  and  in 
death  did  not  forsake  ?  O,  tell  me — tell  me,  sir,  did  he  bless  his 
sister  ere  he  died  i" 

"  He  did — he  did,  my  gentle  friend,  and  commissioned  me  to 
seek  her  out,  and  bestow  upon  her  the  fortune  he  lived  long  enough 
to  accumulate,  but  not  to  enjoy.  But  you  are  too  feeble  and  exe  ited 
to  learn  all  to  night,  and  I,  mjself,  just  on  the  point  of  returning 
home  from  my,  as  I  thought,  futile  search,  am  in  no  frame  of 
mind,  at  this  sudden  meeting,  to  talk  calmly.  To-morrow  you 
will  know  all.  For  to  night  this  suite  of  rooms  is  at  your  service." 
Gently  he  pressed  her  hand,  and,  kindly  kissing  Jeannie,  closed 
the  door. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  asked  the  little  one,  after  awhile,  in 
eager  wonder.  "Aint  we  going  home  to-night?  Did  he  give 
you  all  these  pretty  things  ?  Why,  it's  like  a  fairy  story !  This 
afternoon  I  was  a  little  beggar,  and  now  I  am — what  am  I,  dear — 

dear  mother  '." 

"I  hardly  know,  my  darling.  Let  us  trust  in  God,  though,  that 
it  Ik  not  all  a  dream.  Sleep,  Jeannie,  to  night,  and  to  morrow  he 
will  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Who  ! — that  handsome  man  ?    Aud  shall  we  go  to  live  with 
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him  J  O,  I  <lo  hope  so,  for  I  loved  him,  when  he  first  spoke  to 
you.    I  know  he's  good." 

Just  then  a  servant  entered  with  two  large  baskets.    He  quietly 

put  them  down  beside  Mrs.  W  ,  and  withdrew.    She  found 

upon  each  a  card,  with  her  name  and  the  number  of  her  room 
pencilled  upon  it,  and  hastened  to  open  them.  Money  will  work 
wonders  in  a  mighty  city,  and  she  was  not  greatly  surprised  to 
find  each  filled  with  elegant  clothing  for  herself  and  child. 

"  How  delicately  kind  he  is  !  A  brother  could  not  have  been 
more  thoughtful,"  murmured  she,  while  little  Jeannic  frolicked 
like  a  wild  bird,  when  her  mother  showed  her  a  rose-colored  meri- 
no robe,  which  fitted  her  almost  "like  a  charm,"  an  embroidered 
cloak,  a  white  satin  hood  with  trimmings  of  richest  lace,  soft 
lamb's  wool  hose,  and  little  fairy  gaiters.  She  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  put  on  the  linen  night  dress  and  wrought  cap,  and 
was  only  coaxed  to  her  luxurious  bed  by  the  promise  of  wearing 
them  all  at  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  with  her  tiny  gloves  upon 
her  hands. 

As  for  the  mother,  she  did  not  dare  to  close  her  eyes,  lest,  on 
opening  them,  the  beautiful  pageant  of  the  evening  should  have 
flown  away.  All  night  long  she  paced  the  spacious  parlor,  now 
whispering  rapidly  to  herself,  and  then  earnestly  praying  to 
Heaven. 

At  daylight  she  calmed  herself,  and  carefully  arrayed  her  person 
in  the  splendid  gifts.  She  had  been  beautiful  ere  sorrow  crushed 
her  heart  so  deeply,  and  now,  as  hope  came  back,  beauty  seemed 
likewise  to  return.  Her  dark  rich  hair  waved  gracefully  on  either 
side  of  her  fair  brow,  and,  with  skilful  art,  was  knotted  at  the 
hack  in  luxuriant  braids.  There  was  a  sparkle  to  her  eye  as  new 
as  it  was  enchanting;  a  delicate  peach  bloom  gathered  on  her  still 
sunken  cheeks ;  the  olden  curves  came  back  to  her  sweet  lips,  while 
a  holy  smile  sat  in  every  feature,  like  the  reflection  of  a  chastened 
thought.  The  full,  flowing  Cashmere  wrapper  concealed  the  rav- 
ages of  famine  on  her  once  splendid  figure,  giving  a  rich  outline 
to  it,  while  the  crimson  linings  of  the  loose  sleeves  relieved  the 
thin  arms  of  their  sal'ow  hue,  and  cast  beautiful  lights  over  the 
worn  fingers.  More  like  some  wealthy  convalescent  did  she  seem, 
as  she  reclined  so  gracefully  in  her  velvet  rocker,  than  a  poor  wo- 
man, to  whom,  for  years,  luxury  had  been  a  forbidden  word.  And 
little  Jeannie !  O,  she  was  a  picture  to  charm  an  artist's  eye,  as, 
when  in  her  new  full  dress,  she  surveyed  herself  before  a  mirror  ; 
and  the  mother,  as  she  clasped  her  to  her  heart,  could  not  forbear 
ex  laiming,  "  My  beauteous  child  !" 

The  same  delicate  kindness  of  their  friend  relieved  them  of  the 
necessity  of  appearing  when  the  breakfast  gong  sounded  its  loud 
warnings,  a  delicious  repast  being  served  to  them  in  their  own 
apartments.  Afterward  he  gently  requested  permission  to  attend 
them,  and,  with  thoughtful  tact,  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
change  in  their  apparel,  or  their  looks,  but  kindly  opened  his  mis- 
sion. Who  he  was,  and  why  he  sought  the  lady  and  her  child, 
and  who  that  child  and  lady  wera,  the  story-toller's  pen  must  tell 
you  now. 

***** 
Jeannic  and  Alfred  Lawrence  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  age, 
hut  with  sufficient  property  to  educate  each  handsomely,  ami  leave 
enough  when  they  reached  their  majority,  to  deter  the  one  from  tho 
painful  alternatives  of  marrying  for  a  home  or  seeking  it  from  a 
stranger's  bounty,  and  a  capital  for  the  other,  which  would  suc- 
cessfully introduce  him  into  mercantile  pursuits,  or  furnish  an  ade- 
quate living  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  professional  life.  Having 
no  other  relatives  to  share  their  affections,  the  two  children  lavish- 
ed all  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts  upon  each  other,  and  until 
Jeannio  was  eighteen  and  Alfred  twenty  one,  there  scarcely  lived 
two  beings  more  warmly  and  devotedly  attached,  each  being  to 
the  other  an  idol,  before  whose  shrine  their  holiest  passions  were 
daily  consecrated.  But  then  the  beauty  of  their  communion  was 
sadly,  hopelessly  marred  ;  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  brother  crushed 
by  a  deadly  blow,  and  the  happiness  of  the  sister  cruelly  wrecked 
for  years. 

Among  the  students  who  graduated  at  the  same  year  that  Al- 
fred did,  were  two  who  had  been  his  classmates  through  the  whole 
four  years,  and  in  intellectual  capacity,  in  ripened  knowledge,  in 
literary  laurels,  and  in  manly  beauty,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  three  was  first.  But  in  moral  integrity;  in  that  purity  of  life 
and  heart  which  makes  man  akin  to  angels,  one  was  sorrowfully 
deficient,  though,  with  subtle  tact,  he  long  managed  to  conceal  his 
sins  from  his  nearest  friends.    But  though  dear  to  Alfred,  yet 

George  W  was  never  so  warmly  loved,  even  when  he  believed 

him  sinless,  as  was  William  Staunton.  To  him  he  clung  with  a 
love  passing  that  of  a  brother,  and  well  he  might,  for  seldom  had 
earth  known  one  worthier  than  he. 

With  the  beautiful  romance  of  youth,  it  had,  for  years,  been  a 
favorite  project  of  his  some  day  to  sec  blended  the  destinies  of  the 
friend  who  was  so  dear  and  the  sister  to  whom  he  clung  so  fondly, 
and  though  strangely  prevented  from  introducing  the  two  during 
the  whole  collegiate  term,  he  yet  succeeded  in  deeply  interesting 
them  in  each  other.  To  his  friend,  as  he  sat  contemplating  the 
miniature  of  Jeannie,  then  in  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  he  would 
portray  her  loveliness  in  such  glowing  colors  that  the  young  heart 
of  the  student  was  thrilled  with  ecstatic  pulses,  and  to  his  sister  in 
each  letter  he  dwelt  so  warmly  upon  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his 
friend,  that  she  came  to  love  him  with  the  fond  and  unsullied  heart 
as  does  the  maiden  her  betrothed.  Visions,  such  as  poets  love  to 
revel  in,  draped  the  musings  of  each  young  spirit,  and  they 
yearned  for  the  holy  time  when  they  should  meet  and  see  them 
realized.  Alas  !  that  day  was  far — far  in  the  future,  and  a  fearful 
storm  was  to  crush  them  to  the  earth,  ere  the  bow  of  promise 
spanned  their  heaven. 

To  the  horror  of  Alfred  and  his  friend  William,  just  on  the  eve 
of  commencement,  George  was  detected  in  a  crime  too  black  to  be 


spoken  of  without  a  blush,  and  fiend-like,  when  they  threatened 
to  expose  him  to  the  world,  unless  he  made  the  only  reparation  in 
his  power,  he  formed  a  seheme  to  ruin  the  fondest  hope  of  both. 
Chance  favored  him  in  every  way.  William,  instead  of  turning 
to  the  village  home  of  Alfred,  to  become,  in  person,  acquainted 
with  the  idol  of  his  heart,  was  hurriedly  eummoned  to  the  South 
to  receive  his  father's  dying  benediction.  He  besought  Alfred  to 
go  with  him,  that,  when  all  was  over,  they  might  return  together. 
Informing  his  sister  of  the  sudden  journey,  he  obeyed  the  wish  of 
friendship,  and  the  two  departed. 

That  letter  never  reached  her  hands.  But  in  its  stead  came  the 
dissolute  George  W  ,  and  palmed  himself  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing girl  as  the  hero  of  her  brother's  enthusiastic  letters.  It  was 
easy  for  him  to  do  so,  too  ;  for  in  person  he  was  noble,  in  looks 
only  too  captivating,  and  brilliant  in  conversational  talent  and  all 
the  lighter  accomplishments  of  the  youthful  student.  Believing 
him  the  William  whom  she  had  long  loved  in  secret,  she  only  too 
willingly  yielded  to  him  her  heart,  and  their  betrothal  vows  were 
spoken  ere  a  month  had  passed. 

No  stone  did  the  villain  leave  unturned  that  might  deter  him  in 
his  scheme.  The  sister's  letters,  passing  through  his  hands  to  the 
post,  were  quietly  burned  to  ashes,  while  forged  ones  from  the 
b:other  urged  her  lo  consummate  their  union  and  meet  him  in  the 
sunny  South,  whither  he  had  gone  to  accompany  a  classmate,  who 
was  too  ill  to  travel  alone,  and  where,  too,  so  favorable  an  open- 
ing for  his  future  fortunes  was  presented  that  it  would  be  wrong 
in  him  to  do  otherwise  than  embrace  it  without  delay.  By  some 
strange  fatality,  too,  Alfred  had  never  written  his  friend's  surname. 
He  was  only  William,  and  thus  easier  was  the  villain's  task. 

Unused  to  the  formalities  of  the  world,  the  gentle  girl  thought 
not  of  securing  to  herself  her  little  patrimony,  and  the  aged  friend 
she  dwelt  with,  being  like  herself  in  that  respect,  it  all  passed  into 
her  husband's  hand.  Believing  herself  the  happiest  bride  of  all 
or  any  "glad  new  year,"  Jeannie,  one  holy  Sabbath  evening  in 
early  autumn,  became  the  wife  of  a  blackened  heart;  and  little 
thought  the  village  children,  as  they  strewed  roses  in  her  path, 
that  in  every  one  was  hidden  a  thorn  ;  or  the  maidens,  who  chanted 
the  bridal  anthem,  that  they  should  have  moaned  a  dirge. 

To  a  fair  and  sunny  home  went  the  young  wife,  and  for  a  few 
short  weeks  she  dwelt  as  in  an  Elysian  bower.  But  sin,  though 
it  may  be  veiled  awhile  by  artifice,  sooner  or  later  sees  the  day- 
light. The  return  of  Alfred  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  an 
explanation  followed  which  quite  broke  the  hearts  of  the  young 
brother  and  his  friend,  and  but  for  her  husband's  tenderness  and 
love,  would,  by  its  suddenness,  have  quite  killed  the  yet  girlish 
wife.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  George  to  let  her  die. 
He  knew  her  living  agonies  could  deeply  harrow  the  others' 
hearts.  As,  thus  far,  he  had  ever  been  to  her  all  that  a  lover  and 
a  husband  could  be,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  him  to  make  her  yet 
think  him  pure,  and  though  he  owned  that  he  was  not  the  William 
of  her  brother's  choice,  he  told  so  fair  a  tale  that,  woman-like,  she 
believed  it  all,  and  clung  to  him  despite  all  her  brother's  plead- 
ings that  she  would  leave  the  monster  and  come  to  his  home  and 
heart.  Her  cry  was  ever,  "he  is  my  husband,  I  cannot  leave 
him,"  and  then  she  would  beg  of  Alfred  to  bless  their  union. 
But  though  never  with  a  single  word  did  he  reproach  her,  so 
sinned  against,  he  could  no  better  have  pronounced  a  benediction 
on  them,  than  could  Heaven  on  the  mating  of  a  vulture  and  a 
dove.  Sadly  and  yearningly  he  left  her,  and,  far  in  the  South, 
sought,  in  the  turmoil  of  commerce,  to  forget  his  sorrow,  telling 
his  sister  that  while  she  clung  to  her  husband  she  must  be  dead  to 
him.  But  could  he  have  guessed  one  half  the  trials  she  was  called 
upon  to  bear,  he  would  have  stood  beside  her  to  ward  off  the  blows. 

Ten  years  of  misery  were  hers  ere  the  villain,  who  had  darkened 
her  pathway,  was  called  forever  fiom  his  victim, — years  of  misery 
with  but  one  palliating  comfort — the  birth  and  spared  life  of  a 
darling  child.  In  the  death  of  her  husband  came  destitution,  too, 
and  that  severest  kind  which  freezes  the  hands  willing  to  work. 
She  had  lost  all  traces  of  her  brother,  for,  with  wife  like  heroism, 
she  ever  shrunk  from  telling  him  of  the  woes  she  suffered,  and 
when  she  and  her  little  one  returned  from  the  grave,  over  which 
she  could  not  shed  a  tear,  they  were  desolate  indeed.  And  thus 
had  they  been,  till  that  fortunate  evening  when  the  advertisement 
in  Jcannie's  bit  of  paper  arrested  her  attention,  and  it  is  needless 
now  to  say  who  was  that  noble  friend  who  sat  beside  her  on  that 
November  morning.  He  had  been  her  brother's  friend  in  youth, 
and  their  great  sorrow  had  rivctted  their  hearts.  In  life  and  till 
death  they  had  been  one. 

By  some  stray  chance,  months  after  the  death  of  George,  the 
certainty  of  it  had  been  made  known  to  Alfred,  and,  with  a  bro- 
ther's tenderness  roused  into  keenest  activity,  he  was  about  to 
search  out  his  sister,  when  untimely  death  frustrated  his  design. 
But,  on  his  dying  bed,  he  charged  his  friend  not  to  spare  money  or 
means  in  her  behalf,  bequeathing  to  her  all  the  fortune  that  had 
blessed  his  hands.  And,  for  weeks,  that  friend  had  diligently 
sought  her,  and  sadly  was  he  returning  to  the  South  when,  on  the 
steps  of  his  hotel,  that  providential  meeting  detained  him,  even  as 
the  carriage  that  was  to  have  borne  him  to  the  boat  rattled  to  the 
gate.  *  *  *  * 

Softly  streamed  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  through  green  drap- 
ings  of  a  southern  bower.  Long,  too,  did  they  linger  there,  and 
over  a  beauteous  picture  did  they  cast  their  golden  haze.  A  lady, 
in  life's  early  prime,  with  a  countenance  of  such  chastened  loveli- 
ness that  she  seemed  the  incarnation  of  some  holy  vision,  and 
whose  exquisitely  moulded  figure  was  robed  in  flowing  muslin  of 
stainless  hue,  stood  leaning  over  a  small  Grecian  harp,  warbling  a 
strain  as  clear,  full  and  rich  as  the  notes  which  drop  from  the 
throat  of  a  bird  when  it  soars  high  toward  the  blue  and  bending 
sky  of  a  morn  in  June.  At  her  feet,  upon  a  luxurious  cushion  of 
Oriental  fashion,  knelt  a  little  fairy  of  a  girl,  with  a  brow  like  a 


sun-kissed  lily,  checks  like  the  leaf  of  a  wild  rose,  eyes  like  the 
violets  of  spring-time,  and  rippling  curls  of  such  soft,  glossy  brown 
that  they  seemed  like  a  halo  in  star  light.  Her  small  tapered 
fingers  were  daintily  culling  choice  flowers  from  a  mossy  basket, 
— those  fair  white  flowers  which  so  beautifully  befit  the  brow  of  a 
happy  bride,  snowy  japoDicas,  scented  orange  buds  and  tea  rcses, 
their  rich  creamy  petals  yet  nestling  in  the  green  shades  of  half- 
parted  leaves.  These,  with  a  few  myrtle  sprigs  and  a  roll  of 
snowy  taste,  were  cunningly  woven  into  a  delicate  wreath,  which 
every  now  and  then  she  playfully  bound  about  her  forehead,  as  if 
to  try  its  length  or  test  its  beauty.  Snatches  of  the  same  song 
which  floated  from  her  mother's  lips  would  sometimes  gush  from 
hers,  only  lower,  softer  and  more  sybil  like,  and  again  there  would 
come  to  them  the  glad  trill  of  a  childish  laugh,  and  she  would  toss 
back  her  long  ringlets,  and  look  archly  forth  far  down  the  beauti- 
ful alley. 

"  Sing  more,  dear  mother, — O  do,  sing  on  !"  said  she,  earnest- 
ly, as  the  lady  pushed  aside  her  harp  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
"  It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  you.  Please  sing  till  I  come  back.  I 
want  yet  one  more  japoniea  and  some  rose  buds,  too  ;"  and  light- 
ly pressing  a  kiss  upon  the  fair  check,  she  tripped  away,  her  bas- 
ket in  her  hands  and  the  wreath  hung  upon  her  arm. 

As  she  swiftly  turned  the  corner  of  a  flower  bed,  she  came  face 
to  face  with  a  noble-looking  gentleman,  who  seemed  idly  saunter- 
ing in  the  lonely  path.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  with  an  excla- 
mation of  pleasure,  and  when,  after  a  few  moments  of  gentle 
caressing,  he  put  her  down  again,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  What  a  charming  wreath  our  Jeannie  has  woven  I  Whose 
brow  is  it  to  grace  '<" 

"  A  bride's,  dear  sir,  if  it  do  not  fade  too  soon  ;"  and  she  ran 
away,  far  away  from  the  green  bower,  where  her  mother  yet  light- 
ly swept  the  sweet  strings  of  her  harp. 

Softly  the  music  stole  to  the  ears  of  the  one  listener,  and,  with 
gentle  step,  he  threaded  the  gravelled  alley,  till  he  stood  close  to 
the  floating  vines  that  hid  the  lattice  work.  The  lady  was  chant- 
ing, with  an  impassioned  tone,  a  wild  Eastern  air,  in  which  the 
whole  soul  of  womanhood  seemed  poured  forth  in  thrilling  num- 
bers. Now  the  strain  gushed  clear,  and  high,  and  full,  and  then 
again  quivered  in  such  low,  sweet,  fluttering  notes  that  they  seemed 
but  the  audible  sobs  of  a  heart  that  had  trusted  too  fondly  and 
was  breaking  in  death. 

The  breath  of  the  listener  came  quick  and  strong,  and  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  bosom  lest  its  wild  pulsations  should  drown  one  of 
the  quivering  tones.  As  the  last  words  of  the  song  echoed  away, 
he,  too,  stole  off,  but  after  the  circuit  of  a  few  wide  paths,  came 
back  again,  and  gently  tapped  for  admission. 

A  beautiful  blush  overspread  the  lady's  cheeks  as,  looking  up, 
she  invited  her  guest  to  enter,  and  it  deepened  and  shimmered 
over  both  brow  and  bosom  as,  instead  of  releasing  the  delicate 
fingers,  he  clasped  them  in  his  own,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  My  heart  will  no  longer  brook  delay,"  he  softly  whispered, 
"  I  must  tell  you  to  night  its  story.  In  the  spring-time  of  life  I 
bestowed  it  upon  a  fair  young  girl.  The  unholy  passion  of  another 
made  us  twain,  and  it  was  sin  in  me  to  love  her  then — another's 
bride ;  but  the  memory  of  that  early  love  has  gone  with  me  through 
all  the  wreck  of  life,  while  her  pictured  face  has  lain  upon  my 
bosom  like  an  angel  charm." 

lie  detached  from  a  golden  chain  a  jewelled  locket,  and  lightly 
pressing  the  spring,  revealed  a  maiden  face  of  wondrous  beauty. 
He  glanced  from  the  miniature  to  the  blushing  countenance  that 
beamed  upon  him. 

"  This,"  said  he,  pressing  the  one  to  his  lips,  "  was  the  idol,  the 
Jeannie  of  my  spring — may  not  this,"  and  he  tenderly  clasped  the 
lady  and  drew  her  to  his  heart,  "  may  not  this  be  the  idol,  the  Jean- 
nie of  life's  summer?" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  as  she  suffered  him  to  bathe  her  brow 
and  cheeks  and  lips  with  kisses,  he  was  quite  content. 

The  ripple  of  a  childish  laugh,  floating  on  the  still  air,  roused 
them  from  their  delicious  trance.  With  her  wreath  in  one  hand 
and  a  bouquet  in  the  other,  Jeannie,  the  younger,  lightly  tripped 
beneath  the  drooping  vines,  and  stood  before  them.  She  gently 
twined  the  voven  flowers  over  the  brow  of  the  lady,  and  fastened 
the  knotted  ones  on  to  the  bosom  of  the  noble  man.  Then  clasp- 
ing their  two  right  hands  together,  she  whispered,  "Mother — 
Father — Amen !" 

A  month  later,  and  a  lobed  priest  clasped  those  two  right  hands, 
and  whispered,  "Husband — Wife — Amen  !  ' 
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THK  EASTERN  AMD  WESTERN  HEMISPHERES. 

The  designs  on  this  and  the  opposite  page  arc  from  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Billings,  and  were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  our 
paper.  They  are  allegorical  and  emblematical  representations  of 
the  hemispheres.  Jn  the  centre  of  the  first  pictuie  (the  Eastern 
Hemisphere)  we  behold  a  group  strongly  characteristic  of  the  gor- 
geous East.  Here  is  the  "  desert  ship  " — the  camel,  patiently 
bearing  its  burthen,  and  the  stately  and  enormous  elephant,  with 
his  strange  and  brilliant  ornamental  appointments.  The  human 
figures  in  this  group  arc  effective.  The  Arab  is  the  true  type  of 
his  race  ;  the  mounted  Circassian  warrior  is  also  a  characteristic 
figure.  Above  the  central  group  sits  Europe,  personified  as  a 
female  sovereign  of  exquisite  and  commanding  loveliness.  She 
oeoupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  pictuie,  as  of  right. 


With  what  mingled  emotions  do  we,  the  dwellers  on  the  transat- 
lantic shore,  look  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere  !  Separated  from  its 
nearest  point  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  ocean,  we  are  apt  to  look 
on  it  less  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  common  heritage  of 
humanity  than  as  another  world.  It  is,  in  common  parlance, 
the  old  world — another  planet,  as  it  were.  Its  distance  lends  it 
that  enchantment  which  belongs  ever  to  the  remote  in  space  and 
time.  To  us  the  history,  the  poetry  and  the  legendary  lore  of 
Asia — the  cradle  of  the  race, — are  blended  together.  We  view 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  the  crowded  area  of  Europe,  throu.'h 
the  same  parti  colored  atmosphere  of  mingled  fact  and  fancy.  We 
long  to  visit  these  strange  lands — hoary  with  antiquity — the  graves 
of  so  many  nations — the  battle  fields  of  so  many  races — the  thea- 
tre of  so  many  splendid  triumphs  of  art,  of  science,  of  statcsmati- 


wc  come  back  enriched  with  many  new  ideas,  with  brighter  con- 
ceptions of  the  characteristic  feuturcs  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere ; 
but  still  the  necessary  rapidity  of  travel,  allowing  but  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  lands  we  visit,  leaves  our  early  impressions 
but  slightly  disturbed.  At  home  again,  as  the  fresh  daguerreo- 
types of  men  and  things  in  the  mind's  gallery  become  dim  and 
dusky,  we  again  look  upon  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  as  another 
world,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  multiplied  and  continuous  relations 
established  of  late  between  the  great  East  and  the  great  West. 
And  even  when  the  thought  communication  is  perfected,  and  we 
can  send,  in  a  few  hours,  our  order  to  Mccn  Fun,  in  China,  for  a 
chest  of  Oo'.ong,  and  on  the  same  day  receive  the  assurance  of  our 
correspondent  that  the  article  is  on  its  way  per  Great  Western 
Railroad  freight  train,  which  runs  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  including 


In  her  hand  is  the  sceptre,  and  on  her  head  the  crown  of  civiliza- 
tion. Banners  and  trophies  of  arms  surround  her  in  token  of  her 
sovereignty.  At  the  foot  of  the  picture  is  a  sketch  illustrating  the 
present  condition  of  a  part  of  the  old  world — a  state  of  war  On 
a  plateau  of  land  a  group  of  allied  officers  arc  watching  the  issue 
of  a  military  movement  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  right  is  an  cm 
blematical  figure  of  Asia,  beautiful  as  a  favorite  sultana,  attired  in 
rich  barbaric  finery,  and  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a 
tiger.  Below  this  group  is  a  Turk  tranquilly  smoking  his  narghil- 
leh, — a  picture  of  the  indolence  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Orien- 
tal character.  On  the  left  side  of  the  engraving  a  characteristic 
figure  typifies  Africa,  while  the  huge  ostrich  and  the  character  of 
the  foliage  serve  further  to  localize  the  sketch.  Below  the  Chinese 
figures,  the  pagoda,  and  the  snake  charmer,  with  his  pet  cobra, 
sufficiently  indicate  one  of  the  most  curious  countries  of  the  world. 


ship, — the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  glories  innumerable  as  the  stars. 
This  magical  influence  of  the  East  is  constantly  exerting  its  at- 
tractive force  upon  us.  Many  of  us  obey  an  impulse  mysterious 
and  uncontrollable.  We  take  up  our  pilgrim  staff  and  go  thnher. 
We  wander  through  merry  England,  with  something  of  a  home 
feeling  awakened  by  the  familiar  tongue  and  the  familiar  names  of 
persons  and  places.  We  pass  into  sunny  France ;  we  are  hurried 
down  the  legendary  Rhine  ;  we  cross  the  Alps  in  the  path  of  Han- 
nibal and  Napoleon ;  we  worship  the  glories  of  art  in  Rome  the 
eternal,  anil  in  Florence  the  fair;  we  glide  beneath  mined  palaces, 
along  the  silent  canals  of  the  queen  city  of  the  Adriatic ;  we  re- 
vive our  classic  studies  in  the  isles  and  on  the  mainland  of  Greece; 
we  gaze  upon  the  minarets  of  Stamhoul  the  magnificent ;  we  float 
down  the  Nile,  or  mount  the  pyramids  in  Egypt ;  if  very  adven- 
turous, we  penetrate  to  the  far  Cathay.    From  these  wanderings 


stoppages,  and,  reaching  the  western  confines  of  Europe,  plunges 
into  a  submarine  railway  tunnel  under  the  Atlantic,  delivering 
goods  in  Boston  direct  from  China,  we  f hall  still  look  upon  the 
East  as  a  sort  of  huge  castle  in  the  air.  From  the  storied  and 
legendary  East  we  turn  to  our  own  hemisphere,  which  Mr.  Billings 
has  illustrated  in  a  design  equally  beautiful  and  characteristic. 
The  principal  figure  in  the  picture  is  that  of  Liberty,  with  the 
shield  of  our  Union,  and  bearing  the  Phrygian  cap — the  symbol 
of  independence — on  her  lance.  At  her  feet  crouches  an  Indian, 
the  type  of  that  gallant  but  fated  race,  the  aborigines  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  are  sinking  before  the  march  of  civilization,  and  pre- 
destined, it  is  feared,  to  total  extinction  before  many  years.  Be- 
low the  figure  of  Liberty,  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  prairie,  and  a 
group  of  red  men,  as  they  appear  when  isolated  from  civilization, 
and  devoted  to  war  and  the  chase.  In  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
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is  a  keel  boat  loaded  with  produce  and  rowed  by  blacks.  Higher 
up,  a  party  of  emigrants  are  unloading  their  household  goods. 
Above  them,  hardy  pioneers  are  engaged  in  their  war  with  the 
giants  of  the  forest ;  while,  crowning  these  different  groups,  we 
behold  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  steamboats  ploughing  the 
waters  it  overlooks,  amidst  all  the  tokens  of  civilization  and  pros- 
perity. On  the  other  side  of  the  figure  of  Liberty  we  behold  the 
volcanoes  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  in  Mexico,  a  group  of 
Mexicans,  dashing  cabaileros  in  their  picturesque  costume,  and  a 
mule  train  ;  while  an  Esquimaux  scene  completes  the  illustrative 
details  of  the  spirited  design.  The  Western  hemisphere — the 
"  newest  birth  of  time  " — is  now  engaging,  more  fully,  perhaps, 
than  ever,  the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  long  period 
during  which  it  remained  lost  and  unknown  to  the  civilized  world 


I  greatness  which  is  forever  banished  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
And  why  is  the  East  now  deluged  with  blood  and  wasted  with  fire  1 
Because  the  frozen  North  again  menaced  to  send  forth  its  hordes 
over  southern  and  western  Europe,  as  the  Visigoths  and  Huns 
had  done  before  them  in  ages  past,  and  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
decrepid  states  of  Europe.  When  we  look  at  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  different  Christian  states  of  the  old  world,  at  the  debts 
of  their  governments,  at  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  masses, 
we  are  constrained  to  take  a  dark  view  of  their  future.  We  know 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  there  ;  we  witness  its  convulsive  throes, 
but  as  we  note  the  successive  failures  of  the  nations  to  achieve 
their  independence — as  we  contemplate  such  events  as  the  fall  of 
Hungary,  the  downfall  of  the  short-lived  Roman  republic,  the 
failure  of  the  constitutionalists  in  the  German  states,  the  treason- 


I  for  the  action  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    The  whole  of  this  par 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  remains  comparatively  unproductive  in 
the  hands  of  the  feeble  races  who  now  partially  occupy  it.  With 
its  broad  rivers,  its  magnificent  forests,  its  almost  cxhaustlcss  soil 
and  its  mineral  wealth,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  mos 
productive  and  wealthy  quarters  of  the  globe.    The  time  will 
come  when  the  states  of  South  America  will  no  longer  be  the  bat- 
tle-ground  for  contending  factions — when  governments,  established 
on  sound  principles,  will  no  longer  be  administered  by  successful  sol- 
diers, and  when  the  means  of  education  and  improvement  will  be 
scattered  broadcast.    It  the  Spanish  race  does  not  accomplish  or 
reap  the  fruits  of  this  new  order  of  things,  it  will  be  because  it  has 
its  retributions  as  well  as  its  crimes.    The  lust  of  gold  and  blood 
which  characterized  the  Spaniard  in  the  days  of  his  country's 


— its  vast  extent  and  boundless  natural  wealth — the  gigantic  scale  . 
of  its  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  cataracts  and  forests — the  romantic  j 
adventuros  attending  its  discovery  and  colonization — the  rapid  j 
progress  of  civilization  within  its  borders — the  foundation  and 
marvellous  growth  of  a  republic  the  greatest  the  world  ever  knew  j 
— the  problems  suggested  by  the  condition  and  the  monuments  of 
its  early  aboriginal  inhabitants — its  dazzling  future,  all  these  com- 
bine to  render  the  history  and  fortunes  of  this  hemisphere  a  study 
of  the  deepest  interest.    That  the  centre  of  civilization  is  destined 
to  change  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  scarcely  disputed.  Civiliza- 
tion, starting  from  the  extreme  east,  has  moved  westward  with 
the  mrrc't  of  time.    The  mightiest  monarchies  the  old  world  ever  | 
knew  have  been  numbered  with  the  past.    Of  their  gigantic  monu-  i 
mcntx,  the  crumbling  foundations  are  scarcely  discernible.    In  < 
Egypt  alone  the  records  of  the  past  yet  hint  at  the  splendor  and  | 


able  overthrow  of  the  French  republic,  the  indigence  that  is  eating  J 
into  the  heart  of  England  herself,  the  practical  rottenness  of  her 
governmental  system, — as  we  view  all  these  things,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  despotism  is  too  strong  for  liberalism  in  the  old 
world.  It  is  then  that  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  West — to  our  own  i 
hemisphere,  and  thank  Heaven  that  we  have  a  heritage  so  goodly. 
Were  the  whole  population  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western,  it  would  support  them.  Hue  arc  millions 
on  millions  of  unpopulated  acres  in  both  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, on  which  the  rank  vegetation  of  naturo  might  be  replaced  by 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  support  life  in  man  and  animals. 
When  we  look  at  the  extent  and  resources  of  this  hemisphere,  we 
shall  find  that  much  as  has  been  done  in  certain  localities,  yet.  on 
the  wholo,  their  development  has  just  commenced.  This  remark 
■applies  more  particularly  to  South  America,  which  is  a  noble  field 


greatness,  is  the  hereditary  legacy  of  his  descendants  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be  placed  ;  and  if  the  unhnllowcd 
fires  of  avarice  and  cruelty  burn  less  feebly  in  them,  it  is  because 
they  are  degenerate  in  every  respect,  and  have  no  more  force  in 
vice  than  in  virtue.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  alone,  we  believe,  is 
reserved  the  triumph  of  civilizing  and  commanding  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Then  will  be  seen  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic  a 
civilization  more  complete  and  brilliant  than  the  records  of  the 
old  world  ever  delineated.  We  are  not  of  those  philosophers  who 
believe  in  tho  growing  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  progress  of  humanity — slow  in  the  past  centuries, 
moving  with  dazzling  rapidity  in  the  present.  We  believe,  too, 
in  the  westward  movement  of  empire,  since  we  witness  with 
our  own  eyes  in  our  daily  observations,  the  onward  tendency  in 
that  direction. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WITHERED  Y  LOWERS. 

BY  BLANCHE  n'ARTOISE. 

When  the  bounding  heart  of  youth  beat  high, 

O  had  1  met  with  thee! 
I  ne'er  had  Hung  life's  pearls  away, 

Lotl  iu  time's  heaving  sea ; 
I  ne'er  bad  east  life's  flowers  away, 

Nothing  theu  to  me — 
Nor  madly  thrown  life's  hopes  away — 

I'd  lavished  all  on  thee. 

When  the  bounding  heart  of  jouth  beat  high, 

O,  hadst  thou  met  with  me! 
Wou'.dst  thou  have  lavished  thy  rich  love 

On  such  a  shrine  as  me? 
Wouldst  thou've  givnn  me  the  bright  flowers 

That  in  thy  garland  shine  f 
And  roamed  with  me  through  classic  bowers. 

Thy  gentle  hand  in  mine? 

Tell  mc— wilt  thou  accept  e'en  now 

The  richest  pearU  I've  left? 
0,  can  I  lavish  still  on  thee 

Hope — time  hath  not  bereft? 
Maiden!  wilt  tike  my  withered  flowers, 

And  bind  them  round  thy  brow? 
A  wreath  of  withered,  faded  things, 

But  all  I've  left  me  now  ? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Victoria!.] 

SCENE  IN  A  VILLAGE  BAR-ROOM. 

BY  HORACE  B.  STAN1F0RD. 

Ix  the  fall  of  18 — ,1  was  travelling  from  Ithaca  to  Buffalo,  in 
New  York  State,  by  stage.  Jt  was  a  hitter  cold  morning  when  we 
set  out  and  the  roads  were  frozen  hard,  there  having  been  consid- 
erable mud  only  a  few  days  before.  The  first  night  we  put  up  at 
Dansville,  and  on  the  following  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  found 
that  the  earth  was  not  only  covered  with  snow,  but  that  the  snow 
was  then  falling  fast.  After  an  early  breakfast  we  set  out  again 
on  wheels,  but  at  the  end  of  tight  miles  we  were  forced  to  take 
runners,  the  snow  clogging  up  so  that  the  wheels  would  not  run. 
When  night  came  we  found  ourselves  forced  to  stop  at  a  small 
village  only  twenty  miles  from  where  we  set  out  in  the  morning. 

A  good  supper  was  provided  at  the  inn,  and  the  place  had  the 
appearance  of  comfort.  We  had  ju:-t  set  down  to  supper  when 
thj  wind  began  to  blow  furiously,  and  we  could  see  by  the  dim 
light  without  that  the  snow  was  being  whirled  and  driven  about  in 
a  furious  manner.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  small  sitting-room, 
and  thither  we  passengers,  six  of  us,  adjourned.  Wc  sat  there 
and  conversed  until  near  nine  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  out  into 
the  bar  room  to  smoke  a  cigar,  previous  to  retiring. 

In  the  bar  room  I  found  a  bright  wood  fire  burning,  and  some 
dozen  people  were  sitting  there,  smoking  and  drinking.  (This 
was  long  before  the  introduction  of  Maine  Laws.)  Several  of  the 
company  I  judged  to  be  teamsters;  a  rough,  hardy,  good-natured 
set,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  hugely  over  a  big  mug  of  Hip. 
Then  there  were  several  whom  I  found  to  be  villagers — men  who 
lived  near  the  inn — sort  of  village  politicians  and  news-mongers, 
who  made  the  bar  room  their  place  of  social  evening  meetings. 

I  had  lighted  my  cigar,  and  taken  a  scat  near  the  fire,  when  I 
noticed  a  buffalo  skin  on  one  end  of  the  long  settee  opposite  to 
where  I  sat,  and  I  was  confident  there  was  a  human  being  beneath 
it.  I  supposed  it  might  be  some  stable  hand  who  had  been  at 
work  hard,  or  who  expected  to  be  up  most  of  the  night,  and  was 
now  getting  a  little  sleep.  I  was  looking  at  the  buffalo  robe,  and 
thus  meditating,  when  I  heard  a  low,  deep,  death  like  groan  come 
up  from  beneath  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  robe  was 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  the  man  who  had  reposed  beneath  it 
came  down  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  there  he  lay  for  some  moments 
like  a  dead  man.  I  had  just  started  up,  when  four  of  the  villagers 
and  one  of  the  teamsters  hastened  to  his  assistance.  They  lifted 
him  to  his  feet,  and  after  considerable  effort  he  managed  to 
stand  up. 

My  God !  what  a  thrill  struck  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  that 
face.  It  was  one  of  noble  features ;  a  brow  high  and  amply  de- 
veloped, over  which  clu-itered  a  mass  of  dark,  glossy  ringlets;  the 
free  beautifully  proportioned,  and  each  separate  feature  most  ex- 
quisitely chiselled.  But  what  an  expression  rested  there  now  ! 
The  great  dark  eyes  had  a  vacant,  idiotic  stare  :  the  face  was  pale 
as  death,  and  the  lips  looked  dry  and  parched,  and  much  discol 
ored.  His  clothes  were  torn  and  soiled,  and  one  of  his  hands 
bloody.  He  was  surely  not  more  than  five-and-thirty,  and  his  ap- 
pearance would  at  once  indicate  a  man  of  more  than  common  abil- 
ities. But  the  demon  had  him,  and  had  made  him  into  something 
now  below  the  brute. 

"  How  d've  feel  now,  George  >"  asked  one  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  to  his  assistance. 

But  ho  only  groaned  in  reply,  and  he  was  soon  persuaded  to 
lie  down  again,  being  told  that  he'd  soon  feel  better.  As  soon  as 
he  was  on  the  settee  once  more,  and  the  buffalo  over  him,  the  men 
returned  to  their  seats. 

"  Who  is  that  chap  '."  asked  one  of  the  teamsters,  looking 
towards  the  villagers  who  had  been  assisting  the  unfortunate. 

"  That's  George  Loekland,"  returned  a  stout,  honest-looking 
man. 

"  Does  he  belong  here?" 

*'  Yes.    Didn't  ye  never  hear  of  him  .'" 

The  teamster  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  fat  man,  "it's  too  bad,  I  declare  'tis. 


Loekland  might  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  town  if  he'd  a  mind 
to  ;  but  ye  see  he  will  drink  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  makes  a 
fool  of  himself.  He  can't  touch  it  without  doing  just  as  he's 
been  doing  now.  He  started  here  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  smart  one 
he  is,  too.  Why,  he  can  argue  old  I'pham  right  out  of  his  boots. 
But  ye  see  he's  lost  all  his  best  customers  now.  They  daren't 
trust  him  with  business,  'cause  he  aint  sure  of  ever  doing  it.  He's 
got  one  of  the  beautif'ullest  little  wives  you  ever  saw  ;  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  children.  But  poor  things!  I  pity  'em.  Then 
there's  another  thing  :  rum  operates  different  on  him  fiom  what  it 
does  on  most  folks.  It  doesn't  show  itself  outside,  as  it  dots  on 
a'most  even  body  else,  but  it  seems  to  cat  him  up  inside.  Ye  see 
how  pale  he  looki — well  he's  always  so  when  he's  on  one  of  these 
times.  He  can't  cat  nothin',  and  I  don't  s'potc  he'll  put  a  bit  of 
food  into  his  stomach  for  a  wi  ck  to  come." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  so  !"  asked  the  teamster. 

"  How  d'ye  mean  '." 

"  Why,  how  long  both  ways  ?  How  long  since  he  took  to  drink, 
an'  how  long  since  he's  been  drunk  now  I" 

"  Well,  he's  took  to  drink  more  or  less  ever  since  he  come  home 
from  college  ;  but  it's  been  only  about  a  jear  that  he's  been  right 
down  hard  at  it.  Ye  sec  folks  began  to  find  out  how  slack  he  was 
in  his  business,  and  they  wouldn't  give  him  any  jobs  of  conse- 
quence to  do.  I  s'pose  that  kind  o'  set  him  a  goin'  in  this  fash- 
ion. And  as  for  this  drunk,  I  should  say  he'd  been  on  it  a  fort- 
night. He's  got  down  now  about  as  low  as  he  can  get  and  live, 
and  I  guess  he'll  get  sober  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  But  where  does  he  get  his  liquor  ;"  asked  the  questioner. 

"  You  must  ask  Mike  Fingal  that  question,"  was  the  other's 
answer. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  landlord,  who  now  stood  behind 
the  bar.  He  was  evidently  troubled  at  this  turn,  and  he  moved 
uneasily  upon  his  high  stool. 

"  Mike  Fingal,"  spoke  the  teamster,  "  do  you  sell  that  man 
rum  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  the  fellow  replied,  with  an  effort.  "Don't  I  sell 
you  the  same  when  you  call  for  it  ?" 

"  But  I  aren't  a  poor  drunkard,  and  you  know  it.  That  aren't 
no  excuse.    Mike,  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  do  it." 

"  But  when  he  wants  rum  he's  bound  to  have  it,  and  if  I  didn't 
let  him  have  it  somebody  else  would,"  the  host  said. 

"  Now  that's  old,"  energetically  pursued  the  teamster.  "  On  the 
same  ground  you  might  take  a  pistol  and  go  out  and'  rob  folks, 
because  if  you  didn't,  somebody  else  would.  But  that  isn't  here 
nor  there.  The  thing  is,  I  don't  see  what  kind  of  a  heart  you  can 
have  to  do  it." 

The  conversation  was  here  intertupted  by  a  sound  from  the 
street.  The  wind  was  still  howling  madly,  and  the  suow  was 
driving  against  the  windows,  but  above  the  voice  of  the  storm 
came  the  wailing  of  some  one  in  distress.  It  was  surely  the  cry 
of  a  child  for  help.  We  were  all  upon  our  feet  in  a  moment,  and 
the  lantern  waj  quicklv  lighted.  My  hat  was  already  on  my  head 
— or  my  cap,  rather, — and  I  went  out  with  the  rest.  All  went  out 
but  the  landlord  and  his  wretched  customer  who  occupied  the  set- 
tee. It  was  some  moments  before  I  could  see  at  all,  the  suow 
came  driving  in  my  face  so  ;  but  I  soon  managed  to  turn  my 
head,  and  then  went  on.  The  wind,  as  it  came  sweeping  out 
through  the  passage  to  the  stable,  had  piled  up  a  huge  bank  of 
snow  across  the  street,  and  in  this  bank  we  found  a  female  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  She  had  not  seen  the  huge  barrier  of  snow  in 
the  dark,  and  had  got  completely  fast.  She  seemed  faint  and 
frozen,  but  yet  she  clung  to  her  child.  The  man  who  carried  the 
lantern  held  it  up  to  her  face.  The  features  were  half  covered 
with  snow,  but  the  momentary  glare  of  the  lamp  was  sufficient  to 
reveal  to  me  a  face  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty. 

"  Heavens  !"  uttered  the  man,  as  he  lowered  the  lantern,  and 
caught  the  woman  by  the  arm  ;  "  Kate  Loekland,  is  this  you  !" 
But  without  waiting  tor  her  to  reply  he  turned  to  the  rest  of  us 
and  cried,  "  Here  !  take  the  child,  some  of  you,  and  I'll  carry  the 
mother." 

The  child  was  quickly  taken,  and  ere  many  moments  we  were 
back  in  the  bar-room  with  our  burden.  'Ihe  two  were  taken  to 
the  fire,  and  the  snow  brushed  from  them. 

"  Who's  them  '."  asked  the  host. 

"  Only  Kate  Loekland  and  her  child,"  answered  the  fat  man. 
"  What  d'ye  bring  'em  in  here  for  '."  the  host  uttered,  angrily. 
"  Why  didn't  ye  take  'em  to  ycr  own  house,  Jim  Drake  t" 
"  'Cause  my  own  house  is  too  far." 

The  host  was  coming  around  the  bar,  and  his  eye  was  flashing 
with  mingled  shame  and  anger,  but  before  he  got  fairly  out,  the 
stout,  burly  teamster  who  had  said  so  much,  started  up. 

"  Mike  Fingal,"  he  uttered,  in  tones  such  as  only  a  man  confi- 
dent of  his  own  physical  power  can  command,  "don't  ye  put  a 
finger  on  that  woman.  Don't  ye  do  it.  If  ye  do  I'll  crush  ye  as 
I  would  a  pizen  spider  !" 

Fingal  looked  the  speaker  in  the  eye  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
mattering  something  about  a  man's  having  a  right  to  do  as 
he  pleased  in  his  own  home,  he  slank  away  behind  his  bar  again. 

1  now  tuned  my  attention  to  the  woman  anil  her  child.  The 
former  was  surely  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  and  she  was  truly  a 
beautiful  woman — only  she  was  pale  and  wan,  and  her  eyes  were 
swollen.  She  trembled  fearfully,  and  I  could  see  her  bosom  heave 
as  she  tried  to  choke  the  sobs  that  were  bursting  forth.  The 
child  was  a  girl,  and  about  four  years  old.  She  clung  close  to 
her  mother,  and  seemed  frightened  into  a  forgetfulncss  of  her  cold 
fingers  and  feet. 

"  Kate  Loekland,  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  ye  doing  out  this 
night  !"  asked  Jim  Drake. 

*'  O,  I  was  trying  to  find  your  own  house,  Jim  Drake,  for  I 
knew  you'd  give  me  shelter.    But  I  got  lost  in  the  snow.  I 


wouldn't  have  cried  out  in  front  of  this  place,  but  my  poor  child 
did.  Jim  Drake,  have  ye  seen  George  !  O,  God  have  mercy  on 
him  !  Poor,  dear  George  !  He  don't  know  we  are  frei  zing  and 
starving,  in  our  own  home  !    No  fuel — no  food — no — no — " 

She  stopped  and  burst  into  tears,  and  in  a  moment  more  George 
Loekland  leaped  to  hh  feet. 

"  Who  called  me  '"  he  cried,  gazing  wildly  around. 

Kate  sprang  up  instinctively,  but  ere  she  reached  her  husband 
she  stopped.  The  man  saw  her,  and  for  a  while  he  was  rivetttd  to 
the  spot.  Soon  he  gazed  around  upon  the  scene  about  him,  and 
gradually  a  look  of  intelligence  relieved  the  utter  blank  of  his 
hitherto  pale  and  maniac  face. 

"No  fin  I !   no  J'vod!"  he  whispered,  gazing  now  upon  his 

wife.  "  Starving !  God  have  mercy  !   Who  was  it  said  those 

words  !    Where  am  I  ?" 

"George!  George!"  cried  the  wife,  now  mshing  forward 
and  flinging  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck.  "  Don't  vou 
know  mc  '." 

"  Kate  !    No  fire  ! — there's  fire  !" 

"  Ay,  George  Loekland,"  said  Jim  Drake,  now  starting  up ; 
"  this  aren't  your  own  home.    Don't  ye  know  where  vou  are  ?" 

Again  the  poor  man  gazed  about  him,  and  as  a  feariul  shudder 
convulsed  his  frame,  and  his  hands  involuntarily  closed  over  his 
eyes,  I  knew  that  the  truth  bad  burst  upon  him. 

"  No  fuel  ! — No  food  I"  he  groaned. 

"  O,  sir,"  whispered  the  wife,  e-atching  Drake  convulsively  by 
the  arm,  "  take  us  away  from  here.  Do." 
"But  you're  cold,  Kate." 

"  No,  no,  no.  It's  only  a  little  way  to  your  house.  I  shall 
die  here  I" 

"  Will  you  go  home  with  me,  George  ?"  Jim  asked  of  the 

husband. 

"  Anywhere  I"  gasped  the  poor  man.  "  O,  my  God  !  fuel ! 
No  food  !    Kate  !    Kate  !    Are  you  hurt  !" 

But  the  wife  could  not  speak,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  fat  old 
villager  had  the  lantern  in  readiness,  and  half  a  dozen  went  to 
help  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said.  "  Lead  George,  one  of  you.  Yon  take 
Kate — you  arc  stouter  than  I — and  I'll  take  the  little  one."  This 
last  was  spoken  to  the  stout  teamster,  and  he  took  the  wife  in  his 
arms  as  though  she  had  been  an  infant. 

"  It  s  only  a  few  steps,"  said  Drake,  as  he  started  to  go.  "I'll 
send  your  lantern  back,  Mike  Fingal." 

And  with  this  the  party  left  the  bar-room.  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  saw  them  wading  off  through  the  deep  snow,  and  when 
they  were  out  of  sight  I  turned  away.  The  host  came  out  and 
began  to  explain  matters  ;  but  I  was  sick  enough  already,  and 
with  an  aching  heart  I  left  the  room. 

On  the  following  morning  I  came  down  to  breakfast  later  than 
usual,  for  I  had  slept  but  little  through  the  night.  Abont  nino 
o'clock  the  driver  came  in  and  told  us  the  stage  would  be  ready 
in  five  minutes.  I  went  into  the  bar-room  for  a  cigar.  Jim  Drake 
had  just  come  in  to  bring  back  the  old  cloak  they  had  wrapped 
around  the  child  the  night  before. 

"  What'll  ye  have  this  mornin',  Jim  ?"  I  heard  the  landlord  ask, 
as  he  set  out  a  tumbler. 

"  Nothing,"  returned  the  fat  man,  emphatically.  "  I'm  done, 
Mike  Fingal.  I'm  done  with  that  stuff.  I'll  drink  no  more  of  it. 
I  wouldn't  have  come  now,  only  poor  Loekland  was  up,  and  his 
sweet  little  wife  was  hanging  about  his  ntck.  They  was  cryin' 
so  that  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  I  had  to  clear  out.  O,  it's  dread- 
ful, Mike  Fingal.  You  don't  know  what  them  poor  things  have 
suffered  !    But  they  shan't  have  my  example  any  more." 

"  All  ready  I"  shouted  the  driver.  And  I  was  forced  to  leave. 
The  wind  had  all  gone  down  ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  bracing,  and 
slowly  we  wallowed  away  from  the  village. 

I  reached  Buffalo  two  days  later  than  I  had  expected  when  I 
set  out,  and  having  transacted  my  business  there,  I  went  on  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  so  on  down  to  New  Orleans.  Four  years  af- 
terwards I  had  occasion  lo  travel  that  fame  road  again,  and  stop- 
ped in  that  same  village  to  take  dinner.  The  bar  was  still  open, 
but  Michael  Fingal  had  gone  away.  I  walked  out  after  dinner, 
and  soon  came  across  a  neatly  painted  office,  over  the  door  of 
which  I  read:  "  Geokcie  Lockland,  Altm  nrij  and  (/oimsellor  at 
Law."  In  less  than  five  minutes  afterwards  I  saw  a  fat,  good- 
natured  man  coming  towards  me,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as 
Jim  Drake.    As  he  came  up  I  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  wish  to  ask  how  Mr.  -Loekland  is  get- 
ting on  now.  ' 

"  Squire  Loekland,  yon  mean  !"  he  answered,  with  a  proud 
look.  "  You  know  him  then  ?"  • 
"  1  did  one-*,"  said  I. 

"  Then  vou  ought  to  know  him  now.  He  is  the  first  man  in  the 
county — the  first  man,  fir.  Four  years  ago  this  next  month  that's 
coming  he  was  just  about  as  low  as  a  man  could  be,  but  he  start- 
eel  right  up,  and  now  he's  almost  as  high  as  a  man  can  be.  Did 
ye  ever  know  the  Squire's  wife  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  I  replied.  I  saw  that  Drake  didn't  recog- 
nize me. 

"  But  you  should  see  her  now.  Ah,  'twas  a  great  change  for 
her.  That's  their  child— that  little  girl  coining  this  way.  Aint 
there  a  little  pictur  for  ye  I" 

I  looked  and  saw  a  bright  eyed,  sunny-haired  girl  of  some  eight 
summers,  coming  laughing  and  tripping  along  like  a  little  fairy. 
She  stopped  as  she  came  to  where  we  stood,  and  put  up  her  arms 
to  "  Uncle  Drake,"  as  she  railed  the  old  man,  and  while  he  was 
kissing  her  and  chatting  with  her,  I  moved  on.  I  looked  back 
once  at  that  happy,  beauteous  face,  just  to  contrast  it  with  the 
pale,  frightened  features  I  had  seen  on  that  dismal  night,  in  the 
bar-room. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Plctorijil.] 
TO  MY  AUSEJVT  SISTER. 

B  7   RIB  COO  A    R-  PIERCE. 

I'm  gizing  from  my  window  now  , 

Upon  the  old  elm-tree, 
Whose  friendly  boughs,  so  oft,  Susie, 

Have  sheltered  you  and  me. 
Proudly  as  then,  its  branches  wavo 

Above  the  lowly  glade, 
And  seems  to  stretch  ts  mighty  arms 

To  woo  us  to  it*  shade. 

The  brook  beside  the  hill,  Susie, 

Flows  murmuring  along; 
To  me,  it  Feems  more  plaintive  now, 

And  sadder  in  its  song. 
Than  when  we  wandered  there,  Su>ic, 

One  bright  day  long  ago, 
When  our  youDg  hearts  knew  no  thought  of  care, 

Or  pang  of  parting  woe. 

0,  weary  are  the  days,  Susie, 

And  sad  each  lonely  heart; 
A  shadow  rests  upon  our  home, 

That  will  not  all  depart. 
Though  pleasant  sunshine  gleams,  Susi?, 

And  brightens  all  the  day, 
It  cannot  cheer  our  drooping  hearts, 

Nor  chase  the  gloom  away  ! 

1  ever  pray  for  thee,  Susie, 

Nightly,  on  bended  knee. 
That  our  Heavenly  Father  e'er  may  blows, 

And  thy  protector  be. 
Phould  danger  hover  o'er  thy  way, 

That  his  all  powerful  arm 
May  be  thy  guard  and  guide,  Susie, 

And  shield  thee  from  all  harm. 

When  the  pleasant  spring-time  comes,  Susie, 

And  gladdeDs  all  the  earth, 
When  flowers  are  sparkling  o'er  the  lawn, 

And  all  things  bright  have  birth  ; 
When  gaily  back  from  southern  bowers, 

The  early  birds  have  flown, 
For  thy  coming  then  we'll  watch,  Susie, 

To  cheer  our  lonely  home. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

MRS.  BLACKMEirS  DAY  OF  TRIAL. 

BY  MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

Mus.  Blackmer  rose  very  early  one  morning  last  fall,  intend- 
ing to  devote  the  day  to  making  preserves.  This  had  always  been 
a  great  care  and  toil  to  Mrs.  Blackmer,  for  her  husband  was  very 
t'ond  of  preserves,  and  was  also  quite  particular  about  the  color 
and  consistence  of  his  favorite  dishes.  The  lady  had  therefore 
ordered  two  bushels  of  peaches,  half  a  bushel  of  fine  damsons, 
and  a  bushel  of  sweet  apples,  reserving  her  quinces  until  they 
should  be  riper.  She  had  an  extra  fire  kindled  in  the  dining-room, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  kitchen  work — but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  one  of  those  days  when  the  wind  was  in  that  cor- 
ner which  made  the  dining-room  chimney  smoke;  so  after  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  in  trying  to  make  the  fire  burn,  she  transferred 
it  to  the  sitting-room.  Here  she  was  more  successful,  and  she 
soon  had  a  nice  fire  burning. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  now  looked  out  her  preserving  kettles.  One 
was  in  the  back-kitchen  closet,  and  was  with  difficulty  hunted  up 
at  all.  When  at  length  it  came  to  the  light,  accompanied  by 
Bridget's  old  shoes,  lamp-cloths,  boot-brushes,  and  o.her  articles, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  inside  was  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  baked  or  burned  on  so  hard  that  it  took  another  hour  to 
remove  it.  The  other  could  not  be  found  at  all,  until  Bridget 
happened  to  remember  that  she  had  lent  it  three  weeks  before  to 
Mrs  Swift's  Kitty,  to  make  some  soup  in.  Bridget  was  there- 
fore despatched  to  Mrs.  Swift's  to  get  the  kettle  ;  and  although 
the  house  was  "  convanient  "  to  Mrs.  Blackmer's,  yet  she  did  not 
come  back  until  that  lady  had  lost  some  of  her  patience  and  a 
great  deal  of  her  time.  Kitty  had  left  the-  kettle  ia  much  the  same 
state  as  Bridget  had  done  with  the  other,  and  another  hour  was  spent. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  sat  down  to  pare  tli3  fruit,  a  part  of  which  had 
just  been  sent  home,  with  the  promise  of  having  the  plums  in  the 
afternoon.  One  after  another  she  pared  her  peaches,  when  she 
accidentally  discovered  that  the  fine  clingstones  which  she  had 
ordered,  had  not  been  sent ;  but  in  their  stead,  a  miserable  variety 
of  a  very  ordinary,  bitter  fruit.  Again  Bridget  had  to  dress  her- 
self and  go  out  to  the  store  where  the  peaches  were  bought,  and 
another  kind  was  promised  to  be  substituted  in  half  an  hour. 
More  punctually  than  she  expected,  Mrs.  Blackmer  received  the 
second  parcel  at  the  appointed  time,  for  the  man  was  afraid  of 
losing  her  custom,  and  this  time  they  were  of  the  best  quality.  To 
make  up  for  lost  time,  Bridget  was  called  in  to  assist  in  paring. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  prepared  the  sugar,  and  setting  it  on  the  fire, 
she  proceeded  to  select  the  apples,  and  left  the  girl  to  watch  it. 
A  smell  of  burnt  sugar  soon  greeted  her  nostrils,  and  on  going 
back  to  the  room,  she  found  Bridget  literally  making  candy  of  her 
syrup.  It  had  boiled  until  it  had  attained  the  consistence  which 
confectioners  call  finished.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  used  for 
her  purpose,  and  this  fresh  delay  brought  the  hour  of  noon.  The 
children  would  soon  be  home  from  school,  and  she  languidly  agreed 
with  Bridget,  that  they  should  not  work  upon  the  preserves  until 
all  was  still  in  the  afternoon  again.  Meantime,  little  Ellen  had 
got  to  the  boiled  sugar,  and  was  found  with  sticky  hands  and 
soiled  frock,  and  time  was  spent  af:er  the  school  had  begun,  to 
wash  and  change  her  clothes. 


Two  o'clock  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Blackmer  returned  to  her  pre- 
serving kettles.  She  had  boiled  her  sugar,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  in  the  peaches,  when  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Bridget  came 
back  into  the  room  with  two  ladies  who  came  to  call  on  her  mis- 
tress. A  nice  drawing  room  was  gi  nerally  the  reception-room  of 
Mrs.  Blackmer — but  Bridget  was  confused,  and  they  followed  her 
to  the  sitting-room.  The  lady  soon  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room,  after  apologizing  for  the  state  in  which  they  had  found  her. 
Here  the  ladies  found  so  much  to  talk  upon,  and  so  many  articles 
of  show  on  Mrs.  Blackmer's  table,  that  they  staid  long  over  the 
time  allowed  as  the  fashionable  limit.  Everything  has  an  end, 
however,  and  so  did  the  call.  On  re-entering  the  room,  she  met 
Bridget  coming  out  of  the  door,  with  the  kettle  in  her  hands;  and 
this  time  the  sugar,  the  peaches  and  the  kettle  were  irrecoverably 
spoiled. 

"  0,  what  wilt  Fred  say  ?"  said  the  poor  woman  to  herself; 
"and  he  said  so  positively  that  I  must  have  some  peaches  for 
supper." 

It  must  be  owned  that  Fred  Blackmer  was  a  real  epicure  ;  and 
that  he  had  often,  that  very  summer  before,  dined  sumptuously  at 
a  restorator,  when  he  had  provided  little  or  nothing  for  the  family 
dinner.  His  wife,  knowing  how  accessible  he  was  through  his 
appetite,  was  constantly  preparing  some  nice  dish  to  set  away  for 
his  private  enjoyment,  and  especially  when  she  had  any  point  to 
carry.  It  is  not  much  to  say  for  a  man,  that  he  can  be  coaxed, 
liko  a  child,  with  sweetmeats  ;  but  such  was  really  the  case  with 
Fred — and  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  brandied  peaches,  which 
his  wife  had  promised  him,  with  no  little  expectation,  for  it  was, 
after  all,  the  brandy  which  made  the  relish. 

On  her  part,  she  had  waited  for  the  auspicious  moment,  when 
his  palate  should  be  tickled  with  the  nice  preserves,  to  press  the 
importance  of  having  an  entire  outfit  for  herself ;  and  she  felt,  that 
in  that  blackened  kettle  of  scorched  peaches  lay  all  hopes  of  her 
new  cloak  and  bonnet.  She  sat  down  and  gave  way  to  that  true 
woman's  resource  in  trouble — a  hearty  fit  of  crying,  which  was 
interrupted  by  hearing  a  carriage  stop  at  the  door;  and  looking 
through  the  blind,  she  saw,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  old  Aunt 
Hannah,  who  had  taken  care  of  her  when  a  child,  while  her  father 
and  mother  had  gone  to  Europe. 

Aunt  Hannah  came  bustling  in,  having  just  arrived  from  the 
country;  and  Mrs.  Blackmer  forgot  her  trials  for  a  little  while  in 
the  joy  of  seeing  her  once  more.  But  she  soon  recurred  to  her 
disappointment  of  the  day,  and  related  her  experience  in  preserv- 
ing to  Aunt  Hannah,  much  to  that  lady's  amusement.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Blackmer  was  rathir  vexed  at  her  aunt's  unfeeling  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject.  THe  old  lady  could  not,  however,  conceive 
of  what  consequence  it  could  be  to  a  man,  whether  he  had  pre- 
serves or  not  for  supper.  Mrs.  Blackmer  knew  her  husband's  pe- 
culiarity, however,  much  better  than  Aunt  Hannah,  and  she  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  she  must  have  them  that  night. 

The  children  now  came  in  from  school,  and  only  two  hours  re- 
mained before  Fred  would  come  in  to  tea.  More  peaches  were 
sent  for  from  the  fruit  store,  and  more  sugar  was  heated  in  a  large 
tin  pan.  This  time  the  experiment  was  successful,  for  Aunt  Han- 
nah superintended  the  preserves  herself;  but  being  a  strong  tem- 
perance advocate,  she  stoutly  resisted  the  brandy. 

"  Fred  wont  eat  them  without  the  brandy,  Aunt  Hannah,"  said 
Mrs.  Blackmer,  with  the  bottle  in  her  hand. 

"  Then  let  him  go  without !  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mary,  that 
you  minister  to  tnis  appetite  in  your  husband.  Do  you  wish  to 
sec  him  a  drunkard  '." 

The  wife  had  not  seen  it  in  this  light  before ;  and  she  really 
shuddered,  when  she  thought  of  the  quantities  of  brandy  which 
she  had  poured  into  her  mince  pies,  and  the  wine  sauce  which  had 
made  Fred  so  praise  her  puddings.  She  said  so  to  her  aunt,  and 
the  old  lady  proposed  to  cure  him  of  it,  if  she  would  but  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  Mrs.  Blackmer  consented,  but  she  thought 
she  should  have  to  do  without  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  unless  her 
husband  could  be  propitiated  by  some  sweet  morsel.  Fred  ate 
the  peaches  for  supper,  remarking  that  they  were  not  quite  as  nice 
as  usual;  and  his  wife  observed  that  he  did  not,  as  usual,  ask  for 
another  saucer  full. 

The  next  day,  they  had  a  plum-pudding  for  dinner.  Mrs. 
Blackmer  pleaded  for  a  little  wine  to  mix  with  the  sauce  in  an 
extra  bowl  for  Fred,  since  Aunt  Hannah  would  not  have  it  in  her 
own ;  but  she  had  to  give  way  to  the  positive  refusal,  and  the 
sauce  was  made  simply  of  butter  and  sugar  moulded  together. 
Fred  said  nothing,  but  his  wife  noticed  that  he  did  not  complain 
of  his  usual  headache.  During  Aunt  Hannah's  stay,  pies  were 
made,  cake  was  baked,  and  various  kinds  of  cookery  performed — 
and  all  without  any  stimulant  of  the  usual  kind  being  used.  She 
resolved  to  draw  her  nephew  gradually  away  from  his  perverted 
appetite,  and  substitute  well  cooked  and  wholesome  food,  for  the 
miserable  trash  with  which  he  was  destroying  his  health  and 
mining  his  temptr.  Under  her  direction,  bread  of  the  nicest  and 
most  tempting  kind  was  daily  made— bread  so  different  from  that 
heavy,  indigestible  stuff  which  Bridget  had  always  made,  and 
which  had  to  be  coaxed  down  with  sweetmeats.  She  made  Mrs. 
Blackmer  go  to  market  herself,  wheie  she  accompanied  her,  giv- 
ing her  the  benefit  of  her  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  of  meat, 
and  afterwards  seeing  that  it  was  not  spoiled  by  careltis  cooking. 
Under  her  hand,  vegetables  assumed  a  very  different  appearance  ; 
and  her  modes  of  dressing  them  were  so  various,  that  each  mode 
seemed  a  new  variety  of  itself.  Mrs.  Blackmer  quL-kly  caught 
her  ways,  and  succeeded  admirably. 

At  first,  Fred  seemed  to  lose  his  appetite.  He  felt  the  want  of 
his  usual  stimulant,  and  suffered  a  species  of  delirium  tremens  in 
consequence.  But  afcer  a  while  he  recovered,  and  Mrs.  Blackmer 
rejoiced  over  his  altered  temper  and  disposition.  One  night,  Mr. 
Blackmer  returned  from  his  store  in  high  spirits.    He  had  had  a 


good  run  of  business  for  several  days,  and  his  accounts  show( 
daily  increase  of  profits. 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  can  now  afford  to  give  you  the  new  cloak  and 
bonnet  you  have  been  so  long  needing,"  said  he,  "and  many 
other  things  which  may  be  wanting  in  the  house." 

Mrs.  Blackmer  looked  pleased,  and  said  : 

"  How  is  this  !  1  thought  jou  were  complaining  of  hard  times 
the  other  day,  so  I  would  not  ask  for  money." 

"  It  is  true  ;  but  within  a  short  time,  Mary,  I  have  done  more 
business  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  why,  for  afternoons 
have  hitherto  counted  nothing  with  me;  but  I  think  one  reason  is, 
that  I  do  not  have  those  dreadful  headaches  which  1  used  to  have 
after  dinner — although,"  he  continued.  "  it  may  be  that  I  hi Ifer 
less,  because  I  do  not  now  use  tobacco." 

"  Hive  you  indeed  given  up  tobacco,  Fred  ?  I  had  no  thought 
that  you  would  ever  do  that;  but  1  am  so  glad  that  I  ncid  not 
now  bring  that  lion  id — what  shall  I  call  it  ! — that  bu.r,  which  you 
know  I  have  disliked  so  much." 

From  that  day,  Mrs.  Blackmer  hid  no  more  trouble  with  her 
husband's  fondness  for  sweetmeats.  He  had  only  liked  them  for  the 
stimulus  they  afforded  him;  and  when  that  was  withdrawn,  they 
were  in.-ipid  to  his  taste,  and  he  acquired  a  new  relish  for  food 
which  nourished  and  strengthened  him. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  never  told  him  her  secret,  for  she  was  too  wise 
to  speak  of  it,  knowing  that  he  would  feel  a  sense  of  shame  in 
having  become  so  nearly  degraded.  She  ever  blessed  the  day  of 
trial  in  which  her  aunt  found  her,  and  remembered  with  gratitude, 
the  influence  she  exerted  in  checking  her  husband's  growing  taste 
for  stimulants. 

Wives  and  mothers  often  wonder  where  the  taste  for  strong 
drink  is  ae  quired.  Let  them  look  into  their  closets,  and  on  their 
tables  ;  in  their  medicine  cups,  and  in  their  preserve  jars.  There 
arc  other  men  beside  Fred  Blackmer,  who  indulge  in  such  luxu- 
ries until  their  senses  are  blunted,  and  who  have  afternoon  head- 
aches and  fretful  mornings — and  she  whose  life  is  embittered  by  it, 
is  the  very  one  who  iunoccntly  ministers  to  it. 


RUSSIAN  COSTUME. 

The  mass  of  the  Russian  population  is  clothed  at  a  very  small 
expense.  Cotton  trowsers  tucked  into  high  boots  of  half  dressed 
leather,  a  cotton  shirt  and  a  sheep-skin  coat,  a  coarse  camlet  caftan 
bound  round  with  a  sash,  constitute  the  whole  outward  man  of  the 
moojik,  whose  entire  equipment  may  cost  about  ten  roubles  (thirty 
shillings),  the  sheepskin  being  the  most  expensive  article.  Ten 
shillings  would  buy  a  common  female  costume,  which  consists  of 
a  sarafan  or  long  petticoat  held  by  straps,  which  pass  above  the 
arms,  a  chemise  with  sleeves  extending  nearly  to  the  elbow,  a  ker- 
chief over  the  head,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  sometimes  stockings,  but 
more  frequent  strips  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
leg  and  foot ;  for  out  of  door  wear,  a  quilted  jacket  is  added  to 
these,  and  when  circumstances  will  permit,  a  salope  or  long  cloak 
in  the  German  fashion.  The  simplicity  of  their  dress  is  not  a 
matter  of  taste  with  these  people,  who,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
are  strongly  addicted  to  finery,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  servant  women,  who,  on  coining 
into  town  to  their  first  service,  wear  the  village  sarafan  ;  but  as 
their  wages  are  paid  and  increased,  assume  the  mcniet/.koy  mode 
(foreign  fashion),  and  indulge  extensively  in  crinoline. — i'/fccfc/ies 
of  Russia, 


NOTICES  Or  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Curse  of  Clifton.    By  Mrs.  Emma  D  E.  N.  Southwortu.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.    pp.  41)7. 

It  was  said  of  Scott  s  novels,  that  his  last  was  alwaj  s  his  best.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrange  the  question  of  preference  in  Mrs.  Soutbwonh's  works  'the 
"  Curss  of  Ciilton,"  however,  is  an  aamirably  comtructe  J,  and  admirably 
told  story,  uullagging  iu  interest,  and  untiring  in  energy.  It  is  very  Land- 
soniely  got  up,  and  judiciously,  for  this  bo^k  is  worthy  o»  being  preserved  and 
read  more  thin  once. 

The  Constitutional  Text-Book.    By  Fuhman  Sheppard.   Phila. :  Childs  & 
Peterson.    1855.    12mo    pp.  273. 

This  is  a  practical  and  familiar  cxposi  ion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  for  study  iu  schools  and  aca  .emies.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  importance  of  grounding  stuiems  in  a  kuowlrdge  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  this  work  appears  to  us  to  be  admirably  adapted,  tor  the  purposo. 
For  sale  by  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

Caste.    A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.    By  Sydney  A.  Story,  Je.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  5-10. 

This  book  is  undeniably  well  written.  It  is  openly  put  forth  as  nn  anti- 
slavery  novel,  so  that  those  who  have  enough  of  that  f-pecies  of  literature  are 
forewarned  of  its  character.  It  is  a  love  story,  but  the  tender  passion  is  de- 
scribed under  the  influence  of  hitherto  unwritten  relations.  \\  c  carnot  give 
a  guess  as  to  its  authorship,  for  the  name  on  the  title-page  is  evidently  a  nom 
itt  plume,  though  the  styje  reminds  us  of  that  of  "  Ida  May.'' 

The  Widow  Bedott  Papers.    By  Francis  M.  Whicher.    New  York:  .1.  ('. 
Derby.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  4(13. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  have  been  published  in  newspaper  form,  but 
never  before  collectively.  They  attracted  much  attention  tor  their  cleverness, 
and  were  eveu  attributed  to  .Jos  ph  C.  Neat.  They  are  thoroughly  national 
in  character  spirit  and  scene  and  exceedingly  amusing.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated.    For  sale  by  Phillips  &  Sampson. 

New  Music. — 0.  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Street.  h»vc  just  published  two 
new  tongs,  "  The  World  goes  up  and  down.'"  by  Hev  Charles  Kingsley.and 
"  My  darting  Boy,''  arranged  for  the  piano  forte,  the  music  of  both  by  Ossian 
E  Dodge,  and  quite  creditable  to  his  talent. 

LILLY.    A  novel,  by  the  author  of"  Busy  Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman.''  Nrw 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.   12mo.  pp.330. 

A  very  well-written  and  deeply  interesting  story,  full  of  vivid  painting,  and 
tinged  with  true  pathos.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  extensive  y  read  and  admired. 
For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

HjEXXCO  and  ns  ItEi.naON.    By  ItonERT  A  Wilson.    Illustrated.    New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1855     12mo.    pp.  405. 

This  is  not  simply  a  book  of  travels— a  mere  gossiping  itineracy — but  the 
work  of  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  mind.  The  hisioi iral  portions  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  while  i's  "inklings  of  adventure  "  make  it  very  readable. 
For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

The  Works  of  Charles  I.amd.   2  vols.,  12raO.   New  York  :  Ilarper  &  Brother. 
1855. 

The  reading  public  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Harpers  for  tHs  beautiful 
edition  of  the  gentle  and  humorous  "  Elia,"'  whose  peculiar  tut  highly  intel- 
lectual head  faces  the  t  tie  page.    It  embraces  Talfourd's  sketch  of  his  life  anil 

final  memorials."  which  pogBOM  a  deep  and  melancholy  interest.  Not  unill 
his  death  were  the  tragic  passages  iu  the  life-story  of  this  genial  essayist  made 
known  to  the  world.  These  possess  all  the  interest  of  romance.  For  sale  by 
Itedding  &  Co. 

The  STANDARD  FinsT  Header     Bv  Epes  SaRCUOW.    Boston:  Phillips,  Samp- 
eon  &  Co.    1855    lSmo.   pp  120 

We  have  before  spoken  fully  and  favorably  of  this  series  of  readers,  and 
hare  only  to  remark  of  thif.  the  initiatory  volume,  tnat  it  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  beginners,  beautifully  illusttated,  finely  printed,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  the  adoption  of  pareuts  and  teachers. 
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COt,.  ENOCH  TRAIN. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Col.  Enoch  Train, 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Enoch  Train  &  Co., 
was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Barry,  from  an  excel- 
lent photograph  by  D.  W.  Bowdoin,  No.  49  Tremont 
Street.  Col.  Train  has  long  been  established  in  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  and  his  devotion  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits has  been  rewarded  by  complete  success.  Like 
many  of  our  most  valuable  and  prosperous  citizens, 
he  is  an  adopted  son  of  Boston,  having  been  born 
among  the  granite  hills  in  Hillsboro',  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  came  to  this  State  at  an  early  age,  with 
no  capital  but  business  tact,  industrious  habits,  ener-' 
BY,  and  a  determination  to  deserve  success  at  least, 
if  he  could  not  command  it.  He  was,  however,  aided 
by  his  uncle,  Samuel  Train,  a  successful  business 
man,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  been  aided  and  established 
by  /u's  uncle,  Samuel  Hammond,  a  gentleman  who 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond commenced  life  with  no  capital  but  his  head 
and  hands.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Hammond  opened 
the  first  boot  and  shoe  store  in  Boston,  and  thus  took 
the  initiative  in  a  business  which  reaches  now  several 
millions  per  annum,  supporting  many  large  towns 
and  many  flourishing  cities.  He  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture on  the  purchase  of  South  American  hides,  which 
now  form  one  of  the  largest  staples  of  importation. 
Samuel  Train  commenced  his  business  life  as  clerk 
and  salesman  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  personal  worth,  as  for  his  business 
ability  and  his  large  accumulation  of  property.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  inherited  the  ability  and  good 
fortune  of  his  uncle — if,  indeed,  luck  has  anything  to 
do  with  commercial  success. 

"  Wc  make  our  fortunes,  and  we  call  it  fate." 


Several  years  ago,  Col.  Train  abandoned  the  shoe 
and  leather  trade,  to  devote  himself  to  the  branch  of 
business  which  has  yielded  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Train  &  Co.'s  Liverpool  packet  line  now  embraces 
some  of  the  finest  ships  that  sail  out  of  any  port  in 
the  world,  and  their  "  white  diamond "  is  as  well 
known  as  any  signal  flag  upon  the  ocean.    The  speed 
of  their  vessels,  the  high  ability  and  character  of  their 
commanders,  the  admirable  system  and  completeness 
of  all  their  arrangements,  and  the  almost  uniform 
good  luck  of  their  voyages,  yield  them  a  vast  revenue 
in  freight  and  passenger  money.    On  thfir  own  ac- 
count, they  import  coal,  salt,  sheathing-mctal,  and 
some  other  articles,  largely.    The  ships  of  this  line 
are — the  "  Star  of  Km  >ire,"  2050  tons,  Captain  A.  H. 
Brown;  the  "J.  Elliot  Thayer,"  191"  tons,  Captain  Gaius  Samp- 
son; the  "Daniel  Webster,"  1200  tons,  Captain  G.  W.  Putnam  ; 
the  "  Chatsworth,"  1200  tons,  Captain  J.  Gorliam,  and  the  "  Par- 
liament," 10(H)  tons,  Captain  (J.  Pollard — all  of  them  first  class  ves- 
sels, and  having  splendid  accommodations  for  passengers.  The 
cabins  and  state-rooms  of 
these  vessels  are  capacious, 
beautifully  fitted  and  fur- 
nished, the  attendance  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  tables  vie 
with  those  of  a  first-class 
hotel.    A  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  Train  & 
Co.'s  ships,  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  pleasure  trip.  Tho 
traveller  is  not  "  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"  as  on 
board  a  steamship,  for  there 
is  ample   deck  room  for 
promenading,  while,  if  a 
voyage  under  canvass  con- 
sumes a  little  more  time, 
the  economy  of  money  and 
the  superior  agreeableness 
of  the  trip  counterbalance 
the  advantages  of  steam. 
Col.  Train  is  a  liberal  and 
public  spirited  man,  best  es- 
teemed where  best  known. 
Like  many  of  our  business 
men,  he  resides  out  of  town, 
having  a  fine  estate  in  Dor- 
chester.   The  last  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  this 
ancient  town  (an  occasion 
which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which   it  was 
conducted)  was  fortunate 
in  having  Col.  Train  among 
its  most  active  promoters. 
A'  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  held  July 
19,  1855,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  him,  "  for  the 
lively  interest  which  he  has 
manifested  in  the  late  cele- 
bration, especially  for  his 
liberality   in   erecting  on 
Meeting  house  Hill  a  mag- 
nificent flag-staff,  from  tho 
top  of  which  Hosted  on  that 
occa-ion  a  splendid  nation- 
al banner."     It  was  also 
suggested  that  this  token  of 
Col.  Train's  munificence, 
"  be  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  town,  to  be  used  on 
the  return  of  our  national 
birthd  ay  and  other  proper 
occasions."     It  was  like- 
wise resolved,  that  "  a  me- 
tallic band,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  be  allixcd  to  the 
flag  staff,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  regard  of  this  com- 
mittee for  the  patriotism 
and  liberality  of  its  worthy 
donor."    Wc  mention  this 
little  incident,  so  honorable 
to  the  parties,  as  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Col. 
Train  is  held  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  of  his  relations 


beauty ;  subtract  envy  from  friendship ;  multiply  ami- 
able accomplishments  by  sweet  temper ;  divide  time 
by  sociability  and  economy,  and  reduce  scandal  to  iu 
lowest  denomination."  This  is  equal  to  Mr.  Owen's 
reduction  of  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity  to  a 
mathematical  formula : — "  Let  A  do  to  B  as  he 
would  have  B  do  to  him,  and  tho  product  will  give 
the  rule  of  conduct  required."  In  our  brief  sketch 
of  Col.  Train,  we  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
gratify  to  some  extent  the  interest  felt  by  the  public 
in  a  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  and  country  while  legitimately  ad- 
vancing his  own  interests.  Wc  only  regret  that  our 
notice  is  not  more  complete.  The  details  of  his  ca- 
reer, however,  arc  to  be  obtained  only  from  himself; 
and  as  we  are  fully  aware  that  he  shuns  publicity,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
particulars  as  we  have  given  above,  collected  from 
incidental  sources.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  the 
public  to  know  that  Col.  Train  is  indebted  for  his 
success  in  life  to  his  own  ability  and  industry,  and 
such  aid  as  his  probity  and  energy  have  commanded. 


ENOCH  TRAIN,  ESQ. 


with  his  townsmen.  At  the  banquet,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
Col.  Train  made  a  very  pertinent  and  modest  reply  to  a  hitrhly 
complimentary  toast  from  the  president,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
and  delivered  a  sentiment  which  was  among  the  most  taking 
offered  at  the  table,  viz.,  "  The  Ladies — may  they  add  virtue  to 


T  Kill*  UK  AN  UK  MONUMENT  AT  BEAUPORT,  NEAR  QUEBEC. 


TEMPERANCE  MONUMENT  AT  BEAUPORT,  CA. 

The  beautiful  engraving  presented  herewith  was 
executed  for  the  Pictorial  from  an  original  design  by 
Mr.  Kilburn,  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  is  a  remarkably 
faithful  representation  of  a  striking  structure.  Every 
visitor  to  Quebec,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  he  has  any 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  nature,  makes 
a  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  romantic  spots  upon  this  continent. 
After  passing  through  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  cross- 
ing a  low  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles  River,  the  road 
gradually  rises,  and  getting  upon  the  high  land  com- 
mands a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence  River.  Upon  this  road,  a  few 
miles  from  Quebec,  is  the  French  village  of  Beauport, 
in  which  the  monument  is  situated  of  which  we  give 
a  view  below.  This  village  has  all  the  picturesque 
peculiarities  of  a  French  settlement,  the  houses  being 
built  of  stone,  with  walls  several  feet  thick,  the  roofs 
fantastically  shaped  and  variously  ornamented,  the 
bams  thatched,  and  the  whole  without  improvement 
\fc  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.    The  French 

language  is  spoken  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  and 
every  carriage  is  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  barefooted 
children  of  both  sexes,  some  with  miniature  bouquets, 
which  they  offer,  and  others  vociferating  "  un  sou  !" 
"  un  sou  !'J    These  children  will  run,  keeping  up  with 
the  horses  for  a  mile,  hoping  to  get  a  stray  penny  ;  and  then,  if 
their  labor  is  rewarded,  will  follow  another  mile,  until  they  be- 
come too  wearied  or  discouraged  to  tramp  any  farther,  but  will 
sit  or  lie  down  beside  the  road,  waiting  for  some  carriage  in  the 
opposite  direction.    The  monument  was  erected  March  29,  1840, 

in  commemoration  of  a 
temperance  revival  by  Fath- 
er Mathcw.  It  has  inscrip- 
tions in  French,  and  a  little 
safe  attached  to  the  front 
part,  in  which  visitors  are 
expected  to  deposit  alms. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated 
bank  beside  the  road,  and 
its  position,  combined  with 
the  grace  of  its  architec- 
ture, produces  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  effect.  Fath- 
er Mathew  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  sincere 
of  the  apostles  of  temper- 
ance, who  have  from  time 
to  time  put  forth  their  ener- 
gies in  a  good  cause.  Both 
in  his  native  country  and 
among  his  countrymen  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  his 
labors  and  successes  were 
great.  He  is  a  man  whom 
once  to  see  is  always  to  re- 
member. Of  small  stature, 
but  well  formed,  his  com- 
manding features  had  a 
charactcrof  intellect  and  be- 
nevolence, singularly  win- 
ning and  impressive.  We 
fear  that  the  day  of  his  use- 
fulness is  past.  Of  late 
years,  his  health  has  sensi- 
bly declined,  and  last}  ear 
he  was  compelled  to  visit 
Madeira  for  the  benefit  of 
the  balmy  and  restorative 
air  of  that  famed  island. 
With  somewhat  renovated 
health  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, but  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  yet  capable  of  re- 
newed public  exertion.  The 
monument  before  us  com- 
memorates the  success  of  a 
movement  undertaken  by 
him ;  but  his  best  monu- 
ment is  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  Father  Ma- 
thew's  visit  to  this  country 
made  a  great  sensation,  and 
the  remembrance  and  the 
effects  of  it  have  not  yet 
died  away.  Few  reform- 
ers have  awakened  more  en- 
thusiasm than  he  did,  and 
lew  have  accomplished  their 
objects  by  means  so  simple. 
The  mild  and  persuasive 
manner  of  the  good  father 
enforced  his  arguments ;  he 
won  hearts  by  his  gentle- 
ness, where  others  would 
have  failed  of  taking  them 
by  storm.  His  evident  and 
unaffected  sympathy  with 
the  masses  swept  every- 
thing before  him. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

THE  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DtTRIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


AN  ORIGINAL  PAPER. 
We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  "Flag  of  our 
Union  "on  January  1st,  with  a  brilliant  and  admirably  written 
original  novelette,  by  that  young  and  popular  author,  Horace  B. 
Staniford.  Mr.  Staniford  has  just  returned,  after  five  years' 
residence  in  the  Orient,  and  this  interesting  story  is  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  the  land  of  the  Caliphs.    It  is  entitled  : 

BEN    H  A  M  E  I)  : 

 OR,  

THE    CHILDREN    OF  FATE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EASTERN  WORLD. 

We  predict  for  this  story  the  most  favorable  reception  yet  ac- 
corded to  the  numerous  list  of  original  novelettes  which  we  are 
constantly  publishing  in  the  Flag.  With  all  the  dreamy  mystery 
of  the  Ea<t,  it  has  also  the  exciting  plot,  and  strong  delineations 
of  love  and  passion  that  remarkable  fatality  produces  in  every 
clime.  We  shall  introduce  in  the  coming  volume  of  "  The  Flag 
of  our  UnicTn,"  the  productions  of  many  new  and  sterling  writers, 
and  make  such  improvements  otherwise  as  shall  enhance  the  value 
of  this  widely  circulated  and  favorite  weekly. 


TERMS  : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      l;    "    7  QO 

10         "         "     "   '.'■'.V.'.Y.'.'.'.'.'.  15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
Sfventfentk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tue  Fmg  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Biiton's  Pictorial. 
St4  00  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturdat,  by      M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Official  Kindness. — When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Dietz, 
Germany,  lately,  the  government  gave  a  "  temporary  vacation  to 
sixty  eight  ciiminals."  We  wonder  whether  the  sixty-eight  rogues 
came  back  in  season  to  be  hanged  like  honest  men,  or  whether 
they  prolonged  their  absence  on  leg  bail. 


Naval  — The  "  Minnesota,"  the  third  of  the  six  steam  frigates 
ordered  to  be  built  by  Congress,  was  lately  launched  at  Washing- 
ton, with  complete  success.  Before  long  we  shall  have  quite  a  re- 
spectable steam  navy. 


An  Example  for  our  Railroads. — In  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, with  railroads  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  but  one  in- 
dividual lost  his  life  daring  the  past  year  by  railroad  accidents. 


SPLINTERS. 

 The  trustees  of  the  American  Institute  have  the  refusal 

of  the  Crystal  Palace  till  January  1,  at  $112,000. 

  Miss  Laura  Keene,  a  distinguished  actress,  has  leased  the 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  N.  Y.  A  lady  manager  is  a  rara  avis  here. 

 A  gentleman  named  Crane,  of  New  York  city,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  at  a  target-shooting  two  or  three  weeks  since. 

  Col.  Fuller  of  the  "Mirror"  does  not  like  to  see  female 

lecturers  in  the  rostrum.    Curtain  lectures  every  one  dislikes. 

  Cooking  by  gas  is  fast  becoming  common  in  England, 

France  and  this  country.    It  is  one  of  the  latest  "  institutions." 

 Miss  Edwina  Dean  (sister  of  Mrs.  Hayne)  is  said  to  be 

studying  vocalization  with  a  view  to  playing  in  opera. 

 Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault,  the  author  of  "London  Assur- 
ance," has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 

  Why  can't  they  establish  a  French  theatre  in  New  York 

— a  vaudeville  and  ballet  affair  ?    It  would  pay. 

....  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  goes  to  Paris  in  the  spring.  Wont 
it  be  a  gay  city  while  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  is  there  ? 

 English  royalty  has  been  shocked  by  the  discovery  that  a 

favorite  footman  of  the  "soverink  "  is  a  common  thief. 

 Dr.  Stone  of  New  Orleans,  says  of  yellow  fever :  "  Keep 

the  patient  from  dying  and  he'll  get  well."    Very  probably. 

 A  great  grandson  of  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, is  living  in  London,  aged  77. 

 Ary  Schetfer,  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  painters,  has 

lately  executed  a  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens. 

 "Anthony's  Nose,"  at  the  lower  entrance  of  the  Hudson 

River  Highlands,  is  more  than  1100  feet  high — quite  a  proboscis  ! 

  The  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Historical 

Society  was  lately  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  University. 

....  75  casks  of  palm  oil  lately  arrived  at  Salem  from  Africa. 
It  is  used  in  manufacturing  stearine  candles. 

  Some  men  in  McKay's  shipyard,  East  Boston,  came  near 

being  killed  by  a  chance  shell  from  the  navy-yard. 

  The  London  Times  would  not  publish  Mr.  Buchanan's 

denial  that  he  assured  the  British  goverument  of  our  sympathy. 

.  . .  Jenny  Lind  has  refused  to  sing  in  Paris.  Her  antipathy 
to  the  gay  and  brilliant  Parisians  is  unaccountable. 

....  The  discussion  about  the  merits  of  "  Hiawatha,"  has  help- 
ed the  sale  of  the  book  amazingly.    Every  one  buys  one. 

....  The  first  church  erected  in  Kansas  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Unitarians.    Ample  funds  have  been  raised. 

....  Professor  Silliman  receives  $2000  for  twelve  lectures  be- 
fore the  Providence  Mercantile  Library  Association. 

....  Col.  Johnson  Pierce,  of  Greenland,  N.  H.,  sent  3000  bar- 
rels of  apples  to  market  this  fall — a  large  consignment. 


VAIN  PEOPLE. 

Vanity  is  more  or  less  decided  with  all  men.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  that  is  proof  against  its  encroachments  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  sentiments,  that  which  increases  most  readily  and  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  annoyances  in  its  habitual  relations.  It  is  easi- 
ly excited  by  success  and  praise.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  flattery :  it  accustoms  weak  people  to  receive  without  chal- 
lenge, and  unfits  them  for  the  admission  of  truth.  Vanity  is  par- 
ticularly insupportable  in  commonplace  people — nonentities; 
and  it  is  even  wearisome,  and  implies  something  insulting  and 
disagreeable  in  a  man  of  merit.  When  this  sentiment  or  passion 
has  been  unduly  excited  at  an  early  age,  its  irritability  becomes 
excessive  ;  it  actually  becomes  as  consuming  fire  to  those  it  tor- 
ments, at  the  slightest  want  of  success,  and  may  even  seriously 
affect  the  health. 

In  no  portion  of  society  is  vanity  more  keen  and  more  ticklish 
than  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  quill,  musicians,  poets,  actors, 
actresses  and  dancers,  and,  in  general,  all  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive  marks  of  approbation.  Vanity,  in  fact,  is  not 
confined  to  a  simple  internal  complacency ;  it  requires  a  stage,  an 
audience,  external  action,  an  appreciating  public.  Self  love,  as 
some  writer  has  very  judiciously  remarked,  has  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  petty  qualities  and  petty  defects,  and  com- 
monly strives  less  for  glory  than  for  notoriety. 

Vanity  always  claims  a  little  share  in  all  the  words  and  actions 
of  poor  human  nature.  "  We  strive  in  vain,"  said  Madame  du 
Chatelet ;  "  vanity  is  always  the  motive — more  or  less  concealed 
— of  our  conduct.  It  is  the  wind  which  fills  the  sails,  without 
which  the  vessel  would  not  move." 

Hence  we  see  that  vanity  must  have  its  good  and  its  evil  side — 
its  good  and  ill  results.  The  common  defect  of  all  periods  of  life, 
it  is  especially  apparent  in  youth.  Nothing  is  more  changeable — it 
is  the  Proteus  of  fable.  Sometimes  it  is  intoxicated  with  self- 
satisfaction,  and  cradled  in  a  plenitude  of  ideal  enjoyments  ;  again 
it  thinks  itself  wounded,  grows  sad,  irritable  and  changes  to  fury ; 
for,  as  some  poet  has  remarked, 

"  Offended  vanity  will  ne'er  forgive." 

Sometimes  it  openly  displays  itself ;  oftener  it  conceals  itself  as  if 
seeking  a  mask  from  all  intrusive  eyes ;  but  the  veil  in  which  it 
shrouds  itself  is  not  difficult  to  pierce. 

Socrates,  having  remarked  that  Antinthencs,  his  disciple,  affected 
negligence  on  his  exterior,  and  carried  his  contempt  of  appear- 
ances to  a  ridiculous  excess,  said  to  him,  "  Antisthenes,  I  perceive 
your  vanity  through  the  holes  of  your  cloak." 

Charles  IX.  took  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  William 
Postel,  whom  he  styled  his  philosopher.  This  prince,  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  king  of  Ormus,  handed  them  to  Postel  to 
be  translated.  He  interpreted  them  before  the  whole  court,  and 
then,  proud  of  the  knowledge  of  which  he  had  given  a  proof, 
"  Sire,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  not  dictated  by  modesty,  "  I  could  go 
without  an  interpreter  from  your  kingdom  to  China.  The  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  are  as  familiar  to  me  as  truth."  Observe 
that  this  modest  doctor,  after  having  for  a  long  time  written  as  a 
visionary,  ended  by  being  as  much  of  a  maniac  in  his  actions  as 
he  was  extravagant  in  his  writing.  But  why  preach  against  vani- 
ty? Doth  not  the  preacher  tell  us  that  "all  is  vanity'!"  And 
did  not  Thackeray  write  "  Vanity  Fair  "  in  vain  ?  And  were  we 
to  prolong  our  sermon,  we  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  the 
very  defect  wo  have  been  censuring. 


"  Tf.n  Years  among  the  Mail-Bags." — Under  this  taking 
title,  James  Holbrook,  Esq.,  special  agent  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, has  produced  a  book  filled  with  his  professional  experi- 
ences— developing  the  ingenious  frauds  practised  on  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  still  more  ingenious  modes  by  which  they  have 
detected  these  frauds,  showing  such  rogues  in  the  community  as 
can  read,  that  no  cunning  nor  stratagem  can  evade  the  vigilance 
of  Uncle  Sam.  The  book  is  as  readable  as  a  novel,  if  the  proof- 
sheets  that  have  reached  us  are  a  sample  of  the  general  contents. 
Mr.  Holbrook  is  a  shrewd  and  talented  man,  a  perfect  gentleman 
(for  he  was  formerly  an  editor),  and  this  production  of  his  will  do 
him  infinite  credit.    The  book  is  sure  to  "go  "  like  wildfire. 


Postal  Reform. — Pliny  Miles  discusses  this  subject  with  great 
ability  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Stringer  &  Townsend,  of 
New  York,  showing  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  post- 
office  reform.  We  do  not  endorse  all  of  his  suggestions,  but  very 
many  of  his  ideas  are  worthy  of  adoption.  Every  one  is  inter- 
ested in  this  question ;  and  every  one  who  has  a  little  time  to 
spare,  should  procure  a  copy  of  Miles's  pamphlet,  and  study  it 
carefully.    It  may  be  had  of  Fetridge  &  Co. 


Particular  Notice. — With  this  number  ends  volume  nine  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  Our  subscribers,  whose  term  of  subscription 
expires,  will  please  remember  that  we  discontinue  all  papers  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
numbers  of  the  Pictoriai  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to  renew 
subscriptions  at  once. 


Adelaide  Phillips. — This  charming  vocalist,  the  especial 
pet  of  Bostonians,  among  whom  she  grew  up,  played  a  very 
successful  operatic  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  making 
her  first  appearance  as  Count  Bclino,  in  that  popular  old  English 
opera,  the  "  Devil's  Bridge." 


"Mimic  Life." — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  published  a 
new  work  under  the  above  title,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  as  successful  as  her  "  Auto!  iog- 
raphy  of  an  Actress." 


FAT  MEN. 

We  wonder  if  it  has  struck  anybody,  as  it  has  ourselves,  that 
the  race  of  fat  men — those  personifications  of  jollity  and  good 
cheer — is  becoming,  if  not  become,  extinct.  We  have  fat  Dur- 
ham oxen,  or  fat  Suffolk  pigs,  whose  obesity  is  stimulated  by  pre- 
miums and  public  applause ;  but  in  what  condition  is  the  nobler 
animal,  man  ?  Have  the  high  prices  of  beef  and  flour  anything 
to  do  with  it  1  Or,  do  we  think  too  much  and  work  too  hard  ? 
When  the  illustrious  Kossuth  first  looked  upon  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  Yankee  land,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Mine  Gott !  vat  an 
indelligcnt  boobies  !"  His  propensity  to  flatter  even  could  not 
induce  him  to  arid,  against  the  truth,  "  how  fat!"  Now  we  have 
a  weakness  for  fat  people  ;  a  weakness  shared  by  our  friend  Julius 
Caesar.  That  excellent  gentleman  remarks,  (see  Shakspeare, 
"  meaning  Bill ")  : 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-uights: 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 
He  thinks  too  much— such  men  are  dangerous." 

Rather  than  the  "  lean  and  hungry "  Cassius,  give  us  such  a 
man  as  the  "  fat  knight,"  honest  Sir  John  Falstutf.  "  He  carves 
out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where 
there  is  cut  and  come  again ;  and  lavishly  pours  out  on  them  the 
oil  of  gladness.  His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers 
of  his  brain  '  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  kecp-i  up  perpetual 
holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with  him  in  a  round  of  invi- 
tations to  a  rump  and  dozen." 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  fat  man  stealing  an  umbrella  ?  or  robbing 
a  hen-roost  or  a  clothes-line  f  or  committing  a  murder  !  or  making 
a  long  speech  3  Depend  upon  it,  they  are  the  safest  men  living  ; 
and  the  reason  why  so  many  rogues  are  about  is  that  the  average 
weight  of  our  degenerate  race  is  about  140,  instead  of  200,  as  it 
ought  to  bo.  Let  us  have  more  fat  men,  by  all  means,  even  if 
turkeys  are  twenty  cents  a  pound  ! 


Binding  the  Pictorial. — We  arc  now  prepared  to  bind  vol- 
ume nine  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  in  our  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  with 
illumined  title  page  and  index,  and  embellished  covers,  at  a  charge 
of  one  dollar  each,  and  to  supply  any  and  all  back  numbers  which 
are  soiled  or  missing,  at  a  charge  of  six  cents  per  copy.  Our 
agents  in  New  York,  and  other  cities,  will  bind  at  a  charge  of 
$1  25  per  volume. 


Ballou's  Pictorial. — Varitd  as  have  been  the  attractions  of  this  handsome 
illustrated  paper  the  past  year,  the  enterprising  publisher,  it  will  be  seen, 
promises  new  features  ot  interest  for  the  next.  It  has  no  rival  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  if  indeed,  on  the  otner.  Ad  attempts  to  imitate  it  in  this  country 
have  signally  fai  ed.  We  have  been  favored  with  its  we.  kly  visits  for  several 
years,  and  know  of  no  periodical  which  we  could  more  cordially  commend  to 
our  readers  than  this.—  American^  Wutsrbury,  Ct. 


Together. — The  Flag  of  our  Union  and  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
when  taken  together,  are  sent  (or  four  dollars  per  annum. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Manning  to  Miss  Ellen  O. 
Whiting,  of  Nottingham;  Mr.  Lowell  S.  Mason,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Caroline  P. 
Ree  l,  of  South  Danvers;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Charles  0.  Wentworth  to 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Cushing:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  dames  Minard  to  Miss  Jane 
Crawford;  Mr.  Edward  Walker  to  Miss  Anna  Conner,  both  of  Chelsea;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Warren  G.  Gates  to  Miss  Eliza.)  Murphy  — At  East  Boston, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  John  W.  Foster  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Babcock  —  At  South 
Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Falrchild,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Haley  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Ab- 
bott.— At  Rnxbury.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cushman.  Dr.  Hamlin  W.  Keyes  to  Miss  Em- 
ma A.  Pierce. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tajlor,  Mr.  Samuel  .Maxwell  to  Miss 
Mercy  Seavcy. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bulfinch.  Mr.  James  Sirret  to 
Miss  Sophia  M.  Tileston. — At  Dedham,  by  Rev  Dr.  Burgess,  Mr  Joseph  R. 
Draper,  of  Kramingham,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Fuller. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  G.  W.  Fuller,  of  Galena,  111.,  to  Miss  Si  rah  W.  Putnam  —  At 
Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Moody  Robbins  to  Mrs.  Milly  Gilson,  both  of 
Dunstable,  N.  II. — At  Andover,  by  Rev  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Sylvester  K.  Ab- 
bott, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Rebecca  B.  A.  Smith,  of  Corinna,  Me.— At  Newbury- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske,  Mr.  James  Lombard,  of  Truro,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  R. 
Currier,  of  Salisbury.— At  Nashua,  N.  EC,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Greeley  to  Miss  Helen  Read. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  David  Hamblen,  Esq.  35;  Mrs.  Ellen  Erackett,5S;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line F.  Morris,  44,  Edward  L.  W  illiams.  17. — At  Roxbury.  Mr.  George  Gale, 
57;  Mrs.  Mary  B  ,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Thompson.  59;  Widow  Perolfl  Rice 
Whiting.  69. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Lewis  G  Hersey,  57. — At  Maiden,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gilbert  Abbott.  30. — At  Medford,  Miss  Amv  A  Fairbanks.  19.— At  Lynn, 
Mrs.  Esther  S.  McQuestion  18;  Widow  Lucy  S.  Newhall,  81;  Mr.  David  Tar- 
box,  64;  Widow  .Mary  Waitt,  69.— At  Salem,  Widow  Sarah  Durant,  8B.— At 
Beverly.  Mrs.  Hannah  Little,  84  — At  VVestborough,  Mrs.  Lavinat  loves,  89. — 
At  Taunton,  Mr.  Caleb  M.  Lincoln.  84 — At  Rochester,  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Rus- 
sell. 22  —At  Bernardston  Dr.  E  W.  Carpenter,  67.— At  North  Dana, Mr  John 
C.  Short,  21. — At  Southboro',  Mrs.  Patience  C,  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  <''i<>uibs, 
of  New  Bedford,  70  —  At  Springfield.  Dr  Charles  B.  Kibbee,  37  —  At  North- 
ampton, Mr.  Edmund  Sears,  33. — At  Williamsburg.  Mr,  Stephen  Bopkll  B  66. 
—  At  West  Barnstable,  Mr.  Jonathan  Meiggs.  75 ;  Mr.  Otis  B.  Crocker,  56  — 
At  East  Dennis,  Mrs.  Betsey  C.  Shiverick,  36  — At  Sippiean,  Mr.  Stephen  II. 
Hammond,  25.— At  Nantucket,  Capt.  George  (Mark,  84  — At  Southwick.  Mr. 
Andrus  Meacham,  90. — At  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mr.  Humphrey  P  Jewett.  35  — 
At  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Martha  Ann.  wife  of  Adams  Roberts,  44  — At  Port- 
land, Me.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Roberts,  29. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

BY    CHRISTIAN  KI8SLIR. 

The  wind  rushed  with  a  hollow,  filtering  sound 

Through  branches  waving  over  me; 
And  at  my  CM  a  murmuring  brooklet  fouud 

Impose,  and  farmed  a  min  ic  sea. 
Before  me  lay  a  field  still  bright  and  green — 

With  shepherd,  and  with  1  >wing  herd  ; 
And  over  me.  the  yellow  leaves  between, 

Sang  musical  full  niauy  a  bird. 

I  gucd  with  thoughtful  pleasure  through 

The  trees  that  edge  the  field  around. 
Upon  the  sunset's  ever  varying  hue, 

And  in  it  sweet  consolement  found. 
And  from  the  distaut  city  pigling  came 

The  solemn  sound  of  Sabbath  hells: 
The  wind  bore  on  its  wings  the  mighty  name 

Reverberated  by  these,  knells. 

Knells  of  a  solemn  hour  to  Christian  heart*, 

When  death  has  shrouded  one  we  love; 
Knells  of  a  joyous  peal,  when  youthful  hearts 

Change  tows  of  constancy  and  love. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  we  would  Nature  learn, 

And  more  upon  her  word  rely. 
Less  dingerous  fires  would  in  our  bosoms  burn, 

And  far  more  happy  we  should  die! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. 1 

FOUR  DOORS  BEYOND. 

BT  HOWARD  STANI!L-RY» 

The  evening  party  at  the  Joneses  was  just  breaking  up.  The 
lights  Imrueddim  in  the  hall,  so  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another.  The  ladies  were  bundled  up  in  their 
"  things,"  aud  the  gentlemen  were  promiscuously  mixed  up  among 
them.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  laughing  or  calling  out  for  every- 
body else.  Out  in  the  night  the  wind  swept  by  cold  Uld  piercing, 
and  the  darkness  was  gloomy.  At  the  party  that  evening  were 
Mr.  Slow,  Miss  May  and  Miss  Faddle. 

Mr.  Slow  was  a  man  given  to  love,  lie  was  rather  after  a  wife. 
He  had,  too,  a  most  decided  partiality  !or  A1i<s  May,  ami  hardly 
more  than  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  Miss  Faddle.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Miss  May  felt  that  she  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
turn his  sentiment  in  all  its  force,  while  Miss  Faddle  was  ready  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  make  Miss  May's  place  good.  A 
lady  Stepped  along  through  the  crowd,  and  advanced  toward  the 
outer  door. 

"  ShaVt  1  have  the  pleasure  !"  asked  a  voice  at  her  side,  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Slow  alone. 

He  could  scarcely  see  the  features  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  prof- 
fered such  gallantry,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  and  from  her  be- 
ing so  completely  bundled  up. 

"  Thank  you,"  whispered  the  lady ;  and  taking  his  bent  arm, 
they  pushed  out  into  the  night  and  the  storm. 

Miss  May  and  Miss  Faddle  lived  in  the  same  row  of  houses. 
Only  a  few  doors  divided  them.  So  that,  let  Mr.  Slow  go  home 
with  whichever  he  would,  his  errand  would  take  him  to  just  the 
same  locality.  And  thither  he  pursued  his  way,  with  the  lady  on 
his  arm,  this  evening. 

Mr.  Slow  was  wonderfully  excited,  it  is  true  :  and  the  very  af- 
fectionate manner  in  which  his  companion  hung  on  his  arm,  rath- 
er heaped  fresh  lucl  on  the  llame  now  kindled  in  his  bosom. 
He  somehow  held  the  lady's  hand  in  his  own.  And  then  he 
squeezed  it;  ever  so  gently  at  first,  and  aftet wards,  harder  and 
harder.  And  she  did  not  seem  afraid  of  his  presumption  !  not  at 
all.  She  seemed  to  favor  and  commend  it.  Nay,  she  very  soon 
began  to  squeeze  back  again,  endeavoring,  it  might  be  thought,  to 
return  interest  and  principal. 

Bv  and-by  Mr.  Slow  grew  bolder  than  he  ever  was  before  in  all 
his  life.  He  expr.ssed  himself  as  he  had  never  expressed  him- 
self to  living  woman  before,  and  dwelt  on  'he  probable  state  into 
which  he  would  be  thrown,  should  his  present  confession  fail  to 
get  a  full  consideration.  And  then  he  put  the  important  question 
— would  she  consent  to  make  him  happy  ?  S'.e  could  or.lv  press 
his  hand  in  reply,  and  lay  her  hooded  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Say  yet  to  me  !    Say  but  that  single  word  !"  he  begged. 

"  Yes,"  came  up  from  her  lips  in  a  soft,  murmurous  whisper, 
which  the  riotoit9  wind  caught  up  in  an  instant,  and  bore  away 
into  the  realms  of  mystery  and  darkness. 

Was  ever  Mr.  Slow  as  nappy  in  his  life  ?  Did  ever  the  red  tides 
set  about  his  heart  with  such  impulsive  ebb  and  flow  ?  He  threw 
a  gaze  of  gratitude  up  at  the  sky,  and  thought  his  head  reached 
heaven.  He  looked  off  imperiously  into  the  gloom,  and  felt  that 
his  soul  could  in  that  fond  moment  take  all  created  thiugs  in  its 
embrace. 

They  soon  came  to  the  street  where  he  was  to  deposit  the  lovely 
burden  on  his  arm.  He  was  in  a  state  of  remarkable  excitement, 
and  could  hardly  have  told  if  he  stood  on  his  head  or  feet.  He 
stopped  before  the  lady's  door.  It  was  dark  all  through  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  Would  he  come  in  1" 

"  0,  no  ;  it  was  too  late."  To-morrow  evening  he  would  be 
there,  and  then  he  would  sit  down  with  her,  and  talk  it  over  more 
rationally. 

So  he  took  the  kiss,  supposed  to  be  the  usual  official  stamp  of 
these  little  ordinances,  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  good  night, 
went  home  with  the  lightest  heart  he  ever  carried  underneath 
his  coat. 


It  is  true  that  he  did  not  sleep  any  on  that  night,  as  some  of  his 
enemies  have  asserted,  for  his  brain  was  too  full  of  the  thick  com- 
ing thoughts,  and  his  heart  was  too  tumultuous  with  its  m  my 
emotions.  How  could  any  man  sleep  !  Was  he  a  clod,  that  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  common  ftclings  '.  No, — Mr.  Slow  did 
just  as  every  third  man  in  the  world  would  do,  and  could  not 
help  doing;  he  lay  on  his  couch,  and  tossed  uneasily,  till  morning 
brought  him  relief. 

Well,  the  next  evening  came.  What  a  grand  arrangement  it 
was,  he  thought,  that  the  days  were  so  very  short  in  the  winter  ! 
lie  dressed  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  honied  off  to 
Mi-is  May's  to  meet  his  appointment.  She  was  at  home.  How 
did  his  heart  beat,  as  his  best  boots  squeaked  him  along  up  the 
stairs  ! 

Miss  May  met  him  in  a  room  with  a  pleasant  fire  glowing  in 
the  grate,  and  begged  him  to  be  seated.  He  looked  very  inquir- 
ingly at  her,  as  if  ho  would  find  more  sympathy  than  he  found  in 
her  face.  But  she  did  not  seem  at  all  to  uni'trstand  him.  She 
gazed  into  the  tire  with  rather  a  vacant  expression,  ns  if  she 
would  know  for  what  particular  reason  she  was  favored  on  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Slow  was  full  of  the  subject  and  his  feelings  were  excited. 
But  Miss  May  was  cooler  than  any  cucumber.  She  answered 
his  questions  much  as  any  one  cUe  would  have  answered  them  ; 
politely,  and  that  was  all.  He  was  puzzled.  Su.'h  treatment  was 
the  last  he  hail  thought  of.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  was  as  foreign 
as  it  could  be  to  that  which  he  had  so  fondly  pictured  to  himseif 
before  ringing  the  door-bell.  Whereas  he  had  eagerly  calculated 
on  being  received  with  open  arms,  BO  to  speak,  be  was  not  kss 
hurt  than  chagrined  to  find  that  he  was  rather  repulsed  than  any- 
thing else. 

He  sat  just  a?  long  as  he  thought  he  could  endure  it,  and  then 
got  up  to  go. 

"  Must  you  be  in  haste  ?"  asked  Miss  May,  as  if  she  was  not  a 
g-eat  deal  concerned  about  it  anwvay. 

"  O,  yes,"  snid  he ;  "  I've  a  call  to  make,  on  my  way  baik,  at 
Miss  Faddle's  I" 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Miss  May,  with  a  smile.  And  that  was 
all  the  satisfaction  he  got  by  that  trick. 

Accordingly,  just  to  spite  Miss  May,  as  he  thought,  he  stepped 
in  at  Miss  Faddle's.  He  really  cared  but  little  for  her,  though  it 
was  not  the  case  on  the  other  side. 

Here  he  was  actually  surprised  to  find  how  very  cordially  he  was 
received.  The  greeting  he  failed  to  find  at  Miss  May's,  he  did 
find  hare.  II >w  qu^er!  All  his  arrangements  wore  turned  ex- 
actly around  ! 

Miss  Faddle  appeared  unusually  confiding  and  affectionate. 
Not  so  Mr.  Slow.  Such  feelings  he  had  had  at  the  house  just  be- 
yond :  but  he  deemed  it  no  place  to  demonstrate  his  possession  of 
them  here.  Miss  Faddle  rather  made  advances  to  him  ;  per- 
haps he  thought  she  was  a  little  bold.  But  there  were  no  coun- 
ter advances  on  his  side  for  her.  He  was  reserved,  solemn  and 
sedate.  Miss  Faddle  then  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  topic  of 
the  party,  coloring  quite  deeply  as  she  did  so.  Yes,  he  said, 
he  was  there.  Did  she  enjoy  herself  ?  It  was  on  the  whole  a  very 
agreeable  occasion.  And  then  Mr.  Slow  would  of  a  sudden  think 
how  his  calculations  had  come  out,  and  he  shuddered  with  the 
fear  and  i:  dignation  that  he  felt. 

At  length  he  put  an  end  to  his  misery  for  the  evening,  and  went 
home,  leaving  Miss  Faddle  in  one  of  the  most  complicated  moods 
of  mind  imaginable.  What  to  make  of  it,  or  of  him,  either,  she 
was  sure  she  didn't  know.  When  he  had  gone,  she  threw  herself 
on  the  sofa,  and  expressed  the  state  of  her  mind  in  tears. 

A  few  evenings  afterwards,  Mr.  Slow  came  cautiously  around 
to  reconnoitre  a  little.  He  wanted  to  count  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed, and  otherwise  make  proper  estimates  of  the  damage  generally 
done  by  the  cxplosiou  he  thought  he  ha  I  caused.  Of  course, 
therefore,  he  went  straight  over  to  Mies  May's.  He  found  her 
much  as  usual  ;  he  alluded  to  the  party.  Site  replied  briefly,  and 
without  expressing  any  feeling.  As  a  last  and  desperate  resort, 
finding  she  continued  in  so  obstinate  a  mood,  he  resolved  to  come 
straight  to  the  point  without  further  delicacy.  So  he  spoke  of 
their  walk  home  together  from  the  party,  and  ventured  to  wonder 
why  she  had  so  changed  since. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  in  an  instant.  Her  face  was  eloquent 
with  nothing  but  wonder. 

"  You  did  not  come  home  with  me,  Mr.  Slow,"  said  she. 
"  What  made  you  think  you  did  >" 

"  I— didn't — mine — Itonu — wtih — you  .'"  was  all  he  could  say,  as 
his  eyes  doubled  upon  their  natural  periphery. 

"  0,  no,  sir.  I  feared  you  might  be  laboring  under  a  mistake, 
only  the  evening  you  called  here,  just  afierwaids.  I  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  favored  lady  !" 

"/ — didn't — come — home — with — you!"  he  repeated,  with  the 
same  looks  of  wonder. 

"  Why,  no,  sir  :  why  do  you  think  so  ?  Who  told  you  that 
you  did  ?" 

"  Then  who  was  it  '"  he  gasped  out.  "  Who  was  it,  pray  ?" 
•Well  might  he  have  been  alittle  anxious  in  the  matter,  seeing  how 
deeply  hi  had  committed  himself. 

"It  was  Miss  Faddle,  sir,"  she  answered  him.  "  She  lives  just 
four  doors  beyond,  you  know  I" 

'*  Fury  !  thunder !  Good  George  the  King  I"  exclaimed  he,  and 
bade  her  a  very  hurried  good-evening,  and  went  out  into  the  air  to 
walk  off  his  excitement. 

It  was  even  as  Miss  May  told  him.  Miss  Faddle  had  finally 
got  him,  just  as  she  all  along  wanted  him.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
sorry  mistake,  to  be  sure;  but  then,  such  kinds  of  mistakes  are 
not  the  ones  which  ladies,  or  oven  the  world  at  large,  calculate  on 
having  rectified  !    In  a  mentli,  Mr.  Slow  was  a  bridegroom. 


SPLEM1II)  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  pre  en t  urn  quailed  edition  of  "  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing  Kocui  Companion  ''  to  the  number  of 
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copie"  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  feud  abroad  through  the  Colon 
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journal.    For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  aud  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein— a  purpose  whirh 

shall  be  iorson»ll,  c.irried  out  hy  (he  proprietor,  who  pledge*  himself  to  Its 
impartial  and  bomst  execution.    The  Intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS! 

ro  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individual*  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  Urg  'St  clubs  of  subscriber,  for  the  "  Kctorial  "  between  the  tlr-t  of  De 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  ajent  has  to  w  irtc  wirh,  not  only  tho  moat 
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THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Callous  prtorial  OvaiiHiui-Uoom  £ oinpanion 

is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  Jst  of  January , 
185G.  It  is  the  only  illn.-trated  paper  of  it*  clans  in  America  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  p«.per*  on  this  fdde  the  AtUntic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  tho 
finest  of  satin  surfieed  paper,  containing  tijrtten  stipnr  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustration*  week'y  !  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  Iftflmwii  of  eminent  charactt- m,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  process!  jns.  celebrations,  natural  hi*tor> ,  battles, 
fortifications,  and.  in  short. ever}  theme  of  general  interet-t  formingan  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIT1E8. 

Besides  the  i'lustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  paves  of  origin:  I 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisement*  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  \isitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volun.es  ench  jear 
for  binding,  ol  416  pajres,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  or  the  Pictorial,-'  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  noveKetie  we  have  ever  print* d. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  ntttnor 
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motives  of  daring  men,  the  tendernc^  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivulted.    It  U  entitled : 

THE  CONTRABANDIST: 

— OR, — 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TUCK  STORY  OK  TI1K  S0LT1I  OK  FKANCK. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interest  d  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  reswlved  the  eouting  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yeS  laaued. 
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To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  /rr.«(  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  PlABf)  Kortk,  rosewood  can*,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects     Value   $300 

To  the  peisou  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior Kv.limi  LLVJtK  Oolu  Watch  witu  a  rich  gold  chain  teals  aud 
keji ,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  resptcts.    Value   200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  ii.m  Hundred  Hoi  mi  VuLUMis  ot  new  and  valuable  lxa>ks,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  ot  travel.  et<-.    Value   150 

To  the  person  w  o  seiids  us  the  fourth  lar^e.-t  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb Km.ljsh  Dolulk  If AURhLKP  G i*N ,  silver  mouuted.  with  shot  and 
powder  pom  h.  game  bng  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value   100 

To  the  pei son  who  sends  us  the  JiJ'th  large- 1  club,  wu  will  present  a  La* 
dy's  Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  wiih  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.    Value   80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  p re-en t  a  supe- 
rior HOUM  Silver  1,ev*r  .»atch,  new.  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  iustrumeut  and  timekeeper.    Value   60 

To  the  person  kho  Bends  us  the  sr  i  t  nth  lar^e.-.t  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  AxBMCAA  I.1FLB.  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  1  make, 
with  po«der  Mask  aud  fixturcs-a  mperb  weapon.    Value   66 

To  the  pen-on  who  sends  us  the  ttzhth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fiue 
KiDiv  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  own  oreier}of  the  best  Kngltsh 
stock,  by  William  Uolmes,  'Z\  Ireuiout  Itow,  iioetou,  with  curb  aud 
snullle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  pet  feet.    Value   60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  trie  ninth  largest  club,  we  wi.l  pre.-ont  a 
tleblj  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars    Value   86 

To  the  per^m  who  shall  send  us  the  i-n./i  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silveh  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  ro- 
si>eet-*  suitable  for  a  >oung  lad  or  miss  attending  school.    Value   26 

To  the  persou  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Kino,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  iuiuala 
ol  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.    Value   20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
live  large  and  beautiful  BUM  EnuravimjS.  eacti  oue  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  trained  iu  gilt,  parlor  onuuueutJ.    Value   18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
auy  hour  of  the  day,  b>  calling  at  our  publication  oftU'e. 

TERMS :— IXVAR.IAULV  IX  ADVANCE.  * 

1  subscriber,  one  year.  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

10  *<      *•    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  nt  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  c  py  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us/i/ry  nibs  Titers  abfttl  receive  the  eight  volumescom- 
plete  of  our  "  Pictorial.''  elegantly  and  uniformly  beuud  iu  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title  pages  and  iudexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  Hue  LMuatra- 
tions,  the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dolls rs. 

It  is  ver\  important  that  the  uames.  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  "as  f*ct  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  he  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  ttM  demand.  Thrreiore,  as  soon  a*  ten  or  a  dozen 
subeciibers  nave  been  obtained.  tLe  person  who  has  procured  tbeclubcan  for- 
ward then  with  the  money,  aLd  he  or>hv  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  name*,  at  the  sau.e  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sendiug  until  February  1.  MG& 

It  la  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-offlce.  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — Thia 
prifce  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  w  holesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  nam*  be  smt  w*th  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published  aud  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  hy  the  successful  pnrties,  will  be  given 

Sample  copies  ol"  the  paper  furnished  ^ntis  wben  desired. 

M-  M.  BAld-OU,  PubHsJter  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Broinfield         nosti  n,  Mass. 

rTJ3~,Xv  writimr  letters,  please  he  careful  to  write  names  of  post-olBce  and 
Stat*  plaluly  as  poes'bW.    Altai,  Wiite  individual  names  distinctly. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING  -  ROOM  COMPANION. 


4r 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  become,  in  part,  editor  of  the  North 

American  Review.  The  Newburyport  Herald  notices  the 

greatly  increased  attention  which  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
apple  throughout  New  England.  Orchards  are  being  everywhere 
planted,  as  this  fruit  now  forms  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
fitable crops  ;  this  year  the  yield  is  very  abundant.  The  gold 

exported  from  California  during  the  last  five  years  has  amounted 

to  the  enormous  sum,  in  round  numbers,  of  $230,000,000  !  The 

Methodists  of  this  country  expend  for  home  and  foreign  Missions, 
this  year,  $205,000.  Abroad  they  have  provisions  for  missions  in 
Africa,  China,  India,  South  America,  Central  America,  Germany, 
Fran ;e,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Turkey;  their  home  work  extends 

to  every  State  and  territory  of  the  Union.  Hon.  Joseph  Smith, 

of  Warren,  R.  I.,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $5000  for  the  benefit 

of  the  west  district  school  of  that  place.  Condourotti,  the  He- 

lenic  minister  at  Constantinople,  recently  recalled,  was  formerly  a 
merchant  of  Hydra.  Some  idea  of  his  wealth  may  be  formed  by 
his  having  the  floor  of  his  country  house  paved  with  Spanish  dol- 
lars. When  the  revolution  of  1821  broke  out,  he  armed  all  his 
sixteen  ships,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. An  instance  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  the  island  of 

Tahiti,  is  given  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  steamer  Golden  Age 
touched  there  to  coal,  fifteen  hundred  tons  were  put  on  board  at 

an  expense  of  only  4s.  2d.,  less  than  a  dollar.  By  late  adviees 

from  Cadiz,  we  learn  that  salt  had  advanced  from  four  dollars  per 
last  to  eight  dollars,  and  the  salt  crop  very  short,  with  a  prospect 
of  still  further  advance     A  prohibition  law  was  strongly  talked 

of  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar 

for  1855  is  estimated  at  275,000  hogsheads  against  346,635  hogs- 
heads last  year.  A  very  remarkable  deposit  of  the  auriferous 

wealth  of  California  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Tuolumne 
county.  It  is  located  in  Table  Mountain,  in  that  county.  This 
mountain  is  of  basalt,  varying  from  100  to  700  foot  in  height, 

with  perpendicular  sides,  and  some  thirty  miles  long.  It  is 

said  that  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  who  was  a  Gardiner,  is  heir  to  a  just 
discovered  fortune  in  England,  by  which  she  will  get  the  sum  of 

$500,000.  Mr.  Peter  Conaffee,  of  Pawtucket,  Mass.,  lately 

died  of  hydrophobia  after  terrible  sufferings.  About  seven  weeks 
previously  he  was  bitten  slightly  by  his  own  dog.    His  wife  was 

bitten  about  the  same  time  by  the  dog.  Elizabeth  Jewett,  for 

merly  of  South  Boston,  drowned  herself  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  hav 

ing  been  crazed  by  a  belief  in  spiritualism.  Nelson  Handy, 

an  Indiana  farmer,  after  being  confined  in  jail  a  week  on  a  charge 
of  passing  a  $5  counterfeit  bill,  was  brought  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 

corpus,  and  discharged,  the  bill  proving  to  be  genuine.  In 

Milwaukee,  reporters  arc  a  "privileged  class."    The  mayor  has 

issued  an  order  expelling  them  from  the  watch-house  !  A  gold 

medal  has  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  mint,  after  a  design 
furnished  by  Capt.  Eastman,  of  the  United  States  army,  under 
the  direction  of  a  resolution  by  Congress,  for  presentation  to  Capt 

Ingraham.    It  weighs  twenty-seven  ounces.  The  Theological 

Seminary  (Episcopal),  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  matriculated 
ninety-one  students  this  fall,  and  four  more  are  expected  ;  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  of  students  fifty  more  than  have  been 

in  the  institution  at  any  one  time  since  1842.  The  bones  of 

birds  arc  hollow,  and  filled  with  air  from  the  lungs,  which  renders 
them  light.  Were  a  string  tied  tightly  around  the  neck  of  a  spar- 
row, so  that  it  could  not  breathe,  and  its  leg  broken  so  that  a  bone 
protruded  through  the  skin,  it  could  live.    Respiration  could  take 

place  by  means  of  the  hollow  through  the  broken  bone.  Miss 

Laura  Keene  has  taken  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  for 
five  years,  and  is  to  lay  out  $10,000  to  put  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Laura  has  enterprise,  and  is  also  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter.  There  is  a  statute  in  Indiana  that  prevents  the  testimony 

of  a  negro  from  being  received  in  the  courts.  This  disability,  just 
now,  gives  the  negroes  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  in  liquor 
in  that  Stats.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  New  Jersey,  a  peti- 
tion is  being  got  up  to  present  to  the  next  legislature  of  that  State, 
asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  adulterated  or  impure  liquors. 


frlctjisilte  ©atljcrings. 


Laughing  a  Malady. — The  Tyrinthians  were  the  greatest 
laughers  of  antiquity.  Bartholemy  says,  that  "  fatigued  with  their 
levity,  they  had  recourse  to  the  oracle,  which  assured  them  that 
they  would  bo  cured,  if,  after  having  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune, 
they  could  throw  it  into  the  sea  without  laughing.  They  assem- 
bled on  the  shore,  having  sent  away  the  children.  But  one  of  the 
latter  came  back,  and  asked,  'Are  you  afraid  I  shall  swallow  your 
bull?'  which  set  them  all  to  laughing;  and,  persuaded  that  their 
malady  was  incurable,  they  submitted  to  their  destiny." 


Toronto. — The  scat  of  the  Canadian  government  is  altered 
once  in  every  four  years.  Quebec  has  latterly  been  the  capital 
city;  now  the  governor,  ministry  and  parliament  have  removed  to 
the  enterprising  city  of  Toronto.  Rents  are  rising  rapidly  in  con- 
sequence, business  is  increasing,  and  new  buildings  are  being 
erected  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 


Sale  op  Qdincy  Mahkut. — The  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, who  have  had  the  sale  of  Quincy  Market  under  consideration, 
recommend  that  it  should  be  sold.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the 
monopoly  now  complained  of  would  continue,  and  that  the  "  free 
trade  "  doctrine  will  work  the  best.    A  central  market  is  suggested. 


Large  Yield. — Mr.  J.  A.  Chandler,  of  Caroline,  Virginia, 
raised  the  past  season  eight  hundred  and  thirty  busheb  of  prime 
wheat  on  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  accurately  measured  land. 


Brevet  Major  Israel  B  Richardson,  captain  in  the  thi  d  infantry 
of  the  United  States  army,  has  resigned. 

General  John  A.  Dix  and  wife  have  sailed  for  Florida  for  the  j 
benefit  of  Mrs.  D.'s  health. 

The  sincere  believers  in  spiritualism  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  are  esti-  ! 
mated  at  1 200. 

Bank  of  England  post  notes,  payable  sixty  days  after  sight, 
have  been  sent  to  this  country  to  a  large  amount. 

R.  Junius  Booth,  son  of  the  late  celebrated  tragedian,  adver-  i 
tises  to  teach  the  French  language  in  Baltimore. 

J.  I).  Williams,  of  Chieopee,  caught  an  otter  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  in  Connecticut  river,  a  few  days  since. 

Mrs.  Sweetman,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  has  been  killed  by  an  apoth- 
ecary, who  put  up  strychnine  for  her,  instead  of  morphine. 

Instructions  have  been  istued  from  the  General  Land  Office  at 
AVashintrton,  for  a  large  temporary  reservation  on  the  Pacific  coast 
for  the  Umpqua,  Willamette,  and  other  coast  tribes  of  Indiana. 

There  have  been  129  vessels  launched  at  different  points  on  the 
Lakes,  this  season,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  40,507,  of  which 
9055  were  of  steam,  and  .32,511  sail. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  places  called  Washington 
in  the  United  States,  besides  the  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  at  least  five  to  every  State. 

The  statistics  of  New  Hampshire  show  that  there  are  3301  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  that  State.  There  are  probably  more  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  Irish  political  exile,  has  advertised  a 
new  book  on  political  subjects,  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  Meditation  in  Exile." 

The  State  of  Vermont,  with  a  population  of  over  300,000,  pays 
about  $150,000  per  annum  for  all  the  expenses  of  government,  or 
less  than  fifty  cents  per  head  for  her  people. 

The  persimmon  crop  is  very  heavy  this  season,  and  the  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  Herald  warns  the  people  to  lay  in  a  plenty  of  fire- 
wood, as  the  crop  aforesaid  is  the  sign  of  a  cold  winter. 

Henry  A.  Churchill,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  is  the  secretary  of 
Gen.  Williams,  the  commander  at  Kars,  and  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  redoubts  at  the  recent  great  battle  at  that  place. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  : — "  I  do  not  lecture  for  the  sake  of 
high  prices,  but  I  have  demanded  high  prices  that  I  might  get  rid 
of  importunities  for  Lectures  far  beyond  my  ability  to  meet." 

Sir  Allen  McNab,  premier  of  the  Canadian  government,  sued 
the  editors  of  the  Hamilton  Banner  for  libel.  The  verdict  was 
in  favor  of  the  editors,  and  Sir  Allan  gets  only  a  lesson  in  policy 
for  his  pains. 

Judge  Gricr,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  decided, 
on  a  suit  instituted  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  legal  weight  of  a  ton 
of  coal  is  2240  lbs.,  and  that  no  State  law  can  he  enacted  altering 
the  quantity. 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  is  to  be  fenced  its  en- 
tire length.  In  France  the  roads  are  not  only  fenced,  but  have 
hedges  planted  along  them,  which,  when  fully  grown,  will  be  im- 
penetrable to  men  or  cattle. 

Patrick  Welsh,  convicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  of  displacing  the  track  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road, near  Bailetown,  has  been  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary — the  extent  of  the  law  in  this  case. 

C.  E.  Davis,  butcher  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  took  from  the  stom- 
ach of  an  ox,  a  hollow  bone,  in  which  wire  two  nails  and  the  han- 
dle of  a  silver  teaspoon.  The  bone  had  been  so  long  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  animal,  that  the  rough  edges  and  corners  of  the  broken 
bone  were  worn  smooth  and  the  surface  was  polished. 

Mr.  Ericsson  is  reported  to  be  still  engaged  in  his  caloric  enter- 
prise. His  new  caloric  engine  is  forty  horse  power,  and  compared 
wiih  its  predecessors,  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  its  cum- 
brous parts  dispensed  with — not  only  avoiding  friction  and  dimin- 
ishing expense,  out  effecting  a  great  saving  in  space. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  a  contract  for  next 
year  with  the  house  of  Howland  &  Aspinwall,  Mew  York,  for  the 
transportation  of  all  the  specie  that  may  be  required  for  govern- 
ment use  at  San  Francisco,  at  a  premium  of  two  and  one-fourth 
per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  tljis  country  for  the  years  1 853  and 
1854,  was  about  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  sixty  millions  of  pounds  were  raised  here,  twenty-one 
millions  were  imported  in  the  raw  state,  and  one  huudrcel  and 
nineteen  millions  in  manufactured  goods. 

In  China,  recently,  a  woman  was  sentenced  to  be  crucified  for 
the  crime  of  having  given  birth  to  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  If  a 
father  is  a  rebel,  his  family  is  considered  the  same,  aud  the  whole 
family,  from  the  old  man  of  fourscore  to  the  child  of  four  years, 
share  the  same  fate.  The  poor  woman  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
while  living. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  says  that,  in  sleeping,  that  posture 
should  bo  chosen  which  is  promotive  of  deep  and  full  inspirations, 
because  nature  renders  the  latter  deeper  when  we  are  asleep  than 
awake,  except  in  action.  Hence  a  high  head,  by  cramping  both 
the  windpipe  and  the  blood  vessels,  is  bad.  The  head  should  rest 
on  a  line  with  the  body. 

The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  at  Concord,  N.  II., 
has  just  held  its  eighth  anniversary.  It  is  the  first  Theological 
Institution  established  by  the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  coun- 
try, having  a  regular  three  years'  course  of  stuely,  and  a  full  com- 
pliment of  professors  ;  it  has  had  more  than  sixty  students  the 
past  year,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  colleges. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Sholl,  of  Cincinnati,  for  a 
terra  cotta  coffin.  The  article  resembles  in  appearance  and  qual- 
ity an  earthen-ware  coffin.  Cast  iron  collins  do  not  last  so  long 
frequently  as  wooden  ones,  such  is  the  action  of  earth  in  rusting 
them  out ;  but  a  terra  cotta  coffin  will  last  as  long  as  a  mountain 
of  granite. 

The  people  of  Labrador,  who  are  mostly  of  French  origin,  are 
said  to  be  suffering  poverty  from  the  deprivation  of  one  of  their 
chief  means  of  support — birds  and  eggs.  Of  late  years  parties 
from  the  United  States  have  been  there  in  the  seasou  of  them,  to 
collect  and  carry  away  all  the  eggs,  and  by  that  means  the  birtls 
are  getting  scarce  for  want  of  reproduction. 

The  Rural  Intelligencer  states  that  a  friend  residing  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Maine,  has  raised,  in  the  open  air,  on  his  place,  for  the 
last  three  years,  the  veritable  coffee  plant,  the  seed  of  which  was 
brought  hither  live  years  ago  from  Cuba.  It  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  and  produces  its  berries  in  pods,  something  like  peas.  The 
plants,  he  says,  have  matured,  even  Wis  season,  and  the  berries  ri- 
pened without  injury  from  frosts. 


■foreign  Jtcms. 

Rev.  Dr  Duff  has  left  England  for  India,  wh  ere  he  will  renew 
missionary  labors,  in  which  he  has  so  long  been  prominent  and 
efficient. 

Miss  Dix,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  lately  arrived  in 
Paris,  in  company  with  Dr.  Parish  and  lady,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  making  preparations  to  visit  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city. 

London  papers  state  that  twelve  English  militia  regiments  have 
been  ordered  to  Ireland.  We  presume  they  are  intended  to  repel 
the  invasion  from  the  United  States,  about  which  the  London 
Times  is  so  terribly  frightened. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  ex-president,  and  Dr.  Foote,  of  Buffalo,  arrived 
lately  in  Paris  from  the  north,  and  are  making  arrangements  to 
start  soon  for  Constantinople,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  number  of  parties  now  going  to  the  Nile  is  unprecedented. 

Two  highly  important  decrees  were  issued  by  the  French  em- 
peror recently.  By  the  first,  foreign  vessels  can  be  legallv  sold  in 
France,  and  obtain  French  registers,  by  1 1 » . -  payment  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  their  value.  By  the  second,  ail  ship  building  materials 
can  be  imported  into  France,  free  of  duty. 

The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  died  recently,  and  his 
body,  ecated  on  a  throne,  and  a  jewelled  mitre  on  his  head,  was 
take"n  to  the  Latin  church  with  great  solemnity.  Several  consuls 
attended  in  full  dress,  and  a  company  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  with 
music  and  drums  headed  the  procession.  Great  crowds  flocked 
about  the  body  to  kiss  the  hands  or  parts  of  the  dress. 

The  experiment  of  stocking  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Franco 
with  fish,  by  artificial  means,  is  now  extensively  practised,  and 
with  entire  success.  In  January  and  February  last,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  fish,  in  an  embryo  state,  were  distributed  in  the  inland 
waters  of  France,  and  fifty  thousand  salmon  and  lake  trout  havo 
recently  been  placed  in  the  ponds  about  Boulogne. 


ScuujS  of  ©oli). 


 Amongst  such  as  out  of  cunning  hear  all  and  talk  little, 

be  sure  to  talk  less  ;  or  if  you  must  talk,  say  little. — La  Bruyere. 

....  Prayer  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnestness  ;  not  the  defini- 
tion of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunction  of  soul. — Hannah  More. 

....  The  popular  writer  is  more  insolent,  more  harsh  to  new- 
comers than  the  most  brutal  publisher.  Where  the  publisher  sees 
only  a  loss,  the  author  fears  a  rival  :  one  ill-treats,  the  other  crush- 
es you. — Balzac. 

....  Imperfect  enjoyment  is  attended  with  regret ;  a  surfeit  of 
pleasure  with  disgust.  There  is  a  certain  nick  of  time,  a  certain 
medium  to  be  observed,  with  which  few  people  are  acquainted. — 
St.  Evremond. 

....  To  diminish  envy,  let  us  consider  not  what  others  possess, 
but  what  they  enjoy  :  mere  riches  may  be  the  gift  of  lucky  acci- 
dent or  blind  chance,  but  happiness  must  be  the  result  of  prudent 
preference  and  rational  design. — CeUon. 

....  Enthusiasm  is  always  connected  with  the  senses,  whatever 
be  the  object  that  excites  it.  The  true  strength  of  virtue  is  seren- 
ity of  mind,  combined  with  a  deliberate  and  steadfast  determina- 
tion to  execute  her  laws.  That  is  the  healthful  condition  of  tho 
moral  life. — Kant. 

....  Hatred  and  vengeance  arc  very  different  sentiments  ;  one 
is  that  of  little  minds,  the  other  the  effect  of  a  law  to  which  great 
souls  are  obedient.  God  avenges  and  does  not  hate.  Hatred  is 
the  vice  of  narrow  souls,  they  feed  it  with  all  their  littlenesses, 
and  make  it  the  pretext  of  base  tyrannies. — Balzac. 

Joker's  33ubget. 

When  are  two  potatoes  precisely  alike  ?    When  they're  pared  ! 

Who  was  the  first  post  boy  t  Cadmus  ;  he  carried  letters  from 
Phoenicia  to  Greece. 

"  I  say,  Pat,  are  you  asleep  ?"  "  Divel  the  sleep."  "  Then  be 
after  lendin'  me  a  quarter."    "  I'm  asleep,  be  jabcrs." 

An  ignorant  man  from  the  country  inquires  whether  mock  turtle 
soup  is  made  out  of  tortoise  shell  cats  1 

Why  is  a  young  lady  just  from  boarding-school,  like  a  building 
committee  1    Because  she  is  ready  to  receive  proposals. 

"  Sammy,  my  son,  don't  stand  there  scratching  your  head  ;  stir 
your  stumps,  or  you'll  make  no  progress  in  life."  "  Why,  father, 
I've  heard  you  say  the  only  way  to  get  along  in  this  world,  was  to 
scratch  a-head." 

An  Irish  girl  who  was  in  the  habit  of  soaping  the  dirty  clothes 
before  putting  them  to  soak,  on  being  told  by  her  mistress  to  get 
a  dried  codfish  and  put  it  to  soak  for  dinner,  did  so,  after  rubbing 
it  over  smartly  with  a  good  quantity  of  hard  soap. 

An  old  Carolinian  once  said  :  "  I  was  born  the  last  day  in  the 
year,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  last  day  of  the  week,  very 
late  in  the  day,  and  have  always  been  behind  hand.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket  if  I  hadn't  been  born 
at  all." 

A  lady,  observing  the  following  notice  on  a  board  :  "  Horses 
taken  in  to  grass.  Long  tails,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  short 
tails,  two  shillings,"  asked  the  owner  of  the  land  the  reason  for 
the  difference  of  price.  "  Why,  you  sec,  ma'am,"  he  replied, 
"  the  long  tails  can  brush  away  the  flies,  but  the  short  tails  arc  so 
tormented  by  them,  they  can  hardly  cat  at  all." 
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SCENE  IN  THE  RUINED  CITY  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 


INSIDE  SEBASTOPOL. 
The  picture  on  this  page  is  a  graphic  and  exciting  one.  The 
scene  is  laid  within  that  formidable  town  which  withstood  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  with  such  heroic  gallantry  on  the  part  of  its  de- 
fenders, a  siege  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  conducted  by  more 
formidable  enginery,  than  was  ever  before  employed  in  warfare. 
We  arc  here  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  The  crumbling  ruins 
around  have  not  been  made  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  they  are  the 
instant  ravages  of  shot  and  shell.  In  our  sketch  men  are  seen  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  the  ruins  which  threaten  danger  to  the  vic- 
tors. But  in  the  group  before  us  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
gaiety  and  insouciance  of  the  soldier,  though  surrounded  by  death 
and  ruin.    At  the  rude  table  spread  in  the  open  air,  a  couple  of 


fire-eaters  are  tranquilly  smoking  the  "  calumet  of  peace  "  The 
smart  canteen  woman  in  her  half-masculine  attire,  serves  with 
equal  assiduity  her  French  and  English  customers,  and  if  another 
representative  of  the  alliance,  the  "  bearded  Turk,"  should  insist 
upon  a  glass  of  enu  de  vie,  overcoming  his  religious  scruples  by 
the  reflection  that,  though  wine  is  prohibited  by  the  prophet,  the 
Koran  says  nothing  about  brandy,  we  have  no  doubt  the  article 
would  be  delivered  him  with  cheerful  alacrity.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  Maine  Law  dois  not  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  camps, 
and  that  the  conviviality  of  a  victorious  army  is  rarely  confined 
within  the  limits  of  sobriety.  A  little  apart  from  the  private  sol- 
diers sits  an  officer  booted  and  spurred,  apparently  plunged  in 
deep  thought.    Officers,  by  a  special  clause  in  the  articles  of  war, 


are  permitted  to  think— thinking  being  a  luxury  confined  to  the 
epaulettes,  ami  strictly  fori  idden  even  to  corporals  and  lance  8>r- 
geants.  The  sketch  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the 
features  of  military  life.  Of  the  individuals  sketched  by  the  ar- 
tist, perhaps  not  one  v  ill  get  home  without  wounds  or  mutilation 
— yet  no  thought  of  the  future  clouds  their  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent  hour.  The  French  iroops  are  particularly  famous  for  their 
light-hearted  gaiety  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  it 
is  well  for  the  English  that  they  had  them  as  comrades  and  allies 
during  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  for  their 
merriment  is  infectious,  and  without  its  influence  the  spirits  of  the 
English  troops  must  have  failed  them  in  the  trials  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 


END  OF  VOLUME  IX. 
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